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RICHARDSON, SAMUEL, tho inventor of the modern 
English novel, was born in Derbyshire in 1689. His father 
had been a joiner in London, but hud retired to the country, 
and fixed himself at Shrewsbury, after the execution of llie 
duke of Monmouth, with whom it appears he had been in 
some way or other connected. It is stated that both his 
fatlier and his mother had been born in a superior station to 
that in which they hud eonio to move. At one time tho 
joiner hoped to have been able to educate his son for the 
church ; hut a decline in his circumstances forced him to 
forego this ambition, and young Richardson was in his 
sovcniconlli year bound apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, a 
printer of London, after having had merely the education in 
reading and writing to bo obtained at a common village 
school. IIo has informed us himself however, that long 
hefore this tho peculiar talents which he afterwards dis- 
played in his novels had begun to show themselves. He 
was nol(!d while at sidiool, ho relates, for his Kow of inven- 
tion; his schoolfellows used to make him tell them stories, 
ami were always most pleased with those he made out of his 
own head. * All my stories,* he characteristically adds, 
‘ earned with them, I am bold to .say, a useful model.’ But 
already, as throughout his life, his most delighted listeners, 
and the associates who bc.st drew forth his powers, were of 
the other so.x. ' As a bashful and not forward boy,’ he says, 
‘ I was an early favourite with all the young women 
of tasto and reading in the neighbourhood Half-a-dozen 
of them, when met to work with their needles, used, 
when they got a book they liked, and thought I should, 
to borrow me to read to llietn, their mothers .somctinie.s 
with them ; and both mothers and daughters used to he 
pleased with the observations they put me upon making. I 
was not more than thirtccMi when three of these young 
women, unknown to each other, having a high opinion of 
my taciturnity, revealed to rao their love secrets, in order 
to induce me to give them copies to write after, or cori-cct, 
for ‘answers to Ihcir lovers’ letters ; nor did any one of them 
ever know that I was the secretary to the others.' This 
was ail employment well suited to nourish and strengthen 
Richardsons wonderful faculty of entering into the feelings 
of other hearts^ and giving them true and natural expres- 
sion. 

Ho was so punctual and industrious during the seven 
years of hia apprenticeship, that Wilde used to call him the 
pillar of his house; yet he did not neglect his private 
studies, finding time, by stealing it from the hours of rest 
and relaxation, both fur much reading and a good deal of 
letter-writing. He remained five or six years us foreman 
in Mr. Wilde's printing-office after his apprenticeship ex- 
pired, and then set up for himself in Sulisbury-court, Fleet- 
street. Soon finding himself in possession of a good busi- 
ness, he married Miss Allington Witde, his old master’s 
daughter, whom however he lost in 1731, after she had 
borne him five sons and a. daughter, all of ^hem ho likowise 
survived. He afterwards married Miss Leake, sister of 
Mr. James Leake, bookseller, by whom he had five daugh- 
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ters and a son : of /heso, four daugMcrs, with their mother, 
survived him. I 

Richardson first Wame an author in the year 1 7-10. IIo 
had been in the liG^l of occasionally furnishing prefaces 
and dedications for the works which he printed, at the re- 
quest of the publisheis; and had been often importuned by 
his friends Mr. Rivington and iMr. Osborne to draw up for 
them a small colhcluni of familiar letters on subjects of 
general interest in coinmf)n life; a ta^k, they conceived, woll 
adapted to hisstilo and tuin of mind. Many years before, 
be had been greatly intereslc«l by a story of real life tb.it 
had been told him, the same in its general outline with that 
of ‘Pamela;* he now thought of making it the tojiic of a 
letter or two in” the jiroposcd little volume ; but when he 
began to rellcct on tho subject, its capabilities gradually un- 
folded themj^elves to him, and ‘1 thought,' says he, ‘the 
story, if written in an easy and natural manner suitable to 
the simplicity of it, might po^.vbly inlri)duce a now species 
of writing, that might possibly turn young people into a 
course of reading ditlerent from the pomp and parade of 
romance-writing, and, di.^missing the improbable K.’id mar- 
vellous, with which novels generally abound, might ternWS^ 
promote the c3usc of religion and virtue.* The result was 
(he com position of the first part of ‘Pamela,* the two largo 
volumes of whicli were written between the lOlh of No- 
vember, 1739, and the 10th of January, 1740. It was puh- 
Iishcfl in the latter year, and became immediately so popular 
that five editions of it were called for within the twelve- 
month. So refreshing and exciting were mere nature, 
truth, and simplicity, even under many disadvantages and 
indeed positive ottensiveuesses of style and manner, found 
to bo in a species of composition fitted above all otheis to 
amuse and interest the popular fancy, but which liad 
hitherto been cultivated in our language only in a spirit 
and after a mode of working with which the ta.sto of tho 
most numerous class of readers was the least formed to 
sympathise. 

The first part of ‘ Pamela* was soon followed by the second 
part, which was felt at the time by most people to be a 
great falling off, and which it has since ocen generally 
agreed is an attempt at improving tlie original story that 
might very well have been spared. The author wa.s led to 
write it by the appearance of a sequel to his book by another 
hand, under the title of ‘ Pamela in High Life,* the wretched 
speculation of some needy scribbter to turn to his own profit 
the interest and curiosity which Richardson's work had 
excited. It ought to bo mentioned that Richardson also 
completed and published the * Collection of Familiar IiCtter»* 
out of the project of which his novel had arisen: Mrs. 
Bai'bauld, his biographer, speaks of this performance iit 
high terms, describing it as ' a work usually found in the 
servant's draw'er, but which, when so fouiia, has not uu- 
frequently detained the eye of the mistress, wondering all 
the, while by what secret charm she was induced to turn 
oVer a book apparently too low fbr her perusal.* Another 
iucident eonheeted with the publication of Richardsou’w 
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lint llio ciroam»taiicc of its having^ been the means 

of itnpeUing bis celebrated contemporary Fielding into thb 
BamC lino of writing; Fielding’s first novel, properly so 
caU$^, bis 'Joseph Andrews,' wliieh appeared in 1742, was 
an avowed burlesque of ‘Pamela/ f<)r wliich Richardson 
never forgave liiin. 

It was not till after an inlerval of several years ll]at 
‘Pamela’ was followed by ‘The History of Clarissa Har- 
lowe.* The first four volumes of this greatest beyond all 
dispute of Richardson’s novels appeared in 1748, and im- 
mediately raised his reputation as a master of fictitious nar- 
rative to the highest point. The admiration it excited was 
not confined to his own country; the work, translated into 
the French and Gorman languages, soon acquired for him a 
European name. So strong was the hold wlucli the story 
took of the imaginations of its readers, that, as if the events 
and characters had all been real, and the author’s pen had 
had a power of actual creation and embodiment, many per- 
sons. cUiring the progress of the work, wrote to him in the 
most urgent terms to gratify them by such a winding up of 
the plot as they had set their liearts upon, declaring that 
their own happiness depended upon the extrication of the 
heroine from the miseries in which he had involved her. 
Rut Richardson obeyed bis own high genius, and was not 
to be persuaded to turn the deep and noble tragedy nf un- 
conquerable and triumphant endurance which he had so 
finely conceived, into a more common-place stimulant for 
sentimentalism. 

Richardson’s next and last great work, his ‘ History 
of Sir Charles Grandison,* appeared in 173.1. This is of 
all his works that in which he has most frciiuently deserted 
the true field of his genius, and ventured farthest upon 
ground on which he was not qualified to appear with 
advantage; and accordingly it contains much more that is 
tedious and im interesting than either of his other novels; 
the plot too has little that excites curiosity or sympa- 
thy; and the conception of the principal personage sins 
against all the principles both of poclioal art and of proba- 
bility and the philosophy of human nature. Yet with all 
its fiiults this novel too is full of its author’s most graphic 
and dramatic genius ; the whole picture of Clementina, in 
particular, is perhaps surpassed by nothing in cither 'Pa- 
mela* or ‘ Clarissa.’ 

The only publications of Richardson’s that have not hcon 
mentioned are, a paper in the ‘Rambler* (No. 97); an edi- 
tion of iEsop’s Fables, with Reflections;* a single printed 
sheet, entitled ‘The Duties of Wives to Husbands* (a sub- 
ject on which, with all his amenity of nature, he entertained 
_ “hat strong notions) ; and his ' Case,’ a statement of 
the piiMcy of his 'Sir Charles Grandison* by the Dublin 
booksellers. His works brought him a considerable harvest 
of profit as well as of fame; and his pen and a flourishing 
business together soon placed him not only in easy, but 
even, it may be said, in afiluent circumstances. He early 
obtuinod, through the interest of Mr. Speaker Onslow, the 
lucrative employment of printing the Journals of the House 
of Commons; and in 17G0 he purchased the moiety of tlie 
patent of king’s printer. In 1734 he was elected to the post 
of master of the Stationer’s Company. He continued to 
reside and carry on his business to the Iasi in Salisbury- 
court; but he bad also his country villa, first at North End, 
afterwards at Parson’s Green. He died on the 4lh J uly, 
1761, uiid was buried beside his fii* 3 t wife, in the middle 
aisle of St. Bride’s church. 

No character could be freer from vice of every sort, or 
more perfectly irreproachable, than that of Richardson. In 
all the duties of morality and piety he was the most regular 
and exemplary of men. His principal weakness was a rather 
greater than usual share of literary vanity, not untinctured 
with somo disposition to underrate other writers of the day, 
more especially those who were fortunate enough to share 
the public favour with him in his own walk. These were 
failings naturally springing firom the circumstances of his 
life, and the somownat efifeminato constitution of his naturo 
both intellectual and moral ; and they were further, nou- 
rished by the habit of seclusion in a coterie of female idola- 
ters — a sort of platonic harem— in which he indulged in his 
latter diy’s* 

rich ARDSO'NIA, the name of a genus of plants in 
the natural order Cinchonaccce, giyen by Houston in honour 
of Richardson, an English botanist of the sixteenth century. 
This genus was called Richardia by Linneous, but that 
name has been given to another plant. Most of the species I 


of Richardsonia are natives of South America. They possess 
emetic properties, and under the name White Ipecacuanha, 
&c. arc used extensively as a substitute for the true Ipeca- 
cuuiiba (CephfpUs Ipecacuanha). 

RICHROROUGH. 

RICHELIEU, AHMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS, 
CARDINAL DE, a younger son of Francois du Plcssis, 
Lord of Richelieu, was born at Paris, in 1383. He studied 
at the college of Navarro, and wa.s at first intended for the 
military profession, but his elder brother Alphonse, bishop 
of LU 9011 , ha\ing resolved to withdraw from active life and 
retire into a Carthusian convent, young Armand was looked 
upon as his successor in his see. Accordingly he applied 
himself to the study of divinity, in which he took a doctor’s 
degree at the age of twenty. The pope objected to his 
being consecrated bishop of Lu 9 on on account of his 
youth ; but Armand repaired to Home, and succeeded m 
convincing the pope of bis aptitude for the episcopal office, 
and he was consecrated in 1UU7. Having taken possession 
of his see, he applied himself sedulously to the discliiirgc of 
his pastoral duties, and in preaching and converting tlie 
Calvinists. In 1614 he sat as deputy of the clergy of Poitou 
in the assomldy of the States Gcneral, on which occasion ho 
harangued the young king Louis XIIL, and so plea'^ed the 
queen-mother Marie de’ Sledici, that she made him her 
almoner, wliich was the beginning of his fortune. He was 
soon made secretary of state, but in consequence of aquarroi 
between the king and hisinollicr, Richelieu was banished 
to his diocese. He afterwards acted as mediator between 
those two personages, and acquired a permanent infiiience 
over both. In 1622 ho was made a cardinal, soon after 
which the quccn-raotber obtained for him a seat in tho 
council in 1624, wlien he became the chief minister of the 
crown, and continued such for tho remaining eighteen years 
of his life. The iiis»tovy of his political career forms an im- 
portant period in the history of the French monarehy. 
Richelieu had three great, objects in Niew: 1 , to render tlie 
power of tho crown absolute, aiul to humble the feudal no- 
bility; 2 , to annihilate llic Calvinists as a political party; 
.3, to reduce the power of the bouse of Austria, both iii its 
German and Spanish branches, and to extend that of France. 
tJnscrupulous about the means, he succeeded in breaking 
down the political inthicncc of the nobles, many of wlioni 
he sent to the scnfibld on various pretences. He put to 
death Marshal «Io Marillac, the duke of Mont moveney, Ciiiq 
Mars, and De Thou, and many more in a cruel mannei. 
Others were shut up in dungeons during the cardinal^ life. 
His gieat political opponent was Gaston d'Orleaus, llu* 
king’s brother, who conspired against the cardinal. Tlie 
conspiracy failed, and was the cau.se of the death of Gasiou s 
friends. Gaston then openly revolted against the liinir, 
being assisted by the duke of Lorraine, whose sister be hiol 
married. He was not more successful in lbi< attempt, was 
obliged to seek an asylum in the Spani.sh Netherlands, and 
the duke of Lorraine lost his dominions, which were MU/ed 
by the French, Tho queen-mother, who had (^uarrelUd 
with the cardinal and supported his enemies, wa-, obliged 
to quit France. She retired to Cologne, whore she died, ni 
1642, in great distress, 

Richelieu accomplished tho second object which he had • 
in view, namely, the extirpation of tlie Calvinist pally, by 
besieging in person and taking La Rochelle, the strongliold 
of tlic Calvinists, in 1028. Rut the motives of Richelieu 
appear to luive been more political than religious: at all 
events he did not show himself after hi.s victory a fanatic or 
a persecutor. Ho secured religious tolerance to the Cal- 
vinists by a royal edict in 1029: and when the faculty of 
theology of Montauban, which was then, as it is now, tlio 
Calvinist university of France, went to visit the cardinal, 
he told them courteously that he could not receive them us 
a body of divines, but that ho should always be willmg to 
see them as men of learning. 

The third great object of Richelieu was that of humbling 
the House of Austria, which, since the time of Charles V., 
had been the preponderating powder in Europe. For this 
purpose, setting aside all clerical scruples, he supported, first 
secretly and afterwards openly^ the Protestants of Germany 
against the emperor. His almoner, a Capuchin fkriar named 
Pdre Joseph, was hid confident and trusty agent in all his 
diplomatic intrigues. The history of this singular character 
has been published, ‘ Histoire du veritable Pdro Jo.seph,* 
and is a most curious biography. The frier repaired to Gor- 
many, to the camp of tho Protestant princes and of Ghstavus, 
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and also to that of Wallenslcin. After the death of the two 
great loaders, Gustavua and Wallenstein, the French troops 
carried on the war on the Rhino in concert with the Swedes 
against the emperor. At the same time Richelieu was assist- 
ing the Protestant Orisons against the Roman Catholic in- 
surgciitft of Valtelina, who were supported by the Spaniards, 
lie also allied himself witli tho Slatos<Gcnoral of the Nether- 
lands to attack the Spanish dominions in Belgium, which ho 
had in view to annex to Franco as far as Antwerp, a scheme 
in which however he faded. On the side of Spain the French 
took Roussillon, and supported the Catalonians in their 
revolt against Philip IV. Richelieu is also said to have 
meddled, by moans of Pire Joseph and the French ambas- 
sador in London, in the first Stirling of the Covenunlers and 
Puritans which led to the great Revolution. Charles I., ever 
w.iveniig in liis foreign policy, had disu])poinled Richelieu 
in his ]jroposal of a defensive league hetwecu France and 
Fngland, and seemed to lean towards a Spanish alliance. 
*Tlie king and cjuecn of England,* said Richelieu, * will 
re]a;nt the rejection of the treaty before the year is over.* 
(IVno Orleans; D’Eslrado; Piosident Ilcuault; Biographie 
Univcnelle, art. * Richelieu.’) In 163t) arms and amranni- 
lioii were sent from France to Leith for the use of the dis- 
a lice ted. 

In Italy the French invaded Piedmont, which however 
they evacuated by a treaty with the princes of Savoy. The 
principal result of all iheso wars was to circumscribe the 
1 in penal power in Germany, and to weaken the inlluenco of 
Spain in the general politics of Europe. 

ill Ki-ri Richelieu fell ill, and died in December, at his 
huu^e at Paris, ut the age of liCty-eight. The king repaired 
to Ins bed side bhorcly before his deatli, when the cardinal 
ivc.oimiien<lod to him Ma/.ariii and others, and told his imi- 
Jcst) th-it he left the kingdom at the highest pitch of glory, 
and ])n)lested to him that all his ‘ doings as a minister had 
hiv'ii for the good of religion and of the state,* an asserliou 
rather startling from .such a man, but which he may veiy 
possibly lia\e believed. His funeral was magnificent, but 
ibo people of Paris made bonfires in token of rejoicing. He 
liail lici’uinc unpopular of late years on account of the fresh 
hurt liens >Yliicli be had laid on the people. A .splendid 
mausdlouin, by Girardon, ^^a8 raised to his 0iemory in the 
cluircli of l/d Sorhonne. Ho left a coiniderable properly, 
winch however hud not been altogether accumulated at the 
e\pense of the slate, but was in great part the proceeds of 
his vast church prcfcrmeut. 

Mary do’ Medici had died at Cologne a few months before 
Uicliolicu, and Louis- Xlll. died five montlus after his 
nninslor. 

Richelieu established the royal printing-presses; he was 
tho founder of the French Academy; he built tlie Palais 
Ro)al, which wa.*» then called Palais Cardinal, and he re- 
built La Sorhonne. Ho was well informed tor his age^nd 
ha-', left several works, bome on religious and contioversial 
subjects, and others on politics. His * Teslameiit Politique ’ 
luis been considered by some as apocryphal, but Foiice- 
magiie has defended its authenticity in the edition of 176-4, 
by his Letters to Voltaire, and apparently upon suflicient 
groinnhs. The ‘ Mc’iiioires du Cardinal de Richelieu,’ written 
by himself, have been ])uhlished in several volumes, in 
lSJJ-3, by Peiitot, from a MS. corrected in the Cardinal’s 
own hand, which existed in the archives of the department 
of Foreign A flairs at Paris. A Life of Richelieu, by Lc Clerc, 
was published in two volumes, Cologne, 1696, without the 
author’s name: it seems fairly written. AubOry and others 
have also written biographies of Richelieu. His domain of 
Richelieu in Poitou was created a dukedom by Louis Xlll., 
in 1631. 

Cardinal Richelieu ranks among the greatest ministers of 
tlie old French monarchy ; he had extended views, great per- 
severance and acuteness, and a lofty mind, hut he was aUo 
revengeful, cruel, and unprincipled, lie laboured strenu- 
ously to make the authority of the crown absolute, and by 
so doing he paved the way for the subsequent dc>potism of 
Louis XIV. Montesquieu says that Richelieu made his 
muster the second man in tho monarchy, but the first iii 
Europe ; that he depressed the king, but ennobled his reign.’ 

Ills graiid-nepliew, Louis Fran 9 ois dti Plessis do Riche- 
Keu, marshal of France, figured under l^ouis XV., and 
acquired a name for liis bravery in war and some ability in 
negociatioii, and also for his libertinism, court intrigue, 
and overbearing disposition.. He died in 1788, at a very 
advanced ago. A grandson of marshal Richelieu entered 


the Russian service during tho French revolu lion, was made 
governor of Odessa, a town which he greatly improved, and 
became, after the Restoration, minister of Dmis XVllL He 
was known by the title of due do Richelieu. He diid in 
4 8*21, with tho reputation of an honourable and lojal 
statesman. 

RiCIIMONDfian antient borough, a market-town, and 
parish, and the capital of tho extensive baronial liberty of 
Riclimondshire, in West Gilling wapentake, the most north- 
western dixision of the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
whole wapentake is in the liberty of Richmondshire, in Iho 
archdeaconry and deanery of Richmond, and in the diocese 
of Ripoii. Richmond is 239 miles norlh-north-west of 
London, 44 miles north-west of York, and 52 miles north by 
west of Leeds. The municipal borough comprises only 
the pariAh of Richmond, and the corporate body consists of 
a mayor, four aldermen, and twelve councillors, with a com- 
mission of the peace of six magistrates besides tho niaypr 
and recorder. Richmond was deptived of its quarter* ses- 
sions by the Municipal Act, but they have since been re- 
stored. The parliamentary borough comprises the parishes 
of Richmond and Easby, and extends over 10,000 acres oi 
land, and has a population of 4722. The population of Rich- 
mond alone, in 1831, was 3900. This borough returns two 
members to parliament, and is one of the polling-places for 
the North Riding. 

Alan Rufus, son of Hoel, count of Bretagne, a kinsman 
of William the Conqueror, who accompamed him in his 
expedition to Eni^land, is generally stated to have been the 
founder of both the castle and town of Richmond. By sonic 
authorities the town is said to have been in existence prior 
to the Conquest. William conferrod on Alan the title of 
earl ot Riehniond, and the estates of the Saxon earl Edwin, 
embracing nearly 200 manors and townships, and a juris- 
diction o\er all Riclimoiidhliire, about a third of the Nortli 
Riding. In the situation of his castle Earl Alan selected nut 
only an eligible re.sldencc, but also a place of defence; its 
foundation was laid on an almost perpendicular rock on tho 
left bank of the Swale, about a hundred feel above the bed 
of the river. The site contains about six acres, and com- 
mands an extensive view of tho surrounding country. To 
the original buildings of the castle, additional walls, towers, 
and outworks wore ercclod by Iho successors of tho founder. 
Tlie earls of Richmond enjoy Jiese possessions fill they 
fell to tlie crown on Henry, earl of Richmond, becoming 
king of England by tho title of Hefi^y Vll. Charles II. 
bestowed the title of duke of Richmond oil his son Charles 
Lenox, in whoso descendants the dignity continues. The 
walks round the castle present a succession of varied 
romantic scenery. Swaledale is in many parts skirted witJT 
with bold rocks almost covered with trees and shrubs. From 
the bills on the north-west side of the town, the castle and 
town seem to be situated in a valley. The rums of the castle 
are still majestic. The bold Norman keep is almost entire ; 
the walls are nearly one hundred feel high and eleven feet 
thick. It is the properly of the duke of Richmond. The 
dilapidations seem to be solely owing to the neglect q|f 
repairs. 

A small monastery, called the Grey Friary, was founded 
at Richmond in 1258, the sole remains of which are a 
steeple, whicli Rickman describes as ‘ a remarkably elegant 
specimen of good ])erpcndiculiu* work,’ Tho extensive 
remains of St. Agatha's Abbey are about a mile below 
Richmond : many of the arches and columns of the finely 
pointed windows and doors arc in good prehorvation. These 
ruins arc in tlie parish of Easby, and are surrounded by well- ^ 
wooded grounds and fine scenery. 

Richmond is said to have been a place of good trade for 
three centuries after the Conquest, but many causes contri- 
buted to its decay; among these may be mentioned tho 
charters granted for holding markets in neighbouring towns, 
and tlie want of water-cominuniqution, which is precluded 
by tho rocky bed of the Swale and the sudden swells to 
which tho river is subject. Tho market of Richmond is 
hold on the Saturday, and it is well supplied with corn and 
other provisions. Many wealthy people reside in the town, 
and the country for .several miles round is studded with tho 
parks and mansions of numerous landed proprietor.^'. Tho 
races are well attended, and are held in llic first w'eek of 
September, on the high moor about a mile from the town, 
where there is a commodious grand stand. Several of the 
resident gentry have training-stabics near the race-ground. 
Three fairs are hold at Richmond in the course of tlie yean 
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The chief lAunufaciory an exlcnsivc paper-mill. fJas- 
>vui ks were cslahli^theil in -riivl wiiterwurks in 18:{7. 
'llui tuwn-hull is a convenient buiUUntj;, in which the public 
business of the town is li iinsa;.lc(l and the quarler-saessions 
held both for the town and Riding. It conlains a spacious 
•isbcmbly-ioom. 

A court of record is held once a fortnight l^cforc the mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen ; it takes cognizance of all picas, 
actions, and suits in which the debts or da.iiagcs do not 
aiiiounl to more than 100/. ; iho recorder isthc solo judge in 
1 his court. A court baron for the liberty of RichmondNhire, 
of which the duke of Leeds is the chief bailiff, is ludd once in 
Ihreo weeks for the recovery of debts under forty shillings. 

The parish cliurcli is a (ilothic building, and consists of 
a nii\o, cliancel, and aisles, with a tower at the west end. It 
has been enlarged siivcral times, and exliiliits several varieties 
of arcliitecfure. The rectory is in the patronugo of the 
crown. Holy Trinity chapel stands in the market-place. 
I’he cuiiMsIory court for the archdeaconry of Richmond is 
held 111 two rooms adjoining tlie north aisle. Some portions 
of tins budding are occupied as shops and dwellings. The 
upper part of the north aisle is lilted up for divine service. 
Tlie otlier places of woiship arc a Catholic chapel, erected 
hy Sir John Lawson, Bart., in 1811; an independent 
t Impel ; and aAVcsleyan chapel. 

Rtchmuiid free grammar school was founded and en- 
dowed by the l)nrgc^ses, and incorporated by Queen Eliza- 
beth, by winch Act it was called ‘The free grammar-school 
of the burgesses of the borough or town of Richmond, in the 
eon lily of York, for the education and instruction of boys 
fliid )oiUhs in grunimar.* The four bailiffs weie to bo the 
governors of the possessions of tlie sidiool. Tlie property 
now produces a }e.n'ly income of 337/. 7s. 4//. All natives and 
the sons of burgesses and other jiersons residing within the 
borough are entitled to a'lmission as ii*cc scholars by the pay- 
ment of seven slnlhngs a > car for fire, candles, and cleaning. 
Tin* iiL>truction in writing and arillirnctic is also paid for. 

Tlie Corporation School is endowed with an annuity of 50/. 
from the borough funds and chanties, for winch fifty scholars 
ai 0 iMUglir. Tlie National School contains about one hundred 
boys and eighty girls. There are also an infant-school, a 
niechfvnics’ library, a subscription library, and a news-room. 

There are chanties at Richmond for poor tradesmen and 
widows, for the dihtributioji tjf ewt+s, bread, and ^lcdicine^, 
and various small hcmujfets for education and apprentice 
fees. (Clarkson's ,* and Allen's Yorkshire.') 
RICHMOND, fSuRUisY.] 

RlCIl.MO.NrD. [Virginia.] 

a^^^^WTER. JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH, commonly 
called Jean Paul, was horn on the 21 si of March, 1763, 
at \yunsiedcl. in the neighbourhood of Baireuth, where 
his father held the office of tertius or under-schuolmaster 
and oiganist. Shorily afler the birth of his son, he was 
made pastor of the village of Jodiz, whence he was lran.s- 
ferred lo Sidiwarzenbach on the Saale. Owing to the very 
liiniiod circnmslurices of Ins parents, as W'cll as lo the want 
ofca good schooirnasler, the boy had hitherto been educated 
and taught at home by his falher. At Scliwarzcnhach how 
ever he was sent to school, and continued Iho study of Latin 
and Greek, lo which Heine w and some other branches of 
learning were added. His slay at this scliool was short, and 
he was .sent lo the gyrauasinra at Hof, where he continued 
lnj> studies for two )cars, notwithstanding the death of his 
fuller, which happened shorily after his arrival there, and 
left hin fiiinily almost in a stale of destitution. Tlie young 
'Scholar however was in some degree supported by his grand- 
faihcr oil his mother’s side. In 1781 he went to the uni 
vcrsity of Leipzig, for his family wished that he should fol 
low the example of hia father and study theology. He 
hoped to obtain sumo support from the university, but ho 
found the difficulties greater than he had anticipated ; and 
he was ihrowm entirely on Jiis own resources. He had to 
contend with extreme want, and was sometimes even unable 
to obtain necessary food and clothing. The circumstances 
of his mother likewise grew worse, and she was unable to 
supply him with any money. Notwithstanding this pain- 
ful situation, ho persevered in his studies, and he remained 
cheerful. Soon after his arrival at Leipzig he had given up 
the study of theology, Avliich ho found ill-suited to his taste, 
and now seeing no other possibility of satisfying his most 
urgent want*, he wrote a book called ‘ Grbnliiadische 
Processe,’ 2 vols., Berlin, 1783. The pittance which he 
received for bis work, Bmall as it was, determined him 


henceforth lo try t(f support himself by writing. A second 
book, ‘ Auswalil aus des Tcufcls Papicren,’ was soon written, 
but no publisher could be found, as his first work had n(»r. 
met with a favourable reception. After many disappoint- 
ments, ho quittcfl Leipzig in 1785, and went to Hof lo leside 
with his mother, who with her family inhabited a house 
containing one apartment. All that he possessed was a 
number of MSS. containing extracts from the various works 
whidi he had read. At Hof his poverty rather increased 
than diminished, but the unconquerable vigour of his mind 
and the benevolence of a few friends kept him up. He 
engaged himself as a tutor in a family, and in 1788 he suc- 
ceeded in finding a publisher for his ‘ Answahl aus des Tcu- 
fels Papicren.’ Tlio little income whiclt he thus gained was 
however not siiilioient to support him and his family. In 
17‘J3 several families of Schwarzenbach united to invite him 
to come and undertake the education of their children, an 
offer which he gladly accepted. Here he tried and developed 
the principles of education which he afterwards (1807) pub- 
lished in his * Levana.’ His circumstances now began to 
improve, especially afler 1793, when, through the mediation 
of a frienil, he found a publisher for a new work calleil ‘ Die 
Unsichlbarc Loge,’ 2 vols., Berlin. This work attracted the 
attention of the iiublic and brought the author into notice. 
A fair prospect of success as a writer being thus opened lo 
him, he loft Schwarzenbach (1794) and returned to Ilof, 
where in the course of a few years he wrote some of his 
most admired works: ‘Hesperus,’ 4 vols., Berlin, 1794; 
‘ Quintus Fixlem,’ Baireuth, 1796 (this work was ihe first 
which anpc'ared under hi.s full name, for in the preccdiug 
ones he hail only called himself Jean Raul) ; ‘ Biographisclie 
Belusligiingcn unler dor Gehirnsehale eiiicr Uiovin,’ Ber- 
lin, 1796; ‘Siebenksiis, odcr Blnmen-Fnielit inid Dornen- 
stiicken,’ &e., 1 vols., Berlin, 1 796-97, and ‘ Dcr J iibLdsenoir,’ 
ibid, 1797. In this year Ins mother died, after having for 
a short time enjoyed the happmcss of seeing her son appro 
ciated, and Jean Paul now returned to Leipzig. His name w as 
now favourably known, and the most distingnihlied among 
his countrymen, such as Gleim, Herder, iScInller, Wielainl, 
and others, eatecincil the man no less than his woiks. In 
1798, in which year his work called * Das Campanerthal, 
odor die UnalBirbliehkcit dor Seele/ was publi&hod at 
Eifurt, he was induced hy Herder, whom he revered more 
than any other of his friends, to take up his abode at Wei- 
mar. It was about this time that he become acquainted with 
the Duko of Saxe-Hildburg hausen, who afterwards ho- 
noured him with the title of councillor of Legation (Legations- 
rath). In 1801 he married Clmrlotte Maicr, the dauglitcr 
of a distinguished physician of Berlin. He first settled at 
Meiningcn, which in 1 m 03 he exchanged fur Coburg ; but 
after a short stay in this town he took up his permanent 
residence at Baireuth. During this period of wandering he 
wrom* Bnefe Bcvorslehendcr Lubenslauf,’ Gera, 1790; 
‘ Titan,* 4 Berlin, 1800-3 ; ‘ Die Flcgeljahie,’ 4 tols.. 
Tubingen, 1804-5, 

At Baireuth he enjoyed the well dcseived fniiU of his 
indefatigable zeal— the esteem and adiniratiou of the rao.st 
illustrious and best among his countrymen. In 1809 the 
Prince Primate, Carl von Dalberg, granted him a pension of 
1000 llorins por annum. In 1815 the prince was obliged to 
resign his secular sovereignty of Regensburg. Aschaffenhurg, 
Frankfurt, Wilzlar, &c.. which he had before possessed, 
togctlier with his archbishopric and primacy of Regens- 
burg, but the pension was continued by Maximilian, king 
of Bavaria. In 1817 the university of Heidelberg honoured 
Joan Paul with the diploma of doctor of philosophy, and 
three years afterwaids he was elected an ordinary member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Munich, From the lime of 
his settlement at Baireuth, Jean Paul pursued his literary 
occupations as zealously as ever, and only now and then 
made either little excursions into the neighbouring country, 
or short journeys to Heidelberg. Munich, Berlin, and Dres- 
den. Among the works which belong to this last and 
happiest period of his life, wo shall only mention ' Vorschulo 
der Aeslhetik,* 3 vols., Hamburg, 1804; ‘ Kalzenbergers 
Badcreise,' 2 vols,, Heidelberg, 1809$ * Des Feldprodiger 
Schmelzle Reise nacli Fllitz,* Tubingen, 1809 ; ‘ Der 
Komet, odcr Nicolaus Markgraf.’dvols., Berlin, 1820-22. 

Jpuring the last years of his life he was attacked by a com-* 
plaint in the oyes, which at the beginning of the year 1825 
terminated in complete blindness. His physical powers also 
began to decline, and he died on the i4lh of Noveirtbor, 
1825, Some time before his ^death he had male prepara- 
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lions for a complete eflition of his works. This plan was 
executed hy Ids friend Dr. Otto, who edited the works of 
Jean Paul in 60 small &vo. volumes, Berlin, 1S26-28. 
Another edition in 4 vols., imp. bvo., appeared at Paris, 
18 . 36 - 38 , which is disfigured by numerous typographical 
errors. 

Whether we consider Jean Paul as a man or as an 
author, he is one of the most wonderful phenomena that 
Germany has ever produced. He was simple-hearted as a 
child, and his kindness, benevolence, and purity of conduct 
wore unpiiralleled ; yet with all this he liad courage enough 
to struggle fearlessly with a world of adversity, without 
losing one particle of his cheerful and humorous temper. 
Ills works, which are all written in prose, and most of which 
may be called humorous novels, evince the deepest and most 
intense feeling, a most profound knowlcKlge of human 
nature, and an intimate acquaintance with almost every 
department of science. His earliest writings arc sometimes 
of a‘ satirical nature, and show that he had not yet reached 
the height of pure humour which appears in his later works. 
Some of his works, such as the ‘ Levana* and ‘ Vorschulc 
dcr Aesthetik,* are not novels, but philosophical discussions 
fullt)f profound thouglit; but even here his humour some- 
times gushes forth and enlivens the abstruseness of philo- 
sophical inquiry. Notwithstanding these great qualities of 
.lean Paul, there are some circumstances wiiich prevent his 
writings from being as popular as they deserve to be. His 
ideas and conceptions are too profound to be understood 
and appreciated by the many, and his thoughts are ex- ] 
pressed in a language which \ircscnts considerable diilicullies 
even to a Gerinan. His sudden transitions, his associations 
of ideas, the frequent distortions of his sentences, in which 
parenthesis is put into parenthesis, cause such dilficultics to 
the ordinary reader, as will at first deter him from under- 
taking the tiislv of searching for the sterling matter which | 
is concealed uiifler sucli k disguise. Jean Paul moreover 
posse-^scil an inexhaustible stock of knowledge on all sub- 
jects, and his works abound in allusions which can only be 
understood by those who have made such subjects their 
study. The n umber of tlio^o who fully appreciate the merits 
of Jean Paul is, even in Germany, coiuparati\ely few; 
but those few aic the best and most enlightened of the 
nation, and the power which his works exercise over them 
is greater than tliat of any other writer. The time 
when .lean Paul shall bo fully appreciated is yet to come. 
The luifit key to his writings is a work called * Wahrheit 
avis Jean Paul’s Lebcn.* m 8 vols,, Breslau, 1826-33, which 
was coinincnccd by Jean Paul biniself, and after his death 
(ioiiliuucd and completed hy Dr. Otto. Another very use- 
ful woik in ihii rcsiiect is, R. O. Spazicr, ‘.lean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, eiii hiographischer Commentar zu scinen 
Werken,’ .0 vols., J^cipzig, 1833; H. Ddring’s ‘ Leben unci 
CliaracteristiU Richters,*' in 2 vols., Gotha, 1826, is a very 
indiircTenl work. 

English translations of some of the smaller and extracts 
from the larger works of Jean Paul have appeared in various 
mag.'izines. But the choicest specimens, whicdi are also 
most faithfully translated— arc those given in German Ro' 
mancct by T. Carlyle, who has also written some excellent 
essays on the life and writings of Jean Paul. (See Carlyle’s 
Miscdlaiiiest vol. i., p. 1-31 ; vol. ii., p. 295-377 ; comp. p. 
40.3, &c.) 

-RICI'NULA. [Extomostomata, vol. ix.. p. 457.] 

Rl'CINUS, the name of an apclalous genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Euphorbiucero. This word 
is derived from ricinus\ the Latin name for a species of in- 
sect which the fruit of this plant was supposed to resemble. 

( Plin., Nat, Hist.^ xv, 7.) The common name of Rinnm is 
Palma Christie a name applied to tbese plants by Brunfels, 
Matlhiolus, and other older botanists, on account of the form 
of its elegant lobatc leaves. It was originally a native of Asia, 
but is now naturalized in Africa, America, and the south of 
Europe. The characters of this genus arc : — Flowers monos- 
cious ; calyx 3-5-partcd, valvate ; no petals ; filaments nume- 
rous, polyadelphous ; style short ; stigmas three, bipartite, 
feathery ; ovary globose, three-celled, with an ovule in each 
cell ; fruit capsular, tricoccous ; leaves aUernate, stipulate, 
palmate, glands at apex of petiole; flowers in terminal 
panicles ; trees, shrubs, or herbs, becoming arborescent. Of 
tliis genus the Ricinus enmmuni^^ common Palma Christi, 
is best known as producing the castor-oil. It has peltate 
palmate leaves, with lancoolated serrated lobes;, an her- 
baceous glaucous stoiDi of a purplish-red colour upwards, 


and flowers in long green and glaucous spikes springing 
from the divisions of (be bianche.-5, the males from ihc lower 
part of the spike, the females from llic upper. The capsules 
are prickly. It varies in size ; in Britain it is .seen seldom 
more than three or four feet in height, but in India it is a 
tree; and Clusius mentions it as iiieasuring from two to 
four feet round its stem in Spain. Lindley rofcr.s bcveial 
species distinguished by Willdeuow to this form, viz. R. 
vmdix, R, africanuSt R, Uvulas, and R, inermis, {Flora 
Medica, p. 183.) 

R. communis will grow freely in this country, and when 
sown ill pots or hotbeds early in the season, and trans- 
planted in spring, it form.s a very handsome border annual. 

Rl'CINUS (jOMMU'NlS, llie castor-oil plant, known 
from very antient tunes both to (he Egyptians and also to 
the Greeks. Accoidiiig to Herodotus ( ii! 94), the Egyptians 
called the oil of the sillici/prion ((tiWiKUTrpiov) by thu name 
Kiki (k/ki). The Greeks also called it Croton (icporwi^, a 
name bestowed by modern botanists on a closely allied 
genus of enpliorbiaccoiis plants, one species of which yields 
the purgative oil designated Croton oil, or Oleum Tiglii. 
[Croton.] The native country of the Ricinus conirnunia is 
unknown, though it is conjectured to be originally from Bar- 
bary. Like all plants which have been long in cultivation, 
numerous varieties of it are met with, differing not only in 
colour and the peculiar priiinosc condition of ihc stem, but 
in stature and duration. In warm countries it is ligneous 
and perennial ; in cold, annual and herbaceous. The entire 
plant is possessed of active properties, but the oil extracted 
from the seeds is only employed in Europe : the aiitienls 
administered the seeds entire, but their variable action, 
occasionally even producing fatal ellects, led to their di.susc, 
and the oil is of comparatively recent introduction. The 
seed.s, of which three are found in each capsule, are about 
the size of a small bean, obtuse at both ends, surface smooth, 
shining, and beautifully marbled. They were formerly 
known in the shops as semina Ricini, or Cataputiae majoris. 
The skin consists of three tunics — Isl, an outer brittle pel- 
licle ; 2nd, a hard tesla consisting of tW'O dissimilar layers, 
the external thick, dark brown, formed of tiansverse radi- 
ating cells; the internal thinner, paler, and formed of ver- 
tical cells ; 3rd, a membrane investing the nucleus or kernel. 
‘The nucleus consists of oily albumen, and an embno, the 
cotyledons of which are membranous or foliaceous.’ TIic 
outer shell is devoid of ta.sto ; in the inner coat the acrimony 
or active principle resides, according to Dierbach ; while 
others assert the embryo to bo the scat of t''c purgative prin- 
ciple; and even Huraboldl and Bancroft stat' that if this 
part be excised, the seeds may be eaten with imiMniity. or 
the oil thereafter expressed is as mild as olive-oil. iTOSsffiT" 
hUilcmcnt has been inado respecting the Jatropha Ciircas, 
or purging- nut of tlie Philippine Islands. (See Ben net, in 
Medical Gazelle, vol. ix., p. 7.) But this is hy no means tlio 
case, as has been jirovcd by Moral and De Lens {Diction- 
tiairc dcs Sciences Medicales, i, \\\:^.) and Beiinet (/. r.) ; 
who have shown that the active principle is diffused through 
the entire substance of the kernel, though it piobably exists 
in greater intensity in the embrjo. Various procedures 
have been adopted to extract the oil, and these have miicJi 
influence on its qualities in respect of colour, acridity, and 
freedom from rancidity: there are also eirccl.s \ihieh result 
from tho greater or les.s miilurily of the seeds, the pecu- 
liar variety of the plant from which they have been ob- 
tained, and the occasionally accidental, but more frequently 
iiitctitiuual adinixtuio of other secd.^ before the different 
processes of extraction have been begun. Both in India and 
America, wlieiice the first supplies were brought, much heat 
was employed, and during the appliealioii of this agent a 
volatile principle was cither liberated, or more probably 
formed, w'hich was so irritating as to require the workmen 
to protect their faces by masks. Even in the present day 
some heat is used to obtain what is termed the cold drairn. 
castor-oil, but it is quite unnec^sary, and should alwa}a bo 
avouled. 

According to Sir Whitclaw Ainslio (Materia Indica, vol 
I, p. 25 G), the following is the plan pursued in tho East 
Indies: — ‘Take five seers of the small castor-oil nuts, and 
soak them for one night in cold water; next inoniing strain 
this water off and throw it away, and put the nuts into a 
second quantity of fresh water, and boil them in it lor two 
hours; after which strain the water off and throw it away, 
a.s in the first instance: the nuts then are lobe dried in tho 
sun on a mat for ihreo days ; at the cud of which time they 
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iiro to bo well bruised in a mortar: add to the nuts thus 
bruised ten measures of water, aud set the whole on the fire 
to boil, taking care lo keep continually stirring the contents 
of tho pot until all the oil appears at the top, when it is to 
be carefully strained off and bottled for use. Tlie quantity 
of nuts mentioned in this formula ought to yield about one 
quart bottle of oil.' Tho processes used in the United 
Slates and tlie West Indies are both objectionable, from 
employing not only heat but water, which lust promotes the 
rancidity of the oil. Tho a«Tid property and the rancidity 
arc owing to different causes, the former being always in 
protKvrtion to the freshness of the oil, the latter to the im- 
pcrioction of the means used in extracting it, or lo its age. 
Tho plan adopted iu France is the best; it is as follows: — 
The frc'ih seeds are bruised, and then put into a cold press 
(some pci^ons improperly heat the plates of tho press). The 
oil exjnessod is allowed to stand some time to permit the 
albumen, mucilage, and other matters lo subside, or it is 
filt(‘red lo separate them more rapidly. {Journal tie Phar- 
macia, tom. V., pi>. 2(17, 50G.) The produce is equal to about 
a lliird of the seeds employed, and the oil possesses all its 
natural qualities. The American procc.ss yields only 25 
per cent, of oil. In the French West Indian Islands, a 
peculiar variety of Ricinus, called i?, ruhert more active, is 
used, which yields an oil called curapat, or karahat, but 
this is violent and unpleasant, and must not bo confounded 
with or bUbstitutcd for the fine oil procured in France. Both 
tho French and Italian oils arc much weaker than oil pro- 
cured from tropical countries. Another mode of obtaining 
the t»il IS to macerate the bruised seeds in cold alcohol, by 
w'liicli six ounec.s of oil are procured from every pound of 
seeds. {Journal de Manwacie, viii., 475.) The expense of 
this process is the objection to its general employment. 

Oil of good <|uality is a thickish llnid, of a very pale yellow 
colourdhe best now almost limpid), with a slightly nauseous 
odour, and an oily taste, mild at first, but causing a feeling 
in tlie back of tho throat which is more or less inteii'^o iii 
proportion to the freshness of the specimen. Old or badly 
prepared oil is rancid and disagreeable. The specific gravity 
is, ut 55** Fahr., 0*960, according to Saussure, but accovding 
to Geiger it is only 0 954. 

It can be solidified only by a very low temperature. It is 
di-stingiiihlied among fixed oils by its complete or nearly 
complete solubility in pure sulphuric mtlier and in alcoliol, 
thereby approaching the c.sseiitial oils in its habitudes, and 
its easy comhinatiou with alkaline leys, and consequently its 
ready saponification, two properties of much importance, tho 
one funii';h;ijg a convenient test of its purity, the other fuci- 
liUljpil^its uduiinistration in a form less repulsive than its 
mary state, its very moderate price <iii the year ending 
5 til of January, Is 11, it ranged, according to quality, from 
Ad, to l0^/. per lb.) renders it scarcely worth adulterating, 
but its piiriiv may be tested by mixing it with an equal 
quanlily of absolute alcohol, iu which it should he entirely 
(ijssolvod ; the adulierating oil, if there he any, will remain 
undissulvcd. Its ultimate composition seems to he— 

S.iii'-siiri'. XTfe, 

Carbon . 74*178 74*00 

Hydrogen . ll’O.'M 10*29 • 

Oxygen . 14*788 10*71 


100*000 100*00 

It thus appears to be one of tho most highly oxygenated 
oils or fats, notwithstanding w’hicli, on exposure to the air, it 
very readdy absorbs more o.xygeii, and quickly becomes 
rancid ; it is however slow of di ving. It i.s staled lo consist 
of several proximate principles, but whether these are eclucts 
or products is uncertain. Bussy and Lecanu, wliohavo paid 
great attention to the subject {Journal de Pharniacie, xiii. 
57) incline to the latter opiriiDii. which is. the most piobablo. 
‘This oil,* they state, ‘cannot be regarded as a simple im- 
mediate principle, but as ^c/jmpoundorfranic product re- 
sulting from the mixture ofat least two different substances.* 
The other view is that it is a compound of three fatty adds 
saturated by f^tycenn, for in the process of saponification 
luo parts of castor-oil yielded - 

1. Fatty acids (viz. ricinic, claiodic, and 

margaritic acids; . , 94 

2. Glycerin . • , , a 

102 

The only analysis of the seeds is that of Geiger (Hand- 
buck der Pharmudv, ii., p. 1071) • 


a. Sccd’Coats< 


b. Nucleus of 
the seeds 


Loss (moisture) 


Tasteless rosin and ex- 
tractive , 1*91 

Brown gum . « 1*91 

Ligneous ftbro • 20*00 

Fatty oil , 46*19 

Gum • . 2*40 

Caseum (albumen) o * 50 

Ligneous fibre, with 
starch, &c. , 20*0 


23*82 


69*09 


7*09 


For further details respecting tho chemistry of castor-oil, 
see Pereira’s Mat, Med,, li., p. 770. 

Ca.stor-oil is a mild aperient or laxative when jiiirc, ope- 
rating without griping or other inconvenience, and com- 
monly very soon after its administration. It is the most 
proper laxative for infaiUB,and in many inflammatory stales 
of the abdomen or of tile kidneys, bladder, &c. It is also 
one of the best purgatives in rheumatism, especially in lum- 
bago, and one of the be.st means of relieving habitual con- 
[ slijiulion, as, unlike other purgatives, the do»c may be suc- 
I eessively reduced without its power being impaired. It is 
I also a most eligible medicine in piles or other affections of 
! tho rectum. Alone or with lurpenliiie it is a very ellu acious 
I means of expelling worms. The chief obstacle lo its e.xten- 
I sivo use is the repulsive la.sto which it often possesses. Many 
I expedients have been adopted lo remove or lessen this ; but 
no artifice can make bad or old oil good or palatable. Uanciu 
I oil may be purified by calcined magnesia; but the carelul 
exclu.sion of the air, which prevents the rancidity occiirniig, 

: is preferable to any process fur removing it when it has 
j affected the oil. Mixing the oil immediately before swal- 
I lowing it, with milk, coffoe, or broth, is sometuiies a suc- 
cessful means of escaping tho un pleasantness. Brandy and 
gm are improper in many cases, owing to their heating pro- 
perties. Syrup of orange and lemon aie beneficial adjuncts, 
especially if a portion of the ofangc-peel bo masticated im- 
mediately after swallowing the mixture. An emulsion with 
yolk of egg is sometimes acceptable, if made immediately 
before it is administered. By far the best plan however is 
to take advantage of tho toadcncy to combine with alkalis,, 
and so form a soapy (‘luulsion, which does not destroy I lie 
purgative power, while it completely alters tfie aiipeurance, 
aud prevenls any one recognising the oily object of Ins 
aversion. To effect this liowcvor rcupiires care ami skill, 
especially as a variable quantity of alkaline ley is needed, 
according to the ago of the oil, very old oil requiring more 
ley than fresh oil, Iu general from tiftoon lo twent y diojis 
of pure liquor polas.sao will saponify half an ounce of oil. to 
which one ounce of distilled water, and one drachui of spirit, 
of pimento or of nutmeg are to ho added. 

1. Quantity of eastor-otl on which duty was paid for home 
consumption in the United Kingdom, showing the avoiage 
annual consumption in each of the following periods of five 
years each, with tho net revenue annually received in each 
period • — 

Avcratfc Atinu.il 


Periodrtof Five YoarB. Ilomu Consuitiinion. Not Krvi’uuo, 

18*20-4 170,820 lbs. £10,055 

1825-9 281.061 7,678 

1S30-4 409,541 2,425 

1835-9 708,005 538 


2. Rates of duly:— 

I mli.i Com- 

Tlritlsh Posse8.%k)Da. i>utiy’sT,i’iriloricK. For<’ij,ni Countries 
*• 4. 8, tl. s. ri. 

1820-4 1 3 per lb. 1 .3 per lb. 1 3 pop lb. 

1825 0 6.. 0 9 .. 1 0 , 

1828 0 3 .. 0 3 .. 1 0 ..’ 

1833 . 2 6 per cwt. 2' 6 por cwt. 1 0 .. 

l836(Aiig.)l 3 13.. 1 .3 per cwt. 

The distinction formerly made in tho rate of duty between 
castor-oil from British possessions and foreign countries was 
nuilc unnecessary, as innc-lenth.s of the quantity on which 
duty is paid cpmes from countries witliin the limits of tho 
Kast India Company’s territories, and nearly tho wliolo of 
the remaining tenth is from the British West Indies. About 
one-fourth of the. quantity imported is re-exported. In 
1837-8-9 the importations averaged annually 905,726 Ibsi, 
and tho homo consumption 686,755 lbs. 

Custor-oil is extensively used in tho £ast| France, Italy, 
and elsewhere, for buniing. 
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RICKETS, or Rachitis (from paxiQf the spine), is a dis- 
ease in which the bones being of unnatural softness, 
some of them bend under the weight of the superincum- 
bent parts of the btsly. Bones affected with rickets pre- 
sent such a softness of texture that they may bo cut with 
a knife ; their walls are remarkably thin, and their inte- 
rior, instead of being filled with marrow deposited in their 
bony cells, is occupied by a semi-tluid jelly-like substance 
of a reddish colour, which fills a number of rounded cavi- 
ties of irregular size. The quantity of earthy matter in 
such bones is reduced to considerably less than Its natural 
proportion, and they lose much of their normal weight. 
All the bones may be thus affected, but it is only those 
which liavc to bear the weight of the body that give evi- 
dence of it by bending; the arms,' for example, never 
change their form, but the thigba and legs become arched 
forwards under ttie weight of the trunk ; the spine assumes 
a variety of curves from the pressure of the head ; the 
breast bone becomes' prominent, and'thc ribs flatteiud; the 
haunch-bones grow outwards, and the pelvis is sometimes 
seriously deformed by an approximation of its anterior and 
posterior boundaries. 

Rickets, as far as tho softness of the hones is concerned, 
cannot be regarded as a dangerous disease; for (his condi- 
tion is generally recovered from, though not without de- 
formity of the trunk and lower limbs. But the disease of 
the bones is commonly only a pari of a general stale of dis- 
ease affecting many other organs of the body. The muscles 
are always palo and weak, and there are all the signs of 
general debility ; and besides these, the brain and the organs 
contained in the chest and abdomen arc peculiarly apt to 
suffer, and become the seat of fatal diseases, such as hydro- 
cephalus, phthisis, obstruction of the mesenteric glands’, &c. 

In all these respects there is much resemhlamo between 
rickets and scrofula; each may be regarded rather as a 
general disease tlian as a disorder of any particular organ 
or system of organs. The similarity extends to the remedies 
beneficial to each, which consist mainly of such means as 
uill host amend the original weakness of the constitution, 
including a good and carefully regulated diet, pure air, 
warm clothing, bathing, and as much of active exercise as 
can be borne without fatigue. To these it is not essential 
in all cases that medicines should bo added: where any are 
necessary, they arc usually mild aperients and tonics, espe- 
eiallv those of the latter class which contain iron. 

When ricUels affects only or chiclly the bones, an alten- 
lion to tho means just mentioned will, with advancing age, 
usually lead to a termination of tho disease. The bones 
wiM gradually become hard by the addition of their natural 
quantity of earthy matter. They retain indeed the curves 
which they acquired in their condition of softness, but the 
want of strength which might result from this change of 
form is compensated by ilio remarkable thickness and 
strength which they acquire in the concavities of the curves, 
upon which the chief stress from the weight of the body 
falls. 

Young poisons are exclusively subject to rickets. It 
occurs at the age of two or three years, and from that 
time to puberty, and as the curvatures begin to form as 
soon as the weight of tho body is thrown on tho limbs 
by assuming the erect posture, it is commonly proposed to 
support the upper part of the body and tho limbs by iro?is. 
Such measures however aro, in a large majority of cases, 
full of mischief ; if they can ever accomplish their inten- 
tion of supporting the head and trunk, it can only be by 
preventing onlirely that active use of tho limbs which is 
essential to the attainment of tho proper hardness of tho 
bancs, ll is constantly observed that the strength and 
density of bones are in direct proportion to the habitual ex- 
ertion of the muscles attached lo them ; and as tho latter 
g.re made inactive by irons, the application of any such 
inodes of restraint cannot but bo injurious to those affected 
with rickeia. 

When children first begin to walk, their legs not unfre- 
quently become a little bent. This is especially the case 
with those that are lartre and have heavy bodies to bear; 
but it is no^to be regaraed as a sign of rickets, and when 
the musedes of the limbs become stronger, and tlie bones in 
their natural process of development grow harder, the 
curvatures will gradually disappear. The distinction be- 
tween this kind of bending of the legs and that dependent 
on rickets may be made by the condition of tho general 
health in each; in the former it is unaffected or may even 
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be more than usually good, in the latter it is always weak 
and disordered. 

RICKM A NSWORTH. [IlEttTFORDsiiiRK.] 

Rl(IOCHET,a word expressing the act of rchoundliqr^ jji 
applied to that mode of firing ordnance in which (the ivms 
of the piece being parallel, or inclined at a small angle to 
tho horizon) the shot or shell, having described a curve in the 
air, descends to tho> ground, and, after striking or grazing it, 
rises upwards ; when, by the force of the impulsion, and tho 
power of gravity, it describes a second curve of small eleva- 
tion: the shot, then descending as before, again grazes the 
ground, from whence it experiences a second roflection. 
This effect frequently lakes place several limes before the 
force of impulse is destroyed. 

Ricochet firing is most generally employed in tho attack 
of fortresses in order to enfilade or rake the faces of works, 
whoso fire might be directed upon the ground on which the 
approaches are to be made: for that purpose a battery of tho 
besiegers is placed with its front perpendicular to the pro- 
longed direction of each rampart or parapet, and three or 
more guns are laid either horizontally or with slight ele- 
vations or depressions, according to the position of the bat- 
tery, so that their shot may pass a little above the crest of 
the parapet which covers the line to be enfiladed. The 
same mode of firing is also occasionally employed by the 
besieged against the batteries of the enemy. In either cu>e 
the intention is to dismount the artillery by- causing the 
shot or shells to strike it obliquely behind the parapet ur 
epaulement, or to destroy the traverses which cover it. It 
is also used to compel the troops to abandon the para]>ets, 
or to destroy the palisades of the covered* way or ditches, 
so as to facilitate the entrance into a work when an assault 
is to bo made by main force. 

The practice of firing ;i-ricochet was first tried by Vauban 
at the sieges of Philipsburg and Mannheim, in tho war of 
1688 ; and in a letter which that engineer wrote to Louvnis, 
he states that at the former place it had succeeded so far 
as to dijmounl jix or seven pieces of cannon, and oblige the 
defenders to abandon a long branch of a lioinwork and a 
face of one of the bastions in front of the ground on which 
the chief attack took place. The success of ricochet firing 
appears to have been still greater at the siege of Ath, which 
was conducted by Vauban during the same war. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, soon afier the iii- 
vcnliou of this method of firing, the changes which were 
made in the trace or plan of fortifications, though attended 
with many and great advantages, were such as to render 
the works more liable than those of former limes to the 
destructive action of the ricochet. The great sal 
given fo the ravelins, and the consequent acuteness of ttie" 
salient angles, allow the prolongations of tho faces to be 
easily observed by thebesiogerh while at a distance from tho 
work; and thus the guns in the ricoclictting batteries are 
enabled to enfilade the faces in their whole length with 
great accuracy. The faces of the bastions were also leiiglh- 
eiied about tho same time; and in forlifieations con- 
structed on tho inferior polygons, or those of few sides, 
there is a like facility of dismounting the artillery on tho>e 
faces. The latter evil censes to exist when the works are 
foi'tned on the superior polygons, because the prolongations 
of the faces of tho bastions may then fall upon the interme- 
diate ravelins, and thus he invisible to the enemy ; but, lor 
the damage to which the long faces of the ravelins aio ex- 
posed, no other remedy can bo found than in the construc- 
tion of traverses or blindages on the terrcpleins, or in co- 
vering the general direction of the faces by an advanced 
portion of the latter, about twenty >ards long, on each side 
of tho salient angle. 

The French engineers divide ricochet firing into Iw.) 
kinds, of which one is derignatod ricochpt moit, and (he 
other Hcochet tetidai^hori and long ricochet); the former 
comprehend i tig all elevations o( the piece, from the gieat- 
ost which the charge and the gun-carriage will permit, to 
that which is but little above tho horizon ; and the latter term 
being applied to all other cases, down to that in which, from 
the height of the battery, tho gun is depressed below the 
horizontal plane. When the crest of the parnpet which 
covers tho rampart or the ground to be ricochet ted is above 
the level of the battery, the coincidence of that crest with the 
vertex of the trajectory forms the inferior limit to the eleva- 
tion of the piece; for if the shot were to puss clo-sely over 
that crest with a lower elovation, it would at that place be 
ill the ascending branch of the curve, and then the ground 
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behind the ooTcring parapet would not, to a considerable 
distance from thence, be struck. In proportion ns the eleva- 
tion of the piece is increased above the samo limit, the \er- 
tex of the trajectory is nearer to the battery, and thus the 
shot is in the descending branch when it passes over the 
crest of the work. 

When the parapet over which the shot is to pass has 
little elevation above the hallcry, it requires considerable 
charges to allow the vertex of tho traj.cclory to coincide with 
the crest ; but the charges diminish rapidly as the height of 
the parapet increases, or as the distance of the battery from 1 
thence diminishes : the effect of this is to produce the kind 
of ricochet first mentioned above, for the angle made by the 
descending branch with the horizontal ground being greater, 
the rebounds of the shot are more numerous within a gi\cii 
extent of ground, and between tho successive grazes the 
curves are higlicr and shorter. In this case, and w'hcn tho 
descending branch passes through the crest, the shot falls 
almost immediately behind the parapet, and no part of the 
ground to be ricochcllcd is free from its action : this is not 
always certain, when by great charges and low cle\ations 
the second kind of ricochet is used, since it may happen 
that the shot will pass above the objects which it should 
strike within the limits of the ground. In the modern 
system of fortification the greatest length of the faces of 
works which arc liable to the ricochet is about 100 yards; 
therefore when there arc no traverses on llio terruplein, and 
it is merely 're([uircd to strike an object somewhere between 
the crest of the covering parapet (supposed to be about 8 
feet high) and the further extremity of any such lace, the 
descending branch of the trajectory will make with the Ho- 
rizon an angle of about one degree, and the charge and ele- 
vation of the gun should he <leteriuiiied so that tliis condi- 
tion may be fulfilled. From shot so fired a traverse near 
the covering parapet would entiicly protect the ground, 
since the pi-gjoctilc would lodge in it, and do no harm (o the 
defenders ; and in order that the fire of shot may do execu- 
tion, whether rande in that manner or with an increased 
elevation of the piece so as to produce rccochcts, it is neces- 
sary previously to destroy the tra\crsc by shells fired as 
above described. For such a juiiposo General Millar’s 
8-iiich howitzers wdl probably he found to he the most ser- 
viceable ; and if the large shot subseijiuMitly fired a ricoeiiet 
to dismount the artillery shoidd not succeed in clearing an 
enciny’.s work of the troops win) defoiid the para|)ef, sphe- 1 
rical case shot fiiod from 2-1 pounder guns might bo I 
advantageously ciuploved. One gun in a litoehet battery ! 
should be exactly luMlio prolongation of the crest of the ' 
parapet oi\, the face to be enfiladed, in order that its shot 
:^c, With the long ricochet, the intcriuj’ ^lopc of such 
parapet. 

Experiments in ricochet firing wevo carried on at Wool- 
wich, in the months of Juno and October, 1821, when a 
work 100 yards long, and resembling tlie face of a bastion j 
or ravelin, vras enfiladed in that manner with iron and brass | 
ordnance of different natures ; the covering face was eight 
feet high, and its erest was nearly on a level with the axes 
of the guns in the battery. The results were, that with a 
range eoual to 400 }ards, and a charge of powder equal 
to i of the weight of tho shot, about two-thirds of the 
number of rounds took effect; at fi 00 yards, with charges 
varying from 'jlj to j, of the weight, from one-third to ohe- 
half took effect; and at 800 yards, with charges from 
between one-third and two-thirds took effect. It was cuii- 
cluded therefore that ricochet batteries ought, if possible, to 
he at a distance varying from 4U0 to 600 yards from the 
nearest part of the line of rampart to ho enfiladed ; for be- 
yond the latter distance the ctTect of the fire is uncertain. 
The long ricochet, with diigli charges and small elevations 
or depressions of the guns, may however be advantageously 
employed in firing from llie ramparts of a fortress on the 
ground in front, or against extensive lines of works when 
the battery is at a much gr£>atcr distance. 

It appears from the experiments above-mentioned that 
tho best elevations of ordnance for enfilading a work u-rico- 
chot with shot or shells is that in which the axis of the 
piece is directed at an angle varying from 6 to 9 degrees 
above a lino drawn from tho chamber of the gun or howitzer 
to ihe crest of the parapet over which the projectile is to 
pass. It IS stated that of 170 shells filled with powder which 
were fired, 58 took efiect, but only 33 burst in the work. 
Before the tiavcrses were constructed several guns on the 
work were struck and rendered useless; but afterwards. 


though the traverses w'ere much injured, none of the guns 
protected by them were disabled. 

When employed ugiiiiist troops in the field, ricochet firing 
is found to be of osseiUial service ; for the shot makiiig on 
the ground eight or leu grazes, it cannot fail at some of 
these to take effect. In 1707, the King of Prussia had 
several six-inch mortars mounted on travelling carriages; 
aud from these ho caused shells to be thrown ii- ricochet, in 
an oblique direction, against the enemy’s line, wliich it im- 
mediately put in great disorder. . 

llicochel firing, when first employed in sieges, from the 
defenders not being prepared with means to diminish its 
destructive effects, produced immediately a strong impres- 
sion of its power ; and tho opinion of its superiority to the 
direct mode of firing has continued to prevail from the time 
of Vaubaii to the present day, though the service of arlil- 
ItM-y is now so precise, that when tho guns in an enemy’s 
work can ho seen, they can he as readily dismounted by tho 
latter mode as by the ricochet. It ought also to be remem- 
bered that before the latter can be usefully employed, tho 
parapets, traverses, or blindages which cover the artillery of 
a fortress must be ruined by other means ; and it may rea- 
sonably be concluded that the rapid reduction, or the most 
protracted defence of a place, will always bo owning to a ju- 
dicious coinhination of the different modes in which, accord- 
ing to ihe circumstances, artillery can ho used during the 
siege. [SiKGK.] 

UIDEAG CANAL. [Canada.] 

HIDING. [YoRKsriiUK.] 

RIDINGKR, JOHN ELIAS, was born in 1095, at Him 
in Suabia. and was instructed in drawing by his father, 
who was a schoolmaster, and m the rudiineiit’s of piiinling 
by Christopher Rasch. Ilis genius led him to aimual 
paiuling. ‘ He was,’ says Fuseli, ‘ one of the grc;:tcsl de- 
signers of animals of every denomination whom ihe annals 
of painting can jjroduce. If he has been cxivllod by Rii- 
gendas in horses, and by Rubens perhaps in the" ideal 
d|gnity of the lion, he fur surpashod them and the ust oi 
his predecessors and contemporaries in the wide e\t< nl ef 
his powers over every sj)ccie» of brute ciealion.’ Unaij 
thinks this ciicomiuin exaggerated ‘ by the iiaidoindil' 
partiality of his couiitrymun and biogiaplier M. Fuseli ’ (hut 
Fuseli was a Swiss, not a German). Ills biographer in the 
‘Conversations Lexicon’ says, ‘No ]>ainttir e\er represented 
with .such truth the eliaraeters of wild animaN. His de- 
lineations of them are, as it were, their natural lustory. 
They take ihe spectator into the leccsses of the foiest, 
amidst lions, tigers, and other wild beasts, who ,c liguies, 
dens, and mode of life are reproKcmted by him with the ac- 
curacy of a naliiralist. Ills landscapes are 'alwais .suited to 
the uiiiinuls. He was less happy in the rcpiT'seiilalioii of 
the human figure, and of tame animals, for instance 
horses. His paintings arc rare, for he painted hut liitle, 
his lime being almost wholly taken up by Ids ninnerou:!! 
drawings,^ which arc executed with groat orcuracy and 
taste. The largest and most rhoiee colloetion of them 
fahoiit 1400) are in the possession of Mr. Weigel at lAjipzig. 
His copper-plates or etchings are very numerous, of which 
the following are considered as the hes.t:— eight plates of 
wild animals; forty plates of obscrvalious of ulld animals; 
fables of animals, sixteen plates; huniing of animals of the 
eliaso by clogs, twenty-eight plate.**; Paradise, in twelve 
plates. Tho coppers arc in the possession of Schlossin, 
repository of arts at Augsburg. Old impressions are Bcarcu, 
and pretty high in price.’ Ridinger was chosen, 1757, di- 
rector of the Academy of Painting at Augsburg, where ho 
died in 1 767. Ili.s .sons Martin Klias and John Jacob fol- 
lowed their father’s profession. The first, and Ridinger’s 
son-in lavv John Gottfried Seuter, had some share in the 
execution of his copper-plates. Tho latter engraved in 
mezzoliiifo. 

RIDLKY, NICHOLAS, was born in the countv of 
Norlhumbuihnwl, near the beginning of the sixteonlh I-on- 
lury. lie was educated first at Nowcastlc, and afterwards 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. He received further in- 
struction in France, and having gained some reputation for 
learning, returned to Cambridge, took orders, and hecamo 
iua*«ter of his college. His knowledge and powm* of preach- 
ing having attracted the attention of Cranmer, lie was pre- 
sented with clerical preferment, became one of tho knur’s 
chaplains, and m 1547 was nominated bishop of Rochester. 
Ills denunciations from the pulpit of the use of imaces and 
of holy water soon showed him tho slrenuoua suppler of 
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Prolcsf.iiit doctrines, ami bis abilities caused bini to be 
ahsociiiiid >\ilh the principal rofoiraers both in their chief 
undei takings and discussions. He frequently disputed on 
transuii.'tltintiation and other doctrines : and he sat as a mem- 
ber of the commission uppoinied to examine into changes 
brought against Bonner, bishop of London. The commis- 
sion deprived Bonner of his dignities, and, after sumo time 
had elapsed, Ridloy was appointed his successor in the see 
of London. Soon after his appointment he commenced a 
^isltation of his diocese, actively endeavouring to dttfuso 
Protestant doctrines, for the belter understanding of which 
be assisted Cranmer in fiaming forty*one articles, w'ltich 
wtMe svibaoquontly promulgated, lie was nominated bishop 
of Durham, but' his appointment was never completed. 
Three instances are mentioned, in which he attempted great 
ends by the force and nower of his preaching : he aimed at 
tlio conversion of the Princess Mary, went to her residence 
at Hunsdon, and requested permission to preach before her. 
This permisssioii she peremptorily refused, and so oflended 
llidicy, who afterwards showed considerable ^cnero^ity 
ami a ready sense of forgiveness, by interceding witli Kdward 
VI. on Mary's behalf, that she should be allowed the free 
exercise of her religion. Secondly, he endeavoured through 
his preaching to direct the young king's mind to works of 
charity, describing throe sorts of poor— such as were so by 
infirmity, by accident, or by idleness. Edward, deeply im- 
pressed by Ibis sermon, ordered Grey Friars’ church, with 
its revenues, to be a house for orphans; Sr. Bartholomew’s, 
near Smithficld, to bo an hospital; and gave liis own house 
of Bridewell to he a place of corrcelion and work for such 
as were wilfully idle. (Burnet.) Thirdly, at the instigation of 
the supporters of Lady Jane Gray, wlioso case he espoused, 
he sot forth her title in a sermon at St. Paul’s, warning the 
people of the dangers they would be in, and the ruin that 
would befal the Piotestant cause, if the Princess Mary 
should eome to iho throne. 

On Mary’s accession, Ridley was immediately imprisoned. 
Her (luteslation of his opinions was aggravated both by the 
Mirviecs he had rendered to the Protestant cause and his 
opposition to her accession. She committed him to the 
Touor, in July, 15o3, and did not suffer him to be removed 
iiulil complaints were made that the most learned Protest- 
unis were restrained from attending the discussions inain- 
tuiiied by the Catholics and the ReKirmers on different dis- 
puted points. In April, a convocation was appointed 
at Oxford, at winch the doctrine of iho real presence was lo 
he discussed, and since Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
esiocined the most learned men of their persuasion, the 
queen granted a warrant for removing them from the Tower 
lo the prisons alOxfoid. Each disputed in his turn amidst 
great disorder, shoutings, tauntings,and reproaches; all were 
considered to be defeated, and all were adjudged obstinate 
heietics. Ridley never again left Oxford, lie was rccon- 
ducted to pri.son, and after resisting many efforts to induce 
him to recant, was led with Latimer to the stake on the 
16ih of Oclober, ISflS. The place of his execution was in 
front of Baliol College. Gunpowder was hung to his neck, 
but it w'as long before the flames penetrated the mass of 
fuel, and explosion did not terminate his miserable sulfcr- 
ings until his extremities were consumed; ho boro hU 
tortures with undaunted courage. Burnet says that for his 
piety, learning, and solid judgment, he was the ablest man 
of all that advanced the Reformation. 

Acts and Monuments ; Burnet; Rapin ; Lingard; 
Hume; and Wood’s /IZ/ecnrs OxoniemeSj 4n which a list of 
his writings is given.) 

UIKNZI. [Papal States.] 

RIBS, FERDINAND, an eminent composer of the 
German school, was born at Bonn on the Rhine, in 1785. 
He was at first educated under his father, afterwards re- 
ceived instructions ft'om Bernhard Romberg, and finally had 
a few lessons in compoisition from Albrccht^berger, the cele- 
brated theorist, to whom he was recommended by Beethoven, 
the great composer candidly confessing that he possessed 
not the talent for leaching, which he considered as a * par- 
ticular gift.* But the young musician was studious and 
industrious, and acquired Axim books more knowledge than 
he obtained from oral oommunication. His first profes- 
sional attempts were made at Munich ; his next at Vienna, 
where he remained till 18U5, when he was drawn as a 
coii.vcript for the French army, which then occupied the 
capital of Austria, but, having early lost the use of one eye, 
he was declared disqualified for military service. He aftcr- 
P. C.. No. 1232. 


wards went to Paris, and composed much, but not 8ucces4 
fully. The Beethoven school, lo wlitli he lulungod, was 
then but little undci stood out of Geimanv. He alinwaids 
proceeded, through Hamburg, Copeiiliageii, and Stock- 
holm, to Si. Peteisburg, where foniinc began to sunlo on 
his clTorts, and was preparing lo set out for Moscow, but the 
French army again deranged all his plans, and he dually 
determined to seek the English shores, where alone he 
could hope to pursue his peaceful art undisturbed. Ho 
arrived in Ixmdon in 1813, and was immediately received 
by the liberal violinist Solomon, who procured his admrs- 
sion into the Philharmonic Society, where his symphonies 
were performed with great applause, and he exhibited bis 
talents as a first-rale pianoforte player. He now was most 
actively engaged, both as a composer and teacher, and by 
his unwearied exertions amassed a handsome independence. 
In 1824 he returned to his native country, continuing how- 
ever to exercise bis talents as a composer, and, besides many 
works for the pianoforte, produced two Gorman operas, and 
an oratorio, David, a work of more than ordinary merit. 
But his early efforts and privations, his unintermitting and 
exhausting labours, undermined his constitution, and to 
these he may be considered to have fallen a victim. He 
died at Frankfort in 1838. 

RIESENGEBIRGE. [Germany.] 

RIK'TI. [Spolkto, Province of.] 

RIE'IM, the aiilient Beate, once one of the principal 
towii-s of the Sabini, and now the chief town of a province of 
the Papal State, which has retained the name of Sabina to 
our own times, but is now annexed to the delegation or ad 
niiiiibtrative diviMuii of Spoleto. Rieti stands on an elevated 
plain about one thousand feet above the sea, which is part of 
the western highlands of the Apennines, a large tract which 
projects out of the central ehain of the Abruzzo. This tract 
begins at the ridge cast of Antrodoco, which forms the boun- 
dary bclwcen the table land of Aqiiila, 2500 feet above tho 
sea, the waters of which run by the Pescara to the Adriatic, 
and the basin of the Vclino, or of Rieti. the waters of which 
run into the Tiber. This mounlain- region, which belongs 
partly lo the Papal and partly to the Ncapolitau territories, 
was the country of the antienl Sabini. Its length is about 70 
miles from north to <outh, from the sources of the Nera at the 
foot of Mount Tctricus above Norcia. to the sources of the 
Anio above S’ubiaco. Its greatest bicadlb, from the defile east 
of Antiodoco, on the road from Aquila to Rieti, to the fall of 
the Velino nearTcrni, is about thirt) miles on the map. Tho 
Nera forms the northern boundary of this ma.ss of highlands, 
and drains the northern pari of them by means of the river 
Corno, which rises near Leonessa, and tlovving no^|j|wards 
through a narrow glen near Norcia, joins the Upiior Tvcitt 
near Cerreto. The Velino and its allluents drain the central 
and by far the largest part of the highland region. The 
Anio drains the southern part as far as the ridge which 
divides its waler.s from thojsc which flow eastvvanl h\ the 
Sacco into the l.iris. The Anio falls by a cascade at Tivoli 
into the lowlands of the Campngna. and tlieiiee flows into 
the Tiber. The t wo waterfalls of the Velino and Anio are tliu 
only outlets by which the v\aters of the highlands of Subiiia 
find iheir way westward lo the Tiber. 

A succession of mountaiii-ridges form the wesfern boun- 
dary of the highlands of Sahitiu on the side of the Tiber, 
extending fjcm tho Anio at Tivoli to the Nera above Tcrui. 
The southern part of ibis range near the Anio is known by 
the antient name of Lucrelilis, now Monte Gennaro; and 
the nurtberii part, which extends to the Neia, by the name 
of Mount Cantcriu.s which is seen from the valley of the 
Tiber towering to the eastward above the towns of Magliauo, 
Calvi, Otiicoli, and Narni. The eastern boundary of the 
region of the Sabini is formed by the lofty ridge of the cen- 
tral Apennines, consisting of the groups of Monte Sibilla, 
7200 feet ; Mount Tcrminillo, north-east of Rieti, 7000 feel ; 
and Mount Velino, 8 ISO feet. Between these two ridges 
lies the basin of the Velino, the lower part of which forms 
the plain of Rieti. The Velino has its .source in the central 
Apennines, about fifteen miles north of Antrodoco, at the 
foot of Mount Cenatra, not far from the sources of tho 
Tronto, which flows on the opposite or eastern slope to tho 
Adriatic, [Ascoli.] The Velino fii*st flows southward 
through a narrow and deep glen until it reaches Antrodoco, 
where it turns to the west, passing by Civila Ducalo and 
Rieti. Before it reaches the latter town, it receives the 
Salto or Iinelc from the south. The Salto rises nearTag- 
liacozzo, not far from the lake Fuciiio, and flows north-west 

VoL. XX.-C 
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llirousj;^! a sec\u<le(l but inlcrcslini; valley called Cicolano, 
belonging to llie Neapolitan Icrrilury. This valley has* been 
explored of hilo years by Dodwell and by Keppel Cji aven, 
for the purpose of examining llie lemams of Cyclopian con- 
slruohons whuh are bcalleied all about this disiricl, and 
whie.h arc supposed to belong to ilio towns of the aborigines 
mentioned by Dionysius (i t l) as dtMroycd long before his 
lime. (Kcppcl Cxnxcw, Krr.urswns in the Abruzziy 
vol. i., rliup. 7.) Others look for those towns, I’alantiiim, 
llaiia, Tioni, and Lisla, on the bunks of the Vdlmo above 
Uieti, where remains of Cyclopian walls are also found. 
(Review of Dr. Crutner’s DfixcrifjfioH qf Aniiont !Ut1y^ in 
the ‘Quarterly Journal of Education/ No. xiv.) Culilne, 
anolhor town mentioned by Cato and Dionysius, is supposed 
to have been also in the valley of the Vehno near Patorno, 
wlierc there is a small but deep lake, which is still called 
Cut ilia. The ruins of Trebula Mutiisca are south of Ricli, 
near O^teria Nuova, on the Via Salaria, and in the same di- 
rcciion are the remains of Cures, near the village of Correse ; 
at the foot of Mount Lucretilis are other remains, supposed 
to he those of Suna and Or\iniinn, also raentionod by Dio* 
iiydus as cities of the aborigines. 

In modern times, the district of Cicolano, in the valley of 
the Salto, has acquired a certain hi.storical intere.st on ac- 
count of the tragical end of I ho Ceuci, a Roman baronial 
family of the middle ages, the head of which, Francesco Ccnci, 
was murdered in the castle of Petrella, at the instigation of 
his wife and daughter, who were put to death after a long 
trial, which has been the subject of many compoailions both 
in prose and verse. 

The Velino, after iis rontlaeticc with the Salto, passes 
through Rieti, dividing the ciiy iVoni the suburb, and then 
turning to the north- west receives the Turano also from 
the south. The Turano, the siiiiienl Telonius, rises in the 
Neapolitan territory, not far from the Anio, in the moun- 
tains which border the basin of the Kueino to 1 lie west- 
ward, and on the opposite side of which the Liris has 
its source. The Turano runs in a north-west direct ion 
nearly parallel to the Salto, passes by Carseoli on the Via 
Tiburtina, which leads fiom Tivoli into the country of the 
INfarsi, Hows along the eastern base of Mount Lucretilis, 
and then enters the plain of Ricti, whine 
after a course of about -tO 

Juraiio, the p-eulor j)art of wlm^^ ],ys i>apa| Slate, 

but which, like tho rest of icgion, is almost unknown 
to travellsrs, is the yf Rocca Sunbalda, near the site 

Ii Vp®i Mutusca. ll was on the banks of 

the consul P, Ruliliusaiid 8000 men were 
and killed during the Marsiaii or Social war. 

The plain of Rieti is one of the most delightful spots in 
Italy. It is covered with plantations of mulberry-trees, 
vines twining round elms and maple trees, fields of wheat, 
Indian corn, beans, tlax, lumip, wood, and vegetables of 
every kind. It is traversed by two clear streams, which 
unite their waters about three miles below the town of 
Ricti, whose churches, steeples, and other niassivo build- 
ings make a fine contrast with the biilliant verdure of the 
surrounding country. Farther down the river, between 
the right bank and tho base of the Apennines, is a succes- 
sion of marshes and lakes, tlie largc.st of w’liicb, called Pifi 
di Lucu, is about 10 miles in cireumfercnce ; the banks are 
very bold and picturesque, but arc con>idered unw'bolesomo. 
The w aters of the lake have an outlet into the V^elino. Near 
this place the two ridges, eastern and western, which bound 
the plain of Rieti, approach near each other, leaving only a 
iiarrowr gorge tlirough which the Velino Hows on a rocky 1 
bed with a rapid declivity until it reaches the edge of the I 
terrace, whefo it falls into llie valley of t he Nera amidst clouds 
of mist. According to the measurement taken by the engineer 
Rraiidolmi, the whole |wrpeiidicular height from the edge 
of the rock to the level of tho Nera below is 143 metres, or 
about 4 j j English feet. The fall however is broken into 
two part's, the first of which is perpeudiculur, after which 
the water form.^ a succession of cascades or rapid.s, until it 
luee/s the Nera. A pavilion called ‘ la Specola,’ erected by , 
Pius VI. on a projecting shelf ofrock which overhang.s tho . 
precipice, commands a fine view of the fall and of the valley j 
of the Nera below. The cascade, called Della Marmora, ( 
cowivdered by t\4 Vbe Cvue^V w Euvopc, xbe 

mass of water being sujierior to all the Alpine cascades, 
dnd tho height far superior to the fall of the Rhine at 
Schainiauseti. A rainbow is often seen hovering on the 
mist produced by the spray : 


A raiiirlileBs catarnct t 
ffurribly boHiililiil! but uii thu vcijj^o. 

From Bull! to buIc. bcnoath ihc i(hlteriBg muni, 

Au lri;i Biti), ninulst tliu inrcninl Mugi'. 

{Chtlde Harold, canto iv.') 

Tho best view of the cascade is from the banks of the 
Nera below, uhoiil three miles dLstance from the village of 
Pupigno, which is near Tcrni. (Touriion ; Valery.) The 
name of Marmora lias been given to tho mountain from 
which the river fulls, on account of (he abundant iiicriista- 
lious, resomhlmg marble, produced by the depo.sit of the 
waters of tho Velino. The inhabitants of iho iieigli- 
houring counlry are said to be subject to the gravel and 
the stuiio. 

Tne valley of the Velino is said to have been in very re- 
mote times occupied by the Umbri, before that ])eoplo 
de^iceiided from tho highlands of tho Apennines into the 
valley of the Utipcr Tiber, which has ever since retainod the 
name of Umbria. [Etuuiua.] After the migration of tho 
Umhri, another race of inounlainccrs from tho central parts 
of the Apennines about Ainilernuiii, near the sources of 
the Aternus or Pescara, became jiosscssed of the valley of 
the Velinus ; they were known by the name of Sabini, 
and they spread from thence into the counlry between the 
Nera, the Anio, and the Tiber, wdiich they oc cupied almost 
as far as tho gates of Rome. [Osci.] The Sabini were a re- 
markable people ; ihcir manners were simple, and their habits 
austere ; they had a reputation for good faith and domestic 
virtue They w ere religious, and even superstitious, and their 
country was famed for omens and prodigies. Prodigies, such 
a.s monstrou.s birlh.s, show’ors of stones, &c., are mentioned by 
Livy (XXV. 7; xxvi. 23; xxwii. 3; lx. 11; liii. 13) as 
hc-'ing of freciuent occurrence at Reatc previous to some 
great event or calamity. Tlie Sabini had adopted a periodi- 
cal system of cmigraiion. As then* population increased 
he}ond the means which the counlry atforded, they sent out 
cuionies in the spring of the year, and the migration was 
attended with religious ceremonies. The Piceiii and Suni- 
nites were rohoiics of the Sabini, aiitcjrior to the foundation 
i^f Rome. The siib.M-qiicjit history of ' 1:0 Sabini forms part 
of the history oOJonie. 

► Vm the Sabini were: — Amilernuni, 
Testniia, Rcate, Cures, Nur.sia, Erelum, Trelmhi Sun’ena, 
Mutusca, and Nomenlum; the la.st was in tho lowlands of 
the Sabini, wliioh extended on the side of Rome as far as 
the conllucnce of the Anio with tho Tiber. 

The name of Stihiiii liii.s continued to he applied to the 
counlry of the anlicnt Sabini down to our own times. Pre- 
vious to Napoleon’s occupation of Rome, in 1800, Sabmii 
was one of the provinces of tlie Papal Slate. After the re- 
stoiationuf LSI 4, it wasstilcd the litdniriition of Rieti, which 
has been since united to that of Spoleto. [Spolkto k 
Rieti, Province of.] 

Tho plain of Ricti was almost entirely covered with water, 
when tlie consul M. Curius Deiitalus, 240 u.c., made a cut 
through the rock, deepening and widening tho outlet for 
the waters of the Velino, and drained thereby tho fields of 
Reate. The outlet must have existed before, for the waters 
of the valley above could have no other issue, but the natural 
channel was probably not deep enough to prevent the 
country being overfiowed, until Dcnlatiis deepened it. The 
people of Inierainna, or Terni, complained of the damage 
occasioned to their fields by the ovorllowiiigs of the Nera, 
in consef]uence of the additional stream thus poured into it. 
The senate sent^a consul and ten legates to the spot to de- 
cide the matter, and Cicero repaired thither to plead for the 
people of Reale. (7i’p. ad Atticum^ iv. 15.) The result was 
that, the cut was tnaiiilained. 

Under Tiberius the question was again agitated in the 
senate * this time it was the people of Rome, who, alarmed 
at the inundations of the Tiber, ascribed them to the Velinus, 
the Clani.s, and other afiluents of tho Tiber. The Reatini 
, made a sensible defence, and the opinion of Piso, who was 
: for maintaining things a.s they were, was adopted. (Tacit., 

I Ann., i. 79.) In more ino<lern times the bod of the Velino 
I above tlie fall lias repeatedly become obstructed by cal- 
c‘Hrcou.s deposits, and tlic river has again ovcrilowed the 
plain; to romwiy which Pope Paul ill. made a new cut, 
and Clement VIIL afterwards veslored the eld otte made 
1 \>y Cev’ms. (AvAgeloUi, Dcficmiowc <li Rieti,) 

Reate is said to have derived its name from Rhea or Cy- 
bele, the antient patroness of the place. Like the rest of 
the Sabini, Rente was an early ana constant ally of Rome, 
and is mentioned by Livy as having, together with Ami- 
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lornuni, furriisliud soldiers for Scipio's expedition to Africa. 
Cicero, in various places, extols the fidelity of the Sabiiii, 
and particularly of the people of Reate. {Pro Ligario, 1 1, 
and the third Catilinana^ 2.) The Flavian Gens was origi- 
nally from Reate. Vespasian was born at Fulacrina, in the 
valley of the Upper Velinus, above Reate, and ho died there, 
and his sonTitus after him. Remains of the baths built by 
those two empcroi-s are still seen in the territory of Rieti. Near 
San /.lorenzo, wliich is on the Via Salaria, on the summit of 
the ridge between the valley of the Tiber and the plain of 
Rieti, is a spot still called Titabalnea, with considerable re* 
tiuims of Roman brick-work. 

In more modern times the people of Rieti were among 
the lirst to pay voluntary allegiance to the sec of Rome, as 
their temporal sovereign, in the lime of Pope Adrian I., 
their deputies cutting their hair and beard in token of 
submission. Rieti was often an asylum for the popes in 
the middle ages when driven away from Rome by faction 
or foreign invasion. In oar own times, in March, 1821, the 
Neapolitan constitutionalists, under General Pepe, were de- 
feated by the Austrians near Rieti. In 1831, the people of 
Rioti showed their devotedness to the papal see by re- j 
pulsing the insurgents from Ihdogna and Romagna who 
were advancing towards Rome. 

Rieti is built partly on the slope of a hill, and partly at 
the foot of it ; it IS a bishop's see ; it has a college and a 
clerical seminary ; it has also manufactures of course wool- 
lens, silks, glass, and leather. Tlie population amounts to about 
9000, among wliom are many wealthy landcMl proprietors. 
The town-house, or governor’s palace, is a massive building, 
in the highest part of the town, and enjo>s a splendid 
view of the surrounding country. The cathedral was 
built in the twelfth century, but ha% been repeatedly re- 
stored. There are several other churches and convents, 
as well as the episcopal paljuio, which are worthy of notice. 

(Angelotti, Ih'snizione ddla CilU\ di Rieti^ 1 033; 
Maroiii, CommPntaritis do E^chsia ct Episcopis Reafinis, 

1 703 ; (ralotti, Memorie di Tre Anlicfie Chiesedi Rifiti, 1705; 
iSperandio, tiabinUf Sami e Pnifana, Atitica e Moderna, 
1790.) 

RIFLE, or RIFLED, a term applied to mu-skets or pieces 
of ordnance when their bores are furrow’cd with spiral 
grooves. It is probablv derived from an Anglo-Saxon word 
signifying Xo rivfi or (ear; the grooves or channels being 
formed by a macliine which scrapes away the substance or 
the barrel interiorly in parallel and seipentinc directions. 

It IS not precisely known at what lime rified barrels were 
first omjdoyod in warfare, but P. Daniel slates (Hint, de la 
Mdire Fran^msct liv. vi.) that the ettrabinier.s of the French 
cavalry were furnished with such arms; he also observes 
that they had been invented long before the lime at which 
he wrote, and that he had soon tliem used before that class 
of troops was formed into a regiment. This circumstance 
took place in 1692, and we may therefore conjcliide that 
rilled arms were known on the Continent about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The historian describes the 
caniliines rayces, as lie calls them, as being grooved in a 
circular manner along the whole of the barrel; and ho 
asserts that the range of the balls fired' from them was very 
considerable. Rilled arms do not appear to have been in- 
troduced in the British service till ilie time of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary war. 

A bullet inado of lead cast in a spherical form, according 
to the practice till lately followeil, having unavoidably some 
irregularities on its surface, and, from une(jual expansion in 
cooling, a void space being formed in the interior by which 
the density is caused to vary in different directions from 
the centre, it follows that, when such bullet is discharged 
from a common musket, the atmosphere, pressing uneciuallv 
against its front on opposite sides of the line of tlight, causes it 
to deviate conliuiially from the direction which, when uni- ] 
formly resisted, it would take by gravity and the impulse of the 
fired gunpowder. It will also happen that the bullet acquires, 
by friction in the barrel, a rotatory motion about some dia- 
meter as an axis ; and this dramoter not coinciding, except 
by an extraordinary clmiico, with the proper path of the ball, j 
the pressure of the air, which, when that coincidence does | 
not take place, will ho greater on the side of the hall where 
the revolving motion conspires with the ilitecl motion, than 
on llie opposite side where the two motions are in contrary 
direciioiiB, will, even if there wore no irregularity of sur- 
face, produce deviation. This will evidently be various, 
according to the position of the axis of rotation ; and since 


that position may change during the tli^ht of ibo ball Iho 
path of the latter may suffer several in flex ions. ’ 

The intention therefore in forming spiral grooves within 
the barrel of a musket or fiiece of ordnance, is, to prodnen a 
rotatory motion of the shot about an axis which shall com- 
cide with the lino of its path, in order that the unequal 
pressure of the atmosphere in its front, on account of anv 
irregularity in its form or density, may correct itself at every 
half-revolution of the shot on such axis; so that, on arriv- 
ing at tho object, the deviation may be only that which is 
due to some traction of a rotation. The number of spiral 
channels in a litle-musket has varied at dificicnt times ; at 
first there were eight or sixteen, but tho number was afler- 
ward.s reduced to four, and at present the practice is to 
have but two. It has not been exactly determined what is 
the best form for the spiral; .soraclimes the curve-line 
makc.s in the length of the barrel, 1 J revolutions about tho 
axis of the latter, but in general one revolution in the whole 
length (=30 inches) is considered sullicicnt. 

Different niolhods have been employed for the purpo.se of 
enabling the. bullet to acquire, by means of the ritIe-groovc.s 
in the barrel, the intended rotation on its axis. At first the 
leaden bullet was made spherical as usual, but a little 
larger llian the boro of tho musket, and being laid on tho 
muzzle of tho latter, it was forced down upon tiic powder by 
blows of a mallet applied at one end of a ramrod; thus, 
during the descent, tlie bullet being soft, tbeie were formed 
on a zone of ils^. surface tmjjcclioni, which nearly fitted the 
grooxes, and llieso projection*., by moving along the groo\es 
on the piece being filed, piodiiced the required rotation. 
Sonic time since nfle-miisUets were made ^o as to admit of 
being loaded at the oppo.site extremity of the barrel ; a sort 
of chamber being formed by an enlargement of the bore at 
that place, the powder ami bullet were introduced in It 
through a perforation made m the side of the barrel, and 
tins, after tlie piece was louiled, was closed up by a screw 
which filled a. Then, on filing the charge, the bullet, 
yielding to the compression in the bore, acquired projec- 
tions where the grooves allowed it to e\]iand, and thus it 
pa.s.scd into the air with the rotatory motion on its axis. But 
neither of these methods is now used. 

The most gtmopal practice of late lias been to press tlie 
bullets (by moans of the ramrod) into the barrel upon a 
piece of greased cloth or leather (called tho plaster). Tins 
plaster is made of a circular form and greater in diamoter 
than the bore, on the aperture of which it is laid with tlie 
greased side downwards ; the hullet is then placed upon it, 
Uiid both being forced down together, iho cloth or leather 
which then covers the lower half of the bullet cxuinids in 
the groo\es, and this is found to be suflficienl,*lviv?m V7.T 
]»icce is fired, to give the motion of rotation. At present 
rilic-hullcts arc made witli a projecting zone which sur- 
rounds them on tho circumference of w hat may be calUd a 
groat circle, and lias a breadth equal to about one third of 
the diameter. The pieces are loaded at the muzzle, and 
the parts of the zone which are diametrically oppo'.ite to 
one another arc those which puss along the tw'o grooves in 
the barrel. 

Captain Norton’s rillo-biillels arc nearly of a .splicroidal 
form, and on a circumference perpendicular to the longer 
axis are two knobs whicli pass along I lie grooves wiicn the 
bullet is pressed into or fired fiom the piece. Ibo bullets 
are mudu hollow' like small shells, in order to contain a 
small quantity of powder, and this, when the bullet slrilvos 
Iho object, is ignited by means of a detonating coTiqw^ition 
in a cap wliich covers an orifice in front of the bullet. It is 
proposed that these loaded bullets should be fired info an 
enemy’s magazine or carriage conveying gunpowder, that 
by exploding there they may cause the destruction of the 
ammunition and of any objects which may be m iU vi- 
cinity. 

A bullet fired point-blanc from a rifle-barrel is found to 
strike an object at a much greater distance from the piece 
than when it is fired from an ordinary musket, and thi.^ was 
once ascribed to a superior velocity which tho rifle was 
supposed to communicate to tbo ball. In fact, however, it 
is caused merely by the correction of tho dcviahoii, on 
which account tho ritlo-ball proceeds farther than the other 
\u tbe dirccAvon of the line of aim *, for Mr. Robins found 
by experiment that both the velocity abd the range of the 
former were less thati those of tho latter, and he ju.'.tly 
attributes the circumstance to the greater fViction which the 
ball experiences in moving along tlie rifle-grooves than in 
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passing llirongli a simple barrel. lie also ascortainod that 
the velocity and range of a rille*ball were greater after the 
piece had been long in use than they were at first, probably 
on account of a diminution of friction consequent upon an 
enlargement of the breadth of the grooves. 

Mr. Robins moreover proved by experiment that a rille- 
ball in its llight presents ahvays thc same side to the front, 
or rather, that the axis of rotation continues nearly parallel 
to itself; and to this circumstance he oscribes the devia- 
tion which such a ball experiences when fired with an 
elexation of the pieco so that its trajectory becomes greatly 
curved, for the axis of rotation not coinciding willi the 
direction of the path, the inequality of the air’s resistance 
on difforenl parts of the bullet is no longer corrected by tho 
revolution about that axis. Mr. Robins, in order to remedy 
the evil, proposed that bullets should be formed like eggs, the 
longer axis to be placed in the direction of the axis of the piece, 
and tho larger end to be in front ; for then, the centre of gra- 
vity being llirown forward, there will be a tendency of the axis 
oftho bullet, at least in the descending branchof thecurve, to 
keep in the direction of the line of flight. The suggestion has 
not hoxvever been adopted, and probably such balls would 
not be found to possess any practical advantugc.s over those 
which are in common use. 

In the >ear 1774, Captain Blair proposed the formation of 
rifled guns of iron to he used as field artillery. Agreeably 
to the old practice, they were to be made hollow in the act 
of being cast, and in the same opera lion the grooves were 
to be formed. The balls were to be of hiad with knobs on 
them to fit the grooves, and they were to xvcigh iu»t more 
than two pounds. During the late xvar, the French at- 
tempted to introduce into their serxiec caiinoii shot of 
a- cyliiulro-spherical form, tho cylindrical part being in 
contact with the charge of powder, and a ring of lead 
surrounding the shot near its middle, so as to render this 
part ralher greater than the bore of the gun. The circum- 
ference of the ring, being scraped down by the edge of the 
muzzle when the shot was forced into the gun. became in 
close contact with tho surface of the bore, and thus no 
windage was left: by this contiivancc it xxas expected that 
most of the advantages of a rilled gun would be obtained, 
though no rotatory motion took place in the sliot. Tho re- 
sult of the trials was thought Ui Ur favourable with ic'.pcct 
to the direction and range fhc shot, but tho labour and 
time required to load the gun were great, and ibis circum- 
stance probably preventtidlho invention from being adopted. 
No kind of rifle onVnance has ever been used in warfaie, 
and the spherical form has always been found preferable to 
* shot. 

It may be mentioned here, that bullets for common mm- 
kets, as well us for rille-barrcls, are not now cast in their 
actual forms, but are made fiutn lead which has been previ- 
ously cast in cylindrical rods ratlier greater in diameter 
than the intended ball. Each rod is pas.«ied between two 
revolving cylinders, whose convex surfaces are indented, 
and, by the pressure, the rod becomes a series of rudely 
formed beads; the rod in this state is passed between two 
other revolving cxlindcrs, .on whose convex s\irfhces are 
.scxeral corresponding hemispherical cavities, and tlie pres- 
.sure then reduces the beads to a spherical form, the whole 
scries of balls being connected togetlier by a thin portion of 
lead where the hemispheres of tho balls unite; this portion 
being afterwards removed, the bullets arc complete. The 
cavities for rille-bullets allow, during the pressure, a projec- 
tion to form itself about cadi in llie manner above riieii- 
lionc'd. The great picssure to wliivh the lead is subject 
wdien passing between the cylinders, by forcing the par- 
ticles together, fills up any x acuities xvliich may form them- 
selves ill llie rods during the cooling process, and probably 
renders the density of the ball nearly uniform. 

RIFLEMEN (.called by the F’rciicdi tiraillnirs) are sol- 
diers xvhoso duties correspond nearly to Those of light- 
infantry troops, bill their muskets being rifled or grooved, 
the effect of their fire, within certain limits, is mure 
certain. 

In the preceding article we have slated what is known 
concerning the first use of rifled barrels on the Continent; 
and in the article Arms it lias been shown that the duty of 
rifiemen is indicaterVin the 'Observations* compiled by the 
earl of Albemarle in 1046. The Anglo-Amciican people 
are however believed to have been the first who organised 
corps of infantry armed with rifle-muskets, and during their 
struggle for indcpondonce the fire from those pieces too 


often took effect with fatal precision against the officers and 
in tho ranks of the British forces. From that lime the in- 
corporation of bodies of riflemen with the armies began to 
take place among the nations of Europe, and it is now be- 
come a general practice. In the Biilisb service, the GOtb, 
formerly called ihe Royal American regiment, is a rifle corps ; 
and Manningbam’s rifle corps appears in the 'Army List' 
for 1801, blit this became, in 1803, the 95th regiment. In 
1816 it was formed into the present rifle-brigade, and placed 
under the command of Sir David Dundas, xxbo had before 
been colonel of the fiOlh regiment. Subsequently to that 
year, a regiment of native riflemen has been raised in 
Ceylon, and a rifle corps of cavalry at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

When a company or corps of riflemen act with clo.scd 
ranks and files, the manner of performing llic exercises 
differs but little from that which is practised by other troops 
of infantry; the men hoxvever are instructed to he careful 
that the rifle do not fall to the ground, as it is ea’^ily da- 
maged, and on service it may happen that it cannot bo re- 
paired or replaced. 

If a corps of riflemen is detached from a main body of 
troops in order to skirmish with the enemy, one -half ad 
Vances with trailed arms about 100 paces towards the front, 
when it extends its files so as to cover the whole body from 
xvhich it xvas detached, while the other half lulvance.s only 
50 paces, and remains at close order for the purpose of sup- 
poiting the former party. On a signal for alarm being 
given, the skirmi-licrs retire quickly llirough tlieir respec- 
tive intervals in the main body, and re-foini themselves in 
its rear. When a body of troops retreats across a plain, Ihe 
riflemen on the right and left flanks of each division remain 
fronted, while the main body faces to ibo right-about and 
retires; those men then extend tbemselxcs so as to cover 
the retreating troops, whom they follow at the distance of a 
few paces, keeping ofl lhc enemy’s flankers at the same lime 
by thou* fire. 

On firing at close Older, the two riglit-band files of each 
section step three paces to llie fiont, and the rear-rank 
men step to the viglit of their file-leaders. Each man fires 
as soon as he gets proper aim ; then, resuming bis pliu e in 
the company, he leloads. When llie two first files have 
fired, the two next adv’anco, and so on tlirougli the whole 
company. Rifle-fiiiiig in oxtended older is performed by 
.sound of bugle, and Ihc regulation is, that the whole body 
of men should not have their pieces unloaded at the same 
time. For this purpose, on the signal being given, each 
man of the front rank selects his object ond fnes ; llien, as 
.M>on as each rear-rank man sees bis file-leader put another 
ball 111 his piece, lie fires through the interval between two 
fiont-rank men. Afterwards, when the rear-rank men aro 
putting other balls into their pieces, they give notice to 
their file-kaders that they may fire ; ond ibis is continued, 
the men cither standing or Iving on the ground, till the 
signal is given to cease. 

On a signal being made to fire advancing, each rear-rank 
man moves briskly six paces before llie front rank and fires ; 
ibon, after reloading, be trails bis arms. When llie ser 
geant of the front rank sees the other rank reloading, be 
stops forward and gives a signal with his whistle, on which 
the front-rank men ])nss six paces before the rear-rank and 
fire, and so on alteina'.elv. If tlic signal bo made to fire 
retreating, tho rank which happens to be in front fires and 
then goes twelve paces to the rear of the second rank; there 
each man faces to the front, and reloads. As soon as the 
tho sergeant on the Hank of the second rank sees the first- 
rank men loading, he gives a signal with his whistle, on 
which the second rank fire.‘« and goes twelve puces to the 
rear of the former men ; and so on. The ranks thus support 
one another bv their firo, till the signal is made to halt. 
RIFLE BIRD. [Ptilouis.] 

RIGA. [Livonia.] 

RIGA (in tho language of Livonia, Righa ; in that o 
Estlionia, Riolin), the capital of tho government of Livonio, 
is situated in 55^ N. lat. and 24^ 12' £. long., on tho 
right bank of tbcDiina about seven miles above its cntranco 
into the Gulf of Riga. The width of the river and the dis- 
tance of the town from the sea make the port very spacious 
and secure, and the merchantmen come up to the quays. 
In summer a bridge of pontoons, loosely attached to piles, 
and rising and falling with the tide, is laid ocress the river; 
this bridge is 40 feet wide and 2600 feet long, and is a, plea- 
sant and fushionablo promenade in the summer time« Tho 
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town is surrounded with ramparts and bastions. It has a 
ctron<>; citadel, and is otherwise well fortified, so that it 
is considered one of the most important bulwarks of the 
Russian erapiio. It consists of the town itself, of one suburb 
wkhin the palisades, and of two more distant suburbs on 
the left bank of the Diina. There are three gates towards the 
country and four towards the Diina. About 1 000 of the 4000 
houses ase of stone, many of which are large and handsome, 
but tlie streets are narrow and crooked, and the town dark 
and gloomy. There is but one inconsidcrablo market-place, 
and a pretty spacious parade before the palace, in which the 
merchants. erected, in 1817, a granite column, twenty-three 
feet high, sui mounted by a bronze statue representing the 
goddess of Victory, nine feet high, in memory of the triumphs 
of the Russian arms in 1812-13. Of the 14 churches, 6 are 
Lutheran, 4 Greek, 1 Calvinist, 2 Livonian, and 1 Roman 
Catholic; of the Lutheran the most remarkable are the 
large and lofty cathedral, attached to which is a quadrangle 
sui rounded with cloisters, and which contains the museum 
and the public library of 18,000 volumes, and St. Peter's 
church, which has a fine tower commanding an extensive 
view of the harbour. The other public buildings arc, an im* 
perial palace, with an observatory; the residence of the civil 
governor; an ancient palace, partly used as the residence of 
the military governor, partly serving for barracks; the town- 
house, containing the Exchange ; tne assembly-house of the 
estates of Livonia ; the ausenal, the hospital of St. George, 
the Catlicrinenhof, a bomb-proof warehouse 445 feet in 
Icnglli, and a theatre. There are numerous literary and 
useful institutions, as the gymnasium, the economical so- 
ciety, the society for the study of the history and literature 
of the Baltic provinces, the cathedral school, and the com- 
mercial bank. 

The town of Riga was founded about the year 1200, by 
Albert, the thiid bishop of Livonia, Christianity having been 
introduced in the middle of the century, by Meinliard, a 
monk of Bremen, who was ordained by the pope as first 
bishop of Livonia. The founder granted it several privi- 
leges and a considerable extent of territory. The city, 
which was at that time a colony of Germans, soon became 
rich and powerful, and in the thirteenth century joined 
the Hanseatic league, and its commerce was the source of 
such great w^culth that the power of the city and the pride 
and luxury of the inhabitants became proverbial. At the 
beginning of the sixlecnth century it belonged to the Teu- 
tunic knights, who wore obliged to submit to Poland in 
1561 ; but Riga, which had embraced the Reformed religion, 
fearing a Popish master, refused to recognise the sove- 
icignly of the kings of Poland till 1681, when it obtained 
the guarantee of its antient privileges. From that time 
its prosperity declined. Jn 1621 it w^as besieged and taken 
by Gustavus Adolphus. In 1710, after a vigorous defence, 
it was taken by Peter the Great, when half the town was in 
ruins, many hundreds of the inhabitants had perished by the 
enemy's fire, and 20,000had been carried offby the plaguedur- 
ing the siege. In the siegeof 1812, the suburbs, with nearly 
800 large houses, besides the smaller houses and outbuildings, 
and four churches, were burnt, and also 200 houses in the 
town itself, and 1 600 inhabitants perished. The suburbs have 
been rebuilt, and are much handsomer than before. It has 
likewise suffered several times by fires and inundations, to 
which latter it is much exposed by the banks of the fiver 
being very low. Thus at the breaking up of the ice in 
1814, 400 houses w^cro swept away with their inhabitants, 
immense quantities of timber, and eighty vessels laden with 
hemp. The loss was above thirty millions of rubles. Be- 
fore the rapid rise of Odessa, Riga was the third city in 
point of population in the empire : it is now' the fourth, the 
^pulation being nearly 60,000, of whom above 30,000 arc 
Protestants, chiefly Germans and their descendants ; tlic 
remainder arc mostly Livonians, the Russians being compa- 
ratively few. The numerous ships in the river, the bustle 
in the streets, and tho well-stocked warehouses and shops, 
are indications of the extensive trade of which Riga is tlio 
centre; it is in fact, next to St. Petersburg, the greatest 
emporium of foreign commerce in the empire. The exports 
consist of the great staple articles of Russian produce, corn, 
timber, flax, hemp, linseed, tallow, Russia leather, and sail- 
cloth. It appears from the oiflcial accounts, that the quan- 
tity of corn exported has considerably decreased of late 
years ; that of hemp has remained nearly stationary ; on 
the other hand, a remarkable increase has taken place in the 
exports of flax, linseed, and timber. 


The number of ships annually arriving at and Itaviiirr (be 
port may be stated at between 1200 and 1300. In I8rti7 the 
arrivals wore 1522, the departures 148.3. Of theso ships 
nearly one half are English. The va.ue of the exports is 
about two millions sterling; that of the imports, conKi^tm^r 
of colonial produce, manufactures of woollen, cotton, and 
silk, wine, &c., is not above onc-tbird of that sum ; about 
two-thirds of the ships arriving at the port are in ballast. 
It is not only the commerce of Riga that is increasing; it 
has now considerable manufactories of woollen, coilon. 
tobacco, starch, looking-glasses, and iron-wares, be.sides 
sugar-refining houses, which produce annually five million 
pounds of refined sugar. (Stein's Lcj'/co// ; Hbrschelniann ; 
Cannabich ; Hassel; liussian Official Journals ) 

RTGAUD, IIYACINTIIE, a portrait painter, called tho 
Vandyck of France, W'as born at Perpignan on the 25lh of 
July, 1669. 11c was tlie son of Matthias Rigaud, an arli.st, 
from wliom he learned the rudiments of painting, and upon 
whoso death he w'as sent by his mother to Montpellier, and 
placed under various masters, among whom w'as one Rone, 
a painter of portraits in the manner of Vandyck. In 16>tl 
he returned to Paris, and. in the following year gained tlic 
chief prize given by the Academy, lie intended to follow 
historical composition, but was advised by Charles le Brim 
to practise portrait, and the same artist dissuaded him from 
visiting Italy. In 1700 he was admitted a menibcr of llic 
Academy of Paris, and presented as his admission picture a 
portrait of the sculptor Desjardins, a performance which 
gained him the highest reputation. Ilis success ns an ait- 
istwasnow most brilliant; he frequently painted the |'oi- 
trait of Louis XIV., those of the ro)al family, the ])riiin))al 
nobility of the court, and many of the most illustrious per- 
sonages of Europe. In 17*27 he was pensioned and dveo' 
rated with the order of St. Michael. He wa** succcssncly 
profcssor, rector, and director of tho Academy. Grief f.-r 
the los.s of his wife, who died in 1742, coupled with liis 
advanced age, hastened his own death, which happened on 
the 19th of December in the following year. He left no 
issue, and no pupil of note except Jean Itanc, wdio married 
Ills niece, and who became principal ])aintcr to the king of 
Spain. Works by Rigaud are contained in most of the col- 
lections of Europe. In the J-.ouvre, Iwsides otiiers, are tlic 
portraits of Le Brun, Mignnrd, and Bossuet. His pictuies 
iiave bCcn engraved by Eclclinck, the Drevels, J. Audi an, 
and other eminent artists, and consist of two hiindicd his- 
torical portraits. 

Rigaud is considered one of the best portrait painters of 
the French school ; his heads are full of character and ex- 
pression, his touch bold and free, jet exquisitel|ir*iihHt‘'5\lc. 
and bis colouring, though brilliant, generally speaking free 
from gaudincss. In his draperies however lie was too apt 
to express a fluttering effect wholly inconsistent with tho 
repose of tho other parts of his work, and in many instances 
the attitudes of his figures exhibit an unnecessary violence 
of action. With regard to the title given him of the Fiencli 
Vandyck, it seems difficult to reconcile it with truth, for 
the charming simplicity of that exquisite painter, one ol 
his most prominent merits, is entirely wanting in the w»)rKs 
of Rigaud; nor do the tw'o less resemble each other in 
their style of colouring and in their nianagcmont of the 
chiaro-’seuro. Where the tints of Rigaud arc brilliant nitd 
dazzling, those of Vandyck are harmonious and chaste; and 
where the lights of the former are relieved by positive and 
forcible colour, those of the latter are hronghi to Ihcir 
proper degree of projection by the gradual depth of tlie 
accessories and backgrounds. 

{Biotrraphie Universelle; Pilkington's Dictionary aj 
Painters.) 

RIGKL. [Orion.] 

RIGIII'NI, VINCENZO, a composer of great merit, 
whose w'orks deserve to be bettor known, and will probably 
cro long be rescued from tlic i1I-(]cscrvcd neglect into which 
they have fallen, was born at Bologna, about tbo year 
oiul received his musical education under the celebrated 
Padre Martini, but completed it at Prague, where he acquired 
a vigour which was not then the attribute of the Italian 
school. Righini composed many operas for different 
theatres, among which his Armida^ Tigrofie, Knea ml 
Lazio, and Alcido al Biido are well w’orth tho notice of 
the true amateur. He died in his native city, in 1812. 

RIGHT. It has been shown in Law [vol. xiii., p. .301] 
that tho word right occurs under some form in all the Teu- 
tonic languages; and that it bears a double meaning equi 
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valent to the siguiflcaliuns of Iho Latin word jm.?, namely, 
law and faculty. The Anglo-Saxon word bore this double 
meaning, but righU in modern English, has lost the signi- 
fication of law, and has retained only its other meaning. 

Right, in its strict sense, means a legal claim ; in other 
words, a claim which can bo enforced by legal remedies, or a 
claim the infringement of which can be punished by a legal 
sanction. It follows from this definition that every right 
presupposes the existence of positive low. 

The causes of rights, or the modes of acquiring them, are 
various, and can only bo explained in a system of jurispru- 
dence ; for example, a person may acquire a right by con- 
tract, by gift, by succession, by the non-fulfilment of a con- 
dition. 

Every i ight correlates with a legal duty, cither in a deter- 
minate person or ])ersons, or in tho world at large. Thus a 
riijlit arising from a contract (for example, a contract to 
perform a service, or to pay a sum of money) is a right 
against a determinate person or persons; a right of pro- 
perty (or dominion) in a field or house is a right to deal with 
the field or house, availing against tho world at large. On 
llie other hantl, every legal duty does not correlate with a 
right; for there are certain ahs*)liite duties which do not 
correlate with a riglit in any detcrininato person. Such are 
the duties which are ineduded in the idea of police; us the 
tlutics of cleanliness, order, quiet at certain times and 
places. 

Tho word right is sometimes used, improperly and secon- 
darily. to signify not legal but moral claims; that is to say, 
claims which are enforced merely by public opinion, and not 
by the legal sanction. 

In ibis sense the right of a slave against his master, or of 
a subject against his sovereign, may be spoken of; although 
a slave has rarely any legal right against his master, and a 
subject never has a legal right against his sovereign. It is in 
the same sense that a sovereign government is sometimes said 
to have riglils against its subjects, allliougU in strictness a 
sovereign government creates riglita, ainl does not possess 
them. In like manner, one sovereign government is said 
to have rights against another sovereign government ; that 
is to say, moral rights, derived from {bo posiliyo morality 
prevailing between independent nations, which is called vi- 
ternational law. 

We likewise sometimes hear of certain rights, styled na- 
tural rights, which are supposed to bo anterior to civil 
government, and to be paramount to it. Hence those sup- 
posed natural rights sometimes receive also the additional 
epithets of indefeasible, indestructible, inalienable, and the 
^theory of natural rights is closely eoniiecled 
vTtli the fiction of a social compact made between persons 
living in a stale of nature; which theory, though rccom- 
luoudedby the deservedly high authority of Locke, has now 
been ahaiidoiiod by nearly all political speculators. 

RKjIIT. (Mathematic's.) This term is applied in mathc- 
mulical language to uuylhiiig which is imagined to be the 
mo^t simple of its kind, to distinguish it from others. Thus 
a right line is a straight line ; a right angle is the most 
simple and well known of the angles used by, Euclid; a 
right cone is one in which the axis is at right angles to the 
ba^e ; and so on. 

RIGHT ANGLE. When two lines, at first coincident, 
are made to separate so that one of them revolves about 
their common extremity, tho revolving line will in time be- 
come the continuation of tho other. This angle or opening, 
made by a line and its continuation, would, we might sup- 
pose, be one of tho principal angles considered in geometry, 
and should, according to tho previously defined meaning of 
RIGHT, be called a right angle. But in the geometry of 
Euclid the word angle seems to have been osseulially con- 
nccteil with the idea of a pointed corner, and we have no 
means of finding out that be oonsidered a lino and its con- 
tinuation as making any agglo at all. Instead of this an- 
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gle, made by AO and 013, or the an^le of opposite diyoc- 
lionSf he introduces its half, and culls U a right angle J^t 


AOC and COB be equal angles, that is. let OC bisect the 
angle AOB, and each half is called a right angle. Wlicii 
the angle AOB is mentioned, it is as two right angles. All 
that is neccssarv as to tho magnitude of a right angle has 
been gi\en under Angle: we propose here to point out 
the effects of the forced mauuer in which Euclid avoids tlie 
angle AOB. 

It i.s sufficiently evident that nothing can loso^ its right 
to be considered as a magnitude by augmentation*: so that 
the opening of AO and OB, which is double that of AO 
and OC, must really bo a magnitude of tlie same kind us 
tho angle AOC. Now the consequences of preferring 
AOC to AOB, as a fundamental angle of reference, arc as 
follows 

1. Tho introduction of the apparently very arbitrary 
axiom, that * all right angles are equal,’ in.stoad of the more 
simple and natural ono that ‘ two straight lines which coiii- 
cido in any two points coincide heyonu those points.* It is 
as evident as that * two straight linos cannot inclose a spa(|e,* 
or ‘ twQ straight lines which coincide in two points, coincide 
hetweon those points,* that the same also lakes jilace be- 
yond tht)se points. A moment’s examination will hliow that 
this axiom immedialoly gives as a coiiscqiuinco that the 
angle AOB la any ono straight lino is equal to the aimlo 
A'O'B' in any other; or, as Euclid would express it, tlie 
doubles of all right anglos are equal, wluaice all right un- 
gles are equal. And it is one consequence of leaving the 
natural route, that Euclid himself has assumed both tho 
more complicated axiom which ho has exprcjs‘«od, and also 
tho more bimple otic by which he might have avonlod it : 
for he nowhere shows that if OA ho made to coincide with 
O'A', then OB coincides with O'B'. Some of his editors 
have supplied the defect by making it a con.sequenee of ‘all 
right angles arc etjual,’ that * no two lines can have a com- 
mon segment.* 

2. The necessity of proving a pavlicuhiv case of a propo- 
sition which is laken as solf-evidcnl in all other cay?s. Tims 
Euclid never proves that COD and DOB are together e(|ii;il 
to COB; while he bus to spend a proposition in proving 
lhat AOD and DOB arc together ccpial to AOB. 

3. The necessity of proving a particMilar case after the 
general case has been proved. Thub to bisect a given angle 
is the general propo.sitioii, of winch to draw a line pen pen- 
dicular to a given lino from a given point wiilnii it, n tho 
particular case. The construction of tlie latter is preci.^cly 
that of tho former: but the two results arc obliged io ho 
obtained in two distinct propositions: it would be riglit 
enough to make them cases of ono proposition. 

'h The habituation of the student to neglect ilic angli-.s 
greater iban two right angles, by bis never mceliog wilh 
one as great. Two linos wliich end at tho same point, make 
two openings, one greater and the other less than two right 
angles ; except in the inlormediato case when bolli are einud 
to two right angles. Now Euclid does not po.sitively rejert 
the angle greater than two right angles, nor docs he say 
lhat of two lines which meet, the angle which they make 
shall bo always taken to bo that which is less than two right 
angles. Had he hud such intention, one of liis prupohi- 
tions w’ould have been positively false, to wit, lhat in any 
segment of a circle, the angle at tho centre is double of the 
angle of tlic circumference. Had such been his mieiilion, 
he would have said, * in every sogment which contains an 
angle less than a right angle, the angle at the ceniro is 
double of lhat at tho circumforencc.’ It is true that his 
proposition i.s, * In a circle, the angle at llw ceiilio w double 
of the angle at the eircumferonce when they have the same, 
circumference for a base :* and some may IhmU lhat the 
words in italics exclude (as in one sense they ceriaiiily do) 
the segment which has au angle greater than a right 
angle ; since this angle, and its conlrul angle, that namely 
which is less than two right angles, do not stand on the 
same circumference as a base. Lot this bo so, then wo throw 
the dillicuity on another proposition, Iho 27tb. It is there 
shown that ’ in equal circles, the angles which stand upon 
equal circumferences are equal whether they stand at tho 
centra or at the circumference.' If no mention of angles 
greater than two right angles be intended in the previous 
proposition, then tho one before us is not completely provxMl, 
but only when the angle at the circumference is loss than a 
right angle. At the same time there seems to be, in some of 
the sub^quent propositions, proof of a deiiire to avoid the 
angle greater tlian two right angles, and to suh4|vide 
proofs into particular cases in order to avoid the diificulty, 
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Bilt arc wo not in fact to assume, without particular 
inspection, fioin tho general tone of the first six books, 
tliat the angle equal to or greater than two right an- 
gles was never really meant, and that all propositions 
are to bo taken with such limitations as the above 
restriction would render necessary ? Let those who think 
so, look at the last proposition of the sixth book, in 
which it is shown that in equal circles angles are to one- 
another as their subtending arcs. Now the criterion of 
ruoY»ORTK)N, as given by Euclid, requires that, in this pro- 
position, any multiple, however great, of the angles may he 
taken. Now a muUiplo of an angle may not only be greater 
tliun two right angles, bnt greater than u thousand right 
angles ; ana every such multiple must not only he really 
included in tho demonstration, but considered as a magni- 
tu<lr, and compared with other magnitudes of the same 
kind. It is impossible that tho writer of the fifth hook 
should have hoeii unable to hear in mind that the ostahlish- 
nientof proportion demands lhaievery possible multiple of tho 
quantities asserted to he proportional should bo admitted and 
compared with every other: and thus it is certain that Eu- 
clid iiiiist have meant to consider angles not only greater 
than (wo right angles, hut even greater than four, or any 
other number. Some commonlalors have supposed that 
Eniclid meant to omit all pairs of right angles Irom such 
miiUiplcs, and all semioircumlereiiccs from the multiples of 
the arcs ; hut this would only he a use of the axiom, that if 
C({iJals he taken from une((iials, the remainders arc un- 
e<|ual, which admits the greater of the quantities mentioned 
tube comparable magnitudes: and that Fluclid does con- 
sider them as such, is all that is contended for. 

IlIOllT, PimriON Oft [PETITION OF Right.] 
RIOMTS, lULL Ol‘\ [Bill ok Rights.] 

RILEY, JOHN, horn in J..oiidon, 164(1, was the first 
Englishman that attained any excellence in portrait, unless 
perhaps Dobson may he considered as an exception, and in 
that doparlment he remained unrivalled by any native artist 
until the appearance of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was in- 
structed in Ins art by Fuller and Zoust, hut he adopted 
Vaii lu’U as Ills model, and painted much m tho style of 
Ja*ly ; his draperies were adiniruble. Riley was a modest 
and iiiias'iiimiiig mini, and excursively dillident and dis- 
trust Cul of his powers. ‘With a quarter of Sir Godfrey’s 
vainly,’ says Waljole, ‘ he might have persuaded the world 
ho was as gi cat a master.* And the same writer observes, 
that hir ‘talents while living were obscured by the fame 
rather tha.i by the merit of Kncller, and depressed since by 
being coulounded with Lely, an honour unlucky to his re- 
pot ilioll.’ 

Upon tlio death of Sir Peter Lely. Riley came into general 
notice, and oblained the pitronago that ho merited. He 
was introduced to Charles II., and painted his portrait, who 
.said, upon seeing it, * I.s ihi.s like me ? Then, odd’s fish, 1 am 
an ugly fellow,’ which greatly disconcer^d the modest 
painter. He painted also the portraits of James 11 . and 
his queen, Mary of Modena ; and after the Revolution in 
16iS8, he was appointed state painter to William and Mary, 
whoso portraits he also painted. 

Riley’s master-piece is reckoned the portrait of the lord- 
keeper North, at Wroxton ; and araong.st liis roost success- 
ful perforroanccs are mentioned also the portraits of Bishop 
Burnet and the celebrated Dr. Busby, master of Westminster 
school. Riley died in London, of tho gout, 1691, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. 11 is properly, which, accoixling 
to Walpole, amounted' to only tiOO/., camo to his scholar 
Richardson, who had married his niece. 

RFMINI. [FoiiLi, Province or.] 

RPMULA, the name given by Defiance to a genus of 
testaceous moll usks founded on a minute species of the 
genus Fsinar^inula of authors, whicli has a fissure approxi- 
mating to the margin, hut not arriving at it. [Ceuvico- 
nilANCHIATA, vol. VL, p. 444.] 

RIMULLNA. [F()R.\minifera, vol. x., p. 347.] 

RING. [Annulus.] 

RING DOVE, one of the English names of the Uing 
Pigeon^ Wood Pigeon, Cushat or Queest, Columba Pxlnm* 
bus, Linn. ; Rumier of tho French ; ColotnlMCcio, PaLombo, 
Piccione dii <ihianda of tho Italians; RmgelUmbo of tho 
Germans; Ysguthan of the Anlieni British. The term 
Ring Dove is also upplitnl to the Collared Turtle, Columba 
risoria, Linn. ; Tourterelle d collier of the French ; Lack- 
of tho Germans. [Columuu).®, vol.vii., pp. 370, 373.] 
RING OUZEL. [Blackbirds, vol. iv.. p. 478.] 
HINGE NT, u form of the corolla of plants, 


from the supposed resemblance to tho snout and mouth 
of some animal. The petals are irregular and gaping. 
Tho natural order Lamiaceio possess this form of corolla. 

RINGTAIL, the English name of the female of tho 
Hen Harrier, Circus cyaneus. [Falconid.r, vol.x., p. 183; 
Harrier (Ornithology).] 

RINGTAILED EAGLE, a Golden Eagle in its youth- 
ful plumage. [Falconida, vol. x., p. 173.] 

RlNCiWORM is the term applied to many cutaneous 
eruptions, and more particularly to those on the head. It is 
not now possible to determine to which of Uie.se the name 
was first applied ; but it is probable that the species of 
herpes which appear in the form of rings were thus desig- 
nated, e^ecially that which nosologists call herpes circm- 
natus. This disease is still often called ringworm, when it 
appears upon the foreiicad or scalp ; hut the same name is 
still more generally applied to the different forms of porrigo, 
especially F. larvalis and F. scutulata. The descaiplions of 
tho diseases tlius confounded under this name will ho found 
in the articles Hekprs and Poruigo. 

RINGS, t^OLOURED. Sir Isaac Newton, in his 
‘ Treatise on Optics,’ first supplied a careful cxamiiiation of 
the coloured bands which are fiiniiluirly seen in soup-hub- 
bles of sutlicient tenuity, in thin plates of mica, and gene- 
rally in any transparent plate of small width, whether 
hounded by denser or by rarer media. In explanation of 
these phenomena ho invented his ingenious theory of ' Fils 
of easy transmission and of easy rellexion of light.* The 
explanation given by the undulatory theory is founded on 
the doctrine of tho interference of the luminous waves. 

Newton adopted an accuiatc method for (|iscoveriiig tlie 
relation between the thickness of the miMlmni and the 
colours of the bands produced. Thus, by geomcirv, llic dis- 
tance of any point B of a circular arc from a tangent AC, is 


A c 



n 


equal to the .square of the chord AB divided by the diameter 
of the circle. When the latter is great in conijiarison of ilio 
arc AB, we may then sub.stilute the tangent AC for the 
chord. Now, if \vc place togclliur a convex lens and a plane 
glas.s, the peipendiculur section taken through the point ot 
contact of this svstem is evidently that in our figure. The 
point of contact A is the centre of the coloured rings : AC, 
being the radius of one of them, is easily measurable, and 
heiu'c BC (the thickness of the interposed 
becomes known. 

From the above it is evident that a convex lens of con- 
siderable focal length (about ten feel will answer) is to be 
preferred, inasmuch as the diameters of the rings enlarge, for 
a constant value of the thickness BC, in proportion to the 
square of the radius of the lens; the hands, being then 
greatly enlarged, may be more accurately examined and 
measured. 

Suppose white light to he incident, the point of contact A 
will transmit it, and conscuiiently appear black, but (he 
light which passes through tiie small interval betwinui the 
glasses will he decompostid, and form coloured ringshaving 
A for centre, each band having a gradation of colours from 
Its interior to its exterior border, in the following order. 


viz. 

— 





Fim. 

SoGODil. 

Tliira 

Fotulli. 


Black 

PurplishViolet Purple 

Dull Giccn 

CA 

Faint Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Pale Pink 

to 

c 

Bright White Green 

Bright Green Red 


Yellow 

Strung Yellow Yellow 



Orange 

Crim»on-Rcd 

Pink 



Red 


Crimson 



In the fifth, sixth, and seventh,' the colours are green and 
pink, with a middle white in tlie fifth, hut they arc now faint 
colours, and gradually become invisible. 

By the calculation above explained Newton found the inter- 
vals BC between the plates in the succession of (he (hirkest 
parts of the several rings to he as the numbers 0, 2, 4, 6, 
&c., and those corresponding to the hrightent jiarts, as the 
otld n umbers 1, 3, 5, &c., that eorrosponding to tho brightest 
part of the fiist ring licing only 178,0ut)ili part of an inch. 
Hence conversely the interval may In; cum puled by observ- 
ing tho colour and the numlior of tho hand, for theso inter- 

curvature of the 
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glass or glasses (if two lenses arc used). The contact should 
be made as perfect as possible by pressure. F ringes may 
be similarly formed by lading a prism on a plane glass. The 
rings enlarge when seen obliquely, the interval for a given 
colour varying as the cosine of the angle of incidence. The 
constant cO’Otticicnt of this cosine (as compared with per- 
pendicular incidences) is /i beng the index of 

refraction. 

If homogeneous light of any colour be used, the rings of 
light then produced are all of that colour, intercepted by 
bands absolutely black. The colours, as given in the above 
table, when the light is while, being the result of super- 
posing the difforciit systems of rings, belong to the various 
liomogeneous ra}sof the prismatic spectrum which consti- 
tute white light. 

If we place the glasses between the eye and the source of 
light, so that the rings may be viewed by that portion of it 
wliicli is transmitted, we find, as might be expected, that 
the colours arc now complementary to those visible by re- 
llected light. Colours are said to be complementary when 
their mixiiu’e produces white light. 

The colours of st^ap or other lifjuid bubbles are produced 
in the same way, and at the same thickness as those in the 
case detailed above. In that case we had the rarer medium 
between the denser ; here the denser is between the rarer. 
The rings commence at the lop of the bubble, because there 
it first grow.s sutRcienlly thin. 

The undulatory theory, upon admitting the loss or gain of 
half an undulation in llic interference producing these rings, 
gives a satisfactory explanation of all the phenomena of 
coloured rings, but which contains analytical investigations 
of an abstruse nature. 

Rings or fringes, such as those denominated Grimaldi’s 
fringes, are also formed by the inlerfercnt'cs attendant on 
the inflexion of light by the edges of opaque bodies, for 
which SCO DiKVR\criON. 

RINGS, FAIRY, is a name given to certain .spots 
which arc observed amongst grass in fields, and which are 
rharaeferised by being more luvuriant than the surrounding 
lierbagc. Thc'y are of two kinds: cither an entire knot of 
grass is more luxuriant than the rest, or the luxuriant grass 
grows in a ciicle or the segment of a circle 'rif!* 

paralivoly barren spot. The nanie (jf 
nally g.vcn to those spots becaus^^j^ ^ 

the places where the I'tllo 

Recently a better ^'os^nQse portions of the surface on 
Ihey arenow grown, which by dying has 

off fyj. grass on the spot i and as the 
fungus grows‘??/^his particular place on account of some- 
thing favourable to its development, it continues year after 
year to extend itself beyond the .small circular space to 
which it was originally confined ; but as the grass in the 
centre loses the stimulating influence of the decayed fungus, 
this part becomes comparatively barren, and thus the ring 
of luxuriant grass keeps on extending for many years, till 
the earth, no longer alfordiiig the circumstances necessary 
to the development of the fungus, it dies. There are several 
species of fungus that produce this cficct. It was first 
noticed by Dr. Withering as occurring with the Agaricus 
orewics ; but the common mushroom {A. campesfns), the 
gigantic puffball {Bouinta gigantea), and many others may 
be seen in the act of forming these circles. It is very pro- 
bable that most of the larjjo fungi would form these rings 
during their growth, provided the entire surface of the earth 
by which they were surrounded afforded the circumstances 
necessary to their growth. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. [Janeiro.] 

RIOBAMBA. [Ecuador, p. 207.] 

lilOM, a town in France, capital of an arrondis.seraont 
in the department of Puy de Dome, 225 miles south-south- 
east of Paris, by the roacHbrough Fontainebleau, Monlar- 
gis, Novers, and Moulins, and 7 miles north of Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

This town was antienlly the chief (own of the duchy of 
Auvergne, erected by King* Jean 11. in 1360, in favour 
of his son the duke of Berri : its prosperity dates f^om this 
epoch. 

Riom stands on a small elevation in the rich plain of the 
Lima:>nc of Auvergne, near the little river Ambene, which 
flows by the Lachau and the Merges into the Allier. The 
town is surrounded by a boulevard planted with trees, and 
lined; toward tlio country, with houses of modern orcclion. 


which shut out the beautiful view from the boulevard. The 
interior of the town consists of several streets ; the two prin- 
j cipal cross each other near the centre; these aic wide and 
handsome, but not quite straight; the other streets aie in- 
ferior all are very ill paved with lava and basalt, and some 
are adorned with fountains. The houses are almost univer- 
sally built of lava from the miarries of Volvic, a small town 
three or four miles west of Riom ; the dark colour of the 
stone gives to the place a sombre appearance. The prin- 
cipal public buildings are the church of Saint Amablo, re- 
markable for its elegant dome ; La Saintc Cliapelle, a beau- 
tiful Gothic building; the court-house (palais), another fine 
Gothic building; the clock-towcr, from the summit of which 
there is a charming prospect of the surrounding country ; 
and the central prison or house of correction, large, lofty, 
secure, and well ventilated. 

The population of the town in 1831 was 11,992 for the 
town, or 12,379 for the whole commune; in 1836 it was 
11,473 for the commune, showing the serious diminution of 
906 persons in five years. The trade of the place is not 
very considerable: the chief articles of manufacture arc 
candles, and preserves of apricots, apples, &c. (which, toge- 
ther with the fruits of the neighbourhood, arc sent to Pans), 
liver of antimony, some linens and cottons, brandy, and 
leather. The chief articles of trade, besides the above, are 
corn, hemp, coarse linens, walnut-oil, and bempsced-oil. 
There are four fairs in the year. 

The importance of Riom is chiefly derived from its tri- 
bunals, the business of which is augmented by the pro- 
pensity of the people of Auvergne to litigation. It has 
a Cour Royale, the jurisdiction of which extends over llic 
departments of Allier, Cantg^, Ilauto Loire, and Puy do 
Dome; a subordinate court of justice, and a tribunal of 
commerce; together with some fiscal governincul office-^. 
There are also a high school, with a cabinet of natural phi- 
losophy; an hospital, two almshouses, a pourliousc, and a 
theatre. 

The arrondissement of Riom has an area of 885 square 
miles, and is divided into thirteen cantons, or districts, each 
under a justice of the peace: it comprehends 130 com- 
munes. The 10*21 was 146,495; in 1836, 

‘'Mot- A riot is a misdemeanour at common law. The 
definition of it given by Hawkins, and which appears to 
have been very generally adopted without much alteration 
by subsequent writers, is ‘a tumultuous disturbance of the 
peace by three persons or more, assembling together of their 
own authority, with an'intent mutually to assist ond another 
against any who shall oppose them in the execution of .some 
entci prise of a private nature, and afterwards executing the 
same in a violent and turbulent manner, to the terror of llie 
people, whether the act inleinlcd wereof itself lawful or un- 
lawful.’ The assembling together Ihcruforo in a case where 
(he law authorises parties to meet and use force in concert, 
as for the purpose of suppressing rebellion or opposing the 
king’s enemies, or as part of the posse comilalus, will not 
constitute a riot. Neither will a sudden quarrel occurring 
arnong a number of persons who have met together at a 
fair, or on similar occasions, constitute a riot. But if on 
the occasion of a meeting, lawful in itself, some act of vio- 
lence in disturbance of the peace is afterwards proposed, 
and executed in concert by those who are assembled, they 
will be guilty of a riot. The enterprise must be of a private 
nature, not necessarily relating to an individual, but still 
having in view some minor and special, and not a goneral 
public obiect. Thus it may concern tho interests or dis- 
putes cither of some one person or of the inhabitants of 
some town or district. The object may be, for instance, to 
redress a grievaiu c •jaid to be suffered by such person, or to 
pull down inclosures on lands where the inhabitants claim 
a right of common. But if the enterprise is for tho purpose 
of redressing grievances generally lliroughout the kingdom, 
or to pull down all inclosures, the offence is not a riot, but 
amounts to a levying of war against the king, and the parties 
engaged in it are guilty of high treason. 

Hawkins asserts that there must bo some oircumstonce of 
violence cither to the person of a man or to his possessions ; 
but it has been otherwise decided by Sir James Mans- 
field, C. J. (2 Camp.^ 368). Violence however, if not of actual 
force, yet ir gesture or language, and of such a nature as to 
cause terror, is a necessary ingredient m the offence of riot. 
The lawfulness of the enterprise operates no further than as 
justifying a mitigation of the punishment..- It docs hot in 
any way alter the legal character of the offence. All parties 
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present at a riot who instigate or encourage the rioters, are 
themselves also to be considered as principal rioters. 

Two minor offences of rout and unlawful assembly, which 
nro similar to riot, are generally treated on under that head. 

A rout is where parties have commenced but not accom- 
plished an enterprise, and in such a way that if the enter- 
prise had been executed, they would have com milted a 
riot. 

It is an unlawful assembly \y\\cxi great numbers of people 
meet together with such circumstances of behaviour as to 
raise the fears of their fellow-subjects, and to endanger tho 
public peace. An assembly therefore of a man's friends to 
defend his person against violence threatened to him if he 
appear in a public place is unlawful, as such conduct tends 
to produce a breach of the peace. But nn assembly in a 
man's own house to protect him while there, or to defend 
the possession of it, is not considered an unlawful assembly. 
At common law the sheriff and all peace ollicers are bound 
themselves to make every effort and to command all others 
to assist them to suppress a riot. It seems also that where 
tho emergency is great and immediate, private persons on 
llicir own authority may act, and even use arms for the same 
purpose. On such occasions it has not been usual fur the 
military to take any part except in the presence and under 
the direction of a civil authority. They arc not however by- 
law disqualified for any duty or relieved from any responsi- 
bility which under llio same circumstances attach to other 
cla.sses of their fellow-stthjccls. 

Various acts of parliament have been passed for the purpose 
of giving authority to magistrates and others for the purpose 
of suppressing riots, and restraining, arresting, and punishing 
rioters. TliehC arc collected and commented upon by Haw- 
kins ( I P. (7., b. i., c. G5) and Burn (5 vol, * Hiot,',&c.). The 
most important is 1 Geo. I., st. li., c. 5, commonly called the 
Riot Act. By that statute it is provided that ‘ if any per- 
sons to the number of twelve or more, being unlawfully, 
riotously, and tumultuously assembled together to tho dis- 
turbance of the public peace, shall continue so assembled 
for the space of an hour after a magistrate has commanded 
them by proclamation to disperse, they shall bo considered 
felons.* ^ 

The form of proclamation is given in tho Act, and is as 
follows: — ‘Our sovereign lady the queen chargeth and com- 
mandelh all por.sou'^, being as.senibled, immediately to dis- 
perse themselves, and peaceably to depart to their habita- 
tions or to their lawful business, upon the pains contained 
in the Act made in the first year of King George for pre- 
venting tumults and riotous assemblies. ! 

‘ God save the Queen.' 

This is directed to bo read with a loud voice and as near 
a.s possible to the rioters ; no word must be omitted. Per- 
sons who do not disperse within the hour may be seized and 
apprehended by any magistrate or pcace-olliccr or any pi i- 
vatc person who has been commanded by a magistrate or an 
oflicer to assist. In case of resistance, those who are attempt- 
ing to disperse or apprehend tho rioters will be justified in 
wounding or killing them. It is felony also to oppose tho 
reading of the proclamation ; and if tho reading should be 
prevented, those who do not disperse are still guilty of felony, 
if they know that the reading of the proclamation has been 
prevented. 

A prosecution under this Act must be commenced within 
a year after the offence has been committed. By the 7 & 8 
Oco. IV., c. 30, s. 8, rioters who demolish or begin to demo- 
lish a church or a chapel, a dwelling-house, or any other of 
the various buildings or machinery mentioned in that Act, 
are to be considered as felons. By 7 & 8 Geo. IV.,* c. 31, 
provision is made for remedies against the hundred in case 
of damage done by rioters. 

By that Act compensation may be recovered by action 
against tho hundred for any injury done to buildings, or fur- 
niture, &c. contained in thorn, to the amount of 30A Whero 
the damage done does not amount to 30/., inquiry may be 
mado on oath of tho claimant, or other witnesses, before jus- 
tices at a potty sossioiis, who aro authorised to make an 
order for payment of damages and costs. An inhabitant of 
the hundred is made a competent witness for the defendants. 
In order to recover in either of these proceedings, it is ne- 
cessary to show that a riot has been committed ; and in 
case the building, &c. has not been demolished, to show 
that the rioters had begun to demolish it ; that is, that their 
intent was to demolish, although from some reason that 
intent has not been carried imo execution, Unless this 
P. C.» No. 1233, 


intent is proved, the party is not entitled to compensation, 
however great damage may have been done ; and if the in- 
tent did exist in the minds of the rioters, compensation is 
still claimable, however slight the damage. If ilie rioters 
have been interrupted in their proceedings, it will be left to 
the jury, or it will be for tbe justices to say, wlielhor, with- 
out such interruption, a demolition would have been effected. 
But if the rioters have voluntarily retired without effecting 
a demolition, or if, though disturbed, their intent, from other 
circumstances, appears to have been directed tiiw'ards some 
other object, as for iiistaiico to compel persons to illuminate, 
&c., tho parties injured will have no rcmetly under tho sta- 
tute, as it appears that there wa.s no intent to demolish. 

Tho action must be coiiiiuenced within three months after 
commission of tho oficnce; and to entitle the party injured 
to bring an action, he, if he had knowledge of the ciicuni- 
stanres, or the parly in charge of tho ]>ropcrty, inurst, within 
seven days after the injury done, go before a magistrate and 
give on oath all the inlbrraalion relative to the matter winch 
he possessed, and also be bound over to prosecute the of- 
fenders. 

With respect to unlawful as.seinl)lies of a seditious cha- 
racter, various provisions are onaclcd hy 39 Goo. 111., c. 79, 
and 57 Geo. III., c. 19; and in relereiice to those for the 
purpose of training to the use of arras, by GO Geo. 111., 
c. 1. 

(Hawkins, P. C.; East, P. C. ; Burn’s Justice^ vol. 5, 

‘ Riot,* Stc. ; Russell, On Crimes.) 

Ill PON, an antient borough, parish, market-town, town- 
ship, and bishopric, is in the wapentake of Claro in tho West 
Riding of the county of York. It gives its name to an ex- 
tensive liberty which has its peculiar courts. It is 208 miles 
north-north-west of Loinlon, 27 imlos north of Leeds, and 
24 miles north-west by west of V’^ork. 

The parliamentary borough comprises the township of Ripon 
and a part of tlio township of Aisinundcrby-cnm-Bomlgate, 
including a population of 5735. It returns tw'o members to 
parliament. The municipal borough has the same extent: 
the corporate body consists of four aldermen and twelve 
i councillors, with a commission of the peace. Till lately the 
liberty of Ripon contained 29 townships, parishes, and 
chapelries, 43,490 acres, and a population of 13,222; but 
by a statute of 1st Victoria, five parishes and townships 
situated in the North Riding, and comprising a population 
of 1293 and 8990 acres, were separated from this liberty. 

I Besides extending over the liberty of Ripon, the parish is 
partly in the lower division of Clare wapentake, where it 
has 18,391 acres, and a population of 3252. Tho bishopric 
of Ripon was created, in 183G, out of the 
York and Chester ; it extends over a great p'Srt of tbe mure 
populous districts of the West Riding, and over the liberty 
of Richmondshirc in the North Riding. 

According to the first historical notice of Ripon, Ealii, 
abbot of Melrose, founded a monastery here in GGI. A few 
ycarsafter, Aldfrid, kingof Nortliiimbria, gave thismonastory 
to Wilfred, archbishop of York. Under his auspices both the 
town and the church llourisliod, and received many 'marks 
of royal munificence. He died in the year 711, and was 
buried in his monastery. The town is said to have sulfered 
much by the incursions of the Danes in the ninth ceninry, 
but it was made a borough by Alfred the Great. King 
Athelstan granted the monastery various immunities, among 
which was the privilege of sanctuary, which it possessed till 
that privilege was wholly abolished in England. Tho town 
suffered reverses in tbe wars against tho Northumbrian 
Danes, in the devastations of the Normans, and in the in- 
vasion of Robert Bruce. Henry IV. fi.\ed his residence here 
when he was dl■i^en from London by the plague; and in the 
civil war under Charles I. the town was occupied by the 
parliamentarians under Sir Thomas Maulevercr, who was 
expelled hy the royalists commanded by Sir John Mallory. 

The collegiate church of Ripon, commonly called tho 
Minster, now the (Talhcdral, is dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Wilfred ; it is parochial as well as collegiate. Rickman 
speaks of this edifice as * containing various parts well 
worthy of attention, particularly its west front, which is a 
very fine specimen of bold early English, and, except tho 
battlements and pinnacles, without alteration.* The first 
stone of the present building was laid in 1331, but the choir 
was probably not finished till 1494. It is saitl to be one of 
the best-proportioned churches in the kingdom. Its length 
from east to west is 2G6 foot 5 inches, the transept is 132 feet 
long, tho uave and aisles 87 feet broad, and the choir and 
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Aisles 60 foot 8 inclios broad. It has two uniform towers at 
the west end, each 110 feet high, besides the great lower, 
culled St. Wilfreds tower; eac^ of these towers originally 
supported a spire of wood covered with lead. Under the 
chapter-house is a vaulted charnel-house, whiub is much 
vUked by tourists; it contains an immense collection of 
human remains in good preservation, piled in regular order 
round the walls. 

Trinity Church was built and endowed in 1826, at a 
cost of 13,000/., by its first incumbent, 'the Rev. Edward 
Kilvington. The other places of worship are three Me- 
thodist chapels and an Independent chapel. St. Mary 
Magdalene's Hospital, founded by Archbishop Thurstan in 
1 144, is now divided into six dwellings for poor widows,'who 
receive a small annual stipend. ,A chapel is attached to this 
building. In the hospital of St. Anne eight noor women 
nre similarly maintained. The hospital of St. John the Bap- 
tist is occupied by two poor women, and the chapel formerly 
attached to it is now a national school with 200 boys. Jep- 
bon*s llospitahis for the education and rnuintenanc-e of poor 
orphan boys; the funds have been increased by a smoll 
betiuest, and now amount to nearly 180/. a year, which sup- 
])orts and educates ten boys. There arc also a few minor 
charities. The free grammar school was founded in 1546 
by Edward V., and afterwards endowed by Philip and Mary. 
Its incorao is at piesent 370/. per annum. The property is 
lot at low rents on leases of 21 years, renewable every seven 
on payment of certain fines; these fines amounted in 1811 to 
1 060/., and in 1 8 1 8 to upwards of 1 200/. The master is allowed 
1o toko boarders, and other buys not on the foundation. The 
school IS free, for ]..atin, Greek, and English grammar, fo 
the sons of all residents; a charge is made for writing and 
arithmetic. There is a girls’ national school, which was 
biult by Miss Lawrence of Studley; this and the boys’ na- 
tional school arc supported by subscriptions. The Public 
Rooms at Ripon comprise a Dis[)ensary, a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, a Subscript ion Library, and a News-room; the edifice 
thus occupied was erected in 1831, at a cost of 2500/., in 
200 proprietary shares; an extensive pleasure-ground and 
gaulon is attaciied. 

Ripon was once celebrated for its manufacture of spurs, 
which were in such high repute, that ‘as true steel as Ri{)on 
rowels* became a proverbial expression to denote honesty 
and courage ; it was also noted for its woollen mnnurnctures, 
which however left tho banks of tbeUre for those of the 
Aire and Culder some centuries ago. The present manu- 
facture is chietiy saddle-trees; it also produces linens and 
mal t. Th e markel-])lacc is a spacious square, surrounded 
and good houses ; in the centre stands an 
obelisk 90 feet liigh, which is surmounted by tho arms of 
Ripon, a bugle-horn and a ^ur-rowel. This obelisk was 
erected by \Villiam Aislaby oiStudlcy, who represented the 
borough for sixty years in parliament. The fairs of Ripon 
are six in number, and are chietiy for leather, cattle, and cloth. 
On tiic south side of the market-place is the Town-hall, 
built in 180 1, ^t tho cost ofMrs. Allansoiiof Studley; itcom- 
prises a suite of rooms for the magistrates, assembly-rooms, 
and other commodious apartments. Four beautiful Ionic 
columns in front support a handsome pediment. The 
streets of Ripon are ncilhcr spacious nor regular, but they 
arc generally clean. Tho Ure navigation was brought up 
to the town by means of a short canal in 1767. The fine 
domain of Studley is situated about three miles from Ripon, 
and includes the venerable monastic remains of Fountain’s 
Abbey. 

(Allen’s Yorkshire ; and White’s History and Gazetteer 
of the West ItnUufr,) 

RIPPERDA, JOHN WILLIAM, Baron, afterwards 
DUKE OF, a descendant from an antient and honourable 
Spanish family, which had settled at Groningen, during the 
period that the Low Countries were attached to Spain, was 
born in that district ip the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His father being a Roman Catholic, young Ripperda 
was educated in the J esuits’ college at Cologne. A fter greatly 
distinguishing himself in the course of his education, Rapper- 
da returned to the United Provinces, and having soon after 
entered the Dutch army, served during tho whole of the war 
of the Succession, and rose to the rank of colonel. He then 
married the heiress of very considerable properly, in order 
to obtain which he first renounced the faith of his fathers. 
Aspiring to political distinction, ho eagerly sought a seat in 
tho States-Qeneral, and was returned towards tho end of 
the war as deputy for his own province. In 1715 the Slates 


appointed him envoy extraordinary fo the court of Spain, 
with instructions to arrange definitively a system of com- 
mercial intercourse between the two powers. On his arrival 
at Madrid, Ripperda Immediately attached himself to Albo- 
roni, the all-powerful minister of Philip V. [Alhehoni], 
whom he assisted with memorials and plans of improvement 
for the commerce and finance of Spain, and whose pro- 
tection he secured. During his residence at Madrid, Rip- 
perda carried on several intrigues by no means creditable 
to his character either as ah ambassador or a man; for 
whilst conducting tho negociations of his native country, 
Holland, ho maintained a secret correspondence with the 
emperor, and was also guilty of a most disgraceful trans- 
action towards Mr. Dodding|on, the English minister, in whose 
pay he seems to have been, whilst he secretly informed Al- 
beroni of all his projects. 

In the meantime Ripperda rose high in favour both with 
Philip ami his minister. By his exertions fifty roaster- 
workmen from Holland were induced to settle in Spam, and 
to establish extensive cloth manufactures, first at Aiscca, 
and afterwards at Guadalaxara. Having some timo after 
applied 'for some recompense for his services, he was an- 
swered that the king of Spain could never employ in any 
high or responsible office a person attached to the Protestant 
faith. Accordingly, in March, 1718, Ripperda quitted the 
Spanish capital and returned to Holland. Having rendered 
a full account of his mission, of which the States expressed 
their approbation, he then formally resigned tho ofllco 
which he held, and set out once more for Madrid, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Aranjuez, where, soon after his arrival, he 
made his abjuration, receiving as a compensation for bis 
losses the appointment of superintendent-general of (ho 
royal manufactories at Guudalaxnra, with a considerable 
pension and extensive grants of land. The fall of Alberoni, 
which was hastened by Ripperda, opened to this ambitious 
man the way to power, and he was accordingly entrusted, in 
1 725, with the formation of a secret treaty with the emperor. 
To reward his services in that memorablo transaction, ho 
was soon after created duke, and raised to the dignity of 
grandee of Spain. 

On )|is return to Madrid, Ripperda was appointed secre- 
tary of state in the place of the marquis of Grimaldi. Having 
succeeded shortly after in gaining the entire confidence of 
Philip, he was raised to the post of prime minister. His 
administration however was not of long duration.' Unable 
to fulfil the secret engagements entered into with the house 
of Austria, or to accomplish the vast schemes laid down by 
the treaty of Vienna, such as the recovery of Oibrallur by 
force of arpis, and the seating of the Pretender on the 
throne of England, schemes which the exhausted state of 
the Spanish treasury and the menacing attitude assumed 
by Great Britain compeUe<l him to relinquish, Ripperda 
fell into disgrace with the Spanish monarch. 

On the 25th of May, 1727, bo was arrested at tho house of 
Colonel Stanhope, where be had taken refuge, and was sent 
to the fortress of Segovia, where he remained in close confiitc- 
ment, until, having eluded the vigilance of his keepers, he 
made his escape, and. arrived safely in Lisbon, where he 
embarked for Cork. After spending some time in England, 
be set sail for his native country iu'1731, and settled at the 
Hague. Whilst there he became acquainted with an envoy 
from the court of Marocco, of the name of Perez, who wa.s a 
Spanish renegade, and who, perceiving tho violent hatred 
which Ripperda boro to tho Spaniards, and his love of ad- 
venture, induced him to try his fortunes upon the slwres of 
Africa. Rippcrrla accordingly set sail for Tangier, and W'as 
well received by the emperor of Marocco (Muley Abdallali), 
who gave him tho command of an army destined to repel a 
threatened invasion from Spain. Ripperda was however 
defeated before Oran, which city foil into the liands of the 
Spaniards in 1 782. 

About this time Ripperda is said to have abandonorl 
the Roman Catbolio creed, and to have embraced the 
Mohammedan religion, taking the name of Otbmkn Pashiu 
He lived for some time at Marocco, surrounded with all the 
gratifications and luxuries that wealth could supply, and 
then removed to Tetouan, whore he remained until his 
death in 1737* 

It is anid that some time previous to hts death be believed 
himself inspired, and endeavoured (o propagate a new reli- 
gion— a mixture of Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
doctrine which however had no followers; Shorty., itlter 
the death of this extraordinary man there appeared ut Am- 
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sterdam an account of hia lifo and adventures, under this 
title : * La Vie du Due de Ripperda, par M. P. M. H./ 8vu., 
Amst.. 1739. Tlie same work was translated into English, 
by John Campbell, and published as * Memoirs of the 
Tiiishu Duke of Ripperda,’ Dmdon, 1739, 8vo. There is 
also a Spanish translation of it, Madrid, 1748 

RIPPLE-MARK. In geology, the undulations on thosur* 
face of many rocks, which resemble the ridges and hollows 
loft on mud and sand by the small waves of water, are thus 
termed. 

The progress of geological induction has given an unex- 
pected importance to the study of these undulations ; for it 
is now certain that the right uridcrstundiiig of their origin is 
a very necessary element in reasoning on the deposition of 
stratified rocks and the displacements of the antient bed of 
the sea. 

The formation of small ridges and furrows, under the 
influence of water which ripples or undulates in small 
waves, may be conveniently wi^essed and studied on the 
shores of comparatively quiet seas, on the margins of lakes, 
or along the sides and shallow beds of rivers. The * ripple- 
mark * thus produced is more or less permanent, according 
to the nature of the sediments on which it is impressed, and 
the circumstances which accompany and succeed the with- 
drawal of the water which formed it. 

l^sc coarse sand easily receives impressions from the 
supcrliuctuating water, which momentarily change under 
the varying influences bf the waves: muddy sediments are 
loss easily moulded, but the forms are loss Heeting. It hap- 
pens often that on the gradual retreat of the tide from broad 
muddy surfaces like those in the bay of Morccambe, or 
along the shores of the Thames, the small rippling waves 
of the ebbing tide leave marks sufficiently durable to allow 
of being indefinitely preserved, if by any gradual operation 
some new sediments were gently overlaid. { 

A very small ripple leaves its mark on the subjacent sand j 
or mud at only very small depths : larger waves are felt to ' 
a greater depth ; and apparently the depth at which ripple- 
marks are formed may be judged of, within moderate limits j 
of error, by the breadths of the ripple-marks. Wherever 
then we find among marine stratified rocks or sediments, of 
whatever date, undoubted ripple-rnarks such as shallow 
waters leave, those deposits contain clear proof of their 
having been formed at small depths; and when, as fre- 
(juently hai)[)ens, these arc seen to be covered by other 
sediments hundreds or thousands of feet in thickness, the 
conclusion is just that in those situations the anlient sea- 
<4liore underwent a great subsidence, or the ocean-level 
experienced a great rise, after the formaliou of,lhoso now 
buried ri]iple-marks. There has been in those situations a 
change of the level of land or sea. Now we find ripple- 
marked strata among the rocks of every geological age. As 
examples, we mention, among strata lower than the moun- 
tain limestone, the fossiliferous rocks (‘ grauwacko*) near 
Kirby Lonsdale, and near Linton in North Devon; in tjie 
sandstones of the mountain limestone group, under Peny- 
ghcnl in Yorkshire; in tlio sandstone of the coal-formation 
at Elland in Yorkshire; in the sandstones of the now red- 
sandstone formation at Storeton near Liverpool ; in the 
sandstones of the oolitic rocks near Scarborough and near 
Stamford; in the Wcalden deposits at Horslcd. 

In most cases ripple-mark is found on sandstones or indu- 
rated clays of fine grain and frequent lamination, and it is 
most distinct on surfaces where a change of deposit happens, 
as where sandstones alternate with thin clay partings. 
Rarely, as in the Storeton quarries, impressions of quad- 
rupeds accompany the ripplc-mark ; and it 19 even thought 
that marks of ram are preserved thereon. 

It is unnecessary to lengthen this notice by pointing out 
the obvious importance 0? the careful study of a phenome- 
non which is frc(|uent among the stratified deposits, and on 
which remarkable generalizations partly, if not principally, 
depend. By careful attention to the evidence which is left 
on the surfaces of rocks, we may learn the depth and some 
other circumstances of the water which covered them at 
tho time of their deposition ; and come to understand how, 
by successive steps or gradual depression, the sea-bed was 
lowered, in relation to the ocean-level, hundreds, or even 
thousands of feet, locally or extensively, so os to allow of 
the successive accumulation of hew Sediihents containing the 
remains of new races of marine animals and land-plants, 
without requiring the aggregation, of Ijsmiiiated days, sands, 
and gravels, at depths beyond the reaojti of littord agitation, 


or tho profuse nhumlanco of mollusca ami polypiaria, in 
regions of Ibo sea where enormous pies^ure inul Urient 
light seem to forbid their very existence. 

See for a general view of the causes of ripplc-mavk mmlo 
by water and wind, and examples of the Ii.tlor cnvuniMaht ti, 
Mr. Babbage’s Ninth Bridgeuater Treatise. Funlicr uol 
tices bearing on the subject will be found in Playfair’s £Iui- 
tonian Theory ; Lycll’s Pi'indples of Geology, vol. iv. ; and 
De la Beebe’s Theoretical Researches. 

RI'SCULUS. [PcEciLOPODA, vol. xviii., p. 3Uii ] 

RISK. In the theory of Probabilities the risk of loss 
or gain means such a fraction of the sum to bo lost or gained 
as expresses the chance of losing or gaining it: thus an oven 
chance of losing 40/. is considered as a positive loss of 0110- 
half of 40/., or of 20/.; and 2 to I for gaining 00/. is counted 
as two-thirds of 60/., or 40/. If both these risks wore en- 
countered at the same time, the whole transaction would be 
considered as a gain of 40/.— 20/., or 20/., since this is the 
sum which would bo netted by every such transaction m 
the long run, and one with another. 

The following is the method of ascertaining the effect of 
the division of risks. Let there be an adventure in which 
the chance of success is p, and that of failure 1 — p. Let 
failure produce the loss £n and success tho gam £m : then 
;wi— (1— p)7i is the result of every such lian.saction one 
with another. Let this last be called M ; it is required to 
estimate the probability that in iS transactions the average 
e (feet (gain or loss, according as M is positive or negut no) 
shall lie between M-b/andM*-/. Calculate tho square 
root off divided by 2p (1 ~p) ; multiply this square root by /, 
and divide the result by Take the table in Mean 

(using it os in Puobadility, p. 27). let the last result be 
A, then the corresponding H is the probability required. 
[Wager ; Weight of Observations.] 

RPSSOA. M. de Freiiiinvillo's name for a genus of 
small testaceous tracbelipods (gastropods of Cuvier), founded 
on some small shells observed by the well-known M. Risso 
of Nice, and described by M. Desmarest in 1814 in the 
* Nouveau Bulletin de la Society Philomathique.’ 

Lamarck placed the few species known to him among the 
Melaniee, but without distinction. Dclle Chiaje made 
known the animal structure of a Mediterranean species in 
his memoirs on ihe Inver tebrat a of tlic Neapolitan Sea; 
and Philippi recorded its geneiic characters in his * Enu- 
mcratio Molliiscorum Sicilue,* from observations made upon 
two other Mediterranean species. 

Generic Character.— Animal with a subtriangular foot, 
truncated anteriorly, pointeii posteriorly. Head proboswdi- 
form. with a subulate tentacle on each side, aLt^*‘b*Vi*Cinal 
ba.se of which the eye is placed on a little cw?exily ; mouth 
prolonged into a short and truncated proboscis. 

Shell elongated, tiirriculato, somclimos short ond suh- 
globulur; aperture oval, semilunar, subcanali('ulate.ha\in<>; 
the right Up thickened, and nearly always projecting for- 
wards, and arched longitudinally ; operculum horny, closing 
the aperture exactly. 

M. Deshayos acknowledges tho difficulty of fixing tlie 
relations of Rissou ; but, upon a comparison of tho charac- 
ters observed by Dclle (ihiaje and Philippi with tho.so of 
Cerithiutn, he thinks it evident that Rissoa aiiproaches 
tlie Melania: a.s closely as the Cerithia, and lhai it may bo 
considered as intermediate between those two genera. In 
the last edition of Lamarck, ho has plai-ed it between Afc- 
lania and Melanopsis. M. de Blainville had previously 
placed the genus in his family EUipsostomata, between 
Jfc/(i7/taand Phasianella. M. Rang ai ranged it between 
Mela7m and Littarina, among the Turbines oi Do Ferussac, 
observing that he does not think that RiSSQac'<\\\ be admitted 
as a genus, though it may well hold tho rank of a sub- 
genus, in which case it may take its place at the side of the 
Mehinice^ and near the genus Pahidina of De F6russac. 

M. de Blainville divides the genus into the following 
sections;— 

A. 


Turriculated and Ribbed. 
Example, Rissoa acuta. 

B. 

' Sublurriculated and Ribbed. 
Example, Rissoa costata. 

Subturrioulatod; perfectly smooth.- 
Bxomple, Rissoa hyalim. 
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D. 

Subglobular. 

Example^ Rissoa cancellata. 

Tho same divisions are adopted by M. Rang. 

Seven species only appear to have been known up to the 
time (1830) when M. Michaud published, in his illustrated 
memoir, sixteen new species; and to these are to be added 
the thirteen described and figured by Philippi. M. Des- 
iiayes, in his Tables, gives the number of recent species as 
twenty-three, and of fossil (tertiary) twenty-two, of which 
last two, Rissoff* lactea and coch1earella\ arc recorded as both 
living and fossil (tertiary). In the last edition of Lamarck, 
the number of recent and fossil species published by M. 
Deshayes amounts to forty- four ; but he states ilia t there 
are other materials for this genus, and that Ins own col- 
lection alone contains more than eighty species, living and 
fossil. 

M, Deshayes divides the Rissoa? into three groups : in tho 
1st he places tho subglobular species whicli approach the 
Turbines and Littorirue iThe Turbiniform); in the 2rid, 
those which are elongated, and whose aperture approaches 
that of tho Melanite {The Melanvmls) ; and 3rd, those 
whose semilunar aperture is suhtruncated at the base, and 
which are approximated to the Cerilhia {The Ccrithi- 
form). 

Localities. — The Mediterranean Sea, principally; but 
species are recorded from the coasts of Great Britain and 
France, and from the East Indian Seas and Senegal. 

Mr. Th. Muller (%/io/)m) seems to be of opinion that 
Piisithea nigra, Turbo minutus, and Acteon trifidus of 
Totten, belong to this genus. 

Fossil Risso^k. 

M. Deshayes, in tho last edition of Lamarck, observes 
that for a long time Rissocp were found fossil in the ter- 
tiary strata only ; but that Mr. James Sowerby, in his * Mi- 
neral Conohology, Mias published four species from the great 
oolite ; whilst it is remavkablo that no species of this genus 
have been found in ihe formations between the great oolite 
and the tertiary strata: it is to be presumed, he adds, that 
hereafter they will be found in those beds. 

We have seen that the number of fossil Rissorr (including 
two living species) found in the tertiary formations is given 
by M. Deshayes in his Tables as twenty-two. The two 
species recorded as both living and fossil arc Rissore lactea 
and cochlearella. In the last edition of Lamarck, R, lactea 
is not noted as occurring in a fossil slate; nor do we find 
any mention of R. cochlearella, excepting under the head of 
h i I 1 1 it is stated that this species, described 

by MM. C^uojralhl Gaimard, in the Voyage of the Astrolabe, 
bears much resemhlanco to living individuals of R. cochlear 
rella; hut Hissoa? cancellata, labiaia, ablonga, costaia, 
monodonta, pusilla, fulchella, and Bruguieri, are all re- 
corded as both living and fossiU tertiary). The number of 
named species which arc fossil only, including tho species 
from the oolite and R, decussata, in tho same work, is 
eleven. 

RITSON, JOSEPHi a poetical critic and antiquary of 
the eighteenth century, was born at Stockton in Durham, 
and some of hts pieces were published thcM*e before he came 
to settle in London. He was by profession a conveyancer, 
with chambers in Gray’s Inn, but being appointed deputy 
high bailiff of the duchy of Lancaster, he did little in his 
profession, living on the income which his office yielded 
him, and spending his time in literary pursuits. During 
the twenty yoais between 1782 and 1802, he poured the 
re.sults of his studies and researches on the public in books 
in quick .succession; yet not so rapidly that it can bo .said 
that they are carelessly executed, or that their contents are 
worthless. On the contrary, he appears to us to have been 
a most valuable member of the literary fraternity, and to 
have done perhaps more than any man to iplrodiicc a spirit 
of curiosity respecting our early poets, and of critical exact- 
ness in editing their remains. 

The trifling works which he printed before he became 
settled in London need not be particularised ; and the first 
work which wc need to mention, and indeed the first work 
which brought him into any notice, was his ‘Observations 
on tho three first volumes of the History of English Poetry,’ 
iu a familiar letter to the author (Warton), 4lo., 1782. This 
was the first serious attempt to call the attention of the 
public to the many inaccuracies and faults of that celebrated 
work; a bold and useful service, but dangerous to him who 


undertook it, as Warton had many and powerful friends, 
who could not bear to sec him so roughly handled, even 
though they could not deny that almost every one of Ritson’s 
strictures was just. However it must he owned that Ritsori 
addressed himself to tho work in a very unamiahlo spirit, 
and wrote like a man who W'as not much accuslomed to the 
Mitci course of refined society. The work has become, per- 
liaps justly, a bye-word when men would speak of critical 
abuse. In the next year he published some ‘Remarks on 
the Commentators on Shakspere,* which is to be distin- 
guished from a larger work published by him in 1792, en- 
titled ‘Cursory Criticisms on the- Edition of Sliakspere 
published by Edmund Malone.’ In 1783 he also published 
‘A Select Collection of English Songs, with an Historical 
Essay on the Origin and Progress of National Song.* of 
which a second edition was published by Mr. Park in 1813. 
Ill 1790 appeared his volume of ‘Ancient Songs, from the 
time of King Henry 111. to the Revolution.’ reprinted in 
1829. This is recarded aAno of the most valuable of his 
works. In 1791 he published ‘Pieces of Anlieut Popular 
Poetry,’ from authentic manuscripts and old printed copies; 
in 1793, ‘Tlie English Anthology,’ in three volumes; in 
1794, a * Collection of Scottish Songs;’ and in 1795, the 
very remarkable poems of a forgotten poet, Minot, on 
events in the reign of Edward III., which have also been 
reprinted. In tho same year he published his large cul- 
lection of ballads on the exploits of ‘ Robin Hood,* with 
much prefatory matter, in whicli he cannot be said to appear 
to any great advaniagc. In 1802 he produced two w’orks 
in this department of literature : the one, ‘ Antient English 
Metrical Romances,* in 3 vols. 8vo. ; the other, ‘Bildio- 
graphia Poetica,* a catalogue of English poets of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteciitli 
centuries, with a short account of their writings, a work V(*iy 
imperfect, but to which succeeding writers in this dcpurl- 
ment have been greatly indebtcil. 

To enumerate however all the works produced b> Mr. 
Rilson in lus Iwonly years* literary career would cany out 
this article to an unreasoiiablc extent. It' may he sufiicicnl 
to add that there are several small works of his under the 
denomination of Garlands, as the ‘Bishopric Gaihunl,* 
the ‘ Yorkshire Garland,* the ‘ Northumberland Garland,* 
and ‘ Gammer Gurlon’s Garland ;’ and also several tracts 
relating to his profession, and especially to the court with 
which ho was more particularly connected. In 1802 he 
published ‘ An Essay on Abstinence from Animal Food as 
a Moral Duly.’ 

He (lied in September, 1S03. Since his death several 
tracts have appeared attributed to him, and a cullcclixin of 
his correspondence has been published. Some account of 
his life was published by Mr. Hazlewood in 1821. He had 
through life the reputation of a surly critic, which his attack 
on Warton gained for him, and he was more shunned than 
courted by his literary contemporaries. 

RITTEN HOUSE, DAVID, W'as born on the 8tli of 
April, 1732, near Germantown in Pennsylvania. His 
father, who was a farmer in that province, intended that he 
should follow the practice of husbandry, and being appa- 
rently in narrow circumstances, he could give him no other 
education than that whiidi usually falls to the lot of persons 
who are engaged in such occupations. 

But the elasticity of genius is often superior to the pres- 
sure of adverse fortune, and young Rittenhouse, before he 
was seventeen years of age, displayed a taste for mechanical 
and mathematical subjects ; without books or instructors, 
he is said to have executed a wooden clock, and, similarly 
to what is related of Pascal, to have covered the ploughs 
and fences on his father’s farm with geometrical figures. 
This exhibition of uncommon talent, joined to a conviction 
on the part of tho cider Rittenhouse that tho delicacy of his 
son’s constitution would render him unfit for the labour of 
cultivating the ground, induced tho father to procure for 
the youth the tools of a watch and mathematical instrument 
maker, and to dispense with his services in performing the 
duties of the farm. Grateful for this favour, the young 
man worked diligently with his hands during the dav, and 
at night devoted a portion of the time whicli should have 
been passed iu taking repose, to the prosecution of his 
studies. His success appears to have been extraordinarily 
great, for his biographers assert that, before the ago of 
twenty, he was able to read the ‘ Principia,* and that ho had 
discovered the method of fluxions, without being aware that 
this had been already done by Newton and JLeibnitz. He 
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also constructed two orreries exhibiting the movoincnts of the 
planets and their satellites. These machines are said to bo 
still m existenco, one in the university of Pennsylvania» 
and the other in the college of Princeton. 

In 1769, Mr. Rittunhouse was madeono of a Committee 
appointed by the American Philosophical Society to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus which was to take place in that 
year, and he was so fortunate as to witness the phenomenon 
in a temporary observatory which ho built for the purpose. 
His observation and the calculations relating to it gained 
for him the approbation of the astronomers of Europe, and 
the title of Doctor in Laws was subsequently conferred on 
him. In 1779 he was named one of the commissioners for 
adjusting a territorial dispute between the states of Penn- 
sylvania an<J Virginia; in 1786 he was employed in fixing 
the lino which separates Pennsylvania from the state of 
New York, and in the following year he assisted in de- 
termining the boundary between New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Riltenhouse was elected a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, in 1782, and of 
the Royal Society of London, in 179,5. In 1791 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Franklin as president of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, to whoso ‘Transactions* ho contributed 
many papers, chictly on astrcuiomical subjects. In 1777 he 
was appointed treasurer of Pennsylvania, and this important 
otlicc ho held wilh incorruptible integrity till his rc.signution 
of it in 1789. During the American war, he is said to have 
fulfilled the dutie.s of a patriot, and to have spoken and acted 
like a freeman; and in 1792 he received hi.s last appoint- 
ment, which was that of director of the mint of the United 
States. In this post his mechanical skill is said to have 
been highly useful ; but in 1795 ho was obliged to resign it 
from bad health, and, af\cr a short but painful illness, he 
died on the 26th of June, 1796. 

It is stated that, in private life, Dr.Rittenliouse exhibited 
cveiy amiable virtue; that ho was an excellent husband, 
faihcr, and friend; and that, himself a stranger to high 
prelcMisions, he felt a strung attachment and esteem for 
those who cultivated and propagated science. A public 
culogium was pronounced on him by Dr. Rush ; and in 
J8J3, a Memoir of his life was published by his relative, 
W. Barton, Esq., of Lancaster. 

{Encyclop(4‘tiiti Americana; Gent* Mag,, Sept., 1796; 
Monthiy Mag., Oct., 1796.) 

KITUAI.. (Crom riUis, in the sense of consuetudo), the 
hook which directs the rites and ceremonies to he observed 
ill celebrating divine service in any particular church. 

RIVE DE GIER. [Loire.] 

RIVER. In a legal sense rivers are divisible into fresh 
and salt-water rivers. Salt-water rivers are those rivers or 
parts of rivers in which the lido ebbs and Hows. Rivers are 
also divisible into public or navigable rivers and private 
rivers. 

The properly in fresh- water rivers, whether public or pri- 
vate, is presumed to belong to the owners of the adjacent 
laud; the owner on each side being entitled to the soil of 
the river and the right of fishing as far as the middle of the 
stream. But this presumption may ho rebutted by ovidcnce 
of special usage to the contrary. For instance, it may he 
shown that the properly of the river is in one person, and of 
the adjacent land in another : or that ono party owns the 
river and the soil of it, and another the free or several fishery 
of the river. If a fresh- water river between the lands of two 
owners gains on one side by insensibly shifting its course, 
each owner continues to retain half the river, and the in- 
sensible addition by alluvium belongs to the land to which 
it attaches itself ; unless the lands of the proprietors 
on each side has been marked out by other known boun- 
daries, such as stakes, &c. in the river. This part 
of tho law as to the acquisition by alluvio, is stated 
by Bracton in the chapter * Do acquirendo rerum do- 
ininio’ (fol. 9), and his statement both in substance 
and expression is taken from the Digest (41, lit. 1, s. 7), 
wilh which Gains may bo compared (ii. 70). But if the 
course of the river is changed suddenly and sensibly, then 
the boundaries of tho lands will he, as tlie^ were before, 
in tho midst of the deserted channel of the river. Special 
custom may also alter this general presumption of law. It 
is said that ho|ow Gloucester bridge the Severn is by com- 
mon custom always held to he tho boundary of certain 
manors, however suddenly or sensibly tho course of it may 
be changed. Though fresh-water rivers are presumed to 
be the property of adjacent landowners, yet such owner can- 


not sot up a ferry and demand a toll unless by proscription 
or by charter from the king. 

In early limes also tho king by his prerogative might pre- 
vent all persons from fishing or fowling in any river until ho 
had first talmn his pleasure there. This was effected by dh oct- 
iiig a precept to the sheriff commanding him to cause all 
persons to abstain from approaching tho banks. By the \U[\i 
chapter of Magna Charta the enjojment of this prerogative 
was restricted to such streams as it had been exercised upon 
in tho timo of Henry I. Subsequently the custom wos to 
name tho rivers in the precept to the sheriff; annjng these 
was the Avon, at least that part which Hows through Wor- 
cestershire. Eventually the prerogative fell into disuse. In 
those rivers which are navigable, and in which the public have 
a common right to passage, the king is said to have ‘an inte- 
rest in jurisdiction,^ and this is so not only in those parts of 
them which arc the king’s property, but also where they are 
come to be private property ; such rivers are called ‘ fluvii re- 
gales,' * haul streames 1e roy,’ ‘ royal rivers’; not as indicating 
the property of the king in the river, but because of their 
being dedicated to tho public use, and all things of public 
safety and convenience being under his care and protection. 
Thus a common highway on land is called the king’s 
highway, and navigable rivers are in like manner the king’s 
highway by water. Many of tho incidents belonging to a 
highway on land attach to such rivers. Accordingly any 
nuisances or obstructions upon them may he indicted even 
though the nuisances he in the private soil of any person ; 
or tho nuisances and obstructions may he abated by indivi- 
duals without process of law. It must not however be inferred 
that all the incidents of a land highway attach to such rivers. 
Thus, if the highway of the river is obstructed, a passenger 
will not be justified, as ho would be m the caso of a land 
highway, in passing over the adjacent land. Though a river 
is a public navigable river there is not therefore any right at 
common law for parties to use tho hanks of it as a towing- 
path. (Ball V. Herbert, 3 T. R., 253.) 

If a river which is private in use as well as in property he 
made navigable by the owner, it docs not therefore become a 
public river unless from some act it may he presumed that 
he has dedicated it to the public. The taking of toll is such 
an act. Callis says that the soil of the sea and of royal rivers 
belongs to the king. But the expression, if intended to 
apply to all parts of the rivers where the public have a right 
of passage, appears too comprehensive. 

But there is no doubt that in some such rivers tho pro- 
perty may he in the crown ; as it was in the river Thames, 
the property in which, both as to the water and the soil, was 
conveyed by charier to the lord mayor and citizens iff Lon- 
don. And in all rivers as far as tho me pro- 
perly of the soil is in the-ki?.^vff uo other claims it by pre- 
scription. In navigable rivers where the tide flows, the 
liberty of fishery is common and public to all persons, (llnle, 
De Jure Maris et Brachiorum ejusdem; Callis. O/i Sewers.) 

The iiroperty in tho mere running water is in no one; 
hut the proprietor of adjoining land is entitled to the reasona- 
ble use of it as it runs by his land. * And consequently no pro- 
prietor can have the right to use tho water to the prejudice 
of any other proprietor. Without the consent of the other 
proprietors who may be affected by his operations, no pro- 
prietor can either diminish the quantity of water, which 
would othcrw'ise descend to the proprietors below, or throw 
the water back upon the proprietors above. Every pro- 
prietor who claims a right cither to throw the water hack 
above, or to diminish the quantity of w'ater which is to 
descend below, must, in order to maintain his claim, either 
prove an actual grantor license from the proprietors affected 
by his operations, or must prove an uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of twenty years,* 

{Judgment of Sir J, Leach in Wright v, Howard ; Sira. 
Stuart. 109; Gale, On Easements.) 

RIVER HORSE. Since tho article Hippopotamus 
was written. Dr. Andrew Smittt has published his interest- 
ing account of the animal, in the Illitstratio?ts of the Zoo- 
logy of South together wilh the most accurate 

figure hitherto engraved : of this we have endeavoured to 
give some idea below ; but the reader should refer to the 
work itself, where, wilh all the advantages of size and 
colour, the portraits of tho female hippopotamus and bor 
young one have all tho air of life. 

As Dr. Smith has evidently paid very great attention to 
the characters and habits of this curious quadruped, we pro- 
ceed to notice tho result of his observations. 

Ho describes the Jlippopotwnus Capemis of Desmoulins 
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OS having tho anterior and lateral parts of the head, and 
flic upper parts of the neck and body brovrnisli rod, tho 
fji'tnor rather lightest. The brownish rod of tho back 
passes insensibly into a light brownish purple red, which is 
tho colour of the sides and limbs; the belly, tho sides of 
the lips, and the cye-lids, light wood-brown, with a faint 
Hesh-coloured blush ; the binder parts of the bo<ly and the 
belly freely freckled with small spots of tho same hue as the 
ground colours, only of darker tints ; hairs of tail and ears 
black ; pencils of hairs on lips, &c., yellowish brown ; eyes 
a clear orango-colouied brown ; hoofs dark horn'colour. 

The male and female, as fur as colours are concerned, are, 
he observes, nearly alike, but in regard to size they differ 
matoriallv, the male being always considerably larger than 
the female. 

- Dr. Smith, who gives a most elaborate description of the 
form of the animal, to which we refer the reader, remarks 
that previously to the establishment of the Dutch colony at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Hippopolcwii existed in abundance 
in all the larger rivers of South Africa; but no sooner did 
the colonists direct their attention to hunting them, than 
their inirabcrs began to diminish, partly from destruction 
by fire-arms, and partly by migration from the scene of 
danger. * At present,' continues Dr. Smith, * scarcely one 
exists in any of the rivers of tho Cape Colony, and oven but 
very few in streams within a moderate distance of it. On 
the expedition arriving in latitudes too remote to bo readily 
reached by hunters furnished with fire-arms, every large 
river was found to abound in specimens, and in those the 
animals appeared, as they probably did some ,two hundred 
vears ago, much nearer to the southern extremity of tlie 
«*ontinent, familiar, comparatively fearless of man, and 
generally prepared to survey with curiosity any intrusion 
upon their haunts. To convey some idea of tho numbers in 
which they wore found in several of the rivers towards the 
tropic of Capricorn, it may suillce to state that in the course 
of an hour and a half a few members of tho expedition 
party killed seven within gun-shot of their encampment. 
Several other individuals were in the same pool, and might 
aUo have been killed, had it been desirable. One of tiie 
survivors was observed to make his escape to an adjoining 
pool, and in accomplishing (hat he walked with consider- 
able rapidity along tho bottom of tlio river, and with his 
hack covered with about a foot of water.' 

The hippopotami, according to Dr. Smith, feed chiefly on 
grasiS, resorting to situations near the hanks of rivers which 
Mipply that food. *ln districts fully inhabited by man,’ 
says Dr. Smith, *they generally pass the day in the water, 
and se€d|^h^nourishment during the night; but in locali- 
ties dinerclRl)lfeli|||imstanced, they often pass a portion of 
the day as well as tngnlgiib^iy<tf dj»y land. In countries ui 
which the night-time constitutes the only safe period for their 
leaving the water, they are generally to be seen effecting 
their escape from it immediately beforo dark, or arc to be 
beard doing so soon after the day has closed, and accord- 
ing to the state of the surrounding country ; they then 
eiilicr directly commence feeding, or begin a journey to- 
wards localities where food may exist. When, previous 
to nightfall, they may have been in pools or rivers, they 
are geiieriilly at once enabled to commence feeding on 
reaching the dry land ; but when they may have passed tlio 
day ill the sea, they require commonly to proceed some dis- 
tance after leaving it, beforo they find tlie grass which ap- 
pears congenial to their palate. It is not every description 
of grass that hippopotami seem to relish : thoy often pass 
over, in search of food, luxuriant green swards, which would 
strongly attract many other animals which feed upon grass. 
Besides having a peculiar relish for tho grasses of certain 
sil nations, they appear to have a predilection for dUtricts 
supporting brushwood ; and owing to the latter peculiarity, 
they arc often to be found wandering in localities on which 
but little grass exists, when they might have it in the neigh- 
bourhood in great abundancj, but without the accompani- 
ment of wood. Tho whole of tho night is probably not 
more tlian is necessary to admit of the hippopotamus ac- 
quiring sufficient food for its wants ; but if that be other- 
wise, it certainly prefers to pass what portion of the night 
may be necessary for procuring nourishment upon tho dry 
land, rather than in the water, being generally only seen to 
retire to the latter upon light returning.* 

Dr. Smith thinks it difficult to decide whether these ani- 
mals prefer the pools of rivers or the waters of- the ocean 
for their abode during the day. When «n opportunity for 


clioico existed, ho found that some individuals selected the 
one. and some the other. During a journey which lie made 
some years ago to Port Natal and the country beyond it, ho 
had many opportunities of observing the footsteps made by 
them while entering and leaving the sea ; and on one occa- 
sion his party opposed unsuccessfully a female with her 
young one oii their way to the sea. 

Tho excrement, like that of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
is voided, according to tho same accurate observer, in im- 
mense cylindrical masses; and those which came from the 
hip)M)polamus seemed principally to consist of comminuted 
grass, apparently but little altered by the process which it 
must have undergone, but in a drier condition than that in 
which it could have entered the stomach. 

The disposition of this huge creature is desefibed by Dr. 
Smith to be peaceable and inoffensive: not that when the 
animal is wounded, or happens in its excursions on dry land 
to bo accompanied by its young, it does not manifest much 
ferocity, instantly giving chase, if in any way interrupted in 
its course. The mother which his party endeavoured to in- 
tercept immediately became the assailant on discovering the 
object of the parly, and she rushed opeii-moullied on the 
man nearest to her. * The display of her enormous mouth, 
armed with formidable teeth, caused the most advanced of 
tho hunters to retreat, and those in the rear to pause. Tho 
flight of tho hunters seemed to encourage tho animal in 
pursuit, and though the direction they took led her, in pur- 
suing them, to retire from the sea wliioh she hud intended 
to enter, site persevered in giving chase, until one of the 
party, who from his situation had not hud occasion to ffy, 
fired a bullet into her mouth. Immediately after the wound 
was indicted she for an instant stood still, and then retrealed 
with precipitation to the sea, in which she was afterwards 
sliot, having, contrary to the usual custom of her kind, 
manifested a disinclination to retire into deep water, a dis- 
inclination no doubt arising from sensations experienced 
from the wound she had received.* 

Dr. Smith is of opinion that the sagacity of the hippopo- 
tamus, though doubtless inferior to tllat of the elephant, is 
nevertheless very considerable, and that its memory may 
be considered tenacious, certainly superior to that ot the 
rhinoceros, and possibly equal to that of the elepbunt. 
After noticing its adroitness in guarding against assailants, 
and ill avoiding pits dug to entrap it, the Doctor remarks 
that when once a hippopotamus has been a.ssailed in its watery 
dwelling, and has been injured from incautiously exposing 
itself, it will rarely bo guilty of the same indiscretion a 
second time ; and though its haunts may not again be a]i- 
pioachod by» hunters till after a long period Ims elapsed, il 
will survey such approaches, and perform the niovcnu'iits 
necessary for its respiration with a degree of caution, which 
clearly shows that it has not forgotten the misfortune to 
which an opposite course has exposed it. 



Female Hippopotamus end Young, (Smith.)] 

RIVERS. (Geology.) [Valley.] 

RIVERS are tho flowing waters, which bring to the sea, 
and sometimes to a lake, the watery which are collected 
within a certain portion of the eartlfs surface. The country 
which is thus drained by a river is called its basin, as the 
river runs in the lowest part of it, and the country rises on 
all sides with greater or less steepnessi in the fashion of thn 
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sirlcs of a ba&in. Tho margin of such a basin generally lies 
contiguous to the basin of another river, and thus constitutes 
the boundarV’line of the Cavo basins. From these margins 
tho waters descend on both sides towards their respective 
basins, which are separated by them, and hence the whole 
line of these margins is called a watershed, 

Tho basins of rivers vary greatly in size. A brook is the 
name commonly given to rivers of the smallest description. 
When such a river rises near the sea or near a large river, 
into one of which it Hows after a short course, it conse- 
quently drains a very small surface. If tho water.s should 
be increased by those of another brook, tho name of brook 
is changed for that of rivulet. The basin of a rivulet is 
therefore more complicated than that of a brook. One or 
more brooks descend from tho margin of the basin, and by 
uniting their waters with those of the rivulet, increase its 
volume. When several rivulets unite and so produce a con- 
siderable volume of running water, this watercourse takes 
the name of river. But all such rivers do not reach the 
sea or even a lake ; most of them join other rivers, and thus 
a large river is produced. This last-mentioned large river is 
called the principal river^ and those which increase its 
waters arc called, with respect to it, affluents or tributaries, 
and sometimes feeders or branches. 

The first waters of a river are generally derived from a 
spring, which breaks out at the foot of a declivity, or on 
the side of some hill or mountain ; and sometimes from a 
swamp or a lake. This is called the source of a river. 
From this source the river descends through the lowest 
part of its basin until it terminates its course in the sea, a 
lake, or another river, and this termination is called the 
mouth of tlic river. Tho cavity in which the running water 
flows is called tho bed of the river, and tho solid land which 
bounds this bed is culled its banks. 

It was formerly thought that the elevation at which a 
river originates must be in proportion to the length of its 
course, and accoiflingly geographers assumed that there are 
devated niuuntain-raiigcsin tliose regions where large rivers 
lake their rise ; hut modern researches have shown that this 
is not always tho case. Thus tho Volga, which is the largest 
liver of Europe, and runs above two thousand miles, rises 
in a district the most elevated part of which does not exceed 
1100 feet above flic sea; and tlic Mississippi, which is still 
larger, originates in a tract which can hardly bo called hilly, 
and at an elevation probably not much exceeding 1500 
feet above llio sea. 

But si ill most large rivers have Ihcir origin in very ele- 
vated mountains or on high table-lands, in descending from 
which a great difference with respect to the rapidity of their 
course and tho nature of tho country ihrongh which they 
How, is observed. Accordingly geographers divide the 
whole of the course of such rivers into three divisions, the 
upver, middle, and lower course. 

The upper course of such a river lies wdiliin a mountain 
region, and its aourco is consequently at a great elevation 
above the sea. The waters run with greater or less velocity, 
according to tho greater *'Or less extent of the mountain- 
region, and the greater or leas rapidity with which the 
whole region declines towards the country to which the 
course of the river is' directed. When the elevation of the 
mountain-region decreases with great rapidity, tho current 
of the river is extremely rapid, and presents a quick suc- 
cession bf cataracts and rapids. The force of the current 
is so great that pieces of rock of considerable size, which 
are frequently detached from the overhanging masses, can- 
not resist it, and are carried down by the current, until they 
reach a point where tho rapidity of tho descent begins to 
diminish. The mountains which constitute the banks of 
the river often rise several thousand feet above if, and 
their bases are -united by slopes forming an angle, over 
which the water runs on bare rocks, without the least 
covering of earth. ' Thus the river does not flow in a valley, 
but in u cleft or ravine, which cuts deep into tho mountain 
masses. Sometimes there is space enough for a path be- 
tween the river and the mountains, but in many places this 
space is only^ obtained by artificial means, as by cutting 
away a projeeting portion of the rock, of 'by making a tun- 
nel through it. Where either of these means cannot be 
applied, the path is continued over the bed of the river by 
a woofleii brklge of greater or lOss extent, tin til a plaCc is 
reached which oOfers sufficient spaoo fijr a path on the sides 
of the rocks. The course of the tiver is generally in a 
straight line, but sometimes it makes sliort and abrupt 


bends which form acute angles. In the last-mentioned 
case it is, almost without exception, observed, that tho 
mountains which enclose the river have on one side a pro- 
jection, and on tho other a receding, which corres^ioml so 
exactly that if it were possible to Unito both mountains, the 
projecting would exactly fit into tho receding part. Tins 
peculiarity in tho formation of the ravines of mountum 
streams was observed by the Spaniards in tho Andes of 
South America, who called them quebradas, or broken ; 
by this term tacitly assuming that the phenomenon had 
been caused by a violent disruption of the mountains. 
This description of mountain-streams and their ravines 
applies particularly to those of the western Alps along 
their southern declivity, to those rivers which constitute 
the upper branches of the rivers Doria and Scsia, to 
the valleys of Anzasca and Vedro on the southern side 
of tho great road of the Simplon, and to the still larger 
valley of Aosta, through which the road leads fVom Swit- 
zerland to Italy over the mountain-pass of the St. Ber- 
nard. The military road of the Homans was made through 
the Val d'Aosta; but in these parts it was only prac- 
ticable for beasts of burden. Sucli deep ravines not only 
occur between the gigantic elevations of a high range, 
but likewise in tho elevated table^lands, Huiniioldt ob- 
serves that the plain of Quito, which is nearly 10,000 feet 
above the sea, is intersected by ravines, which in some 
places sink so deep that their bottoms are hardly more than 
2000 feet above the sca-levcl; and he adds that some of 
them are so narrow as nut to contain the smallest cultivable 
space. Similar ravines intersect the table-lands of Guate- 
mala and Anahuac, where they arc called canadas 
When the mountain-iegion through which the upper 
course of a river lies descends with less rapidity, and 
consequently occupies a much greater extent of country, 
the mountain-streams, as well as their banks, present very 
different features. Both the streams and the banks show 
that the descent of the whole mass is not by a regular 
slope, but is formed by an alternation of plains and declivi- 
ties ; in ascending such a mountain-stream, it is found that 
in certain places the rocky masses approach so near to the 
banks, as to leave hardly room enough for the river, and in 
these narrows the cnirent is extremely swift, and generally 
a continual rapid, inteiTupfed by falls of moderate height. 
These narrows however rarely extend more than a few 
miles. Above them the mountains recede to some distanco 
from both sides of the river ; and thus a basin is formed, in 
the middle of which the river flows with a compariilively 
slow current, not over bare rocks, but over a gravelly bed, 
and between low banks of earth. The botton^^^^basin 
is level, or descends wi th a gentle slo ng.f.*^Xirinav be culti- 
vated o.r used as pastu^c-giuuiirf. in some of the riveis 
which descend from the central and eastern Alps, this alter- 
nation of narrow passes and basins occurs several times. 
Thus the Rcuss, along which the great road runs which leiids 
over the mountain-pass of St. Gothard, rushes with incredible 
velocity through the ravine of the Hospcndal, and falls ISoo 
feet before it roaches the basin of tlic valley of Ursern, 
which is nearly eight miles long and more than half a mile 
wide, and in which it runs with a gentle course. At liie 
northern extremity of the valley of Ursern the ziver enters 
the second narrow at the Urnerloch. This narrow, which 
extends about three miles to Geshinen, is extremely con- 
tracted, and w'itlii’.i these limits the river descends 1074 
feet, forming a succession of small cataracts. Below' this is 
tho basin of the Krachcnthal, which is not so wide as that of 
Ursern, and about six miles long. The course of the river 
within this basin is rapid, but there arc no cataracts. From 
this volley the river escapes by the third narrow, which is 
about four miles long, and also very contracted ; it termi- 
nates at the village of Am-Stiig. where the Renss enters the 
valley of Uri, in which it flows until it mingles its waters 
with those of the lake of Uii (Vrnei'-sco), tw the southern 
part of tho Vierwaldstiidtcr-see is named. The some con- 
formation is observed in the southern declivity of the Alps, 
where the river Ticino descends from the mountain-pass of 
St.Gotiiard. This river runs inaravinefrom IhoHospeiidal to 
Airolo^ in which it descends about 2880 feet. It then enters 
tho upper valley of Leventina, which is about seven miles 
long and half a mile wide, and in which the river is rapid, 
but has no cataracts. It issues from this valley* 1^’ a narrow 
about two miles long, between II Dazio and Taido, where a 
series of beautiful waterfalls occur, and the ravixte is so nar- 
row that an artificial road has been cut oiHhe adjacent 
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mountain called tlio Platifer. At Faido the Ticino entora 
the middle valley of Leventina, in which it flows with great 
rapidity to Giornico, a distance of about fifteen miles, but 
without forming any falls. The valley is less than half a 
mile wide, and often interrupted by rocks. Above Gior- 
nico the river enters a short narrow, at the outlet from 
which it forms cataracts, and then reaches the wide valley 
called the Lower Valley of Leventina. in which it flows 
with a comparatively gentle course to Lago Maggiore. The 
greater number of the rivers wliich originate in the Alps 
and Pyrenees are of this latter discription. The basins 
which occur in these river-\ alleys may at some remote pe- 
riod have hccii filled with water, and this may liave been 
drained off by the rivers forming an outlet for the waters 
by the narrows which now connect their basins with one 
another. 

In some places the elevated mountain- regions border 
immediately on low plains. In such cases the rivers cannot 
be said to have a middle course ; for as soon as they reach 
the plain their character is changed, and the rapid torrent is 
converted into a gentle stream. Thus the Marunoii, after 
issuing from the Pongo dc Manseriche, and entering the 
great plain, flows slowly through the alluvial level ; and the 
Ganges, after leaving the Himalaya Mountains at Hurd- 
war, flows w ith great bends through the immense plains of 
Hindustan. All the rivers which descend from the south- 
ern declivity of the Alps to the plain which the river Po 
traver'^es are of the same description. In most cases how- 
ever the mountain-regions arc not in immediate contact 
with the plains, but arc separated from them by hilly tracts, 
and that portion of the course of a river which lies through 
such a hilly regioti is called the middle course. The rocky 
masses rarely approach the bed of the river which has a 
middle course, but retire to some distance from them, so as 
to furmbeUveen the higher grounds a wide valley, which the 
inundations of the river have covered with a thick la}er of 
alluvial soil. It is remarkable that the highest ground of 
these valleys occurs, without exception, on the very banks of 
the rivers, and that the land slopes from them towards the 
base of the higher grounds. Accordingly the inundations 
generally cover the lower tracts, which are at some distance 
from the river, to the depth of several feet, while the banks 
arc still above the surface of the water. The slopes of the 
higher grounds, which may he coiKsidcrul as the outer banks 
of the river, because they flx a limit to its inundations, are 
generally gradual, and covered with vegetation. The curj 
nmt of the river itself is gentle. This change, w’hen 
compared with that of the inuuntain-strcam, is partly 
duo more gentle descent of the hilly region, and 

p 11 tl of its course. The hod of the river 
rarely lies in a stratgflit^^nM^inii^^ntinuaU forms bonds, 
whicli arc not acute angles, as in the case of the mountain- 
streams, but liave only a small curvature, so that the river 
runs through the valley in a serpentine course. This circum- 
stance renders the course of the liver much longer than it 
would be, if it flowed in a straight line, and consequently 
diminishes the fall and the rapidity of the current. 

It is observed that rivers form numerous small islands and 
sand- banks a sliort distance below the place whore they 
issue from the mountain-region. Thus the Rhine, between 
Basel and Kehl, opposite Strasburg, and the Amazonas be- 
low the Pongo de Manseriche, as far cast as the mouth of 
theYupiira, and the Mississippi, between tlic mouth of llie 
St. Peter river and that of tlie Missouri, form islands and 
sand-banks. This is easily to be accounted for, by ob- 
serving that the river, on issuing from the mountains, 
retains a large quantity of earthy matter in suspension, 
which subsides when the current decreases in rapidity 
This sediment forms islets and sand-banks. Though it 
rarely happens, as already observed, that the rocky nias.ses 
approach close to the hanks in the middle course of a 
river, )et this generally occurs several times, and at 
such places the river usually forms rapids and whirlpools. 
A ledge of rucks traverses the bed of the river in some 
places. Such ledges occur in the Danube at Passau, near 
Neuburg above Vienna, near Prosburg in Hungary, above 
Pesth, and at Orshova, or Orsova, on the boundary-line be- 
tween Austria and Turkey. On the Rhine they occur 
only between Mainz and Bonn, where the river is traversed 
by three ledges, at Bingen, at St. Goar, and near Ander- 
nach respectively. Such ledges are found in nearly alf the 
large rivers of Europe. The elevations by which they 
are produced are sometimes connected with ranges of hills. ] 


Ledges of this description occur in matiy of the Atlaniio 
rivers of the United Slates, as the Potomac, the James 
River, and others ; and they mark with precision the pas- 
sage of the rivers from the undulating or hilly region to the 
low plains along the coast. Thero are of course rapids 
where these ledges occur. 

The lower course of rivers usually lies through a plain. 
In general there are no hills which constitute the outer 
margin of its course, and consequently there is no bottom or 
valley through which it runs. The banks are vei 7 little raised 
above the surface of the waters, and the level ground ex- 
tends to a greater distance. The current is slow, the fall 
being very small. Thus it was observed by J.iaCondaniine, 
that the Amazonas fromtho narrow at Obydus to its moulli, 
a distance of 700 miles, does not fall quite twelve feet, or 
little more than 0'‘2 of an inch per mile. It can hardly be 
conceived that a river with so small a fall could propel its 
waters, and as the current of the Amazonas is considerable, 
it can only be accounted for by supposing that the enor- 
mous \o1umc of water which the river brings down, drives 
on by its pressure that which is before it until it reaches 
the .<ica. The surface of the Elbe at Hamburg, about 70 
miles from the North Sea, is not more than 0 feet above the 
sea, and the fall per mile very little exceeds an inch. The 
surface of the plain through which a river runs generally con- 
sists of an alluvium, which the river has deposited during the 
inundations. The matter of which this alluvium consists is 
soft and loosely bound together, and consequently the cur- 
rent, slow as it is, has power enough to remove a portion of 
the banks from one side, and to deposit the detached mat ter 
on the other. Thus great changes arc produced in the course 
of rivers in the lapse of time. Major Rennell surveyed a large 
portion of the lower course of the Ganges about fifty years 
ago, and his maps were very exact at the time. He also 
observed the changes which the river had produced in iis 
bed. A few years ago the course of Iho Ganges was again 
surveyed, for the purpose of establishing a steam naviga- 
tion, and it was found that the course of the river hardly m 
any place agreed with the maps of Rennell. The most re- 
markable circumstance however is, that a river fie- 
quently divides into a number of arms, each of winch runs 
to the sea, though some branches re-uiiitc and again de- 
tach themselves from one another. Thus the Danube 
reaches the sea by seven arras, as the Nile formerly did, 
according to the antient accounts, though there arc now 
only five arms in the Nile. Our best maps represent the 
number of the mouths of the Ganges as amounting to ten at 
least. This division of a river into several arms is easily 
undcrstocnl when the soft nature of the alluvium is con- 
sidered : and if we suppose that the river, in its operation of 
changing its bed, finds in its way a piece of rock or other 
matter harder than the alluvial soil, by setting against 
such an obstacle the current is divided, and flows on both 
sides of it : the following inundation removes .still more of 
the alluvium, and thus, in course of time, a new arm is 
formed. 

The country which is enclosed by the arms of a river 
is called its della^ from the form of the Greek letter A, 
which the delta of the Nile, that which was best known 
to the antients, greatly resembles : but the term is gene- 
rally appropriate, as most river deltas have that foim. It 
is a common conjecture that tlie space which is now occu- 
pied by the delta of a river was once a part of the sea, which 
was filled up by the debris and earthy matter brought down 
by the river from the mountainous and hilly country 
through which its upper and middle course lie. This sup- 
position is strongly supported by the nature of Iho soil, 
which evidently consists of matter brought down by rivers, 
and not of such as the sea leaves behind when, from any 
cause, it retires. It may be added, that this operation of 
rivers goes on during the inundations, for after the waters 
have subsided the surface of a delta is found to bo covered 
with a very thin layer of mud, which soon becomes dry 
earth. Tho deltas of rivers which are annually swollen by 
rains, which is the case between tho tropics, are generally 
much more extensive than those which are formed bv rivers 
wlioso inundations are only produced by tho melting of 
snow. 

There is a river of first-rate magnitude which has no 
delta, though it seems to possess all those qualities which 
are supposed to bo requisite to the formation of such an 
alluvial tract : the St. Lawrence in North America reach^ 
the sea by a kind of bay, which es^tends upward of 3(10 
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miles, and gtadu&lly increases in width from three to above 
one hundred miles. One would suppose that the form.of 
this bay would render it subject to be easily filled up 
by the earthy matter brought down by a river whose 
course exceeds 1800 miles; and }et \\c do not find that 
an alluvium of any extent has been formed along the banks 
uf this wide lestuary, except on the right bank below 
Quebec. This single instance might throw some doubt on 
the opinion that deltas are formed by rivers in the way 
above mentioned, if tho peculiar nature of the St. Lawrence 
did not suggest an explanation of this deviation from the 
cuiiimun course of things, which rather confirms than re< 
fiites tho established principle. The St. Lawrenco is the 
only large river which traverses a great number of lakes. 
Even aher having loft the five great Canadian lakes, it 

{ asses through those of St. Francis, St. fjouis. and St. 
’etcr's. In each of these lakes the current ceases, and it 
is only perceptible where the river again issues from the 
lake. All the earthy matter therefore which the river col- 
lects and keeps suspended in its course from one lako to the 
other is deposited in these lakes. Thus this large river 
brings no debris and earthy matter, or very little, to its wide 
mstuary, which cannot therefore be q}ianged into a delta by 
the accumulation of such matter. 

Must large rivers, as already observed, admit of this di- 
vision of their course into three parts, an Ujjpcr, middle, 
and lower course ; but the exceptions are far from being 
rare. It sometimes happens that the characteristic fea- 
tures by which the middle course is distinguished, occur in 
the upper course. This takes place when a river originates 
on an elevated table-land, and traverses a considerable part 
of It. Thus the Indus, the Sutlej, an afiluent of the Indus, 
and the Sampoo, rise on the elevated tuble-luiid of Tibet, 
and drain a portion of it: in this part of their course they 
resemble the middle course of the Rhine or Danube. But 
where they leave the plain and enfer the mountain-region 
of the Ifimalaya, they resemble themountaiii streamsof the 
Alps, except as to the volume of \valer. When the Indus 
and the Sutlej have descended into the plains of the Panjab, 

I lie} assume tho character of the lower Rhine and lower 
IXiiuibo. The Sampoo, after leaving the mountuiji-region, 
t ravel ses a hilly tract of great extent, the valley of Asatn, 
before it cntcis the alluvial plain of Bengal. There arc 
other rivers, in which only the characteristic feattM*e.s of the 
Tiiiddlc and lower course can bo recognised: the number of 
such is considerable, and some of them are of the first mag- 
iiiludc. Thus the Volga and the Mississippi, neither of 
vv'incli rises in a mountain-region, hulin a hilly tract, in the 
greater part of their course present tho characteristics of 
the middle course of the Rhine and Danube, but towauls 
ibeir mouths they traverse a large plain. Tho number of 
rivers whoso whole course lies through a hilly or undulat- 
ing country is still greater, as is the case with nearli all the 
rivers of England and Southern Scotland, except the Humber, 
whose course is partly through a low plain. There arc also 
rivers which in their whole course traverse a mountain- 
region, but they are all small ; such are some of the rivers in 
North Scotland and in Sweden, and nearly all the rivers of 
Norway, and those on the west coast of South America. 

The number of rivers which do not reach the ocean is 
not great, if we except those which fall into tho Caspian 
Sea and into the lake of Aral. The other rivers without 
an outlet always terminate their course in a lake. It was 
formerly supposed that the water of some of them was ab- 
sorbed by a dry soil, and that they were lost in the sand ; 
and this opinion still prevails as to some rivers which 
descend from Mount Atlas southward to the Sahara. But 
as none of these rivers have been visited by Europeans, the 
point remains doubtful. iVnong other rivers which have 
no communication with the sen, some few traverse elevated 
tabic-lands, consisting of plains surrounded by continuous 
mountain-ranges, through which the waters cannot find an 
outlet, and consequently collect in the lower part of the 
plains, and form lakes large enough to part with nil 
their surplus water by evaporation. Such rivers occur in 
the valley of Tciiochtillan in Mexico. 7'lie most remarkable 
is the Desaguadero, in the ^ alley of Titicaca in Bolivia, 
which runs about 300 miles, and is lost in a lake or in 
swamps. The Hyarkan or Yerkun, in Chinese Turkistan, 
is still larger, but its character is imperfectly known. An- 
other kind of such lakes occurs in the plains of Mexico and 
of South America, ond almost exclusively in those parts 
which have no rain or very little. On the table-lund of 
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Mexico tho greater number of rivers between 24" and 30* 
N. lat. terminate in lakes ; and in the stales which compose 
the Argentine Republic, rivers of this kind are numermm 
between 28® and 34'" S. lat., west of 64® \V. long. As very 
little ram fulls in some of these countries, and in others 
noneat all, tho rivers arc supplied with water by the rains 
which fall at certain seasons on the mountains in which they 
originate, and by tho springs which exist there. But as the 
supply of water is very moderate, it does not give force 
sullicient to the currents to carry them through those 
extensive tracts which separate them from the sea. It is 
remarkable that some of these rivers and ail the lakes in 
' which they terminate, are salt in South America; and it is 
probable that this is also the case with most of those on tlie 
Mexican isthmus. 

Mo.st rivers overflow the low countries which arc adjacent 
ta their banks, either at regular seasons of the year or oo- 
casionally. This takes place whon the supply of water is 
greater than the bed of the river can contain. In this 
respect rivers may be divided into three classes: the first 
comprehends the rivers whose inundations are produced by 
the melting of snow and ice ; the second comprehends 
those wliich arc annually swollen by regular rains ; and 
the third those whicJi only occasionally cause inundations. 

All largo rivers that drain countries of which the mean 
winter temperature is below .30°, are annually subject to 
great risings when the snow and ice melt. In such coun- 
tries snow falls fur several months, and as (iiily a small part 
of it is dissolved, it accumulates to a great amount. As soon 
as the frost ceases, the snow begins to melt, and runs ufl'by 
the smaller rivers, which suddenly swell and carry an un- 
usual supply of water to the principal river, whose volume 
being thus increased to three or four times its ordinary 
tnagnitude, overflows the adjacent low country. These in- 
undations, though they generally improve the soil, are very 
injurious to agriculture, by destroying the growing corn, 
and covering extensive tracts with sand, gravel, and other 
coarse earthy matter. Embankments are usually made to 
prevent these inundations, but after a very long winter, 
when the river is more than usually swollen, these em- 
bankments are often destro}cd, and the iiijuiious efiects of 
the inundations arc increased by the mass of earthy ma- 
terials of which the embankments consist, and w'hich are 
dispersed over the adjacent lands. In some rivers these 
inundations last only from two to four weeks ; in others 
two or three months ; and in some even five or six months. 
Where the inundations are long, they arc less violent, and 
cause less damage than where they are short ; in the latter 
case the whole mass of water suddenly deluges the country, 
while in the former the water rises slowlv- JJiyiPhliftreriee 
in tho iniiiidations o*" to 

the direction in wliii li they flow. Let us take a river 
like tho Missii!sip]>i, which flows from north to south 
through 17° or 18*^ of latitude. In winter the basin is 
covered with snow, and if the w'hole were melted in a few 
days, it w'ould produce such a volume of water as would 
probably cover nearly half the basin. But the melting of 
the snow is gradual. Whilst the temperature in the northern 
districts is below the freezing-point, the spring has already 
made cunsiderablo progress in the southern districts, the 
snow which has there fallen has been dissolved, and the water 
thus produced has had tlic requisite time to run oil' and 
reach the sea. Thus with the progress of the sun towards 
the northern tropic, the line of the melting snow proceeds 
northward, and thus the supply of water runs off gradually, 
until the snow of the most northern region is dissolved. 
More than two months elapse between the melting of the 
snow in the northern region and the commencement of (he 
melting in the lower part of (he river. The inundations 
of the Mississippi therefore are not extensive, if the great 
length of that river and of its ailiuents are considered, 
but they last from throe to four months. A considerable 
part of the delta of that rivM* is indeed under water 
for six months, but this must be ascribed to the tract 
of elevated ground which extends not far from the sea 
between the Alchafalaya and tho La Fourche, and prevents 
the enormous mass of water which collects in the lowlands 
near the first-mentioned branch from running off M)oner. 
When a river situated in (he northern hcnn>pbere flows 
from south to north, the melting of the snow' of course com- 
mences near tho upper branches of tho n\cr, and proceeds 
northward. In this case tho volume of wafer which collects 
nt a certain perioil in the lower coiii>c, where the lowlands 
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are generally most c\t(;nsiv<\ is inueli groalor.and iho inun- 
dations are mur.li more ex^cn^iv^^ and ullonded with more 
inisehief. But still they eiinnot be cmnpaio.d with the 
inundations of those rivers which run from cast to west or 
from west to cast. In countries whi<‘h are drained by such 
rivers, the whole mass of snow is dissolved in a few days, 
especially when a thaw is accomiianied hy rum, and all the 
waters thus ])ruduced pass through the principal channel in 
the course of a week or two. In such rivers the volume of 
water durin*; the inundaiiuiis is llireo or four times larger 
than it is in the middle of the summer or the beginning of 
autumn, and the inundations spread to a great disluucc, and 
frequently cause great loss of property, and sometimes also 
of life, especially when the winter has been unusually long 
and the falls of snow very heavy. [Nikmun.] But the river 
St. Lawrence foims an e.xception hero also. As its general 
course i.s from west to east, one wouM suppose that a large 
extent of country within its basin would be annually subject 
to inundation, but this dues not appear to be the case in 
any ]iart of its course. If any portion of it is swollen hy the 
melting of the snow within the basin, the river soon enters 
one of Ihe lakes through which its course lies, and thus 
the addition of a comparatively smiill volume is not suffi- 
cient to raise the surface of the lake to any large amount. 
Thus the same cause which prevents its filling up the wide 
fosiuary, prevents the river fiom ovovtlowing the adjacent ’ 
country. 

Rivers whose inundations arc produced by regular rains 
have the greater part of their course cillior wiiliiii iho tropics 
or at least between 30® N. lat. and 30® S. hit. It is a known 
fket, that in those regions heavy rain falls daily from three 
to six months in the year. These heavy lains coriimeiice 
when the sun in ils progress from one tropic to the other 
approaches the zenith of a country, and they continue tilf 
it has passed a certain di^tallce from it. In the beginning 
of the wet season, as this part of the year is called in those 
countiics. the rains are sometimes sO heavy that in the 
course o^a day the level cointry is covered with water a foot 
deep. The rivers of course soon begin to increUfte in their 
voluino of water, and after some tune they rise to the level 
of the hanks, and begin to run oier. These inundations 
generally last from two to four months. They are more re- 
gular than those which are produced by the mcllingoftho 
snow, and in general do not exceed a cerliu'n height. The 
rural economy of those countries in which they take place, 
is founded on the knowledge of this periodical event, and 
on the certainly that the inundations will fertilise the 
fields by depositing on them a fine mnd, which enriches the 
soil in^mlhan the best manure. Whenever the inundations 
do not risii iWu'XQt^'^iiiil hoighi, which is sometimes the case, 
a great part of the cOUiicv^vr«^Lj,niiV)t covered with wnicr 
yields little or nothing, and the conscipicnce is dearth and 
famine. When, on the other hand, (lie inundations ri^c 
higher than usual, they are also injuriou.s to rural economy, 
by reaching those Iracls which are set apart for the cultiva- 
tion of plants, which cannot bear so much moisture as 
the districts that arc regularly Hooded. Thus, in 1831, 
file river Menam in Siam rose to an extraordinary height: 
the inundations reached the largo orchards which for 
many miles in extent cover the more elevated tracts along 
the banks, and afford subsistence to a numerous popiihv 
tion. Several kinds of fruit-trees were almost destroyed, 
and for some years the mangustans and durians were 
scarce. 

All the rivers between the tropics which ore .swollen by 
periodical rains, lie only in one hemisphere, the norllieni or 
tire southern. In the countries through which ihcv flow 
the waters are low and the ground dry during part of the 
admit of easy cultivntion, and at another season 
the fields are fertilised ^ the inundations. The Amazonas 
alone is an exception. Though the course of this river is 
in llie southern hemisphere, its affluents extend far to the 
north and soutli, into both hemispheres, and probably three- 
fourths of the tropica! rains whicli descend upon Soulli Anie- 
rica find their way to that large river. To this circumstance 
are owing its immense volume of Water and its great depth. 
The Amazonas, properly speaking, is never at its lowest 
level, in the sense in which that term is applied to other 
rivers. Wbe^ the northern rivers cease to bring down the 
supply which is owing to the periodical rains, the southern 
begin to bring then* contributions. This fact seems suffl- 
cieiitly to explain the immense tracts of alluvial soil which 
extend along the river to a great distance, but the same 


circumstance also keeps the soil in a stale of continual mois- 
ture, and makes it a perpetual swamp. Accordingly wo 
find that the bunks of that river, which admits of a more 
extensive navigation than any other river in the world, le- 
main nearly destitute of agricultural setllemeuls, and arc 
still in possession of savage tribes. 

The rivers which drain the countries between 30® N. lati- 
tude and those in which the mean temperature of iho winter 
season dues not rise above 30®, are subject to occasional in- 
undations. But these overflowings occur only in those 
rivers whoso upper course lies within mountain-ranges 
which are covered with snow for a considerable part of 
(he year. In such cases, while the snow covers ihe inoie 
elevated portion of the mountain-ranges, asudden change in 
the wealhop, which produces a warm wind, brings ^reat 
volumes of vapours, which, falling in abundant ram, soon 
dissolve the snow, and the mountain-streams pour down 
their waters with increased volume and velocity. As soon 
us the waters reach a level tract, it is inundated. As these 
inundations often lake place unexpectedly, they cau&c gie.it 
damage. Thus we find that some valleys in Iho O/ark 
Mountains, in the United States of America, arc almost un- 
inhabitable, owing to yio sudden inundations to which the 
rivers of that mountain-region are subject. Many rivers 
however never inundate the adjacent country, uiilesiS a hi*a\ y 
gale of wind should blow directly up the river, and diivc the 
sea into it wiih great force. Such inundations aie very 
sudden, and sometimes also extensive, but they arc of short 
duration. 

Ill adverting to the advantages which a country derives 
from its rivers, we must first observe Ihiit the water is ex- 
tensively used for the purposes of domestic economy. It is 
much purer tlian that of wells; fur, with the exception i)f a 
lew which are salt or bruekish. river water contiiins only 
earihy particles in suspension, which may easily be sepu- 
rated by filtration, and ‘which are deposited as a sediment 
when the water is left to stand for a short time. The water 
of wells generally contains a small quanlily of some niim i:il 
inchcnnical combination. The water of rivers is neiirl) eijual 
to rain water for all domestic purposes. Rivers aoconliuglv 
supply water for iheconsimiptien of large cities, as ui the ( av-e 
of Ihe New River [MiDi)t.KTO>r, Hugh], which supplicb a large 
part of London, and the Schuylkill, which supplies Pliila- 
•dclplna. -Many rivers also supply abumlance of food. ' Tlie 
upper courses of rivers are generally inhabited by a small 
number of species of fish, and Iho whole amount is not 
great. But towards their mouths the number both of .species 
and individuals increases. The importance of a ri\cr lUlun y 
may be estimated when we consider the quanlily of salm )n 
which is taken in the rivers of Britain, or of llie'bcluga and 
sturgeon which are caught in ihe neighbourhood of Astra- 
khan. Many rivers, wbicli are not adapted to the purposes of 
navigation, are converted into powerful inslrunieiiis for as- 
sisting the industry of a country by the moving-power winch 
they supply for mills and other heavy machinery. The ud- 
vuntage of such a natural moxing-power primarily deter- 
mines the seat, of mannfaclurcs, as was the case in Soutli 
Lancashire, where thU advantage is combined with abun- 
dance of coal. The Atlantic Slates of North America are 
generally provided with abimdancc of streams, a circum- 
stance which favours the establishment of raanufacluros. 

The greatest advantages however which a country derives 
from its rivers arc the facilities whicli they supply for con- 
veying the produce of agriculture and of manufacturing in- 
dustry to distant parts at a moderate expense. In this 
respect the rivers may be compared tp the arteries and veins 
of the human body, whitdi diffuse life and strength through 
all parts. Navigable rivers vivify, maintain, and excite (he 
eflbrts of human industry. In many countries, whore roads 
arc neglected, it is estimated that the transport of goods by 
land is four times as expensive as that by moans of navi- 
gable rivers, and thus many heavy and bulky commodities 
could not be brought to market but for the cheap convey- 
ance of rivers. In considering the capacity of a river for 
navigation, two circumstances mainly require notice— how 
far seafaring vessels may ascend, and how far the river is 
navigable for river boats. 

r Seafaring vessels can ascend many rivers as far as tlio 
tides extend. Indeed some rivers, as the Amazonas, may be 
navigated by largo vessels to a much greater distance than the 
tide ascends, but in others the waters become shallow long be- 
fore the limit of tide-water is reached. Still high tides 
facilitate the navigation of rivers by largo msels,not oiily by 
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proilucing a current contrary to that of the river, but also 
by UMiiporarily increasing the depth of water so that vessels 
can puss over shallows and sandbanks, which at low tides 
arc nearly or quite dry. This is frequently the case in 
rivers where the tides rise more than 12 feet. The tides 
in rivers arc not of equal duration, as is the case in most 
parts of the sea ; but the ebb tides frequently last twice as 
long as the llowing tides. At Rotterdam the tides ilow for 
about 4 hours and 5 minutes, but the ebb lasts 7 hours and 
fio minutes. The Moerwede at Dordrecht flows against the 
current of the river for 3 hours and 51 minute^ and with it 
8 hours and 9 minutes. This diflcrence is easily explained, 
when the force of the river current is taken into account. 
The same circumstaiico explains the diflerencc in the ve- 
locily of the ebbing and llowing tide. Between the North 
Sea and Hamburg, the flowing tide takes five minutes to run 
up n mile, but the ebb tide performs the sumo distance 
in less than four minutes. But it is diflicult to explain 
the welhestablishod fact that the tides advance much far- 
ther into a river than might be expected. When the tide 
at the mouth of a river rises four feet, we might suppose 
that it would advance only to such a point in the river, where 
the surface is four feet above the scu, hut it has been ascer- 
tained that it advances farther. It seems that the volume 
of water which is carried up by the tide is pushed onwards 
by the mass behind it, and carried to a groaicr distance than 
the inchnatioii of the river bed weiihl seem to allow. It 
has also been observed, that during the llowing of the tide the 
surface of iho water in the river presents a somewhat convex 
fium, tho water along the banks being a little lower than 
111 the middle of the river, and that din ing tho ebb the con- 
trary takes place. Tho flowing tide raises the water from 
below, and thus sooner affects the mam body of the river, 
where it has more room to operate, than the water near the 
imirgiri. In accordance with this explanation, it is observed 
tnai the flowing tide is perceptible in the middle, while it is 
still ebbing along the banks, and that vessels whicli arc at 
anchor near the banks arc turned round before the wat ci- 
on the surface of the river near tho banks begins to flow 
upward. 

Jn a few rivers the lido ascends to a great distance from 
the .sea. In the Aniazona.s it is perceptible in llie Narrow 
of Baiixis near Obydos, a distance of nearly 500 miles from 
the m(»uth of tho river, measured along its courso. If we 
suppose that the tide in this river advances at the rate at 
wliuh it runs in the Elbe between the North Sea and 
Hamburg, namely, nearly a mile in five minutes, the tide 
can only roach the Narrow of Pauxis in 42 hours, or in a 
space of time during which the direction of the tides has 
changed seven times at its mouth. It is thcrct'uro evident 
that tho current of the Amazonas between the sea and the 
Narrow of Pauxis mu.st, at the same tunc, in three or four 
dilVercnt parts of its course, follow tho impulse given to it 
by the tide, and run agaiii.^t the .stream. Wc are of opinion 
however that the tide in the Amazonas advances more 
slowly than in the Elbe,* owing to tho stronger current of 
the Amazonas, and that the number of high tides in the 
Amazonas, hetwcon the two above-mentioned points, will 
])robahly bo found to bo five or six. Tho tide rushes into 
some rivers with groat impetuosity, and produces what is 
called a bore. [Boue.] 

Human ingenuity, even in the lowest slate of civilization, 
has perceived the use of rivers as means of conveyance. 
Peihaps> all rivers which have water enough to carry* t»e 
smallest boats of any shape or form are navigated, except 
where the nature of the current opposes insuperable ol>- 
Stacies. These obstacles consist of cataracts or of rapids. 
When the river descends from a rock which rises several 
feet perpendicularly, it rushes down in a broken sheet of 
water, and is said to form a cataract. When the water de- 
scends with great velocity over an inclined plane of rock, 
it is said to form a rapid. A cataract may be descended 
when it is only a few feet high. Rapids may be ascended 
and descended in moxt cases with great labour and somo 
danger, when they are not very long, and tho bed of the river 
is free from projecting rocks, which however is rarely the 
case. Tho ascent of rapids is eftected either by poling or by 
dragging tho boats over the dangerous place by moans of 
long ropes. Sometimes ropes are also used in tho descent, 
as in (he Rhine at Jjaufenburg in Switzerland. But gene- 
rally cithor tho whole car^o or a part of it must be taken 
out of tlie boat, and carried a* certain distance by land. 
Such a tract, over which goods must bo carried, is called a 


portage. At long and dangerous rapirls the boats them- 
selves must be carried or dragged over the portages. 

River boats oiffor greatly in siiape and conslruciion, being 
always adapted to the nature of each river. Most rivers 
contain numerous shoals, on which the water is very shallow, 
and accordingly llat-hottomcd boats are used, like the coall 
barges in London. Keel-boats can only be used where ilie 
river has a depth of a few feet, and is free from shoals and 
sand-banks. When a river isshalluw and rapid, but of con- 
siderable width, rafts are substituted for boats. Rafts gene- 
rally consist of trees fastened together with ropes or the 
flexible branches of trees, or, in warm countries, by creeping 
tdants ; goods arc placed upon the raft. When these rafts 
with their cargoes have arrived at their place of destination, 
the raft itself is sold, either as timber or as fire wood, ac- 
cording to its dimensions and quality ; and the crews return 
by land. When a river is too full of cataracts and rapids to 
allow either boats or rafts to descend, it may still be used 
for floating down timber or fire-wood. The trunks of ticcs, 
after being deprived of their branches, arc thrown singly 
into the current, and towai-ds the mouth chains arc laid 
across the river, above which the trunks collect, and whence 
they arc carried to their destination. This is frequently 
done in the rivers of the southern districts of Norway. 

Rivers which traverse a mountain-region in some parts 
of their course, arc either not navigable in this part or only 
in '^oine places. Thus the Amazonas and Ganges, where 
they respectively flow within tho ran^jes of tho Amies and 
Himalaja Mountains, are not navigable, but the Rhine and 
tho Danube are navigable even within tho mountains, in 
som^ parts for a considerable distance. The most extensive 
system of internal navigation is presented by those rivers 
which have a long course, and whose smirces are situated 
at a comparatively small elcviitioii above tho sea. The 
Volga is navigable in tho whole length of its courso, and 
the Mississippi up to the Falls of St. Anthony, a distanco 
of about 1800 miles, measured along the river. Both these 
rivers, as already observed, have tho greater part of their 
course between hills of small elevation, and they do not 
traverse a mountain-region. 

The rivers of England supply the means of nn extensive 
system of inland navigation, a circumstance partly due to 
their small fall, their sources being only a few hundred 
feet higher than their month, and partly to the abundant 
supply of water from rain, niL^ts, and springs. Accordingly, 
if two rivulets unite, they generally form a small navigable 
river; and such as arc not navigable, become useful as 
feeders to canals. The navigation of most of therhersof 
England has been much improved by artificial a. 3 . 

The Thames is navigabl e for largg wjiUijSDls to London 
Bridge, a distance the Nore, though (he 

whole course of the river, measured along its windings, 
hardly exceeds 200 miles. No river in the world, perhaps 
the Amazonas excepted, is navigable for vessels of such 
dimensions for one-foiirth of its course. This circumstance 
is not due solely to tho height of the tides, which is about 
19 feet at London Bridge, but mainly to the fact that there 
are no sand-hanks at its mouth which prevent the access of 
large vessels. The river probably brings aown sufficient earthy 
matter to form a bar, but owing to the direction of the tide, 
which is kept »)ff from the mouth of Iho river by the pro- 
jecting coast cf Kont between the two Forelands, and there 
being consequently nothing to oppose tho current of tho 
river at its mouth, the earthy matter is carried farther from 
the coast, and deposited in deep water. 

The advantages hitherto enumerated arc common to rivers 
in all parts of the globe, but there are some countiies in 
which tho value of rivers is much increased by tho use which 
is made of tho water for irrigation^ This occurs in those 
countries in which it either does not rain at all, or in which 
rain occurs only at a certain period of tho year, and even ihcn 
only for two or three months. 'J^ie first class of such coun- 
tries, for instance the western coast of South America be- 
tween 5*^ and 28^ S. lat., would bo uninhabitable but for tho 
rivers which descend from tho western declivity of tho 
Ancles,^ and'in their course to tho sea have furroweil tha 
surface with^ deep depressions or valleys, in wliich agn'cul- 
turo is carried on with success as far as the water of tho 
river can be dispersed over tho level part of the valleys by 
small canals. In thoso warm climates where the rains oc- 
cur periodically, though only in two or three months of tho 
year, the fields would certainly produce a crop, even without 
irrigation ; but for more than half the year the soil trould 
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produce nothing for want of water. By using the water of 
the rivorjs fur irrigating their lands* the inhabitants of those 
countries are enabled to get two and in many cases three 
crops annually. Even in the southern countries of Europe, 
where rain is very scarce in summer, and not suliicient to 
maintain vegetation, whilst the heat is excessive, irrigation 
is practised, and two crops of Indian corn are thus anmuilly 
obtained, or one crop of wheat and a green crop. 

In those countries in which the temperature for three or 
four months is under the, freezing-point, the rivers during 
that time are covered with ice, and in this state they aiVurd 
to the inhabitants, in some degree, the advantages which 
other countries derive from railways. Travelling and the 
transport of goods on the smooth ice of the rivers arc 
much less expensive, and are performed in a shorter lime 
than in summer in the ordinary way. This is the case 
on some of the rivers of New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada. 

It has been observed that the outer hordors of river- 
basins are the most elevated parts which occur in some 
given places between their respective bods, though it is not 
always the case that the watershed is formed by mountain- 
ridges. Osving to such a disposition of the suffiicc, the 
waters which arc collected on or near the borders, run to one 
or the other of the two rivers. Up to the commeucenieiit 
of this century it was thouglil improbable, if not impossible, 
that two difTei'cnt river systems or basins could be united by 
a natural water coramuiiication. But it is now ascertained 
tliat a low tract of country or a deep depression of the sur- 
face may occur, by which a portion of the water of a river, 
after being diverted from its own channel, may join a fiver 
which otherwise is not eouiiectcd with that river from which 
the abater hrniiclics off. The instances in which this occurs 
are very few, and we shall therefore enumerate those whose 
existence IS beyond all doubt. The river Arno in Tuscany, 
in that jwirt where it runs between the high ridges of tlie 
Apennines and approaches the town of Arezzo, sends an 
arm southwards through a narrow^ valley, under the name 
of Chiana, which falls into the Chiare, an ulUuciit of the 
Tiber. The Chiana had been filled up with sand, but its 
course has been rc-establislied by artificial means. Another 
casc^ccurs in the kingdom of Hanover, a few miles cast of 
the town of Osiiabruck, where the river Haase divides into 
tw'o branches, of ivhicli one, running west to Osnahruck, 
])reserves its name, and after a course of many miles joins 
the Ems; the other, running cast under the name of Elz, 
falls after a short cour.se into the Werre, an allluent of the 
Weser. In Sweden, two large rivers fall into the northern 
extreinit^mnii^iulf of Bothnia, the Tornea Elf and fho 
Calix Elf^rSW tei JL O O m iles from the sea, the last-men- 
tioned river sendso!nifflMi'>i«w^^ ,..'.1 east, which after 
a course of about twelve or fifteen miles falls into the Tornea 
Elf: this arm is called Tarenda Elf. In these cases the 
rivers thus unilc'd by a natural water communicalion How i 
in the same direction or nearly so. But in South America 
two large rivers, theOrinmm and the Amazonas, are united 
in this way in a part of their extensile cour>cs, where the 
Orinoco runs west and the Amazonas east. The branch of 
the Orinoco by wliich this natural water communication is 
is effected, is called Cassiquiarc. [Cassiquiakk.] 

It 18 a kind of established rule that the whole course 
of a river should bear the same name, and that this name 
should be continued to that branch whose sources are 
farthest from the mouth. But practice is frequently at 
variance with this rule, and il may easily be accounted 
for. The inhabitants of a country preserve the name of that 
river which docs not undergo any defection of its course. 
At the confluence of the Mississippi and the Missouri, 
the latter is the larger rivor, and has iiad a course of above 
1000 miles more than the former, but it does not deflect the 
course of the Mississippi by its junction, and the name of the 
last- mentioned river is preserved. The same occurs in 
South America as to the Amazonas and Madeira, where we 
find that the last-mentioned river changes the direction of 
its course to meet the Amazonas, whose name is preserved. 
In Europe, the Rhine is joined by the Aar in Switzerland, 
above Leufenburg. The Aar is the larger river and brings 
down a greater volume of water, hut the Rhine, where it is 
joined by it, continues its westerly course, and its name is 
preserved. • 

The extent of a few river basins is here given in round 
numbers, but they must only be considered as rough ap- 
proximations 


nivOFR. 

Thames 

Rhine 

Euphrates, including the 

Brahmapootra 

Danube . • 

Indus 

Ganges 

Volga 

Nile 

Yan-tsc-kiang 

Mississippi 

Plata 

Amazonas • 


Tigris 


Square MiIcr, 
5,500 
80,000 

213.000 

270.000 

312.500 

410.000 

443.000 

053.000 

707.500 

742.000 
1,100,000 
l,5(j0,00(; 
1,020,000 


RIVESALTES. [Pyrknbks Orientales.] 

RlVIE'RA, a name given by the Italians to certain long 
iitarrow strips of land extending between mountains und the 
sca-coast. The most familiar instance is that of the coast 
of Genoa, which is divided into Riviera di Levanle, or East- 
ern Riviera, which extends from the city of Genoa to the 
Gulf of l^a Spozia, and Riviera di Ponente, or Western Ri- 
vieia, which extends from Genoa to Nizza. The Western 
Riviera is the more fertile and populous ; but in the East- 
ern Riviera, which is generally more rugged and barren, 
there arc some delightful spots, especially about Nervi, Ra- 
pallo, and Chiavari, sheltered by tlie mountains from the 
north winds, and where tlie orange, lemon, a ml other south- 
ern plants thrive in the open air. [Sardiniam States.] 
There is also a tract along the western shore of the lake of 
Garda which is called Riviera di Sab\ from the town of iliat 
name. [Garda, Lake of,] 

Rl'VOLl, in Piedmont, a town situated about ten miles 
we.st of Turin, on the road to Mont Ccni.s. A wide and 
straight avenue, lined with fine elm-trees, leads from Ri- 
voli to the capital, through a rich plain irrigated by canals. 
Rivoli has 5000 inhabitants, and a royal palace situated 
upon a height. 

There is another small town or village called Riioli in 
the province of Verona, situated at the soutliern eiiliarice of 
a detllc through which the Adige coming from thoTjiol 
makes its way into the plain of Lombardy, Rivoli is on the 
right bank of the Adige, at the foot of a lofty ridge called 
Monte Baldo, which eMciids between the river and the lake 
of Garda. A hard-fouglit battle look place at Rivoli be- 
tween the French under Bonaparte and tlio Austrians under 
General Alvinzi, on the 14th of January, 1797. The village 
was several limes taken and re-takon l>y the two armies. 
At last General Massena, coming up with his division, car- 
ried the day, and Alvinzi was obliged to relirc wiili great 
loss, Massena obtained afterwnrd.s, under the empire, the 
title of Duke of Rivoli. 

RI'ZZIO. [Mary Stitart, vol. xiv., p. 477.] 

ROACH. [Lkucj.scijs ] 

ROAD. Dnder this head it is proposed to embrace 
road-making, with a brief sketch of the history of roads, 
referring for more detailed statistical in for mat ion to the geo- 
graphical articles in this work, and to W vy and Turnpike 
Trusts for an explanation of the laws le.spcctiiig the for- 
mation and maintenance of the highways in this country. 

The importance attached to roads by the great nations of 
antiquity is abundantly tostifiod by historians, though, ex- 
cept in the case of the Roman roads, there are few remains 
existing. The Carthaginians are said to have been the in- 
ventors of paved roads, which were much used by the Romans, 
who were distinguished by the vast extent and solid con- 
struction of their highwa\s, of which several thousand miles 
were made in Italy alone, while every country which was 
brought under their sway was more or less intersected by 
these channels of communicalion. Though formed mainly 
to facilitate military movements, the Roman roads were pro- 
ductive of the greatest civil beneAts. Being made by a 
power whose resources were almost unlimited, lliese military 
roads were usually laid out in straight lines from one station 
to another, with little regard to natural obstacles, which 
were frequently passed by means of very extensive works, 
as excavations, bridges, and, in some instances, tunnels of 
considerable length. The solidity of their construction was 
fully equal to the boldness of their design ; a fact proved by 
the existence of many that have borne the trafiie of near two 
thousand years without material injury. The Roman en 
gineers were very particular in securing a firm bottom, 
which was done when necessary by ramming the ground 
with small stones, fragments of brick, &o. On this ooro- 
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fully prepared foundation a pavement of large stones was 
firmly set in cement, the stones being occasionally squared, 
but inor<^ commonly of irregular shapes, though always accu- 
rately fitted to each other. For this purpose many varieties 
of stone wore userb but the prcferbnce seems to have been 
given to basalt, where it could bo had, it being used in 
many situations in which other suitable materials might 
have been procured with less labour and expense. Where 
large blocks could not be conveniently obtained, small stones 
of hard quality were sometimes cemented together with 
lime, forming a kind of concrete, of which masses extending 
to a depth of several feet are still in existence. The strength 
of their pavements is illustrated by a fact, related by a mo- 
dern traveller, who ^ates that the substratum of one still in 
use has been so completely washed away by a current of 
water without tlie surface being at all disturbed, that a man 
may creep under the road from side to side, and carriages 
pass over the pavemcMit as oier a bridge. The Roman 
roads were generally raised above the ordinary surface of the 
ground, and frequently had two carriage tracks separated 
by a rai.^od footpath in the centre. 

In some pails of the continent of Europe, especially in 
Italy, the Roman system of road-making has been imi- 
tated, piirlicularly in city pavements; but in Britain the 
attiMiipls to follow tnc Roman model appear to have been 
very limited, and road-making has been very imperfectly 
practised till within a few years. Many of the existing 
liighways wore originally mere paths or tracks from place to 
j)lace, their course having been determined more by acci- 
dental circumstances than by a due attention to the pro- 
perties of ii good road. Thus deviations were made from 
the direct course in order fb cross rivers at fordable points, 
and the road was conducted over a hill in preference to a 
more level course round its base, to lake advantage of 
natural drainage. As improvements have been introduced 
in the systema. of construction and repair, the duertion and 
levels have been frequently left unaltered, to avoid the tem- 
porary inconvenience and expense attending a deviation 
from the established course. The scanty information we 
possess as to the state of the roads in early times indicates 
that it was very bad; and after the introduction of turnpikes, 
and even down to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the greater part of the roads were, owing to injudicious 
modes of construction and repair, in a state \ery unfit for 
tralUc. 

The inefliciency of the system of maintenance by parish 
and .statute labour was proved before the passing of the first 
TuriipiUo Act in 1653; yet the necessity of improvement, 
and ilic obvious justice of maintaining roads by the produce 
of tolls, (lid not lead to tlie extensive adoption of the turn- 
pike system for about a cemtury after that time. In tlie 
latter half of the last century turnpike-roads multiplied 
rapidl},arid superior principlc.s of consiruclion also made 
soiiu^ progress. 

During the last forty years the attention of government 
has bccMi repeatedly directed to the importance of this class 
of public works, and the Highland and Holyhead roads, 
formed by Telford and others, have done much in improving 
and extending the science of road-making. Tlie Highland 
roa'ls alluded to were made under the commission of 1803, 
and originated in the military roads formed in cuiisequeiice 
of the rebellions of 1715 and 17-13, which had been found 
very bcnelicial to liio districts to which they aUbrded tlie 
means of access. The roads inado and improved under the 
management of the 11 ighlaiid-Road Comtnissionors extend to 
inoro than 000 iiiiles, tlie whole being in a iiionntainous 
district, but so well laid out that their inclinations are 
always moderate. The works executed in the formation of 
these roads are very extensive, and comprise upwards of 
1100 bridges. The Holyhead road improvements were 
commenced in 1813, and in these Telford and his able as- 
sistants had the opportunity of carrying into effect, under a 
government commission, a plan of road-making suitable to 
a great tratflc, on principles generally considered to be 
nearly perfect. Tlie principles on which those important 
works have been executed are ve^ fully detailed by Sir 
Henry Parnell, in his valuable ‘Treatise on Roads,' to 
which work the writer of this article is indebted for much 
of the following information. The name of M**. Adam must 
not be passed over without notice in this place, as hia exer- 
tions have done much towards attracting public attention 
to the improvement of roads, even where his peculiar prin- 
ciples have not been acted upon. 


Though much remains to be acc.omplisluid, and the phi- 
losophy of road-making is yet very iinptrfeclly understood 
by a large proportion of those to whom ihc ciue of the high- 
ways is committed, it is impossible to coiiipaie ibo past and 
present stale of roads without feeling grateful for their im- 
provement, and observing in how gieat a degree that im- 
provemenf has benefited the agricultural, commercial, uu<l 
moral interests of the community. 

Designing a Line (if' Road; Earth works, (J-t*.— Tliougli 
formerly little attended to, the design of a line of load is 
a subject which requires extensive know ledge and inaluie 
deliberation. It is often ad vi.sablo to suivc> several difi'erent, 
lines, ill order to the selection of that which, on careful 
comparison, appears to have the preponderance of desirable 
qualities. To be theoretically perfect, a road should com- 
bine the qualities of straightness and levtd, and its suiface 
should he smixith and hard; and the best road, praciically, 
will bo that which makes the best compromise between 
unavoidable deviations from this theoretical perfection. It 
may be observed however that although .some writers speak 
of the absolute perfection of each of ihe^e qualifie.s iis 
essential to the idea of a good road, it may be questioned 
whether it is dosirahio of any, ext^epting the first. Of these 
qualifications the two first belong to the design or la}iiig 
out of the line, and the last two to the execution of the load 
and the materials made use of. 

The qualities of .straightness and level, or the line qf di- 
rection and line of draught, should Co very curefull) ad- 
jii.-ttid to each other. Some remarks on this subject will 
be found in the article Raii-w.w, p. ‘230, whicli apjily 
ecjually to the laying out of common roads, though the pio- 
portionate retardation due to a given ascent is \eiy difler- 
ent. owing to the great coinparaliNC resistance of a common 
road. Among the circumstances :hat may aulhoiUe a 
deviation from the siraiglit line, are the power of oblaimug 
suitable materials for the road, avoiding valuable protierty 
or diilicult ground, and including towns or villages in the 
route. 

It seems to be a prevailing opinion with modern engiiu ci-s, 
that the line of direction has not generally been made as 
subordinate as it should be to the line of draught; and it 
will be wed I to remember, in lading out a new road, (hat 
while the effect of gravity must ever remain the same, the 
lenstance occasioned by imperfections m the road and car- 
nages will bo reduced by every prospective improvement 
111 their construction ; Iheieby increasing the proportionate 
effect of gravity, and making the line of direction still more 
subordinate to that of draught, or, mother words, increasing 
the length of Icvcd road that may bo Iraver&ed with the 
same expenditure of power as would - load up a 

given elevation. .jjBimitWiLr to the 
motion of carnages, and add to the lisk of accident ; 
but if slight, they increase the length of the road much 
less than might be suppo.scd. Edgeworth, in his ‘ E^say 
on Construction of Roads and Carnages,* sajs, ‘ .V 
road ten miles long, and perfectly stiaight, can scaicely 
be found anywhere; but if such a road could bo found, 
and if it were curved, so as to prevent the eje fiom 
seeing farther than a quarter of a mile of it, in uii> one 
place, the whole road would not be lengiheited muie than 
one hundred and fifty yards.* 

The principle explained in p. 25U of iheartiolo Railway, 
of so arranging ihe inclinations on each side of the summit, 
or highest pent unavoidably passed over, that there may 
bo no unnecessary rise and fall, is e(|ually.deserving uf at- 
tention in tho doign of a common road, although it has 
been much neglected. The following statement respecting 
an old road in the Isle of Anglesey, which wa.s altered hy 
Telford, show’s how very much a road may be improved hy 
judicious alterations; not only by shortening the line and 
lowiTirig the summits, but also by diminishing tho minor 


undulations;— 

Siiminit nlK)\o 

ToIaI rise 

I.enutli . 


hl((h u.itcr. 

and fall. 

Milos. 

Yards. 

Old road . 

3.31) Teut 

3,34U fetit 

U 

423 

New road . 

193 „ 

2.‘257 

21 

1,39(1 

Difference • 

1-16' feet 

1.283 foet 

392 


However desirable a perfect level may be in theory, a 
road with moderate inclinations, as id' 1 in 100, is found to 
be preferable in practice, because without such a slope it is 
ditncult to get rid of water fast enough* unless the road bo 
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raised a few feet above the sunounding land, and thereby 
exposed to the free action of sun and wind. Slight undu- 
laliona are also considered, by most authors, to be desirable 
in all cases where animal power is employed; frequent 
changes in ihe amount of exertion being considered favour- 
able to the horses. On this principle it is recommended that 
where an undulating road is reduced to a uniforA gradient, 
occasional levels should be introduced to ease the draught. 
Any iruslinalion exceeding the angle of repose, or that be- 
yond which a carriage would roll down by its own gravity, 
occasions a loss of power ; but all below it are attended with 
a compensating otTect when the traffic in both directions is 
taken into account ; the advantage gained by descending 
carriages being equal to the additional labour required in 
the ascent. This angle has been stated by Lardner to be 
about 1 iu 40, with a good carriage on a broken stone road 
of tho best quality ; but the inclination allowed on the 
llolyhcad road is 1 in 35, a slope which may be ascended 
at a good rate of speed, and descended at twelve miles an 
hour wiihout risk. A greater slope not only occasions much 
additional resistance in tho ascent, but, by rendering it un- 
safe to drive down at full speed, causes a loss of lime in the 
descent also. Modern engineers consider it unadvisable in 
any case to exceed an inclination of 1 in 24, though there 
are lulls at least twice as steep on some turnpike roads. 
Tho following table shows the effect of various inclinations 
iu increasing tho draught of a stagc-coach at different velo- 
cities on tho same description of road, as indicated by a 
dynamometer contrived by Mr. Macneill for experiments on 
the draught of carriages : — * 

Fotfo required at 


IiRliiiiition. 

I ill 20 

1 . , 2(i 

1 . . 30 

1 40 

1 . . ()00 


6 m p. hour. 

208 lbs. 
213 .. 
165 

160 .. 
Ill .. 


8 in. p. huur. 
290 lbs. 
219 .. 
190 .. 
106 .. 
120 .. 


10 ni. (I. hour. 

318 lbs. 
225 « . 
2UI1 .. 

172 .. 
128 .. 


It should always be borne in mind that the occurrence of 
one steep lull on a line of road affects the working of tho 
whole line, as the iiuinber of horses required fur ascending 
it must be used, although a portion of their power may be 
unci/i|)ioycd on tho greater part of the road. The incufne- 
niencc of a steep inclination may be diminiKlicd by laying a 
Slone tramway for the use of ascending vehicles; a mea- 
sure which has been adopted with success on the Holyhead 
road, where, on a slope of about 1 in 20, the power required 
to draw a (on has been reduced by this means from 294 lbs. 
to 132 lbs. 

In arrSHaswiii^m works necessary for obtaining the re- 
quired level, the pWWWw pi to embank- 

ments; and, wherever it is piaclicable, the bed of the road 
should be xdevated two feet above the natural level, for the 
sake of etlicicnt drainage. Tunnels are very rarely intro- 
duced on common roads, being very costly, and, when of con- 
siderable length, inconvcnienl from their darkness. When 
the road is in an excavation, the side-slopes should never 
bo steeper than two horizontal to one vertical, and it is de- 
sirable to have those on the south side three to one ; because, 
though many materials will stand at steeper inclinations, it 
is essential to the preservation of the road, and (he comfort 
of horsas travelling upon it, that the sun and air should 
have free access to its surface. Where stone can be rea- 
dily procured, the erection of walls at tho bottom of the 
slopes gives a neat and finished appearance to the road, and 
prevents earth, which maybe loosened from the sides, from 
falling into the side channels or drains. Tho Highgate 
Archway road affords an example of the great difficulties 
that occasionally attend a deep excavation, owing to the ae- 
ruraulalion of water; the remedy for which is described 
hereafter. Where embankments are required, strong fenc- 
ing is e.<<pecially necessary, to guard against the occurrence 
of accidents. Soroo of tno roads formed by Telford are 
conducted across deep valleys by bridges or viaducts of great 
magnitude, in order to maintain the desired level without 
the inconvenience and expense of large earth embank- 
ments. 

In old roads the bridges erected for the passage of rivera 
arc frequently made much smaller than is advisable, so that 

* This uitefiil uhiHi ils i'lf^otilviif iiiverit'ir ilfiioinliiiitefl a iZoaff 

Jndinitm, is mounted in a liglit phaeton, and beHldci rearkina the d^iight at- 
every ten or twoiily yarda, pfdota out tire di^tanco run. and me ralea of ae^ 
yiiy or dccllviiy on overv part of the ro«d. A fall dewriptiou of It ii dveii in 
PatiwU’s'Trca lseou Roarta.* . 


the level of the road is made too low, and tho water is im 
peded by tho contracted arches to such a degree as to occa- 
sion much damago during floods. Modern engineers, by 
adopting bolder dimensions for the bridges, and forming 
raised approaches, avoid theso inconveniences, and secuie 
their roads from the risk of obstruction by floods. Tho 
raising of the road wherever it passes through marshy or 
low land is a very necessary measure. Many old roads 
still in use are sunk several feet below tho surface of tho 
ground, because they have originally been exposed to the 
destruclive action of water, and the materials thus softened 
have been ground into mud and clcare<l away, until, by 
the repetition of these operations, the roads have been con- 
verted into deep trenches, which ar% frequently Hooded 
in winter. Of tho extent to which this process bus been 
occasionally sufiered to go on, an idea may be furnfeil fiuin 
the statement of Kdgoworth, that* the stag, the hounds, 
and the horsemen have been known to leap over a loaded 
waggon in a hollow way, without any obstruction fiom the 
vehicle.* 

In conducting a road through a mountainous district, in 
addition to numerous bridges fur the purpose of crossing 
ravines (for which purpose suspension briuges have been 
occasionally applied, as in tlio passage of the Menai .strait), 
embankments bc;twcen retaining walls of stone, and walls 
to supiiert the road along the face of a prcripico, arc fjo- 
qucntly necessai*y. Some works of tho latter characUr 
have excited much admiration. If the slope of a preeijneo 
be only six inches horizontal to a foot vertical, such a road 
may be formed by building a wall thirty feet liigli, ba-ed 
on stops cut into the rock, and cutting into the roedv to the 
depth of ten feet on a level vrith the top of the wall, the 
space between which and the face of the precipice is filled 
in with earlli or stone. By this means a platform twenty- 
five feet wide is obtained. Many woiks of this cha- 
racter have been executed by Telford and other engineers, 
in various parts of Scotland, in the Highland roads, ami 
those forming the communication between Pldinbnrgli ami 
London; and others, the boldness of which commands uni- 
versal admiration, occur iu tho great mountain-passes of 
the Simplon and Mont Cenis, wliieh form im perishable 
inomlmenta of the talent and energy of the engineers of 
Napoleon, by whom they were executed. 

When the works are completed to the proper le\el for 
receiving the hard materials that form the suifaceof tho 
road, the earth should bo formed into the intended width 
and a nearly level surface, the footpath or paths being 
elevated a few inches above the bed of the earn age- \uiy. 
Thirty feet is the ordinary width of the carriage-way, ex- 
clusive of footpaths, of the Holyhead road ; hut owing to tho 
diminution of traffic since the opening of the London and 
Birmingham railway, a recent Report suggested the propriety 
of reducing the width, in most places, to twenty-four or 
twenty- five feet. This width may be more or less exceeded 
in the vicinity of large towns, according to the amount of 
traffic, but sliould be exactly adhered to in other situations, 
as uniformity in thi.s particular greatly improves llic ap- 
pearance of a road, and also contributes to economy, both 
as to the land and materials, and tho cost of maintenance. 
Some engineers recommend that the bed should bo made 
convex, in the same degree as the finished surface of the 
road; but it is quite flat in the Holyhead road, by which 
means a greater depth of materials is allowed in the centre 
than at the sides of the road. Much has been said on the 
subject of the best form for the transverse section of a 
road. Formerly it was common to make it very convex, 
often to a degree that was highly dangerous, with the idea 
of throwing off water; hut this notion is very fallacious, 
bccauso if a road be allowed to wear into ruts, no degree 
of convexity that can bo given is sufficient to keep 
it dry '; while, if tho surface be good, a very moderate slope, 
is sufficient to curry off w'ater, and a steep inclination will 
cause it to run with siich velocity as to wear away the 
road materials. Another disadvantage of too great an in- 
clination is, that, by throwing the weight of a cavrijige on 
one side, the vehicle Hsolf U injured, and the overloaded 
wheels cut up the road ntote thafi necessary. Some have 
gone so far in opposition to this practice as to advocate per- 
fectly ftat or even concave roads, in favour of both of 
which tnucb may be said ; but the ^^cnoral practice of tno- 
• derri road bakers is to make the surface slightly convex. 
In Telford*! mads the convexity is elliptical, the fall titling 
half an inch at four feet from the centre, two inches at nine 
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feet, and rIjc inches at fificcii feet. It has boon recom- 
mended to form the cross section into three Hat planes, that 
in the ctnitrc being horizontal, and the others slightly in- 
clined from it. Very narrow roads are often sloped in one 
direction only, like one-half of a convex road ; and roads on 
the face of a steep hill are occasional! v treated in this man* 
ner, the surface water being conducted towards the hill, and 
carried off by drains under the mad. This plan has the 
advantage of checking any tendency in carriages to roll or 
turn over towards the least protected side of the road. 

Wherever the substratum of a road is wet and soft, 
great care is necessary to make the bed solid. If the 
ground bo boggy or marshy, it«is desirable to form an em- 
bankment of sutlicicnt thickness to compress the elastic 
foundation ; such embankment being sometimes supported 
by Aiggots. Telford and most engineers recommend that 
ramming with stone-chips should be resorted to where the 
bed is wet and spongy ; and that where soft clay occurs, a 
stratum of earth should be laid between it and the road ma- 
terials, a precaution which tends to diminish the injurious 
eifoct of frost on a road with a clay bottom. Though great 
care is usually considered necessary in order to obtain a 
firm foundation, M<^. Adam and some others have not only 
contended against its importance, but actually preferred, in 
certain ca^es, a yielding substratum to one of rock, on tlie sup- 
position that the W'earof the road is diminished by elasticity. 
Careful observations on the repairs of a road in Somersetshire, 
of wliich about seven miles are supported by a morass, and 
five or six by limestone rock, indicated a difference of ex- 
pense in repair of about five to seven in favour of the 
morass, though it was so soft that the vibration caused by a 
carriage passing was siiineient to break the young ice in the 
side ditches; but extended experience seems toconflgm the 
more general opinion in favour of a hard unyielding founda- 
tion. 

Deep ditchc.s should be cut for the eiriciont drainage of 
the road, which is of paramount importance; and these 
should be on the field side of the fences. They should 
extend to a depth of from two feet six inches to four feet 
below the bed of tbo road, according to the nature of the 
ground. The earth thrown out from them is commonly 
used in forming bunks for the hedges; but in wot soils, 
where llic diudios are made larger and deeper than usual, 
the additional earth excavated is apjilied to raising the 
bod of the road. Where brick- or stone-covered drains 
are substituted for open channels, it is usual to build them 
Avitli open joints, to allow tho passage of water through the 
sides. Cross- drains of masonry are introduced at intervals 
to rcniiect tho side channels, and numerous minor drains 
tilled with rubble stones or clean gravel arc formed m the 
bed of the road. The latter are frequently of the kind 
called mitre drains, which aro made Y shaped in plan, di- 
verging from tho centre of the bed, and extending diagonally 
to the sides, their angle being regulated by the longitudinal 
slope of the road, so that their inclination may not exceed 
1 in lUO. These may be placed about sixty yards apart, or 
clo.ser in wot soils, and tlicv receive the water that filters 
through 4he surface materials. In cuttings or excavations 
it is advisable to make drains to catch tho water descending 
from the sides, and prevent its reaching tho surface of 
the road. 

In treating of the choice and application of tho hard ma- 
terials which compose the surface of the road, the formation 
of metaUed roads, or those made of broken stone ami similar 
materials, will be first considered ; and afterwards that of 
the principal varieties of pavement. 

MeUilhd or Broken-Stone Roads. — ^In tho formation of 
molalled roads the system adopted in tho great works of 
Telford and his followers is that most decidcdlv sanctioned 
by experience. The distinguishing feature of this system is 
the use of a rough pavement of handmaid stones on the bod 
of tho road, to support the small broken stone of wbieh the 
surface is composed. In the very imperfect mode of road- 
making formerly pmtUccl (winch scarcely deserves tho 
name of a system), it was very common to cover a bad road 
with a largo quantity of stones, often unbroken, aqd generally 
of very irregular dimensions. These stones, owing to their 
rounddl form and the softness of the substratum, never con- 
solidated into a hard surface, and in cuiirse of lime sunk 
into the soft earth beneath, which worked up among the 
stones in the form of mud. Thus enormous q^uantities of 
stone were used without producing a good roa^ the stone 


sinking into the earth to a surprising extent. This evil is 
greatly dimiiiiijhcd by good drainage, and by the use of 
stones of uniform size broken into angular pieces, which 
have a tendency to lock together into a hard and compact 
mass,— a fact of tho highest importance in the science of 
road-making, and which appears to have been first promi- 
nently brought forward by tho late Mr. M«:. Adam. A great 
extent of excellent xpad has been made on the plan advo- 
cated by M®. Adam, who considered paving unnecessary, 
and laid the broken stone immediately on the surftce of the 
earth, depending on its forming a hard crust impervious to 
water ; so that the earth, being always kept dry, may have 
no tendency to work up among the metal or broken stone. 

Adam used no stones exceeding six ounces in weight, 
and gave the preference to those of about one ounce, or an 
inch diameter, which he snixiad over the road in thin layers, 
each being worked over by carriages till in some degree 
consolidated ; and he objected to the use of chalk or earth 
mixed with the stone for the purpose of binding it together, 
lie considered a thickness of ten inches of broken stone, 
well consolidated, to be sufficient for bearing any loud, even 
where the foundation is a morass, in which case ho con- 
hidered no intermediate substance necessary. Near Bristol 
a road in which the metalling had worn down to a thickness 
of only four inches, was found to have kept the substratum 
of earth perfectly dry. But, satisfactory as this plan of 
road-making has proved in some cases, there are others in 
which it has failed, and some in which a very large quantity 
of stone has been applied before a firm road could be ob- 
tained. A road from Lewes to Eastbourn, made on Mr. 
M‘‘. Adam’s principle, is said to have required three feet of 
materials in many parts before it was consclidatcd, though it 
was ultimately brought into a good state. 

The system of pitching or paving the bottom of a road has 
the advantage of preventing the subsoil from working up 
among tho road materials, ami, when well executed, of dis- 
tributing the pressure of carriages over a larger base ; while 
the sizo of the paving stones themselves prevents their sink- 
ing into the earth, as small stones are liable to do. The 
pavement also acts as a drain to the surface materials. In 
addition to these, tlie plan has, in many siluiitions. the ad- 
vantage of economy, as the cost of a pavement is considt rably 
less than that of an equal depth of well-broken stone. In 
rao9t, if not all, of the cases in which the pa\ing system has 
failed, thu want of success may be attributed to very im- 
perfect execution ; as, if the stones are very irregular in size 
or badly set, or tho thickness of metal is insutUeient to pro- 
tect the pavement from the shake of passing carriages, the 
stones becomo deranged, and the subsoil, woi king among 
(hem, quickly spoils the road. - 

The case n i 1 1 1 has been 

before alluded to, isaremarkable illustration of the abso- 
lute necessity of a firm bottoming under some circumstances. 
This road is over a subsoil of sand^ clay, and gravel ; and 
being partly in a deep cutting (originally intended fur a 
tunnel), is much exposed to the inliux of water. The road, 
which is rather raoie than a mile and a half long, was ori- 
ginally made of a quantity of gravel and sand laid on the 
natural .soil, and covered with broken (lints and gravel; but 
this plan not 8uccee<ling, the road was taken up, and pieces 
of waste tin were laid on tho subsoil, over which were spread 
gravel, flints, and broken stone. This expedient did not 
produce tho desired effect, and at length, in 1829. the road 
was placed under the management of tho Holyhead -road 
Commissioners, itspvuprietorslmving failed, notwithstanding 
an enormous outlay, and tho application of 1200 cubic yards 
of gravel annually, to bring it into a satisfactory state. A 
thick coat of broken granite was spread on a portion of tho 
road; but owing to the unsoundness of the foundation, it 
never consolidated, the stonps wearing into smooth peh- 
blcs by their attrition against one another, oven down to the 
bottom of the mass. Tho commissioners therefore deter- 
mined, as paving-stones could not^be procured without great 
expense, to lay a coating of Roman cement and gravel iis a 
bed for the road-metal, an experiment that has been at- 
tended with complete success. The work was executed by 
Macueill, and consists of a composition of Roman oomciit 
with eight times its quantity of washed gravel and sand, 
which, after being mixed in a box, was laid on the bed of 
the road to a tbickness of six inches and a w idth of about 
eighteen feet. A few minutes after bcMug laid, the upper 
sprfaco was indented, by means of a triangular piece of 
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•/Vout( yliootcil with iron, \^ilh numerous channels or grooves, 
sloping about three inches from the centre to the siilcs; 
these <*-hannrls serving for the stones to lie ami fasten in, 
ami eonducUng any water that nnght peveulate through them 
into the side drains. Thi.^ measure, combined Milh an cxtia- 
ordiiuwy extent of drainage, amounting in the whole to a 
length of l }anls, ])i*iived so complele :i remedy, tluit 
in liie first Winter after the cement was lanl, coaches were 
nble to go up with four horses at a trot with the heaviest 
loads, tliough iK’lbre the inijirovcment six liorscs had 
luounted with dilliciilty at a walking pace. The effect of 
the alteration on the wear of the road w'as equally sali.sfac- 
lory, four imdies of (juartz being woin away on the old 
|)ol1om w hile oiih half an ineh of the same stone was worn 
where l;u«l on the cement fonmlation. The expen.-.e of lay^ 
ing the cement composition, inclndinu; the foiinatiou of the 
bed of the road, wa-i about ten ?ibillings ]ier lineal yard, part 
of the gravel Used being old. Macnc'ill estimated tlie co.st 
at from twelve to fifleeii shillings per yard if new gravel 
W'ert* purehaseil. 

The elfect of a pa\ed or com*rete foundation in dimi- 
nishing the draught appears, fr.an the snbj/iim'd state- 
ment, founded on e.vperiiiieiils willi Mr. Maciieiirs road 
indicator, to be \ery great ; hut a iinuv exleiis:\e scrio« of 
Inals is desirable fora comparison of diffeients) stems under 
various oiicumslances. The draught of a,waggon weighing 
‘,il ewt. was foiiml t<i be as follows: — 

On a well-madt^ pavement . • , . oJ lbs. 

On a road with six umdies of hard broken <tono 
on a rough pavement .... 4r» 

On a similar road, w ith a foundation of Roman 
cement and gravel in lieu of pavement . 4fi 
On a road with a thick cotihng of broken stone 
on earth ...... fij 

On a road with a thick coating of gr.ivid on 

<-aith 1 i7 

For the formatiuii of the pavement of a metalled road, 
almost any haul stone that may be easily die^vod with the 
liaminer may be used. The .stmies should be tolerably 
regular in size, and laid in rows with tlieir broadest face 
downwards, the inte* slices bcong carefully filled up with 
‘^Imio-chippiiigs, so a^ to pm the wli.dc pavement togolber, 
and effectually jirevent tin* earlli from working up tlirojjgh 
the joints. In one of Telford's ^pccirn-almns for the IIolv- 
head road the dimensions of the stones for a pavement thirty 
feel wide are given as seven inches deep ie. ibe middle of 
the road, five iiiebes at nine, feet from the ci'iilre, four iiiebes 
at twelve feet, and three inclics at tifieeii feet, ihc.stiines to 
lie laid l^mjlhyvisc across the ro.id, and tlie upper edge in no 
Ciis(* to excel!' wnle. All irregularities are to 

be bndicri off by itie "uT .T" t": ’ ^'"'‘“i.i'i^-cliips used in 

liueking the joints are directed to bo wedged in by Iiainl or 
with light hammers. No ramming is inavssary, and it is 
desirable to prevent carls wbu li are used in the conveyance 
of the road materials from being diawn upon the pavement 
before it is eoveied with hu>ken stone. 

Some road makers use a juivement i‘ven on a substratum 
of rock, where it is uneven, but in many cases it is uiino- 
cossaiy; allliough, if the surface be smooth, it should be 
picked to a degree of roughness similar to that of a pave- 
ineot, in ordci that tlie road materials may not slide upon 
it. Where paving the wlndc width of a road might be too 
expensive, the pavement is sometimes limited to a width of 
sixteen or eighteen feet in the eentre. lii situations where 
eoarse stone of suitable quality can be easily procured, it is 
found to be cheaper to make a road with six inches of broken 
stone and a pavement, than with ten iiiehea depth of broken 
stone without paving. Mr. Wingrove, surveyor of the Hath 
road.s, mentions the use of freestone bru'ih, chalk, &c. for 
forming the foundation pavement of metalled roads. 

The quality and right application of the road metal, or 
broken stone whicdi forms the surfai'c of the road, is of great 
importaneo. As a genevaf rule the barde.st stone is to be 
preferred, but this rule admits of some qualification, some 
very haul .stones being found to wear much more rapidly 
than others of a softer but tougher quality. According to 
Farnel), whose c.xpericnce render-J him a good authority, the 
best descriptions of road materials ‘ con of basalt, granite, 
()uartz, syenite, and porphyry rocks. Tins whiiistones found 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, Gueniscy granite, 
Mouiitsorrol and Martshill stone of Leicestershire, and llio ■ 
pebbles of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire are I 


among the best of the stones now commonly in use. The 
schibtus clones will make smoolli roads, being of a .slaty 
and argillaceous struclure, but are rapidly destioyed by 
wet, by the pressiue of wheels, and occasion great e\])en.se 
in^serapiug and consliiTilly laying on new coalings, l.inie- 
stono is defective in the same respect. It wears rapnlly 
away when wet, and therefore, when the li.dlic is veiygieai, 
it IS an expensive inalenal. Sandstone is much too wrak 
for the surface of a road; it will never make a bard one, hut 
it is very well adapted to the purpose of a fonmlation pave- 
ment. Flints vary very much in quality as a road niaieiMl. 
The hardest of them are nearly as good as ilio best lime- 
stone, hut tlie softer kinds are quiekl) crushed by the 
wheels of carriages, and make heavy and dirty roads, 
(iiavel, when it consists of the pebbles of the bard sor'.s of 
stones, is a good material, pailieulavly when the pebides 
aio so large as to admit of their being broken ; but when 
it consists of liinestono, samlhloiie, or Hint, it is a veiv 
bad one; for it wears so rapidly tliat the crust of a loail 
made with it always consists of a largo portion of the 
earthy mailer to which it is reduced. This pi events llie 
gravel from hecoining consolidated, and lemler.^ a road 
made wiih it extremely defective with respect to iliat 
pel feet hardness which it ought to have.’ Mr. , Stevenson, 
in the article ‘Road* in the. ‘ Kdiiibiirgh Knc>clopieilia.’ 
states the distribution of road malenaU in the IJiilisIi 
islands to be partial and iricgular. ‘Throughout Sj'oilaud, 
and oven as far s«)iilh as the approaching sources (d‘ iln* 
rivers Tees and Ribhle, good mud-imUal is geiieially to 
be met with, containing the numerous varieties of granite, 
greenstone, basalt, porphyry, and InneNtone. South id' tins 
boundary, as fur as thoTient and the Dec ni t'heslinc, the 
foimifflon Ks chiellv coal, saiuKtoiu*. ami the softer vauelirs 
of limestone. In the southern counties I’liulk and eiMvi l 
soils ehudly occur, alfording Hint and gravel, bolJi of whiidi, 
under pioper managcmonl, makii evcellciil roads. Jn 
Niirih and South Wales wo have all the vaiicties of ro.id- 
melul which are common to Scoilainl. lii Ireland tln^y 
liave e.xcellcnt road m.itciials, as giaiiile and iinuislone aie 
prettv generally div,tnlMit(‘d.’ 

An intcresiing experiment has heen tried on a jiait of the 
Holyhead road helween Ivmdou and Ibi mingh.'ini, as to 
thei'irecf of iron amongst tluMoad metal in diminishing tin* 
wear of the ro.id. The iron i.s east in the foim of cidu s, 
about an inch square, and when the road was consolnlaied, 
holes largo enough to receive them were j ieki d iii ili mu- 
f.ico, A sinule cube was llien placi'd in eacli hole, mi as to 
bo level with Dio mad, and the small Uwnc-i'lnp.s wme 1m .it 
down about Die iron with ii mallei. One of these ium < nhis 
IS placed in every four iiu bos of surf:n e. lliey very somi 
beeomo fiiinly imbedded, .m) a^ not to Ik* disturhed hv the 
rolling of cairiagesor the feet of the horsis ; and to 
their consolid.il ion, it is vecommeiido«l to water the lo.id 
freely, if the cubes are iii'-eited iii dr) Wi'Uther. 'I’lie non w.iN 
applied 111 Miiich, I8.hi, since which tinie the portion ol mad 
ill which they arc used has continued iii excellent lep.iir. 
and the vv(*ar is so rnaleiially dimuiislu d, that a inoie ex- 
tended trial of the plan ap[iears hi,;hly desirable. Mr. 
Macneill, the ]>alenteo of this method ol road-making, con- 
sideis it particularly applicable to stivet.s, on accoiinl. of it.s 
durability, and thnilcs that tlie expense would he Inlling, as 
iron of the worst quality may ho used. It may he observed 
that the draught on the piece of road on which tlic experi- 
ment is made is very easy, and that horses do not show 
any tendency to slip upon it. 

In the choice of materials, the expense of conveying them 
lo the road must bo taken into consideration, but it is often 
belter economy to fetch good .stone from a great distance 
than lo Use that which is less durable, though readily ])ro- 
cuied; as, in addition to the expense of fro(|uent repaiis to 
a road formed with weak matevials, great additional labour 
is imposed upon the horses, which have to wear down repeated 
coats of fresh stones. This is one of the points in wliich 
Die inexperience and ignorance of road surveyors have ofti‘n 
boon displayed, ca.ses having occuried in winch an inferior 
material has been procured from a distance at great cost, 
while stone of excellent quality existed in abundance on the 
spot. 

With regard to the best size of tlio broken stone for 
the surface of a road, hotIUI'olford and M‘\ Adam direct that 
no piece should exceed six or eight ounec.s in weight. In 
some districts the surveyors liavo been instructed to test 
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the metal by a of six^jpunci^ Weight ; but a 

more usual test Ui tfrf Jhwft i'iftg two inches aiwj ahalf ih 
diameter, aAached td i'hart^Res'thrbugh which every stone 
should he small to pass. Some writers hfilve recom- 
mended that one be the maximum diameter, 

but it IB only the tigrdeih; and toughest materials that will 
hear breaking so shialf without much waster the pieces 
should be as nearly cubical as Imay be, and should on no 
account be broken on the surihee of the road ; nor is Jt well 
to do it on the heap, the be^t method being to break oUe or 
two pieces s^t thipe on a large bloekhf h'ard stone, the pieces 
being held steady by the irph ring' that sbtvi^Ws a gauge« 
A sitting posture is i^idejfed beift ttoe eOga^d in 
breaking road-metal,* an opciration whichi Usidur the modern 
sysiem of road-making, gives employment to ajutcat num-. 
ber of hands/ Attempts have been made to perform this 
operation by machinery, but mechanical contrivjatices have 
not been found equal to manual labour* . thronged shovels 
are made use of in lifting the broken stone into harrows 
and carts, as they saver labour by entering the heap wiih less 
rci^istanco than ordinary shovels, and also prevent the ad- 
mixture of earth with the metal. 

The depth of metal on a'^ paved foumlation should be not less 
than six inches, and it should be laid on in tWo or three distinct 
layers, carefully spread with broad shovels, ami carriages should 
Work on each till it is in some degree consolidated before 
another is laid over it. While the metalling is fVesh, men 
should attend to rake in the ruts us fast as they arc formed, 
and to pick olf any large stones that may have previously 
('.scaped nolicc, as they are sure to work up to the surface. 
The bides of the road may be covered with the smaller por- 
tion of the metal, bepurated by a sieve with meshes of an 
inch square ; and u layer of about on inch and a half of clean 
graved is occasionally added over thb whole surface in order 
to ease the draught wliilc the road is new, though its effect 
on the road is rather injuriemk than otherwise, nothing 
being heeded to bind the metm ta]gethor. Rolling a roau 
on which fresh material^ have been laid is a ineusurc of 
doubtful utility, the most elfectual consolidation being pro- 
duced by the working of carriages which are compelled to 
vary their tracks, and to run on the new metal, by placing 
Wooden trestles across Ihb road, and altering their position 
when necessary; the road is frequently raked as long as 
aiiv loose stones remain. 

Where the trutlic is notsutHcient to justify so expensive 
a mode of formation as that which has been described, good 
n'.idrt may beforiiiod with broken stbne only, increasing in 
tlnckness from six inches at the sides .,t0 twelve inches in 
the centre. If nothing bolter than groyel can bo procured, 
I’arncll I’ceoibmcndd that a coat of four inches be laid on 
the prepared bed, and worked over till pretty firm; then u 
hijer three iheh^ thick, once screened, and finally three 
distinct Jayersof the gravel Well riddled, and free from earth, 
clay, or stones oxoeeding an inch and ahalf diameter; the 
road, when completed, to be ten inches thick at the sides, 
and sixteen in the centre, where the strongest atid bcbt 
part of the gravel should be laid.. The drainage must be 
l>arlicularly attended to in a gravel road. Apiong the in- 
ibrior materials occasionally used is limostgiie bttrni to a 
viireou.s state; but, tliough formerly dfiei\^used in districts 
where coal is kbupdaiit,' it is not approved for carriage- 
ways by modern road-makers. 

In completing a fodd it i^ necessary to form the side 
channels with c^re, and to provide against their being in- 
terfered with by branoli or 0e|d roads*.. The footpath, which 
is usually about five wide,' may be made of grovel or 
broken sandkjtope,. and is reiiuircd in the Holy head-road 
speeifl^aiions tob^lovet With the eenl^ ojf the road, which 
is six inches, abqiva thp sides. For fbudng, walls are pre- 
ferred where, stone ifSpIbmifqk, as they 'Oectroy less space 
than hedges, and have % neat " appearanco,. If . the stone is 
of favourable sbajpe* such walls may be buUjk^thbut mortar, 
except in the coping ; but if on.tbe tidf'pffaii^enQ^ankmont, 
the walls sliould be,>^trpxigi|kh4Ui^wUh mortar. A 

hedge^bank and dit^hfiotfpy 4.%Td%.ol iJtmX «ight feet in 
ordinary cas^ and the by post 

an d rail fencing; b^yhef e scaree, it is sometimes 

to make the rather larger, s^> that the 

jrailirtg xtmy ke'^&^ed with. . In cuttings and 
^me other wtuationi^. I hunk without a hedge 

f(|V.ins a as hndgO'banks, 

may be imF<>ybd iV appeaydiiee ‘ atid durability by being 
swkrdod. ' All fences should be kept low* that they may not 
> P*a, No* 12M*. , ' * 


exclude sun and wind; and for the same reason trees cir 
buildinffs that overshadow the road sliouhi be removed when 
pi’acticAlo. The situation of toll-gates must bo regulated 
by ciftsumstances, but it is very desirable to avoid placing 
them either on or at the bottom of a hill, an arrangement 
very liable to cause accidents. The gates, which, when 
single, may be fifteen feet, or, when doublo, without a centre- 
post, twenty-four to thirty feet wide, are usually paiiued 
white, that they may lie readily seen at night. They should 
he Well lighted, and supplied with comfortable toll-bdnses, 
which, on some of the modern roads, are erected in an or- 
namental style. FamoU advises the use of milestones of 
light-coloured stone, and of larger dimensions than usual ; 
but cast-iron posts have been extensively used, and on some 
roads cast-iron tablets mounted on stone. A convenient 
arrangement is a stone or post with two tablets inclined 
towards the road, so that persons travelling in either direc- 
tion see the* distance of llie town which they are approaching. 

However well a metalled road may be made in the first 
instance. it.s preservation in a good state depends greatly on 
prompt and judicious repair. The mud that forms on the 
surface in wet weather shoYild be scraped olf and formed 
into heaps at the side (avoiding the side channels), until it 
is sufficiently dry for carting away ; because, if left on 
the surface, it would while moist soften tlic road and cau^e 
it to break up, and after drying impede tho running off 
of water from a subsequent shower. This* operation has 
been usually performed by hand, but scraping- machines, 
patented by Messrs. Bourne and Hun^fe, ha\o been recently 
introduced with success, they being found to diminish the 
labour fully one-half. The winter season, from October to 
April, irt considered the best t imo for the addition of fresh 
materials, which are laid on in thin coats, and should always 
be applied as soon as any hollow capable of retaining water 
is observed. For the ])urposeof keeping a supply df broken 
stone always at hand, depots for holding about twenty-four 
cubic yards of metal are formed by the road-^ido, at inter- 
vals of a quarter of a mile or less, from which the stone is 
taken to the required spot in barrows. When laid on the 
road, accoiding to Parnell, it is not necessary to pick up tho 
old surface, as the new' metal keeps the part under it wet 
and soft; and soon works in. M^. Adam, however, recom- . 
mends breaking up the surface of the road in every case 
whore fresh stone is added. 

Slone, and Iron Tram - Though an improvement on 
ordinary pavement, this description of road may be consi- 
dered as a link between metaUed and paved roads,- stone 
tracks having been occasionally applied to common roads, 
and witli great benefit. Slone tramways fi^jn^ijit of wheel- 
tracks granite, the 

surface of wh ich'ra?*ffiAtftc'"Sfe ‘?ihd6lh*as to ofler very little 
rcbislanco to the rolling of tho wheels, while the space be- 
tween the tracks, being comi'oscd of broken htono, gravel, or 
rough pavement, affia’cls secure footing for the horses. Iron 
Iraraw'ays, in whitdi en.'^t or wrought iron plates are ii-sod in- 
stead of blocks of stone, have hitherto been very lit lie used 
on ordinary roads, though their superior smoothness gives 
them u decided advantage, while their expense docs not, os 
stated by Macnoill, at all exceed that of granite. Iron 
tracks are sometimes made with a lUt siirfafle, but a slight 
concavity, as shown in the section of Woodliouso's rail in 
the article Railw'ay (p. *240), tends to keep tho cavvioges 
more accurately in tho right course, and is therefore an ad- 
vantage when all the vehicles used on the tramway arc 
nearly uniform in width. , The granite blocks used for stone 
tramways are generally from three to six feet long, twelve 
to oiglUeon inches wide, and oii»ht to t\yelve inches, deiSp. 
Gred't care is necessary in bedding such large blocks, and 
the joints require nice adjustment. They are frequently 
laid end to end without any fitting into each other, but it 
has boon proposed to dovetail the ends together, to insert a 
small stone as a dowel betw'een two blocks, to use iron 
clamps, or to join the stones wjtli onk tree;;.naiis. The gra- 
mte tracks used on some steep ascents in the Holy head 
road'ara bedded on a pavement eight iiiches thick, packed 
and grouted, and a layer of three inches of broken stones 
"not exceeding an inch and a half diainoter ; a thin slraiuni 
of gravel,, well rolled, being placed last of all to re.cei\o the 
Mocks. tVhen they are laid, the cent in and side spaces are 
filled up with ordinary road material to the level of the 
tracks,; a row of common granite pa\ iiig-sH)ut*s, about six 
inches deep, five w’ido, and nine long, bciii" laid along each 
lids pf the traeks to prevent loose materials working on to 
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iliein 

iQM lMiWeto iujury sensual 

sati. ihe dimeiuwna i-acommended by him ate fburtedn 
inehcadeop, e^htcen iaeboawide afUmbaae, twelve iflehes 
widaat the top, and six tp nine inehos long. The incfoased 
eoeumey Muhvd in the autoeroiis jointt migbt -ttroHbflv 
dny ^vantage gained by the adopt^'W 

i Kc great saving of jtower effected by the uae of trdnt* 
jwys for ordinary carriages is shown by numerous experi- 
t^nta, some ol whidi. tried onthe.graniio tracks of the 
ttoramemal Road ui Loudon, prpvcdthat a well-made wag- 
gon wil run with increMiug velotaty. by the force of gravity 
alone, down n mean slope of 1 in 153. On this road a 
loaded wagMJi weighing ton tons has been drawn with ap- 
parent ease by a single horse, up i*n ascent of 1 in 874, for 
a uisiaiiceo' about two miles. On au iron tramway laid in 
’ “y Ibe Vorlh and Clyde canal company at Port Dun- 
nas- near Glasgow, a horse has taken a load of throe tons 
bn a cart weighing nine cwt., up an acclivity of 1 in 15, 
Without ditliculty, though liecouid nut proceed with it on a 
common causeway with an easy lino of draught ; and the 
carters agree tl^pt the horses take up three tons on tho iron 
tracks as easily as they did twenty-four cwL on tho com- 
inon causeway previously used, 

■ In order to ascertain the comparative durability of dif- 
lereut kinds of slono^orlramways, and for paving generally, 
Mr. Walker tried some cxiierimonts ou blocks laid in a toll 
gateway on tlio Corainorcial Road tramway, the results of 
w ich were as follows: — Tho blocks were eighteen inches 
"ine and twelve deep, and were laid down in March 1830 • 
and tho loss given in the table was ascertained after they 
naatieca in use seventeen montlis, in "August 183 1 -— 
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Blue Aberdeen . 

Blone tramways have boon adopted in many street pave- 
menu vvhere a groat traflic is carried on, particularly in 
home of the. narrow alreets in the city of London, with 
much but their appUcatiou' to acclivities onor- 

ilitiary roads' Jtjjhcrto been mure Jim Ued^.^han their 
merits doservo. By iutsia -ja*v*t<n«pqir4irv*«>xt^cti0(i on a few 
steep inclinations, many hilly roads might, at a small ex- 
pense, be made nearly equal to level lines ; and it is p^ba- 
bk that such a measure would tend, in an important degree, 
to enable turnpike-roads to meet the formidable rivalry of 
rail ways. In bis report to the Holyhead-road Compiission- 
ersin 1830, Mr. Maeneill strongly recommends the applica- 
tion of atone or iivn tracks to several hdls, and states that 
au iron IramWay laid down along the whole length of the 
road would reduce tho expense of hoi*sc labour fully one 
half. ‘ If,* he writes, ‘ a tmni way were constructed of iron 
platos^ the .whole way from London to Birmingham, a coach 
carryingsixteen passengers might bo drawn at tlie rate of 
ten miles an hour with only two horses, and one horse 
would be able to draw a post-«haiso more easily than two 
can, $o that the expense of travelling might be re- 
tteed one half, end a similar reduction might be made in 
the charges for carrying goods. The expense' of fortnini? 
such a railway would be about 2000/. a mile* making the 
whole es;pcnsc from London to Buminglmm 271,000/.* In 
addition to the immediate advantages of i^imh an improve* 
ineiiT, it would remove otje of'the^grealest dbsiaelps to the 
successful use of steam locomotives on cotnmon I'oads. . 

formation of paved roswU on eorteot 
prittbfplcs appears to have, been welL understood by the 
lioraa^SvhOse paveiiMmis show, great care in their essential 
fiiaturaSkV-a good fonndaiion and accurate fitting of the 

ftodesi Qf tW moftenr iroiiaUbns of the Itomfth 
system m (he stfeet-pavements of Italy show the like att^h- 
tioii to those pnifttai the ptiVing-stowea 'being 

in m 9 rtar onTeonorete ibupdation with n bf' adiiuf i 
iiaoy that has led ttonid Xvfiters to deeighalo tbcj^ 

• IfiTfti is (in ialiititl ‘ ' 

, t A wUiD»iuae fwm NurlLuiOberlaii^ All fh® tvst bh''^r 4 iiit«a. ■ ' • ' 


honzoni^ UMlh, In sopie .inetooces the blocks of stone 
of !«3ousidpriWe dpj^h,; !'6ut ^ thin, 

and, being of large dliffensip^ nave iponj the character of 
flag-gtener t^p of erdi^wy paYfeWnSSk Ai Naples and 
Fioram^^stqn^ inches?* thick,' laid 

npoee ffrnmd^ pnjfheatfyieyn 

thet siijrfiiea WmgrtnipiHsS where dfeclivi lids 
Or tnjfhmgg becuF, tb; pr«'raii«'the.>libp of horses, which 
wcome very sure-footed ftonij^bib Octfa8lohaU>\ as at 
Milam mffermil kiwk of p^vin^ .d^^ for the wheel- 
tracks and as tb,.pr6duce tlm of a stone 

tramway. Ihege pavOtoents baVU been .refcothmOnded as 
models forimimtiojviji? but 

the durability With WhlGh4libyhfe.^nStracted would form 
a disoavant^b in g pb^e^yheiertli.i|e pavement has to be 
frequently d^urbe^ for tbei purobse of ^yfng down or 
repairing watef and gaS'^pipeg, or <ddftii4ng the sowers : and 
It IS probable that paVemebi* ^hiQh, answer well fm the 
light vehicles, and limited t^affipof iffaUy of tho. com inon (id 
cities, would bte found quite inadequate to^bcar the numbi r 
of heavy carriogos traversing the .prin^al ihomighUircs of 
the metropolis; of which someideg may be formed fr^tn the 
fact that upwanlg of 11,000 vehicles Were observiiiid to pass 
along King William Street near .London Bridge, on ilui 
12th of August, 1840. between ih© liqu.i« of eight A.M. and 
eight p.M., being at the rate of n^ore than fifteen i>er iniimto 
for twelve houra. . 

• ‘ Another description of paved road, the origin uf which is 
commonly referred to the Romans, i& the ckaus&ce, or 
roughly-paved causeway used in Ibo principal highways of 
France and some other parts of the Continent. This kind 
of road hps been much recommended for its durability when 
well made, but, unloss laid with a degfee of care that nor. 11 
render it too expensive for general adoption, it 0111180.-5 a Mir-j 
unpleasant and fatiguing jolting. In siich rouds the ] a\ o< 
ment usually covers only kspart of tho breadth of the rotol, 
leaving the sides available for the u^o of light carnagob in 
dry weather ; and it has beou suggetted, that whore tin; 
width of the roadway would allow, It. might prove mKim- 
tageous to form, in all great roads, a track of pavement or 
hard broken stone for winter use, and- unolher of inferior 
materials for the summer, both to‘ save the wear of the haul 
road and increase tho comfort of passengers. Such an ai- 
rangeroent is convenient in the principal appioaihes to 
great towns, wjiero it is conslderett best to have ihe piue- 
ment at the sides, that carters may walk either on or ne.u- 
the footpaths, and that foot-passengers may not be ineoiii- 
moded by the dirt of the metalled road. 

In Holland, pavcitoents of hrfek, which are al.so probably 
derived from the procliee of Roman engineers, uio exten- 
sively used, not only for footpaths, but also for tho passage ef 
light ve^ctes, which r.un on them with great faeditv. The 
bricks foi? this purpose are thin, and wcU bedded iu 
lime. ^ 

Common stono pavements are, by'moitt writers, divided 
into two clasdo»: T^Ufifle causeway, jn whinh.tbe stones me 
of irregular shape, i^nd very impeil^ly djte^sed with iJiu 
hammer ; and ataltr causeway, whirn ii for'med.of stones of 
larger size accurately squared and dressed. In both kinds 
the excellence of the pavement .dbjtendk grauily on the 
firtmiesynd evenness of the be4,;ana<he careful fitting of 
the stones to each otbcr;> which mky ho. aiscompUshod with 
very irregblar stones by judiofoxurscloiGitioii.- .If one stone bo 
left a little higher or lower ihwvthoseidialtting it, or if it be- 
mmo so m consequence dCdqfbtUiv# leading, the joltinj/ of 
carriages in passing uveir Rm ^el^tire placOMvm quickly 
femago Ike ttte rammr in 

drtyiiig tliede^reMed.ttoinet^aise^eBi1?iit> the earUi, white 
b Otat.eaoh atone 

rI«)^ 4 re^e ftoicr jibat# pitbitetena tJ»e d.s- 

Jocation »f ana the 

jomta. Bc^etivaoTo^t. gourov «f iii-.. 

thftptwcmom iia,lf and to 

Atones, . surface obch 

iWiKbteAhw;foot}qg:of 

hPrw tnsqcure; 

r^lpver:thete.fo consist 0 ^^^ of te*4s oy Jels ^ 

troto one stono lo another, by a degroo of 
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latcvftl Slipping highly ia the carriage, \?hno the very offiscfual, is represented in the annexed diagram in 

iiU'egular perpu^ssidtt p«TOW^tend| greatly to ^ 

liftu of the ppyetnent • '-* 

In Qi^der ^ \flrin fonndfttion^ and / />/ / 7 r 

oarih f‘V / '/ / } ,§ / / J / J i f 

!he fii-stinstrfhee to.'form a 1 ^^ La / / / ///////// 


stated hy Hdgewnrth, in ms * £s^y oh Ck)nsti'Uction ot 
RoadJ3 and CarriageffiM 81 have jieeh practised 

folly by 'Major Baylor,, of which the stones are so inclined as to present a aeries of 
ments in Dublin, and 'is' ^frohgfy adyboaied by more stensa The chief objection to this plan seems to ho the 
recent roaa^'maketst 'V^lmre brdijten. atqhe is laid to a jol^g cat»sed to caniagcs^ which produces so deafening a 
considerable depth, irshouldj as m tlih $se‘of metalled noise that, in a recent instance, such a pavement was taken 
. roads, be applied in thin lay^k; each beiitj^Aeparetely worked up at the request of the inhabitants of the street. Many 
into a compact st^te. ;*?3C^iiew pdtement liad a jfew yeAra patents havo'becn procured for ‘>f formingstone pave- 
sm(*c in Fleet dfrortU an iuustrdtidn of the necessity ments in which the pressure of carriages ipight he siinul- 


sm(*c in Fleet Strhbi; dflbiKU an iuustrdtidn of the necessity ments j 
of tliis procaulibn, ^Mes w^re well sli&ped, laid, ana taneou! 
^routed; atiSd ihe .eS'Vth^ vasietnovod to the depth of from trivanc 
twelve to eiihteen inclieitjits^lace being supplied by broken togethe 
Slone ; but the broken stone, %e]jng thrown in by cart-loads, rcquirii 
a nd merely lovelleil, was not united into a compact mass, and pensive 
therefore very kooh gave way, causing the pavement to sink of stoin 
into hollows* In' streets of veiy** great traflic, it is a good moke a 
plan to lay* a 8ab*paLvemetit'of,ola or inferior stones, bedded Whe 
on broken stone, as a foundation for the surface pavement, surface 
V. measure which has been practised with advantage in Paris, carriag 
The bed of the pai'ement' should he formed into a slight part of 
convexity, the slopes being about two inches in lenfeet. A is nece: 
thin coat of gravel or sapd laid immediately under the paving to appl 
Mocks is of use in filling up slight irregularities in their paving 
^hnpe, and enabling them to form a compact bed. • settled. 

Fiir the paving stones hard rectangular blocks of granite Tlic 
are nrei'erred, though whinstono, limestone, and even free- have h 
i.tono, may be nsed. Guernsey granite, as shown by the forming 
table in a previous column, appears to be the most durable, adoptio 
hut it is more liable (o become iuconveiriently smooth ihari the mo! 
wune ‘stonos of inferior hardness. The stones may vary, of this 
according to thelruflio, from six to ten inches deep, six {o that th 
vighteon inches long, and four to eighb^en inches wide ; but perior c 
ir IS very essential that the depth of all the blocks in one the inc 
piece of pavement should bo sflike, and that whore the width mud rc 
IS unequal, ^lO Stones be so Ported that all used in one course of kotq 
arc uniform in this particulor. The accurate dressing of the constaii 
Slones is a point often too little attended to ; and au inju- brokeu- 
dicious mode of forming'contracts for paving, in which the Yard, c 
piiynient has been by the square yard of paving laid, has, in bracing 
cn'^iection with the effect of competitiou in bringing prices and thi 
below the remunerating point, led to the use of stones ^ broken 
which the base is smaller than the upper surface, and of 12,8^ 
which, when laid, sciiroely come i# contact with each other for the 
except at their upiier fdgos. In some pavements the stones besides 
lire made sjnallor at Xm top than the bottom, the joints for the 
being tilled up with stone-chips, concrete, or an asphaltic lings pi 
composition; and^n those of the more common construe- The 
tion the sides of the stoiies are occaalouallv hollowed, so os metalh 
1u receive a small quahtltv of gravel or mortar, which serves being | 
ns a kind of dowbllitt^* mmraing the itones with a heavy various 


ments In which the pressure of carriages iqight he simul- 
taneously distributer! over several stones, by viifimis con- 
trivances for dovetailing and otherwise filling the stoiiea 
together; But such plans are generally loo complicated, 
requiring an accuracy of formation that would be veiy ex- 
pensive, owing to the hai|dness of the stone. Tliin blocks 
of stone, bedded in asphalte, have Been tried, and appear to 
moke a good pavement. it 

When completed, a thin coal of gravel spread over the 
surface is' useful in diminishing the effect of the jolting of 
carriages on the new^ pavement. In case of faking u]) any 
part of a pavement to attend to water-pipes, &c., great care 
is necessary in rolaying the part, in doing which it is well 
to apply some fresh broken stone to the bed. and to lay the 
paving stones without mortar, until the foundation is 
settled. 

Tlio serious dcfccjls of the common stone pavements 
have led to a variety of experiments on other nmthods of 
forming ^carriage-ways suitable for streets, of which the 
adoption of biokon stone, or macadamised roads, has been 
the most general. Opinions differ widely as to (he propriety 
of this measure, but an idea seems to be gaining ground 
that the comparative quietness of such a road, and its su- 
perior ease to passengers, are insufheiont to coiinlerhalance 
the increased cli aught of carriagos, the dust of suniiiicr, the 
mud rapidly formed in wot weather, and the groat exj eiivc 
of keeping in repair a metalled road when subjected to the 
constant wear of a busy town. The flrst cost of forming the 
broken-stone roads of Regent Street, Whitehall, and Plilaco 
Yard, extending to a total length of 2010 yards, and em- 
bracing 45,251 superficial square yards, wasi 6055/. Hs. 3rf., 
and the estimated value of the old pavement taken up and 
broken iMjLtlm purpose was a ivtal 


wooden rammer i8 a praotice that haa been much rccom- great promise 


mended, and it isscpiiciderad that a more eifieient appli- 
cation of the proemr by moans of a ramming^tj)acliino, 
or\f^rt<»hh monkey, raraove some the defeats 

arising from imperfe6t> beddii^ T but when the stones aro 
well laid, ami b^ded {ft strong mortar, the beat recent 
pavements ave» ft few pbws ft wooden maul of about 
fourtften i^nds woighi^fti^ Isttfficietit' to fix them (Irmly 


broken thn nmnQs<> was 6797/. 7£.;/‘'jSI0<ing a ivtal 
of 1 2,84‘2Ai them in repair 

for the year ending January 5, 1827, was 4UuJ/. 18.v. 4t/., 
besides 6'28/. 11^. for watering, making tho total expeuM.- 
for the year 4032/. 9s. 4d., or rallicr ' moro than two shil- 
lings per supcYftcial yard. 

I The enormous exuenso of maintaining some of tho 
I metalled roads in London has recently led to much attunlioiv 
being given to the construction of tuporior pavements, and 
various plans of paving with wood have been tried, with 
great promise of success, *A \crv coarse kind of wooden 


road, coasisting of rough logs laid close together acrass the 
iraok, is much used in Norih America, under the name of 
corfiuroy roads, but the wooden pavement, properly so 
called, seems to have been flrst u>cd in Russia, and inriiMl 
on a limited scale at Vienna, New York, and some other 
places within a few years. One of the eorUest kinds iised'^ 
consists of blocks or flr or other wood cut into hexagoiuiL 


in^ ttadr placfh. Grqnllto' poured all over ,eylinders, of six or eight inches diameter, and from eight to 

the'j^v^e^t w the whole together, twelve or flfieen inches deep, and placed close together, with 

and fllie-up titp join^ bV W the the grain vertically. The blo<?ks are sometimes turr^, or 

working the may be kyanWl; but eveii where Ite such precaution is 

laid in rows tdwb^g used, the wear is very trifling, as jhe swelling of the wood 

diferent pavements from moisture makes the joints very tight and impervious 

of superior ecfll^s>|reteh- to water. Such a pavement is very smooth when flr^t laid, 

ing diogonaUy; the but^ uniejss the foundation ho very carefully prepared, it is 


ing diagonaUy; 
. joniU 


b7c,))m|iig .or,do««tlii)g the piece* together, tbou'gh th^!r 
tttrt T^ff (AHmiiile foe t^eepurposc. Some e^^inehs 
^ iniiTe hatQ ItiiAbn <i itherkig of idauke, to avpjd Jtbia ipeon- 

to 'or nujUBrotte other plane propouM, but* one 

'■ bee jjat been tried en an extensive scale,, end it afipcars 
libetyi'in point, of smootboess, quietness, clMntiness, eud 

■ . ' >1. r ,fi J' . - ' ' . ' ' F 
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case of draught, 1o prove the best of metropolitan may be executed with asphalto, Tbe genuine asplialto pcs- 
pavements. In it the blocbiare sawn into a rhomboidal susses a degree of elasticity that renders it exceedingly 
shapci the upper surface forming an angle of about 63** with durable; but artificial compounds in imitation of it jgene-, 
the direction of the grain, by which the durability of an end rally require tot) much bitumoDi and are injuriously aftected 
section is lira great decree presorved, while the inclination by great changes of temperamre. Some experiments havu 
of the sides causes each’ block to receive support from those been made, but, as fat as the writer js aware, wit Livery in- 
adjoining it, and affords facilities for pinning the whole different success^ on . the ^lormatiQH !pf carri|ge-wayB with 
pavement together by pegs. The following diagram may large blocks of asphaltic composition eoi^aming a consider- 
serve to illustrate this ingenious airangeraent, which is the able quantity of gravel or broken stone. ‘ ' 
invention of the (Jomte de Lisle. Foot- pavements of flagstepos require vory Uttle remark. 

The curb-stones should be very hard; and firmly set in 
cement on a bed of gravel.. They usually rise about /six 
inches above the surfbee of the oarriage-ivay, which may be 
made to abut immediately upon them* without the interven- 
tion of a gutter. Whore gutters are introduced, those of' 
cast-iron are to be preferred. The llagstenes, which should 
never be less .than tw'o inches and q half thick, arc com-, 
monly bedded in mortar on a laver of ghtvel ; but. sometimes* 
Tho solid lines represent part of one course or transverse when there are no cellars underneath, ore kid^ dry. The 
row of blocks, which all incline in one direction, each block appearance of many of the ncMf slreas of liondd'n is gt^calJy 
having on one side two projecting pegs, and on the other improved by the use of flagstones of extraordinary dimen- 
two holes. The adjoining course is laid in like manner, sions, extending the whole width of tho pavement ; and a 
but sloping in the opposite direction, as indicated by the similar appearance at much less cost may he obtained by 
dotted lines, by which disposition the two ‘pegs on one side the use of asphalte. A slight degree of slope should be 
of a block enter two distinct blocks in the adjoining row, given to the pavement, to conduct water to the guUoi’s, for 
while the holes on the other side receive in like manner the which purpose a fall of one inch in fen foot is sufficient, 
pegs of two other blocks ; so that each block is pinned to while a steep inclination is objectionable from its danger in 
four others, besides receiving support from the adjoining slippery weather. 

blocks of its own course. Where this principle of construe- Among tho substitutes for common flogslonos that have 
lion is fully carried out, the whole pavement of a street be- been recommended, may be mentioned slate, which ajipi-ars 
comes, as it were, one mass, being bo pinned together that to be \ cry durable. Some pavenicnls or Uoors of this ina- 
110 block could be raised without hronking the dowels; but terial have boon laid at the London Docks, where, among 
as it is necessary Bometimes to disturb the pavement in other advantages, it is found preferable to wood in point of 
order to get at the gas and water pipes, some specimens cleanliness. Tiackways of slate two inches thick arc found 
have boon laid down in masses of twenty- four or tliirly-six strong enough to boar waggons or carls with four or five 
blocks, so united by iron clamps that the blocks thus con- tons of.goods; and some are laid of only half that thicknobs 
nected together may be laid down and taken up, when neces- on an old wooden lloor. 

sary, at once. The pavement laid ilown on this plan' in (A ‘Treatise on lloads,’ &c., by Sir Henry Parnell, of 
Oxford Street is all pinned together in the manuor first which a second edition was published in 1H3S, may be con- 
described, and consists of blocks six inches deep kul on a suited witli advantage by those desirous of oblaining further 
well-formed rjoncrete fouiulalioii. information on tho theory and practice of road -making. The 

As far as a judgment can be formed at present, wood works of M'*. Adam, Edgeworth, and several others; and the 
payemenU appear likely to prove exceedingly durabU.; and various Parliamentary Reports relating to roads from the 
it is stated by Mr. Finiayson, who in 1«25 suggested the commencement of the present century, as well as those 
adoption of wood for paving the streets of Loudon, that a of the llolyhead-road Commissioners, also coulain niucii 
few blocks of wood placed v«rti<ially in a granite pavement valuable matter on this subject.) 

. were less reduced by twenty-five years’ wear than the stone It may be interesting to add a concise statement of tho 
itself. Tho j}i;;^ncipal disadvantage of wood appears to bo its ^p\leut of turnpike and other ro.ads in each of the counties 
becoming slippOl^w^^|}J£J, ^yqatllpJ,h^<>bvi^^‘^JWa of England and Wales, condensed from the Appendix to 

instances, the upper edges ot iheTlF.^gonal blocks have the ‘ Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
been bevelled, so as to forui sigzag grooves when laid down; Slate of the Roads in Faigland and Wales,^’ 18*10. Owing 
but the most effectual plan seems to be to cut straight to the difficulty of obtaining complete returns from sunm 
grooves along the centre of each block, by which the stabi- districts, the statement can only be received as an apnroxi- 
lity of tbe joints is not at all affected. matiou to accuracy ; and this circumstance, combined wiih 

Another description of road that has lately attracted much some difference in the kinds of road embraced in the returns 
attention is that consisting of an asphaltic composition, of different years, must account for- soma discrepancies. 
Many attempts have been made to form roads of gravel and Tho returns being given for two periods, with an interval of 
other materials united by animal oleaginous or gelatinous about twenty-five years, afford data for calculating the ex- 
substances, or coal-tar, into a kind of concrete; but such tension of tlio roads in each county; and the addition of u 
attempts have seldom proved successful on a large scale, column, stating the area of the comity in square miles, 
Mineral substances of similar character have been found tenci.s to show the profiortion borne by the extent of tho 
morg advantageous, and the native asphalte procured near highways to that .or the district Tho columns,, giving 't lie 
Soyssel, in the department of TAin, and 'some other places, mileage for 1812-13-14 show ibq average of tbo returns for 
^.has been found ^ produce, when mixed with a small por- those. years, a circumstance which must account' for a want 
tionof native bitumen, a substance admirably adapted for of agreement between the hems, and the totals. must 
the formation of smooth roads, and a variety of other im- be observed also that paved strata are embraced^^t.h turn- 
portant purposes. Its application to carriage-ways has been pikes in this statement, and not in that for 18^9, " 

.in this country chiefly confined to court-yards, for which, as From the same document it apptMir^ that il^e average 
well BA for tewaees and footpaths, it k very suitable. The as- cost of miinlaining the turnmkjB.-roada, amounting to about 
^phaltic mastic of Seyssel, as prepared for use, consists of 22,p00 miles, has,beqn, forthelastliye yeqrs,^^W per 
ninety-three parts of native asphalte reduced to powder, and annum, or ^3/ . ppr mila pqr annufo^'^nemmg^ asl imated 
seven parts of bitumen ; tho two being melted t^ether^ and value of the statuto'ddty perform^ this aum 
adittle fine gravel or sand stirred id ivith the mixture. Tho about per mile hMh^n impended 
composition is ready for use when it simmers wiib.,a con^ fiA^eir loilebnlmprov^esi^ * The monevexpendeij^h ma- 
sistenoj similar to tlwt of treacle, and It is spread while hot nagement is about aiihuaUy,^hemji: per 

so as to form a coating about an inch thick upon a .levelled;, 
foundation of concrete. Tbe thickimss of 'the aipwilijj is" m)le^ TWhuimlpW 
regulafod by slips of wood^r non, wiiich ai^often ib 

posed as to divide the putemept ornameptal abd 'sideisqilirai^ 770$, and of 

mouts, the alphalte being made, of various colours M.thd dx.toudmg 

.^ admixiure ef different kinds of sand..pr ptUer sub^lanOes., /;mjles; ,t{lo ^1^ 

Where the omamentaJ character. of jhe paveiuqnt foiWiS' k Viy, M m* llh tidmbei of 

di^inguishing feature, beautiful imitations of mosaic wixrk ] ptiroehiat surveyors or iftymimvi about 29,000. 
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Table, showing tho number of miles of lurnpike-roails 
arifl other highways in England and Wales:— 


average length of oach trust to bo about Uivce furlonrrs lesv 
than in England and Wales:— 



Awnuio of 


. 1 


1. ' ^ 

.lateia a 

.18J9. 

Area 

^ ' V ' 


: .>1 : 

ootmv. ' 

PitV(*d 

y 


■ . ' 

iu 

S.iimre 

•w- i ' 

Hireofet 

aud 

Oiher 

: nU(W ,, 

Tueii-* 

' pikva 

tOtbur 


Tiirn- 

pikffs. ' 

.Wftjra. 

ivayrf. 



' 



nilea. 



Bedford , 

1«3 

' 667 

215 

715 

463 

Berks # . ; „ 

233 

li335 

'210 

1,419 

752 

Buckingham ' 

2U 

1,287 

196 

' 1,445 

738 

Cambrulge ; 

2801 

634 

205 

1,001 

857 

Chester • . 

506 

1,602 

531 

2,357 

1,052 

Cornwall i V 

'291 

3,-536 

340 

3,734 

1,330 

CurnWland 

167 

1,834 

383 

2,015 

1,523 

Derby . ^ 

6.37 

1,696 

607 

1,978 

1.028 

Devon 

776 

5,936 

1,696 

‘ 968 

6; 898 

2,585 

Dorset , 

3'U8 

475 

1,761 

1,006 

Durham * 

349 

1,318 

490 

• 1 ,508 

1,097 

Essex 

320 

2,813 

282 

3,113 

1,533 

Gloucester 

636 

2,403 

976 

2,525 

1,258 

Hants . . 

497 

3,944 

621 

3,199 

1,625 

I f creford , * 

456 

1,195 

505 

1,374 

863 

Hertford . • 

195 

1,336 

230 

1,475 

630 

Iluniingdoti » 

139 

357 

125 

378 

372 

Kent 

566 

3,554 

651 

4,194 

1,557 

IjUiieasfor . . 

739 

2,977 

739 

3,523 

1 , 766 

l.,eiceH(er . • 

340 

1,401 

;j67 

1,697 

806 

Linrolii • 

492 

3,933 

495 

4,620 

2,611 

Middlesex . ■ ■ , 

304 

666 

173 

675 

282 

Monmouth ♦ 

265 

772 

215 

1,114 

496 

Noifolk . 

373 

4,384 

348 

4,501 

2,024 

Nurtluimploir . 

354 

1,547 

413 

1,638 

1,016 

Nuri hum bei hind 

45S 

2,32‘i 

399 

2,203 

1,871 

Noilinghum 

812 

1,330 

335 

1,412 

837 

Oxford 

303 

1,133 

325 

1,177 

756 

Rill hi lid . 

63 

245 

- 68 

267 

149 

Salop . 

713 

2,252 

761 

1,876 

1,343 

Somorsot . 

817 

3,165 

930 

3,724 

1,645 

Stafford • 

702 

2 , 10 : 3 ! 

760 

2,47C 

1,184 

Sufiblk . • 

322 

2,962 

281 

3,235 

1,515 

Siinvy 

248 

1,.508 

282 

1,416 

759 I 

Sussex , • 

558 

2,333 

678 

2,36ft 

1,466 1 

\V»\iwick . 

431 

1,813 

463 

1,814 

.897 

Westmoreland , 

194 

738! 

210 

S09 


Wilts 

1 589 

2,263 

628 

2,336 

1,367 

Worcester. , , 

443 


391 

1,426 

7‘23 

York, K, Riding 

244 

1,944 

) 

1,858 

1,119 

(hly and Aiusiy 

— 


1 1,684 

142 

86 

N. Hiding 

647 

2,331 

2,790 

2,005 

W. Riding .. 

946 

4,054 

1 

4,674 

2,576 

Total of England 

17,500 

86,100 

18,935 

94,760 

50,380 

Anglcspy . ' 

26 

471 

110 

483 

271 

Brec-knoclt , 

109 

727 

186 

850 

754 

Cardigan^ , . , 

>41 

687 

222 

a:i6 

675 

Carmai'thon 

. 356 

1,158 

507 

1,440 

.974 

Carnarvon, ' 

116 

552 

160 

668 

544 

Denbigh . 

178 

i t.,061 

109 

1,068 

633 

Flint , 

: r39 

413 

> 229 

1 463 

244 

Glatnoi^ah 
Moriopoth, ' ^ 

292 

, m 

: yj74 
i 393 

i 591 

t' .23ti 

1,277 
1 ' 420 

792 

663 

Montgowwry 

; 35fl 

: 96] 

29S 

1 824 

1 839 

l^ombrbke. ’ 

' tae 

i ,1,019 

^ ;■ 93 

^ 1.205 

i 610 

Radnolf ' \ 

•. rvU 

1' ‘410 

1 '■ 26C 

1 - 478 

i 426 

Total, 


I 9,O0« 

1 3,001 

' 10, OH 

1 7,425 

To^ 

1-. v'"- 



: l&,70< 

) 95,16( 

» 2U961 

M04,77!i 

1 57,4105 

— — ■ ... 




J 



aiid there do 

not apjpfj^to 4ti equrUlty miiiute state- 


I equrUlty mil 


*uv ----- - 

ftumplKe^tN3i^as.i!^tn es^bh' edmny '$,GOtlphd, given bn the 
authofityofal paper preranled WhCbinmitte^ of the House 
of Lovdi’ showis' their total lejigth to be 3666 miles, 

which, divided by the numW trusts, indicates the 


Couoly. 


Miles. 

Coiinty. 

Milcv, 

Aberdeen 


232 

T.anark . 

. 374 

Ayr 

• 

486 

Linlithgow 

. 117 

Banff . 

• 

123 

Nairn , 

. 9 

Berwick 

0 

126 

Peebles . 

• 11.3 

Clackmannan 

% 

71 

Perth . 

’ . 225 

Dumbarton • 

• 

57 

Renfrew 

. 195 

Dumfries 

a 

251 

Roxburgh 

. 193 

Edinburgh 

a 

273 

Selkirk . 

. 23 

Elgin 

m 

26 

Stirling • , 

. 158 

Forfar . • 

• 

|3l 

Wigton . 

. 51 

Haddington . 

• 

120 




Kincardine 

• 

96 

. Total, 

3,666 

Kirkcudbright 

9 

216 




UOANNE, htown in Franco, capital of an arrondiaso- 
ment in the department of Loire. ‘238 miles south-south- 
east front Paris by the road through Fontainebleau, Moii- 
targis, Novels, and Moulins. 

It is mentioned by PloJeroy, and in the Peutinger Table ; 
its Latin name appears to have been variously written Ro- 
dumnu and Roidiimna ; it belonged to the Segu^iani. In 
the middle ages it gave name to' a district, Iloannais, but 
hacLsunk into insignificance at the beginning of the last 
century, from which commerce has since revived it. 

The town stands in a tolerably fertile district on the left 
or west bank of the T^ire, which here begins to he navigable 
up and down the stream ; boats can descend from St. Ram- 
bert, more than 40 miles above Roanne, but tliey cannot 
ascend. The town has never been walled ; the houses ex- 
tend in every direction into the country, becoming less 
crowded as they diverge, and as they are not very lofty the 
place presents the aspect of a large village lather than of a 
town. The interior is well laid out, with w’ide an<i straight 
streets and woU-lmilt houses. Several of the genteel 
families of the surrounding district have fixed their residence 
at Roanne. There is a fine wooden bridge over the Loire, 
and a good quay along the river. The church is a very in- 
ferior building, but the college is handsome ; and thi^re are 
good inns, a fine hospital, a handsome theatre, and public 
baths. 

The population, in 1831, was 8890 for the town, or 9260 
for the whole commune ; in »83(> it was 0910 for the com- 
mune. There are inaiiiifacturos of woollen, coltmi, and 
linen yarn or thread, woollen cloths, muslins, calicos, and 
other cottons, leather, glue, and earthenware ; there are 
ajlye -hoiises. The trade is coiisidei;jiblj?, being carried 
on ^»»:gj:^.totu?xihAVit<>.aTeral canal to that 

river, which extenJs*"from Roanne to Digoiii ; it compre- 
hends the manufactured goods of Lyon, which are sent 
here on their way to Paris, the coals of the coal-field of St. 
Etienne, tho wines and other produce of file neighbourhood 
and of other parts of the south of France, and the imports 
from the J^evant. Some of the wines grown round the 
town are of fair quality, but the greater part are ordinary. 
Many boats are built here for carrying on this traffic. 

The town has a college or higli • school, with a cabinet of 
natural philosophy attached to it, a public library, a subor- 
dinate court of justice, and some fiscal government offices. 

The arroudisseraenl. hn.s an area of 688 square miles, and 
comprehends 108 c^immunes; it is divided into ten cantons 
or districts, each under a justice of the peace. The popu- 
lation, in 1831, was 121,817 ; in 1836 it was 124.871. ^ 

ROBBERY" is theft aggravated by the circunrstanee of the 

S rty stolen being taken from the person, or whilst it is 
r the protection of tho person, of tho owner or other law - 
ful possessor, cither by violence or pulling in fear. This 
offence appears to have" been formerly confined to cases of ac- 
tual violence to the person, but in later times it has beiui ex- 
tended to conatruclivo violence 'by putting in fear, and not 
only to cases whore properly has been taken or delivered 
tinder a threat of bodily violence to the party robbed or to 
some other person^ but also where the fear has resulted fivuu 
apprehotfsion of violence to his habitation or to his property, 
or where it has been occasioned by threats of accusing the 
parly of the commission of ah infamous crime. 

Robbery was formerly regarded not as an agmvation 
of the crime of theft, but as a distinct and substantial 
crime. . Latterly however robbery has been.^treated as an 
aggravation of theft, and it has been held that if, upon the 
trial of an indictment for larceny, it appear that tho taking 
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am^iuntcd to a robbery, ibc party may nevertheless be such vaiyer# seizure, sale, the owner cahhc^ reUko tjicih 
conviotcd^of the larceny charged. of Ins ..own authority.^ Where tbw Ir^a heeh t)o improtier 

The stealing is said to be by violence vi^ben it is offectiwl n^loct to prosecute, the party will general be. ^ntitlOa to 
by doing any nijnry, however slight, to the person of the his ‘writ of rostittttion. This- at cowmpii law chuld be 
party robbed, or >vhen*lhe act of tailing is accompanied by obtained only upon the succossfal pwecotian of a t^rit of 
any degreo of force for tlic purpose v)f overcoramg resistance, appeal But by ‘il Hcti. VUI.; U,;t1ie court befoire which 
A snatching or taking of properly suddenly or unawares a partjr is convicted of robbery pr of larceny upon an^indtet- 
froin the person , wiihout some actual injury to the person mofit, is authoriiyMl io award writs pf resiitulipn fbr the 
docs nut amount to robbery. If violeucohe used, it is auf- money, goods, or chattels stolen, in liko winner as though 
ticieut to constitute robbery, although resorted to under 1 he felon or felons were attainted tit tbe suit of?ha party in an 
the colour of executing legal process or of the exercise of appeal. Restitution ojp stolen whether taken by 

some other lawful authority. It is not essential to the offence robbery or by larceny, is how regulated by Tth aiid iJth Goo. 
of robbery that the violence should have been at first used IV., cup. 29, sect. 57, ‘ [RBSWTbTiON.j , The party robbed 
lor the nurjioso of obtaining the i>roperly, provided the cannot suo for the goods stolen or theii’^alue ogaihst the 
violence ho unlawful and the property n* yielded up, or per- robber or any person who may have tw^uired the goods 
niiticd to be taken, in order to prevent further violence. stolen from the robber, unless he has done all in his puwer 
Siealing is considered to bo eftbeted by thrcaj^oi! violence to bring the offender to justice. . . 

to the pei-son, when possession of the thing stolen U Ob- By the statute oi Win ton, passed in 1284, the inhabitants 
tuiiied by any threat, menace, or other act calculated to of hundreds in which robberies take pkeo are made answer- 
evcih? fear or appreliension of violence, ]>roseni or future, able for tlie value of the prOpei-ty stolen, if tlioy have nbt 
to thc^person of the party ihveutoned or of any other parly taken the offenders within a certain time aftcit the offence, 
in vvho^e weitare the party to whom the threaV is addressed To entitle the party to this remedy ho must; in his action 
may feel interested. It is immaterial whether the threat, against the hundred, show that he was robbbd in theday- 
&e. be direct or indirect, or whether couveyed by words, time or while there was sufficient light to distinghish a bvan*« 
gestures, or signs, or whether made under pretence of countenance, that he was robbed opeidy, as on the highway, 
lawful claim or of acting under legal process or o\hcr or in a lane or wood, or some other open place, and not m a 
lawful authority, or of asking charity, or of making a dwelling house, which a man is expected to defend at his 
purchase, or under any other pretence. The existence of own peril, that he was. jobbed in the hundred named ni 
actual fear in the. n>^nd of the party robbed is not raa- the decliiralion, but whether in the vill or parish nanieil 
Icrial, provided the act of stealing bo accompanied by such or in some other vill or parish, is not materiul, and, if 
threats or other acts as are calculated to create the cxpecia- robbed on a Sunday, that he was not travelling at the lime, 
lion that force will be used in case of resistance. Where no the statulo passed in the reign of Char. 11. for the better 
actual violence is employed, and the threats, &c. used do observance of that day having expressly enacted * ihai if 
not create any apprebfension of violence or expoclatioii that any person who shall travel on the Ijord’s day shall be 
force will bo resorted to in case of resistance, or if such ap- then robbed, tlie hundred sliall not be answ^erable for the 
prehension or expectation has ceased to exist at the time robbery so committed.’ The plaintiff’ is also bound to show 
when the property la taken, the offence of robbery is not com- that lie lias given certain noticc.s, and has subnutled Inmsolf 
mitted. If property be taken by violence or by threats, Stc., to examination before a justice of the peace, a.s required by 
it is robbery, altbough the owtier may have voluntarily ex- different statutes. (2 Saunders’s J{ep»rU, 374; 4 Mann, uiid 
])Osed himself to the attack for the purpo.se of apprehending Ryl, 130 ; U Barn, and Cress., 1.34.) And by 22 Geo. 11., 
the offender, {l^urth Report i^fCommimoners mCriminci c 24, the hvnidred is not lobe liablo beyond 200/., unless 
fMtv,) the person or persons robbed shall at (he iirneofthe robbery 

At common law, robbery wa.s a folony imnisliable by dfcath, be together in company, and bo m number two at tbu least, 
without regard to the quantity or value of the properly to attc.st the truth of the robbery, 

.stolen. Ibe ofl’ondcr however was entitled to benefit of Under 1 Wm. IV.' and 1 Viet, (% S7, s. 5- 1 0, robbery is 
clergy [Benefit of Cleruy], until this advantage was punishable by transporUitiuu for life or for any tinm of 
taken away in cases of vobbory, under different cu'cum-’ yours nut less than sovon, or by imprisonment for any term 
slaihvsj of aggravation, by several statutes. not exceeding three years, uml for any period of solilaiy 

The offender was liable to bo puiiislied at the suit of p^j\fincment during such imprisonment hot exceeding one 
King after a triiff uftmi ij^n indict ment, atul. Cases, rnbliin at a lime, or three months in iho space of one year, 

when taken in iho iiulictmenl. at the, discretion of tho court or judge, by or before wliom 

The puny robbed also was entitled to bring lirs criminal llic offender may be tried; but by sect. 4, where ihorob* 
action or appeal [Appeal] against tho robber, for the pur- bery is effected by threatening to. accuse the party of an 
pose as well of punishing the offender as of obtaining resti- infamous crime, the ppiiod of transportation is for life or 
tuiion of the property stolen. If the a])peUco' waged bailie, fur a term not less than 15 ycars^ By tlie tame statu (e, 
the combat took place between the appellor and appollee in seel. 0, assaulting with intent to rob^ and, by sect. 7, de- 
person, ns no champions wore allowed in appeals of robbery. mandiug any property of any person by manaebs. or by 
‘riiuugh the oppollor was always bound to offer to prove the force, is made felony punisliablc by impn.suimicul not^ex* 
offence chafgoJ by his body, the appellee was not obliged to cceding three years. ; . 

accept, that mode of trial. Thus in the Pleas of gnol delivery By tho same statute, sect. 2, the punishment of death is 
at Shrewsbury, in October, I22i»>Ye find thi.H entry, ‘Robert imposed upon tho offence of robbing any person; and, at the 
do HaiMoleg appeals Roger do llybernia, for that whereas time of or immediately after such robbjcry ^tabbiyi^r oni- 
on the day of St. .lam^s the apostle he was coming through ling; or wounding any person. ^ - ^ ‘ ^ 

Trumpcleg between Bruges (Bridgnorth) and Worcester, Upon an indict ihcnt for robbery, as yTell ns for any other 
came tho said Roger ^oud took him and bound him, and felony which inoludtisan assault upon tko'peVaon, tjhejury 
wickedly and in robbery, and against the king’s peace, took are authoribod by 7 Wm,,lV. and t Viet,, ip; ffVaec. lb k 
from him I6id of bread. And Rbger^denics (defendit) the acquit of the felony, audAo finda v^'dki of guiUy oiTassa.ulb 
fejouy and robbery, and says that he did nothing against against the party indicted, if the eviclwo will' ^waxit such 
the king's pqaeo, and ho puts himself upon tho township of finding; for which, assault the pariy'may. be sentenced;, to 
Shrewsbury, where ho ^sided two years, and upon the town imprisonm^l for any tei^ hot / ? 

of 'Bruges, and upon lawful men near Truinpcleg, for good KonnERV, in the .Koman'.laWf, W|LS.‘Chil^'ft&piaa, And.ilie 
and evil. ; And Ifi men of Shrewsbury and 6 of Bruges remedy of the , Imurpd Ph^ltop 

with the men of the noighbouilioqd say upon their oath that raptoi*um against the if dbwrl the e(l{§t, ^ 

theV'do hot mistrust him of (non male oredunt ei) of tha| Robbury was, in (ktft, a uf, Jl^inrCuji]|;^for^e’"d^ 

robbery* Therefore fot him be delivered ; and lot him go out tron of furtum lyais, ^ a M tcoplrt^'^ 

of t!fo lands of the .Ibid the king unless be pan find pledges. iio>of a moveable thing 

And jie 90 uld not find them. Therefore let him goout.r And wor.d * fmudulent’^mjpi;eh^di^,i}w car** 

he chose the port 0/ Dover.* il^citorum Abbreviaiip, 104, b.) rying off Hie » 

The party robbed may without any formality retak® h}s‘ Ba’pina only m:h«itpg 

goods w'hei-evbr he can ffnd'.'tliem, unless they liave .been, force-*. ; ^ 
waived or ibrotlh^atyay by the robbet during his ilight^ or ; 

seized by ilta officer o/ the king or of the lord.of the ftatir, another A dabttU? 

chiiie,or toldiuoj»enlnark0t, [IffaitHEr, f diSiJ Butraffor | he k tbliigi^eS'% luw 
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to hid creditor/" R was furtitpi to \m a thing that had been 
lent, ibr a (Uflforcnt purpose from that for whi^h it had been 
lent; F,nptam,,w«6.eitber TOanifostum or nec manifestiinn It 
was furtum mail) fi^s turn beyohd'aUdbuht when this thief was 
caught in the a'ct ; but' thfc'm waa a diffetence of bniiiion as 
ta wbe^ier it wtis fpirrum ihariifcdtuni or hec manifestum in 
a viiridty.;^ cases. 'According id some wnteiUk it was furtum 
mamfesfiim. if itto^hief was taW^r with, the thing before 
W had reached the pldee. to whtoh'hO intended to carry it.. 
Furtu'm which ;wa'8>nM mahifesCum was nee motiifostum. 
Tiie'.Twelvo'Table)! made the piinishmetit of f^uth manio 
fe 9 tutn>*a oaphal ofibrrei^/ that ia,,^an offehce the ponalt)' for 


an actio duptu Avhieb the edict iretaineih All persons could 
havti Die actio fuiii who had ati interest in fhe prchCM’valion 
4>f, the stolen thing; consequently o1 hoi's besides the owner 
might brings the action, ahailee forinstarieo: and sometimes 
the owner could not bring it, as in the case of bailment, 
providcd-the'^aileo^^as a responsible ]>erson. If he was a 
responsTbiOvperson, he 'was bound to make good the loss to 
theowiier, and consmueiUly could bring Che action, and the 
owner could not. Condemnation in an aolio furli was fol- 
lowtwl by itifamia. 

The owner of the thing might also bring his action for 
the recovery of the Ihing iWolf or its value. " 

The law: qf the Twelve Tables permitted a person to kill 
a thiof who was detected in the act of theU in the night ; 
and a thief might be killed in the dav time, if ho defended 
himself with, any weapon (IClum). But the severity of the 
old ci\il law was gradually mitigated by the edict, and the 
olToneo of theft w^as, as already oliseived, only punishable by 
ana«l»on of fiirtuni,and the consequent pecuniary penal lies. 

The actio vi bonoruro raptorum originated in the civil 
wars of the later republican period, iiiul its object was not 
so much to repress robbery as all acts of violence committed 
by hands of armed men. Accordingly its terms compre- 
hended those who carded off any thing (quidrapuerint), or 
committed any damage to property (damnum) in armed 
bodies ( arms ti, coact iipie). It appears that under the em- 
pire, when order was established, the provision against 
aruiwl men was not wanted, and the word armati seems 
to have bcLU dropped from the edict.* Still the edict was 
ilirocied against aasenihla^is of men, and it became of 
comparatively little use in the peaceful times of the empire. 
A(3cordingly tlic jurists were led to make the discovery that 
tlm, edict up)diod to individuals as well as to bodies of men, 
and thus ultimately an action might be maintained 
the? edict Jigamst a single person who coramiilcd damnum 
or rupina. Finallv, damnum, against which the edict was 
oriiTiually mainly directed, disappeared from the edict, as 
wc olisurve in the Institutes and the Code, ami the action 
was reduced simply to an actio vi bontir urn rapt ovum. 

The Roman Taw of furtum is staled in Gaiu«, iii. KS:?- 
20.9 The fellWing n'iercnccs will be useful : Dig,, 47, tit. 
2 \ /rt.vT.,'4, til. I fSavigny, Zeitsehrijti &c., vol. v., Uehpr 
(^ic&ro ftm TuUini &c. ; ' Dirksen, Uebemekt dcr Zwotf 
Tafiln J^ogmenie 

ROBERT T/ of Normandie. fNoRMAbrmE.l 
UOBKRT.n.bf Normandie. [NdfeM.vNJME,] 

‘ROBERT, king of France, was elscted king on the 
death of hia bitithur Eudes, by that party of the French who 
the claims' of Charles le Simple. [Charles III.] 
Re Waarec^ised king in an>ssetjably of his pariizaus. 
held at'Soissdns (A.b. 9221', amd ^nsecrated in ibe church 
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Robert was early embroiled with the church: he had 
married (a.d. 99j) Berthe or BtMtba, widow of Eudes, count 
of Blois, but there werrt some diUicuhies us to ihu lnwful* 
hqsaJef the marfinge, for which Pope Gregory V. refilled a 
dispensation,' and declared the marriage void. The knig 
fusetl obedience, in consequence of which he wasexcom- 
mnmdufed ; and it is said that under thfs Icrrihlu sentence 
his ptilace was deserted by all except iw’o menials, wlio 
. after every meal purified by fire the utensils employed at 
the *royar table. Roheft at length yielded: he put u',vay 
Bertha (a.d. 998), and married Constance, daughter of ilih 
count of Toulouse, an imperious and Vindictive woman, but 
one of the greatest beauties of her lime. Robert and Gin- 
stance may bo compared in point of character to Henry Vi. 
of England and his consort Margaret of Anjfiu. 

In A.D. 1002, Robert, oiigtigcd in a war to secure the suc- 
cession of the duchy of Botii*gr»gne, of which he was liwCul 
lieiV ; and, being siipporled by Kichard, duke of Norniaiidie. 
succeeded, after a struggle of thirteen lears (A.p. 1002- 1 5), in 
gaining possession of it. He bestowed il on his son llc uiy. 
Tn AD. lOOG he marched to the asMstance of ihc^ count^of 
Flanders, one of Uis great vassals, attacked by the einpiTor 
Henry IL, w ho was obliged to retire. Peace was concluded 
next year between the two priuce.s. 

Robert possessed a taste for music, and, prompted by this, 
as well as his devotional temper, frequently led the choir of 
St. Denis, and compo-^cd hymns for monastic use. lie is 
charged w-ith lavishing his ti ensure upon mendicants, con- 
niving at thefts from his own person, and truckling to 
the fierce and cruel temper of his queen, who presunit'd 
so far on his tameness as to procure his ftvounic* Iluguos 
do Beauvais, to be murdered in his presence. 

Robert visited all the shrines in France, and went to Rome 
(a.d. 10 ID) to visit the tombs of the Ajpostles; perhaps also, 
as some have supposed, with the view of inducing the pope 
to annul his marriage with Constance, and to sanction his 
reunion with his first wife, Bertha. 

He persecuted the Jews, and proc.ured, in a council held, 
A.D. 1022, ftl Orleans, the condemnation of .some priests 
cliargcd with heresy, which was described as ‘Gnosticism,’ 
or ‘ Monicheism,’ but the true character of which it is not 
c.isyiiuw to a.scorlain. They were brought to the slake at 
Orleans, and Ccmstance, with characimsiic ferocity, struck 
out fhe eye of one of the sufferers, formerly her own con- 
fessor, as ho passed her in iho way to execution. 

However Robert may have been led astray by the super- 
stitious and persecuting spirit of the age, his moderation and 
love of peace were exemplary. Ho mediated belw*fen the 
Siiiiilit^^gf^^rmandie rind the count of Chartres, who were 
cn gagcT'Tl^^'te^^ obta ined the confidcucoof the 

emperor Henry Ir.^who visited him in his camp (ad. 
lO’i.'O. Oil the death of this emperor, he refused, both 
for himself and his son, llio erowa of Italy, which wuii 
offered him by the nialcontcnt> of that country. 

His eldest son, liugucs, to whom he had given the title 
of king (A.D. 1022), provoked by the cruelly of his mother, 
broke out into rebellion, but being taken and dtdivered 
up to the king, was pardoned. He died however soon 
after (a, I). 1026). Henry, his next son, was then associ- 
ated with him in the royal title, in spite of the endeavours 
of ConstancO. who espoused the interest of Robert, I he 
third .•son. Robert took up arms against his father, but hi-, 
rebellion was suppressed. Sborlly after quiet was rostoicd 
King Robert died, at Melun (a.d. 1031), sincerely rcgieUed. 
as it appears, by his subjects. ‘While lloberl was kmg,’ 
said they, * while he governed us, wo have lived in slecuiiiy 
and have feared nobod).’ He was buried at St. Denis. 

ROBERT I., king of Scollkiid. [Bruce, Rouisut ; Bax- 

KQCKWl’^lN.] 

ROBERT IL, king of Scotland, the first of the House 
of Slewitrt who reigned in that country, was born 2ntl of 
March, 1.316; and was the only efiild of Walter, the Stewart 
of Scotland, and his wife Marjory, daughter of King Kobcri. 
'fiiruc^, to wtxpm ho hud been married the preceding } car. 


that he was succeeded in that high office by his son A / „ 

tlm Alafffiy.his son Waller; Walter by his .-ion 
wfio'was.,one of the regents appointed duringjbe , . 

0 ^ Alexatider lit., and who, in 1263, command;^ , , 
tish ailBj^ dt ihep'ljiitrlu of Largs: Alexander,. . 

Julies, ^ho regent allcr the death of Alpi ^ 
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he might Wa W in Um affair 1fraJs«T'antec\ hylhehM'g CkiUegoiippearstohavSlxiilthefengi^^m^^ 
tu Albany; ami «had been published, hy Lord Hadeti in chap- early. Mjiyist ^ XcUUe^ejpurd iiliiiB paid ^ 
ler vi. of his ‘ Remarks d'li flio Hi'slory of Scotland,' Ediii- sbnjj whoriis tlto JShasabrtlij 

hMrgh, 1772. In this jpumorkabie paper it is slated that the tnapuscripft W lbevt^ 

Albany admitted the caj^turo and arrest of the prince, lint Camden, ^i« his..Spriia»mhn.?-j^ ittJns 

juityied what ho had done by reasons which the king \R^maiits,' h^;cHa.Unbs>.'jVQm^^^ 

did not then hold it expedient to publish to the vrorhL tient Funeral Ma^n)qD^n,t^*;hiiBma]ayf|^^ 

No express denial of the fact of the murder is ventured, and Sdden qi^tea him on ^e^orkwas 

upon ; U is tnereVy recited that the prince departed this life given at largo to tao pqbVio.in iy2.4£,by;,Hoarne« tn l^o 
in his prison at Falkland, tluough dWine providence, and lavp volume^ of whiab Xhm^^tis ■ i. ^ 

not otlicrjrSe^* ubi ab hac luce, divina providentiu, et ROBKHf cGIiOS&KTKl^El, bii^p ^r.liinei’Mi ijt very 
tmn alitor, migrasso dignoscilur.* ‘The reader,' observes eminent scholar apdpii^ldjiir 
Hailes, * will determine as to (he import Of this phrase. If of Henry III. The exact Hme ;itUtt.'the ;pla(»^ pf 
by it a natural death Was intended, the circumlocution seems and the family from which. he iprung^ aiike.k^t in Iba 
sirango and affected.’ It ought to be addetl that Archibald, obscurity of those remotO'4itBe» beittlculatfitf' 
the J'oung earl of Douglas, the broiher;in-lu\v of Rothsay, from the dates ascertained of other evonUjh. hie liSo^ that he 
who had acted throughout the affair along with Albany, was born about the year 1 17tl. tje stWdlod at Qxftml. 
was equally eburgod by (he voice Xtf common fame with the like most of the very emipeitt of^ the.Sngli^h theologians of 
murder, and was included in the same acquiUiil or in- that period, he went from thence to JJarit. He there applied, 
clemnity. It is conjecturcfl that Rothsay had made (he himself to the study of the Hebrew Orid^Hreck Jan^fuages, of 
proud uaron his enemy by his infidelity to or neglect of his both of which he attained the moetory, and.4laUnguishod him^ 
sister. ’ ^elf by bis attainments i n.Ihe whole ceufse of study presented^ 

This same year,, on the. 22nd of Juno, the Scots, com- to the students in ihat learned pdvegrsijly. / He ret^icnetl to 
manded by Patrick Hepburn of Hales, vrero defeated with England skilled not only in the fllvb brnguageSf^ ItofflUh, 
great loss, "at West I^isbetin the IVleific, by thqEuglish under French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 'but skllled alsd in JogKJ 
iheconduct of the Earl of Northumberland and the renegade and philosophy, divinitv and the Scriptures, aiidi possessing 
KarlofMarch; and on the 14th of September following iho also a knowledge of moaicino and occksiasticallaw. Therais 
Earl of Douglas leceived a still more disastrous discomfiture no exaggeration in this, for many of his wrilinga havu du- 
ftom the Lord Henry Percy at liomilion Hill in Northnm- scended to ovir time, which provo tlid atateuient, to acotisi- 
lierland. When immediately after 1 his the Percies rose in dciablo extent at least. We may refer pattieularly to Ins 
rebellion, the Duke of Albany pul himself at tho head of a numerous treatises in natural phil^ophy, which it will not 
nwmerous force and set out for the south with the design be expected of us to descrilie indivrdaiilly, us the titles, with 
,of iM^king advantage of the egaharnissing circumstances of little more respecting them, fill four qqar lb pages of Dr. 
the "English king; but the news of Henry's victory at Pogge's Life or him (41o., 170.3* p. 278* 2i83). 

EhrCvWshury turned him back before he had got across VVhen hn returned^ to England, be settled at Oxford, 
jthe border. In the course of the two following years where he delivered lectures. Ihere.Js extam a letter of 
seveiral attempts were made to ai range a peace, or Umg Giraldus Camh^ensis to. the bishop of Hercibrd, rccom- 
trime, holwcen thb two countries, but wuliout success, mending Grosseteste to his nolict*, but the bishop died so 
Hostilitiefi hbwever hud been for a considerable (nne sus- soon afier, that little advantage can have arisen from iu 
pended by these negociations, when King Robert, now He found however a very efilcicut patron in another prelate, 
iiwfikenOd to a strong suspicion of the designs of hia brother namely, Hugh de Wells, bishop of Lincoln,, who, as a first 
Albany, resolved lo send bis only sun ivirig son James, mark of bis favour, gave him theprel^utd of Clifton in ilie 
lityled "earl of Garrick, to France fur safety ; and tiie prince, clnirchof Lincoln. He had also several arch deacunriCH, iisof 
then In his eleventh year, was on the 3()th of March, 1405, Cbesler, Northampton, anft Leihwter, and in l2.36^be sue- 
/captured at sea by an English vessel on his way to that cceded hi.s patron’ in ihc bishopric of Lincoln, th^n a. dioctv.o 
A'Ountry, [JAjtfES 1.] Hia detention by King Henry is of immense extent. This dignity Lo held for eighteen years, 
bolioved to have broken the heart of his father, who expired dying in 1253. • 

at the casUo of Rothsay in Bute, on the 4ih of April, 1 4 Bishop Grosseteste made lUe power which his aekuoiv-?^ 

He was'sneeeodtftd by bis son, Jame s 1. exlraordi'naj y attainments ^y« him, Bubserviont 

ROBERT, King of Naples. to the acconiinisli?uent of important public objects. Ha- waa 

ROBERT GUISOARD. [NAi*LE';.] a great reformer of his diocese, a vigilant BuperiiUepdntd of 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER is supposed to have his clergy, a nmintainer.of order amoug ibkm and in all 
been a monk in tho abbey there, but of his personal history ecclesiastical affairs. ' If one <of the great earla o^barons 
riolh^ng whatever is certainly known. It may however be offended, ho did not scruple 'to assort atqncc the right he 
collected, from a passage in his work, that he was living at pos»es3cd to correct tho abuse,' of wbuib an iuifta^ ^ related 
the time of the battle of Evesham, and he seems ,lo liiivo ia his calling the earl of, Wirren to aepemnt for irr^ilar re’.: 
lived not very long after that event, as the. history pf Eng- ligiuus solemnizations. Ho stqod up againat (hiakinip when^ 
lish affaira which no has left us ends before the beginning he would interfere with tlio rights of tlio clor^ wW 
of the reign of Edward I. in those times the strongest.prt of the bppowfioa 

This history is the only wilting that is attributed to him, of kin^, who, if there bad beep ito icileigy;; wbubV'htitu 
and is, in more pbinta of view than one, among the most, been almost absolute and be oppoi^.wHhiniuat lirjlwi»ess^ 
'urious and valufable writings of the middle period that and sucrcffS the pope^wbeh het^ul44h|)^rt'aittton 
have come dawn to us, It is a history of English affciii's or introduce new to the injury bf the^^hgbsh .clei^y dr 
frbhi the beginning, including the pictures of Geoffrey of people. In short he ^ b^dty be ^gafdi^^bi- sm other 
MoninoullCand ending with tho death of Sir Henry of light than one of the great beWactorS' to Uie.t^,gt$|i(diu«ch 
Almaino. valuable in the latter portions for the foots which and nation in the discharge of bis polidoal a Vlrimp, 

it jcoiitains, whether peculiar to itself or Cerrelalivo with the and he was one of the lightk^lds a^hyJlVe»ii^ure#wbi^E . 
irtaietuents of other eiironiclers ; and abounding throughout he delivered and the :iyhich / v 

with anecdotes or minor historical circumstances peculiar ^His aUatnmen^''in ^ 

10 itself, and sometimes of an interesting if not useful reputation of beingA many 
nattuw. ' • . ^ fkbles gathered about bis name. - 

U.is in the vernacular language of tho time; that is, htany of his writri^ bave.vb^enI;t^tW« a^ 
iti m laftguaije in whibh wa find the Anglo-Saxon, passing iftain in .mshUBcript, a^d? great 

into' the lahiuage oC Chaucer end Wiokliffef thiis work libraries of 
and the jsiinilftr work of Robert of, Bonne being the blMSt Fegge's work to 

specimens which remaur of thq^. language. It i^ in yemc,^ found eriti^l inquiries the 

and tuuy stondlheretore as.a specimen of the poetry of the' ami a 

time. If cun^iets 6f inufc thfittften thousand litiCs. •, of ecid^siasriciM tl^e. 

Tlie work 'limits' p<%ula*r in the middle ages, as appears' by. tluHienth’ecttt%^ ^ 

the number of nikutr^dripts that stilt exis( of it. The p.rift^ . 

cipal arc tho Bodtoiam the Cbttonikn. and the HariotsU^ atm Wr 

Thcreisoneinthelittrkry of thoflhtald'sCkiHi^^^ Tbere^te eantoh bf ; 

slight variations in the text of eaelk and that tHthc lleraUFs bring bim'up U fais own trsdct wni^idf wasHbat of^a watch- ^ 
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Tttakor, biit yietiing 16 1^6 ’boy's dsfei^od iticltttaltton for tbo i 
a«tiai,. ieiit ^jtn 'V9i t4H9M)<ly <<im#Symg under Qirardet, 
an artwlvliy6whW|(ri-p^ TrUUsftgoration, after 

R^\phao^^ 

lUe «>oortd;;#i^^ia ♦riie. ■»! tlfelEiJolede^^^ 

lid b^gfth'to psjiiUdg JtlavM. 

Ho-ilioa p^cSfiSfi^led *6 and%ren9pnwng.e^ 
gather. diavdied hlm^f Ip fijo ppueiUJeading a life 

i^:<«ol!tdde aitfd ilpr'tviitwjp, Strops or frtenda. 

But 'though liis,6nthuiriai^£a &r lyas. great it was 

uiarked by, that promgti* 

t#o suppose^ ^ta bbata6t<n:iao genius. 

Tli6Ug.il bj^did itfiip&.ug few^^ 

not 6bly.^e1totiirkaiily‘ sldV’krljiti biH penoif. but In the habu 
i>f d6Str6yihg;-0is..to^ftg.asid«pi<Jtttroa he 

cdulfl saiUfy* hilhfalf the^ subject that fie bad com- 
meni'Od: Ho ia.said. 16 have thus speht betuveeu three and four 
yciirs ott 4 sihg1e!;pictur« ; for Instance, that of the ‘Reap- 
OI.V which excited somuch admiration when first exhibited 
at Paris^in-i^Sl. }n f hat piece, in the ‘Neapolitan Iiu- 
j>rovi&atore/ tha * Madonna dell’ Arco,* and similar subjects, 
ho .succeeded in delineating Italian life and character in the 
happiest manu^ftwith^perfect bdofityj.but also with a loiicli- 
ing reflnetnept hiKl' at the same time without any of 
that oilbctation which the French soliools.are apt to inistake 
for redninodnt.;. !lflis last work Was his ‘Venetian Fisher- 
men, ’:a pi^ure that lias served to raise .hi.4 name as that of 
thegrehtest artist of his age in the peculiar walk which be 
bud cliqsen. The general admiration which it excited when 
exhibited at Paris, was however mingled with mournful re- 
gret at the ihie of the artist. himself; for he had previously 
put an end to his life, at Venice, where he liad resided 
hCMU-al yoarsi/and wherobo drowned himself, March 20tli, 
Js.'M, ill his :i8ih yearl 

ROBERT, HUBERT, an artist, celebrated for his ad- 
mirable nrchitectural eompositions and subjects of |liat class, 
was ))om at Pkvis, in y ^3. 

On riuitting school, tlobcirt applied himself assiduously to 
lii.s .Studies, Ini 703 he setoul for Rome, and spent twelve 
\eiir.s m that city, occupied not merely in making drawings 
aiwl views of nearly all the numerous architectural monu- 
ment.s, hut studying tbeu* character completely. Thoroughly 
impreshed with the poetry of such subjeete, be enabled 
others to feel it likewise, by the peculiar charm with which 
ho invoked them and by hw felicitous treatment, so dilFerent 
from that whose chief men c consists in literal exactness and 
cold correctness. On his return to Paris, bo was imme- 
diately elected by. the Academy, and his reputation became 
istaUUshfd as a ma.stei*-genius, — otic wlmse productions 
formed aii epoch in that department of the art wbkih r 
selected. ^ 

Among his nunleruus works are many chefsrd’univre 
of first- rate excellence. 'Jfwo of tlui most rcuuukablc 
for the Singularity of the idea are those representing the 
Musce Napbleom tlie cne in all its pride and pomp, and 
the other,' frn%tehitcctural wreck, as it may perhaps present 
itself ito the eye after llie lapse of ^epturies. 

.Robert waa a .ti;u6. .artist, an cnthyisiast in his profession, 
llp wae indeed, One of those fortunate, persons whose ex- 
isfeiaVg, seotps ^ forte 6n (^ceplipn from the common lot of 
mortals'; happy ih hun^elf* l^tjy in his umon with most 
a smirce of coustant enjoyment 
in in him upihierrupted tenor; in a 

calnii flty^ by tho^tevtey period of the Rovolu-' 

liom Nor waik bappy at its eUise. for ho died almost 

iu his hand, April 15, 

was tlW son of a clergy- 
raair the codgregaUo^ in the 

old due 

df'^the I>r. Robertson was 

and in 
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an4 went through numerous editiotie in the autbor^s life- 
.In 1761 Dr. Rplfertson was made' one of iVio kitigV 
chaplains, a^d in 1/(P.2 he was appointed Friucipal of tber 
university of Edinburgh. iVo years after he wa's made 
iiisloriographer tohis majesty for Scotland, with a ssl.iry of 
iiloL fa 1769 be publislied his 'History of Charles V.,* in 
'2t.vals4 4to., a wm*k which raised his reputation still highf^r^ 
and whi«h, frotn the general interest belonging to the sub- 
ject, was very pojhilar; it was immediately translated into 
several languages. The introduelory part consists of an 
able ^keteh of Iho political and social state of Europe at the 
tinie-of the accession of Charles Vi, a most inipOrlant period 
which fomis the connection between , the Diddle ages and 
the history of modern European society and politics. I'his 
part of the work has been deservedly admired for the com- 
prehonsivencsB of its viiws, for clearness of exposition, and 
graphic power ; but tlie narrative of the reign and age of 
Charles is his master-piece. For his * History of America,^ 
2 VQl^,4to., 1777, Robertson obtained, through several fiiend.^, 
muoli valuable information from the Spauibh and other ar- 
chives, In 1785 ha published some valuable ‘Additiip:i8 ai;d 
! Corioctions to tiic former Editions of tlte History of Scotland.’ 
In ortb of these additions, after saying that the licentious con-^ 
duct of the clergy previoas to the Reformation, a conduct so 
much in opposition to their vows of celibacy and their as-> 
sumption of superior holiness, was perhaps the first thing 
that excited suspicion as to the truth of the doctrines which 
they taught, he justly observes that when the Reformation 
bad gained the ascendency in various states, • the form of 
ccclcMiastical polity which was introduced in those states was 
moflclled in some measure upon that of the civil govern * 
ment. us it had already happened on the first cstabbslimens 
of Christianity in the Roman empire. Thus the episcopal 
form was retained in England, in the kiiigdotns of Swcuen 
and Denmark, and'iu home pai th of Germany, as most con- 
sistent with the spirit of monarchy ; whilst in Switzerland 
and the Netlierlands the principle of equality was established, 
as being more suitablu to the spirit of a republic.* 

His celebrity as an author, and the powers which be dis- 
played as a party chief in the church, where his intluoncc 
was unbounded, gave rise to a proposition from the court, 
at the end of George U.’s reign, having for its object hw 
promotion to the dignities of the English church. Tliis (say» 
Itis biographer, Dugald Stewart) met with such a repulse as 
effectually prevented a repetition of the attempt. 

In 17UI Dr. Hobcrlsoii published an ‘Historical Disqui- 
sition concerning the Knowledge which the AulienU had of 
India, and the progress of Trade with that country previous 
to the Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope.* This agreeable 
ivritlen essay is now nearly supecseded by wore 

recent ■ 

Dr. Robcrt.son died at Grange House, near Edinburgh, in 
Juno, J793. lie is justly reckoned among the best British 
historical writers. IJis style is easy and flowing, his lan- 
guage correct, his opinions enlightened and sol^r, bis in- 
vest igation most diligent, and his e.\pressions temiierate. 
Hume, who was Ins intimate friend notwithstanding the 
difference of their opinions, greatly extolled Robertson’s 
‘History of Scotland,* and Gibbon has borne ample tosU- 
numy both to his accuracy and his style. 

The work.s of Robertson have bcc^i lately pnhlishcil to- 
gcllicr in French, ‘ (Euvres coniplet^ do W. Ruhcrl'^on, 
prf^.d5dces d*uno Notice par J..A. C. Buchol,* 2 vols. large 
«vo., Paris, 1837. , ^ ' 

RUBER V A L, a French mathematician, whose piopcr. 
name w^s GILES PERSON lER. He was born in Ifio-*, 
at a place^ called Roberval in the diocese of Beauvais, and 
having completed an extensive course of study, he ciuno. in 
1627, to Paris, where ho connected himself with Pcio Mer- 
senne and other learned mon uf tile ago, among whom his 
talents soon uc((Uired for him considerable reputation. He 
was chosen professor of mathematics in the college of 
G^mis, which had been founded by Ramus at Paris, 
and, together with, tins appointment, he was allowed to 
afteir the death of Morin, tbo chair of mathematics at 
the coUecQ oT France* 

' The Metfiod of Mmdbie's^ ythich forms a link between 
the' antient geometry and Jhe duxioiiary or differential cal- 
culus, had, been ,(1635) made public in Italy by CavaUefu 
' vdte always cunaidered as its inveiiter. In a bttef to 
Tdrri^li however ,(1644)|. Roberval sial^ that lijirasclf 
had )6ng' before thet time discovered a similar method of 
myesUgetitig , ; . and he. add»i?that^ ho kept his 

■ V.. "'..O.ii 
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of inv^ti^Mion caiv vith diffioii^^ follow him in lud .tedious 
(rto^ted a.ihemheir of the 

wnen the/lstter ^ foVm^ l^l4,jte died in (he year 

ROBBS, MASTBR QF raE, >n officer of (he homje- 
hold ufho' hfts the btdeiring of the By btatuie' 

dt Henry HIm the do la.jSardeliidie de Roi/ tbo 

wardenof the hing^e worohe, vaft .tb make aecompt yearly 
in lha Excheniter, on the feast of; Hargatet. Under a 
queen, the* designation of thf Vfflee is elmnged to that qf a 
mistress of the rbbOsi • Tlie olhee. haaijltirAys been one of 
great dignity. High privileges, were .e^fet't^ upon it by 

King Henry VL,jLnd othew by King J^naqs X., who otect’ed 
ROB ^ i^qr^^tion. 

SKPH ISIDORE, was born at^ Arrae itt .17$9. Hia father, 
a proviuoial advoctite of no reputati(m, quitted Frbnoe 
during the infancy of his children, who were not lohg after- 
wards left in a desolate condition by thbVdeath! pf their 
mother. Fi'an 9 oia Maximilien wlia' eldest; and An- 
gu.^lin Bon Joseph the seopnd s^:. tUe thiid child Was a 
daughter. Augustin .imitated hb brother, and ncrished 
with him; the daughter lived in quiet respectabjlity, and 
hcoamo a pensioner of. the state. . . 

Through the kindness of Ihc bish^.o/ Arras, Robes- 
pierre was well educated at Paris. “He studied jurispru- 
dence; and having returned to his native town, followed 
his father’s profession, in Which he gained some reputa- 
tion. By his legal talents, and bis situation as president 
of the academy at Arras, he obtained an intiuence, through 
which, on tho summoning of the States-General in 1789, ' 
ho was elected a deputy of the tiers-^tat. No sooner 
was he elected, than he went to Versailles to enter 
on his duties. Within the Assembly, for several njunths 
experience, and fortunately discovered a method by which I alter its meeting, he was of little importance; without its 
the area might he determined. Descartes afterwards pro- j doors he gradually gained authority by gathering idlers and 
pdsed to Roberval and Formal to determine the position of | adventurers round him in the coFee-houses, an4 haranguing 
a tangent tq the cycloid, and the latter soon resolved the ! them on liberty uud equality. It was by dexterity of ad- 
problem, but the former appears to have failed, or to have | dress, and the coincidence or aduptatiou of the opinions 
succeeded with difliculty, and only after many trials. He | which ho expressed, to those of his low, disconteiitedi and 
subsequently however discovered the rules for finding (he | excited hearers, that this authority was raised. He had no 
volumes of the solids formed by the revolution of a cycloid j physical advantages to Assist him; he was a abort insig- 
about its base and about its axis. { nificanl-looking man; his features small, his complexion 

In 1646, Descartes, Roberval, and Huyghens attempted i pale, his face deeply marked w^ith the small pox, and h..* 
at the same time to investigate the duration of the oscilla- | voice harsh, shrill, and disagreeable. Notwithstandiiig 
' tioiis mode by planes and solids moving about an axis ; and | these disadvantages, he increased in popular estimation. It 
here Roberval apneavs to have been more successful than I was on the 1 7th of June* I7fi9, that he delivered his first 
1)15, competitorih tnough the state of science in the Assembly. From that time he daily threw 


processes td himself, in order that Jie might have a superi- 
ority ov^lrliis rivals in solving such problems as wereV^* 
posed to them. The statement may be correct* but if so, it 
happened that the Finnch tiiathbmatioian, by his reserve, 
like many others in similar circumstances, lost the honour 
which he might have obtained ; a just putiishnient, observes 
Montucla, for those who,* from such unworthy motives, make 
a mystery of' their discoveries. At the end of the treatise 
of Roberval on this subject, them is explained a method of 
finding the areas of spaces comprehenaed between curve* 
lines of indefinite length, and it may be that the erddit of 
the^discovery is due to him, though it is right to observf 
thaTthc investigation of such areas had been made in Eng* 
land by James Gregor)’ and Dr. Barrow before the publica- 
tion of Koborviil’s work. Curves with infinite branches, 
and which admit of an expression for the area between them, 
were called Hobervallian lines by Torricelli. 

Roberval discovered an ingenious meUiod of determiding 
the direction of a tangent at any point of a curvc-litic by 
the rule for the composition of Torches or motions; but he 
appliecT it only to the conic sections in which the component 
forces are supposed to act in the directions of lines draun 
from the point in the curve to the foci. It appears that 
Torriceln lajd claim to the first discovery of the method, 
which he asserts that he had made in 1644, but Roberval 
slates, in a letter to the Italian philosopher, that he was 
acquainted with it in 1636, and (hat in 1640 he hud com- 
municated it to Fermat. 

As early as the year 1616, P. Mersenne suggested the 
idea of the hycloid, and having made some fruitless allcnipts 
to find its area, he pmposed (he subject to Roberval in 1628; 

^ the latter, not Succeeaitig immediately, abandoned the re- 
search, and apparently thought nothing of it daring aliout 
ten years. At the end of that lime, the question beinii re- 
vived, he resumed the inquiry with the advantage of greater 


sutiiciently advanced to allow any solu- 

tion wlucn should be applicable to every kind of vibrating 
body. 

None of Robervars works were printed during his life, 
except a treatise on Statics, which was inserted by Mersenne 
in bis *Harmouie Universelle.' The others vrere published 
by his friend the Abbd Galois, in 1693, among the mathe- 
matical and physical w’orks in the old *Meraoirea’ of the 
Academy of Sciences. These relate chiefly to the subjects 
above mentioned, and include a treatise on the * Recognition 
and Construction of Equations,' a work of little utility, 
smee it is ^‘formed ^reoably to the ideas of Descartes and 
Fermat, and is expressed in the language and notation of 
Vieta. , Among them also is an account of a new kind of 
balance^ (a sort of steelyard) which Roberval had invented, 
and which was thought to be useful iii finding the w’eight 
or pressure of tlie air, 

Roberval, unfortunately for his fame, appears among the 
opponents of Descartes in matters relating to algebra : ho 
i^jiaid to have made some objections to the theorems of his 
^uptryman ia the cbnatruction of equations and concerning 
. the nature ot the, roots ; biit the objections are without 
foUh^atioU) and serve only to exi>ose his own jealousy qnd 
qbstitiacy, 

.‘ To Roberval is ascribed (lie rc^ly* / Qtfest ce quocela 
pro^vb ?! T^hen, having beed;'pffes«U at the repmentattoii of 
a eome one asked wiiat lllK^rpssion it imd made on 

him. stery ii perhaps Untrue, , but such a circum- 

stance » inoi !impro^ble/siucc, in ibo.*$e days, science was 
prefoundly gtudibd,^ ^d the matltematicrans werq so 
plqtely absorbed ip* thotr !pu^u4s/that they-hod littte titine 

to spare for other B is Spid ^that Robcvrar^bUld 

never express Ids ideds Wi^h "^clearness and ptceision, khd 
certainly readers Wbll a^Uhlntii^witillfHhc ahtioht methods 


aside tnwAw.qp/] .more o{>the backwardness and reserve that 
he had hitherto maintained ; ho dearly saw that the weak- 
ness and want of energy in the goveniment were so great, 
that he might with s^ety assert the National Assembly 
the most violent demouratio ‘opinions, and thto^ the popu-' 
lace i n to exci tement. H is importonre in (he .Assembly was 
in a OTcat measure attributable to (he pi^on^aeht uart 
he played in the Jaoebin Club. [JACQat^sisll “%lis club 
already contained so many members* thqt Ih^ large ^church; 
ju which its mootings were held was coniinually filled, ^kI 
it had corresponding. alfiliated sOiCieties throughout the pro- 
vinces, which disseminated its revolutionary views and prq- 
jeeis, and rendered its pmver most formidable. Hove was 
Robespierre’s principal scene of be ^decried 

eveiy attribute of monarchy, anddenouno^ those Wlio would 
control the .people as conspwate^ i^ountry, 

knowing- tlirat the pikemon of (he ai|ibur]b^»j(>16odthirbty'and 
ungovernable, tobfc the speeches cf the. Jfisechi ns for their 
word of command. Bobeijpietre thi^ principle, 

'that France must be^mvoluttonhsM^V this object 

he labodred with adeterminutfoliwhi^b^ could 

fiud no means 
could not be tampefei^wHh r 

daily overfiowing wRh his Sim * The 
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aQorWardi} he ibe t^uh and femained" in seclusion, 
r It^was^his ^atpm iieil^her to' take an ofsiive part in the great 
oVfevt appear inime- 

diafel'y aw tteir eamfljftlalojt^ liSt raftea to pause awh^e, 
that he ^^bteee.by ivjiai mea)?s,ttac>; might.beat be turned 
to lUeiprctmoti^t 4^hjs gplilie obi^E^cts, and the tnerease of 
his Wn populiritj'. ' It with joy that her saw the Na- 
tional ^^^ssetn^lysuispend royal atjffbqnty and call upon 
thej^tiOQ (o>(c(!>t ^'^c^Teutfon khonld determine 

on a new forni. pf goyepnm^U. . He became a member oi‘ 
thp ConVentip^n ; ■ >nd ptj Its opeiimgr(8ep. 21, 1792), seated 
liimsdlfon IhpMn^ta^e/'df higher iArt of tlie roqm, oc- 
c,npiDi]^»y tbo'ipostyidentj^W rapidly becoming 

tlie most powotlfyVpnrty, It was now that RobespIoiTe first 
appeared , in.theioi^ipostrahl^' wM^h^pomprised tlie^most 
po\yei/ul ’men : nniit powrhot^^ all his efforts, 

lie hdtt HadhUperioifeyOn fn his'dwn party in'the days of 
lire ConstiUieni 4asbtnbly, thp well-known leaders of the 
lime ; duririi^ the continuance plthe lilegislativo Assembly, 
Brissbt and t%ibion; and, on tljio 10th of August, Danton. 
In the first a^^mbly he^ could attract notice only by the 
profession of extravagant opinions ; during the second he 
beentfio more modcnitb, because his rivals were innovators; 
and he maintained peace before the Jacobins, because his 
rivals called for war. "Now, as we have said, ho was in the 
first ranki and bib chief aim was to annihilate theGirondins, 
who hopetb on the other hand, that the eminenep ho hud at- 
taiuefl was ihseehre as well as high, and that he might be 
uverthrpwn himself. Barbafoux, Reboequi, and Ixmvet 
dared to accuse him of seeking to be dictator. But the time 
had not come for BceUsations to be successful'; the tide of his 
had not turned': ^ Ho demanded time to prepare 


hi.'* defence, and absented liiniself tbr eight days both from 
the Convention and the Jacobin Club. During this absence 
I he Jacobi us protested his innocence and inliraidated his 
accuscra, the excitement in the Convention subsided, and 
on hif? re- appearance life was triumphantly exculpated. 

At this time the king was in prison, but his days were 
drawing to a close. Robespierre veliemcntly combated those 
wdio either asserted the necessity of a trial or declared the 
king inviolable : he demanded that he should bo beheaded 
at once, and promoted unsctupulouHly the execution of his 
whole familyv The death of the kirtfe augmented both party 
strife and private InUemess $ each faction and each loader 
had some rival to destroy. The Montagnards struggled with 
the Girondins for supremacy, gained their end, and mas- 
sacred their opponents. The kingdom was chiefly go- 
verned by the Committee of Public Safety [CdMMirrKK of 
PuuLic Safety], of whicli Robespierre, Cbuihon^ondjj^ 
Just became the tddmvirate. Tneir sch 
regeneration will b& found in all the histories of the time, 
and also an account of Robespierre’s presidency at the great 
public acknowledgment 6f the existence of a Deity. This 
took place #heh his career wal nearly run, when there were 
divistons iri ^e Mohtagne, where bo had lost the support of 
manp thodj^h they had boon rivals, bad been likewise 
powerful aUJea/ whqn* Marat hud been assassinated, when 
heJiad^^nctioned the execution of Pdthion and Danton 
and Desmoulins, wKbn lie had put a countless .host of vic- 
tinis to death, and ralsotl a proportionate number of enemies. 
In Ju1v|.l794« his c^yersaries became too^ strong for him: 
Billaua-Varppntis, one of his own parly, jointly with the 
I'emhant of thi^^l^jatonists, who still were fhrious because of 
the oxecutioh'df ^ir leader^ accused Robespierre of ask- 
ing hts own aggr^udiseaitfnt b]r the sacrifice of his colleaguess. 
In vain Robespie^fi; retireSd,' ki vain ho took forty days to 
prei{)faro his defed(;e«;ln yaip ho stmined eyery nerve Jo 
refute "their chatfds* ' Aftoir a'^ se^ of frightful excite- 
ment, he waicoh^innfe$tq death, hiai(^i'other,Couthon, St. 
Just, in thq same coudemnaiion. 

llpbii&pieiT6;tfaa and led 

to the him a 

chanctl^ of .who was his £-iohd, released 

him Ckih^entipm witli a number of 

soldiers and might 

have if hb'j^ad possessed courage, 

kndvhjf H w^ ha .was again seiaad; 

jittd M unquccessfUl 

groatung to jbe. 
^ aeelamations of the 
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;reat quality; he was cowardly, cruel, and vain; 
oftho most intimate compounds of sclf-estcera and 
circumspection that ever met in the same chaviicler.’ His 
success, which Wa9 partly due to his egotism, ‘ his excessive 
caution not to dommit himself^ made him the safest guide 
and model for alUhat multitude of cautious egotists wh.eh 
form so large a portion of human society.’ {Edin, Rev.^ 
vol. Ixxii., p. 428.) * He had another great source of 

strength in being the yery apostle and prolocutor of the 
populace, of that vague and indefinite religion which Ros- 
seau had created, and which then enjoycfl so immense a 
uppularity — a religion of sentiment without belief.’ He was 
honest in his efforts for the democratic cause, he never 
sought money, and he well deserved" the name of * Incor- 
ruptible.’ He Idng depended on his sister for supfiort, and 
died worth fifty francs. The powers of his mind, his judg- 
ment, and his oratory have been frequently unuo>mteu ; he 
must have beon at Jeast plausibly eloquent: he chose with 
adroitness the topics ution w'hich he spoke; he was acute, 
and had considerable foresight. But on the whole, bis low 
and vilo qualities so greatly predominated, that he was not 
only the terror of the monarchical and aristocratic party, but 
he likewise injured the democratic causc^ for he was guilty 
of no small portion of that violence and cruelty which ren- 
dered a reaction inevitable. 

(Thiers, Hist. Irertch Bev. ; Mignet; Walter »Scolt, Hist. 
q/ Nap., vol. i. ; Carlyle. Hist. French Bev. ; Mad. de StUel, 
Thtwghts on the French Bev, ; Ed. Rev., vol. Ixxii, ; Biog. 
Universelle.) 

ROBIN HOOD. [Hood, Robin.] 

ROBI'NTA, a name given to a genus of plants in coni- 
memoraliou of John Robin, a botanist in the time of Henry 
IV. of France. This genus is known by having an inferior 
perianth ; teeth of calyx 5, lanceolate, two upper ones shorter 
and approximate ; corolla papilionaceous; ovary with from 16 
to 20 ovules ; style bearded* in front, and legume suhsessile 
and many-seeded. They are North American Jrecs, bearing 
nodding racemes of white or rose-coloured flowers. The 
genus Robinia formerly comprehended the plants now in- 
cluded under Caragana, from which it is distinguished by 
its long gibbous legume and unequally pinnate leaves. 

The best known species of Robinia is the B. fseud^ 
acacia, the Bastard or False Acacia, or LocusHree. It has 
stipular prickles, witli loos© pendulous racemes of white 
sweet-smelling flowers, which, as well as the legumes, aic 
smooth. Tins tree, which is now so well known, was first 
grown in Europe by Vespasien Robin, the son of the bota- 
nist, after whom the genus was named, in the Jardin des 
RJ^tes at Paris. It was named locust-tree by the mission- 
aiio!!, *t to be the same tree* os that which 

grows in Asia, anu^A supposed to have produced the locusts 
spoken of in the New Testament. It was one of the first 
trees received in Europe from North America, where it 
grows in great abundance. It grows in the Atlantic States 
of North America, but it is very abundant in the south-west, 
in the valleys of the Alleghany Mountains. It is also folind 
in the Western states and in Upper and Lower Canada. 

Since its first introduction into Europe, this tree bus met 
with very different treatment, at one time being extolled as 
the most valuable of trees, at another time condemned us 
worthless. This has arisen in a great measure' from lire 
soils and situations in which it bus been aecideittallv oul ri- 
valed. It has always bceh known in America as anording 
an exceedingly hard and durable wood; henco it has been 
recommended to h© cultivated on this account, but the 
great tendency which this tree possesses to branching ami 
iU seldom attaining a great sizo render it iropos>ihlo to ob- 
tain from it timber of a useful kind. In America It is used 
tbr making posts, and occasionally trees aro found large 
enough to be employed in ship-building; but its greatest 
consumption is for making trenails, by which the timbers of 
ships Wre fastened together, and ^br this purpose large quan- 
tities aro used in the royal dock*yard at Plymouth, which 
are imported from America. 

Cattle aro fond of the young shoots, and on this account 
U has been recommended 1o he cultivated as forage. At 
one time it was thought to bo an excellent tree for planting 
pn the bank» of rivoi'S and canals, as the roots, being very , 
large and spr^ditig, would blnd th^ soil together. In 
Cloobett wrote bii this tree, recommending it strongly in his 
various publications* Ho imported immense quantities of 
the slceas from America for the purpose of growing iho 
plants, fdr sale. He stated that in tbis'way he had distri- 
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butcd in Groat Britain more than a million of plants. HW Uuf,’. mentions another in \h6' |) 0 *sestKtil o^ ttiiA this 
praises of' the tree were extravagant tin ih« extreme, and it is nm, im the ' library bf ?!riuiyr ‘College, O. h W<1 
hastailedto answer most of the propiseS ibat be held out. find also that tbm.is inpi^r'abpy 
The tr^ ifi of rapid growth when young* aPd forms heart* [ Iff uiienm, MS,. .Mq:^ If&t ^be W 
^(Jod at a Very early age. In Aifiefiea it filtaitis.a height which irs.pdrtly plagiprhwfd Cibeh^ ia primed ki Haiti* 
of fo dr BO feet, but in this country it is seldom ^en so WeU*« w, V 

high.. Its tendency to form branches, even when young, v ROSINS* BBiN JAM m^ihematit'ian 

prevents its being'used for hop-poles as tecommehued by >ud -arlilkgiat* I7jq7tf of |mrent» who 

CobbelU..^ « . weicmembiniiof the socuety. of Friends* and such huiublo 

The roots and other i>arts of the plant,* Uhe many of its circumstaitees^s to bonnahlo benefits 

order (I^guminosto), contain a saechariine principle, which of a learned aduoation. By tho ;^id however^ of some occa- 
accounts for the nutritive properties of the leaves. In S|. sional instruction and g. mind: by^atui^ formed to compie^ 
t)omiiigO the fiowors are used tor making a disulled liquid, heud readily the procesaPs pf iDyestigHt ion., 

which is said to be very delicious, . It folds up its leaves at be early attained m, a considerjifhle in the puie 

the approach of night " soieoees; and^ as the beat mea^so^bemg eniobledlo prose- 

The trqe grows best on a soil of sandy loam, rich rather cute his favourite s(fl!diee,fae dpmripmi^d.toesthbljshdjimsclf 
than poor; a good garden soil is the best It should not bo in London as a private teacher* jSdnte apedmensy hia 
planted in exposed situations, ns, from |^e great brittleness skill in the solution of ^pi^blemi hi^ihg beeij ferp*iyf’dod jtb 
of its branches, it is likely to bd destroyed by winds. It D»-. Pemberton^ this leafrmd matbi^wtici^^^ 
may be propagati^ by cuttings fi'om ^*lbe roots or by plant- favourable an opinion of his apiliuet^fig^ta on^m him in 

ing large truncheons or suckers, but producing it from his desigp; and accordingly, about the yekr If Robins 
seeds is the bust mode. The seeds should be sown in tlie came to tow n, in the garb and professing Uie ^doctrines of a 
spring, and in the summer of the following year they may Quaker. The former, .after a (imu^ he exchanged for the 
be transplanted. The seeds will not retain tlieir vitality more ordinary dress of the country, , ^ 

than two years.' American seed should be always used, as In the metropolis, and apparently in the intervals of* 
it docs not come to perfection in this country. * leisure whicli hts employment as a .teadier affoided, Mr. 

Thcro are two other species frequently cultivated in this Robins ep^ied himself to the study, of The modern Inn- 
country* jft, ViscOM, ClSnUny Robinia,and /f. hisfiida^ Hairy guages, ancrdiKgeiitIV cultivated the higher departments of 
Robinia, or Rose Acacia. The former is characterised by the science by reading the wo^^S of tlie, ontient and the best- 
Kticky secretion with which it is covered, and which has modern geometers; these lie appears to have mastered whh^ 
been discovered to possess a peculiar vegetable principle; out difficulty, and in 1727 ho distinguished, .hinmdf by 
the latter, which is the .smallest of the three species, here writing a domonstjfationr which was inserted in the * Fhilo*- 
mentioned, hgs very large flowers, and forms a very orna- sophical Transactions* for that year, of .the eleventh propo- 
tncntal shrub when grown on an espalier rail or against a sition in Newton’s treatise on quadraturos. 

^Vall. During the following year he published, in a work entitled 

ROBINS, or ROBYNS, JOHN, an English astronomer Ibo * Prasent Slate of the Ropublio of Letters/ a relViiatioii 
and mathematician, who was born in Stalfordahire, about of John Bernoulli’s treatise on the measure of the active 
the close of the fifteenth century or tlie bcgtimmg of tho forces of bodies m motion, a subject whudi had been proposed 
sixteenth, as it appears bo was entered a student at Ox- as a prize question by the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
fowl in 1516, and educated for the church. In MS. Digby, Paris, and successfully answered by MacUurin, The foreign 
N3, are preserved several inedited tracts by Rubins, and mathematician had endeavoured to support the hypotiuisis 
■from a note at the end it appears that he was of Merton of Leibnitz, that the forces ate proportional to the s(|iinios 
College. It seems that* in common with many others of of the velocities which they produce, vrhile both Miiclauriii 
that college, he devoted him seff to the study of the sciences, and Robins were in favour of the . original opinion of Dvs- 
and be soon made such a progress, says Wood, in * the cartes, that the forpes are ..proportional to the velocities 
pleasant studies of mathematics and astrolog)’, that he be- simply. . 

came tho ablest person in his time for those studies, not Aliout this time Mr, Rubins began to make tho^c cx- 
excepting his friend Rccerde/ whoso learning was more peirtnienfs for determining the resistance of the air' against 
general. Having taken tho degree of bachelor ofdivi|^^^«^.q)ilitary proiectiles, which- have gained for him so much re- 
in the year 1531, he was tho year directed tho eucigics of 

Henry Vlll,, to whom he was chaphtflirone of tho canons his mind to the'eonstruotion of rnills, the building of bridges, 
of his college in Oxford. In December, 1543, he was made draining marahes, and ataking rivers navigable ; but it duos 
a canon of Windsor, and afterwards one of the chaplains to not appear mat hk was ever emptoyBd ib carrying suoli 
Queen Mary, who highly esteemed him for his learning, works into execution. The methocts ofi&rtifyin^ places be- 
He died on tjie 2Sth of Au^st, ,J55B, and was buried tiuhe came a favourite study with Mr, Robina. and, m compuny 
chapel of St. George at Windsor. He left behind him with some persons of distinetioii, probably hiaypuptls, he 
several works in manuscript, of which two, * De Qulmtna- made several excursions to Fjanders, ^bere he hid opporiu- 
tione ^tellarum Fixaruni,’ and ^De Ortu et Occasu Stella- nities of examining on the grojund the works of the grekt 
rum Fixarum/ are preserved in MS. Digby, 143, in the masters in the. art. ^ 

Bodleian Library. According to Wood, Sir Kenelm Digby In 1734, the celebrated bishop of flWihiElr of the 

also posimf^ throe other tiwctk by Robyns, viz. : 1, * Anno- 'Treatise on Human a slnall work 

tationes rntrologicsa/ lib. 3; 2, * Annotatrones Edwardi calWd the 'Analyst/ in wbioh, wttbb4'^,i|tteimng;;>to deny 
VL/ 3, *Traeiatus de Prognoslicatione per Ecclipsin ;* and .the accuracy of the resulta^ it^ifi kttepsjpiW' to that 

Wood adds that these were also in the Bodleian Library.* the principles of ffuxioiu^ 04 , tbbjr'W^dqli^^^^'byBirtaaac 
Wo suspect Wood is here m error, for in the sale catatogoe Nlwtoo, are not founded in- 

of ,the library of George, earl of Bristol, sold by auction in asmuch ait it i» assumpd' thli| ^mblo 

April, 16^0, a copy of which is in the British Museum, we 'qjpantities may bovd 'k 

iitm ah account qf several manuscripts saitl formerly to have^ qUautitiesare nascent ^ Objector 

belonged -to Sir Kenelm Digby, and among these (No. 40) supposes. wheh-bofh>fly^^4ipah^pQie^«kP^ 

is / Jobannis Robyns Annotationes Astrologies.’ Wo are is founded ou a the 

in^iped to think (Hat yiTood may have taken the tides from term 

the catalogue of Thoipas^Alleis’s libraiy, in the As^holean tity:is,>n«4lui>gi 

Mdseum, nearly the whole of which came into the bands of they kre iess.>uibai\ 

Xehelm Digby, attdtharihe’two,titlesof* A;i 7 iotatibnes’ dp one of tbeios^ 

in rekiity belong to tlie samellMc. 1Ye aremofawat^ I'bat, in- .of 

any ^py^^ this wdrk of Bohyns's is now in^e«hu«^ce» timys* ^ 
aUW^.thf^ aro.spdie ekteaets from it in MB/BbdL ..employw^ 
and thw^los^- of It ‘VS' perhaps 'not tnuoh -to be .regretted^'' 

Woo'd sllghUy roferk.«d‘a,4xsokby-Rohyhs qnder and^of\ 

*De Fortentosis 6(#etis*\buChesays>t)iatlmhaff h«*v<t>’^ee^ 

a copy. Buie bowpirbv mentions ^ne , M Jitiirafe a 

, Royal library tkis anflebt'’ 

British Museum. ' Bbtrtrlwii#>4li-'the appen<iik jgedgrgjji^t^e^ Mr^;' 
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Rbbinr2(i^^'to'i^d'';k ^01: di^ur»di», exi- 

' phinie^ry'''(]iFihe "' w ' >> ■: ■ v ■‘'^ _ ; i> 

‘ III 173^ l?e wiroW of :]flwto?i ib objei^ 

ti<ni oil tlie iBobjeot whiiili oecun in 

a Adto fttihe oiifid of 


Mt psfe^wikiporlir/^ii^^ ^ Ne^^Piificiploft of 

Gtm^ier?,’ To tW* irofixod an 


accoutn of tho> ^^aild 'modkn fortifloation^ 

nnrl a hbitory 0^^ with a stale* 

mentoflho if^i^Mbkh Sad Soon f^ken^owarils a know- 


men t of iho if^a^ilAkh Sad hoen f^kejMowarils a know- 
ledjje of the tlwtorj^if S'tiitibit* Havmj tKoti determined 
the valHd of ihavwt]^Wva;fe|ce of firefl%unpow<lev and the 
ufltidb^f the beat aiiil'^omtareof ibe^ atmosphere on that 
force, 'kd^it»raoeeda |a;dwrib«*tke,vhaIUstie pendulum which 
lie liad'-htyhntet!^ itmtiher of employing it in deter- 

mihittg Mrl^tt the guns are charged 

witli (^Y^'c^dntUte of }) 0 w 4 ^; audiie limats at ]|^ngth of 
the rosisiam^ of tha^aireh shot and shells during llioir llight, 
a suhjOcttSl tbkii',bi4t1itllw understood. This work had ;he 
honour of being translated into German, ami commented 
on by the learhatl Euler« ' Some of the opinions advanced 
in it being iqu^tipned by the author of a paper in ti>p Phi- 
hjisophieat TranstmtiunSi’ Mr^ Robins was induced to reply 
to the eljjeetibns, and td give several, dissertations on the 
oxpevi men ta tirade by order of the Royal Society in 1746 
and 1747 ; tbr these he was presented with tlio annual gold 
niedak ‘A numbeepf OKperiments in gunnery subsequently 
nmfle by Mr. Robins were, after his death, .pubhshed with 
the rest of hk inathematiiBfil works, '^hy Dr. Wilson, and 
the cuilection, which ihakos^o volumes fivo., came out in 
1761. ■ ' 

Hosiden the pursuits of science, Robins ap)K}ar8 to have 
boon ocoasiuiialW occupied with subjects of a politkal nature. 
A convention, which Inul been made with the king of Spain, 
iii respecting the payment of cuarlain cduiros made by 
Hritisli morclmtiU in compeiiBatton fur the seizure of then* 
ships and the destruction of their property by the subjects 
of that mon^rchi not being considered satisfactory, the op- 
ponents of the minister, Sir lloberO' Walpole, matk it the 
ground of an inquiry into hk conduct, and Robins wrote 
three paniphlcls on. the occasion. These gained for him 
conHirlenible reputation, and a cummitlee of the Housu of 
Cummutk.bcipg itppomtod to manage' the inquiry, he was 
chosen its sOerbUry; he did not however hold the p^t 
long, as'^a ^<>nti>romistvtook place between the opposing 
parties, ■ Ahjiml ten years afterwards <l74jnjj|Lj*J^ 
\vrpte,4i's'a proface to the.* Report ofjho ProceSnngs of the 
Board of jOmcem.'pii their Inquiry into tlic Conduct of Sir 
Jobu Cepe,Vdtuapotogy for the unsuccessful issue "of the 
action at Presloji Pansill 174, >v , 

Groat -dil^4S:eneai of (pinion exists .iH^ticeniing the share 
which^^fk ill . vtrritmg the account of Lonl 

Aftsoirk .‘wViiyiigO: found vtks , Vcrhl ’ < 1 740- 1 744), The. 
worky«k cimaomuced^b^ the Rev. W. .Walter, tlio 

chgplain^or tbeD^ftturioti, who waji In thatsliip during the 
Rieatey on the one liandi it is 

sa id reverend gentleman consisted 

chietly Ojf.^'tteidiUi^ii voibaUtin;^ of the 

riavar using the statement of 

S s,' heann)|jl^dkia^^^ &c, at materials, composed the 
lictiQ4i4na'n^V^of' W in the body .t>f 

the vHi^l^VOn th4.;atn^^ told tliat Mr.Robins 

was.4bi^ 
andihal. 

It is^eeaj^; 

sailbi^A' 

Waiftn Sw 

that 


hiilid|.irb»ara told tliat Mr.Robins ! 
rhlng tbydisposition oi'ihe platot^ 
hijimtwm the woijirk was^ published, 
si oloigym^rprofeseing to VTU^ 

l«?1itinFho flowed. 
^ s^toduotion>:in4 t|m noientifie 
“•^eiinsd ih :V 74 #i^ind were 


taken ill with afeyerr -IJe recovered from Ihk atlack, but 
sqon aftei-wards fell into a declining state, and died uu the 
2i)|))t of July^ 17:51, at the age of forty-tour years. 

.fte left .behind him the eWaeter of being one of the most 
acsedrato m^thematuMansof hk age: and the interest which 
ha tOQk ip astronomy may bo. inferred from his Imviug 
availed himself of his interest with Lord Anson to procure 
a now mural quadrant for the Royal Ob^rvalory at Green-, 
wich, and luiviitg taken with him to India a set of instru- 
ments for the purpose of making observations in that 
country. 

‘ Dr. Hutton relates that, in 1741, be was a competitor 
with Mr. Miiller for the liost of professor qf fortification in 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich; and that the 
latter succepded through some private interest obtaining 
the uppointmonh 

ROBISON, JOI2N, was bom in 1739, atBoghall in the 
county of Stirling. His father, who had been a merclmul ut 
Glasgow, but who then resided on his estate, intended (hat 
he should enter the clerical order, and accordingly he sent 
him, at eleven years of ajfe, to Um university of that city. 
I^erethe yoiitli studied the classics under Dr. Moore, and 
moral philosophy under Dr. Adam Smith ; and at the same 
time he received instructions in mathematics from Dr 
Robert Simson. He took his degree of M.A. in I7;i&, but 
be declined the diuroh as a profession. 

' Being thus cotnjpdllecl to seek an occupation in some other 
line, he went 4o London in 1758, with a recomincudation* 
from Dr. Sirnson to Dr. Blair, a prebendary of Westminster, 
w'bo was then desirous of obtaining some person to instruct 
the young duke of York in navigation, and to accompany 
his royal liigliness in a voyage to sea, an intention being 
entertained that the prince should serve in the ro> al navy. 
The project was afterwards abandoned, but Mr. Robistfn 
consented to embark on board the Neptune with a sou of 
AdtuiialKuowles, who had just then received his appoint- 
ment as a midshipman. This ship was one of a dcot des- 
tined to co-operate with the land-foroes under General 
Wolfe in the reduction of Quebec; and during the voyage 
Mr. Knowles being promoted to the rank of lieute- 
nant on board the Royal William, Robison, wJu; wa.s 
then rated as a midshipman, acinmiptinied him.. In May, 
1759, the fleet arrived in the S't. Lawrence, and Mr. Robi- 
son was employed in surveying the river and the neighbour- 
ing country; at the same time he hod an optiortunity of 
making observations concerning ihc elTccts produced by the 
aurora borealis on the magnetic noodle. 

success of the expedition k well known ; and on the 
I William to England, Mr. Robison oc- 
cc))ted an iiivitaticfu^^from Admiral RtioWies to reside with 
him at his seat in the country. 

.^In 1762, lieutenant Knowles being appointed to the com- 
mand of a sloop of war, Robison accompanied him in a 

3 c to Spain and Portugal, but after being absent six 
IS ho returned to Eiigluud, and quitted entirely the 
naval service. His great friend and patron the admiral 
however recommended him to Lord Anson as a person qua- 
lified to take charge of Harrison’s tirnokeejier, which, after 
thejabour of thirty-five years, was considered fit to be u.«ed 
for the important purpose of determining ihe longitude of a 
ship at sea, and which it was proposed by the Bomil of Lon- 
gitude to try during a voyage to the West Indies. In con- 
sequence of ihk recomnieQdBtioxi, Mr. Robison, accom* 
panied by a son of Mr. Harrkon, sailed to Jamaica, whore, 
o.n January 20, 1763,, the chronometer (whose rate Wl been 
determined at Portsmouth, November 6tli, 1762) was found, 
%fier allowing for that rate, to indicate a time less by 
only than that which resulted from the known diftorcuce 
between the longitudes of the two places; and on lik roiurn 
to Engknd, ^pril 2nd, 1763, that is, after an absence of 
, ppe hundred and torty-seven days,4he wboJ.e error was found 
to be but P 

^Mrt Hobisoq^ being disappointed in In's oxpectati 0 n.s of 
promotion from the Admira|fcy» set out furGlasgot^ in order 
to mtttoU hk studios. . Here, enjoying the frienrlsliipuf Dr. 
Black and 'Mfi Watt, Ibe former of vdiom was on the point 
of developing hk theory of latent heal, and the latter, of 
l^inging for.ward bk grekt impnivcinonts on the steaid* 
engin«i« fie felt 'himself irresistibty impelled towards (he 
pursuit of the physical sciences. 

. On tbe.jj^niovel of Dr. Black to Edinburgh, Mr. Rohkon 
appointed succeed him, and for four years be gave 
lectures on natural philosophy kt Glasgow ^ but at the cud 
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of that time he accepted (17 70) the appointment of secretary 
to admiral Sir Chories Knowles, who had been invited by 
the empress of Russia to superintend the improvements 
which that sovereign contemplated making in her navy. 
Two years after his arrival at St. Petersburg, Sir Charles, 
became president of the board of admiralty, and Robison 
was made inspector of the corps of maritime cadets at Cron- 
studt, with a liberal salary and the rank of lieutenant'- 
colonel in the Russian service. He gave no instructions, 
but his duty was to receive the reports of the masters, and to 
class the cadets in the order of their merits; this he per^ 
formed foir four years, but finding Cronstadt a dreary place 
of residence during the winter, he accepted the professorship 
of natural philosophy at Edinburgh, which hud become 
' vacant by the death of l)r. Russel. He arrived in that city 
in June, 1774, bringing with him two or throe of ihc Rus* 
.sian cadets, whose education he had undertaken to super- 
intend; and in the same year he gave a scries of lectures 
on mechanics, optics, electricity, astronomy, &c. This course 
he continued to deliver annually during the rest of his life, 
except when ill health obliged him to appoint a substitute 
for the purpose, improving each subject from lime to-time 
by the introduction of every imporlant discovery which it 
received from the researches of his conteinporaiiesk The 
leetuies are said to have been distinguished by accuracy of 
definition and cloarnc-iS asw’cll as brevity of demonstration; 
and the experiments by which they were illustrated, to have 
been performed with neatness and precision. Bat it ha.s 
boon objected to them that they were delivered with a ra- 
pidity of utterance which made U dithcuU for the students 
to ftdiow him; that he supposed his pupils to possess a 
higher degree of preparatory informaliou than they had in 
general attained, even when they had gone ihrongh tlie 
university course of study, and that tho experiments were 
too few in number to serve tho purpose intended by them. 

It may he thought that the second objection might have 
been obviated by merely requiring, iti the pupils who were to 
attend tho course of lectures, an adctpiate portion of inathc* 
maiic^il knowledge previous to their admission; but it is pio- 
bable that the ground of the complaint lay, parily, in the 
difGculties inseparable from the communication of scientific 
instruction by general lectures. The result attained after a. 
geometrical investigation on paper may be admitted by a 
reader who can take the time ncccssar) to satiify Ijirnsolfof 
the truth of the several stops and of llioir depondeiice on 
each other; but lliis is seldom possible when the investiga- 
tion is dtdivered from the mouth of a lecturer, who must go 
on with his subject without wailing for the slow operations of 
the judgment in the' mind of his auditor, andtlu^^^l^iMN 
(luences loo ofteh are that, at the cxpirjU^igsaeHWToui^ the 
latter carries away only a numhgr of ideas in a state of in- 
extricable confusion. In former ages, when books were 
scarce, there waiino other method of convoying instruction 
to a number of persons than that of general lectures ; but at 
present such lectures can only be useful us auxiliaries in 
leaching the physical sciences, and probably the chief ad- 
vantage to be derived from them consists in the oppor- 
tunities they afibrd for exhibiting experiments winch it may 
not he in tho power of .students individually to make. It 
seems to follow that such exh^itions should not be omitted 
whenever they can bo made conducive to the Illustration 
of the sulQ^ect. , 

On settling in Edinburgh, Mr, Robison became a mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society of that city. In 1 785 he 
wosaltackod by a disorder which was attended with pain and 
depression of spirits, but he was ofily occasionally prevented 
from performing his duties and following his literary avoca- 
tions. In 1 7U8 be was made doctor in laws by the Univer- 
sity of New Jeiiey; and in^lhe following year, by that of. 
Glasgow; and in 1800 he was elected a foreign member 6f 
the Academy of Sciences at St. Pptersbuig,.* lu 1785 bo 
W'rote a paper which was^ published in the, first volume of 
the ‘ l*hiio»ophical Transactions of Edinburgh,* on the de- 
termination, from his own observations,v of the orbit and 
motion of the Georgium S'idus ; and he afterwards wrote 
one which typpeared in the second volume of tho saitie >5brk, 
on of light as affected by reflecUng and refract- 

ing substances which are themselves in motion. But his 
most important inrorks are the numerous articles which, in 
1793 and the following years, he contributed' to the third 
edition of the * Bncyclopeediu BritannieW* and its, supple-. 

^ luent: a series of freaiises which maybe coiisiderea as 
- forming a dompleie body bf physical science fur that time. 


Mr, Robison was prevailed upon to superintend the pub- 
lication of 'Dr. Black’s Ibctures bn chemistry, xind they 
bamp out in 1603, but tbatscience had undergone so great 
•a change since the death' bf the learned lecturer, that the 
work expitod little interest. In th.O following year bo pub- 
lished a piJrlion, containing dynamics and titronomy, of a 
book entitled ‘Eleineftts of Mecfhenl'oal Philo.sopby 
the substanoo of it, logethOr 'with that of some MSS., 
which had been intended bv the ^thor to form' part of the 
.second volume, ^nd also the prini^ipal articles which had 
been written for the ' EncyclopBOdia Britannica,* were col- 
lected by Dr., now Sir David, Brewster^ under the title of 
* A System of Mechanical Philosopliy,’ and published in 
1 822," with notes, in 4 Vols. 8vo. Thifwork^'is cbnsidereil 
by tjie late Professor Playfbir as lirutly estabhshing the 
character of Mr. Robison for sciehtific attainments. 

While Mr. Robison was on his Journ^ toRds^ia ini'4 770, 
he was hospitably entertained by tho bishtm of Liege, who, 
with all his chapter, constituted a lodgo of freetnasohs; and 
into this society our traveller was i^^duced to enter. It is 
unknown from what ^source he obtained his information 
respecting its proceedings, blit twenty- nine years afterwards 
he published a remarkable work containing *A History of 
the German Illuminati,’ whom he describes as the agents 
in a plot formed by the ft'eoniasons to overturn all the reli- 
gions and govern meats of Europe. Tho work met with 
little altciilion, and Robison was charged witli a degree of 
credulity seaicely to bo expected in a person so well ac- 
quainlod with the laws of philosophical evidence. 

Having taken a slight cold, and suffered an illness of only 
two clays* duration, Mr. Robison died on the 30th of .Ttniti- 
ary, 1805, in the 66th year of his age, leaving a widow and 
four children. Ho is staled to have been a person of pre- 
possessing cunnlcnanco, a good linguist, a draughtsman, 
uiid an accomplished musician ; and it is added tiiut his con- 
versation was both energetic and iriteresting. 

ROBORTKJ-LO, FRANCKS, was born of a nobU- 
family, September Vlb, 1510. Ho was educated at Bologna 
under the celebrated Romulo Amaseo, and be began about 
1538 to leach the belles-lettres at Lucca. Five >cnrs nfier- 
wards lie went to Pisa, wbero he lived iluring the next live 
ycar.s, and laid the foundation of his famo, which Mas ooon 
spread over tlie whole of Italy. In 1549 the senate of 
Venire elected him successor to Battista Egnazio, piofcssor 
of rhetoric« there, whose advanced age obliged him to retire 
from public duties. In 1552 Rpborlello w'as promoted to 
thp chair of Greek ami 1-aiiu literature in the university of 
Padiia, in the place of Lazaro Buonamioi, who died in that 
■fiynr. Thence ho removed in 1557 to. Bologna, in order to 
u tulerrsTiftUii i lar otiico in that city. Having been ap- 
pointed to pronounce here the funeral oration in honour of 
tho ciiiporor Chaiies V., who died in 1558, he is aaid to 
have forgotten the e.xordium, and to have been incapable 
of proceeding, which brought him into some disrepule. 
About this time he hud violent disputes with Sigonius, in 
which Robortello oppears to have been tho aggressor, and 
which (lid not terminate till the senate of Venice employed 
their authority in imposing silence upon both. Robortello 
died at Padua, March 18th, 1567iinihe fifty-fifst year of 
his age, so poor that he did not leave enough to defiay the 
expenses of his funeral, which howeV^ .was celebrated by 
the. University in a style of great magnificence. 

Robortello seems to have been naturally pugnacious, and 
he w'as continually involving himself in dispulea with men 
superior to himsejf. Ho could not rcfitun from attacking 
such writers as Erasmus, Paulo MantisiOr M.uratus, ubd 
Henry Stephens. He was however ja man of conaiderablo 
talent and learning, and hc.published several books of guvit 
utility. The tbllowxng arc his priaeipaK wolrks; 1, KVario- 
rum Locorura Annoiattones lath' id' Gvmeiaquam in Lutinis 
Aucioribns,' VLmice,1543i Faculiale,’ 

&c., Flomnce,! 5 |a Syo., being IspyjSril tiwatim on Greek and 
Roman literature, all bf^lrflfb iii^ejb^i^i^dby in his 

‘ Thesaurus Criiieus.^ .3; VDe Goftvenfetttifi Su^putationis 
Liyianm Anhorum cutn 
tolio fiunt ; Do Arie s|lybft^io%tWigandi 
Dlsputatio,^ VndttK 1 J / Da V iW et V ictu Popul i 

Romani sub Itdipenltpi^ia Cttie. Atiguaiis,* Bologna, 1559, 
folio. Besides, tneke Jib piubli^ied editions of Aristotle’s 
‘ Poetics,* the ’Thugb^es* of^iBschyius^ the ^Tactics’ of Ai 
Iktn,* and Lon^itiuft^Oli'lhe Sublime/ * / . 

V (Wemia 
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ROBUSTI. {TmTOurrm] „ 

IlOCCA, in Italian, meaiiV a stronff bold or fortified 
l^orched upon a rock oi* ^toep bill, a position com- 
mon to many provincial towns, in Italy. Rocca* properly 
spcakiniTf rncapstbe Citsile.or k^epr bnt it has also become 
an appellative for tbo tpwn ,oi:- tillagp wliicii generally ad-‘ 
joins it. Tbe (uppellativo Hocca is moat frequent in the 
Neapolitan and pap^l siatesr and in Piedmont. , The most 
liolublo places of tbisnamo are Rocca Morfina, in Cam pa-, 
nia. once tUe eapiial, of the Aururici: Rocca di Papa, on 
tlie Alban Mount, nearRome; Rocca Gorge, ^ near Piperuo ; 
Rocca Rasa, and Rocca Vair Oseura,. two "stations in the 
Abruzzo.on Um higbi road from, Naples to Sultnona, in the 
mountain Ifapt which divides the yajloy of. the Sangio 
from tJiat q( the Pescara ; ,Rbcfcabruna* in the province of 
Cuiieo in Pledinoat ^.RoccaCortc, in the province of Mondovi ; 
RoQcaWono» in the province of Cunoo, &c. ^ 

RQ^ELLA. [OHckiL.j 

ROCHDALE, a parliamentary borough in the hundred 
of Salford, 124- miles north-west of Manchester, and 202J 
from the General Post-o.flioo, London^ by tbc^mail road 
through Dunstable, Nortliamp^n, ^Market Ilarborough, 
I^oioestcr, Derby, Belper, Matlock, and Buxton to Manebes- 
lor ; in 53’^’ 37' N. lat. and 2® 10' \V.long. 

Tbo |;ai ish of Rochdale is one of the must extensive in 
tho kinploni. It extends into Aghrigg wapentake, in the j 
West Riding of YoiUsbiro, and comprises .Ob,G20 statute j 
acres ; with a population, in 1831, of 74,427, of which 40,340 
aiTos and 58,441 inhabitants aio in Lancashire. The Lan- 
cashire part was formerly divided into four parts, now into 
ten townships, us follows 


ForiU'-r Otvisioa* 

Present Division. 

Pop, 1831 

Hon<»r:>fifld or 

Blaleliinw'orih and 


Iluinler5?reild • 

O.ildcrbrook 
Todmordea and 

• 1,221 


WaMen . , 

6,054 


Wardle worth . 

W lilt worth and 

0,360 


Braiidwood 

W u erd ale and War- 

* 


dale 

6,754 

Spollaiid > 

Spotland, further') 
side . . J 

Spotland, nearer \ 
side . , J 


15,325 

Ciistlctoii , 

Caslleton • 

11,079 

Butter worth • 

Biutcrworth . 

5.648 


Yorkshiuk. 

Chapclry of Saddle'worth cum-Quick 


08,441,,. 


74.427 ' 


Rochdale dcHves its name from tho Roch (which Hows 
into the Irwcll, a Irtbulai^ of the Mersey) ; it is called Ro- 
codhum in tho Domesday Survey. In the time of Edward 
ill. some Flemings introduced thu, woollen manufacture 
into the parish; and two centuries afterwards^ viz. in tbo 
reign of Elizabeth, it was still famous for its woollens. In 
ItilO thcic were no^fewer than five fulling-mills established 
on the Spudden cr'Spptland brook in this parish, 

Tho town of Rochdale is situated on . both sides of the 
river Robb, into which, on the north bank, two brooks flow, 
the Heo brook just above, and tho Spodden or Spotland 
brook just below the town^' That part of tho town which is 
on the south side, of the Roch is in tho township of Castle- 
lon, and is connected by thi^ bridges with the more ex- 
tensive part on tho imrth aide of the Roch, which extends 
into iho townships of WatdlgwOrUrand Spotland, and a sm^ll 
part into* the towpishipi of Wuordalo opd WaWolc. The 
sirecis are iitagul^vly :^id out^ and many of them are nar- 
nnv and ima>nvehvent. - WUHi^ the last fifteen years how- 
ever great improvements hove taken place, several of the 
streets have been widened pthejrwiso improved, and a 
new maiket*houso oomploted. The bouses are obiofiy oi 
. brif'.k ; some of the best atUvbaUt pf fri^stone quarried in 
;tbo. neighbourhood: the ato weft paved, and lighted; 
with gas; and the (own Is aupptied witu watey from. four 
reservoirs in Castleton tO<wttpht^ The . pUb bridge over the 
Roch (a stbno bridge of thrpe aifchesj has been widened 

• Not yivfiu.iu lUo kvtut'u»j VriOikiily IseM^ tli* 

iVL'., Nd.-i-iar. '■ - ■ • 


and improved ; about a quarter of a mile below ii is another 
stone bridge of one arch, and just above it un iron bridge for 
footpassengeVs. There are several churches and chunels 
Episcopal and dissenting. The parish church was built 
within about a century of the time of Domesday Survey 
and was dedicated to St. Cedd or St. Chad. It is partly 
iiV ihe early English style; with a few remains of Norman 
character in the interior. Tho nave and south aisle, and iho 
tower, wliich is embattled and crowned with pinnacles, are 
of later date. The windows of the choir have rich tracery ; 
and the font and many of the monuments are very antieiit. 
St. Mary’s church was built in .740 as a chapehof-easo to 
the pm-ish church ; it is a plain brick building. St. Jame.s‘s, 
built in 1814, is a Gothic stone edifice, with a square em- 
battled tower. There aro other churches or episcopal 
chapels (some of them erected of lato years) in the out- 
paiU of tho parish. There are in the town cliupels for 
Presbyterians. Baptists (two), Methodists (Wesleyan, New 
and Primitive), Independents, the countess of Huntingdon’s 
connexion, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics: all these, ex- 
cept the Presbyterian chapel, have been built or rebuilt in 
the present century. 

The manufactures of thia place are very important; they 
comprehend woollen goods, aS baize, flannels, coatings, and 
friezes, and strong calicos and other goods in cottons ; but 
tho woollen fabrics form the staple, flats arc also made, and 
cotton yarn is spun. Coal is dug, and slates, flagstones, and 
freestone are abundantly quarried in the parisli, and there 
are iron-works in Butlerworih township. Steam-power is 
extensively employed by the manufacturers. There are 
two weekly miirkeis; on Monday for manufiicturcd goods, 
wool, oil, dye stuffs, and grain ■ and on Saturday for pro- 
visions. There are three yearly fairs: on May I4th; on 
Whit-Tuesduy ; and on November Tth; all for caltle, 
horses, and pedlary. The Rochdale canal, which unites the 
duke of Bridgewater’s ciinal at Manebester with tbo Calder 
ami Ribble navigation near Halifax in Yorkshire, passes 
near the town on the south-east side of it. 

Tho town is in the jurisdiction of the county magistrates. 
The lord of llio manor holds a court baron every three 
Weeks for the recovery of debts under 40?. There are a 
neat tow n-bull, used also as a news-room, and a commodious 
gaol culled tbe New Bailey. 

Rochdale was erecti.Ml into a parliaraenlary borough by 
the Reform Act; and tlic boundary, as defined by the 
Boundary Act, coincides with the boundary laid down in a 
previous local police act, and isacudo drawn with a radius 
of three-quarters of a mile from tho old market-place in the 
jery heart of the town. Rochdale returns one member to 
the number pf voters un the register for 1834-5 
was 740 ; for 1835-6, 695. 

The borougli of Rochdale is a vicarage, one of the richest 
in the kingdom, at present in the archdeaconry and dio- 
cese of Chester ; but to be transferred to Manchosler when 
that SCO is erected. Its clear yearly value is estimated at 
1730/., witli a glebe-house ; ' it is in the gift of the archbishop 
of Canterbury. The glebe comprehends 200 acres of land, 
a part of it built upon. 

There were, in 1833, in the three towmships of Caslleton, 
Wardleworlh, and Spotland, sixty-eight schools of all kinds 
for daily instruction, with 2f89 scholars; and twenty-eight 
Suntlay- schools, with 4036 scholars. Some of these schools 
are probably out of tbe town in the outpartsof the townships. 
We have* not included .Wuerdale and XVardnle township, as 
only a very small part of the town is in it. Four of the day- 
schools are endowed; one is a national school, the children 
of which attend also on Sunday. 

Littleborough, in the parish of Rochdale, was a Roman 
post, but the remains of it have nearly or quite disappeared. 
Roman coins, and part of a statue of Victory, of silver, have 
been dug up. The mound of an anticn^ 'casllc, said to be 
of Saxon original, to which tho Uiwnshirt^of Caslleton owes 
its name, is mentioned in tho and 

Wales.’ In tho chapelry of Saddlewor^ Yj^**^®***^ 
part of the parish, are some Druidicajp^™*^*”*- 
Hht of Lancashire I ParHamentary ..r*- 

ROCHEFORT, k town and portqf 
arrondissoment*in the depart Charculo Inftn'ieure, 

300 miles south-west of T^ri, by 

Tours. Poitiers, and Kiort ; in 4^' sV N- lat- “"<1 « =9' W. 

Rochefort «ras in the middle J*’ r'ifa,.?2^ViT*' i** 
English. From whom it was ‘/vJL^Xxia 
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capabilitios as a naval station having attwted notice, works , 
were commenced, lu tUe reign of Louis XIV., in a^d. IGfiO ; 
since which time the immense works carried on have ren- 
dered it one of the most ihipo|:tant naval stations of France. 
Au expedition against Rochefort was sent out from Eng- 
land, a.i>. 1757, hut from cowardice or njismanugeraeiil it 
ended in a disgraceful failure. 

The town stands in a low marshy dihtrict, which in the 
summor and autumn renders the town unhealthy : it is on 
thti northern bank of the Charente, about ten or twelve 
miles from the sea ; the nver, though nqt very largo, affords 
sutlicieiit depth of water at all times to- flout' the largcai 
vessels, The town is regularly forlifled, and the approach 
.i.s defended by forts on the Isle of Aix, and at the mouth or 
on the banks of the river. The ramparl-s are planted with 
trees. Tile streets are well laid oul, broad, and straight, and 
well liglited with lamps and reflectors ; they are w atered daily 
in the summer months by u forcing pump fiom a large re-, 
servoir. Some of the streets an; jilaitled with pophirs and 
acacias, and the principal of them lerminalo on the parade. 
The houses are well huilt, but low, so as less to impede the 
circulation of the air. The harbour is formed by the 
Cliareule. The arsenal is one of the most extcnsi\o and 
flnest in llio kingdom ; it comprehends an armoury, a large 
dock for building, basins for repairinjr, and immense store- 
houses, extending inoro than j;mo feet, of every necessary 
tor equipping vessels, a can non- foundry, a ropcwalk about 
JJ.30 foot lung, a victual ling-oflice, barracks, a depot for 
convicts, with a saw-nnlh and a mill which cleans the har- 
bour, moves tho cylinders for rolling out sheet-inetnl, and 
performs other work ; and a fine naval hospital, including 
cigliteen wards, besides the otflccrs’ apartments, and con- 
taining 1240 iron bedsteads. In the part of the harbour 
reserved for TnerchaiUraen, ships of (iOO tons, fully laden, can 
come up to the quays. There is an Exehaiigo. 

The population of Rochefort, in IS.'lI, ^Yas 10,332 for the 
town, or 14.04U for the whole commune; in ib36 it was 


cipal of which ajro. * Mtooircs de la Rcgottce d’Anno d’An- 
triche,' o^idhis ' Maximes,* oir ‘ J^ensces,* fur.whicb he js best 
known>s afl author. This book Wmodb in the 

world; it has b^cn abased, criticised, confroyerled, and yet 
no one can deny. that,, there is a gfeet deal of tVoth in 
though it geuefali$|^ top muohV Rochefoucauld mtri- 
but^all the actions of ijBen;go6d or bad, 10 the moving-spring 
of Kolf-inierest. Frioudahip itt an exehango of good ofllcc.s, 
generosity is the means pf gaining good opipiot), justice it- 
self js derived from the foar of euffenxig fi*dra the oppression 
of others. This may bo a)l tv.ue, but still ther^ are actimis 
in which men can have no self-interest in’ view, in wliicli 
they act from ehlhtntiasm, or a strong sense of duty, or 
from bcuevolouce, or sopm motive other thapjelf interest; 
.such are, for. iiiutaucc, the self-devolcdneas of iho patriot, 
the perseverance. of the upright man through good and 
evil report, the sacrifice made b^ jpure lovci, and uboyo all 
the calm resignation of the Christian martyr. These oiwl 
other similar instances I>a Rochefoucaiihl has not taken 
into account, because probabjy he had aeon nq siiocimeu 
(«f fhom. La Rochofouciuitd has ucodunleil for most actions 
j of a great proportion of mankind, perhaps by far thogreutcr, 
and for so doing ho has been abused, because, as u French 
lady obstMved, ho has told every body’s secret. Ifo has 
! placed hiui^cdf, with regard to private morality, in the 
I same predicament as Machiavelli with regard to iwluici'l 
j morality. [MACiUAVELti.] J. .T. Rousseau, who was cer- 
tainly not free from Relfi.shnos.s, has alnised La Ruchc/ou- 
cauhrs Maxims, and yet in his ‘Emilo’ he ohsenes that 
‘selfishness is the main spring of all our actions,* and that 
* nulhors, while they are forever talking of truth, which I hey 
care liitlc about, think chiefly of their own interest, of which 
iliev do not talk.* La Fontaine, in hU fable (b. i., I U 
‘ L*nornineet son Imago,* has nuide an ingenious defence 
of La Koclieroiicauhrs book. 

La Rochefoucauhrs ‘Maxiines* have gone through many 
editions. Tho ‘ CKivvres de la Rochefoucauld,’ 1 8 1 coniam, 


15,441 for tho commune. Besides tlie business con nt-cled 1 
with tho arsenal, vessels arc fitted out for the cod fuiiery, i 
and a considerable coasting- trade is cavriedon. The chief 
exports are v/ine, brandy, cotn, and salt. There are three ! 
yearly fairs. Rochefort lia.s two churches, three ch.ipels, a I 
general hospital, besides that for tJie navy, a loundling hos- 
pital, a high school, a school of navigation and lu drograjiliy, 
a school of naval medicine, schools of surgery and mallie- 
matics, si'hoois on tho monitorial system for drawing, sing-, 
ing, and music; a society of literature, science, and art; a' 
public library of 1500 A^oluraes, alibi ary of 10,000 voUiines 
fur the navy, a cabinet of natural history, a botanic garde^, 
and a theatre. A jjonsislory of the Reformed 
chiircl) is established here; and there is a Frotestant Bible 
Society. | 

Tho arrondisspment of Rochefort coniaincd, in’ 1831, 
forty-seven communes, and was divided into four cantons or 
districts, each under a justice of the peace. Its poptllatiou 
at that time was 48,830. ; 

ROCHEFOUCAULD, or ROCHE FOUCAULT. LA. 
[CnA,RE*^TE.J 

ROCHEFOUCAULD, FRANQOIS, DUC DE L.\, 
of a distinguished noble family of 1' ranee, was born in, 1613. 
He appeared early at the court of Louis XIIL, and showed 
some talents and ambition, but. was kept out of employment 
and fayour by the jealousy of Cardinal Richelieu, In the 
early part of the subsequent reign^f Louis XI V, he figured 
in the civil war of La Fronde. He attached himself to the 
party of the Duchess of Longuevilla, whoso avowed admirer 
ne .was,, and he was severely, wounded at the siege of Bor- 
deaux, and in the battle of St. Antoine at Paris,. After 
Lpuis XI V. had firmly established the monarchical autho- 
rity, RochefoucaitH :witlidi;ew to private life. In this 
second part of his eiroor he exhibited private virtues which 
\ 4 itonad for the and violence of his younger years. He 
wai Madape do la Fayette, and with Madame 

verhnnation, from;;-caki ot him, in her correspondence, in 
motion of the De$^'. He dii^ in 16fl0, with calm and 
one which fTPeared^^on. The Cardinal de Rete, his con- 
on ihiG^nTOlum of hi^,jr)arUisa|i, ill his ^Menfoin»»! Saysofltib* 
mg substanoes which m^iote in his temper ; a good aoldier, 
most important' works bad courtier, though ambitious of 
1/^3 and the following ; but at the same time he 

edition oftlm ^Eno^^j^enso* the ease and miJdnes^or^^^^ 
^ was, a very upright 

forming a tJonaplete boay. several Wo/ks^ the ptin- 


bcMdch his alnrady iniblishtd works,. several iiiedilod lelteis 
Sind a biographical iiolirc. 

Several otlicr imlividuals of the same family have ac- 
quired an historical name, among others, J.,oui> Alexandre 
de la Roche foiioauhl, Peer of France, wliu cmbraofd the 
popular part at the beginning of ihe great French revolulioii, 
and displayed considerable violence in las senlimeiils, not- 
withstanding wliicli, after the 1 0th of August, ho was nias- 
sacrcil by the dacohins as an aristocrat. 5 

ROCilELLE, LA, a town in France,, capital of tho de- 
part nient of Charente Inferieuro, 301 miles south west of 
.pi^uis bv the road through Orleans, Tour^, Poitiers, and 
1 / ]] lat. and I** B' \V. long. 

La Rochelle "was anliently a smalHowji and fort belong- 
ing to the loids of Mauleon, from whom it was taken by one 
of the counts of Poitou. On tho marriage of Henry II. of 
England wiih Kl^onoro of Guienno, heireis of it 

came into tlic hands of the kings of England* from Avhom it. 
obtained considerable municipal privileges. . It was taken 
from the English by Louis VUL,A.o. 1224. was again coded 
to them by the treaty of Brotigny, .vp. 13G0,but finally roco- 
vewred, a.d. 1372, by pugoesclin. Under the French kings 
the privileges of the town were further augmented; the im- 
portance of tho place* increased, and upoti the acquisition 
of it by the JIuguenots, a.i>. 1557, it became’ a Wt of 
republic, and the .stronghold of tlieir parly. It jjvas be- 
sieged in 1574, by the duke of Anjou, but in vaip; the gar- 
rison was commanded by J^i Noue, lh l(J27 it vv^s again 
besieged by the royal forces under'T^uik XUI. fthirhis mi- 
nister Richelieu. By means of en immense Jbkmer of piles 
carried across the entrance pf the harfeohri asuistonce from 
the sea^was precluded, aujd the attempt of the English to 
HUccDur ih^ townsmen whs defeafod by the, '^capacity ef 
thi duke of BucJ|iihghgn(i,,thefl^ourUeQLChar^ 
coramotided.the exjSditioA. The^ 'Whder the 

mayor GtiiUon, hekl^u$. mbntli^dbu& after un- 
dergoing the most frdm^famitm. w^erc 


:a.feitifiedjown, ■' . 

The towalstn^ oft the Borthem 4 .«in8h;inlot of 
the Altentic,,.wwea,«fitntio TOWward ifttihf iwa iftite* into 
tho Aod'. tetmSju'nat^, jujit obi^ Roohoflft ijitna salt 
ipareh. ■ -Tho MWihce of this inloti'wl|>hh sorvea as tho 
nadsled orouler htwWar oflb,|?ftn‘,4»^0feBd'eii by forts; 
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and the apmoachoiS aye fMrthijH: protceied hy the works orf' 
the Isle^of lli.aml the Isleof Aix-: Tho fhrlificatit>n« on iho 
laud side, though eXiertsiy^, including ninetefeh largo has-- 
tions and eight Half-tnoon^ ate hot tep.uted to be strong, 
bu 4 ou the iio((ur*ty 6 f Illie place is regarded as 

compiole. Thole ar^ l^yeti The .towtivis well laid 

otU; the Streets areifor the most part straight, broad, clean, 
and lined Avith Svtdhhliil^ hoos'es, adortjod with potlieos, but 
not ofg^e'tJt efcvalion': Ti»efo ai:©'stiyei:aI fountains, which 
conlribuio tlie cjleehrihess of the place. Tlic squares are 
Iclcrabiy nhmevoua, biil all of irregular fortn : the principal 
are the Place de la Pfdfedure and the Parade, both planted 
with trees. The protnenado of Le Mall cornraands rf fine 
])rOBpect of^ho harbour and the sha. The principal public 
buildings are thb cathedral, the seminary for the priesthood, 
the bishop’h pa^ce.lbo towiirhall, a fine Gothic building, 
th 0 <!ouh»of law, the Exduinge, the post-olTico, tlie guai*a- 
houso of the departmental guard, the theatre, the curious 
clock-toweh lho goneral hospital (or hospital of St. Louis), 
the orphan hosnital, the ofiice of the prefecture, the mint, 
the markets, the abattoir, or puhVio slaughter-house, the 
biSrracks, and the elegant seu-bathhig roonis erected in 
1827.- Ttrprb arc four Churches besides the cathedral, se- 
veral chapels, four nunneries, a Protestant church, a house 
of ct)rreclion. one military and tw'o other prisons, and an 
hospital or ahn.shouse, besides the two menlione<i above. 

The dock or inner harbottr is in the south part of the town, 
by which it is surrounded on nearly every side, and compre- 
hends two basiiiSj'one (Le Hdvre), adjacent to the roadsled, 
dry at low water, and hounded by a range of fine (luays ; 
the second is closed by fiood-gaio.s, by lueans of which tlie 
shipping are kept Constantly atloat; this basin also is siir- 
rouiidod by quays. Tlie Canal Maubec, which runs from 
the norih-eahlenv coiner of this basin, divides the city into 
two parts, which communicate by three bridges over the 
eaind. JShips of any burden can get up to 1^ Rochelle at 
liigh water. 

The population of 1^ Rochelle in 1831 was M,632 ; in 
il was 14, 837. The exijorts from the port compro- 
heiid brandy and other spirits, wine, salt, flour, cliocse, 
hultcr, oil, and hnon cloth* the imports comprehend 
colonial produce and groceries. Tlnv townsmen refine 
sugar, spin cotton-yarn, make pileli, tar, catgut, and gloves, 
Innld ships, and «jrigage in the Newfoundland cod fishery. 
There arc two fairs in the year, each of five days. Besides 
the establishments already noticed, there ard courts of law, 
a chamber of commerce aiul several administrative or 
♦V\rtl goveminent offices, an academy of heUes-letties, 
.scleijcos, and arts^ a high school or college, a sehooh.;1 
navigalion, a drawing-school, and a scluo^i.; !\2*?.<Vffery : a 
public library of 20^000 volumes, a museum of nnlural his- 
tory, and a botanic garden; an agriculiunil society, a Pro- 
testant Bib^e societyi and some charitable institutions. 1 

Rochelle" is the head -quarters of the twelfth niililury di- 
vision, which comprehends the depaitment.s of Charente 
liifiiricui*©, l>cux Sdvtes, and Vendee. The bishopric of 
Maiilezay was transterred t(f Rochelle in 1065: the bishop 
IS a suffragan of the arclibishup of Bordeaux: his du)ce>e 
comprehends the department of Charente luf6ricure. The 
arrondissement of Rochelle comprehends fifty-five com- 
munes, and is divided into seven cantons or dislricts, each 
under a ju.stiee of the peace. The population in 1831 wa.s 

Hoehello salt, a purgative medicihe of some iennlation, 
waadii^^O^ed'by M.Seignolle, an apothecary of Rochelle, 
whence Wriame; ' It is somotimos called Seignette salt. 
Rt^'iuimw, well k^owi^ from his graduation of the thermo- 
meter and 'in othpr tespects,atid Hitlaud-Varennes, the con- 
vcntionalWt,' were natives of Rochelle. ' 

Rochester.: aii aniieut city in the county of Kent, 
siliuated bn UiokomR.ipr light banJc of the Medway, iratne- 
cliatcly at^cetxt tof pat*l|iim^tairy bbix)Ugb of ' Chatham 
[Ci^ATnAiQ with which iVfbrtne oho continuous town : it is 
29 miles llrotxi the ^enevnt Lbttdon, by the road 

tbroug;K OaviiKii^d and nearly tbe same dis- 
tance ih' a . ' -wk < 

Iiocho 9 fet'^^^!^i^ly: o)cig|^^^ to the Roman 

invasibn^t to' the oonnUest of the 

southejhf^anof.iwh^i^ CliltudittS^ audita antient 

name, ythibh is of Oslttb b^pCdenotOB ihkt it was at a pas- 
sage qW thO ijver:. namcfs, ftom 

the Utter of. whloix by eovrnwgon thoimodwrn Roohesiier is^ 
dori^, 193, cob L] 


During the mdo.pcndcnco of the Saxon kingaom of Kent it 
was of imporianco both as the seat of a bishopru! (c^td- 
blished about 604),and as a plAcc'of sliengih siiuated 
at the passage of the Medway. It was destroyed by KiheUcd, 
Ttihg of Murcia, a^d. 676. and by the Danes in the time of 
Ethclwiilf, A.O. 830: it was besieged by the same eMcmms 
(A.D. 880), but relieved liy Alfied, who diovc the invafiers lo 
their ships. In. the time of Ethelred 11. (a i>. OSG) it was 
besieged, but in vain, by that king, who luul a quarrel with 
the bishop ; and was sacked (a.d. 998 or 999) hy the Danes. 
After the Conquest, William the Conqueror chher buiU or 
more probably repairi’d and strengthened a castle here, and 
placed it under the command of his brother Odo, bishop uf 
Biiycux. In the reign of William Rufus this castle was 
besieged and taken by the king; against whpm Odo bad ro- 
bellod. In the reign of Henry 1. (a.d. 1130), qud again in 
that of Stephen (A i>. 1137), and a third time in lliat of 
Henry II. (a.d. 1177 or 1179), the citywa.s nearly deslroyed 
by fire. In the civil war of John, the castle was taken by 
that priiic0 from the msnrgcnt barons (a.t). 1215), and re- 
taken next year by the Dauphin LouU. In 1264 the town 
was taken, and the castle besieged and i educed to exlrtrnily, 
by the confederate barons under Simon d** Morillort, Earl of 
Leicester, but he was obliged to raise tne siego and march 
against the king. In the rising of the commons under Wat 
Tyler, the castle was assailed, with what success is not 
clear. Edward IV. was the last king wlio paid any alteii- 
lion to the repair of the castle. James 11. embarked at 
Roche.ster whc4i he tied to France after his abdication, a.h. 
1G88. 

The (own stands chiefly on a low narrow tract vrhich 
borders llie Medway, and is backed by the chalk hills, 
which rise from the river with a rather steep ascent. It 
consists of several streets irregularly laid out; the principal 
street leads from the bridge at the w’csl end of the town 
into Chatham on iho east side. On the western side of the 
Medway are Strood and Frindshury. considerable portions 
of which two parishes have been added to the town both for 
piirliamenlary and municipal purposes. A part of Strood 
and also a small part of Chatham were previously in the 
city of Rochester. The streets are paved, and lighted with 
gas, and (ho houses commonly of respectable appearance*. 
J'be environs are extremely pleasant, and in the outskirts 
•of the town are a few haiuLome villas, and rows of neat 
modern houses built on the higher ground which rises from 
the low margin of the river. 

The cathedral is situated on the south side of the Iligh- 
.slroet w ithin the antient Priory gate. It consists of a nave 
aisles, a choir (the floor of which is raised leu 
steps aiTo\o the floor of the nave), a principal transept, at 
the jiiuclion of the nave and choir, and a smaller transept 
at the east end of the choir. At the interpeciioil of the 
principal tran.^ept is a centraHower erecte<l in 182‘> ; at tho 
western end of the cliurcU there appear to have been origin- 
ally four low lowers, two on each side the doorway and two 
at the extremities; of lliejiC only tWo nuw remain, winch 
aro of diftbrent style. On ll»e north side of the choir, 
between the two iraiiHepks, but nearer to the principal 
one, is a low square lower, now in ruins, called Gunduiph's 
tower. The dimensions of the building are a.s follows: 
length of Iho nave 150 feet; breadth with side aisles 
GO feet; IcMigth of the choir 1 50 feet; - making the total 
length of tho clivicli 30G feet; lebgth of the principal tran- 
sept 122 feet; of the smaller transcpP90 feet; area of Gun- 
dulph's tower, inside, 24 feet square; walls of Gundulpli's 
tower 6 feet thick. Extent of the west front of tho cathe- 
dral 81 feet. The chapter-house is in ruins; a mean buird- 
ii)g, creeled in the place of it, serves for chapter-house and 
library. Tho nave is part of the structure of Bishop Giin- 
doiph, w’ho robuilt the catliedral near the close of the 
eleventh century. The west front is a fine specimen of 
ehriched Norman architecture ;*but the great west window 
is an insertion of iwrpendicular character, os are n»ost of 
the other windows of the nave, Tlie nave has Norman 
piers and arches, except in the part nearest the choir, whero 
the arches are early English. The roof of the nave is now 
flat ; bat there are indications that it was inteiuled at first 
to bh vaulted. 0*i the south side of the church are somb 
oilier Norman portions, which appear to have been the 
cluhiters, and aome other of the usual monastic ^adjuneis^ 
Moitvof the eastern of the church is of plain early 
Ei^lifih architecture* of good composition, without mucU 
ornament: the details of tho doors and of some other por- 
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lions we very good : the roof of the choir and of both tran- 
septs is vaulted and gi’oiued, except in one part, which was 
never finished. The phial's of tue ohoir are of Petworth 
marble. The crypt is very ^spacious, extending under the 
built^ngs of the choir; its character is early Knglisli, 
scarcely differing, in one part, from Norman. There are a 
few antiept monuments, singular rather than beautiful, and 
much mutilated. The old altar-piece, a painting by W^t, 
of the Angels appelring to the Shepherua, is now in Cha- 
tham chtmrh. There are several chapels; in one of which 
the bishop holds his consistory court. The urelulecture and 
masonry of Guudulph's tower give reason to think that it is 
improperly ascribed to him. The interior of the cathedral, 
has lately (1841 ) been repaired, and in many places restored 
to its urigiual beauty, by the present dean and chapter,- 
who have exhibited equal taste and .liberality in the im- 
proveinonts wliich they have suggested or sanctioned. Arclios 
and windows tor a long time filled up Imvo been opened, 
especially in the north transept, which now forms a valuable 
study for the architect and antiquary, us a specimen of early 
English, not excelled, if equalled, by any in the kingdom. 

Tliero arc two parish edmrehes in Rochester, St. Margaret 
and St. Nicholas; they arc not remarkable for their archi* 
lecture, but each has a very anticnl stone font, and St. 
Margaret’s contains several onlicnt monuments. Within 
the city is a commodious Wesle}.an chapel, and a meeting- 
house belonging to the Society of Friends. 

There was probably a bridge at Rochester at a very early 
period, but there is no distinct raoiition of it till the lime of 
ilenry I., when it appears to have been of wood, with ten 
arches or spaces between the piers, unci a total length of 
about 431 feet. The frequent damage sustained by this 
wooden bridge and its C4)ntitiual need of repair led to the 
erection of the prc.sent one (a little above tho site of the 
more antient structure), w|iich was completed in the reign 
of Richard II. It is a stone bridge of eleven arclies, oCO 
feet long, \yitli a stone parapet and balustrades. The con- 
servators of the bridge arc an incorporated body uucler the 
title of the ‘ Wardens and Commonalty of the new Bridge 
of Rochester,’ and have considerable funds appropriated to 
the repair of the bridge. Th% approach to Rochester from 
tlm London side of the bridge is very striking. 

The castle js on the bank of the Medway, just above (he 
bridge. The outer walls were iJO feet high above the 
ground, and 7 feet thick, strengthened with towers, square 
and round, and defended by'^a ditch on every side except 
the west side, where it was washed by the Medway. These 
wiiUs enclosed a quadrangular aiea nearly 300 feet square, 
and are, with their towers, now in rums. In tho south- 
eastern angle of the court was the keep, a massive “ 

yet standing, about 70 feet square on the outside, und rising 
about 104 feet from the ground, with a tower at each angle 
rising 12 feet above the restof the building; three of these 
towers are square, that at the south-east angle is round. On 
the north side near the north-eastern angle is another 
tower, through which was the entrance; it joins the keep, 
and rises about two-thirds of its height. This sinultei*. 
tower covers half the breadth of the iiorlhorn sldc^ 
keep, and projects from it about 18 or 20 fepf. 
floors have been destroyed: there, 
stories besides the vaulted baseme^'*/’ ’ originally three 
into two apartments by a part’ “ 'His: each story was divided 
the keep, with open arches ■ ^'ilion wall rising to the top of 
having a well 2 feet 9 ir •P-'l^^br doorways on each dour, and 
it, to which we^i tb- -^fbhes in diameter curiously built into 
walls of Ih** ‘IJ^Mrfwtre was access from each door, Tho 
ragstor df great thickness, built of Kentish 

cemented with a grouting or mortar equal to the 
■"stone itself in hardness. The coigns are of Caen stone. The 
architecture is Norman, except perliaps the round tower at 
the south-eastern angle, which was rebuilt in the place of 
the original square one destroyed whon King John besieged 
and took the castle. The fqpr towers at the angles rose onq 
story above the keep, and. as well as the keep itself and the 
entrance tower, were surmounted with a platform, with 
parapet and embrasures; . * i ,, 

The other public buildings are, a commodious towndiali, 
with a market-house beneath, and a small gaol adyat^nt ; a 
clock-house, buBt by Sir Cloudcsley Shovel on the site of a 
former town-hill ; a neat theatre; and the bridge chamber 
or record-room, opposite the east end of the bridge. There 
are some remains of the city walls uand part of the fuitifioa^ 
tions of Chatham, especially Fort Pitt, are within the cim . 
Stfood and Ftindsbury, considerable portions of whicci 


|4mvc been added to Rochester both by the Roi^ndury and Mu- 
nicipal Reform Acts, are on the north-west sid(. of the Mod- 
w'ay ; £l (rood on tbeljoudon road, and Frindsbury a litjlc to 
tl>e north-cast. .Stroud consists of *'oue principal street of 
irregularly built hda8C8;/the pluco has improved consider- 
ably .of lute yearn ;. it has a ne^ 'church* 'Friiuhbury Con- 
sists oliietiy of one lonif'^tree^ The church is on an eini- 
^ nonce eommandlug a veryilue prospect. There tea Meihudist 
mooting’ house. • t/pnor Gastle on t4ie:M^way is in Fiiiids- 
bury parish: it consists of ap oblong central building, wiili 
a round tpwer at each oiid, and is siurrounded by a moat ; it 
was used during the late war as a powder-magus ine. 

The population of tho borough, ‘as enlarged by the obovc 
acts, was lus follows, according to the census or483) 

Rochester old borough ; - ? 

St. Margaret's . ‘ • 5,025 

St. Nicholas ^ ^,050 

Cathedral precincts ' 138 

Strood intra , • x 1,173 

Chatham intra • < • .505 

Addition— Strood extra and 
Frindshury . . 2,J07 

12,058 

There are no manufactures in Rochester. Trading ve:-si'U 
come up to tho bridge, where they discharge thidr car^:«M s, 
chiefiy coals, which are conveyed up the river in small (‘rnl't. 
The oyster fii.hery is curried on with great activity undur iho 
direction of the corporation, who have jurisdiction owr the 
fisheries in the creeks and bruiudics of the Medway. (Con- 
siderable quantities of oysters are sent to London or exported 
to Hollaiiu ; a considerable quantity of shrimps also aie i-eiit 
to London. There aie two weekly markets* one. laielj esta- 
blished, on Tuesday for corn, ami one on Fritiay for provi 
sions; and there is a monthly caltlo-inarket. The fairs fire' 
almost disused. A canal was cut some >cars ago from 
Medw^ay to the Thames at Gravesend Rcacli, but the nnd«!^' 
taking lias not been profitable. This canal is camtsi 
through the chalk hills hy a tunned Iw'o miles and one fur- 
long ill length, which commences near llocheslor bridi;e. 

The corporation oT Rochester, under the Municipal Hofonii 
Act, consists of six aldermen .and eighteen councillors: lh«‘ 
city IS divided into three wards. The corporation liuv(» ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all olTcnces committed within the 
city and liberties. There are hotiuarter sessions ; but jictlv 
sessions are held twice a week; and there is a court of ro 
quest s having jurwtliolion over several neighbouring pnridKs. 

courts ponimetod with the corporate jiirisdiction 
are held. lOTUft'lbV has returned meinbors to pnrliamont 
since the reign^cf Edward I. The luwnber of voters on llif;' 


? r 1 ‘nn.»lttiueot 3»a«. uiwi veBpecuvei^ j mviv aiv; 

7uW‘n>uscs to both. Strood is a perpetual Curacy, of the 
clear yearly \alue of 238f., and' Friridsbury k vicarage, of 
tlic clear yearly value of 449/. They arc all in the diocoso 
and archdeaconry of Rochester. 

There were in the city of Rochester and in (ne parishes 
of Frindshury and Stl«lod, in 1838, forty Sob^ls, '.'!! which 
1219 children, viz. 567 boys and 574 girls; and 78 of sex 
not specified, were receiving daily ittsfruetkm; and lUo 
Sunday schools, with 761 scliolars, viz, arr>9 and 392 
girls. One of these schools is a proprietary school; «tod 
another, called the King’s School, is governed by tJ^deim 
and chapter.. An endowed lUathomaticlll fjee-sdlwol was 
established in 1’70l. schools ettujpcrated (vero 

two large national schools. Tlmre Ht. tth almshouse and 
donnitoif for poor travellevs }u the tovfo, whore they ro 
ceive cnteviainment and a night’^s hidgihgi ' 

RocHmin Diocnsje.— The didbetfe o^^Rocnester fsone 
of the smt^est iu fho kingdom, knd roostf slen- 

derly endowed. It contains but cmeotchdi^coftry; that of 
Rochester, divided into the thifee dstntcriJse of Rochester, 
Dartford, and Mallhtgr aJV in the westjsm isirt of ilia ooUnty. 


reasoned •* tlio 

arcbliisbbp of Csn^ft'buiT^.' Tl»«* |!oei»m)S m too 

dideefe (not jnclttdSng the dj»ii«ry of. Shorehom), » given 
by (Hitt, ^ vol. «.,.'CanfeVbnTy,'l7?‘f) at 

iU»ety-ntao; in Lewis’* 'Topoitaphiert Pet.’ It is given at 
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ninety-one. We believe the latter a&^onnt to be nearly^ 
correct as to the number of parUhes but the additions of 
dopendeut ohapelrioa wUl awell the number to that giy^n 
by Llastecl. ann by tucruding .ecolesiastical divisions hdoly 
formed, to a greater nilltnber atilU The eleat^ yearly revonoe 
of thebiKhopm i$ estimated at 1459/. Tbe^rosa yearly re- 
voDucuf the cfithedral. Is estimated'lit' 71 ; * but thV pay- 
mo iit of stipends, ihe'toainteimnee of the fabric, and tlie 
support oF tbe gratntila^scbooii causey deduction of 2072 /. ; 
leaving 51 OC/. to be divided among the corporation, uhich 
consists of the dean and?'six prebendaries. iB^porl of the 
Keefesiastical Ri$p$nit 0 CommuhidnerSt 1835.) There were 
fonuevly six minor canons, but now there arc only three, who 
iiU ill succession the offices of sacrist and precentor, and a 
master and usher of the King’s School. 

It is recommended by tbe Church Oommissioners to make 
great altorations in this diocese. They propose to transfer 
to the diocese of I.iondon those parishes of the deanery of 
Darlford which are nearest the metropolis; and to the dio- 
cese of Canterbury the remainder of tho deanery of Darlford 
and the wbolo of that of Mailing: these additions, with that 
of the (JoaDery of Shorehani, will place nearly tho whole of 
Kent under the ace of Cantorburv. In return it is proposed 
to add to lloohestcr nearly the whole of the archdeaconry of 
Essex (including thedeanoriesofRuchford^Dcngcy, Chelins- 
fold, Burst aple, Chaffovd, Onjjur, and part of Barking) and 
the whole of tho atcbdcaconries of Middlesex (containing 
llio deaneries of Hedninghain, Diinmow, Harlow, and 
Brauglung), Colchester (containing the deaneries of Ten- 
di ring, Colcliesler, JLoxdoii, Witham, Satnpford. Newport, 
and the jurisdiction of Waltham), and Saint Alban’s; all 
taken from the diocese of London; and the four deaneries 
of Haldoek, Hitchin, Berkhampsted, and Hertford, in the 
archdeaconry of Huntingdon, taken from Lincoln. By these 
changes nearly tho whole of Essex and the whole of HerU 
foidslure will be placed under tbe see of Rochester, which 
will L'ctaui onl} the deanery of Rochester of its more antienl 
diocese. 

Tlio diocese of Rodieater was founded a.d. 001. Justus, 
one of the companions of Augustin, the aposllo of the 
Aiiglo-Saxon^a, was the first bishop: but on the relapse of 
Eadbald, king of Kent, into pagainsin, ho Hod to the Con- 
linorit. On the reconversion of Eadbald, he returned, lie 
u us lran.slate<l to Canterbury, a.d. 624. Guudulph, who 
wiu hi.shop from A.D. h)77 to 1107. rebuilt the cathedral: 
part of his budding voraaius in tho* nave of the present 
edifice. .Waller do Merlon, who was bishop from a.d. 1274 

1277, was chancellor of England and founder of Merton 
(Joilfgo, Oxford. John Fisher, bishop from a.d. 1.j 04 to 
1 .'■>35, was beheaded by Uenry VllL, for donying^ih;M Mg*s 
supremacy, in the 80.lh -year of his Sprat, 

hi.shop from a.d. 1684 to 1713, was a writer of cont.idcrable 
nolo; and his successor, Francis Attevbuvy (bihhup from 
1713 to 1723), is celebrated bolh as an eminont writer and 
a leading Jacobite. Zachary Pearce, bishop from a.d» 1756 
to 177V is well known as a commeatator and critic. 


ROCHESTER, LORD. [Wii,moi.] 

ROCllFORD. {Essex.] 

ROCK ALUM. [Alum.] 

ROCK CRYSTAL. [OuAnn] 

ROCK MANAKIN. plutncoLiw^.] 

ROCK'PLANTS are tboso plants which are distinguished 
by growing on or among naked rocks, and are confined to no 
particular region or'lalitude. Do Candolle {Dicimmaire 
das Sciences Niiturefies^ vol. x^viii.) observes that they pass 
by insen^ble gradations into the plants that inhabit walls, 
rooky and' stpny ptoes, and oven gravelly places, from 
which they pa^ into those that are fi^und particularly on 
sands ana barren soils* Most of tho plants growing on 
.rocks have % small development of root, os they* derive 
their nuhim^t principally frotn tbe air, through the me- 
dium (if ikoif leaves mid stems* . A large number of tbe 
Cryptogamia, messes and Uchena, belong to this 

class. Many pf itui^'j^nts present a remarkable diversity, 
acccMfdiuf . WtkosVtt^ whiSh-they gro\v. 

This ie a nolp received tho atieuUuu tliat 

it deserves*^ f ' ' .'v - ■* . 

RQok'plah%4Ve'e,deU'i^^ i$ib gardens for tho 
purposes ilie and beauty of the 

ilowers of. monyvof nUm -adopt themr [Hoex- 
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ROCK, RIVER. {MisiimppukvbrO 

ROCK salt: ^ ^ ^ 

UOCK'WORKk in gardening, ati elevation, composed <n 


©orth and other loose materials, and covered with stoturs 
and fraguicnU of rock, &c., amongst which plants adapicd 
friitr such a sittfalion are grown. Whew the? rocU-wfjrk is 
managed skilfully, and in accordance wuU Buirounding 
jeots, itmavbe made to add much to the beabt) and 
of the garden. In the first place a proper situation slsould 
be selected^ and the character of the rocks should hanv.o- 
niso with the situation. Simple outlings and surfaces not 
broken into fantastic shapes, are best su'iled to show olV tho' 
plants; in this respect hints should l>o taken from tho ita- 
luial voftk-w'ork that often meets u» by tbe inouiiinin side. 
Cones and peaks of unnatural shape and size should !;(' 
avoided. A ground-plan in the form of a descent or of an 
irregular figure is host; the middle portions should he iho 
broade.st and most ch!vutcd. When large portions. arc thus 
laid out, steps may l.e formed leading to ba.sins of waicr on 
the sides or summits of the rock-work. These bnsins of 
water have tw'o advantage.s: first, in pcrmittirig^hc growih 
of various aquatio plants; and secondly, in keeping iho 
great mass of earth in the rock-work moist and cool. TJu? 
best stones for rock-w(5rk are those which resist the aeJiun 
of the air. and they may ho selected according to conve- 
nience from the rocks of tho neighhouvhocd in vthich they 
are used. The most irregular ought to he chostn, «‘spcc*iiilly 
those with cavities in them, which may be filled wuh caUli 
for the growth of mosses, ferns, and small plants. Fm> 
quently btones are met with covered with lichens, which, 
from their picturesque colours, have a pleasing efiect. Ot 
these, the Lichen itivqflavm-, ,i:e(>gt*aphtrus, vehioMiit, pm-f- 
/uSt and stcllaris, are most coininon. Such stones arc uio-i ly. 
large, and are best adapted for tho base of the roek-\u)ik. 
Portions of ruins, antiqnitic.s, corals, petrcfaClion.s, i(!ols„ 
shells, and Chinese gaidon-ornaracnls are oflen inlri>duc(;<B 
into rock- work, hut lliev give loo much of an artillc.al cha 
racier to the work, and it is questionable whether they. 
ever be introduced among plants with good effect.. 

Although the rook-wuik is intended to prcscut sif momi- 
lainous or rocky vegetation in a small space, yet there aie 
many circuinslunccs that prevent the growth of true moun- 
tain and rock plants in such a situation; but the diy 
ridges of earth and stones of which it is cornposod allonl a 
favourable situation for the plants that cliietly occupy ilur 
dry soil of plaiin. On this acconui, small slmibs and 
crcopiiig plants of any kind tliat will grow in a dry .soil uuf 
selected for rock-work Wo shall here point out tho^-e 
which may with advantage be cultivated for this purpose. 

The natural order Lcgumiiiusm affords a great number of 
plants filled Ibv rock-work. The triangular Genista (iia- 
nista triqunlni) is a trailing shruh, evergreen in wnitir 
From its winged triangular green shoots it produces a Ya>i 
profnsiou of (lowers of a golden colour from April to July.. 
Anxanlic Genista ((jfjnsta tmxantica) is a diffuio phinr 
producing an abunduin'o of yellow llow'crs fiom June to* 
July. The dwarf Cyrisus {Ct/tisiix fianus) is a pretty pro-. 
cuiubent shrub, lloworing in July. It should be planted in 
a dry soil, which should be covered over with broad fiat 
stones. The Rest-harrows {Ononis) am suffriilicose plants., 
with jmrple and red flowers. Most of the woody Legunii- 
noso) have yellow tlowers ; hcora the Rest-harrows lor lu an 
agreeable variety. Astragalus altaicus, aHstafas\ and 
Vi/olhxSf are all suftrulicosc plants, the last with puride 
flowers, which would form good plants for rock-work. To 
these may be added Hadysanm coronarium and pallidum ; 
Astragalus iragaranthu, campestris^ hypoglottis^ and 
lensis, ' ' 

Almost all the Rock-rose tribe (Cislacea*) may be grown 
with success on rock- work. Tho procumbent and Fiimana 
Sun roses {Halianthemum procumhens et fumanu) have 
both procumbent branches, small beak-like leaves, and 
yellow flowers, which appear in June and July. II. llti- 
dauiha has bright red (lowers inclining to crimson. It i.*! 
quite baidy, of easy culture, anf] produces its (lowers in 
obnndance. 

Several of Ihef hardier species of the natural order Mcfciii- 
bryacem will bear exposure; and os they yequire luth* 
nutriment and soil, are well adapted for growth on rock- 
work. Many of the species also of the order Cras-sulacca?* 
will grow under the same cirduinstances. Cotyledon urn-' 
bilieus' requires nothing more than a little sand. Suvetal 
species of Stone-crop as S. anglicumy Forsteri^ 

glaueum, kyhridumt rupe^tre, sexangularc, and viilosum, 
will flourish in very dry situations. 

Many of "the Cruciferous plants are , naturally rock * 
plants. The common Biovk {Mai (hinlu iwc«mi) and \>ail- 
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flower {Ch&iranihu^ Cheiri) are well iiiown on walls and 
I'ofk) situations. Alyasum calycmunu niontafumt murael, 
im.vatitH, Iberis Tmorediui, CocMearia mxaliftif, Aubvietfa 
alpina, AraOauilpina, bellidifoHa, petum, Vraba aizotdes, 
Aizoon. 6tdhT{t, tnmefttomt Thlaxpi alpestre:, will all 
grow on rock-work, and many of them bUwra all the summer 
round. ‘^Tlie False Cytisus {^Veila inievdO‘Cytisu&) is a 
shrub with yellowj^ petals and purple claws, which may be 
pretiily associated with the.dwarf fiirae and the Nitraria. 

Of the Labiate })]ants, the species and vaneties of the 
thyme claim tlie first place. They grow Well amongst rocks, 
e^pec.iu^y of a oalcureouii kind; and patches of the various 
species, especially Thymus vulgaris and grandiflora, should 
form a part of e\ ery rock-work. They are not only beautiful 
in flower, but are exceedingly fragrant, and are a source of 
atiracliuii to bees. Bvtomca ahp^curus, and Ajugaalpimi 
and pyrumkhUis may be also cultivated. ^ 

Jllany of the species of the orcUv Caryophyllem. may be 
growu. One of the most pndilie of Ihcse is the Cerastium 
rtptms, winch grows very rapidly, and is consequently 
adapted to cover parts that do not look well exposed. It 
is for this purpose often used to cover heaps of rubbish. 
Various species of Diarillius uill grow well, and are very 
oriiamenlal, as /). ddtoidoa, armeria^ cnllinns, hympifoUnSy 
phwiariuSi vhgineus ; also Cerasfttwi lalijbliwfi, alpinum, 
i^il^nr atociofty and rubella. 

Many of the Saxifrages arc true rock-plants: they 
mostly blossom early in the year. The following species may 
bo grown amongst rooks:— opposiiifaluty paniculatay 
aizoidesy nivalis, petrnniy densa, retnsn, elongelia. 

Many of the Campanulas may be grown successfully. 
C, carpatica, cdllina, alba, and saxatilis blossom ncailv all 
the summer: the latter is a very ornamental plant. Many 
oilier plants have -been recommended for cultivation in 
rock-work: of these we shall add the names of a few that 
are deserving of attention on accuiiut of the continuance of 
their flovvers during the greater part of the summer: — 
Oxidis violacpcty Riibus arctiem, Chumremorus saxatilis, 
Jllecrbrwn Paronychia, Linurta alphia, Epitnediam ai- 
pinuwy Ar?nm montuna, AvhilUea Clavence. 

ROC/KKT is a cylindrical vessel or case, of pasteboard or 
iron, attached to one end uf a light rod of wood, and con- j 
(aiuing a composition winch, being fired, iJie ves.scl and rod | 
luc projected through the air by a force arising fiom the | 
combustion. y i 

Rockets have long been used as a moans of making j 
signals for the purpose of communication when the parties j 
have been invisible from distance or d.irkne.ss, or otherwise ' 


with fne liqiuid till the whole becomes of the same consist- 
ency as a- stiff paste. ’ 

. ;Thc oompositiou for burning is.Vommed or driven into 
iheroc^t-me; bat dn the interior ajad about the axis, a 
Void Space of a conical form is left in order that a cuhaidcr- 
able surface of tlie oomposition inay bo at once in a elate of 
eombiistion ; and, at tho cAoifrtf or n^k of the rocket (i ho 
J^art to which the rod is aitaciiCd), there are several aper- 
tures, by one of whiclrthe fire is cokrinmnicated to the com- 
position. The combustion -of tfefatter immediately tukej» 
pluoc ointoll the concave conical aurftice about the void space 
just mentioned. * ’ 

In order to understand the cause of the VfKjket’s mol ion, 
lot it be observed, that if the composition were to be fired 
within a vessel or case closed on all sides (combustion be- 
ing supposed to bepo.^^sible in such oirtfumslancos), the pixs- 
»uro of the flame would be equuj in every direction, and the 
case would either bui-st in pieces, or, if suflicieully strong, 
would remain at rest while all the composiliou Avas being 
consumed. Now, the case having apertures at the choke, or 
lower extremity of the cylinder, tlie pressure which would 
have taken ])lcice against that extremity in great jiart an- 
nihilated by the flame esouping into the atmosphero ; con- 
sequonlly tho pressure exerted against the opposite extre- 
mity, being 'no longer counteracted, impels the rocket 
forward or upwards. This force of imjiul'C acts in a linin' 
nor similar to that by which a guu recoils when tho charge 
IS fired; hut, in the latter case, the fluid csiaping almost 
inslaiilly from the boro, the force of impulse on the bo i loin 
of the chamber ceases nearly as soon as it is goneiatcd , 
w'horcas, in a rocket, the composition continuing to burn 
(luring several seconds, tbe force of impulse becomes u force 
of pressure, which continues to act till the matcriad is con- 
sumed. Hence it follows that a rocket ascends, or moves 
forvvnrd, with an accelomled motion till the resistance of the 
air becviincs equal to the accelerative force ; and when tlie 
composition is burnt out, the rocket fulls to the ground. 

The "rod serves to guide the rocket in its fliglil : for the 
common centre of gravity of the rocket ami rod being a 
lilllo below the lop of tbe latter (in the oiie-poun<l rodn-i tt 
is 2 feet from the upper extremity of the rocket, or 7 Am t 
from the lower exlrcrnily of the rod); if we sup|ioso Uie 
rocket to be fired verticuUy upwards, and a vibration should 
take place about tiie said centre of gravity by any excess td' 
pressure on one sidej^ arising from an irrcgulanly in the 
burning of tho composition, the re.sistancoofliie air against 
the long portion of r 111 c rod below that centre, like a force 
acting on tho longer arm of a lever, will exceed the force by 
inaccessible to each other; and they hayo occasionally j which llio vibration is produced, since ibe latter force acts 
served the important purpose of determining the iliflference i on the upper part of tbe rod which ooiHtiiutcs 

uf Igngitude between two places. In tlio latter case the [ the shorter arm of the lever; and thus tho vibration is 
rocket is fired at some coiivonientspot between the stations, I checked, or prevented and the rocket is enabled.b.i 
from both of which tho cxplosniu mu.st he vihihle; and the ' steadily. RuL-i-6 •: ... ecini 

latter being instantaneous, the difleience bctAvocn the lime.s j opmi*iiyu)fi:a*r,1ii proporllou as the cow position burns out, tlic 
at which it is obstuved, as indicated by chrunomelers regp-. (»Sioh centre of gravity approaches nearer the middle of 
kited so as to show tho mean limes at the places, is 1 whole length of the rocket aud rod and tlw resislmico of 


(juii-ed difference of longitude. Rockets iiaviw 
constructed for the jiurpose of being us(vl-nrh..j^'’kl5Q [jeeii 
such missiles were so eniploye(K4'VTi0iggi in warfare, and 
Bjege of Oopenliagen in (i,e first time at the 

In signal rockets the par|TOe»'' 
composition, by whose of iJie case which contains the 
duced, is joined, V ’^^•^nihustion tho projectile force is pro- 
containing thcatsbl upper cxtiemiVy, to a conical case 
stars composition for producing the explosions or 

this,vr which constitute the signal, and the length of 

is always rather greater than - the diameter of tho 
'^indricfl part of Iho case. Such roi^kots are made to 
w'eigh half a pound, one pound, or two pounds. The ex- 
terior diameter of the one-pound rocket is IJinoh; the 
length of the cylinthidal case is 12J inches, and the length 
of the conical head is 3} inches. The rod is generally at- 
tached near tho base aneP on one side of the rocket ; its 
*ew^h is alwut 8 feet, or 60 diameters of tlw rocket,.aiid its 
thickness is about half a diameter of tho hitter* The com- 
posiiibn with Which the cyliud^ is filled consists generally 
of sallpette* sulphur, and charcoal or gunpowder ; the whole 
is reduced to a mealed statei and well mixed logclher m the 
following., proportions :-*saUpetre, 4 lbs, 4 o«.; sulphur, 
12 07s. ; and charcoal or mealed powder, 2 lbs. Tiie compoi*. 
sition which pvodtioes what are called tlie stars ponsisth of 
saltpetre, 8 lbs.; sulphur. 2 lbs. ; tinlirnony, 2. lbs.; toeakd 
powder, 8 oz. ; and jsinglt&s, oi. The lattfiH* is disw^Jv^ 
iuoue quart of vinegar, after w|iich one pint of spirit qf 
wine la added^ and then tho mealed composition is mbtod 


lUp air acting at length nearly oqualty above and below 
that centre, it can no longer counteract any inequality in 
the burning of tbe composition. Thns^in fallit^, tbe tup 
of the rocket, or the rocket cud of the rod* is downwards?. 

Tho rod performs a similar service when the ruekot is 
impelled horizontally or obliquely; for, while the force of 
projection is great enough to carry the tockot forward, and 
tho centre of gravity of tho whole is twTar the rocket end of 
the rod, the resistance, of the against llie tail of ilie 
latter will nearly prevent any/viUlIktrou ; but, when the 
centre of giavily has jgot nca|, n#dle of the lengili, 
tbe head of the mCkot begins, to droom find at length the 
whole comes obliquely to the gwmiv has happened 
howcvei‘,.froTu the tod beiug too .short 6 i too light, that the 
weight of the rocket, when the la|LW..haa been, projected 
with a small elevation, has^^sp iitUiim incurvate the line of 
its path before.,th 0 ,compositton.ha^hur.nt.jau^^ that the rod 
has tuniod.over ifc.a^d tho,vliiqle hfw ^jpen driven to tho 
ground in fading fooin whence 

ifwas projected. , : 

Rockets whose from 1 to 2 inches, liavo 

been found to as©ewjr.yeriic!idly to. tbo hei^Ui of il»out ooo 
yards; and^tbose'W.lwje4ta^ 2 to 3 inches, 

hate asceiwed fot ifie of I20.(i jjardL The distanccb 
wV rpeki^ vary from ,4o miles ; and 

the times of^eeut, from 7 to lU ae^ds^ (Robins’s Trtets, 

^koc'teUf to be employed ^ military projectilos, Avero in- 
vented by Sir William Cougreveiaiidt Ui tbe British artillery 
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service, a body of men, celled the rocket trfwp, bas been 
oigauiftcd expressly for iheir management. Sir William 
caused the rockcia''io be mslde with, strong iron cases of cy- 
’iiiulriiial forms, and terminating^ at the head with a jmrabo- 
/ild or cone ; ^nd he ^ttaobed tho^rod io that its axis sliould 
cuittcide in direction with thaitif tho mket> They serve 
iMi]j0i\a9 shells pt carcasses^ and rfaeir weights are <8, (1. .12, 
2.1, ami 32 poUmls, Military rockets are, in ^general, fii-ed 
from tubes in order that the direction oftbeir Eight may bo 
iitui'c certain; and the/ ^ropeiv' elevation, al least for the 
stij.iDbr rockets, is aboUTdao degree for each hundred yards 
in ilio rwjuii'ed range* From their Ibrra they |)eneirate to a 
roiiMdoniblc depth when drod against timber or earth: 12 
|)i>un(K*r rockets, after a i*angO'of 1260 yards, hare been 
found to enter the ground obliquely as far as 22 feet. The 
principal iiiconvcniewco attending the rocket practice is the 
poweil'nl action of the wind when it blows in a duectiou 
tHTpcndiculiir, aiwl’ even oblique; to the intended lino of 
ihelit. 

Ruckets, lieing mltclv lighter than any other kind of ord- 
niiFK'c, and capable of being used with or without carriages, 
iiie well adaptea for conveyance in mountainous countries. 
WJiuii fired in volleys against troops, their effect is likely to 
cr<;ato iiuiGh disorder; and those which act as carcasses, 
Mlicn fired against buildings, will almost certainly cause 
ili< ir destructiun. Resides being employed in the siege of 
(\>l'«;nlKigcri, rockets wei*e used at the bombardment of 
Flushing (IftOll); and in IftlS the British rockct-tioop ren- 
dered considerable service at the buttle of Uupzig. The 
mlviuice of a French oolinnn against an inferior force of 
llniisli troops was <^bccke<l by a well directed lire of rockets 
at ilie passage of the Adour in the last- mentioned year; 
and It is said that the explosion of the ])Owder-niagazinc 
which lately (1840) produced such disastrous effects at 
7\cre, Was caused by the fall of a rocket on the building. 

' ROCKINGHAM. [North amptoxshirj£.] 
ROCKINGHAM, CH.VR1.KS WATSON WENT- 
^YORTIf, MARQUESS OF, was the only son ofihe first 
Alaniuc^s of Rockingham, and was born 13ih May, 1730, 
t vi> uMis after the iillc of Baron of MuUon had been con- 
I' licd upon lus father, who, in 17.14, was advanced to the 
di^MMiy «»f Full of Malton, and, having succeeded to bis 
fou'sin in the barony of Rockingham in 1746, was created j 
jMaiijuess of Rockingham (lio sumo year. The VVaisons, 
harnii.s, and fin* some inno earl? of Rockingliatn, had ori- 
ginally acquired imp<Ji‘t'anco by tlie marriage of one of them 
wiih tliO sister of the great earl of Straftord, whose vast 
i‘s{ iiL's lho 5 in this w'ay came to inherit. 

in September, 1750 . while his father was still alive, the i 
subject of the prosent article was creatoi*''*'*'' :‘V^Ih-AUoii m j 
the Irish peonige ; but before the oml of the >car liis | 
fiiihcr’s death left him in possession of the imirf|uesalc. 
Vouiig as he xvas when he thus entered llie House of Lords, 
)ic difl not wait long before beginning'' to lake a share in i 
di‘()iiie. Horace Walpole, in bis ‘Memoirs of the Last Ten | 
Years of the Reign or George H.,* notices one or two of his 
raihcst appcaraiicoB in not very complimentary terms. 
When what \m called the Scotch Bill (for planting colonies 
of foreign ProtcslaftU on the forfeited cfttales in Scotland) j 
w.ift under discussion in March, 1752, bo says, ‘The young ! 
marquess of, Rookingharti entered into a debate so much ! 
above his ibree, and partly applied the trito old apologue of , 
Mcnenius Agrippii, ' and the sillier old story of the fellow of 
a college, who asked, why we should do anytbinaf for pos- 
terity, who had nev^ done anything for us!’ Again, in his \ 
jujcoruu of the debates in the following February, about the j 
charge of Jnoobitism brought against the solicitor-general j 
Murray (Lord Mansfiotd) and other persons connected with 
iho (H>uvi, h© notos, in tho, same saroaslic style:— ‘Lord 
Northumberland, pct?<hsiying it was a day for great men lo 
stand forth, thought it;ii {$ood opportunity to apnonnee his 
own dignity; but lib* ikidJUtle to iho imriioso. ’ StjU less 
was sgiid by tU^' young |nanfttO!ts Of Rojcikinglmm. thoiigh he 
iiad prepavdd d Yjnojtitioa fl’om T\ibitus about infer* 
mors, and opened with it.* ' 

Rut although never ,riEttod high as a man of talent,' the 
mevo wealth aiid.indep6hd«^ positiot^nf the marquess ne- 
cessarily secured ' him wlucb^was much 

stveiigihencd by h|» end' honoorable fchara^tar in 

private life, as, welt OS byi: am^t*.od«Stitioh%id con-sistency of 
bis political conduct,, aBbchtgii thiit no doiibt pui;tly 
owin j lo the very narrownctf#! of,, his tmdeVstamling. which 
prevented him from over looking beyond l{io particular set 


of notions be had originally taken up. He hod been edu- 
cated in the principles of wiiat was then cnuuKUin.q consti- 
tutional Whiggisin, and he evidently to the end of Ins life 
never entertained a doubt about llie truth of hiK polnical 
opinions. In February, 1 760, he was rnaiic a Kinghi "of 
the Ciarter. His political career from this date forms 
of the history of the next reign, and of the several p^ir- 
sons of much greater mark than himself with whom la; wii-i 
brought into* association or collision in the lliiciuating 
contest of parties. [GK(3M(ii£ III. ; Burkr; Pji't.] lie was 
first lord of the ireasury and prime minister from loth 
July. .1 765, to I2lh July, 1766, and was again plac.cd at 
tho head of affairs with the same oflice on the resignalion 
of .Lord North, in March, 17>‘2, hut died the 1st of .July uf 
that vear. The man. ness of Rocking liain married, in J 752, 
Ihe danghfor of Thomas Rriglit, Esq., of Badsworth, but. 
had no children. His eldest sister was marned in 1744 lo 
the fir?t Earl Filzwilhaia, whose son, having snccmlcd to 
the family esfato on the death of the miiiqiicss look the 
surname of Wentworth in I SO 7. 

ROCKS. A knowledge of the varrons earthy and metallic 
substances which compose the parts of the globe near the hur- 
face, seems indispensable to Ihe geologist, whoso reason 
mgs on the origin and changes of ihe.^o substances fm in no 
inconsiderable portion of the scioiieo which he ;.s cult i vat ing. 
It is thorefurc with some surprise and disappoinimeiit llnit 
. a student of geology finds tho classifications of rocks used in 
I works of repuiation formed with no baririony in detciil, and 
little agreement in principle. In many works on mineralogy, 
compound rocks, as basalt, are classed among .simple mine- 
rals; and a place i.s assigned even lo clajs and slates. On 
the other hand geologists have not In^si fated to employ 
names originally designed to express parlieiilar mineral con- 
stitution, mavagiie and general sense as regards the yuiturp 
of the rock, Ihoiigli strict and definite as delating to its agr. 
Such writers, in fact, do not by the name which they use, 
as ‘ gneiss,* or ‘ grauwaeke,’ or * trap,’ mcixn, or wish to ex- 
press, what the rock is which they thus designate, but 
wfifire is Us place on the scale of slrulified rocks, or how lU 
mineral aggrc 2 :afion is related to puilicular vireum«;(anct's of 
melting or coiiling. That this Uilter melliod, if carried lo 
exiromc, would he subversive of iiccniato notion.s conccinnig 
tho origin of rocks, is not only pnvbabic on general grounds, 
but bas been amply proveil by experience. Tho terms 
‘ gneiss.* ‘ granwacke,’ cUyslate, &c., ns gi\en hy Werner, 
or adopted hy his followers, had a mnieralogical meaning: 
biU each of llio'so terms has been freely employed by 
modern geologists lo include a great vaiiety of rooks but 
slightly redalcd lo, or even merely associated with, Ibe 
typical compound signified. AYlnm wo are told that ‘ there 
is no gneiss in Cornwall,’ the assertion is true, or nearly so, 
oven jua Wernerian sense; hut it is equally true that some 
part of the vast and various roc ks of Scotland, combined m 
the ‘gnei.>.s’of MacCnllocli, may as w’ell be ranked wiili 
rlayslate as much of Ilic Uillas of Cornvrall, and thal oliu'r 
member?, uf this gneiss senes nfight be railed mica slati*, 
hornblende slate, or quartz rock. (See MaeCulluch On 
Roefi^,) To avoid this confusion of mineralogical and geo- 
logical meanings in one term, several able attempts iiuio 
been made upon one of tho following plain principles: — 

1. To assign to a seri(*s of locks in which seveial mmcnil 
types (as sandstone.-, limeslonc, aigillaceous beds) occur, and 
which iberefoisi cannot be well described hy a jfnineudogicid 
terra, a naine depending on locality- ilcrico the bilunan 
system,* ‘ the Devonian system,’ See. 

2. To give to such a scries a title derived from its mo-t 
characteristic uiomber; as the * Cretaceous grtmp,’ the 
‘OolHic sy.steni,* the ‘New Red- Sand." tone wjrio,’ the 
* Granitic, formation.* 

,3. To avoid all such specially characteristic name'<, aiid 
to sulisltiiUti tcriiH expressive merely of relative place m 
the supposed or estiiblishod seFies of geological event-'. 
Hoiicc Mr, Couyboaro’s method of superior, siqu amedial, • 
medial, submedial, ami inferior orders of strata. It is jun- 
haps to be wondered at that this simple and expres.sivo lue- 
tb^ has neither been fully developed nor folio weil. 

4. A view almost equivalent in practice, and founded 
mainly on the same basis, but dislinutly involving an ira- 
portatU inference regarding the lapse of time, gives ns such 
ferios as Primary strata, Tiansilion rock'?, Soiondavy sene-?, 
Tertiary formations; and, as a .<uhdnifcion of these latter. 
Eocene, Muibcene, Pleioecuc de{«)sii.«. It is semcwh.it 
strangei that while the use of Transition rocks is pro- 
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scrilicd as loo*liyj)otholical (it merely involves an inference 
.^cldom disputed), the equully hypot-Uetical titled of Eocca©i 
:MeioceiTekaa(l Pleioconc deposits, should bo freely admitted 
even by those who think l-»awcr, Middle, and Upper less ob- 
jectionable iu this particular instance, and more useful and 
apjdicuble in regard to all ibo older stralillod deposits^. 
Brongniart classes rocks under the Saturniuu (aiitientj and 
.lovian (actual or modern) periods. iTabhaudes Tei^rdins^) 
■Systematic views of rocks, considered a^.raujerar.aggtb- 
gates witlunil any rcfevenco to their geological history^ hstve 
been seldom romp^otcd.^ M. Bronguiari has presented, a 
clajjsidcation of ‘mixed rocks* nearly conformed to this 
principle, which has been of service* Dr. bJacCulloch's 
‘ Treatise on Rocks’ is a mixed method, miucralogical iu 
detail, geological in the large features. This writer gives 
the following list of . . , ^ 

' Minerals which enter into the composition of apeks 


Indniatedday, from the 
sofiest substances 
found in trap to jq^per 
and Mlicious schist. 

Clinkstone. 

Compact felspar, includ- 
ing the hoinstoru' und 
.petrosilox of .some 
writ CIS. 

Comuioii and glassy fob 
si-:ir. 

Qmiitz. 

Carbonate of lime. 

Mica. 

Chlorite (foliated). 

'laic. 


AcliuoliU*. 

Augite. 

lI>persthone. 

J^iullage. 

Tourmaliue.^^ 

Serpentine. 

Siealite. 

Noble tSerp^ntine. 
Gypsum. 

Iron, in various ft ales of 
oxidation, and com- 
hiue^l with carbonic 
acid,' water, &c. 
Bitumen. 

Ritchstunc. 

Cliert. 


Hurnblcndo. # ^ i 

He then adds a list of minerals occasionally imbedded in 


ro(d\S, so to ru«j<ht) their aspect, 

Olivine. 

Cyan i to. 

Finite. 

iSpof^umeiic. 

Cinast elite. 

Si.iurolidu 
li pi dote. 

Mc-solype. 

Zircon. 

'iopaz. 

Beryl. 

He then names the rocks 


Viz. : — 

Chry sober) 1. 

Fluor Spar. 

C^irundum. 

Oxydulous Iron, 

P) riles. 

Chromate of lion. 
Prehiiite, 

Aiidalusito. 

Apatite. 

Spbenc. 

Ox) de of Tin. 
Molybdcna, 

iu winch the minerals of the 


first class occur. AVe extract the most important of these 
notices:— ' ^ 

Indurated clay occurs in claystono ^not schistose, some 
porphyries and athygdaloids, some basalts ; also in argil- 
iacoous schist, shalo, limestone. 

Compact felspar occurs as a simple rock; also in gneiss, 
porpli) 1 ies, amygdaloids, syenites, greenstones, augite rocks, 
hyperatheno rocks, granite. 

Quartz occurs in quartz rock, granite, gneiss, mica schist, 
chlorite schist, talcose schist, argillaceous schist, sandstone, 
porphyries, syenites, Qnd greenstones. 

Felspar occurs in granite, gneiss, chlorite schist, horn*« 
hlciidc schist, actinolite schist, sandstone, quartz rock, 
gi-tieastoue. porphyry, syenite, pitchstone. 

Mica ocoui's in granite, gneiss, mica schist, quartz r^ck, 
.sandstone, shale, limestone, clavslone, syenite, porphyry. - 
Cldorit| occurs in chlorite Bcfiist, gifanite, gneiss, actino- 
lit© schUt, argillaceous schist. 

Talc occurs in talcose schist, primary limestone, gfbnite, 
scipeniine. ' ’ 

llornblendo occurs in granite, gneiss, hornblende schist, 
init:?ieqous schist, argillaceous schist*' primary titnestone, 
serpeniinc, syenite, greenstone, basalt, porphyry, chloritic 
actinolite schist. ^ 

M. Brongniart’s general view of mixed rocks may be put 
in the following abbreviated form ' 
A. (bryataUized isomorous rocks (the parts equally 
Tnixcd).,^’ 

1. FeUpathie rocks. ^ 

a: JUithina>ed felspar, quartz, hnd mitia, equally 

dlsaQinrnated;*' J , ' ’ ; ' ’ ' 

b. Frotogiiie. P6lspar,quarli,bfeatite,0r talc,*orohlqrUe^ 

c. Pegmatitie (graphic granife). laminated felspar, and 
quartz. 


d. Laminated felspar, ond nugito. 

2. 'lldrhbhmdic rocks. , 

Laminated felspar, hornblende, and quartz. 

. b. Diallage. tfornblende, and compact folsi*ar disscini- 
r. nated: 

c, HCmithrepof Hornblende and hmestonC. 

, B. Crystdlli^ Anisonierous Hocks (the parts unequally 
mixed). . ^ f ‘ 

I. Base of quartz. / , ' 

a. HyaloiUfete. '^Cr;^taltned ^ and disseminated 

’ 2^ Base of mica- •* ' '' 

a. Gneiss. '^Mica'abbhdanl in plates, Inuiellar or granu- 
lar fcls^ap^-d Ikminatc^ 

b. Mica schilit. ContiiiUdus niica and quartz. 

^3. Base ()f .Schist. ■ 'f 4' 

' a. PbylJjid^! . Clfty slate containing various minerals. 

L Calclschis't AtgiHaodOui' schist and liincst^^tie 
variously ini:tcd^ ^ ' ■' 

4. Base of talc. \ / * ‘} 

a. Sleibcbrst. Talcose liaise with disseminated mint rals. 

5. Ba.se of serpentine. ' . ; \ ' 

u. pphiolite. Se^peniinc. ittCluding various, rhfijcvals. 
as chromate and olHde of’ir6n,'diallago, gariiet, i'vc. 

6. Base of limestone. ’ 

Cipolin. Granular limestone with mica. 

b. Ophicalce. Limestone; with serpentine, talc, or chlo- 
rite, imbedded. > / 

c. Calciphyro, Limestblie enveloping crystals, as fel* 
spar, garnet,, hornblende, &c. 

7. Base of cornean (conq>acl felspar of MacGulloch). 

a. Variolitc. Including norlules and veins of vanrus 
kinds, 

A. Viikife. Including mica, aUgitc, &e. 

8. Base of homblcmlc or basalt. 

a. Amphibolite. Base of hornblende, w'ith di’scnji 
nateii minqraK " 

b. Basapite. Base df compact basalt, with ih^MR'i 
nated minerals. ; 

c. Trappite. Base of baid compact dull eornoan iraji. 
with mica, felspar, &e. 

d. Melaphyic (Trap poipbyry). Black potvorih'.iLMis 
hornblende, witli erysUils of felspar. 

9. Biuso of pufrosilc.x, coloured hv hornblende. ' 

a. Porphyry. Paste of I'edditsn p'etiosilex, with crystals 
of fefepar. 

b. Ophite. Paste of green pefrbsilcx, wuh crystals of - 
felspar. 

c^Amygdaloid. Paste' of petrosilex, with nodules of 
a different colour. 

d. ISuphotide. Enclosing crystals of diallage. 

10. Base of petrosilex or compact felspar. 

«. Euriie. With mica, &r. disseininatcd. ' 

b. Leptenilc. ’^lase of granular felspar, wilh huca and 
quartz, 

c. Trachyte. With crystals' of gluSsy felspar. 

I I . , Base of clnystoDO, 

a. 

,4. Douiite. 

12. Ba.so of pitebsfeho. . , 

Stigmife/.' AViih called 

porphyritic pitchstonc). ^ ‘ " ' , 

13. Base undefermlnqd. , 

Lava, \ V,: . 

O. ^Aggregated iiTegulaily 


mixetib 

L Cemonled rocks. " 
tt. .Psammite, quwtic. Stcrniiited. 

(XUis inpl)idiM^(^qatb9«a. g 
2. Imbedded wefcifk. ^ ' 

< a, Mipipphyro; /.Qqi^i'.^3laceous, uniting distinct 

4. Pwjfite. 

^ c.. ,PuadinMfewft. Goment“ including Jargo ronndcfl 
bjfndB in different varieties of pud- 
flints." ^ 

rf. Br<*ciai The fragments angular. ; 

The mosT prevalent classidcatipti of rticka in actual use is 

' * ','.1^. -'.l l 


p(irpl«’ry. Crystals pipfelspar. 
liie. Crysitjdspf 


^OUsir including fragments 
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circunisttnccs of their occurrence in two divisions, viz. hy- 
pogeno or Plutonic rocks (as granite), and volcanic rocks 
(as obsidian); the latter being distiriguished into fresh- 
water and marine deposits, the result of chemical, vital, and 
mechanical agencies exerted in water. Many cases are 
known of an alteration of these hydrogenous rocks by con- 
tact with Plutonic or volcanic masses: by tiiis change they 
acquire the name of metamorphic rocks. Those clays and 
sandstones are hardened, and have their structure altered 
so as to resemble clay slate, quartz rock, or jasper ; and 
chalk and limestone are rendered crystalline. 

Adopting as the host and most applicable the fundamental 
distinction of pyrogenous and hydrogenous rocks, the 
student will find by experience that the bc^if not the only 
good way of describing and recognising roRcs, is by atten- 
tion to their elementary composition. The granitic, por- 
phyritic, amygduloidal, or other structures of igneous rocks, 
are so many variable circumstances due to particular acci- 
dents in the fusion or cooling of the masses, and belong 
more or less to all of them, as the compact, oolitic, arenacct)us, 
and other characteristic (extiires of liydrogeuous rocks 
mark peculiarities of their aggregation or solidification. 

Mr. Scropc has successfully shown, in his * Synop:)is of 
Vohvanic Rocks ' (Journa/ qf Science^ \i'\, xxi.), that these 
\aiious compounds may be easily and philosophically classed 
hv consideration of the relative abuiulance of two minerals, 
seldom absent from any of them, viz. felspar and nugite. 
(The fcKpar is soniotinies replaced by leuciie, haiiyiie, 
olivine or mellite; the augite by iiornblende or Litaniferous 
iron.) Hence we have only three great groups; — 

Felspathic Trachyte, 

Augito-felspathic. .Hray stone. 

Angitic Basalt. 

To each of these belong many ^ariotlCs, and many grada- 
tions of granitic, porphyritic, ainygdaloiclul, and other stiuc- 
sure.s, [L<v.\ ] By a siinibu* method we may class the older 
01 Plutonic rocks of fusion, as: Pelspaihic, — granite, porphy- 
IV, feUpar rock, elayslone, eurito, pitchstone; Augitodel- 
spalie,— Mcnito, euphotide; Augitic, — sicnite, hypersthene 
roc k, greenstone, basalt, wacke, melaphjre. 

'Dni hydrogenous rocks of most importance may be 
clas'ied uexording to their arenaceous, argillaceous, calcare- 
ous, or other basis, as— 

Arenaceous, uniform, as sandstones, sands; aggregated as 
conglomerates, pudding-stones. 

Argillaceous, uniforni« as elay and shale; containing 
fragments, as some clay cunglomcM ates. 

Argdlo-calearcous, as marls properly so called. 

Calcareous, as chalk, limestone. 

Calcareo magnesian, as dolomite. 

Haloid, as gypsum, rock s.ilt. ‘ 

Carbonaceous, as coal, lignite. 

Ferruginous, as ironstone. 

Cupriferous, as the kupferschiefer. 

Finally, all these hydrogenous rucks are liable to local 
changes, by contact or pioximity with the rocks of fusion. 
These metamorphic rocks may be classed according to the 
same form as those which are unaltered. We give below 
authentic examples of several eases of metamorphism : — 

1. Arenaceous rocks, metamorphic by induration^ as along 
greenstone dykes in Arran, and Salisbury Crags. Similar 
efiects happen beneath iron-furnaces, and when the clfect is 
in extreme the result is quartz rock. 

2. Argillaceous rocks, metamorphic by induration^ and a 
certain eonlluence of grains. In extreme cases the result 
is a kind of clay slate, or hone slate, or Lydian stone, with 
cubic pyrites, and rarely garnets^ embedded. An example of 
the latter occurs at Plas Newydd. 

3. (Calcareous rocks, metamorphic by re- arrangement of 
particles. Thus granular or saccharoid limestone is found 
by the side of the basaltic dykes in Antrim, on the green- 
stone of Teesdale, near the hypersthene of Sky, &c. The 
limestone among primary strata is of similar appearance, 
though not in contact with igneous rocks. 

... 4. Carbonaceous. (Joal becomes coke or anthracite near 
basaltic dykes. 

Examinations of this kind have shown that ordinary 
sedimentary rooks altered by heat acquire aspects and struc- 
tures and compositions resembling almost exactly those 
most common among the earliest or primary strata, as 
quartz rock, clay slate, garnet mica slate, garnet gneis8» 
granular marble, &c.; and it is therefore a probable infer- 
ence that in all such cases of strict resemblance those an- 
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tient rocks have undergone on a great scale, and under tlio 
general influence of tlie intense heat of ihe earth, tli« 
changes which are certainly ]no\ed to have happened 
locally, from limited agencies, on .substances of similar 
chemical quality. Very curcful investigations on these points 
are however still needed 1o fix limits and give precision 
and certainty to the inferences from piicnomcna. 

The circumstances which accompany the appearance of 
pyrogenous rocks will often lead us to probable views as lij 
the conditions under which they were fused and cooled. 
Thus from the granite masses of Arran and Cornual], veiy 
coarse in their granulation, veins proceed into the adjoining 
slate rocks, and become more and more fine in grain, and 
porphyritic or merely felipaihicin aspect; the coarse green- 
stone of Salisbury Crugs acquires compactness wbcie it 
touches the sandstone rocks; ill a modern furnace the centre 
of masses of fused rock or melted metal is usually the most 
porous part ; and all these facts are linked together in tlwj 
more general proposition, that slow cooling allows of largo 
and regular, while rapid refrigeration generally forces a 
minute, liasty, and confused structure, in which crystalliza- 
tion is sometimes quite destiojed. [See Ba-salt f«»r some 
notice of Mr. Gregory Watt's expciiinenls on this hub- 
stance cooled fiom fusion.] 

Considerations of this kind explain tlie generally greati r 
compaciness of Plutonic, as compared with the cclluluritv 
of volcanic rocks, and indeed there is little oilier diircn-nce 
between them than that which is inloiligible 'as a cuiij^e- 
qucnce of the outpouring of one clu^'Sator near the siirlact^, 
and under air, and the Bolidith alion of the odicr under giciit 
depths of water, as some greenstones; inclo.sed in ma«iscs of 
preconsolidated rock, as some porphyries; or slowly i'oolcd 
in eiioinious ijuantity, as granite, and hypersthenic sieinie. 

Similarly, by attention to the texture a nl structure of the 
rocks de])o>itod by water, wc find marks of scdmieniarv uc- 
cumulation in sandstones and clays, and proofs ot cbeimcal 
precipitation or vital anangeuieut in liinesloiies. We may 
put home of the results on this subject in aveiv .* 51011 . !•* 
scries, w hull can hardly fail to suggest impoitaui rellec- 
tions. 

Littoral and Flood Dcpoxtiti, as conglomerates and ‘sand- 
stones: the latter show mg often ripple-maik, soineliiiu's iiii- 
pieshions of littoial or terrestrial ammals; the foimer, a eon- 
fused aggregation icsulting from local agitation. 

Sm and llivcr /nr///, y.— Shales and cla}s, often liiielv 

and regularly laminateil, and of very uuitbrm composi- 
liou, the fiuit of inoie tram^ail deposit lou m deeper or 
calmer water. 

Pelagian Deposits, as some limesilone strata, the accu- 
mulation of dead ^IicUk, crinoidea, foramiiiifeia, &r., and 
others which are in part the preserved sliuclures of coral. 
Thus some beds of marble are really masses of crinoidea, 
others of coral, some of shells, some chalk is full of spu uho 
of sponges, &c., and other calcareous beds aie roplote wiili 
foraiiiiiiifera. 

[Basalt; Gkamtk ; Gravwackk; Gxfiss; I-av\; 
Mica Schist; Poui'Hyky; SiKAriFiCAriov.] 

ROCROY.a forlilied town in Fiance, capital of an arnui- 
disaement in the department of Ardennes, 101 miles noith- 
east of Paris by Soissous, Reims, and Me/ieie;'. Rocruy, 
then a village, was fortified by Frum,\)is I., a.i>. Ijd7. to 
defend the frontier on that side: the fortifications were 
finisliiHl, and the place raised to the rank of a town, by bis 
son Henri II. It was besieged, a.d. 1843, by the Spaniards 
, under Don Francisco de Melos, who occutued a very siroug 
position, covered by marshes and woods, and accessible only 
by a single causeway. The French under the duke of Kn- 
ghieri, afterwards better known as prince of Comic (Lc (irn/ni 
Co«//c), then only Iwenly-lwo years of age, ailvaiic.ed ^li,ani^t 
the Spaniards, and obtained a splendid and decisive Mcioiy 
(lOlh May), which laid the foundation of his niilit ny u- 
nown. The town sfumls m an exicn.'^ivc plu.n, ahoi.t five 
miles from the left bank of the Meuse. The foil ilicaium- 
are of no great importance at present, though it still laiiks 
as a fortress. The population in 1831 was 3623: the (ou iis- 
men tiiako tin w'are and carpenters* tools. There aic four 
fairs in the year. The town has a society of agricullure, 
a military hospital, and some government oilices. 

The urrondissement comprehends sixty-eight coniiunnes, 
and is divided into five cantons or dislricts, eacli under a 
justice of the peace. The population m IS31 was 43,807. 

' ROCKY MOUNTAINS is a terra usually applied to an 
extensive mountain-system in North America, but us this 
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term has too general a signirication, and therefore cannot 
vriih propriety bo applied to a particular system, geogra* 
phers call the North American range the Chippewyan 
Mountains, Those mountains occupy the central parts of 
that comincnt, but, like the Andes in South America, they 
are much nearer to the Pacific than to tho Atlantic Ocean. 
Tlie Chippewyan Mountains are far less known than the 
Andes ni South America. Perhaps more than one^half of 
the eastern declivity has been seen by travellers, who have 
given some account of it, but, with the oxceptiou of a com- 
liaralivoly small part, the whole of the western declivity is 
almost entirely unknown. 

It was formerly supposed that this mountain-system was 
only a continuation of the Andes of. South America, and 
that those two mountain-regions were connected by a chain 
which traversed the Mexican Isthmus in its whole length. 
But it is now ascertained beyond doubt that a llat country 
of considerable extent intervenes between the Andes and 
the mountains of tho Istlunus. [Panama.] It is also 
ascertained that the mountain-range which is known under 
the name of the Sierra Madre, in the northern of tho Mexi- 
can States, is not connected with any of the soutliern olT- 
sets of (he Chippewyan Mountain.s, but terminates about 
150 miles south of the Sierra de Mogollon, or that branch 
of tho Chippow)an Mountains which approaches nearest 
to it. 

This mountain-system may be divided into three parts — 
the Southern, Central, and Northern Chippewyan Moun- 
tains. The first extends from 29^ to 42^ N. lat. ; the Cen- 
tral Chippewyaus from 42** to 49** N. lat. ; and the Northern 
from 49® to nearly 70° N. lat. The whole length, from 29° 
to 70'^ N. lat., exceeds 3000 miles, and when the ridges, 
which probably traverse the iiortli-western peninsula of 
North America from oust to west, and apparently arc only 
offsets of the great mountain range, arc included, the whole 
length is about 4000 miles. 

The Southern Chippeuyans resemble the Northern 
Andes in being divided into three long ranges, which run 
off in diverging lines. The point from which they diverge 
is a mountain-knot, about 42° N. lat, and is called Sierra 
Verde. From this point the three ranges run southward. 
The most eastern range forms one elevated mass of rocks 
between 42^^ and 34° N. lat, and within these limits pre- 
serves tho name of Chippewyan or Rocky Mountains. It 
runs r.caily due south between 104° and 100° W. long. 
Between 36° and 34° N. lat. it divides into two ranges, both 
of which run southward and parallel to one another, includ- 
ing the narrow valley of the Rio Puerco, and terminate in 
the great bend of the Rio del Norte, between 29° and 30® 
N lat. Ill the present state of geographical knowledge, 
tliese two ranges, which are called the Sierra de los Co- 
manches, must be considered as the most southern extre- 
mity of the Chippewyan Mountains. It is hardly known 
on what authority these two ranges have been laid down on 
our maps, as the valley of the Rio Pucrco and the countries 
east of it are in possession of the savage and warlike tribe 
of the Comanches, who do not allow strangers to ^nter their 
country. Only the western declivity of the western range 
has been seen by travellers, who describe tho range as rising 
only to a moderate elevation, but having a very desolate 
and barren aspect, and being almost entirely without water 
and wood. 

That part of the Southern Chippewyans which extends 
from 34° to 42° N.lat. is perhaps the best known part of 
the whole system, the eastern declivity having been exa-' 
mined for a considerable extent by ^jor Long. He says 
that the breadth varies from 50 to lIR) miles. The moun- 
tains rise abruptly from the plains to the cast of them, 
towering into peaks of great height, which are visible 
at the distance of more than 100 miles cast of their 
base. They consist of ridges, knobs, and peaks variously 
disposed, among which there are many wide and fer- 
tile valleys. The more elevated parts of the mountains are 
covered with perpetual snow, which gives them a luminous, 
and at a great distance even a brilliant ajipearance, whence 
they have derived the name of the* shining mountains.’ 
Tho height of the James Peak has been ascertained to bo 
about 8500 feet above its base, which is considered as be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 feet above the sea-level. Though 
considered the highest summit in this paft of the range, 
Major lying says, that judging from the position Of the 
snow near the summit of other pehks and ridges fit no great 
distance iVom it, it is apparent that they ate much higher. 


Tlie western declivity of this range is not so steep as the 
eastern, and does not descend so deep, the upper valley of 
the Rio del Norte being considerably more elevated than 
tlie plains east of the mountains. 

The central range of the Southern Chippewyans runs nearly 
parallel to the eastern along the meridian of 107° W. long., 
and terminates near 34° N. lat with the Sierra de Mogol- 
lon, a name which is sometimes applied to the whole range, 
though others called it Sierra de los Himbres. It appears not 
to attain tho elevation of the eastern range. On the eastern 
side its slope is well defined, as no offsets branch off firom 
it, but the width and the western declivities are not known. 
It was formerly supposed that the Sierra de Mogollon was 
united by a m^^tain-ehain to the Sierra Madre in Mexico ; 
but the last-m^tioued range terminates near 32^ N. lat., 
and a level plain about 150 miles in extent intervenes be- 
tween tho two ranges. 

The western chain of the Southern Chippewyans is called 
the Sierra de los Guacaros, and it is supj^sed to join the 
principal chain at the Sierra Verde. But with tho excep- 
tion of a mountain tract, which occurs about 37° N. lat, 
and 112° W. long., and ia properly called Sierra Guacaros, 
this range is unknown in its whole extent. It is not even 
known whether this range is connected with the snow- 
capped summit of the St. Bcrnardin, which occur near 
34° N. lat. and 117° W. long. If a chain of high lands 
should be found to extend between the last-mentioned high 
summit and tho Sierra de los Guacaros, which is not impro- 
bable, the mountainous and rocky peninsula of California 
would constitute the most southern extremity of the Chip- 
pewyan Mountains. 

As tho countries surrounding the Southern Chippewyans 
arc almost entirely inhabited by savage tribes, which seem 
to have no intercourse with one another, the routes arc un- 
known, with the exception of one over the eastern range, 
near 36° N. lat., which is used by the North Amorican 
caravans, which start •from the town of Franklin in the 
state of Missouri, for the town of Santa F6in Now Mexico, 
whence they proceed to Chihuahua. The elevation of the 
mountain-pass does not appear to he very great. 

The Central Chippewyans between the Sierra Verde 
(42° N. lat.) and 49° N. lat. have been oileii Grossed by 
American travellers, in passing from tho United States to 
the river Colombia. In this part the mountain-region seems 
to contain two ranges of great elevation, running parallel 
to one another at the distance of 100 miles, and enclosing 
high valleys, which are generally filled up by the rocky 
masses, which protrude from the great chains to a consider- 
able di.stanco within the valleys. The two chains however 
do no^anh^j yie eith er on the oast or on the west into plains, 
being separatSFfTbm the level ground, which only occura at 
a groat distance from them, by billy regions of considerable 
e.\tcnt. 

. Not far from the Sierra Verde, towards the north, between 
the Spanish River, supposed to he the Rio Ckdorado, which 
falls into the most northern recess of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, and the Big Horn River, an affluent of the Missouri, the 
eastern chain of the mountains contains a deep and wide 
depression, which presents 4B^«asy passage over the range, 
so easy indeed that it may be crossed by carriages. In 
these parts there is a plain between moderate heights, 
which 18 about ten miles in circumference, and the surface 
of which is encrusted with salt as white as snow to a depth 
of twelve or eighteen inches. North of this depression tho 
mountains rise to a greater height ; but they do not present 
a range of uniform elevation ; they are rather extensive 
groups, here and there overtopped by high peaks, among 
which there is one which probably rises to 1 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. l^e eastern range is furrowed 
longitudinally by de^ and narrow valleys drained by small 
and rapid streands. The higher parts or the ranges consist 
of granite, and are bleak and bare, being pearly destitute 
of vegetation, but many of the inferior ridges are scantily 
clothed with scrub pines, oaks, cedar, and fhrze. In 
some places these mountains have traces of volcanic action 
Someofdhe interior vallevs are strewed with scoria and 
broken stones, evidently qf volcanic origin, and vestiges of 
extinct craters are seen on the highest points.. 

Farther north, between 45° and 47^ the eastern range 
appears to maintain a move equal elevation, and to rise to a 
great height Their highest parts are covered with s^ow 
in the months of August and September, and in the )bwer 
parts, along the watercourses ana in the ravinesi snow does 
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not disappear till the month of June. The mean elevation 
of tiiia range may be between 8000 and 9000 feet. This 
chain probably does not exceed 80 or 40 miles in width. 
The western chain, which is somewhat lower, appears to bo 
of greater width. The middle of this range, which is cs^lled 
the Blue Mountains towards its northern extremity, is in 
some parts covered with dense and gloomy forests, and cut 
up by deep and precipitous ravines ; but along its western 
side there is a hilly region, in which several wide depres- 
sions occur, most of which are well watered, and are prairie 
lands. Clarke River, one of the upper branches of the 
Columbia runs through a narrow valley, which at the place 
where it opens on the Columbia River expands into a plain 
about 60 miles in cireumference, which has a good soil. In 
this part of the Chippewyan Mountains two easy passes are 
found between 46” and 47”, or between the upper brunches 
of tho Missouri and Clarke River; and it is stated, that 
they could be rendered fit for carriages without much labour. 
It is supposed that the base on which this part of the 
mountain system rests is between 4000 and 5000 feet above 
(he sea-Ievel. 

But the approach to these ^passes is not easy, as the 
greatest part of the country immediately east of the moun- 
tains is covered with high and very rugged hills. The outer 
edge of this extensive mountain-region seems to be formed 
by a range of high hills, called the Black Hills, which at 
its southern extremity, on the north bank of the southern 
fork of the Platte River or Nebraska, is about 100 miles jrom 
the principal chains of iho Chippewyan Mountains, but as 
it proceeds northward, diverges from their direction. The 
last-named ranges run north-north-west, whilst the Black 
Hills, beginning at the southern fork of the Nebraska, 
stretch thence in a north-east direction, and terminate in . 
the great bend of tho river Missouri, enclosing the valley of 
the Little Missouri on both sides. Thus tho Black Hills 
near 48° N. lat. are more than 400 miles from tho eastern 
chain of tho Chippewyans. The connecting link between 
these two chains is formed by the Big Horn Mountains, 
which consist of two ridges that extend along both sides of 
Big Horn River to the place where that river joins the 
Y ellow Stone River. The eastern of these two ridges seems 
to join the Black Hills south of 45”, near the sources of the 
Little Missouri. The Big Horn Mountains are described as 
a very rugged region of hills and rocky masses, of moderate 
height, but rising very steep. Their surface is diversified 
by numerous glens, in which clumps of pine-trees occur, 
and a profusion of grass and different plants. The Black 
Hills rise to a considerable elevation. In some parts they 
are covered with loose stones, and intersected by deep 
valleys, especially towards their nortyujn extremity, but 
farther south they consist mostly of bar^ocks, and there is 
little vegetation on their declivities. The country west of 
tho Black Hills and south of the Big Horn Mountains is 
generally level or undulating. It is destitute of trees, but 
in most places covered with coarse grass, on which the 
buffaloes find abundant pasture. The extensive country 
which lies between the Black Hills and north of the Big 
Horn Mountains is entirely covered with ridges of hills 
rising to a moderate elevation, but presenting a great 
variety of shapes, like the ruins of old castles, domes, 
peaks, &c. In this region originate the numerous rivers 
by whose confluence the river Missouri is formed, besides 
its first great confluent the Yellow Stone River, which 
receives the waters of the Big Horn River. The great velo- 
city with which the Missouri flows all through its course, and 
the numerous falls on its upper branches, favour the sup- 
position that the base of this hilly region is at least 5000 feet 
above the sea-level. This supposition is also confirmed by the 
severity of the climate. Night-frosts occur in the higher 
partsofthe narrow valleys in the month of August. As none 
of the numerous peaks which are dispersed over this region 
are covered with snow all the year round, it appears that 
the elevation of the summits above their base can hardly 
exceed gOOO feet 

Tl\e first atferopfs of the North Americans to pass to the 
west of the Chippewyan mountains were made along the 
course of the Mis^uri river by Lewis and Clarke, and they 
traversed the jogged hilly region which we have just no- 
ticed. Though, according to their report, tho mountain- 

S asses in those parts are of vely efisy adoess, and of such a 
escription that even carts might pass them without great 
inconvenience, they found extensive tracts covered with 
snow in the month of June, and besides the great length of 


this road, It was tedious, fatiguing, and not exempt from 
danger. Later travellers have taken a shoner. and to all 
appearance, a more convenient road. They ascend the 
Missouri to the vicinity of 45” N. lal., then pass by a 
west route to the Black Hills, which ihey iraveisc m u ib^ 
sources of the Little Missouri, and soinh' of the place wluMe 
this ran^e is connected with the Big Horn MuiiMiams 
They then travel along the sonih-easleni declivity of ilm 
last- mentioned range to its junction witli the Clnppewyan 
Mountains, where they pass by the wide dcpiesMuii above 
noticed to the upper branches of Lewis River. 

The billy region which lies west of the Chippewjan 
mountains is far more extensive. In fact it occupies the 
whole country which lies between the western of the two 
principal ranges and the shores of the Pacific. In some 
places indeed there are plains of considerable exlmt, i)ut 
they are surrounded by ranges of hills, and thoir surface is 
generally undulating. The general deedivity of the surface 
is also far from being gentle, as the rivers which drain this 
region are interrupted by rapids and cataracts. In some 
places the rapids are 30, 40, and even 60 miles long, and 
of course render nearly the whole course of the riveri unfit 
for navigation. Among the higher ranges which traverse 
this region, that should be noticed whicdi begi’is at Cape 
Mendocino on the Pacific, and is supposed to extend east- 
ward, and to join the principal range of the Chippewyans 
near the Sierra Verde. It is not known whether acontinuous 
mountain-range exists in these pails, but fnmi the fact that 
these districts contain the watershed between the nvers 
which fall into the lower course of the Columbia River ami 
those which run to tho S. Francisco or Bucna^cnt^ra, tho 
existence of such a range is inferred. It scorns very pro- 
bable that another range, which extends along the Pacific 
from 100 to 150 miles from the slioro, and terminates on the 
banks of the Columbia River opposite the Long Narrows, is 
immediately connected with the mountains near Cape 
Mendocino. This last- mentioned range, which is pretty 
well known in the vicinity of the Columbia River, contains 
sotne summits which rise above the snow-lino. Mount 
Hood, about 50 miles south of the cataracts ami rapids 
called the Long Narrows, attains the elevation of 15,900 
feet above the sea. 

The Northern Chippewyans extend from 4!>” N. liit. to 
the mouth of the river Mackenzie, a distance of more than 
1500 miles. Their direction is nearly due norlh-we?t. The 
southern portion, between 40” and 55” N. lat, seems to be 
the highest part of tho whole range. Most of the summits 
are covered with snow all the year round. Two of them 
have been measured. Mount Hooncr is 15,690 feet, and 
Mount Brown nearly 16,000 feel high. These two summits 
are between 52” and 53” N. lat. On their eastern declivities 
rise tho northern fork of the Saskatchevan and the river 
Athabasca, and from tho western descend the rivers that 
fonn the two principal blanches of the Columbia River. 
These two branches flow northward and southward in a deep 
and narrow valley which extends above 300 miles along the 
western base of the mountains. To the west of this valley rises 
the western chain of the Chippewyan Mountains; it i.s very 
little known, except as to its general diieclion and its ele- 
vation, which is much inferior to that of tho eastern range. 
There are two mouiUain-nasses over this portion of the Chip- 
pewyans which are used. The more southern is near 52” 
30' N. lat., probably along the louthern declivity of Mount 
Hooper. It leads from the head of the northern bram h of 
the Saskatchevan, by a short portage to one of the atlluents 
of the Columbia, whid\ enters that river near the place when^ 
its two upper braiicheV running in opposite directions, meet 
one another. The northern mountain-road occurs near 53° 
30' N. lat,, between the Red Deer River, a branch of the 
Athabasca, and the northern branch of the Columbia River. 
It appears that those two passes are only practicable from 
the end of June to the middle orSeptetnber, when they arc 
crossed by the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company wlio 
bring the furs collGcted in the countries west of the Cliip- 
pewyan Mountains to their establishments on the east of 
that range. The country along the eastern base of this part 
of the Chippewyans is a level, which has a dry sandy soil 
towards the south, with a scanty vegetation of coaiso grass, 
but farther north it is covered with woods, and in many 
places is swampy. The tracts which skirt tho foot of tho 
range seem to be about 2000 feet abo\ o the sea-level. 

Farther north, between 56” and 5 7” N. lat„ the Chippewyans 
Were traversed by MacHonsipi who followed the course of tho 
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Peace River, Tliia river breaks through the eastern range The statement, that the most northern portion of the Chip- 
of the mountains, its upper course being in a valley between pewyan Mountains consists of several parallel ridges is partly 
the two principal ranges, which appear to be here of nearly confirmed by the manner in which this mountain-sytem ter* 
equal height. Both of them contain summits which are minates on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, Between the 
always covered with snow. Their height above the sea- embouchure of the most western arm of the Mackenzie 
level however seems' to fall short of 4000 feet. Their ele* River (137** W. long.) aud 146*" W. long., four distinct ridges 
vation above the flat country east of the range does not are seen from 12 to 25 miles from the shore. At their 
cvcced 1500 feet, and tlieir base is hardly more than 2000 northern extremity, they are divided from one another by 
feet above the sea. The western range, which is about 200 valleys about 20 or 30 miles wide. The summits of the 
miles tVom the Pacific^ constitutes the watershed between two eastern chains, called Richardson Chain and Buckland 


the rivers which run east to the Atlantic and west to 
the Pacific. The valleys of the Peace River, or Unjigah, 
and its tributaries, contain very little level ground. Steep 
rucks commence at a abort distance from the banks of the 
rivers. In some places the summits of these rocks extend 
in level plains to some distance from the lower valley of the 
river, but in others their surface is broken into small ridges 
or isolated Those rocky masses are furrowed by nar* 

row valleys, flit which the tributaries of the Upper Peace 
River run with lp^at rapidity between steep rocks. Though 
it is very cold In these elevated valleys, even in the earlier 
part of the summer, and this region on that account is only 
\ isited by the native tribes in that season, yet nearly the whole 
of it is covered with trees, whilst the mountains farther- 
south are generally bare, or only clothed with stunted trees 
and shrubs. The low tracts along the Peace River and 
some of Its tributaries are covered with willows and alders, 
interspersed with spruce and white birch, and the uplands 
are overgrown with pines, cypress, spruce, and some other 
lrco.s. Later information confirms these observations of 
Mackenzie. North of 52® or 53“ N. lat. the forests that 
rover the declivities of the Chippewyan Mountains are very 
extensive, and the trees themselves are large and of very 
vigorous growth. 

North of .57“ the mountains appear rather to sink lower, 
than to rise. We have no information as to the elevation 
and chaiacicr of the mountain system as far north as 62^. 
It seems, tliat it occupies a much greater width, and con* 
sisfs of three or more ranges running parallel to one another, 
or nearly so, in the direction of the whole chain. Owing to 
tins circumstance, the watershed between the rivers which 
fall respectively into the Atlantic and Pacific is advanced 
much more to the west, and seems to occur about 100 miles 
from the shores of the Pacific. TheTurnagain River, which I 
after having left the mountain-region assumes the name of I 
the Southern Branch of the Mackenzie, rises on the water* I 
shed just mentioned, and breaks through two ranges of 
mountains .before it reaches the great plain east of the 
Chippewyans. Between the ranges which fill up this im- 
mense tract of country there are low tracts, which however 
are partly covered with water, if it be true, as it is said, that 
about one-sixth of the entire surface of this region consists 
of extensive lakes. This circumstance shows that the mass 
of snow which falls every winter must be very great, and 
that the general slope of the country must be gradual. It 
is said that a great part of the country is also covered with 
trees. 

Between 62“ and 69“N. lat. the eastern ranges of the Chip- 
pewyan Mountains approaches the valley of the Mackenzie 
River, and within these limits they were seen by Franklin 
on his second expedition to the Polar Sea. Dr. Richard- 
son says that they appear to consist of short conical peaks, 
scarcely rising 2000 feet above the river: Lateral ridges 
project from their sides, which stretch south-south-west 
and north-north- east, being nearly at right angles to the 
general course of the great range, to which tney belong. 
Their bases are from one to two miles wide, and their 
eastern slopes present a succession of precipices, with shelv- 
ing acclivities beneath them, formed of debris, and ex- 
hibit on their faces regular lines of stratification. The 
valleys which separate these ridges and open upon the 
river, are narrow, with level bottoms, but very steep sides 
well clothed with trees. One of these ridges presents towards 
the river a very precipitous descent, 1 200 feet high, which 
extends for at least 15 miles. According to information 
obtained on the spot, the mountain-range consists of 14 or 15 
ridges, of which the three easternmost are the most rugged, 
those that succeed being broader and more rounded. It seems 
that a large portion of this mountain-region is drained by the 
Peel River, which breaks through the eastern ridge near 
67^ 40' N. lal, but is only known at its junction with the 
Mackenzie River, where it is a river of considerable size, 
und brings down a great volume of water. ^ 


Chain, are lower, being firee from snow in summer, but the 
two western, called British Chain and Romanzow Chain, are 
always covered with snow. Romanzow Chain occupies the 
greatest width, and presents to the Arctic Ocean a front 
exceeding 60 miles in extent. These chains consist of slate- 
rocks ; their summits are rounded and naked, but the nar- 
row valleys between them are covered with grass. No bushes 
nor oven shrubs appear on their declivities. At a great dis- 
tance farther west, between 151^ and 152“, the northern 
extremity of another chain, called Pelly Mountains, is seen 
from the shores of the Arctic Ocean, but it is not known 
if this chain is connected wj^i the Chippewyans. 

It is not improbable that the mountain-chain which is 
observed to skirt the shores of the Pacific, at no great dis- 
tance from the sea, and in numerous places to advance with 
its oflTsets close to the water’s edge, forms a part of the 
Chippewyan system and is connectecl with it. But on this 
point we are without information, the interior of the coun- 
tries*along this coast not having been visited by Europeans. 
Nor do we know how far the rocky peninsula of Aliaska, 
with its snow-capped volcanoes, may be considered as an 
appendage of the Chippewyan Mountains, aa the interior 
of tliat largo peninsula, which extends between the Pacific 
and the Arctic Sea, is closed against our researches by the 
inhospitable nature of the country. 

Nothing certain is known respecting the minerals of this 
range. Some traces of iron and lead have been observed. 
Roi^'salt exists in several places, especially in the Southern 
Chippewyans, where several rivulets occur, whose water is 
salt or brackish. . Coal has been found in several places in 
the Northern Chippewyans, especially in the southern por- 
tion, near the Saskatchevan and reace River, and also 
towards the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 

(Humboldt’s Essai Politique $ur la Nouvelle Espagne ; 
Pike's Exploratory Travels through the Western Territory 
of North America^ &c, ; James’s Account qf Major Longue 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains; Lewis and Clarke’s 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri^ &c. ; Irving’s As- 
toria; Mackenzie’s Voyages through the Continent of 
North America to the Frozen and Pacifle Oceans ; Frank- 
lin’s SeconlM^af^ition to the Polar Sea; Dcase find 
Simpson's 'Account of the recent . Arctic Discoveries,* in 
the London Geographical Journal, vol. viii.) 

ROD. [Pkrch.T 

RODE'NTIA, Rongeurs, the name of Cuvier’s fifth fa- 
mily of mammals. 

Speakfng of the Phalangm [Marsttpialia, vol. xiv., p. 
460], Cuvier observes that their canine teeth are so small 
that they may be considered as null ; and, consequently, the 
nourishment of those animals consists in great part of vege- 
table productions ; their intestines are long, aud their csDCum 
ample; and the Kanguroos, which are entirely without 
canines, live altogether upon herbage. He then states that 
the series of animals under consideration, and which possess 
a still less perfect mastication, may be commencK^ by the 
Wombat. |Marsupialia, vol. xiv., p. 463.] 

Cuvier in continuation remarks that two great inoisor 
teeth in each jaw, separated ftom the molars by a wide space, 
could hardly seize a living prey, nor rend flesh ; they could 
not even cut aliments, but they might serve for reducing 
them by continued labour into fine molecules— in a word, for 
gnawing them ; whence the term Rodents, or Gnawers, ap- 
lied to this order. With these weapons they attack me 
ardest vegetable produotions. and frequently feed on wocid 
and bark. The better to effect this object, these incisors 
have enamel in front only, so that their posterior border 
being worn away more than their anterior edge, they aro 
always kept set like a chisel; their prismatic mrm causes 
them to grow from the root in proportion to the wearing 
down of their cutting edge, and this disposition to grow or 

n h forward from the root is so strong, that if one of them 
)st or broken, its antagonist, meeting with no opnotition 
to keep it within bounds, develops itself so as to become 
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monstrous. [Bcatbb* vol. iv., p, 121.] The lower jaw is 
articulated by a longitudinal condyle, so as to have no hori- 
Kontal movement except from behind forwards, and vice 
ver^t cohvenient for the action of gnawing; the molars 
con8C(|uently have flat crowns, the ebamellea eminences of 
which are always transversal, so as to be in opposition to the 
horisontal movements of the jaw, and to be better adapted 
for trituration. 

The genera in which these eminences are simple lines, 
and which have the crown of the tooth very flat, are more 
exclusively firugivorous ; those which have the eminences 
divided into blunt tubercles are omnivorous ; and, finally, 
the small number of those which have points more willin^y 
attack other animals, and approximate a little to the 
Carnivora. 

The form of the body of the Rodents is in general such 
that their hinder parts exceed their anterior ones, so that 
they leap rather than walk ; this disposition in some of them 
is as excessive as in the kanguroos. 

The intestines of the animals of this order are very long; 
their stomach simple or slightly divided, and their cncum 
often very voluminous, even more so than the stomach. 
The Myoxi (Dormice) want the caecum. 

Preparations illustrative of the male organs of the Ro- 
dentia will be found in the Physiolo,Hcal Seriei of the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons; Nos. 2483 to 2504, 
both inclusive: of these Nos. 2483 to 2487, exhibiting those 
of the Beaver with the preputial or castor-pouches, and 
Nos. 2492, 2492 A, those of the Acuchi with the penis 
armed on each side with a dentated horny ridge, are remark* 
able. Those of the other Cavies^ Nos. 2493 to 2497 (both 
inclusive), exhibit similar peculiarities. The placenta is 
simple. Preparations Nos. 2742 to 2751, both inclusive, 
illuslrato the female organs. 

Tile brain of the Rodents is nearly smooth and without 
convolutions ; the orbits are not separated from the temporal 
fussoo, which have but little depth ; the eyes are entirely di* 
reeled laterally ; the zygomatic arches, delicate and curved 
below, announce the weakness of the jaws; the fore-arms 
have scarcely any rotatory motion, and their two bones are 
nearly united; in a word, the inferiority of these animals 
shows itself in the greater part of the details of their organi- 
zation. Nevertheless, the genera which have the strongest 
clavicles enjoy a certain dexterity, and use their fore-fbet 
for carrying their food to their mouth: others again (the 
squirrels) climb trees with facility. (Regne Animal.) 

The following animals are arranged by Cuvier under the 
order Rodentia 

The S(iuirrols(iSfcffirti«, Linn.), viz. : the Squirrels properly 
so called {Sciiarust Cuv.) ; the Flying Squirr els {Pteromys ) ; 
the Aye- Aye iCheiromys). 

The Rats viz. : the Marmots (Arctomys, 

Spermyahilut ) ; Dormice (MyoxuSt Gm.) ; the Spiny 
Hats {Echimy&)t Jlydromys, Capromys ; the Rats properly 
so calldif {Mus, Cuv.) ; the Jerbilles {Gerbillus, Merione $) ; 
the Hamsters (Cricf/ai) ; the Field Rats L&c^p.), 

subdivided into the Ondatras '{Fiber, Cuv.), the ordinal)' 
Field-Rats (Arvicola, Cuv.. Hypudaus, Ilb), and the Lem- 
mings (Georyefnie, 111); Otomye, and the Jerboas {Dipue, 
Gin.). 

Tlie Jumping Hares (Nekmys, F. Cuv. ; Pedetee, III). 

The Rat-Moles {Spalax, Guld.). 

Bathyergue {Orycteree, F. Cuv.). 

Geomys ( Rretidosf onto, Say ; Licht.) 

Diplostoma, Raf. 

The Beavers (Castor), 

The Couias (Myopotamus, Com.). 

The Porcopinea (Hystrix, L\nn.), viz.: the Porcupines 
properly so called (Hystrix, Cuv.) ; Atherurus, Cuv. ; Ere- 
thizon, F. Cuv. ; and the Coendoua (Synetheres, F. Cuv., 
Cereolabes, Brandt). 

The Hares (Lepus, Linn.), viz.: tha True Hares (Lepus, 
Guv.), and LagoSnySf Cuv. 

The Gapyhara ( HydrooharuSi Erxl). 

The Guinea Pigs {AneemOf F. Guv.; Cavia, 111). 

The Mocos (Kerodon, F. Cuv.). 

The Agoutis (Chloromys, F. Cuv.; Dasyprocia, lU.), 
and- 

The Paoas (Ceslogenys, F. Cuv.). 

Hr. G.Hm Gray, who observes that the animals of this 
order are exceedingly difficult to arrange, gives the follow- 
ing as an attempt to classify the G/irer ocoording to their 

1^^.. . .. .. f,. _ i 
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* Fur, with scattered larger hairs or spines; tail spiny 
or scaly. 

Family 1. Muridae; 2. Histriddee, 

** Fur nearly equally sqfi ; tail none, or hairy. 

Fam. 3. Leporida; 4, JerboicUe ; 5, Aspalacidee. For 
the further development of Mr. Gray's arrangement, see the 
articles Leporidjc, Murid>b, and Porcupinzs. 

Mr. Swainson (Classification qf Quadrupeds) divides the 
Glires, or Gnawing Quadrupeds, into two main divisions, 
viz.: ], Those with clavicles; 2, those with rudimentary, or 
no clavicles; and a third division, Marsupial Rodeniia, 
* situation uncertain.’ 

The first division consists of the genera Castor, Fiber, 
Myopotamus, Rats and Mice, and ^pdrrels, [MuRiDiS, 
vol. XV., pp, 496, 407.] 

The second division embraces the genera Hystrix (with 
the subgenera Acanthion, Erethizon, Synatheres, and 
Sphigurus), Lepus (with the subgenus Lagomys), and Cavia 
(with the subgenera Hydrocheef'ps, Cobaya, Cavia). 

Under the Marsupial Rodents are placed the genera 
Phaseolomys (with the subgenus Amblotes), and Phascol- 
arctOs.^ 

In the * Magazine of,Natural History,’ New Scries (1839), 
will be found Mr. Waterhouse's interesting * Observations 
on the Rodeniia, with a view to point out the groups as in- 
dicated by the structure of the Crania in this order of Mam- 
mals.* And in November, 1839, tho same accurate ob- 
server laid before a meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London a tabular view of the distribution of this numerous 
order. 

Mr. Waterhouse stated, that in the construction of the fol- 
lowing table he had endeavoured to display the geographical 
distrib^ution of the sections of the order Rodeniia, and that 
to accomplish this, it of course became necessary to combino 
some system of classification, with an arrangement of the 
genera according to the countries in which they were found 
The table is divided into five columns, one column being 
devoted to each of the following portions of the globe: 1st, 
Europe and North Asia; 2nd, North America; 3rd, Africa; 
4th, India and the Indian islands ; 5tli, South America and 
the West Indian islands. 

In these columns the names of tho genera found in each 
province are inserted, and the number of known species be- 
longing to each genus (as nearly as can be ascertained) is 
also indicated. Horizontal lines separate tho genera 
according to the sections to which they are supposed to 
belong. 

The few Rodents found in Australia all belong to the 
family Muridx, About six species are known, and these 
appertain to the genera Mus, Hapalotis, Licht. (which is 
the Conilurus of Mr. Ogilby), Hydromys and Pseudomys. 

* The first thing that strikes the attention,’ observed Mr. 
Waterhouse, * is, that the great mass of South American 
Rodents belong to a different section from those of the 
northern portions of tho globe, and that they are of a lower 
»ade of organization, as is also the case with respect to the 
(ild and Now World Monkeys.’ 

The next point to which Mr, Waterhouse drew attention 
was the relative number of species found in warm and in 
temperate climates. ' If the number of species found in the 
two provinces, Europe (including North Asia) and North 
America, be added together, the total is 1 80 species ; whilst 
in all the rest of the world taken together tho amount is 
only 206 ; and if from this last number those species which 
inhabit the temperate portions of South America and Aus- 
tralia (amounting to about 30) be deducted, and added to 
the first amount, it would appear that the Rodents are most 
abundant in temperate regions. In the Mammals of large 
size the case is reversed. 

* The total number of species inhabiting each of the pro- 
vinces pointed out in the table varies less than perhaps 
might be expected. The Europ^n province, North Ame- 
rica, and South America, are nearly equal as to the number 
of species they contain ; India and Africa are also nearly 
equal, but they contain fewer species than either of the other 
provinces. 

* The Squirrels, Rats, Porcupines, and Hares (constituting 
the genera Sdurus, Mus, Hystrix, and Lepus) are the only 
groups which are found in all the provinces. 

* The Sciufidadhound most in North America and India, 
and are least abundant in Africa and South America, lii 
the latter country they appear to bo chiefly confined to the 
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* The Muridtc are about equally abundant in Eurone. 
Africa, and South America; in North America and Inaia 
they are much less numerous. 

* The Arvicolidee appear to bo confined to North America 
and the European province. In South America they are 
apparently replaced by the Octodontidaf, Chinchillida^ and 
CavivUe, 

‘ The family Leporidat is but feebly represented in each 
of the provinces above mentioned, excepting in North 
America, where the number of species already discovered is 
almost equal to all those found in other portions of the 
globe taken together. In earlier periods these Rodents, 
which are very low in the scale, appear to have been much 


more numerous, judging from the fossil remains which have 
been found — at least in the European province. 

* The remaining families of Rodents are almost entirely 
confined to South America. The genus Aulacodus of W estern 
Africa, the genera Petromys, an inhabitant of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Baihyerguit found both at the Cape and 
north-eastern portions of Africa, possess certain characters 
in which they approach the South American forms, ib- 
iromvs analogically appears to represent the Octodons of 
South America, and baihyergua may be compared to the 
Pdephagomyi and Ctenonnys; whilst ui Aulacodu$ 
we possess a reprosentative of the Capromys of the West 
Indies.* 
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lands. 
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Sriurida . . . 

1 

5 >SciunH. 

1. Pteromys. 

1. Tnmia<). 

3 Spermitphilug. 

2. A return} K. 

20. Sciiiriis. 

.1 Pteiumys. 

6 Taini.'it. 

10. Spprmophiliis. 

8. Aretumyii. 

1. Apioduntia, 

5. .Sclunia. 

3. Xcrui. 

25. Seim us. 

9. Plerumys. 

Semrus. 
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’ 3. Myoxni. 


2. Gnphiunia 

3. Myuxiii. 
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MuridfW . . \ 

1 

1 

1 

8. DipiiM, 

16. Mii9. 

6. Crieeliw. 

2. Mt rioneii, 

6. f Mils. 

l hesperomys. 

1. 

2. Neotuina. 

4. Dipus, 

10. Mils. 

2. Di'iiilmmyii. 

6. Gt’rlulliiH. 

1. pKAiiiniotnys. 

3. Eiiryutis. 

12. Mus. 

2 Oerblllu*!. 

1. Flilucrimys. 

S. Uhizomys. 

30. f Mns. 

i Hc^peromyni. 

3. Keitlirutlou. 


1 Arvicolidte . 

•{ 

1. C.istor. 

20 ArvIcoU. 

4 (.iMnniiifi. 

2. 

- .. 

1. Ca<lor. 

1. Ouilalra. 

3. Arviciil 1 . 

' 4. Lrmmii^. 

10. Giu>inv'<. 
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^Hystricida, 

.{ 

1. Ilyctrix. 

1. Lrctliison. 

1. Ilystrix- i 

1. Hystiix. 

1. Athcrura. 

9. Sy tit'llicics. 
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1 

1 
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1. Aii).’i<’u<lae. 

1. 1 »rycli rtu. 

4. IlalhyorxuM. 

1. PetromYs. 


3. Capromys. 

1* Myopu'amus. 

10. Echutiys. 

6. Nidomyw. 

1. Orcoinyi. 

2 DiisypitN'fa. 

1. roilogenyi*. 
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2. Ctmomys. 

1. Putiphngumy's. 
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1. Octodon. 

2. Abrocoma. 


1 CkinrhilUAn, . . 
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1. Chinohillo. 

2. Lagutis. 
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1. LiiKUSturaus. 
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6. Cavia. 

.9. KcriMlon. 
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Leporidfd . . 


5. Lepiis. 

3. 

15. LepiH. 

1. Lagoroys. 

6. LcpiiH. 

4. I.eptu. 

1. Lairomyiu 

1. 


j 

31 epc. 16 (.'en. 

99 ftpe. 19 gcQ. 

S3 Bpo. 16 j^en. 

58 spc. 10 gen. 

■89 rpe. 25 gen. 


Mr. Waterhouse observed, * that he had not yet been able 
to satisfy himself as to the precise situation, in a systematic 
classification, of the genera Ctenodactyluspn^ UelamyB, the 
former from North and the latter from South Africa. Four 
other genei-a are omitted in the above table for the same 
reason ; they are Otomys* of Dr. Smith, a genus found at 
the Cape of Good Hope ; Akodon, Meyen, which inhabits 
Peru ; HeterOmys, Desmarcst, founded on the Mw anoma- 
Itu of Thompson, an animal found in the island of Trinidad : 
and lastly, Sarxomys of F. Cuvier, which is supposed to be 
from North America. These four genera in all probability 
belong to the famdy Muridas, 

* The genus Aplodontia is placed with Sditridof, but it 
must be observed that it differs much from the typical spe- 
cies of that group, there being no post-orbital process to 
the skull, and the molar teeth being rootless.’ {ZqoI, 
Frnc.) 

The student should further consult The Zoology of the 
Voyage of H.M.S* Beagle^ Nos. ii., iii., iv. of part li. {Mam- 
malid), where many l^ents are described and figured, 
and the characters of the Octodontidee (pp. 83, 84) clearly 
pointed out. 

Wc have good reason for stating that besides the Lepo- 

* Thift ii « iliWvrcnt geous Cram the OUtmi of CuTlet, which is EwrftoiU of 
BreoUt, 


ridfo, which differ considerably from all other groups of 
Rodents, there are only a few genera which Mr. Waterhouse 
has not yet sufliciently examined to determine satisfactorily 
to himself how many htmilies they form. These genera are 
the South American forms Capromyet Myopotamua, Echu 
mys, Cercomys, Daeyprocta, and Ceelogenya ; they are, in 
his opinion, certainly very nearly allied to each other, and 
may perhaps with propriety bo collected into one family 
under the name of l^yproctidat. There arc moreover cer- 
tain African genera which Mr. Waterhouse has not yet had 
an opportunity of thoroughly examining. Some observa- 
tions by the same author on the famili^ Chinchillida and 
CaviidtB will be found in the Zoological Proceedings for 
1839 (p. 61). 

Brandt has admirably worked out the family Hyatricid<Pt 
in \\\%Mammalium Exoiicorum nooorunttVel mmm rite cog- 
nitorum, Musei Academid Zoologici Descriptiones et leanest 
(Petropoli, 1835) 4to. 

* Fossil Rodrntia. 

Dr. Lund, in his view of the Fauna of Brazil, previous to 
the last' geological revolution,* afier noticing the living Ro- 
dents inhabiting that district, proceeds to notice the remains 
found in the limestone caves thero. 

* There k a gAod translativn of thii moit iDleretUng paper ia tbt UMOthif 
o/iyafifra/i7iif(e9>New8eii0s,lMO. 
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He commences vitfi the common Brazilian wood-rat, 
Mas lasiwwt observing that he knows of very few caves 
in which remains of this animal are not found, and that in 
many they occur in such prodigious quantities as to excite 
astonishment. He cites as an instance the numbers which 
he found in a cavern near Caxoero do Gampo, which is 120 
feet long, from 6 to 0 feet wide, and from 30 to 40 feet high. 
Its tloor for a distance of 20 feet iVom the entrance was 
covered with abed of earth perfectly identical with the soil 
outside, and which had evidently been washed in by rain- 
water. Farther in, this bed of earth disappeared, and was 
replaced by a layer of very loose brownish or block mould, 
about a foot thick, and completely full of small bones, more 
abundant in some places than in others. Dr. Lund filled 
a box, containing about half a cubic foot, with this mould ; 
and counted in it about 2000 separate rami of the under- 
jaw of Mus laHurui and about 400 of Didelphis murinus^ 
besides a small number ot the jaws of other animals. Most 
of tho bones were broken ; the smaller ones only, such as 
those of the feet, the vertebro, and the strongest long bones 
being entire. All 4he skulls were fractured, so that a por- 
tion of each was usually wanting: those which lay deepest 
were brown, brittle, and adhered to the tongue; the uppermost 
bones were all very fresh. Upon the surface of the earth 
the elytra and legs of beetles were scattered. Dr. Lund is 
of opinion that tho Strix perlatat which is met w'ith 
abundantly in the caverns, is the predatory animal which 
collected these bones. The remains of the Wca and Gutii 
are frequently found unconnected with the heaps of bones 
cast up by the owls. 

Dr. Lund further observes that the most numerous genus 
of the family of Rodents is the genus Mus, with six species 
of which, indigenous to the district, he is acquainted, besides 
two which have been introduced from Europe mus- 
CMtus)^ the other, as he suspects, from Asia {Mus setosus, 
Lund). Tho abundant remains of this genus collected by 
him from the caverns prove its existence in tho antient 
world. The species, difficult to distinguish by external 
characters, are, he remarks, still more so when fragments 
only of their skeletons remain. He was however able to 
•make out two or perhaps three extinct species. In several 
caverns he found remains of a fossil species of Echimys 
which approaches very nearly to Echimys Aperedidest Lund. 
He also found traces of a species belonging to the fossil 
period which agree very closely with Echimys sulcidens* A 
gigantic Synetheres {Cercolahes, Brandt) belonged to the 
aiitient Fauna of the district; for the fragments in the pos- 
session of Dr. Lund indicate a creature very little inferior in 
bulk to the wild hog. The fossil species moreover presents, 
he tells us, a nearer resemblance t^h^raallcr existing 
species (Syu. t7t«tdtoza)tjm|^o^thlflff^ {Syn, preken- 
silis\ so that, would be classed, by those 

zoologists whi^^fMe a generic division, between these two 
species^juitfer the genus Sphiggurus, He discovered a 
small R^ent which did not agree with any of the genera 
at present existing in that country. The fossil remains of 
the genera Lepus and Anama were abundant in the caves, 
and those of a species of Dasyprocta still more so: these 
more or less closely resemble tlie recent species of their 
respective genera. A second snecics of Dasyprocta was rare 
and of extraordinary size, the long bones of the hinder ex- 
tremities being almost as large as those of the roebuck. Dr. 
Lund proposes the name of Dasmrocta Capreolus for this 
fossil animal. Of tfie C^var or Capybara two fossil species 
were found ; one identical with that now in existence, the 
other of great size. For this lost Dr. Lund proposes the 
name of Hydrocharus sulcidens. It was nearly five feet in 
length, so as to stand, as Dr. Lund observes, midway be- 
tween the existing species of this geilus and the South Ameri- 1 
can Tapir. The remaina .of the genus Kca {Calogenysy 
were found fossil in most of the Brazilian caves, and wei’e 
amassed to a great extent Two extinct species are named 
by Dr. Lund— IdHeeps and calogenys rugi- 
ceps: a third, much larger, having been not inferior to the 
living Cc^bara, is named by him Ceelogenys nunfor. 

Dr. Lund remarks that with reference to the numerical 
relations of this order in the present and former periods, 
we see tliat only one of the existing Brazilian genera 
absent fiom the lilt of fossil genera, namely, that of the 
squirrels. Dr. Lund.fbrther observes that the total num- 
ber of species at present existing in the district examined 
by him is 18: but he only discovered 16 belonging to the 
•Minct Fauna, This however does not militate against his 


opinion that tliS antient Fauna was numerically richer than 
the modern in animal forms. 

Notices of the fossil animals belonging to this order will 
also be found under the articles which treat of the families 
and genera. 

RODERIC, the thirty-fourth and last of tlio Visigothic 
line of kings who filled the throne of Spain from 411 to 
71 1. The circumstances which attended the elevation and 
fall of this prince are as doubtful as most events of that dark 
period. He appears to have been the son of Thcodufred, 
duke of Cordova, and the grandson of Chindaswind. 
Having been entrusted by Witiza with tho command 
of tho arniy, Roderic revolted against his sovereign in 
708, deprived him of the crown, and banished him to 
Toledo. For some time after his usurpation, Roderic had 
to contend against tho sons and partisans of the de- 
throned monarch, who had taken refuge in the northern 
provinces of Spain. At last the sons of perceiving 

their inability to cope with the forces of the usurper, crossed 
over to Africa, where they were kindly received by Ilyan 
(the Count Don Julian of Spanish chronicle), lord of Ceuta 
and Tangiers, and a friend of ‘Witiza, who offered, if assisted 
by the Arabs, whose tributary he was, to restore the princes 
to the dominions of their father. Having communicated 
his project to Musa Ibn Nosseyr, then governor of Africa for 
the Khalifs of Damascus [Musa; Moors], that general, 
who had long wished to carry his arms into Spain, gladly 
embraced the opportunity offered to him, and promised his 
powerful assistance. By his orders Tarif Abu Zorah, with 
four hundred* Berbers, landed at Tartessus (since called 
Tarifa, in commemoration of this event), and after ravag- 
ing the adjoining country, returned to Africa laden with 
plunder and captives. This happened in Ramadhkn, a. h. 
91 (Oct., A.D. 710). Tlie success of the enterprise filled 
the Arabian Amir with joy, and a second and more formi- 
dable expedition was, the ensuing year, directed against 
the shores of Spain, on Thursday the eighth of Rejeb, a.ii. 
92, answering to the 30th April, 711. Tarik Ibn 2Sey>&d, a 
freedman of Musa Ibn Nosseyr, landed with eight thousand 
men at the foot of the rock of Cal pc, to which lie gave his 
own name, Jebal Tdrik (the mountain of Tkrik), since cor- 
rupted into Gibraltar. Soon after their landing, Tiirik and 
his followers were attacked by Theodomir. the governor of 
Andalucia. Tho Goths however were unable to force the 
positions taken up by Tarik, who, seeing his number daily 
increase by fresh reinforcements from Africa, descended into 
the plain, and advanced without opposition as far as Medina 
Sidoiiia. He was there met by Roderic, who, at the head 
of numerous but ill-disciplined forces, hastened to repel the 
invasion. After some sharp skiimishing, which lasted for 
six consecutive days, the two armies came to a general en- 
gagement on the 5tli of Shawwkl, a.h. 92 (26th July, 711). 
According to Ar-rkzi and other historians, this memorable 
battle, which decided tho fate of the Gothic monarchy, was 
fought on the banks of the river Barbate, not on those 
of the Guadalete, as the generality of the Christian histo- 
rians have erroneously asserted. It was at first hardly con- 
tested on both sides, until the defection of Oppas and other 
partisans of Witiza, to whom Roderic had imprudently en- 
trusted the command of the right wing of his army, gavo 
the victory to the Arabs. The rout then became general, 
and the flower of Gothic chivalry fell by tho sword of tho 
Arabs, Roderic himself being in the number of the slain. 
This last fact has been brought into question by the gene- 
rality of the Spanish historians, from Rodericus Toletanus 
I down to Masdeu, on the ground that Sebastianus Salmanti- 
censis, a monk and chronicler of the tenth century (in 
Flores, Esp. Sag,, vol. xiii.), speaks of a tomb being dis- 
covered in his time, at yis6o in Portugal, bearing this in- 
scription, ‘ Hie requiescii Rodericus ultimus RexGothorum ;* 
from which they conclude that Roderic escaped the field 
of battle, and retired into Portifgal, where he passed the 
remainder of his days in penance and prayer. The state- 
ment however is entitled to little credit ; for not only have 
wo the testimony to the contrary of the Arabian writefs, 
who universally agree that Roderic perished in theviction, 
though they are divided as to the manner of his death, 
florae^aaserting that he was slain by Tkrik, and oihei-s that he 
waS‘ drowned in attempting to cross the river; but tbe 
assertion is further corroborated by Isidoius Pacensis, and 
the anonymous continuator of the ‘ Chronicon Biclarense’ — 
two contemporary Christian writers, who positively declare 
that Roderic died in the action. Roderio*s reign had lasted 
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nearly three years. There is a « fabulous chronicle of thb 
kinp;, or rather a romance of chivalry, in which the popular 
tradkiions current among Moors and Christiana respecting 
the invasion and conftuest of Spain, as well as many ridicu- 
lous fables like that of Florinda, and the enchanted Tower 
of Toledo, have been embodied by airahon'yroous writer of 
the fourteenth century. It was printed for the first time at 
Toledo. 1549, and has since gone through several editiona. 
Another fabulous history of Roderic and the events in 
which he was engaged, was written towards the middle of 
tho sixieenih century, by a converted Moor of the name of 
Luna (Granada, 1592, 4to.). These, and other books of the 
same stamp, have furnished ample materials for some of the 
best works in English literature. (Scott, Southey, and 
Irving.) 

(Al-inakkari*s /fwtorp q/* the Mohammedan Dynastiei tn 
iSpat/i. vol. i., chaps. 1 and 2.) 

RODNEY, ADMIRAL. LORD. Gkorok Bpooxs 
Rodney was born at Walton-upon -Thames, in the 
county of Surrey, February 19, 1718. He was taken from 
Harrow School, and sent to sea at twelve years of age. In 
1739 he was made a lieutenant; in 1742, a captain ; and in 
1 748 he was sent out as governor and commander-in-chief 
on the Newfoundland station, with the rank of commo- 
dore. 

In October, 1752. Rodney returned to England, and was 
elected member of parliament for the borough of Saltash. 
He was appointed successively to the Foiigucux, 64 guns; 
the Prince George, 90; and the Dublin, 74. After twenty- 
eight year,s of active service, he was raised to the rank of 
rear-admiral. May 19, 1759. 

In 1761 Admiral Rodney was appointed coinraander-in- 
chief at Barbadocs and the Leeward Islands. Having cap- 
tured the islands of Martinique, Santa Lucia, and Granada, 
ho was recalled on the conclusion of peace in 1763. Soon 
after his return he was created a baronet, and by succes- 
sive steps reached the rank of vice-admiral of the red. He 
was also appointed governor of Greenwich Hospital ; but 
resigned triis oftice on being sent out, in 1771, as com- 
mander in-chief on the Jamaica station. In 1774 he was 
recalled. 

Under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, Sir George 
Rodney now retired to Paris, where he remained till May, 
1778, when he was promoted to the rank of admiral of the 
white, and in the autumn of 1779 was again appointed 
commander-in-chief on the Barbadoes station, for which be 
sailed December 29, 1770. His fleet consisted of 22 sail of 
the line and 8 frigates. France and Spain were at this 
time united against England. . Before he had been ten 
days at sea he had captured seven Spanish ships of war, and 
on the 16ih of January, 1780, fell in with a Spanish fleet, 
under Admiral Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, consisting 
of 11 ships of the line, and 2 frigates. Of these flvo were 
taken ana two destroyed ; but the action being in the night, 
and the weather tempestuous, the rest escaped. 

On the 17th of April, 1780, Rodney came in sight of the 
French fleet, under the Comte deGuichen, near 'Martinique. 
Rodney intended to attack the enemy, which was a little su- 
perior, with his fleet in close order ; but the greater part 
of his captains disobeyed, and kept at a cautious distance. 
Only five or six ships supported him, while in his own, the 
Sandwich, he engaged a 74 and two 80-gun ships for an hour 
and a half, and compelled them to bear away, and broke 
through the enemy’s line. In his dispatches Rodney cen- 
sured the conduct of his captains, but the Admiralty sup- 
pressed the passage, and only one of them was brought to 
trial, who was dismissed from the service. The admiral 
was rewarded with tho thanks of the House of Commons, 
and a pension of 2000/. a-year, to be continued after his 
death to his family in specified portions for their respective 
lives. In 1 780, he was chosen, free of expense, to repre- 
sent the city of Westminlter, anH was also made a Knight 
of the Bath. Soon afterwards war was declared against the 
states of Holland, and instructions were sent to Rodney to 
attack their possessions in the West Indies. The Dutch 
island *of St. Eustatius surrendered, without a shot having 
been fired, Feb. 3, 1781; and in thecourseof tbespring» 
the Dutch colonies of Demerarsi Essequibo, and Berbice were 
taken. Rodney, having returned to Europe in the autumn of 
1 781 for the recovery of his health, was received with uni- 
versal enthusiasm, was created vice-admiral of England in 
tne place of Admiral Hawke, deceased, and was appointed to 
the command of the whole of the West Indies. Both the 


French and Spanish fleets were at this time in the West 
Indies, and it was intended to form a junction, and attack 
Jamaica and the other Brituh possessions. The French 
fleet was commanded by the Comte de Grasse, and consisted 
of 33 or 34 sail of the line, besides frigates. Intelligence 
having been brought to Rodney, on the 8th of April, 1782, 
of their having sailed fVom Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, 
he immediately followed them. A partial action took place 
on the 9th. when two of the French ships of the line were 
disabled, and a third was repdered useless by an accident in 
the night of the 11th, thus reducing the French fleet to 30 
or 31 ships of the line. The British fleet was rather more 
in number, but much less in weight of metal. The general 
action commenced on tho 12th of April, 1782, at sevi^ri 
o’clock in the morning, and lasted till hal^past six in the 
evening. Rodney, in the Formidable, broke through the 
French line, and engaged the Ville-de- Paris, De Grasse's 
flag-ship, and compelled her to strike. The result was, 
that seven ships of the line and two frigates were taken by 
the British. 

About this time the Whigs had como into office, and 
Rodney having been always opposed to them, an officer was 
appointed to succeed him, who had only just sailed when 
, the news of this great victory reached England, and the 
Admiralty immediately sent an express to overtake and 
bring back the officer, but it was too late. Rodney reached 
England, Scptetnl>er 21, 1782. He was raised to the peer- 
age with the title of Baron Rodney, and received an addi- 
tional pension of 2UU0l. a-year. He lived chiefly in the 
country, till May 23, 1792, when he died, in his 7jlh year. 
He was twice married, and left a numerous family. A 
monument was erected to his memory in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, London, at the national expense. His portrait by 
Reynolds was in the royal collection at Sr. James's Palace, 
but has since been sent to Greenwich Hospital. 

{Gallery of Portraits^ vol. ii,; Mundy's Ltfe and Corves- 
pondence of Lord Rodney^ London, 2 vols., bvo.) 

RODOLPH. [Germany] 

RODRIGUEZ, VENTURA, the most eminent Spanish 
architect of the eighteenth century, was born at Cionpozucdos, 
July 14, 1717, and commenced nis first studies in his pro- 
fession under Esteban Marchand, who was then employed 
on the works carrying on at Aranjuex. After the death of 
Marchand, in 1733, lie still continued at Aranjuez, until 
Juvara engaged him as his assistant in making drawings 
I for the design of tho new palace at Madrid ; and after the 
death of Juvara, he was simdarly engaged by his successor 
Sachetti, with whom he was subsequently associated in 
tho execution of that vast pile, as aparejador, or principal 
clerk of the worj^ 1741. In 1747 he was made honorary 
member of the AShuenfiiy at Rome ; and on that 

of St. Fernando being e8tobUanetNic4^adrid, in 1 752, ho 
was appointed chief director or profe68cNf4^rchitecture in 
it, an office for whiph he was peculiarly fltt^,^| only by 
his talents, but by his zeal for his art, and "jfVis solici- 
tude for the improvement of the pupils. Commissions 
poured in upon him from every quarter; for there was 
scarcely a work of any importance throughout the country 
on which he was not either engaged or consulted. He was 
employed on various cathedrals, churches, colleges, hospitals, 
ana other structures at Zaragoza, Malaga, Toledo, Granada, 
Valladolid, and numerous other places ; and a mere list of 
the works designed or executed by him would be one of con- 
siderable extent. We can here merely point out, as being 
among the more remarkable for their oosign, the sanctuary 
at Cobadonga, the church of San Felipe Neri at Malaga, 
that of the hospital at Oviedo^ and the palace of the Duque 
de Liria at Maarid. 

These multiplied engagements, and the frequent journeys 
which they occasioned him, prevented his visiting Italy; 
but he collected all works of engravings relative both to its 
I antient and modern buildings. He also carefully studied 
the various monuments of Roman, Moorish, and Gothic 
architecture in his own country. He died at Madrid, 1 785, 
in his sixty-eighth year, and was buried in the church of 
San Marcos^ the only one in that capital erected by himself. 
Rodriguez has been honoured with an Elogio by the cele- 
brated Jovellanos, to which we must refer those wno wish for 
a more detailed notice of his character and works. He-is 
^so repeatedly mentioned with high commendation by Ponz, 
in his* Viage de Espafia;’ and he doubtless deserves the 
title he received from his contemporaries, of the R^iorer of 
Arehiteeture in Spain ; yet whether his merit lay chiefly in 
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Iho reform of a puerile and vitious taste, and in purifying 
S punish arehitucturc from the barbansms that had crept 
into it. or wbeibcr bis works display any high degree of 
pl)^tuve talent, is whai wo ourselves have nut the means of 
jud«inu:. 

RORBUCK. [Derh, vol.viii., p. 360.] 

UOfr ATION DAYS. It was a general custom formerly. 
S!jys Bourne, and it is still observed in many country 
parishes, to go round tho bounds and limits of the parish 
oil one of the three days preceding Holy Thursday ; when 
the minister, accompanied by his churcliwardens and 
jjanshioners, used to deprecate the vengeance of God, beg 
a ble.ssing on the fruits of the earth, and preserve tlie 
rights UiUl properties of the parish. Spelnian con.siders this 
custom as an imitation of the Homan Ternniialia. Tho 
primitive custom used by Chri.stiaiis on this occaMon was, 
for the people to accompany the bishop or some of the 
clergy into the tlelds, where Litanies were made, and the 
mercy of God implored, that ho would avert the evils of 
plague and pestilence, that he would send them good and 
.seasonable Weather, and give them in due season the 
fruits of the earth. Tho Litanies or Rogations then used 
gave the name of Rogation Week to this time. They occur 
as early as a.d, 550, when they were first observed by 
Maniertius, bishop of Vienna, on account of tho frequent 
earthquakes thai. happened, and the incursions of wild 
beasts, which laid in ruins and depopulated the city. 
(Walifred, Stral., c. 2S, De Ht^pnb. Ecclesiasf,) In the 
canons of Culhhert, archbishop of Canlerhury, made at 
Clovoshoo, in the >ear 747, it was oidcred that Litanies, that 
is Rogations, sliould he observed by the clergy and people, 
with great reverence, on the seventh of the calends of May, 
accord mg to the riles of the church of Rome, which terms 
this the Greater Litany, and also, according to the custuiii of 
mir forefalhor.s on the three day.s heforo ilio Ascension of 
our Lord, with fastings, &c. (Wilkins, Connl. Brit., p. 
J4‘) ; Spelm., Ghm., v. * Litania.’) The continuance of this 
custom through later times is evidenced hyoid parish ac- 
conipt«, and by the various episcopal aiiielesof inquiry. Tn 
tin* injunctions issued in Queen Rlizabeth's reign, it is or- 
diTodthat the curate, at cortaiii and convenient places, shall 
admonish the peoph; to give tliank-s to God, in the beholding 
of (rod’s beiielits, for tho increase and abundance of his fruits, 
saying the 103rd Pbalm, &c. ; at which time the minister 
shall inculcate those or such sentcnce.s, ‘Cursed he ho 
which trunhlalelli the “bounds and doles of liis neighbours, *’ 
or such 01 dors of prayers as shall be hereafter.* 

Rogation Week, in tho northern parts of Kngland, is called 
Gang Week, from to ^(tng, which in the north signifies to 
go. Gan 35 -puca, gaiig-w’oek, oc cur.s iu t he rubric to John, I 
c. 17, in the Saxon Gosmliiii^iiiil!#'TO are noticed I 

111 the laws bt>t h and Alhclstun. I 

(Braiid’s^^^^lwnr Antig., 4to. edit., vol. i., p. 1G8-17S; 
Biadv’^jjtmm Cat endf trill, 8vo., 1812, vol, i., p, 321-326.) 
ROCTER OF IIOVKDEN. [Hovkdex.] i 

ROGER OF SIGILY. [Siciliks, Tyfo-Itision/.] 
ROGUE AND VAGABOND. [Vacu.^nt.] ‘ 

ROUAULT, JAMES, was the son of a merchant at 
Amiens, where he was born in J620. He received the rudi- 
ments of a scientific education in that city, and was after- 
wards sent to Paris for the purpose of prosecuting his 
Studies in philosophy. 

In that age the physical works of Aristotle had begun to 
give place to those of Descartes, and most of the learned 
men in France received with complacency tho explanation 
of the phenomena of Nature which wore given in the 
‘ Principia,’ the ‘ Dioptrice,' and the * Meleura * of their 
illustrious countryman. Among the persons alluded to, 
Rohnult was one who diligently studied tho writings of the 
Greek philosopher and of bis numerous commentators, but 
who also applied himself with ardour to the productions of 
the now school, of which ho professed to be a zealous dis- 
ciple. This circumstance appears to have brought him to 
the notice of Clorsolier, who, being himself a warm Car- j 
tesian, conceived so great a regard for the young philosopher, | 
that he gave him his daughter in marriage, and engaged 
him to write a commentary on the works of the man who 
was the object of their common admiration. Rohault seems 
to have executed the task assigned to him in a manner 
which gratified the wishes of his patron and father-in-law, 
and in tho spirit of an enthusiastic follower ; for in tho 
preface to his *Traite de Physique’ he designates Descartes I 
as a man who, by his works, had shown that France was ' 
P. C., No. 123D. 


capablo'of forming philosophers as illualrious ns those of 
anlient Greece. This work was translated mio T.atin by 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, and puhli.slicd with notes, in which are 
given explanations of tho piiucqjiil phenomena agreeably to 
the philosophy of Newton, which, in a very few years, had 
entirely supplanted that of the French school. 

After the ahovc'^mentioned work was finished, Rohault 
appears to have been occupied for several )ears in giving 
instructions in mathematics, and* tho subjects of his lessons 
were published after his death in two volumes. The course 
compiehends geometry, both plane and practical ; trigono- 
metry, plane and spherical ; fortification, mechanics, per- 
spective, and ariihmolii;. 

Be.sides the ‘ Traits do Phy.siquc,* Rohault published also 
awork entitled ‘Eiilret ens sur la Philo'^ophic,* consisting of 
aserie.sof dialogues, in which the subjects are treated ac- 
cording to the (jartesian principles. He died in 1675. 

ROHILCUND. [Hindustan, p. 218 .] 

ROI. 1 AND, MANON. Manon Philipon, for such was 
her maiden name, was horn in Pans in 1756. Her father 
wa.s an artist of moderate talent ; her mother was a woman of 
superior understanding and of a singularly amiable temper. 
Manon learned to read so early and so easily as not to be 
able to recollect the process; and, lia\ing once 'earned to 
read, she read ever) thing that came in her way. In her 
father's house she enjoyed, (o a certain extent, the means of 
cultivating painting, music, and general literature. It is 
probable tliat her eaily devotion to these pursuits tended to 
exalt her imagination and to inllucnce the whole of her 
future career. Whilst yet a girl, she was, at her ow'ii earnest 
request, placed for one year in a conventual school. At 
this age her religious enthusiasm was extreme; in after- 
ycars it subsided, and her opinions, she confesses, w’cnt 
through every chaiii>e, until they rested in scepticism; a re- 
sult in some degree due to her perusal of tho writings of 
many celebrated authors. Her reading, under her father’s 
roof, was of a most miscellaneous description. The w^orks 
of the fathers and the free writings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were equally accessible to her, and 
perused with equal avidity; hut the most powerful and 
lasting impression was made on her by an early fannliurity 
with Plutarch’s ‘Lives of Dlustrious Men.' From tin's lime, 
Greece and Rome weie coiislaiitly present to her thoughts, 
and when she was fourteen years old, she is said to have 
wept to think that she was not a Roman or a Spartan 
woman. 

At tho age of five and tw'cnty, she became the wife of M. 
Roland, a man twenty years her senior, of laborious habits, 
great ability and integrity, and inannors described as of 
antique severity. A daughter was the fruit of this marriage, 
and Madame Roland's time became divided between tlie 
care of lier child's education, and gi'ing assistance to her 
hussband, from whoso knowledge she derived great ad\an- 
tage in return. He held the oflico of Inspector of Manu- 
factures, of which he ftilfillcd the duties in a liberal spirit 
well according with the previous impressions of his enthu- 
siastic partner. With him Madame Roland visited Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and other countries of Europe — every- 
where industriously inquiring into the nature of tlie civil in- 
stitutions, and manifesting the warmest sympathy wilh the 
advocates of political liberty. On wiiiicssiiig the comforts 
enjoyed by the English cottagers, slie is said to have ob- 
served, that ill tliis country a handful of wealth did not; con- 
stitute the nation, hut that wan, whatever his station, was 
reckoned as something. 

Tho intense interest wilh which such a woman regarded 
the first movements of liberty in her own country, may 
easily be conceived. Her husband being appointed to re- 
present tho city of Lyoii in tlio National Convention, left 
his residence near that city, and, accompanicil by his wife, 
proceeded to Paris, where the curiosity of Madame Roland 
was gratified, and her zeal, if po^ible, increased, by the op- 
portuiiity of observing some of the most distinguished actors 
on the political stage— as Mirabcau, Cazalcs, Maury, B.ir- 
navc, uxul others of less note. To the cause espoused by 
Iheso notable persons Madame Roland and her husband ‘ 
were warmly attached; and, during the ministry of the 
party of the Gironde, Roland was appointed minisler of the 
interior, for which his information, his assiduity, and his 
strict probity highly qualified him. It was, whiUt holding 
this office, that he appeared at court with a round hat and 
strings to his shoes; and was regarded by the courtiers as a 
symbol of a monarchy about to fall. His sincere langviage 
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was us unwekoiiK^ to the coiut us liis plain attire was 
pleasing to the courtiers. The lulcnts of his wife were at 
this time applied to as.^i^t him in the com position of public 
papers. Without pivundin^ to duocl him, she avows her 
heliof that liy iniii^liny with the severer accents of patriot- 
ism the c\pi 0 b! 5 ioiiN and fei lings of a wOrhan of sensibility, 
slit* reodoied these clocuincnis more impressive and effectual. 
Tilt* famous letter of ]\1. Roland to Louis XVI. (May* 171)2) 
was drawn up by lier; a loiter designated, according to the 
political feclinos t>f llio readers, as an onliglitencd although 
a >evcre reinonsh.iiiee, or as audacious and full of, 
evil prophecy. 'I’liis production occasioned M. RohiiifTs 
dismi's.il bv tilt* court; lor which be was oompcnsaled by 
the warm applause'* uj’ the Convention. He again became 
a luiriistor aber the events of the 10th of August; but his 
parly h.id tlieii passed the hounds prescribed by his judg- 
ment, and i-ntered upon extremes icpugimnl to his liigh- 
niinded and generous wife. Still they wore apparently 
favoured b\ their party, to whom RolaudV chaiacfcr and 
popn.'ajify Were necessary. Amidst the real and aHectcd 
grossness of dress, manners, and langn.igo of the republi- 
ean.s, society preser\ed iN respi ctabilily in the eirclo as- 
sembled round ibo table of liie iniiiister of the interior. 

The events of the reign of terror do not reijuirc to be de- 
tailed. The fiightfiil mas^aeies ni the prisons of Paris on 
the -ind and ;)id ot Seplcmijer, were boldly denounced by 
Roland in Ins capacity as minister; but ihc Con\enlion, 
which applauded him, wantt-d courage, or vutue, or pov\er 
to act upon his advice ; and fiom that liour Ins own doom and 
that of ills wife beeame only more eeit.ini. Madame Roland 
had hersi'll’ been already arraigned befoio that assembly, on 
an absurd charge of tiea-'ornible correspondence with Kng- 
land ; and by her presenee of mind, her aeutoness, and lier 
wit, hud batiled and moi tilled her aeeii«ors. The recol lec- 
tion of this defeat is said to lla^^; so haunted the inmds of 
Marat, Dantoii, and Robe pierre. that m e\ery subse<|ucnt 
ditUculty, and in e>ery attack made upon their proceedings, 
they imagined they recognised the boldness, sagacity, or 
sarcasm of Madame Roland. She and her husband began 
to receive waimngs of tbeir danger, and for a .diorl time 
consented to take the preeaiiiion of not sleeping at the 
I/dtel of the Interior. The appearance of deception 
was little figiveahle to Madame Rol,in(l. ‘I am asliam(‘d,’ 
siie '‘.lid. on an occasion on which slie had ajrn<;si consented 
to le.ne lierhou.-.e in the dress of u pea.sant, ‘of the part 1 
am made to play, 1 will neiiher disgubc myself nor lea\e 
the house. If they wnh to as.vassmate Tiie,, it shall hem 
my own home. Thi.s coniageiiUs eximple I'l due from me, 
and I will afloid it.* Her hu-band iputted PariN and she 
might have done so, but she dtdaied that tlio caie of evud’ 
ing injustice cost her more than it would do to suffer 
from it. 

Tile timfj arrived when the intellectual .superioiity 
hitherto mainlamed m the Convetitiou by M. Roland's 
party, or the ( Jiromh.sU, was overrigme by ab.solute force. 
Forty thousand men were marched agani.st the (.knuentiun, 
by .the Jacidnii'j, on the .'list of May, 171)11; iwid in the 
evening of the same ilay Madame Roland was arre.sled and 
thrown into the prison of the Abhaye. Hero she displayed 
lier usual finnuo'^s, and continued to e.xercise towurd.s the 
poor and unfoit unate a heuevolcnre for which in her pros- 
perous days she had been roinarkuble. Before her friends 
she appeared cheerful; she always rnamlaincd the lan- 
guage of a patr.ol when speaking of the aspect of affairs, 
fluttering and fearing none; and she professed heiself 
capable of overcoming her ill-fortune. In solitude 
the feelings of the wife and the mother overcame 
her, and tho attendants remarked that .slie passed many 
hours in lear^. Her sufferings wcic greatly aggravated by her 
being One day unexpectedly liberated, as if the danger was 
past. She drove home with extreme delight ; sprung out of 
the coach, a.s sho says i9 had always been her habit to 
do, but with more than usual vivui'ity; and was running 
gaily up stairs, when she was again ariested by an oflicer, 
and at onco taken to Sairite Pelagie, a prison of a lower 
order than the Abbaye, wliero she was shut up with the 
worst of her sex. In this second prison she remained until 
her trial and execution. The only explanation given of 
this circumstanre was that her first arrest had been illegal. 
The wretchedne.ss of her situation at Suinte Pelagie was only : 
alleMatotl hy her literary occupations, and by the kindness 
of her gaolers or of their families, whom her fascinating 
manners and behaviour converted into friends. Well 


■ knowing that her life would bo sacrificed, .she devoted all 
i her liours to the composition of her Memoirs, writings full 
5 of lively deacription, ontertainiiig anecdotes of her cuiiteiri- 
’ poiarius, and remarks indicative of penetration and habit uul 
reflection. A letter to her daughter, written in these 
circninslancc.s is one of the most affecting of farewells. But 
Madame Roland seldom gave way to melancholy emotions 
I in her writings. Her pages detail the events of her child- 
> hood and youth with matchless sprightliness and grace, and, 
excepting in certain passages wherein candour is carried to 
' an exce.*ts which modern delicacy would not permit to a 
female writer, her Memoirs are models of that kind of coni- 
puhilion. 

As the narrative advances, events of a deeper interest 
are related with great facility of express^ion, sometimes with 
mouriiful pathos, generally with great judgment, not 
alway.s without satire, but always witli ea*>y olodjiienec. 
From a very early age wo may di.scerii in this relation (lie 
extraordinary decision of her character, her naturally corn- 
manding manners, her fervent but well-controlled tern- 
peraiiieiit, her indefatigable love of improvement, and lier 
unswerving adherence to truth. 

Several unhappy prisoners delivered themselves from 
certain execution by taking poison ; and Madame Roland 
had at one lime resolved to do the same. But conimuni- 
caling her resolution to a friend, who represented to her 
that a nobler course would be to wait for dcatli, and 
b'ave the memory of so great a sacrifice to the cau.so for 
which she had lived, she calmly determined to abide the 
re.sull. 

It was in tho month of October (17t)3) tliaf the Girondists 
weco destroyed. On the .‘ll.st of ibat nionlh she was .sent to 
IbeConciergeno. On tho JOlh of Novomber she appeared he- 
foiothe Revolutionary Inbunal. She had declined the prof- 
fered aid of M. Chaincau Lagarde, the great advocate of 
the Girondists, of tho uiifortunale ijucen, and of Charlotte 
Corday; knowing that no lalenla could savt her, since lui 
innocence could not, and not 'wishing to expose him to usc- 
Icxs danger. Part of the night was occupied by her in 
writing her eloi|uenl defence. Her courage did not de'-ert 
her dining her Inal or at her execution. She sustained the 
insults of the unmanly tribunal, not without womanl) emo- 
tmn, blit also with a dignity worthy of the gieatesl worii(‘ii 
of the tinic.s with which her early reading (d’ Plutarch liad 
made her familiar. To the la.st moment .slio pre.served her 
presence of mind, and even her gaiety. On the same day 
and at the same hour a man was also to be guillotined ; and 
in such extiemity, to dio first being tboiighi a privilege, klie 
waived it 111 favour of her less courageous companion m 
misfortune; overcoming the scruples of the executioner, 
whose orders veiff-;;- first, by representing to 

bim tlie impoliteness of rel usli)gSh^jjn^*.s la.st request. 1 1 
is said that bending herself hefoie HraS^^u^e of Liberty, 
close to this .scene of death, she exclaimed, ^'^i^^Liberty ! 
what crimes aie committed in thy name!* 

She had often been heard to say that her husband would 
not suivive her. As .soon as be beard of her execution, he 
took leave of two nttuclied female friends in whose house, at 
Rouen, he had found a refuge, and to whom his re.^-olution 
was known; walked in the evening of the I5lh of Noximii- 
ber as far as Baudoiiiii, four leagues on the road to Pavi.s; 
sat down by the side of a tree in an avenue leading to a 
private house, and passed his cane-sword through his chest. 
By bis side was found a paper, in which these words were 
written : — ‘ Whoever you are who find me lying here, respect 
my remains; they uio those of a man who devoted his 
w'hole life to being useful, and who died, as he had lived, 
virtuous and honest.* 

Theso particulars are principally taken from a very recent 
edition of the * Memoirs of Madame Roland,’ published in 
Paris, in two volumes, 8vo., with abundant notes, by MM. 
Berville and Rarridre. 

ROLLE, MICHEL, a French mathematician, was born 
at Arnbert in Auvergne, in 1652. He appears to have 
possessed from nature a remarkable facility in solving pro- 
positions relating to arithmetic and algebra, and to iiave ac 
Q Hired by practice a great proficiency in the calligraphic art. 
After having served during several years as an attorney’s 
clerk, ho came* in 1675, to Paris, where he obtained a sub- 
sislunco as a writing-muster, and where lie spent his leisure 
time in cultivating the mathematical sciences. An acci- 
dental circumstance proourod for him the notice of M. 

I Colbert. Osanami who was himself a good analystp hap 
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pening fo propose to mathematicians a problem of the kind 
called indeterminate* v^hicb, he conceived, could be solved 
only by a process involving >ery high nunibcrs, Kolle was 
so fortunate as to discover a neat solution ; and the minister, 
being informed of it, was induced, in 1685, to recornmend 
him for election us a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
I lien recently formed. 

From this time Rolle devoted himself to analytical pur- 
suits; and in lO'JO he published a treatise on algebra, in 
4to. This U’ork contains, among other methods for tlie 
solution of erjuations, one which he calls the method of 
cascMdrs, a name given to it because it consists in succes- 
Mvely depressing the equation one degree lower at each 
qierjition. It has some analogy to a method given by 
Nowion, in the ‘ Arithmctica Universalis;* but its want of 
generality has caused it ever since to be neglected. An 
afleciatiun of peculiar modes of expression prevaiU through- 
out the whole work, which is otherwise very obscurely 
written : the author was however particularly skilful in tlic 
iiiaiiageinent of questions of tho kind culled diophaiitinc, 
and he published a treatise on tliat subject in 1099. 

Rolle, unfortunately for his funic, entered the lists as an 
opponent of tlie algebra of Descartes and of the differential 
< aleuliis which hail been then recently iliscovered liy Newton 
and Leibnitz; and he is accused of using towards thohC who 
endeavoured to point out his luistakes a tone of anger 
which IS very unbecoming in a philo*ophcr. lie began in 
1701 lo attack the diderential calculus, (*hjccling both to its 
j) luciplcs and its applications; and, with respect to the 
jailer, lie eutleavonrod to show that in particular e\amp)es 
the ^e^ullH arc inconsistent with those which me bioiight 
out by (he antient processes. The new calculus, as it was 
called, found however in France a zealous and temperate 
ad\'jeale m Vaiigiioii, who, iu replying to the olijcctions of 
Kollo, o\])l;mjed tlie true meaning of the diflcrentiai sim- 
hols. and pointed out that (he suppo''Cd discrepancies iii the 
M‘^iilis of the examples arose entirely from the haste and 
Miadvcrteucy of the obje<*tor. 

This dispiilo agitated the French Academy of Sidcnces 
for a long tune, Rolle confiriuiiig lo raise one objection after 
anoilior; and though they were answered hy Varignon, the 
fomier always pretended to have the victory It is said 
that the Academy was then composed <»f men who hud been 
long Hccii.stomed to the antient analysis, and theieforo saw 
witli pleasure an opposition raised against methods to v\ Inch 
thev were not yet reconciled. In 1705 however the Aca- 
ilciiiy, wiihout pronouncing a judgment on the subject, ic- 
f ommended that Hullo, in modciaiing his language, should 
^wiiform to the rules of the insliluiion ; and the dispute 
W. 1 S for a tune terminated. This was twenty-nine years 
before Bishop Berkeley alte mDtc(i%Jjbfa yp*vve the subject in 
(lie ‘ Anal). si/ 

It appear s ^ q^iiibsequently, Rolle acknowledged liis 
cn or, :ind,^M?^lie may be supposed to Imve duserved (be 
paKlon^fTposterity. lie was adniitloii second goumetiical 
pensioner of the Academy in 1099, and he died on the otb 
of .Tilly. 1719, at sixty-seven years of age. 

HOLLKR (Ornithology), the name of an inse-ssorial or 
perching bird, Corarias ^urrula, Linn. 

'Some difference of opinion has prevailed among ornitho- 
logists as to the place of the Rollers in the system. 

Linnanjs arranged the genus Coruudnt betw'een Corvus 
and Oriohis, Feonant ( Hrithh Zf>ology) gives it a position 
between the Nut-cracker and the Oriole; M, Dnuu^ril 
placed It betw'cen the Birds of Paradise and iheCiow's; 
and Meyer arranged it in Ims second order, Omices, among 
wlqch it stands in lUiger*« meibod. Cuvier placed the 
111)1101*8 {Corueiae^ Linn.) botween the Crows {('orvus, 
Linn.) and the BircU of ParaAise (Paradtsea, Linn.), the 
position assigned to them by Lao^pedc, and includes under 
that title the Rollers properly so called (Coracto-r garndUy 
Linn., &c.), and the Rolles (Co/am). 

M. Vieillot, like Meyer and llligcr, places the Rollers 
among the Coraces* 

M. Temminck gives them a position between Bondnjci- 
rora and Oriolns* 

M. de Blainville’s method presents them between the 
Trogons and Bee-eaters {Meropsh 

Mr. Vigors places them in his family Corvidcp. [Cor- 
viD.ii, vol viii., p 67.] 

M. Lesson's family Eurystomida^ (Rolliers of Cuv.) con- 
sists of the Rollers {(jafgulm^ Brisson, and Coracias, Linn.) ; 
the genua Rolle (Eurystomw, Viejll. [Meropid.b, vul. xv., 


p. 118], Colaris, Cuv., and Coracias, Liim.); the cenus 
Mainatus iEulahes, Cuv., Gracuh, Linn.); .in,\ thf> genus 
Mi?2o, Lcs.s. M. Lcsmju icjecls the term Corufw^ hv^^iuise 
many authors liave so dismemliered it, acciudinu; Id 
different views, that a confusion calculated to pieduce enor 
is tho result. 

Tn the .system of Mr. Sw’ainsoi), who retains the gcru-iic 
name Cnrudas^ tlie Rollers apfioar among the Meropnifp, 
[MhROPID.Ii, vol. XV., p. 118.] 

The Piinco of Cariino (C. L. Bonaparte) anangos the 
genus Coranas, giving u.s an example the cominoii Roller 
( (Uv'arins gnrruhi, Linn.) in llii; family Ampelidfn {lUr(h of 
Etirnpp and Sorth Am prim)* 

In Mr. Gould's great wm k on *The Birds of Europe,’ thu 
Roller ^a7T///n) comes between tho Boe eater 

(3//o•o//.^ Ajiinfifpr) and lln; Kmgnshej {Alcedo asp/da). 

Mr. Yariell (///7 //a77 lliids) ariange*. the Common ItnUpr 
under the family ]\fpropi Itr. 

Descrijdion. — Bill hliick towards the point, becoming 
brown at the base with a few bristles; irides of two ciicles 
yellow and brown; head, neck, breast, and Lelly vaijons 
shades of vcrditei* blue changing to pale green ; shoulders 
azuie blue, ha<*k refhh'sli hro\\ n, rump piir])h', wiini-tirinni- 
lies dark bluish black, edged lighter, t ail- feat ler-^ palo 
greenish blue, the outer ones tipped with black. iIu.m; in 
the middle aLo much darker in colour; legs reddish brown ; 
111 old males the outer lail-featheis are soiii'-what edon- 
gated. 

Adult females difl'er hut little from the males; young 
birds do not attain then* brilliant colour till the ‘■ecioid 
year. (Gould, Birds- of Kuroje.) Length about IJ 
iiK'hes. 

This is the P/ro mnrina and Pica merturia of the Ita- 
lians; Rolfipr of tlie French; Birli IIp/o r, Bohip- Burhc^ 
and Mo?nh‘IJirnhp of the Gi*nn.'ins; S-pranhk kmUo. B/a- 
krahn, and Advhrahi of the Swedes: Kilpkraup of Bniii- 
nich: // Bholydd of the antient and RoUpr oi the niodevn 
Bnri-h. 

Geographical Dn-fiihufnm . — -This biid appeals to h.i\e 
a wide range. In Euiope, ii found in Der.nnuk. Sviodeii 
(where it arrives with the (’uckoo), and the -ouiliein pio- 
vinces of Russia: ismoie common in Gennaiiy tliiin l''ian(e, 
vvlnne howe\er 11 lias heen found in Ih*>\ence: and n Inis 
been taken at CTibi altar. Tn Italy, accojd/ng lo Ihi iciT’. L. 
Btnnqiarfe, ii is laiher (Minriion, aiiumt* in ilic'^piiiig .md 
depaiungin September In Malta and Su iU it e\\»OM*d 
for sale in the shop^ of poultereis, and is said to h:i\e the 
taste of a luitle-dove. In theMoie.a n is cousideitd a dcli- 
ca<*\ in the autumn, when it is ful wiih its summer food U 
has h'vn captured at Ah'ppo. and at Tiehi/ond uml Ki'/c- 
roum. It vi'.its tin counineM hciweeii tiu* IViiick and ihe 
Cu'^piaii MM-ti and Dr. von Siehold and M. lliiigrr inclmle 
It anmng the birds «d ‘ .1 apan. I n Noi ili .All n‘.i i is fbnnd 
flora Morocco to Egypt : tlocks wem seen by .\<iai.-oM at 
Senegal, and he ev iicluded that ihi \ pas^v'd iliewinU'r 
(heie. Di, Andrew Siin'.li lecord- w ani'Mig iln Imds of 
South AIVicm In (iioat Hnlain it li.is liem kilh'd m ( oin- 
wall, in Suffolk and Ntirfolk, m Camlnidge-ii.ir-, in ^^ilk- 
shire, Nortluimhei laroi Fm llishiie, ilie o.i-i ol Si'oil.iml, 
and OrkiK'V. can find no accouni tii'iis men leine m 

Iieland; hut that it is known m Wales isovidrn! I’loin (ou* 
of its nanie« .■d>o\e given. 

Hidnfs, Food, iV'C — ITeep finesis of oak and biiadi .ippeir 
It) he tin* f;»vouiii<‘ haunts of llu* Roller. In llie ‘ Annals of 
Natural Hislo«\ ' for Its Ui, n is -i.in.d hv a navelloi in .\sia 
Minor, that the Roller, which was most eommon ihioiigbout 
(lie south and west paits of the country wherewr llu* mag- 
pie wa.s nut found tfoi it was not s. c \ m tin same district 
with that bird), was observed to fall tlirou„b tin- air like a 
Tumbler Pigeon. Temimiiek >taie« that it makes its m'^i 
in the holes of liavs, wlieu* il lays fioni l.ior lo eggs 

of a lustrous white. M. ^ umIIoI stales tlivit in Malta, winii* 
trees are scaiTo, the bird hmldsoft the gionnd In B.nliary 
it has been obscivi'd lo loiiu its ne.st in tin* hanks of ifio 
ShelifT, BoolKMak, and other rivers: and Pennant remaiks 
that wheu* trees arc wannnii\ it makes it m cliuey b.inks. 
These last modes of nidificaiioii bring il\er\ clo-'C to the 
Boe oaters and Kingtlsheis, whose eggs qoiie le.-eniUc 
those of ‘the Roller m colour and sliape, and <»nlv \ary in 
size. The male takes Ins turn to sji. I’lu' food i.s very 
varied, according to Tomniinck, who eiinmeralos mole:;, 
crickets, cockchafers, grasshoppers, miliipi des, and other 
injects, slugs and worms. Gouhl stales that il feeds oa 
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worms, slugs, aiul inacu'ts generally. Yarrell informs us 
that the food consists of ^^ol■m3, slugs, insocls in ihcir va- 
rious stages, and berries. 

Becbslein ubi>er\cs that till lately he had thought that 
the Roller was unlaineuble; but Dr. Meyer of OtVenhacli 
had con^irJced him to the eonirary, having himself reared 
them in his room by the following method; — The young 
ones must bo taken from tlic nest when only half grown, 
and fed on little bits of cow's heart, or any other moat which 
is lean and tender, till they ran feed alone; small frogs, 
worms, and in.sects may then be added. Its mode of kill- 
ing and swallowing insects is thus described:— -it com- 
mences by seizing and cru.shing them with it.s hill, and tiieri 
throws them into the air several times, in order to leceive 
them in its throat, which is very capacious. When the 
morsel IS too largo, or the insect is still alive, the bird strikes 
it hard against the ground, and bognis again to throw it 
into the an* till it falls not across, hut .so as to thread tlio 
throat, Mhon it is ea'sily shallowed. Bcclistein savs that he 
had never seen the bird drink. The translator of Bcch- 
stein’s interesting little hook stales that ho once saw a 
Roller drink after liaving swallowed dry ants* eggs ; it then 
ate greedily of lettuce and endive. ‘ Another which 1 
kept,* adds the translator, ‘ liked the outside of lettuces and 
spinach after having eaten insecLN especially beetles, which 
are very heating. To judge from what I have observed, the 
Roller is by nature wild and solitary ; it seldom changes its 
situation, except to seek its food or to hide itself from 
strangers. It is a good thing, whether kept in a cage or let 
range, always to have a box in its way, in which it may 
take refuge when frightened; it will not fail to hide itself 
there, and by this means will not he tempted to beat it-clf 
violently, which it does when it cannot lly from the object 
of its fright. It knows its mistrcs.s very well, lets her take 
it lip, comes near her, and sits without any fear on her 
knees for whole hours without .stirring. This is as far as it 
goes even when tamed. It is neither caressing nor fami- 
liar; when frightened it utters harsh cries, softer ones when 
its food is brought, hut cra/r, e/'ug’, craa;^ at the same time 
raising its head, is the expression of its joy or triumph.* 



(^uiaci.is ffarrula. 

The Mino Bird, '^racula reUffinsa, IJnn., Rcoand Mencho 
of the Javanese, Topon*^ of the Sunialians, will find a more 
appiopriale place iiiuoiig the Sturnidw, according to Mr. 
Swainson. Mr. G. H. Giay airangci it under the lamily 
Corvidfp^ in the subfamily (JracuUnce, Mr, Swainson 
stales that analysis has convinced him that neither the 
Rollers nor the bird in question belong to the Corvidrft; 
and he remarkb that the little value that can be attached 
to speculations on the rank of the present geneia founded 
upon mere syntliesis, will best appear by looking to those 
artificial arrangements that place the short legged Rollers 
close to the long-legged and powerfully constructed Grakle 
(Gracula religiosa). 

M. Lesson, as we have scon, places this bird next to the 
Rollers, and among the Eurystomidaf, and though wo are 
by no means satisfied that this is its proper position, we 
shall, iu the present state of opinion, notice the form 
here, 


I'he (Jracula rcligiosa then, Iho typo of Cuvier’s genua 
Rulabfis, formed, says M. Lesson, the genus Mainatus of 
Brisson, and was placed by Lirinooiis andCmelin among the 
Ciraculof, next after the Orioles. M. Teniminck ictuincd 
the genus Gracula, roduood to the MmoBird alone, among 
his omnivorous birds, and M. Vicillot kept it aUo, urranging 
it in his family of Caronculcs, 

Generic Character, — Bill short, stout, not so long as tlie 
head; entirely compressed. Frcntal feathers advancing 
far upon the base, but not dividing the front. Culnicn 
gradually curved h*om the base to the tip, wliicb is dis- 
tinctly notched. Cummisbiirc hut slightly angulatcd. Un- 
der mandible uith the habc broad and dilated. Nostrils 
basal, naked, round, sunk in a depro.s.sion. Frontal fi alliers 
short, velvety. Head with naked wattle^. Wings a> m 
Paston Tad short, even. Feet rather short, very slrOng. 
Tarsus and middle toe equal ; hinder toe shorter ; inner toe 
almost equal to the outer toe. (Sw.) 

Kxample, Gracula reiigioea, 

Dcitcription.^-OQC\\ velvety black : a white apace in the 
middle of the wing ; bill ami fcetjellow; hehiiid the e\o 
spring lleshy caruncles of a bright orange-colour, and extend 
beyond the occiput. 

Geographical Distribution.-'J iwix, Sumatra, and the 
great Eastern Inlands. 

Habits, Food, tVr. — Insects and fruits form the food of the 
Miuo-Bird, which is easily tamed, and learns to whittle and 
i talk with great facility. With the natives it is a great 
I favourite in consequence. Marsdeii says of it, that it has 
J the fa(Millv o:' inniatiiig human speech in greater pci feel ion 
Ilian any oilier of the feat hcreil inbc. Boniiiis, who lerms 
it PcQy sen f otitis Stunnis Indicus, licads the chapter where 
Ik* figures and desciibes it with the following lines: — 

* IViU.ieusi qiiJUnviM tihi tnitstis 

K'qii.iir; vincil me Stunmit ln*lii 

And tells the following story There was, when he was in 
Batavia, an old Javano«o woman, the servant of a Chinese 
gardener, who kept one of tliese birds whudi was very loqua- 
cious. Boutius was very anxious to buy it : but this the oM 
woman would not hear of. Ho then begged that she would 
at least lend it to him that its picture might be taken, a re- 
quest which was at last granted with no very good grace, the 
I antient Mohanimcdan dame being under great apprelion- 
I sion that Bontiiis would offer that abomination, ]>ork. to lier 
beloved bird. This he promised not to do, and had the loan 
of liie Mino, which kept continually sajing Oian^ Nasarani 
Catj or Martin liabi. This heiug inicrpreted, means •Cdiris- 
tiaii Dog, Eater of l^ork:’ and Bonluis came to the conclu- 
sion thui the unwillingness of the old woman arose not only 
from the fear of Ji|^>-'*"d being (Icsecriiled by an ofter of 
.swine's llcsh, but alTo n^fiEPi*ii^j^ehension (hat he or 
his seiwants, irritated by its coiUurffil ^* w^ould wimg its 
neck. M, lA\sy)n also saw one at J a v a iWmM^k n e w whole 
phrases of the Malay language. 

The general opinion seems to bo that there isuut mm 
species of Mino B.rd. 




Gracula reltgiosn, (Kul.ibcs Javanus, Vicill.) 

Uuvier however stales that Linneeus confounded two 
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species uiiflcr the iiamo of Gracuhi rehgiosa, viz. JSulabes 
Indicua iurI Enlabcs Javutnis. 

M. I^e^son, who hi ales that only one s.pecics is known, 
'viz. the Mainalc Relif^ieur, (iracula rfdt^inaa, Linn, B'ro 
anil Mencho of the Javanese, remarks afterwards that there 
IS said to be a smaller variety: this is probably the Eulabes 
Indicua above noticed. 



Kulaiji'!! Iiidicufl.' 

The hi'^t-nienlioned ornithologist applies the old Indian 
woid Mi no as a generic term for a very diflcrcnt bird, Mnio 
Dnninnfiiy de.‘'Cril)ed by hiiii in The of the Ct)timll(\ 

and then* figured at pi. 2(i. l‘l»i is alao of opinion thatfira- 
rali'if, Linn., should bo added to this genua. 

KOLI.IN, CHARLES, horn at Pans, January .SO, IGfil, 
was the .second son of a master entler, and was intended by 
In', father for tin* “amc trade. Attracting the notice of a 
llenediciine monk, by the taste and aptitude fur learning 
which he showed .at a very early age, ho was rc.scued from 
his obf, cure dotiiiy, and placed at the college of Plessis with 
a pension. Hero he pursued his studies with groat zeal, 
indii>tiy, and docility, was much noticed by the Principal of 
ilie college, and wu.s selected b) the minister Le Pelelicr 
as llie <‘ompanion of his two sons, with whom he had dis- 
puted tlie prize of acadcmicdisti^^j^lli^i generous rival- 
ship. After havingbcuj^iWPIIIIWlnTniuniau^^^ and phi- 
losophy. he de^^pRffecyear.s to the study of tlieology at 
the Sorbojplrf^At the age of twenty-two he had <li^tin- 
guisheiyKrnself so iiiiich in the college of Plessis, that Her- 
sail, the professor of vhetovie there, pointed him out as his 
own successor in the professorial chair, which he wished in 
vacate, and Rollin, in spite of his own dilUdcnce, was made 
liis assistant in lfi83, and professor in his stead in 16s7. 
The next year he received the additional honour of the pro- 
fe.ssor.-^hip of eloquence in the Royal College. In both these 
capacities he did not disappoint e.xpccliition. The orations 
which he delivered in public were very. correct and elegant 
l/.itin compositions; and the reforms and regulations intro- ! 
diiced by him into the discipline of the university deserve 
much praise. lie revived the study of Greek, which had 
been greatly neglected, gave more prominence to the culti- 
Mition of the French language in the course of general in- 
struction, introduced the plan of learning by heart fine 
passages of different authors, as an exercise of taste and 
memory, and sul).stiluted exercises in the room of the dra- 
matic representations which the scholars had been in the 
habit of performing. In 1604 ho was appointed rector of 
the university, in which office he coiitinue<l two years, and 
made himself remarkable not less for his constant attention 
to its internal management than for his zeal in uiaiiilaining 
its privileges against all attempts to imnair them. 

At the expiration of the rectorship, no was engaged by 
Cardinal Noailles to superintend tho slmliesof his nephews, 
having resigned all liis public employments, except tho pro- 
fessorship of eloquence in the Royal College^ m order that 
ho might have raoro leisure for his private literary labours. 
Shortly after ho was dragged from his retirement, and un- 


willingly persuaded to become coadjutor in the college of 
Beauvai.s. In this situation he passed fifteen years, devotinff 
himself with amnuch aisiduity lo the improvem’cut of the 
system of education there, ns he had before dune m the 
college of Plessis. In consctpicncc of the disputes beiweeu 
the Jesuits and Jansonists, which latter parly he was thought, 
to favour, and the intrigues thence nrisiiig in liis college! 
Rollin was compelled lo quit liis otUce al Beauvais. In 
171.5 he published his edition of Quintilian, in two 
volumes, 12nio., with a preface and a popular outline of 
rhetoric, short notes, and summaries of the chapters. The 
text was not published entire, hut selections wore made ne- 
curding to the jmigment of the editor. 

In I7‘i0 ho warv again chosen rector of the university, hut. 
in consequence of tho religiou.s feuds already mentioned, he 
was displaced very sho. tly by a lottro-dc-cachot, the uni- 
versity bojiig ilo.siied to elioo.se a more moderate rector. 
Fioin this period till hi.s death he seems lo have withdiawn 
from public life as much as possible, and devoted himself 
to study, the fruit of which w'as given to the world in several 
works. In I7‘.i6 appcaicil his ‘Trade vjle la Manicrc d'Klu 
dier ct d’Enseigner Ics Belles- Lctlies,’ a w ork W’li idi pre- 
sents a popular View of such clussiial and French litcratuic 
as he considered suited for the in.'itiuction of tho young, and 
contains such a system of education as his own expenence 
in teacliing liad sugg(‘stod. This treatise, though dcfii iunt 
in philosophical principles, and inferior to suhsoquenl wiit- 
ings of llie same nature, was well adapted for the age in 
which it was published, and coutnbuted probably very 
much to diffuse a geiiiTal taste for literature throughout 
Franco. It was translated into Fiiiglish, in under the 
title of ‘ Thought.s concerning Education, translated tvoiii 
the French.’ There is extant a letter from Bisliop Attcr- 
bury to Rollin, in which he speaks in high terms of it. En- 
! eouragod by the gencial approbation with which this puhli- 
! cation was leceived, Rollin composed his ‘ Ilistoire Ancienne,’ 
'an account of the chief nations of antiquity drawn from 
i profane authors, and icrininaling with the establishment of 
the Roman empire under Augu.stus, in ihii toon volumes, 
which appeared successively in the interval between 1730 
and 173b. liis hisi work was a bislor) of Rome, wliich 
was atierwards continucil by Crevigr, from the end of tho 
repubhe lo the time of Coin.-tanline, in completion of the 
original plan. 

Rollm’.s latter ><‘ars were disliiibcd occasionally by the 
religions troubles w Inch agitated Ins country. Ills friend- 
ship with many dlsllnl^ul^hcd .Jansenists drew upon him 
frnm time lo lime the '-uspicions of the government, and 
he was accused of joining in conspiracies, and his house 
searched in consequence, though his enemies could not suc- 
ceed in eliminating him. Ho died 1-lth JSep tern her, 1741, 
having e.xi ceded his eiglilielh }car. 

From the teslimon) of lus contemporaries it appears tliat 
Ilollin’s character was a model of piety and virtue. He 
was remarkable lor his liberaliiy. modesty, integrity, and 
single- heal tedne.ss. This la.-, t quality is shown not le.'^.s in 
iho while tenour of hi.s actions than in his writings, which 
please mure from a certain simplicity than from any other 
cau::e. The merits and defects of Iiis ' Belles-Lettres’ arc 
of the same kind as those observable in his ‘ Ilistoire An- 
cienne.* There i" the ‘•amo want of profound lliought, and 
llie same ab^mce ef critical judgment, the same easy st)le, 
attractive to a >oiing mind, and pleasing from its very care- 
lov^ness, wlnlc the want of cnt.eal judgment is compensated 
by the love of l.ulh and the morality which pervade the 
whole. 

(L’oat praise has been bestowed on Rollin by his coiitcm- 
poiary admirers, among the ino>t illustrious of whom wore 
the duko of Cuiiihcrhuid and Fiederic the (ireal, wlio was 
his frequent curvespundent. Montesquieu styled him ‘the 
bee of Fiance,’ and Vol'aire and Rosscui liavc confirmed 
this culogimu. 

Modern readers will perhaps lliink that Rollin’s merits 
as an author have been ovenafed by the zeal of pcr>oiial 
friendship and esteem for Ins private character, and that Ins 
works are ch icily valuable a.s having contributed lo form 
the taste and strengthen the moral feelings of his ago. ILs 
‘Opuscules’ were collected and published, 2 vols. J2mo., 
in 1771 ; they contain orations and poems, written in very 
idasMcal and graceful Latin, correspondence with hrederic 
tho Great, Ilou.ssean, and other dislingui.'*hed persons, and 
Ollier smaller compositions. 

E.\tract.s from his works, by M. TAbbt Lucct, Avero puo- 
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lished in 8vo., Paris, 1780, under the title of 'Pcns^cs siir 
plusieura points importans do Lilt^raturc, do Pohlaiue, et 
do Rdlipion.* He is snid li» have written a *llislor\ of the 
Arts and Scienci's of the Aniieiile/ London, i76^^ 3 vols, 
8vo. His ‘ Hi-toire Ar.cienne* has fiociuciiily been re- 
printed. A new edition of all his works was roinmeiiecd at 
Paris, t'vo . Ks3r. This history was edited by Kiiiile Beres, 
with new maps and plates. 

The materials for :i bioi^rnphy of Rollin are contained in 
the • Klogo de M. Rollin,' written by 1\I, de Hove, secretary of 
the Acadf'inic des In'iciiptions (of which Rollin w'us a mem- 
ber), and read before this S^H'icty, l‘ltli November, 1741. 

It was pi lilted, wiih additional iiuiilor in the form of notes, 
ill the edition of the ‘Opuscules,* in 1771, already lefcrrcd 
to. See also Cluiufetiie’s ‘ Dictionnairo Uistoricpie* and the 
‘ Biograpliie Univer-elle.* 

HOLLO. [Noum VMniF.] 

ROLLS. [Hj-xouns.] 

ROLLS-COURT, the Court of the Master of the l^olls, 
of which there are two, one at VVesimiii’^ter in the new build- ' 
ings adjoining the hall, the other in the Rolls Buddings in | 
Cliam-e'.y Lane. The lailer was originally a house or hos- | 
pital for the reocpiion of .Ii‘wisli cuu\eris: hut when the , 
Jews were banished from Bugl.uid h) King Kdward I , there 
was little use for au hospital of this kind : whereupon it was I 
assigned to the M.i‘'ler of ilie Rolls, who had thenceforth the j 
denomination of Rn/uhriim, Rccunhi'iirn, <^V., ei ! 

Cftslnx Dfurius Coni'crsnrum. One or two converts were ! 
maintained on u poor pittance in this bouse in the sixteenth ' 
eontnry. 

ROLLS, MASTER OF THE, a very eminent officer of 
the Court of Chancery, second only to the chancellor himhelf. 
Originally ho had, as the name implies, the custody of the 
rolls or recorded proceedings of that couif, and, it seems aLo, 
of any other documcnlary matter belonging to that conn. 
But the custody had long been merely nominal, the actual 
care of them being vested m certain keepers, who weie not 
oven appointed by the Ma'^ter of the Rolln: the twb chief 
depositaries being at the Tower, wdicre the vccoids previous 
to the reign of Rudiard III, and at the Rolls Buildings, 
wlicre arc kept those ot the later period. But this stale of 
things was altered by the act I and ‘J Victoiin, chap. IM, 
entitled an ‘ Act for the better custody of the Ihihlie Re- 
cords,’ hy which tlio custody is restored to the Master of the 
Rolls for the time being, anil very extcu'^ivo powers are given 
to him with respect to the custiKiy and use (»f them. The 
act further commits to him the iccords also of the Common- 
Law Courts and of the Court of Exchequer. 

By what means the Master of the Rolls liecamu divested 
of the peculiar duties indicated In the naino. is a point of 
legjil antiquarian ism which lias not been sal isfuctovily eluci- 
dated ; nor is it quite clear when or how he came to sit to 
liear causes in equity. No\v the chief duties of this officer 
are judicial ; but from his decices there is an apjjeal to the 
chancellor. He signs all injuiKtions of the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

ROMA, COMA RCA DI, is the name of a province of 
the Papal state, in winch the city of Rome is situated, and 
which IS under the same administrative authorities as tlic 
roetropolis itself. It consists of the Agro Romano, or ter- 
ritory immediately around Rome, and of the districts of 
Tivoli, Albaiio, and Siihiaco. The province extends on both 
banks of the Tiber, including Bracciaiio, Monte Ro-ji, and 
Monte Sant’ Oreste (the anticnt Soracte) on the west or 
right bank of the river, and it extend>as far as Magliano on 
the eastern or left bank, including Palombara, Tivoli, Vico- 
varo, and the whole valley of the Anio, with Palc.strina, Fras- 
cati, Albano Genzano, and Portod'Anzoand Nettunuon the 
sea-coast. It is bounded on the north by the province of 
Spolcto e Rieti, on the cast by the kingdom of Naples, on 
the south by the province of Frosinone, south-west by (he 
Mediterranean, and wcstjiy the province of Viterbo. Tbe 
city of Velletri forms a separate government under the Car- 
dinal Decano, or senior cardinal, who is by custom legate of 
Vellclri and Ostia. For a description of the Comareg see 
Campaona di Roma. 

ROMAGNA, ROMANDIO'LA, a name which was 
given ill the middle ages to a tract of country north of the 
Apennines, extending along the coast of the Adriatic, from 
the river Foglia near Pesaro, which was the northern 
boundary of tlio Picenum, or March of Ancona, to the 
ScoUonna, or Panaro, which Hows half way between Bologna 
ynd Modena. This extent of territory corresponds to that 1 


of the modern Papal legations, Bologna, Ravenna, FciTara, 
and Forli. The Po was its boundary on the north, and the 
Apennines of Tuscany on the south and wc'jt. Ravenna 
was the chief town. The name of Romagna, or rather Ko- 
mandiota, ‘ Lillie Rome,’ is said by Alberti to have been given 
to it m consequence of the Exarchs having fixed llieir resi- 
dence at Ravenna, which thereby became a second Rome, 
being the scat of the Imperial government in Italy. But 
tbe appellation came into common use later than the jieiiod 
of the Exarchs, for in their time the old administrative 
names of the time of the empiie, ‘ FlamiMia* and * ifimilia,’ 
were still muse. (Paul us Diacoiuis, Jlist. of the 
bards\ ii. ID.) In the (piarrels between tlm po{ieft and the 
(vreek otnperors on the subject of imageo, the people of 
Ravenna and the neighbouring country took part with the 
former, and aftt'rvvaids Pepin and Chariotuagne bestowed 
I yEmiliu, Flaminia, and Peniap^dift on tbe see of Eomc, and 
j alihougli the popes could not fur a long time after enforce 
' their political supremacy over the whole of that count ly 
I [Fapal State], still they considered it os (heir own, and 
j gave il the name of Romandiola* Eucli is the account of 
I biaiinone and oilier bittoHaiM. During the middle ages 
I scxernl popes strove to maintsm their authority over the 
potty princes and towns among which the country was 
1 divided. [ALBimNoz.] Alexander VI. cominissionod Ins 
I son Cesare Borgia to conquer the country, which ho efiected 
! in great measure, partly by force and partly by treachery. 

' and the pope created linn iluke of Roraandiola ; but after 
' the death of Alexander VI., Julius IL aniu'xed it to the 
! Papal state. The country was afterwards divided into 
. adnnnistiativc dmsions .styled legations, but the general 
, appellation of Romagna continued in use, being ajiphcd 
! more c'^pccially to tlie eastern part of the eoiiniry, near the 
; Adriatic, between Rimini and Ravenna, the inhabitants of 
. which arc called at Rome to tins day ‘ Rmnagnoli.’ The 
I people of Bolv'gna and Ferrara are not undiuhtood as in- 
I eluded ill this denomination. Tiie KomagnoU are lively and 

• quick, but they have the eharacter of being hasty 

j violent. Of lato xears they, as well as their neighbinirs of 
I Bologna, have sliown themselves the most impatient of 

• Papal control of all the populations of the J^apal Slate. 

I The principal towns of Romagna arc: Ckskna; Fakn/a ; 
i Forli: Imola; Ravenna. 

• ROMAGNO'Sl, GIAN DOMK'NTCO, horn near Pni- 
: cenza in J7(il, studied first in the College Alheioin, where 
I he had for a schoolfellow his coiinlr)mtin Gioia, who iifior- 
) waids dihtingiiishcd himself as a publicist and a political 
j economist. [Gioia, Mklchiorre.] Roniagiiosi continued 
j bis.studii's at Purina, wdiure he took bisdcgiee of Doctor ol 
j Law in 1780. lie afterwards )U'actir.od as an advocate. In 
I 17D1 he pnhlished^t!,.ll! gIU-^ i Diretto Penalo,* being an 

j investigation of tbe g r i the inlliclioii of 
\ punishment for offcnecs is foundeal'^^^IJjgaria, Filangicri, 
and other Italian jurists of that age had auq^h^Ulie Frencli 
theory of a social contract, by which each meml|>*r of in- 
cipient societies was supposed to have given up a portion of 
bis original independence into the hands of tlie collective 
body, and to have thus bound himself and his descendants. 
Roiuagnosi rejected this hypothesis, and he derived what 
he called the right of punishing from the principle of ne- 
cessity and of selt-defcncc, inasmuch as the whole of society 
is concerned in an injury which is done to any of its niem- 
hors. His work was well received in France and Germany ; 
hilt it has been liltlo noticed in Italy until' of late years, 
where il has l)ccn rcpublislied five or six limes; and it i.s 
now much studied, especially in Tuscany. Swm after the 
publication of the work, the prince bishop of Trent named 
him proetor, or chief magistrate, of that town, an ofiico held 
for one year, but in which Romagiiosi was confiriiied for 
three consecutive years, after which the bishop named him 
his aulic councillor. 

During the turmoil of the French revolution, llomagnosi 
did not participate in the blind admiration of many of his 
counlrymen for what were called the newrideas, and he Irieil 
to define the last meaning of liberty and equality in two 
little works, ‘ Che Cosa e Eguaglianza,* ‘ Che Cosa 6 LibortV 
1 7D.3. When the French invaded Italy in 1796, Romagnosi 
remained in the Italian Tyrol, to whoso population he was 
greatly attached : he said of them, among other things, that 
they did not know how to toll a lie. When the French 
entered the Tyrol, Romagnosi was named secretary of the 
provisional council instituted at Trent, in which capepcity 
he did all he could to alleviate the evil of foreign invasion. 
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When the French weio driven away in 1799« he was accused 
by soiiu! invidious person of disaffection U> his legitimate 
sovereign, and was urrestod and coniined at Innspriick ; but 
he was soon relea-cd, and the emperor Francis himself de- 
clared him innocent, and banished his accuser. In Decem- 
ber, l«02, ho was tippointe<l professor of law in the nni- 
versity of Parma, where he published his second professional 
work, * Introduzione alio Studio del Diritto Pubblico Uni- 
versale,’ a treatise on general jurisprudence, or what has 
been shied by Hobbes ‘ civil philosophy,’ and by Barbeyrae 
ami }>urlanm(|ui, ‘ droit natnrel,’ or ‘ law' of nature.* Ho- 
maunosi main I allied that moral and political soienco is as 
susceplihleof demonstration as the natural and metaphysical 
sciences. He took for the basis of his system the principle of 
moral necoshity. saying that man and society tend not only 
to tlioir preservation, hut to their physical and moral im- 
provement, in the quickest and at the same time safest 
progression. This progression can only bo effected by 
raising the intellectual and moial powers. The under- 
standing and tho lieart ought to be educated so as to create 
only wishes and habits consistent with the general welfare, 
and so that utility and justice shall coincide. 

A second edition of Romagriosi’s work appeared at Milan 
ill with the addition of five letters by the author to 
Professor Valeri of Siena, in which ho develops and illus- 
trates his principles. 

In J8U6 Romiigiiosi was requested by the government of 
the so-callcd kingdom of Italy, then under Napoleon, to 
repair to Milan, in order to assist other distinguished juriNts 
in coin piling a code of criminal procedure. Roinagnosi 
attended all tlie sittings of tho Coinniissioii in which the 
draught of the new' code was discussed. He wished to 
introduce the jury; but Napoleon put his veto on it, paying 
that he did not think liiat the stale of Italy allowed of such 
an institution. Some one proposed to introduce into Italy 
the ‘ Icttres de-cachet,* or royal ordois for iinpnaoniiig indi- 
viduals lor state reasons without trial, which existed in 
France under Napoleon, as well as under the old monarchy ; 
but Uomagnosi strenuously opposed the measure. Per- 
ceiMug much coldness among his cedleagues on the subject, 
he told them that the crosses and decorations which they 
woic oil their breasts produced on them the effect of Medusa*.-, 
head: fiiiallv he canud his point. He liad also the merit 
of introducing into the code the heads ‘rehabilitation* and 
' revision of triaU.' The code, as revised by Romugnosi 
and his colleagues, wa.s adopted, and published under the 
following title, ‘ Codice di Proceiluia Pciialc del Regim 
d'lialui,* 8\o., Brescia, 1807. In France it was praised by 
Cainhaceivs, The suggestions of Roinagnosi during the 
di^'Cn^sion of the code were published separately under the | 
title ‘ Ultimo e pin necessane Aey-^i^Iiv^formc al Piogetto 
del (k)dice di Proceyln •;.*!. Milano, 1800. ! 

Romugnosi wjTi^r^rtCbwise employed in tho compilation of 
a penal cod^jrffri^ie kingdom of Italy, which however never 
beciimc^k^. In consequence of the numerous rc\isious 
to which it w'.'is subjected, and the dilatonne.ss of the Italian 
ministers, tile project had not reached Pans wlien Napoleon 
asked for it. Finding that it was not ready, witli his cha- 
riudoristic impatience ho ordered the Frencli penal code to 
be forthwith translated purely and simply, and enfoiced in 
Italy, to the great regret of the Italians, who complained uf 
the arbitrary and perverse character of many of tho French 
criminal laws, which aio decidedlv the wor.st portion of the 
exi.sting law of France. [Cooes, Lks cinq.] The proposed 
Italian code was conceived in a very different spirit: it was 
printed, together with the discussions which it had elicited, 
in SIX volumes, 8vo. : ‘ Collezione dei Travagli sul Coilicc 
Penalo del Regno d’ltalia/ Brescia, 1 807. These particulars 
aro useful for enabling us to under.^land the history of those 
times and the true cliaiacter of Napoleon’s legislation and 
administration. 

In 1807 Romagnosi was appointed professor of civil 
law in the university of Pavia, and in 1809 he was recalled 
to Milan to lecture on legislative science, in order to form 
a kind of academy of advocates and magistrates. As pari 
of his scheme, he published his ‘Discorso sul Snggetto cd 
Importanzadellu Studio dell’ ultaLegislazione,’ Milan, 1812; 
and also ‘ Principii fondamentali di Diritto Arainiiiistrativo,’ 
181 4. From his lectures he compiled, in IS20, his * Assunto 
prime della Scieiiza del Diritto Nalurale,* which may be 
considered as a continuation of hi» ‘Introduzione al Pirilto 
Pubblico Universale’ mentioned above. Ho demonstrates 
that society is tho natural stato of man, from which all his 


rights aud duties, arc derived; that agricuUure, arts and 
coininerce, eduialioii and instruction, and irh'^on, me 
necessary to the social stale; and that kri()wlulge,\ill', and 
power arc the three conditions required fur its imino\( nn nt. 
On being appointed inspector of the schools uf law m the 
kingdom, he laid down the principle, that candidates f,i- 
professorships ought to ho examined more especially on tlie 
system of teacliing whu'h they propose to follow, oven morii 
than on the suhjuut-maticr of their lessons ; ho l^^ls^e(l, m 
short, on the importance of pedagogical, science and apti- 
tude. 

His ‘ Sagtrio filosofico- politico sull’ Istruzione Puhblica 
Legale,' Milan, 1^07. belongs to this period. He had pio- 
vioualy written ii ‘ Progelto di Hegolamcnlo degli Siiulj 
Politici Legali,’ lie aUo edited a ‘Journal of Civil and 
Administrative Jiirispruiiencc.’ 

When Napolenn’.s power was overthrown in 1814, Ro- 
magnosi lust Ins otiico'-, hill lie continued to lecture on juris- 
prudence till Sepleniber, 1817, when the special chairs at 
Milan were suppressed. He continued however to teach 
privately at Milan. In June, 1821, during the political 
agitation of that period, he was summoned to Venice to be 
tried on a charge of Ingh treason, of which however lie was 
fully acquitted in December of the same year, and the 
emperor confirm(‘d the sentence of the court in words most 
honourable to Romagnosi. 

lie still continued to live at Milan, teaching, and writ- 
ing for several junriials, and ^‘^peclMlly for ll,e‘AnnaIi di 
Statistica,* to winch he was one of the cliiel conlnbniois. 
He wioi(‘ also on matters of law, especially on the impor- 
tant subject of properly in water, and water- vvay.s and 
channels for iirigatum, questions uf llie utmost import- 
ance to Lombardy : ' Della Ooiidoita delie Ac(|iie secondo 
le vecchie, iiitei inedie, e vigenii Lcirislaziom del diversi 
Faesi d’ Itaha,’ Milan, 1822 o, six vulumes, wnb an appen- 
dix 111 two volumes. This woik was very well received, nut 
oiilv jn Italy, hut aUo in Holland. A second work by 
R .oaguosi on the same sul>)i‘ct is entitled ‘ Della Ragioiie 
C.vile delle Acque nella Rurale Ecoiionmi,’ two vuU., Milan, 
1829-80. 

lie also began a ‘ D./ioniirio Ragnmato delle pin iinpor- 
taiiti Puiole della Oiunspriiderizri Romaria, Fraiieese, ed 
Au.stiiaca,’ but the work was not cunt nued. IJis w.iik en- 
titled * Dell* Iini(*l(* e dei Faltori didl’ liuivd ioento Cull 
Esenipio del siio Risorgimeiitu in Italia,* contains a brief 
sketch of the pngiess of Imuran civilization through 
different ages, a subject wduch ITculer has more fully and 
elaborately treated lU his ‘ Philo^o\)hy of the History of 
Mankind’ {Lleen zur Plfifosnp/uf* der (ieschichtft iPr 
M(^/ific/dicit). Long before Romugnosi, the Nenpnlilaii JurKst 
GianbiUtista Vico, in his ‘Piincipii di una Nuova Seienza,* 
and Jaci'po Stellini. a name of Friuli, in hi.s remarkable 
work, *I)«; Ortu et Piogressu Moiiini,’ bad laboured in the 
same field, but then* works have srarcely been noticed. 
Roinagnosi had the men! of rcndeiiiig llieir inqinnes iiud 
his own, on the vast subject of the progress of civilization, 
faniilKir tt) the Italian renders. 

The otlicM* works of Romagnosi are: 1, ‘Clie Cos* e la 
Mcule Sana?’ Milan, 1827 ; 2, ‘Dell.i SuprernaEconoinia dell’ 
Uninno Sapere m lelazioiic alliiMeute Sana,* Milan. 1828; 

3, ‘Dell’ lii'>igiiaTnt iito prinniivo delle Matcriiuticbe ; * 

4, ‘ L'autica Morale Filosotla a, * Elogio storico di Mclehiorro 

CJioia;* 7, * Elogio del Cardinale Alberoni;* 8, ‘ Note, Sup- 
ploinenli. ed Illustia/ioiii all India Antioa di Robertson.’ 
Tie left several works in MS., among others: 1, Della vita 
ciegU stati;’ 2, ‘ Della (’ivile Filosofia in relazione alia Vita 
degli Slati H, ‘ Ricerclu* su la Validit.i dei Oiudizn del Piib- 
blico a disccrncrc il V ero dal Falso.’ - 

Roinagnosi wms no dreamer. In an ago uf confusion or 
ideas, he retained Ins mental self-po.'^se^Miui, and was not 
led away by crude theories, nor was he entrainnielled by 
any superstitious veneration for frraliuiial though anfieiit 
eustom. He vvivs an original thinker, and as such not 
justly appreciated in liis life-tirae; hut ho is now ivnicin- 
hered £tf an able supporter and expounder of sound polnical 
principles. Soino of the most distinjjuishcd living wi iters 
of that country, Rossi, CantiL and oilieis, boast ot having 
been his disciples. Romagnosi was a momher of tho Italian 
Academy, of the Academy of the Gcorgofili, of the French 
Institute for the class of moral .sciences, and of other learned 
sticiciies. Ho died at Milan, in .June. l8.to. His funeral 
was attended by more than two himdied of the most dis- 
tinguished nion of that capital, who felt the value of de- 
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parted merit, and who subscribed on the spot to raise a 
mouumout to his memory. (Notiziu di G. JX Iio?nagnos‘i, 
itiesa da Cesare Cant it, Milan, 1835.) 

ROMAINK, WILLIAM, was born at Hartlepool, in 
Durham, o?i the J5th of September, 1714. ^ His father was 
one of tbc French Protestants who lied to England upon the 
2 'evocatiun of the Edict of Nantes, and a man ot the strictest 
piety unci integrity. Air. Koinaine was his second son. 11c 
was educated at the gramniur-schoolof Houghton le-Spring, 
in the county of Durham, whence he proceeded to Oxford 
in 1730 or 1731, and entered fust at Hertford College, and 
afterwards at Clnislchurch. He resided principally at 
Oxford, devoting himself especially to the study of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, till ho took Ins degree of 
AI.A. in 1737. He had received deacon's orders the year 
before. His first cAiracy was that of Luc Trenchard, in 
Devon, which he ser\ed for six months. In 17.38 wetiiulhim 
residing at Epsom, in Surrey, and about the same lime 
that he received priest’s ordeir. from Dr. Hoadly, hi.shop of 
Wnichesier, he became curate of I ho parishes of Hanstead 
and Horton, in Middlesex. At Panstead he became ac- 
(|uainted with Sir Daniel Lambert, who, on his election to 
the mayoralty of London in 1741. appointed Mr. Roinaine 
as his chaplain. In this cai)aciiy he preached a sermon at 
St. Paiil’-s on Romans ii., 14, 15. Tins was the second 
sermon lie published, the first having been one which he 
preached before the univcrsiiv of Oxford in 1739, entitled 
‘The Divine Legation of Aloses demonstrated, from his 
having made express mention of, and insisted so much on, 
the Doctrine of a Future Stale ; hereby Mr. W^irburton’s 
Attempt to prove the Divine Legation of Moses from the 
Omission of a Future Stale is proved to he ab.'^urd and de- 
structive of all Revelation.’ At the iMid of the year 1741, 
he returned to the attack on Warburlon’s theory, m a sermon 
reached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, having in I be mean time 
eeii engaged in an epistolary controversy with Warbiirton. 
The next seven years of his life were devoted to llic prepa- 
ration of anew edition of Cal asio’s Hebrew Concordance 
and Lexicon, which was published in 1747. He discharged 
his office as editor of this work most faithfull}. He w'as 
chosen lecturer of St. George’s, Botolph-lane, and St. Bo- 
lolph’s, Billingsgate, in the }car 1748. In the folio w’liig 
year he wa.s elected to two Icclurcships at St Duii.stan’s in 
the West, the duties of which he had discharf^ed for some 
lime, when the rector thought fit to deny him the u>eof ihe 
pulpit. The matter was refen cd to the Court of King’s 
Bench, which deprived llomalue of one of the leciure&hips, 
hul confirmed him in the other, with a salary of eighteen 
pounds a year; but he was still rcfusiod the use of lights in 
the. church, and ll.^ed to preach by the light of a single 
candle held in his own hand, till thisi unseemly eontest was 
put an end to by the mediation of Dr. Terrick, the then 
inshop of I.,ondoii. Tins lecturediip was held by Roiiiaine 
till his death. In 1759 he was appointed assistant morning 
preacher at St. George's, Haiiover-square. Ho held lliis 
oHice till September, 1755, when ho was removed from it, 
his biographer tells us, on account of * the popularity and 
plainness of his minihlry.’ About the time of his appoint- 
merit to this lectureship, he was chosen professor of a.stro- 
Jioiny in Gro;>harn College. His views of natural science 
were HutehinsOriian, and he always expressed his opinions 
with boldness, and not always without bigotry. Accordingly 
he spoke of the Newtonian views a.s liaving ‘a difference in 
their demonstrations of no less than one hundred and 
Iwcnly-ono millions of raile.s,’ and of ‘the modern divinity 
as bringing you no nearer than one hundred and twenty -one 
millions ot miles short of heaven.* It is not surprising that 
^le gained little reputation from this olftce. He seems how- 
ever to have regained his credit with the citizens by his 
opposition to the hill for naturalizing the Jews in 1753. 

In February, 1755, he married Miss Price; and in the 
following year he became curate and morning preacher at 
St. Clave's, Southwark, where he remained till 1759. 
During this period he resided in a pleasant retreat in 
Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth, where ho was in thelhabit of 
inviting young clergymen to his early breakfasts, and many 
have spoken with great gratitude of the inslruclion and en- 
couragement they received from him. 

Ramaine had frequently preached before tlie university of 
Oxford up to the year 1757, when he was refused the use of 
the University pulpit, in consequence of the offence which 
was taken at a sermon he delivered there on ‘ the Lord our 
Righteousness.’ This sermon lie published in vindication of 


his conduct. In the same year he published a tract, ad 
dressed to members of the Established Church, exhorting 
thorn to set apart one liour in every week for prayer on be- 
half of the church uud nation. 

About this time he received pressing invitations to the 
ministry of a church in Philadelphia, which Mr. Whitfield 
strongly urged him to accept, but ho preferred remaining in 
his own country. 

Ill 1764 he was chosen to the rectory of St. Andrew by 
the Wardrobe, and St. Ann's, Blackfriars. His election 
was di.spatod, but in 1766 ii was confirmed by llie Court of 
Chancery, lie spent the rest of his life in the faithful and 
zealous discharge of the duties of this otlicc. He died July 
26th, 1795, and was buried in the rectory vault of Blackfriars' 
Church, on the 3rd of August. 

Romainc has been compared to a ‘diamond, rough often, 
but very pointed, and the more he was broken by years, llie 
more he appeared to shine.’ llis firm attachment to what 
he esteemed truth was not always tempered with moderation 
towards his opponents, and sometimes, if we are to believe 
anecdotes that are told of him, his bold impetuosity be- 
trayed him into acts of rudeness, for which however he 
always apologised with (Christian humility. His deportment 
111 private life was mild and amiable, and be was most ex- 
emplary in his domestic relations. He was especially re- 
markable for the diligence and regularity with which he 
improved his lime. His religious scntiiiient.s were strongly 
Cahinistic, and he s|'Onthis life in boldly maintaining them 
in an age when such a course was sure to cxcile violent op- 
position and to shut out all hopes of preferment. Dining 
his whole life he continued strongly attached lo the Church 
of England, llis chief works, in addition to those alrcaily 
mentioned, an* the following Nine vSormoiis on the 
I07tli P.^aliii,* 1747; ‘A seasonable Antidote against 
Popery, in a Dialogue upon Justiricaliun,' 1 757 ; ‘Twelve 
Sermons upon Solomon’s Song,’ 1759 ; ‘Twelve Discourses 
upon the Law' and the Gospel,’ 1760; ‘The Life of Faith,’ 
1763; ‘The Sciiptural Doe.tiinu of the Saerainent of the 
Lord’s Supper hnetly stated,* 1765 ; ‘Tlic Walk of Faith,’ 
2 vols , 1771 ; * All Essay on Psalmody,* 1775 ; ‘TlieTriiimpli 
ofFaitli,’ 1795; and some Sermons and Letters. Ills works 
were published in 8 vols., in 1796, with a Life h} the Hon. 
and Rev. AVilliam Bromley Cadogaii, M.A., some acrtuint 
of whom i.s contained in * Tlio Life and Timc.s of the Countc.s.s 
of Huntingdon,’ vol. li., eliap. 49. 

(The Life of Romainc, by ll'idogan and by Haw eis ; ‘ Me- 
moir* in the Emn^fd iral Afas^azint* for Novmiiher, 1795.) 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. Of the Grecian stvlc an 
account has been given under Civil Architkc ti uk, to 
which article w’c refer for such information as is necessary 
for under9landinjf^f¥!^!ljlili^^ is lo bo coiisidoret' 

as supplementary lo the otherT**^ 

With regard merely to the ordcr^^Sft^m architecture 
presents chielly a corruption of the Doric an* ,Jonic, for it 
may chum the Corintliiau as almost entirely its^'own, the 
Roman examples of that order being not only numerous 
and varied, but at the .same time exceedingly ditlercnl 
in cbaracier from the almost solitary specimen of one with 
foliaged capitals which occurs in a Grecian building. But 
even as regards the application of the ordens, iheie. is a wide 
rlitTcrcnco between tlie two styles; in the Roman they arc 
frequently employed as mere decoration, the columns being 
enguired or atlached to the walls, or in some cases (as that 
of triuninhal arches) though the columns are insulated and 
advanced from the structure, they are in a manner detached 
from it, ina.smuch as they do not support its general enta- 
blature, but merely projecting portions of it. Nor are 
these Iho only diflerences, for besides the frequent employ- 
ment of pilasters as substitutes for celumiis — that i.s, ns ceii- 
sliluting Iho order without columns — the practice of 
columniaiion, or raising one order upon another, was by no 
1 means uncommon ; a practico that was indeed a matter of 
I necessity in such enormous edifices as^ the Colosseum, if co- 
lumns were lo be employed at all. From all tins it will be 
evident that, as regards the orders alone, there is a very 
marked difi'crencc between Roman and Grecian architcc- 
turo ; yet such difference is by no means the whole, 
the two styles being almost opposites in nearly every 
respect. If ihere were no other distinction between them, 

^ that arising from the arch, and diverse applications of its 
princinles lo vaults and domes, would be a very material 
one; but wc also meet with a variety and complexity in 
Roman buildings which does not occur in thoso of Greece. 
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Tho only instance that we are acquainted with in Grecian afterwards to the emperor Claudius, and by oibovs to have 
architecturo, of anythinp; like grouping or combination of been a public market, is a strvu-luie plaiined acToidin^r to the 

building, is that of the Erechlhoion, or triple temple on the arrangement just mentioned, with a circular Ionic oolonnadi* 
Acropolis of Athens. With this exception, Greek- temples of twenty columns and two picis. The Church of Santa 
were merely simple parallelograms, ditfering from each other Costanza, traditionally reported to have bt en a temple of 
as to plan only in the number and disposition of the columns Bacchus, but now generally supposed to have been erected by 
around the cella [Civil Architkcture, p. 221]; conse- Constantine as a baptistery, and afterwards convcM ted b) Inm 
qucnlly, however beautiful when considered separately, a into a funeral chapel to his daughter Constant la, is a re- 
very great monotony prevailed in that class of buildings, at markable example, owing to the columns being not only 
least, in which the forms were so limited and fixed as to pre- coupled, but unusually disposed, and to llieie being arches 
elude any fresh combinations, or anything approaching to springing from their eiiiablatiire, that is, piere aie iwcniy- 
what is understood by composition. four columns (with composite capitals) placed in pair.^ du 

By the adoption of the circular form in their plans, whe- the radii of the plan, or one behind (ho olher, forming twehe 
thcr for the whole or parts of a building, the Homans intro- inter-columns and as m iny arches ; and as far as the mere 
duced an important element of variety into arcliilectural arrangement goes, this interior is strikingly picturesque; 
design; especially when we consider that to such shape iii but it would be an improvement, if ihc dome were in such 
the ground-plan is to bo ascribed the origin of (he tholua^ or case to spring immediately from the imposts of the arches, 
concave dome, which harmonizes so beautifully with all tho and the latter to groin into it; or at least were it to spring 
rest, and renders the rotunda-shape at once the most pic- from the vcitoxof the arches. 

turesque and the most complete for internal effect, — that in The circular form was a favourite one with the Romans 
which both unity and variety arc thoroughly combined. The for their sepulchral structures of a more pretending clu'^s 
Pantheon alone [Pantheon] would suffice to convince us than ordinary. It will be suflicient here merely to mention 
that tho Romans were not mere copyists, and that if as those in honour of Augustus and Hadrian, an account ot 
such they deteriorated the Greek orders, they also added which has been given under Mausoleum. The tomb of 
much to the art, and greatly extended its powers by new Cmcilia Melella is a low c)liruler, the height being only 62 
appliances. As regards its exterior, tho Pantheon presents feet, while the diameter is 90 ; and it may he con^idered as 
what is certainly a strikingly picturesque (and what we cun- nearly solid, the chamber or cella being no more than 19 
skier to he also a consistent and appropriate, because a well- feet in diameter. This cxliiidncal mass is VaUed upon a 
motived) combination, namely, of a rectangular mass pro- square substrucluro ; which combination of the two forms 
jecting from a larger circular one. In that example the is productive of agreeable contrast ; and it was accordingly 
body of the edifice, or rotunda itself, has no columns exter- freqiieiilly resorted to. The tomb of Plaiitius Sylxanus 
nally ; but circular pcnstylar temples, or rotundas, whoso j near Tivoli consists also of a short c\lindrical supurstruc- 
ccll.i w'as enclosed by an external colonnade, were not un- | ture on a square basement, but is otherwise of peculiar de- 
common. Of this kind is the temple of the Sibyl, or, as it is j sign, one sid<i of that slereobate being carried up so as to 
otherwise called, that of Vestn, at Tivoli, an edifice of siii- ! form a sort of low screen or frontispiece, decoialed with six 
gular beauty, and highly interesting as a very peculiar and hHlf-coliimns, and five upright tablets wilh insoiiptions, be- 
uniquo example of the Corinthian order, the first application tween them. The tomb of Munaiius Planevis, at Gaeta, 
of which in any modern building was made by Soum*, at the i'* a simple circular stiuctuie, of low proportions the hoigi'.i 
Bank of EngliiiKl. Edifices of this kiml wore covered with not exceeding the diameter, and therefore liaidly to be called 
liemisplierical domes, or with smaller sections of a sphere, a tower, notwithstanding that it is now popularly called Ro- 
whieli conseijucnlly did not show themselves much cxier- land's or Orlando’s Tower. Of quite difieieul charaeier and 
nally, as they were raided only over tlie c^V/a, and therefore design from any of the preceding ones, is the aiifieiit Roman 
the lower ])art was concealed by the colonnade projecting sepulchral monument at St. Remi, whieli eonsists of three 
around iL The dome of the Pantheon is liemisj)lieric,il stages; the fir>t a square stereohate raised on gradnii, and 
within, but is of very low proportions and llaltened form entiiely covered on each side with sculptures in lelief; the 
without, for its spring commences at about the level of the next is aUo square, with an aUaehed llutcd Corinthian 
first or lower cornice of tho exterior cjlinder, and is further angle, and an open aich on each side ; ami Ihc uppermost 
reduced hy the base of the outer portion of the dome being is a Corinthian rotunda, forming an open or monoplcral 
expanded and formed into separate cylindrical courses or j temple (i c.. wilhoul any cella), the ccntie of which is occii- 
gradini. If the dome had sprung from the upper j pied by two statues. 

cornice, so as to presc).’ff«.»*'pcl1eet'ncmisphorc outlie out- j As nihlaiices of other comhiiialions, we iiiay briefly refer 
side, the roluTld^v^^o^^l' would have looked merely as a tain- \ to what is called the tomb of Virgil, near Naples, consist- 
bour to itjOj^a^t-Sc effect would have been as preposterous as | ing of a square subslruciurc sunnouiiicd by a conical one ; 
if the St. Paul's and the colonnaded rotunda on j to the Roman momiiueiit at Constaniina, in AlVi>’a, con- 

whicli itis raised wcieplaced inimedialely on the giouiid, ill- I jeclme l to have been a cenotaph in honour of Consian- 
stead of being elevated upon a larger pile of building. j tine, the lower poiiion of which is a cylindrical sirvjciuie 

Polygonal forms of plan were .somelinios employed, of ; surrounded by a pcnsijle of twenty-four Done columns, 
which there is an instance in what is called tho temple of j and caiiied up as a lofiy cone, in receding conr.sos or 
Minerva Medica at Rome, which is circular on the exterior, gradini, leaving at its summit a jil.itform for an cque^lnan 
but internally decagonal, with nine of its sides occupied by statue. 

a.s many recesses, and tho other by the doorway — a remark- These notices may hcrvc to convoy some idea of the variety 
able peculiarity, it being very unusual to enclose a polygon aimed at by tlio Romans m tlic distribution of tho plans 
within a cylindrical structure, although not the contrary, nor ami gonorul mas>es of their edifices, independently of deco- 
to erect a cylinder upon a square or polygonal basement, ration. Their therinuo, or public baths, a clu^s of structures 
Octagon plans were by no moans uncommon: such form remarkable for ihoir \ast extent and magnificence, are most 
was frequently made use of for the saloons of public baths ; interesting studios of combinations of plan, as they were not 
and there is an instance of an octagonal temple, supposed to nieicly baths, but places of public resort and amusement, 
have been dedicated to Jupiter, in one of the courts of Dio- and consisted of an assemblage of courts, porticos, libianes, 
cletian’s palace at Spalatro. Of hexagonal structures we and spacious saloons and galleries, mo><l of which pre- 
are acquainted with no e.xample, but a court with six sides sciilcd some pccul.arily of form and distribution. Iftheio- 
occurs in the remains of the temple of Baalbcc, not liow'ever fore we ostmialc Roman architealnrc by tlie manifold rc- 
a regular hexagon, but of elongated figure, two of the sides sources which it opened to the art, rather than by its debase- 
being UO, and the remaining four 88 feet each. In the meiit of wliat it borrowed from that of Greece, we shall find 
later periods of Roman architecture, circular and polygonal much in it both to admire and to imitate, as well as to cen- 
structures became more frequent, and those of the first- sure and reprove. Its Greek rival has nothing that will bear 
mentioned kind deviated considerably from tho original a parallel with it in this respect. Judging from its remains, 
simple rotundas and circular temples. An inner peristyle wo can sec nothing in it that answers to the title of interior 
of c-olurans was introduced so as to make a spacious circular architecture ; whereas some of the Roman temples were 
or ring-shaped ambulatory around the centre, which was striking on account both of the size and Uie ningnificence 
much loftier than the colonnade, being covered by a dome of their interiors. That of the Pantheon has been already 
raised upon a cylindrical wall over the columns. What is now referred to. and we shall now bestow some notice on two 
called San Siofano Rotundo, at Rome, supposed by some to very singular examples of a different kind, viz. the Temple 
liave been originally a temple dedicated first to Faunus, and of Peace, erected by Vespasian, and the double one of 
P. C., No. 1240. VoL. XX,— L 
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Venus anil Roma, by Hadrian. Of neither of them how- 
ever more than the mere ruins now remain, owing to 
which they have never been cited as examples of the 
orders. What was the external design of the first-men- 
lioncd temple is now altogether doubtful, but its interior is 
very reniarkablo, the plan being divided iu its breadth into 
three nearly equal portions, the (vntre ono of which ftnmed 
a spacious nave, terminating in a large semicircular tribune, 
or apsis, covered by a seini-donie. Ibis nave was disposed 
in three compartments, presenting as many arches of ex- 
ceedingly wide proportions, opening into as many divisions of 
tho lateral portions of the plan, which did not constitute 
continuous aisles along the nave, but small chapels or re- 
cos«cs. Of these tlio centre one on each side terminated, 
like the nave, in a semicircular tribune, of the same di- 
mensions as that apsis, so as to form a transept, and give 
tho whole a marked cruciform appearance. The side divi- 
sions were covered by semicircular vaults, concentric with 
tlio arches opening into the nave; and this latter had a 
vaulted roof, in three groins or comparlments, the ribs of 
which sprung from eight Corinthian c‘olumns, placed against 
the piers of the andies. besides other peculiarities, we have 
here an instance of the effect resulting from the application 
of the semicircular form to plans in interiors, and of further 
varieties of design arising out of it, for the semidomes of the 
tribunes exhibit a rich specimen of coftcring, being com- 
po'ied of octagons and squares. 

Assisted by the excavations made of late years in tho 
Homan Forum, M. Cavistio, a French architect, has given 
us a restoration of the temple of Venus and Roma, judg- 
ing fVom which we may pronounce it to have been ono 
of the most splendid edifices in tho. city. According to 
his plan of it, the temple stood in the centre of a (|uadrila- 
teral enclosure, or peribolus. measuring 5‘2.5 by 318 icc*t, and 
was enclosed by double colonnades of the Corinthian onlcr, 
consisting altogether of *26 4 columns. The temple itself was 
of the same order, upon a considerably larger scale, and its 
dimensions about 350 by 166 feel. It was consequently 
large in proportion to t lie area within which it stood; and 
when viewed iu combination with the extended files of co- 
lumns arou ml it, must have pioduocd a powerful eirect,— 
one in which harmony and regularity were blended with 
contrast. This main edifice was further icmarkablo as 
being not only decasl}le, but pseudo-dipteral aUo, that is, 
the space between the columns and the w'alls of thecella 
wiw e(|ual to two intercoluiuns and a column ; accoidnigly 
the width of the cella coive^ponded with six Cidumns and 
five inteicolumiis of the decaslyle fronts. Each tnid eleva- 
tion of the cclla was therefore made a tetraslyle in aulis to 
a pronaos or inner loggia ; and the>e pronai, being of greater 
depth than the surrounding porticos, were vaulted hemi- 
cylindrically in ii transverse direction, or from end to eml, 
whereas ihc others were ceded bonzonially wiih beams and 
lacunaria. The cella was divided luternallv into two dis- 
tinct halhs, placed back to back, each of which wa> of nearly 
square proportions, but extended by a luaguificent semi- 
circular recess or tribune, containing a colossal sitting figure 
of the deity to which it was dedicated. Along each side 
were five tubernaclo niches, with pediments alternately an- 
gular and segmental, and placed within tho inrercolurnn.s of 
a small order, with statues upon its entablature, over each 
column. The ceiling was a richly coffered licmic) lindrical 
vault, and tho dome of the tribune W'as similarly decorated 
Y^'iih coffers of a lozenge-form pattern. If we have dw'cU 
somewhat at length upon this edifice, it is because we re- 
gard It as a very important example of Roman, as contra- 
distinguished from Grecian arciiitecture, and of that accumu- 
lated richness and pomp, together with that diversity of plan, 
which it atfected. While they have noticed srtialband com- 
mon-place temples, most writers have adverted but slightly, 
if at all, to other circumstances than those relating to their 
respc*ctivc orders, as if architectural design was confined to 
or depended upon sueh matters alone, or as’^if they consti- 
tuted tlie chief differences between the styles of Greece and 
Rome, and their respective application. By no means are 
we insensible to the refined taste displayed by the former, 
but neither are we to tho grand compositions furnished us 
by the latter. Taking therefore the above temple accord- 
ing to Caristie’s restoration of it, we agree with a writer 
who huH said that it ‘ must have produced an effect perhaps 
unrivalled in sublimity by any work in the antient world 
for whether viewed from within the peribolus, or as seen 
through and towering above the open colonnades which 


formed that court, it must have been a varied and magni- 
ficent architectural scene. 

The Romans seem to have affected the practice of group- 
ing buildings together as features in one general sym- 
metrical plan. Their temples and basilicas were frequently 
placed, as the principal architectural objects, at the extrem- 
ity of a forum, or other regular area enclosed with colon- 
nades. The teniplo of Nerva stood at ono end of, and 
partly projected into an enclosure (measuring about 360 by 
160 feet), the entrance end of which had five open arches, 
and tho sides were formed by screen walls, decorated with 
Corinthian pilasters, and columns immediately before thorn, 
over which the cnlablaluro formed breaks. Of Trajan’s 
forum, which was surrounded not only by colonnades, but 
various stately edifices, nothing now' remains except the 
celebrated triumphal column that occupied its centre, and 
whirh, 80 placed as a principal object, must have heightened 
the splendour of the whole. Like that of Nerva, the teniplo 
of Antoninus and Faustina was placed at one end of a court of 
moderate dimensions, whose sides wore adorned with coiqdcd 
columns placed immediately against the walls; and only ilic 
portico pari of the temple (a Corinthian hexastylc. tripro- 
style) [Portico] ad\anced into the enclosed area in front. 
The loruin of (jaracalla was neaily a square, entirely .siir- 
routificd by arcades, ]»reseiiling thirteen arches on ea< h of 
the longer and cleveiron each of the shorter sides. In the 
centre was a Corinthian temple very similar in t>lan to the 
Pantheon, with an hexastylc, inprostyle portico in front, and 
reinarkahlo for having inner columns behind the second 
from each angle, so that there was a double range of Iheiii 
at each end. and the central space within the jiortico w'a-.a 
perfect square equal to three intercolumns. The noiiies 
w’c have incidentally made in regard to these temples may 
not improperly be followed by some additional remarks upon 
Homan edifice'* of that class. Unlike those of (i recce, pe- 
ripteral temples were of comparatively rare occurrence 
among tho Romans : they were mostly prostyle, the poriico 
being attached only in continuation of the cella. whose wall's 
formed the Hanks of the building, though the order of the 
portico was frequently continued along them either iu half- 
columns or pilasters. Such is the plan of that celebrated 
one at Ni'smes, know’n by the name of the Maison Qiiarrce, 
w'hich IS a Corinthian licxastyle, p'»cudo-periptcral, the cella 
being 01 namented w'llh attached columns, thereby making 
ten iniercoluinns on each flank, three of which are open, or 
btdong to tho poriico, w'hich latter is accordingly tr/pro- 
aiyle. The Corinthian temple at Assisi was similar in ]>lan, 
except that it was not pNeudo-peripteral, the sides of the 
cella being plain. That of Fortiina Virilis at Rome was an 
Ionic telruNt>le, Besides 

contributing to i . jjjmj possess a ccr 

tain variety of effect in t h emsel ves, Wfedp the depth of 
the portico, and the contrast between trial' 
cclia. The portico announced itself more decid^y as the 
fagadc pwr excellence.; particularly ns smrh temples were 
generally raised upon astereobate continued as pedestals to 
enclose the steps leading up to them in front, and which 
sometimes, as in the temple of Nerva, and that of Antoni- 
nus and Faustina, projected very considerably. As our ob- 
ject is rather to direct attention to the modes of compo.si- 
tion affected by the Romans and the elements of their 
style, than to describe their chief architectural monuments, 
either historically or according to their respective classis 
and destination, we proceed now to consider some of the 
individual peculiarities and features belonging to their 
buildings. 

In the application of sculpture, particularly of statues, 
they woi’c prodigal ; but they employed the latter chiefly 
as architectural accessories, frequently nlacing them over 
columns, or on the summits of their eaifices as acroteria 
to pediments, by way of giving variety to tho outline of 
their buildings, and also of indicatjing at first sight their 
particular appropriation— a practice almost unknown to the 
Greeks, there being only one instance of it. In Italian 
buildings, on the contrary, the practice has been frequently 
carried to a prepostetous extent, rows of statues being 
placed on the pedestals of balustrades, so as almost to look 
like pinnacles, and to produce rather a stiff and formal effect 
than one of richness ; whereas when they are introduced on 
the angles and apex of a pediment, or when there is merely 
ono in the latter situation, such monotony docs not take 
place, and additional importance and loftiness may ^ 
given to that portion of tho edifice by such decoration. The 
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abundant muq of staluos led to the adoption of the niche — 
a feature unknown in Greek architecture — as a couvcnieiit 
mode of inserting them within the surface of walU, and 
thereby decorating them ; at tho same timo space was gained 
in interiors, where, if otherwise placed, they would have taken 
up room. Niches frequently occur in Roman temples and 
baths ; and, as we have seen, from the account given of the 
temple of Venus and Roma, were occasionally decorated 
with u frontispiece of small columns, with their entabla- 
tures and pediments, but were generally left plain, and 
were for the most part semicircular in plan, in which case 
they usually terminated in an arch and semidome, after the 
manner of a tribune or large recess, of which the niche was 
in fact a miniature copy. Niches however were very fre> 
quently rectangular in plan, as were also exhedrro, or i*e- 
ccsses, in which case tho latter formed arches vaulted 
hemicyluidrically. 

Tliese various applications of curvilinear forms, both in 
plan and elevation, undoubtedly lurnisheil Roman architec- 
ture with resources unknown to that of Greece. Nor can 
it be denied that the arch itself is a very beautiful feature, 
although it was employed by tho Romans to such excess as 
rather to oc.casion monotony than to contnhulo to variety of 
design; for if the general character of Greek teniples was 
invariably uniform, preseniing in the exterior merely lines 
of columns, the uinphithealres and similar works of the 
Romans consist ed only of continuous tiers of arches, which 
constituted their more strongly marked fftalurcs, the 
culumns placed against their tiers being merely ornamental 
accessories, and comparatively of little olVect, and even that 
notuf the very best kind. In either case—lhe Roman or 
the Greek— a singlo compartment of an edifice, whether 
arcaded or colonnaded, serves as a pattern for the whole; 
and iililmugh uniformity and continuity conduce to grandeur, 
)et if precisely tlie same kind of uniformity recurs in every 
building of the same class, it becomes wearisome. In this 
respect Gothic urcliUeclure is far more favourably consli- 
tuicd than either Grecian or Roinau, for it adiiiils of infi- 
iiile diversity of expression, where that of the general design 
IS nearly similar to other buildings. There was one class of 
slructuies however, winch though consisting uniformly of 
arclica and piers alone, wove emmenily impresssive and 
picturesque, namely, the Koinau aqueducts, works of ex- 
traordinary grandeur, if eslimaled by their prodigious ex- 
tent, and the colossal massiveness of their constiuctum, 
hut not otherwise entitled to be termed iiiagniricent, their 
nrcliitecture being in tlio plainest and severest siyle. In 
iIkjc there were sometimes two or even more tiers of arches, 
at others only a single one, as in that at Metz on the 
Moselle, which has exceedingly^ In/vy^yrches, or, to s])cak 
niorc correctly, arches up.^«vwt.itV?}gTy‘'k»fly piers, divided by 
olfsets into thrc(jjv>v%cil, the ellccl of whicli is no less advan- 
tageous uncommon. 

We come to consider a practice oveiilually adopted, 
by means of which the arch and column became amalga- 
uiuted as integral parts of the same ordinance, viz. that 
of supporting arches upon columns, making them spring 
either directly from their capitals or from an entablature- 
shaped block over them. We are aware that this piactico 
is-alinost uniformly condeniiied as barbarous and absurd ; 
yet in our opinion somewhat too hastily, and with more of 
prejudice than of fair examination. That it was intioduccd 
during the decline of tho art, and that it was an innovation 
subversive of former principles, is not to be denied. Yet if 
it must be reprobated, it ought to be .so for its own dements, 
not as an innovation ; for all invention is such. It appears 
a very poor argument against it, to say that columns 
were originally designed to support hoiizuntal archi- 
traves: wo do not see how that circumstance, of necessity, 
reiidors every other application inadmissible. At that rate 
we must censure as vitious a great deal of both Roman and 
modern architecture, where attached columns aro employed 
merely as ornaments, yet.asfiequenlly as not, in such man- 
ner as to produce a character of littleness and poverty, they 
being so small in proportion to the rest as to appear in>igm- 
ncant, and at such intervals from each other that all the 
beauty and harmony of a columnar ordinance is lost. Where 
columns are employed to support, it certainly cannot be 
alleged that they are idle unmeaning expletives; nor that 
they are mutilated by being apparently partly embedded m 
the wall bohind them. ‘ A pier,' it has been remarked by 
an intelligent writer, ‘is but a differently shaped and more 
ttauive oolunm which being granted, what impropriety can 


there be in employing the latter as a subsUiuie for iheotlier 
provided it be done with judgment and discretion, and where 
upon the whole it will prove an advantageous mode ofireal- 
nient? It certainly is a barbarous mode to turn small aicbes 
upon columns, whicli are not more than between two and 
three diameters apart, of which we have examples in tho 
basilica of S. Paolo, and Santa Agnesc fuor dclle Mura, at 
Rome, The intercolumns are such that they might easily 
have been closed horizontally ; indeed the openings helwecii 
the columns have scarcely the appeaiance of being arches; 
but the whole looks as if the wall resting upon the columns 
was scooped out into diminutive arches over tlie uitei- 
coluini>s. In those instances too the arches themselves are 
quite plain, without archivolt or mouldings of any kind, and 
consequently all keeping destroyed; tlie architectural 
embellishment terminates with the capitals of the columns, 
and so far the eflbet is similar to what would be produced 
by placing a plain horizontal mass upon a lange of columns, 
instead of a moulded entablature. Although one of an oppo- 
site kind, it it equally a fault to make the arches .spring 
not immediately from the capitals of tlie columns, but from 
square fragments of entablature over them (us, for example, 
in the nilerior of St. Martin's, London) not only because 
such fragments are unmeaning in themselves, and suggest 
the idea of tlio columns having been found too short lor 
their intended purpose, but because they remind us quite 
unnecessarily of the original application of the column to 
the horizontal entablature. If eiitahlalure bo admissible at 
all, it is when the columns are coupled, as in the chinch of 
Costanza already noticed ; for then some kind of architrave 
at least becomes requisite, m order to connect the two ca- 
pitals, as it were, together. One very great advantage at- 
tending the combination of the arch with the column as its 
support, is that it allows the openings to be considerably 
w idcr than they otliervvisc could be, because such intervals as 
would produce a poor and straggling effect in a colonnade, 
become well proportioned ami agreeable when spanned by 
arches. Such columnar ai cades have fiequenlly been em- 
ployed by the Italians with happy effect lu c\)rtili and places 
of that kind, where piers of the usual kind would ohsirucl 
the view loo much, and where mlercolumns of the same 
proportions, between pillars suppoiting a horizontal enta- 
blaiure, would h.ive a poor and disagreeable elfcct, parti- 
culail) if, as is gcneialiy tlic case, other stories of 
the building vested upon the porticos below. In fact, 
ordinances composed of arches and piUais constiiuto 
the best specimens of Italian columnaled architecture. 
That in the coiiile of the Palazzo Piccolomini at Siena, the 
work of Francesco (li Giorgio, issingulaily beautiful in its 
distribution, remnrkuble for the lichness of us details, and 
also for the variety which it presents in perspective, as may 
be judged from the view of it given in Graudjean and 
Fainiu’s ‘ Aichiicclnre Toscano.’ We have already mentioned 
the interior of St. Martin’s as containing an example of 
aichcs upon columns, and that of St. Bride’s, London, fur- 
nishes another, but neither is a favourable one. A nioie 
.sati'if.iciory example may be found within the loggia of the 
Strand portion of SonierMU houac, where, though the 
arches spring from entablatures over the columns, yet as 
the latter are placed iii pair.s, those horizontal parts are 
more than meie uprighr. blocks over the capitals. The 
quadrangle of the late Royal Exchange, London, had 
arctics springing numediately from the capitals of the 
columns, but their breadth was excessive in proportion to 
the lieight of the latter, and their elliptical form was a great 
defect, and certainly did not at all contribute to beauty. 
All that wc contend for is the principle on which the prac- 
tice is founded; for as to the merits of the buildings in 
which it is adopted, that must, like every thing else in archi- 
tccturo, depend upon the taste shown in the juirlicular ap- 
plication of it, which may be exceedingly good or alto- 
gether the reverse. Hungeiford-maiket affords a good c.\- 
ample of an ordinance composed of columns and a i dies, 
and also an idea of the general character of a basilica, 
though of course somewhat inodilied, and without any suit 
of architectural luxury. 

If we have dwelt somewhat at length upon this particular 
point, it IS because we consider it rather an impoi tanl one, were 
it merely as showing how what was introduced barbarously 
and Ignorantly was afierwaixL refined into an ordinance or 
mode of composition not without frequently com- 

bining both that quality and picturesque effect in an 
eminent degree. In regard to the orders, we shall, on the 
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contrary, be move concise llian others, who have confinod 
their notice of Roman aichilecture almost to tliera alone. 

Of the two Grecian onlers, the Roman specimens usually 
referi'ed to, namely, the Doiic of the theiilre of MarceUus, 
and the Ionic of that buildini; and the temple of Fortuna 
VivilU, are exceedin;>ly j)oor and meaKit?. spirilless and 
tasteless; while the Ionic of the temple of Concord may be 
pronounced detestable. In this last example the volutes of 
tlic capitals are turned diagonally, a mode afterwords adopted 
by Scamozzi for that order, and also practised in what is 
called the Composite. Both Uie Roman and Italian ex- 
amples are ilhcomposcd and totally devoid of grace; yet 
it does not therefore follow that such arrangement is radi- 
cally defective ami altogether inadmissible ; on the contrary, 
we find It pnriially employed even in the Grecian Ionic, 
namely, in the capitals at the angles of porticos, where the 
volute IS so turned, in order that there may be two adjoining 
faces, instead of a balusters.de showing itself cxieinally; 
and a similar disposition of the volutes ihroughout, giving 
four faces to each capital, might he made, perhaps, to pro- 
duce an agreeable variety ; and if authority alone be required 
to justify it, it may in fact he found in the Ionic order 
of the temple of Apollo at Bassm. [Column, p. 3S4.] 
Kven when comparatively pleasing in its contours, the 
Roman Ionic capital is poor and devoid of expression, in 
consequence of the smallness of the volutes, which is such 
that they almost cease to be characteristic features of the 
order. To this defect may he added the uieagrencas arising 
from the few revolutions made by the spirals, and the omis- 
sion of intermediate ones ; and aUo the harshness occasioned 
by the great projection of the ovalo, the narrowness of the 
face of the capital above it, and by that part forming a 
straight line, instead of the gracefully-lljwing festojn'hein 
which unites the volutes together in all the Atlieniaii speci- 
mens of the order. Perhaps it is unfortunate that any 
Roman examples of it are to be found in buildings, because 
that circumstance has led to their being regaidcd as au- 
thorities, whereas many better specimens arc to be met 
with in single capitals and relics of'thal kind, which, though 
faulty in many respects, and evidently husceptiblc of im- 
provement, are at least treated with mure taste, and possess 
a certain richness of character. Numerous studies of both 
voluted and foliaged capitals may be seen in Piranesrs 
* Magnificenza de' Romani;' and the \uriuly of composition 
displayed in the latter very greatly exceeds wliat would be 
imagined by those who are acquainted only w ith what are re- 
ferred to as standard examples of that order. This last may 
ill fact be emphatically deiioiiiirialed the Roman order, 
although such distinctive title is usually a]q)lied to what 
is otherwise called tlie Composite, but whic.li is only a variety 
of the foliage-capital led class, and by no means the most 
striking as such, there being instances of compound capitals, 
ill which grifilns, cagle.s, human figure.^, or masks, arc 
introduced above the foliage ; con5C(|uently, if the voluted 
variety is to be received as a separate order, each of the 
others is quite as much entitled to the same dibtinctiun. 
How fur the ordinary Corinthian capital diil'ersfrohi that in 
which the small volutes, or caulicoli, at the angles of the 
abacus are developed and enlarged to the size of those of 
the Komuii Ionic capital, may at once he seen by referring 
to Column, p. 386, where a half of each example is placed 
in juxtaposition ; and at page 383 will be found a similar 
comparison between the capitals of the Tivoli Corinthian and 
that of the monument of Lysicrutes. The contrast presented 
by the two last is striking enough, there being no simi- 
larity of character, but merely such degree of resemblance 
as serves to make the differences the more obvious. And if 
that Tivoli cxarnnle be compared with the one shown in the 
other cut, and which may be received as an average sample 
of the order, it will bo tolerably evident, even /rbin such 
comparison alone, that the foliaged capital was treated by 
the Romans in a variety ot modes and in a free artistical ’ 
spirit. Neither arc such distinctions confined to the capitals 
alone, for different examples present equal diversity in their 
entablatures and cornices. That of the Tivoli temple is 
remarkable throughout; and has such a peculiar character 
stamped upon it, that it almost deserves to be con.sidored a 
separate order — certainly much more so than the Composite. 
Among other examples, that of the three columns of the 
temple of Jupiter. Stator is the richest and most elegant in 
its capital, and is beautifully composed throughout. The 
Romans bestowed great diversity of character and expres- 
sion upon this order, as the Greeks bad done upon their 


Doric and Ionic ; whereas, if they erred in nothing else, the 
Italian revivalists and their followers did so in pursuing a 
directly opposite course, endeavouring to establish a fixed 
and unalterable standard for each order, reducing them to 
merely so many architectural formulas, to be applied without 
any change, on every occasion. 

Fur information respecting Roman buildings adapted to 
particular purposes, the reader is referred lo the articles 
Arch, Triumphal ; Amphitheatre ; Aqueduct; Baths; 
Forum; Mausoleum; Naum.achia; Pantheon; Thea- 
tre; &c. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. [Catholic Church; Recu- 
sants.] 

ROMAN DE LA ROSE. IVvLkTfcv.’— Language and 
Liferatitre.'] 

HOMAN HOUSE and VILLA. [House; Atrium.] 

ROMAN I. AW. [Rome.] 

ROMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. [Rome.] 

ROMAN MUSIC. [Music, p. *26.] 

ROMAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING. That style of art 
which was eventually formed, or piovailcd, at Rome during 
I the golden age of paiiituig, in the beginning of the 16th 
I century, is termed the Roman school, whether it was prac- 
tised by subjects of the papal government, natives of the 
city of Rome, or strangers resident there. The simple 
fact however, of having practised the art of painting in 
Rome, does not constitute a disciple of that school. The 
works of Raphael exliibit this style in its full development 
or most perfect form, and he is accordingly the head or 
reprc.-.cntative of the Rom.an school. 

The history of this school may bo divided into three 
periods: its oiigiii or gradual formation from the revival of 
I painting in Ital> ; its development, which was accomplished 
in the works of Raphael ; and lastly, its decline, through his 
imitators and those of the groat Florentine at Rome. 

The art of the earlier period cannot be said to have any 
further connection with the subsequent style, which, through 
its peculiar characteristics, became dUtinguished as one of 
the great schools of Italian painting, than that of having 
been its basis; allhough the natural simplicity and dignity 
of the earlier style characterised the latter throughout, m 
its purer form. 

The immediate founder of tlio Roman scliool in its less 
extended sense wa:» Pietro Vaniiucci ofCilta della Pieve, 
commonly called 11 Periigino, from his having obtained the 
citizenship of Perugia: although that which may be termed 
essentially the Roman school both commenced and ended 
with Raphael, in the same manner as the Florentine did 
with Michael Angelo; for the styles of these two great 
masters were rating dfistrov ed than preserved by their 
imitators. ^*™**"^**"*^si»,_ 

I. In retracing the progress of thaltBlh^i school, wemu-st 
go back to that original and most antientst^-^ of Italian 
painting, which fiourished in the 14th century '^hs^arious 
cities of the Roman states, within the limits of untieiil 
Umbria; in Gubbio, Fabriano, Maselica, Boigo S. Sepolcro, 
Urbino, Assisi, and other places. 

But the influence of this school, which has been termed 
the Umhriun, was not confined within thesu limits. It ex- 
tended not only throughout Romagna, hut over many cilits 
of Tuscany ; and although the term Umbrian school bus been 
restricted lo tho works of the masters of the district alluded 
to, it might be applied with equal propriety and more 
system to designate the style of art which prevailed in the 
works of the revivers of painting in Italy generally, or all 
the anlicnt masters (gli Antichi), whether Umbrian or Tus- 
can, anterior to Masaccio ; in olher words, previous to any 
acquaintance with or rather study of the works of antioiit 
art. Many of the Umbrian painters, and ilioso of Bologna^ 
Arezzo, and Perugia, and therefore also of Pisa, Siena, and 
Florence, had common masters: and if we compare the dis- 
similarities of tho individual styles of these masters with the 
dis.similarity of those styles compared with that of Masaccio, 
we may declare them all to be similar. TIk only difference 
between what is termed tho early Tuscan and the Umbrian 
school, is, if any thing, that the latter, witli equal simplicity, 
is somewhat less rigid than the former ; and if they did 
not originate in the same source, they were at least both 
greatly influenced by the colonies of Greek artists who. 
migrated from Constantinople to Italy, and settled in Venice 
and Pisa, in the 11th and 12lh centuries. 

Oderigi of Gubbio, one of the old practitioners of missal- 
painting, an art wbich was never quite extinct in Italy, sccm» 
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lo bo the most anticnt painter of this school whose period 
is ascortained with any (lep;ree of certainty; he died about 
1300 A.n. Oderij^i appears lo have been an active leviver 
of painting, and ho was a man of reputation in his day. 
lie is mentioned honourably by Dante, who terms him 
‘ Jj ouor d* Agobbio, e Tonor di quell’ arte.’ 

There is mention also of three other antient painters of 
Gubbio: Cecco and Puccio, who were employed in 1321 in 
painting the dome of Orvieto ; and Guido Palmerucci, who 
was employed about 1324, in the town-liall of his native 
city. 

A still more important name in the early history of the 
Roman school is that of Pietro Cavallini, who is said to have 
received instruction from Giotto while at Rome. A Cruci- 
lixion hy tliis master, still extant at Assisi, is a remarkable 
production. The return of the papal government from 
Avignon to Rome gave a new impulse to the arts; the most 
skilful artists were sought Ihroughout Italy to decorate tlie 
temples and palaces of the luxurious ponliils of Rome. 
Of these the principal were Otla\iano Marl is, and Gentile 
da Fabriano, a master of much greater merits. Fabriano 
was suriiamed Magister Magistroriini, and practised his art 
ill many parts of Italy. In 1417 we find him engaged at 
Oriielo ; lie reaided afterwards at Venice, where ho obtainoil 
the rank of patrician, and was the master of Giacopo Htd- 
Inii, whoso sons were the founders of the Venetian scIuk)!. 
IJis st)le, whicli by Michel Angelo was pronounced lo be, 
like his name. ‘ Genlilo,’ somewhat resembled that of Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole, though it was much inferior to it. 

Piero della Francesea, or Piero Porgliesc. advanced llic 
art still further ; he was reckoned one of the best gcome- 
trieians of his lime, and was the first Italian who had an\ 
knowledge of the prinei[)les of perspective. He introduced 
iuuricnse impro\eineuts in the management of diaporics, and 
also greatly enlarged the manner of ti eating the naked ilgure. 
Kramante studied the works of Piero, who ^^as fond of in- 
troducing archilecLural backgrounds in his pictures, which 
he executed in tolerable pcrsjieclive. Additional iraprove- 
meni «5 were made by Bartolomeo Corradini of Urbino, called 
Fra C’arnevale, who gave great character to his heads, and 
was the first to introduce poi trails into liisloncal composi- 
tions, in which practice he \\a.s af(cr\\aids followed by Ra- 
pliael, who paid groat attention to the works of this painior 
at the conimcnceinetil of his career. 

Niccolo Alunno of Foligno and Benedetto Bonfigli eoin- 
plele the list of the considerable artists of this school previous 
to and coiiictnporary with Pietro Benigino, the master of 
Rapiiacl, and Giovanni Sanzio of Urbino, his father. Al- 
though, through the united ctforls of the above masters, 
painting had allaincd to many pleasing qualities, 

true taste in design inav,J'.-'*^u»u ibKiavo totally failed them. 
They bad notjet/l-vcobvered what was boauliful and what was 
not, or whj?,V 5 ^elbngcd to the individual and what to the 
class. ']5ticir art was not truly imitative, nor does it appear 
that an appearance of reality was an object with these paint- j 
ers ; they seem lo have considered that their end was suf- 
ficiently accomplished in an intelligiblo indication of what- 
ever they represented. The deficiency of tliis .school could 
only be supplied through the study of the antique, and to 
supply it ill a great degree was a disiinctioii which foil to the 
lot of Masaccio, who must be looked upOu ns the leader of 
the great painters of tlic 1 5th century, or the QuatroceiUisli, 
as the Italians have termed them, among whose works we 
first perceive any distinctive characteristics of stjle. 

1 1 cannot be denied that Perugino owed bis great superiority 
over his prcdecoiisors to his visit to Florence, where, whet her 
he became the pupil of Verocebio or not, which is a matter of 
dispute, lie was at least enabled to study the noble works of 
Masaccio. Ills laslo was however still dry and mean, his de- 
sign was meagre and feeble, though often correct, his dra- 
peries weie stiff and in a little manner, )ethis colouring was 
sometimes exceedingly rich, and for graceful delicacy of at- 
titude and motion, and a .softness and simplicity of expres- 
sion, ho surpassed all his contemporaries. But there is a 
symmetrical repetition and simiUirity in thcdispo.-itioii of his 
figures, which betray a total absence of anything like vigour 
or truth of composition, and which place him at an immea- 
surable distance from his great scholar. No pupils ever 
imitated their master so closely as, with the exception of 
Raphael, did those of Perugino; and many of their woiks 
arc reputed works of their master. His most celebrated 
scholars were, Bernardino Pinturicchio ; Andrea Luigi of 
Assisi) called L’lngegno on account of his great abilities) 


who became blind when still young; Dumenicx) and his soil 
Orazio di Paris Alfani; Eusebio da S. Giorgio; Gumnieola 
da Perugia ; Lo Spagna ; Berio di Giovanni ; Sinibnldo da 
Perugia; Adotio Doni of Assisi ; and Palmenin of 
The works of all these masters wore more or le.ss eouhpi. 
CHOUS fur symmetrical composition and a profuse appheatiou 
of gold. 

11. We now arrive at tho pride of Perugino and lliegloiyof 
the Roman School, Rallaello Sanzio d’U rhino, the first of 
painters ; for moral force in allegory and liislory, uniiv.illed ; 
for fidelity in portrait, unsurpassed ; who has never been ap- 
proached in propriety of invention, composition, or expios- 
sion ; who is almost without a rival in design : and in sub- 
liniity and grandeur, inferior to Michel Angelo alone, whose 
prophets and sibjls in Hit Capella Sislina are in these re- 
spects unquestionably the triumphs of modern art. 

It must not be supposed that Raphael attained these great 
qualities intuitively : they were the result of long and in- 
tense ap])licali()n ; and in the works of no artist is the pro- 
gress of iniprovcment so apparent as in those of RujiliaeL 
He painted in three styles : his first was that of Perugino. 
His second was an enlargement of that st)le in the taste 
Fra Bartolomeo, and is termed his Florentine. But this 
change or iniprovcinent in style wa.s not effected through an 
ucijiiaintance with that great painter alone, but also through 
the impression made upon Rapliaers mind by the works of 
Masaccio, of Lionaido da Vinci, and also of Michel Angelo, 
at Florence. His third style, which is the subject we have 
now more parliculaily to consider, was peculiarly his own; 
although those magnificent works the Prophets and Sib} Is 
of Michel Angelo wire the principal causes of its ultimate 
fulness and grandeur. This third stvlo, which is the jiroper 
sl\le of Raphael, constitutes tho Roman school in its full 
development, which is the loaat defective of all the schools 
of painting. 

To allow that the Roman school is principally indebted 
for its giandcur to the works of the great Florentine on the 
vault of the Sistine Chapel, is allowing noiuovetban isjust. 
But to venture lo the extent of assciling, us Sir Joshua 
Rc) Holds has done in his tiftcenlh discourse, that ‘ tlie 
artists of that age, even Raffaelle himself^ .seemed to be 
going on very couieiitcdl} in the dry manner of Pietio Peru- 
gino, and, if Michel Angelo had never ajipeaml, the art 
miglit still have continued in the .same st}]e,’ is nut only 
doing the highest injustice to Raphael, but also lo Lionardo 
da Vinci and to Fiu Bartolomeo, whose styles were esscii- 
lially developed, and who were themselves considerably ad- 
vanced in life, especially the former, before Michel Angelo 
had executed a single great work in ])ainling. When the 
Cartoon of Pisa was exhibited in 150C, which work cannot 
in any respect be compared with the vault of the Capelhv 
Sisliiia, Bartolomeo was in Ins thirty-seventh and Da Vinci 
in his fifty -fi fill year. [Tit>C-\N School.] How much 
more lo the purpose is the remark of Fuseli, who says that 
Bartolomeo ‘was the true mauler of Raphael, whom his tui- 
tion wcaiicd from the meanness of Perugino, and prepared 
for the mighty style of Michel Angelo.’ Wlialever elVccls. 
the Cartoon of Pisa and the works of the Florentine school 
had upon Kapliaer.s style, must have been evinced in the 
great picture of Theology, or the Dispute on the Sacrament, 
as it us also called, iii'the Canieia della Segnatura in the 
Vatican, which vva^ ]iaiiiled in 1508, and was his fust great 
woik in Rome. But Ihe ]jicUire of Philosophy, or the. 
School of Athens, which was painted opposite to it immedi- 
ately afterwards, exhibits a great aggrandizement of style- 
and in it the characteristics of Raphael’s third style are 
at least essentially if not completely developed. Now this 
aggiandizcmcnt could not have proceeded from the works 
of Michel Angelo, since the paintings of the vault of the 
Capella Si.-^tiiui were not commenced until some time after 
that gioal v\^)rk was executed. U therefore proceeded from, 
oilier cau.ses, from Raphiiers own additional experience, 
and fiom tho study of the works of anticnt art in Rome, t'» 
which Raphael was, in common with Michael Aiigelo, 
principally indebted, and infinitely more so than to lli*-*- 
works of that truly gicat master. Even tho Ifeliodorus. 
(which, although it was painted in the lime of Julius 11., if 
not commenced, must at least have been liiiialHid after 
Raphael had seen the vault of the Capella Sislina), does not 
exlubit any remarkable superiority of style o\er the School 
of Athens, although it is decidedly superior; but other 
causes besidc.s the works of Michael Angelo itiU‘‘t have 
contributed to produce this result, The work of Raphael 
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in which the imitation of the style of Michel Aiit'elo is 
most apparent, is the Incendio (kl Borgo, decidedly tho 
worst production of Raplmers maturer yours ; indeed it is 
even doubtful whether he had any hand in the execution 
of that work. 

In considering however the respective edaims of these two 
great masters to ori$(inalUy of stylo, it should be borne in mind 
that Raphaers great \^orks. in the Cumcra dolla Sognatura 
preceded those of Michel Angelo on the vault of the Ca- 
pella Sistina, and tliat what has been generally con- 
sidered to be Michel Angelo’s greatest work, tho Last 
Judginunt, was lirst cotnnionced m the pontificate of Paul 
III., years after the pencil of Raphael had ceased its labours, 
and was not completed until iwenty-ono years after the 
death of that great painter. Therefore these two extraor- 
dinary men may be safely said to have been indebted tho 
one to the other. 

Raphael has had many critics, but of tlicso perhaps 
Mengs is the most discerning and the most just, although 
that painter’s extraordinary veneration for tho work.s of an- 
tioiit ait must not be forgotten wdiile we consider his cri- 
tique upon the works and genius of Raphael. The only 
essential fault, in the opinion of Mengs, in Raphael’s style, is 
a deftciency of the ideal in alnni'jt every department. But 
is it not by reason of this very delincncy, as Mengs views 
it, tlial his style distinguishes him from and raises him 
above all other painters ? Raphael was prc-ominenlly and 
essentially natural ; idealixe his style, and you immediately 
degrade him to the level ot Guido. 

His forms arc neither so ideal, nor, in one sense, so perfect 
as the Apollo or the Mercury, but they are equally grand, 
and more natural. Such forms would be incompatible with 
Raphael’s style. They are supposed to represent beings 
beyond the intluence of the coniuion emotions of mankind. 
His design however is very little inferior if imt equal to 
the Discobolus, the Gladiator, or even the Laococni : hut 
it must decidedly yield in style 1o the Torso of Apol- 
lonius. and in beauty and elegance to the Anlinous. 

There is a degree to which tho powers of imitation may 
be combined with those of the imagination, which, when 
regulated by a just refinement of feeling or ta&le, constitutes 
the perfection of painting, an<l this degree, though not 
attained, was in the aggregate approximated more nearly 
by Raphael than by any other painter. He nevei designed 
a figure which he did not inspire with appropriate senti- 
ment ; the aiYectiuns of mankind were the sphere of his 
genius ; from the calculating sage to the thoughtless infant, 
his works aiellie history of the huimiii heart, and deservedly 
has he been entitled the 'painter of the pvissions.’ The 
elements of his style are nowhere more apparent than 
in tho Cartoons at Hampton Court. To particulari.se 
amidst so much excellence, and to single out the works in 
which Raphael has been most eminently successful, is rather 
a delicate task; yet perhaps the following examples may bo 
instanced as being more decidedly conspicuous for those 
particular qualities which characterise his style: — for 
grandeur of design, the Heliodorusj for sublimity of cha- 
racter and conception, the Madonna di San Sislo; for com- 
position and expression, the Cartoons ; and perhaps for 
invention and general technical excellence, the Transfigu- 
ration, his last performance. [Raphakl.] 

The style of Raphael has seldom been found coiigonial 
to their taste by the lovers of colour, and certainly those 
who consider the perfection of painting to consist in splen- 
did colouring must not look for it in the works of the 
Roman school, but in those of Paul Veronese or of Rubens. 
Many critics have regretted that Raphael did not colour 
like Titian ; but colour was to Raphael a mean9, and not an 
end, as it was with the majority of the Venetian painters ; 
and its effect is to dazzle and to obscure, rather than to 
enhance the essential qualfties of the grand style. For as 
the painted face of a player hannonise.s with tho accom- 
panying spectacle and the torio of light around, and would 
as certainly be ridiculous if exposed to the light of day, so 
the Venetian colouring, which is in such perfect harmony 
with the subjects of that school and their general treat- 
ment, would as certainly be in utter discordance with those 

i ualities which characterise the style of Raphael. Even 
lUduvico Caracci, the founder of the Eclectic school of 
Bologna, discovered that Venetian colouring was inapplica- 
ble to the subjects which be choso for his own pencil. And 
Raphael would not have been the great painter that he 
proved himself to bo, had he chosen any other than the sombre 


colour for which ho is so conspicuous, and which, so far from 
being a defect in bis style, is indeed an additional evidence 
of his profound genius. These lemarks do not refer tu the 
carnations particularly, which should always harmonise 
with the drapcM'ies, but h) the composition of colours gene- 
rally, to their choice and intensity, and also to the siufl’sand 
materials of which the draperies are composed. Raphael 
rarely if ever painted silks or saliiM: most of the Vene- 
tians seldom painted anything else. [Vknktian School.] 

Raphael had many scholars and many imitators; of live 
former, the principal were Giulio Romano, Giaiifrancesco 
Penni (with Giulio, Rnphaol’s principal heir), and Perino 
del Vaga: these painters completed, from Raphael’s designs, 
the groat works in the Vatican, which he had left un- 
finished. 

Giulio Pippi, called Giulio Romano, certainly the most 
eminent, of all Raphael's scholars and imitators, was con- 
spicuous for the correct and powerful design of his master, 
but in other respects he never approached him. Although 
he had great powers of invention, an iin pleasing expression 
and an evident absence of sentiment prevail throughout liis 
work.s. He is also heavy both in design and colouring ; but 
hi.s particular employment under Raphael, that of dead- 
colouring aud preparing his works in oil, may have greatly 
contributed to this effect. Giulio left Rome during the 
pontificate of Clement VII., shortly after the completion of 
the Constantine series in the Vatican, anil, at the invitation 
of FederigoGonzaga, repaired to Mantua, where he founded 
a school and painted his famous works, the Fall of the 
Giants, and the Loves of Cupid and P.syche. [Givlio Ro- 
iJano.] 

Gianfranccsco Penni, with little less vigour than Giulio, 
was conspicuous for more of tlie grace of his master. Pierino 
Buonaccop.Hi, called Perino del Vaga, displayed nearly equal 
powers Other pupils and assistants of Raphael in the stanze 
and the loguie of the Vatican, were — Giovanni da Udine ; 
Polidoro Caldara da Caravaggio, celebrated for his iinila- 
tionsof anticnt bassi-rilievi ; Pellegrino da Modena; Barto- 
lomeo Raincngbi, called 11 Bagnacavallo ; Vinocnzio di S. 
Gimignano; Tiinotoo della Vito; Ratfaellinodcl Colle ; Ben- 
venuto Tisi, called II Garofolo; and many others too numer- 
ous to mention here. 

III. The acce>sion of Adrian VI. to the papal chair had 
fora time paralysed the arts, but they were shortly inspired 
with now vigour by his successor Clement VII.. Guilian de* 
Medici, who continued the works that had been intorrupfod 
by Adrian. But a more serious interrupt ion succeeded in the 
sack of Romo, in 15‘i7. by the soldiers of Bourbon. Tho vast 
school of painters formed by Raphael was totally dispersed; 
it spread however his style all over Italy, 

although scarcely a single ueamy xn^4]|^iigmal was to any 
extent pre.servcd in the copic.s. 

In the pontificate of Paul III., the arts coraSlffe^^d again 
to revive in Rome. Michel Angelo executed rfh> great 
work of the Last Judgment, the labour of eight years, by 
the orders of this pontiff: it was completed in 1541. The 
effect however of this w'oik wns for a lime fatal to painting • 
hosts of cojiyists and mannerists arose, who, possessed with iv 
mania for representing tlie naked figure, and sacrificing 
everything to anatomical disjday. imagined tho perfection 
of design to consist in violent action and muscular protu- 
berance ; and in imitating tho manner, they imagined they 
had acquired tho art of Michel Angelo. 

This great painter, who in tho time of Julius 11. had 
himself beonchiotly instrumental in raising painting nearer 
to perfection than it has ever attained in modern times, 
lived also to see it degenerate, greatly through his own 
influence, into a mere handicraft in the time of Pius IV., 
wdien a reference to nature was considered as an ncknpw'- 
Icdgment of a want of genius. 

The most distinguished mannerists of this school and 
period, whose style was a species of compound of those of 
I^aphnel and Michel Angelo, without the correctness or 
purity of the former, and with only the manner of the 
latter, were Taddeo and Federigo Zuccari. The former 
died young. The latter executed vast works at Florence, 
which were, however, remarkable for their vastness alone ; 
and he has left specimens of his pencil in the principal citic.s 
of Italy. He succeeded Girolamo Muziano as president of 
the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, which had been lately 
founded by Gregory XilL at the instance of Muziano. 
Gregory was elected in 157‘2. 

The following exceptions should be mentioned, as being 
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distinguished for their greater propriety of style, from the 
general host of mannerists: — Girolamo Siciolante of Ser- 
inoneta, Marcello Venusli, and Livio Agresti, all scholars 
of Perino del Vuga; al>o Scipionc Pulzone, called Gaetano, 
the scholar of Giacopo del Conic, both excellent in nortrait. 

Guisoppe Ctisuri d' Arpino succeeded Fcderigo Zuccaro 
in public estimation at Rome; but though without a rival in 
that city until the appearance of Michel Angelo Amerighi, 11 
Caravaggio, he cannot be said to belong to the Roman school. 
The heavy and vulgar nature of Caravaggio’s st\le was in 
diicct opposition to the ideal marinurism of Ceburi’s. They 
both had their partisans, who were termed respectively na- 
turalisti and idealisli; the latter prevailed. Annibale Ca- 
racoi also endeavoured in vain to reform taste in Rome; 
the works of this groat master in the Palazzo Farneso had 
little or no effect upon the style of the Roman painters of 
that period, and Cesarileil a numerous school of imitators. 
Put these noble works, certainly inferior only to those of 
Michel Angelo and Raphael in Rome, eventually had their 
effect, and painting was again restored to something ap- 
proaching its former splendour; and what the painters of 
Rologna liatl borrowed from the Romans in the pontificate 
<»f Clement Vll., the pupils of the Caracci relunied with 
interest in that of Urban VIII. 

A belter style was adopted by Federigo Baroccio of Ur- 
hino, which might boast of a nearer approach to the c(»r- 
rectiiess of form of the great founder of the Roman school, 
but Ilia colouring was generally artificial, and very different 
from that of Raphael. Its tone is unpleasunl, a cold violet 
hue prc\ ails throughout, and there is a striking deficiency 
of yellow in his carnations, which in the lights are pink, in 
the sluulows grey. Baroccio had several imitators, but his 
infiueiico upon the general character of Roman art was iu- 
considerable. The Kidectic school of Bologna [lioLocjNiisK 
School] .seems to have had the principal share in reforming 
the art iii Rome. During the p»)nlificatcs of Paul V., 
Gregory XV., and Urban VIll., the celebrated pupils of 
the Caracci, Domenichino, Guido, Guercino, and Larifranco, 
were much employed by those pontiffs; and the example 
of these great masters, but more especially of Domenichino, 
proflucoii many good painters, of whom tve may niontion 
the following; — Antonio Ricci, called Barhalniiga; C^riiassei; 
Giovanni Carbone; Francesco Cozza : Pietro del Po; 
Caniiii; (Siainbalisfa Passer; and Luigi Scaramuccia; and 
there were iiiany otliers of cons idei able merit. The school of 
tlie Ctiracci seems to have had a more immediate inlluencc 
upon portrait painting, truth or fidelity of representation 
liciiig indispensably requisite to constitute excellence in 
])Oitraiture. The excessive inannerism of the painters of 
the peiiod had so generally incapa^;%'J:jVthem fur executing 
anything excellent in that n'epUriincnl, that it began to be 
neatly a distinct rp-ofession, and the following masters'dis- 
tinguishcd tJiV,;\iselvcs as excellent portrait painters, though 
they did not confine thcmsches quite exclusively to por- 
traits : —Antonio di Monli; Pietro Fachetli; AiUonio 
Scahuli; Grunimalicu; Ottavio Lconi; and Baldassaio 
Alleisi, called GaUuiiiio. 

Upon the imitators of Domenichino followed the hold 
stylo of Lanfrauco, whose mo.st successful scholar was Gia- 
c'into Brandi ; and contemporary with Lanfrauco flourished 
Albano in Rome. Pier Francesco Mola wa.s an imitator of 
his style. . 

F rorn the studio of Albano came Andrea Sacchi, a painter 
who drew well and coloured admirably, who never be- 
stowed labour upon a trifle, and who was better veiled 
ill the theory of art ihnii any of his contemporaries or 
immediate predecessors. There is a nobility and grandeur 
about his style, and n truth and breadth in his execution, 
which distinguish him as one of the noblest disciples of the 
Roman school, .second only to Giulio Rouiuno in invention, 
and in all other respects inferior to its great founder alone. 
Raphael was his model of perfection, but he was no servile 
imitator; he could appreciate also the beauties of Titian 
and of Correggio ; and ho had recourse to the .same sources 
through which his great model attained to excellence —na- 
ture and the antique, but ho availed himself only so far of 
the antique as it served to regulate his study of nature. 

No inconsiderable ornament also of the arts of Rome of 
this period was Nicholas Poussin, for though a Frenchman 
by birth, ho was essentially a Roman painter ; ho formed 
his stylo from Raphael and the antique. He attended also 
the academies of Domenicliino and of Sacchi, being a great 
admirer of the works of those maslers; he considered 


Domenichino inferior to Raphael alone. His style was 
however very peculiar, and had no influence upon iiu* arts 
in Romo; his works have too much the appoamiice of 
painted bassi-rilievi. 

Pietro Bcrrettini, called also Pietro da Cortona, sol. hhn- 
self up as tlic rival of Sacchi in Rome, and if tho numbevof 
imitators is a crileiion of the degree of oxcelloiice, Pu tm 
da Cortona was certainly superior to Sacchi. The ait (.f 
Sacchi was not so easily imitated. The si) Ic of Cortona w as 
rich and attractive, but superficial and , incorrect, and he 
takes the load in that class of painters termed machinists by 
the Italians. 

The scholars of 1110*^0 two masters formed two rival fac- 
tions of art, which divided Romo : that of Sacchi wa.s headed 
by Cuilo Maratta, supported by Ludovico Garzi : that of Cor- 
tona, by Ciro Fern, siipporie I by Romaiielli. Bernini, who 
during the pontificates of Uihaii Vlll. and Innocent X., in 
matters of art was all- powerful in Rome, opposed, as was 
to bo expected, that ])arty which was conspumous for good 
taste; and for a time the machinists prevailed. But the 
scliool of Cortona was predominant only in fresco, for in oil 
Maratta was unrivalled. In IGsy however Ciro died, and 
Maratta stood alone; and upon the accession of Innocent 
XII., in 1091, ho was appointed inspector of the stanze of 
the Vatican, and iu 1702, by the orders of Clement XI., he 
restored the works of Raphael in those apartriien1.s, which 
had considerably suftcred through lime and ncgle»:t. He 
had restored previously tho frescoes of Annibale Caracciin 
tile Palazzo Fainese. 11c died in 1713. Ills style was gene- 
rally considerably less vigorous than that of Sacchi, and both 
his colouring and his composition were occa.sionall) artificial ; 
his drawing was also somcliines incorrect ; his taste was upon 
the whole very inferior to his master's, though liis style has 
been termed more graceful. 

Maratta formed a most numerous school, but il.s chief 
characlcri'.tics were the studied composition and affected 
grace which are the blemishes of his own stvle, 

Maratta has boon termed the last of the Romans, and per- 
haps ho may bo safely Icrinod the last of the Romans wlio 
has merited the name of a great painter; for neither P«'in- 
poo Batoni nor Mcmgscan be >-aid to dispute that claim wiih 
him, though both arc deseivcdly celebrated names. 'J'lic 
former gave loo much importance to high fini.*.!! ; the 
latter was too blindlv devoted to tho an tuple. Batoni 
painted excellent portraits, and Mengs drew correctly, hut ho 
was so eager after the ideal, that he lost nature m the search 
of it ; in this respect Batoni has greatly the ad\antage o\er 
Mongs. They w’cro both eminently academic, and for mcie 
technical excellence have not often been equalled ; but Iheie 
is a palpable absence of the ‘ mens divinior ’ and moral .sen- 
timent ID their works, which are more llian ordinarily con- 
spicuous for that insipidity and monotony so generally atten- 
dant upon the flistidious preciseness of academic art. 

(Vasari, I 'tie de Pifton, &c. ; Bellori, Vite de Pittori^ &c. ; 
Laiizi, >>ioria Piiforicu: and Fiorillo, Geschichia der Muh- 
hn'Ptf , ) 

ROMAN WALL. [BRir.\NN]A.] 

ROMANCK originally signified any composition in the 
Romance language, or dialects whicli supersedeil the Latin 
after the fail of iheWesfern Fmpirc. [Romaxck Lan<hmoi£.] 
As however, in course of lime, the Troineres of North 
Franco coinpo.sed a number of poems containing fictitious 
narratives of war and h)ve, and their lays became ]>opnlar 
all over Franco and in the neighbouring countries, tho 
name of Romance was more particularly applied to all com- 
positions, whether in verse or prove, in any language, wliicli 
treated of marvellous or uncommon incidents, and the 
name has been retained to this day in several European lan- 
guages to signify a fictitious nairaiive. Tiie Italians and 
Fivneh call a novel ‘ un romanzo.’ ‘ uii lomaii.* But the 
Ficneh call an hi.-torical ballad * rtiie romance,’ in Ibe fenii- 
nine gender. The distinclion between romance and the 
modem novel is shown under Novel. The appellaiion 
Romance in a narrower sense is applied to those com pavi- 
lions which refer to the ages of chivalry, either veal or .sup- 
posed. [Chivalry.] 

The oldest romances in Ibis latter sense appear to have 
been legendary stories concerning Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table, and they were of English origin; but 
the original narratives, if they ever existed in writing, which 
is doubtful, arc lost. The earliest romantic legends which 
have eomo down to us are of the twelfth century : Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Latin Chronicle of England; Turpin’s 
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Latin Chronicle in France ; Waco’s ‘ Lc IJrul,* a metrical 
romance concerning the fabulous hisiory of Kngland. in 
Norman French; ‘Le Homan duRou,' by the same writer, 
concerning Hollo and his succc«4Sors ; and * 1 Hoali di rancia/ 
in Italian prose. To these may bo added the Latin romance 
of Gualtieii, found in the Chronicle of La Novalcsa, which 
relates to the wars of Aitila; next in order of date comes 
Guido della Colonna’s ‘War of Troy,’ and Mathew Paris’s 
account of the Round Table. [Gkoffrky of Monmouth.] 
The ‘ Roman de la Rose* was written under St. Louis of 
France. At that tune chivalry was established over all 
Europe, and the writers of romance introduced the customs 
and manners of chivalry into their narratives of events, 
real or supposed, long antecedent to the existence of chi- 
Tally. 

The vast subject of romantic literature, in its general and 
more extended sense, may be divided into the following 
branches •. — I, Romantic ballads and li adilional songs, which 
appears lobe the oldest form, and which have existed among 
most nations in their primitive state. The songs of the 
anlienl hanls, and those concerning Arminius. wliich arc 
mentioned by Tacitus (Annal., ii. 88, and German.^ 2); the 
German Niebelunjren ; the poems of Antar, and others 
before the sera of Mohammed ; the song of Roland, men- 
tioned by the chroniclers of Charlemagne; and the old 
Spanish romantic ballads, all belong to this class. M. de 
Tressan collected several fragments among the moun- 
taineers of the Pyrenees, which seem to belong to Roland’s 
‘ Cantilena,’ or war song. 2, The narrative romances of 
chivalry concerning the deeds of Arthur and the peers of j 
the Round Table. 3, The romances <-oncerning the sup- | 
posed wars of Charlemagne against tlie Sara(‘cns. 4. The i 
Spanish and Portuguese romances concerning the fabulou.s 
exploits of Amadis and Palmerin. [Amaius ok Gaulv.] 
5, The classic romfinccs concerning .Jason, lIuiTiihjs, 
Alexander, those heroes having been transformed into 
vjinights of chivalry, fi, The epic romaiu'es of the Italians 
llie fifteenth and sixteenth cenlunes. [PvLCi.] 7, 
The spiritual or religious romaucis concerning the 
miracles of saints and tlie death of inarlyrs, such as the 
‘Contes d<A*ots’of the Freiicli, the ‘Golden Legend,* &c. 
8, The pastoral romance, which Cervantes ridiculed, and 
which afterwards gave liso in the seventeenth century to 
the interminable and dull romances of La Culprenede, 
Madame do Scudevy, and others, in which perfection of 
beauty and pure spiritual love are the chief ingredieul?*. 
‘J, The comic romances, which were written chiclly us 
parodies of the heroic and chivalrous romances. Such were 
tho.se of Rabelais, Cervantes, iMendoza, and 8)carron. lu, 
The political romances, such as Telomaque, Sethos, &c. 

1 1, Lastly comes the modern novel, which forms a distinct 
species, a.s it does not deal in the riKiivelluiis and super- 
natural,' hut represents men conformably to the manners of 
the ago ill which they lived. 

The library of romance is extremely numerous ; biblio- 
graphical catalogues of those of a particular claj»s and 
nation have been published, such as Count Melzi’s *Bi- 
bliografia dei Romauzi c Opere di Cavalleria in Italiano,* 
Milan, 1838. The Spaniards have several collections of 
their old romances: ‘Poesias escogidas de iiuestros Can- 
cioneros y Romanceros antiguos,* Madrid, \7UG; Deppiiig, 
‘Colleccion de los mas celebres Roraunces antiguos Espii- 
iioles, historicos y caballerescos,’ Londres, 1825; ‘ Roman- 
»?ero del Cid Ruy Diaz, en lenguage niiliguo, rceopiludu por 
Juan dc ’Escobar,’ Madrid, ISIS. Dr. Ferrario has pub- 
lished a good Work on the Italian romances of chivalry: 
‘Sloria cd Analisi degU antichi Romanzi di Cavalleria, e 
dei Poemi Ronianze.schi d’ltalia, con Dissertazioni sulT 
Origine, sugl* Istituti, sullc Cereiuonie dei Cavulieri, con 
Figure tratto dai Moiiuinciiti dell’ Arte,’ 4 vols. Svo., Milan, 
1828-9. A notice of Ferrario’s work appeared in the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,* No. XII., October, 1830. 
Panizzi, in the first or introductory volume of his edition of 
Boiardo, London, 1830, hn.s elaborately investigated the 
origin and history of the romances of chivalry. Turner, in 
his ‘History of the Anglo-Saxons,* Ritson, in his * Histori- 
cal Essay on National Songs,’ Dunlop, in his ‘History of 
Romantic Fiction,’ and ethers, have treated of the history 
of romance in various countries. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGE (‘Languc Romane’or ‘ Ro- 
mandc,’ in French) is the name given to a kind of bastard 
Latin, vdiich came into common use in Western Europe 
after the full of the Roman Empire^ among the populations 


formerly subject to Rome, wliilc the Northern conquerors, 
the Goths, Franks, Burgundians, Langobards, &c., spoke 
their own language or dialects, which are called by chroni- 
clers of the times ‘ lingua Teulonica* or ‘ Teutisca.* The 
conquered people were called by the general name of Ro- 
mans, from whence came the name of the language, which 
was also called ‘ vulgaris.’ In course of time however the 
conquerors adopted the language of the conquered, who, 
being more instructed, furnished most of the priests and 
scholars of the age. But the language thus adopted by both 
the conquering and the conquered race.s, although es.scutia11y 
formed of Latin elements, dilfered accoi'ding to the various 
localities and the greater or lesser degree of admixture of 
the northern people with the Roman population. For 
instance. King Dagobert in the seventh century published 
a statute, styled ‘ Lex Alamannorum,* for the use of the 
German tribes who had crossed the Rhine, the language of 
which dilTers from that of the ‘ Lo.x Ripuariorum,’ which the 
same king published for the use of the people .situated 
between the Lower Rhine and the Mosa, who were mostly 
of old Roman extraction. The former employs the ille 
as an article before substantives, in imitation of llie articles 
m and drr used by the Goths and Franks in their own lan- 
guage ; but the Lex Ripuaria does not employ ille for the 
same puipose. In the old charters of Italy and Spain of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, we find i!/e and ipse em- 
ployed likevviae as articles, ipsa eccksuit iUa alia^illascasaSt 
Uhl stradUt illo rUu &<*•; hut these charters are not so old 
by a century or two as the Franco-Lalin documents, in 
which those pronouns are introduced for a similar purpose. 

I The oldest document in the ‘Espaiia Sagrada* in which the 
! ilk appears as an article is \.i). 775 ; and the oldest of those 
I of Italy quoted by Muratori are of the )cais 713 and 73(i. 

I Of the variou.s dialects thus formed, that of the south of 
France, called afterwards l..angiui d'Oe, became a refined 
language sooner than the others, and retained its supcM-iority 
from the tenth to the tinilcenth century, vs'heii the Italian, 
Portuguese, and Spani*h languages assumed a regular grarii- 
inalicai and literary forin, wliieli they have retained; whilst 
the Romance of the south of France has gradually fallen 
into disuse, liaviiig given way to the Northern French 
Languc d’Oil or d’Oui. The latter appears to liavc origi- 
nally differed little from the Langue d’Oc, 'r>ul it gradually 
changed its teniiinations, and assumed other peculiarities 
of form, vvhicli have been retained by the modern French. 
It is deuumslratcd by Raynouard that the inliabilants of 
Northern France in the ninth century spoke the same lan- 
guage as those of the Boiith, The text of the oath taken at 
Strasburg in the year 842, by Louis, called the Germanic, 
before the French^lgjjijjJe^^iild alone be a sullicieni proof 
of lliis. The text ul liiisTiiiiMs document is as follows: — 
• Pro Deo amur ct pro Christian poplo, (j^noslro cotnmuii 
.salvaincnt, dist di en avant, in quant Dcus%SKi';^et podir me 
dunat, si halvaia jeo cist meon fradre Karlo, et in adjudha, 
et in cadhiina cosa, si cum om per dreit son fiadre salvar 
(li.st, in 0 quid il mi allre .si fazet, et ub Ludher nid plaid 
nunquam pi indrai, qui meon vol cist nicon fradre Karle in 
damno sit,* ( Roquefort, G7o.y.va/re rfef la Langue llomane, 
Paris, 1808, ‘Introduction.’) 

The gradual proces.s by vvhicli the corrupt Latin spoken 
in the provinces of Western and Southern Europe in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries was traiiaformed into 
the Romance languages oftho ninth and tenth ccnturie.s, i.s 
very clearly exhibited by Raynouard, in his ‘El/imens do la 
Grammaire de le Langue Humane avant Pan 1000.’ Tlio 
Latin cases had become neglected or confused, and to supply 
their place the prepositions de served to denote the geni- 
tive and ad the dative. The next step was to cut off tho 
final syllable of the noun, and so to make it indeclinable. 
Thus the accusative abbatem became ubbat ; majestatern, 
majestat; ardentem, ardent; amaniem, aniant; and so 
forth. The accusatives in ionem were reduced to fo«, rcli- 
gionem, religion, &c. When the suppression of the Latin 
termination left two harsh-sounding consonants at the end 
of the word, a euphonic vowel was added, * arbitr-um,’ ‘ w- 
bitr-e.’ The pronouns ille and ipse liad been used in tho 
corrupt Latin as auxiliary to substantives : * Dono illas vincas 
quomodo ille rivulus curvit ;* ‘Ilia raedietate de ipsa por- 
cionc,’ &c. From ille so used originated the Romance arti- 
cles (dt /o, /a, and from ipse the demonstrative pronouns is, 

I so or su, and sa, which the Sardinian dialect has retained 
to this day as an article. These articles were declined with 
the prepositions de and a ‘ Ego Hugo della Roca;’ ‘Fen- 
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salum ilo la vite;* ‘ Viliam nostram quro vocatur al la Cor- camo by man ia^o into the possession of Honvy II. of Eng- 
baria,* 8tc. Those and olhcr examples taken from docu- land. These three states, Barcelona, Toulouse, auil Guienne 
nienls of the ninth century show the introduction of articles included the whole country in which the Langue d*Oc was 
even in the written language which affected to preserve in spoken. Tlie union of Provence with Calaluina iritrr,(\uced 
some degree the Latin form; the change must have been into the former country a taste for poetry and chivalrv, which 

more rapid and complete in the spoken or popular idiom, was fostered in Spain by the Moors. The maritirne towns 
Olhcr changes took place in the pronouns and the verbs, for of Catalonia and Provenco carried on a lucrative trade all 
which wo refer to Raynouard's EUmens, The use of the over the Mediterranean, and Catalonian armaments took an 
auxiliary verb aver, ‘ habere,’ already existed in the Latin, active part in the Eastern wars between the Greeks, llie 
in a certain form: ‘Do Cxsarc satis hoc tempore dictum Normans, and the Saracens. All these circumstances cou- 
hahobo’ (Cicero, Philip K, 28); ‘ Si babes jam statutuiiv tributed to refine the manners of the people as well as their 
(|uod libi agendum putes* {EptsL ad FamiL, iv. 2). The language, and the singular institution of the Courts of L(>\e 
Latin also usc’d the auxiliary ‘esse* in some tenses of the gave a peculiar turn to their poetry. [Trotihadoitrs.] 
passive. The Romance language only made the use of these The Langue d’Oil, or Northern French, also called some- 
auxiliaries more general. times Norman French, having become the language of the 

* After A.D. 1000 the Romance language maybe considered court and capital of the kingdom of France, gradually eii- 
as having become fully formed, and the age of the Trouba- crouched upon the Langue (VOc, as the various provinces 
dours began. William, count of Poictiers, is one of the south of the Loire became incorporated with the monarch), 
earliest whose works have been preserved. In the twelfth From the 13th century downwards, the edicts and ordinances 
century the institution of the Courts of Love was established, of the French kings being issued in the Langue d’Oil, woie 
That century was the brilliant age of Romance poetry, and forwarded, either in the original or translated into Latin, \c 
in the same Wace wrote in North or Norman French his the provinces of tbo south. The writers of Northern Fiance, 

‘ Roman du Rou.* In the thirteenth century the war aiid the Trouvihes, refined their own language, and found tmeon- 
nui-<sacre of the Alhigeiises, and the e.stablishmcnt of the ragement at court, which was not extended to the writers in 
Inquisition, frightened away many of the adepts of ‘lagaya the langue d’Oe. Ronsavd, who was a native of the south, 
cicncia;* and afterwards several other events, such as the in his ‘Abrege de I'Art Poetique,’ complains of this : ‘Now 
accession of the house of Anjou or Provence to the throne that our France is all subject to one king, we are obliged, if 
of Naples, and the encroachments of the northern Frciich, we wish to attain honour or fame, to speak his language, else 
contributed to the decline of the Troubadour poetry, and at our works, however honourable and perfect, would be thoiiglit 
the same time of the Romance language. The Italian or little of, or might perhaps be altogether despisLul and neg- 
Tuscan ro&e upon its decay. 'When Dante appeared, the Icctcd.' With the invention of printing, copies of the works 
decline had already begun, and it w as completed during the in the Ijangue d’Oil were speedily multiplied, while tliiise of 
first part of the fourteenth century. (Raynouard, Choir de the Troubadours remained mostly in MSS. <onfiiied to a few 
Ori finales des Troubadours ; Professor Diez, Lehen libraries. In the ICtli century it was enacted that all public 
und JVerku drr Troubadours^ Zwickau, 1829.) In the acts ami deeds should he written in French. The Langue 
lifiecnth century king Reiic made some attempts at reviving d’Oc, being thus restricted to (he mere purposes of adomeslic 
the poetry of the Langue d’Oc, but the race of the Trouba- idiom, degenerated into various pfilois or dialects. Still 
dours was now extinct, and the only result of liH endeavours there appeared, here and there, in the seventeenth and 
was the collecting and compiling the lives of the* old Trou- eighteenth centuries, several native poets who wrote with 
luidours by lh<i monk of the isles of Hyercs, ‘ Le Monge de.s spirit and humour in their respective patois, such as Lesage, 
Isles d’Or.’ In Ka'^tc-rn Spain also the Inquisition destroyed j a Languedocian, whose hurlo>quo ami frequently licentioiLs 
many MSS. in the Limosin or Valenciun language, as being : poems were published at Montpelier; ‘Lcs Folies de le Sago,' 
suspected of containing heresy. In 1434 the library of the j ICjO; Acler, ‘Lou Geiililhomme Gascoiin,* Toulouse, ifilO, 
Manpiis de Villemi at Barcelona was burnt an suspicion ol and ‘Lou Catoiinot Gascon,’ 1C 11; a version of Homer’s ‘Ba- 
containing sorcery. {Fovvimo, Sioria ed Jnalisi degli an- trachomyomachia,’ in Gascon, ‘ l^a Granoul-Balromachio,* 
tichi Ifotliansi, Stc.) Toulouse, 1604; *La Paslouralc (a comedy in 4 acts) deu 

V^arious political and social circumstances had contributed Paysan que cenpio mcsli6 a son hils,* in the dialect of Bearn, 
to give tv) the Langue d'Oc that early vefiuoment in an age ' by Fomlevillo de Lescar, Pan, 17G7 ; * L'Kmbarras dc la 
01 comparative ignorance ami barbarism which is still a' Fieiro de Beaucaire,’ by Michel, Amsterdam, 1700 ; * Acles 
matter of surprise to philologists and historical iiUjUircrs. du Sym)do de la Sainle Reformaliou,’ Montpellier, 1509, a 
The provinces of Southern rraigi/^.?L hud not, like Italy and ; satire against the Calvinists by Reboul, a witty but prolligate 
the northern parts of Fiance, been overrun by a succession : adventurer, who was at last executed at Rome, under Pope 
of barbarians; ^hey had not been exposed to the ravages of | Paul 'V’., in September, IGl 1, in consequence of his undis- 
thc SclavonKA’fi«r the Huns, and the Dane.s. The Burgun- j criin inating satirical propensity ; ‘Lou Banquet.’ par Augic, 
dians and the Visigoths, who had settled there nearly about Gaillard, Paris, 1383; the ‘ JiirdindeysMusos Provcn(;ales,’ 
the same time, were more civilised than the other German Aix, 1G28; &c. 

races ; they amalgamated ihemscUes gradually and quietly In Spain the Latin language became corrupted, thougli 
wilb the old inhabitants, and they ap]»lied to agricultural perhaps less rapidly and at a later date than in Italy 
pursuits, which a fertile soil and a happy climate rendered and France, which is proved by the fact that during tho 
pleasant and productive. The country suffered "no subso- eighth and ninth centuries masters were procuioil from the 
quent invasion from the northern tribes, and the victory of Peninsula to teach that language in Italy. It is another evi- 
(Jharles Martel in the plains of Tours an-esled the advance dencoofthis.that till the beginningof the 12th century, l.aliri, 
of the Saracens from the west. Southern France was, it is though corrupt, was the only language used among the Chris- 
truo, subjugated by the Franks, who had occupied the lian population of the Peninsula, not only in the acts of the 
countries north of the Loire, but the Franks had by that corles and councils, but also in the municipal fueros, the 
time formed themselves into a regular monarchy under public edicts, diplomas, testaments, and the writings of an 
Pepin and Charlemagne, and were no longer unruly barba- thors. It was also the language of the trib\inals, until Sau 
rians. During the decline &nd imbecility of the later princes Fernando, about the middle of the 13lh ccnluiy, caused the 
of the Carlovingian dynasty, Southern France became a ‘Liber Judicurn* to be translated into the vulgar tongue, 
separate and independent stale, of which duke Bozon, an The corrupt Latin of Spain gave rise to (he Catalonian 
active and vigorous man, became monarch, and the kingdom and Valcncian, the old Portuguese or Galician, and the 
of Arles or Provenco extended over the whole south of Castilian or modern Spanish. •I’he last two, and esp(’- 
France. ♦The descendants of Bozon retained their sove- cially the Castilian, received a considerable adinixtuiv of 
reign ty for more than two hundred years ; and when (ho Arabic words (said to bo about 2000 in the Spanish lan- 
mulo line ended in 1092, in the person of Count Gillibert, guage), from which the Catalonian remained comparalivoly 
his slates became the dowry of his daughters, of whom the free. The process of corruption of the l..atin into Romance 
elder, Douce, heiress of Provence, was married in the year was the same as in France and Italy, and may he tiacc d even 
11 12, to Raymond Berenger, count of Barcelona, and her in the writings of the clergy, who pi-ofessod to use 
sister Stephanie married the count of Toulouse, A treaty, rary language of the country. Elipando, bishop of Toledo, 
concluded in 1125, between the counts of Barcelona and a man of learning for the time, who strongly opposed the 
Toulouse, fixed the division of the states of Gillibert be- introduction into Spain of the tenets of tho supremacy and 
tween them. Another powerful baron, the count of Poitiers, infallibility of the Roman see, writes to Felix, bishop of 
became duke of Aquitaiuo or Guyenne, which afterwards Xirgel, in the following stjle • ‘ Domino rchce, sciente vos 
P.C., No. 1241. VoL.XX.-M 
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rofMo quia vostro scripto acccpi .... direxi yobis scriptum 
parvum do fratre Mil italic . . . ego veru direxi cpislolain 
tuam ad Cordoba,* &c. 

It is impossible lo iix tbo epochs of the origin of tho 
various languages of the Spanish Peninsula. The Catalonian 
and Galician or old Portuguese appear to bo tho oldest. 
The Castilian, notwithstanding tho assertion of Bouterwek 
to the contrary, was not formed in tho eleventh century ; its 
oldest existing monument, tlie poem of ‘ El Cid/ is not older 
than the year 1‘2()0. Previous to the twelfth century the 
Galician, or old Portuguese, appears lo have prevailed in all 
western Spain. An old MS. Caneioneiro in this dialect, be- 
longing lo the library of the Royal College of the Nobles at 
Lisbon, of which Sir Charles Stuart obtained a copy, which | 
he oomrnmneatod to Raynouard. speaksS of the Galician | 
dialect ns being spoken in Galicia and in Portugal, as far 
south as Coimbra, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, after 
which the Portuguese grew into a separate and iiohshed 
dialect, which was much in use for poetry among Galicians 
and Castilians as well as Portuguese. (Raynouard, GVaw- 
maire. Comparh^ * Discours Piehmmaire.’) 

Ill the *Elucidn^lo das Paliivras, Terinos, e Prases quo cm 
Portugal antiguameulo sc usaiao,* 2 vols. fob, lasbon, 17‘J8, 
are other specimens of old Portuguese or Galician compo- 
sitions. The original text of the ‘ Amadis do Gaula,’ by Vasco 
de Lobeira, which is lusl, was written in tlic same language. 

The Catalonian dialect became early a literary language, 
and as such subject to fixed grainiuatical rules ; it has its 
grammars and dictionaries, a great number of printed books, 
and a still greater number lu MS. It had its historians ; 
among others an anonymous historian of Catalonia, men- 
tioned by Zuiita in his ‘Chronicasde Aragon;* Bernard de 
Sclot, who lived in the thirteenth century, and wrote a his- 
tory of the principality of Catalonia .ind of tho Aragonese 
kiflgs subsequent lo the junction of the two stales; and 
King Jaymo 1. of Aragon, who wrote an account of his own 
reign, which has been published under tbo following title ; 

‘ Chronica o Cuininciitai i del gloriusissim e invictissim Rey 
Jacme Rey d’Arago de Mallorijues e de Valencia, Compte 
de Barcelona e de Crgcll, e do Muntpclher, cscrita per 
aqucll oil sa lingua natural, o treita d(d Archill del moll 
uiagriifich Rational de la iiisigue ('lulat de Valencia, hen 
cslavii cuslodila,’ Valencia, 15o7. King .Jayine also wrote a 
hook *de la Saviosa* ‘on wisdom,’ quoted by Nicolaus An- 
tonio, in bis ‘ Bibliotheca Votus.* The Catalonian is rich in 
poetry, which was introduccMl into the Poiiinsula by the 
troubadours of Provence and Languedoc. Alonso 11. of 
Aragon, in the twelfth century, is uunihcrcd among hspOets. 
as well as Guillermo de Borgucdaii, a Catuloinan noble, who 
lived in the following century, and some of whose verses arc 
preserved in a MS. in the Vatican library. Mosen Poro 
March, jaemo Maich, Mosen Jorde, Moseii Fcblcr, and 
Ausias Miii'cb of Valencia, rank also among the Cataloiiiah, 
Aragonese, and Valencian troubadours. [Trouhadours.] 

Tlie languages of Aragon and Valencia, in the tunc of 
the Aragonese monarchy, may he considered as one and the 
.same with the Catalonian. It is worthy of remark, that at 
the end of the l.Uh conlury, when the Castilian language 
had already gained tlie preponderance in a great, part of 
Spain, we find a controversial conference between the Jew.s 
of (iranada and some Christian missioii aides from Castile, 
carried on in the Catalonian language, which appears to 
have been vernacular at Granada. (Manoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Barcelona^ i., p. 615.) In the same Memoirs 
(p. Oi:i) it is stated that the bishop of Oicnse, having been 
requested to examine what analogy Ihoro might be between 
the vulgar Galician and the Catalonian, answered, that 
there were in both, not only nouns, verbs, and other parts 
of speech quite identical, but also entire phrases. And 
Terroros (in liis * Paleography*) and others have stated, that 
the language of Asturias is tho same as that of Galicia, 
bating the diifei-encc of pr<fhunciation. 

The Catalonian, observes Raynouard, is the living language 
which most resembles the old Romance of the troubadours, 
and that of the Valdenscs of Pignerol in Piedmont is tho 
next. The following are among the shades of diflcrence be- 
tween the Catalonian and the Romance: — 1, The Romance 
substantives and adjectives ending in an, en, in, and un, 
add in Catalonian the euphonic final vowel t/; qfan, affany, 
estran, edrany, &c. The plural feminine in uB is changed 
into es. The Catalonian often changes tho s into an x; axi,, 
puix: it doubles the I at the beginning and at the end of 
worils; aquell,ltoch, limy: it sometimes changes tho e into 


an i, especially of the Romance participles in ent; dormint, 
servint, fugint, premint : it adds a finally to some intlcc- 
tions of the verbs, &c. Tlie Catalonian has retained tho atfixe.s 
of the Romance, of which tho following are specimens 
taken from the poems of Ausias March, tho Valencia^ 
troubadour 

Moltra m la Hum dc vera esporanga. 

Be ns muKtra Deii lo inou qtie vul (inir. 

Tot moD parlar nla quo no us auran visfcA. 

Nu tiuluinent loa lei^d qai t venen contra. 

*rhe popular patois or dialects of the south of France, after 
being long neglected, have of late years attracted the atten- 
tion of piiilulogists. Columb dc Batines has given an ac- 
count of the patois of Dauphiue ; Saintc Beuve has inserted 
a notice in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondcs,’ vul. x., 1837, of 
the poems of Jiuuniii, the barber poet of Agen ; a *Rccucil, 
dc Potssios Bf‘avnoiscs/ was published at Pau in, 1827. (The 
Bearn esc dialect is a Romance and not a Basque dialect, 
and rohcmhles tho Gascon.) The dialect of Gascony has 
been illustrated by the Viscount do Mtdivier : * De TAgricul- 
lurc et dll Di'frichouient des Landes,’ Bordeaux, 1839 ; and 
also by Du Moge: ‘Sialistiquc des Departemens des Py- 
r^mecs. Tho ].<auguedocian boasts of two graceful poets, 
broihers : ‘ Pocsius Patouesas de P. A. ct Cyr. Rigaud, 
Mounpeye, 1806 ; ‘Millanges sur Ics Langues, Dialectes. et 
Patois,’ Paris, 1831; Berouic, ‘ Dictionnaire Patois,’ Tulle, 
1820; tho poems of VeicU6. a .self-instructed arli.san of 
Bordeaux, who died in 1820 — whose w'orks, full of humour 
and nature, arc unknown beyond tho precincts of his native 
town ; an imitation of the fahlc.s of Lafontamo, in the dialect 
ofLunousiii, by J. Foiu;aud, 1835; Brunet, ‘Notices et Ex- 
Irails dc qiielques ouvrages ecrits en Patois du Midi de Ta 
France,’ Paris, 1840; Millin, ‘ Es.sai sur la Languc el la Lit- 
t^rature Proven^alo,* Paris, 1811; J. Champolhon Figoar, 

* Nouvellcs Rechcrclies sur les Palois ou Idiomes vulgairos 
do la Franco, ct cn particulier sur coux du iy;pnrtornent de 
riscrc, sui\ies d’un Essui sur la LilUraturo Daupliinoise, et 
d’un Appendix conlenaiil des pieces en vers eteu prose pen 
couiiues, ct uii Vocabuluire,’ Paris, 1809 ; Griiiet, * Vocabii- 
laire Lirnousiu,* a dialect wliich resembles those of Franche 
Comte and Weslcrn Switzerland. 

\Vilh regard to tho anlienl Langue d*Oc, or Laiigue 
Romano, the most refilled of all the southern dialects, but 
which may bo considered now a'4 a dead language, it was illu^j- 
f rated in the last conlury, in Italy, by Baslero, ‘La Grusca 
Provcrizalo ;* and in Fiance, by JAAbbe Millot, ‘Histoiro 
Littcraire des Troubadours,* who compiled Ins work iVoiii the 
voluminous MS. folios of M. do Saintc Paluyo. In the 
present century, Raynouard has been the most industrious 
and most succcssfid investigator of the Romance language 
and literature. 

In Italy, the dialecflllMie* vajloys of Pignerol, or of the 
Valdenses, has mostaflinity lo the old Romaiieo. [VAMUiN- 
SKs.] Tho Piedmontese, which is a wrillelt it^iguago, and 
is spoken by all classes of people, bears also considoralile 
afliniiy to the modern Romance dialects of Soutlicrii 
France, and we have heard it slated that natives of I..UU- 
gucdoc can understand tlioso of Piedmont witli ease. 
[Piedmont ] Dr, Pipino published a Piedmoulcsc gram- 
mar, Turip, 1783 ; and Ponza published, in 1827-8, a Dic- 
tionary, Piedmontese and Italian. The language of Nice 
is also a corrujit dialect of the Languc d’Oe. [Nick.] 

With regard to the other North Italian or Lombard 
dialects, they difi'er more or less from the old Romance lan- 
guage, though they had a common und perhaps coeval 
origin with it, und resemble it more than the Italian or 
Tuscan. The Languc d’Oc, having been formed ebiefliy 
from a corruiit and provincial Latin, as well as the dialects 
of Italy, reduced its materials to a I'egular form sooner than 
they; and having become a polished and literary language, 
the Italians in their turn borrowed at second-hand from 
it Raynouard, in his ' Graramaire Compar^,* observes that 
tho dialect of Ferrara is one of those which haslet ained 
more completely tho forms of the Romance with tho least ad- 
mixture. That of Bergamo comes perhaps tho next in 
affinity : it often changes the e into o for example, instead 
of el, del (Romance), it has made ol, doL The dialects of 
Bologna and Mantua abound with contractions and uphro- 
resea, which render them very harsh ; they have taken away 
the / of the Romance terminations in al, it, ut The«Milun- 
ese has a broad pronunciation, and many double vowels, 
changing into aa, ii, and uu, the Romance lermiuati8hs in 
at, it and ut / veritaa, servii, nvuu, &c. : it also cliangcs re 
intoer; for the Romance noBtrefBep^chre, 
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The dialects of Iho Venetian territory, with the exception 
of that of Friuli, arc more remote from the Romance in their 
formation, as are likewise still more so the dialects south 
of the Apennines, or of Southern Italy. We cannot hero 
enlarge upon the multifarious subject of the Italian dialects, 
but must refer the inquisitive reader to their grammars, vo- 
cabularies, and other works,' and also to an articlo in the 
Quarterly Jour?ial of Education, No. x., in which are given 
specimens of composition in each ; and also to an article in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, No.ix., 1829, on the dialects 
of Southern Italy. , 

The dialects of Western Switzerland, Vaud, Nouchdtel, 
Genova, part of Frey burg, and Lower Valais, and also of 
Savoy, have retained to this day the name of patois Ho- 
maud, or Languc Romande. Western Switzerland, as far as 
the Aar, was occupied in the decline of the Roman empire 
by the Burgundians, a less rudo tribe than the Alemaiini, 
who settled in Eastern Switzerland. The Burgundians shared 
the land with the native population of Roman, Helvetian, or 
Allobrogic race ; they applied themselves to agriculture, and 
soon constituted themselves into a well regulated and or- 
derly rnoiiareliy. Tlicy gradually adopted the provincial 
I-.atin which they found in use in the country, and from the 
corruption of which several Romance dialects W’cro formed, 
which resembled those of llio South of France that were 
formed through a similar process. Some of the dialects of 
Weslern Switzerland approximate in their inflexions to the 
Northern French, or Languc d'Oil, whilst others, like that 
of Gruyere in the canton of Fro>burg, hear more atlinily 
to the Romance of the south, and consequently to the 
Italian. Specimens of both are contained in Stalder’s 
• Dialeklologie,’ and also in the collcclion of Banz dcs 
Vaches, both in German and Romance, ‘ Saininlung von 
Schweizer Kuhreihen uiid Volkslietlefn,* Bern, 1818. To 
this day, Switzerland is divided, by language, races, and 
habits, into Gcrinan and Romande, and the Germtuis call 
llic5 latter by the general name of Wiilsehland. 

in the country of the Grisons, or antient Rhmti, one 
half of the people speak a language called Humonsch, 
whicli is an Italian dialect of very antn*nt formation, sup- 
posed by some to he derived from the language of tiie 
Ktruscuns, who emigrated to tliose valleys about 000 years 
MX*. ; but this is a more conjcct urc. The Rumonscli is a writ- 
ten language, and hooks luivo been puhlibhed in it. MSS. 
eight or nine centuries old existed at the end of the last 
coMtury, and perhaps some still exist m the convent of 
Disenlis. The dialect of the Kngadina, or valley of the 
Inn, ia called Ladin: it has still greater aflimly to the 
Italian or Lombard dialects. Specimens of Humonsch and 
Ladin are found in the Appendix to V icussenx’s ‘ H istory of 
Switzerland,’ published by the Society for the DitTuhion of 
Useful Knowledge. Raynuuaid observes that the JLimonscli 
has the atlixes and other essential forms of the Romance 
language, though it is disfigurcti by an admixture of North- 
ern or I’oiitonic orlhogiapiiy and pronunciaiion. It often 
adds \xg to the end of words; Jilg, volg, huig, tcfttamniug, 
for the Romance fil, vol, hai, testament. 

If wo take the appellation of Romance language in its mo>t 
extended simse, all the languages and dialects of AVeslerii 
Europe, that is to say, of Italy, Western Switzerland, the 
Orisons, Franco, and Spain, may he called Romance, being 
derived essentially from the Roman nr Latin, and lia\ing 
been formed after the full of the W^cstern Empire. The 
Basque and the Armorican or language of Lower Britaniiy 
belong to a different family. The Walloon of Liege and 
the Vulachian are also Romance languages. The Valachian 
resembles tlie others, though loss perhaps in its gramma- 
tical forms than in the etymology of the words. Raynouard 
shows the analogy existing between them all in their gram- 
matical construction and etymology in his ‘Grammaire 
Compar6e des Langues de I’Europo Latine.’ But if we 
take the word Romance in its more restricted sense, as 
having been especially applied to the language of the trou- 
badours, or Langue iFOc, wo must consider it as confined to 
tho south of France, and the eastorn provinces of Spain as 
fur as Murcia; and it is there that we And its legitimate off- 
spring in tho languages of Catolonia, Valencia, and Ma- 
jorca, and in the Languedooion, Provencal, and Valdcnses 
dialects. 

Raynouard, at the conclusion of his * Grammairo Coiii- 
par6e* of the languages of Latin or Roman Europe, enu- 
merates twenty-three special characteristics in the construc- 
tion of ^0 Romance language, most of which occur also in 


the other languages and dialects of Western and Soiithern 
Europe, which he styles ‘ Neo-Latin.* 1, The use of arti- 
cles to determine tho cases, instead of their being dcsignatcfl 
by the termination of the word as in Latin. This ihjuac- 
teristic is found in all the modern languages derived Imta 
the Latin. 2 and 3 relate to the tonniiuitions of woids, 
especially nouns, of which Raynouard gives comparative 
tables in the various languages. 4 is peculiar to the ohl 
Romance, but existed also in the Northern French till the 
fourteenth century. It consists in placing an s at ilio end 
of substantives in the singular, when they stand as snl^jcets ; 
the absence of the y shows they were used in the objective 
case. In the plural it was the reverse, the absence of ilie .v 
designated the nominative. The Northern French dropped 
the s generally in the singular, and gave it to the plinal 
without distinction. 5 refers to other terminations em- 
ployed by the old Rornanre, especially in proper names, to 
distinguish the subject from the object. 6 concerns the 
gender of the adjeiitives. 7 concerns the degrees of 
eompariboii. 8 is on the Romance affixes reprcijenliiig 
personal pronouns, o?is, os, m, .r, whhdi arc also met with 
in the old French and old Spanish, and also in some 
rustic dialects of Franco, in the Catalonian, and in some 
north Italian dialects. 9, The pronoun altre as an ex- 
pletive added to the personal pronoun. This has been adopted 
by all the Neo-Laim languages of Europe; fjous aiitrcs, ros 
otros, VOS oulros, voi altri, &e. 10, Relative pronouns qui, 

qae, lo qnaL IJ, The mdcfinilc pronoun om, derived from 
the Latin homo, \vhi**h the French has retained in ou, 
Tho Spanish and Portuguese, which formerly emphned 
ome in the same sense, have since substituted se, and I bo 
Italians si, 12 concerns the use in tho conjugations of 
the auxiliary verlis urer, e<ifn\ and e^star, wliicli ha\e been 
adopted, with some modifications, by all the other Romance 
languages. 13 and 14 concern ibo formation of the future 
and the conditional, la concerns the participles in nt, of 
tvhich the French has made u, U» concerns the double 
formation of participles of the same verb, such as rot and 
romput, defat and defendat, eh it and degil, &c. 17, 
the compound pas'*ivc fninod of the auxiliary esser and fh(? 
participle past, winch has been subslilulcd in all cases for 
the Latin simple pasMvo form. 18 concerns the verbs used 
impersonally. 19, The infinitive with the negative, used as 
an imperative. The Kalian has retained it: ‘Non parlare:’ 
speak not. 20, The various uses of the conjunction que. 
21, Formation of arlverbs from tho feuiinino adjective by 
adding the affix menf, which has been adopted by all tho 
other languages derived from the Latin. 22, The expletives 
pas, mica, gaire, &c., addt?d to tlio negalivo particle to give 
it greater emphasis. This form is retained by the Freiicli 
in and by the Italians in mica and guari. 2.3 concerns 
the appcllatiniis llonitu{\, llnnance, Uoumonch, Rnmanza, 
which were used by the old French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Po^tugae^e enters lo designate their respective idioms; an 
appellation which serves lo show their common origin. 

Tho following speciiiions of the Lord’s Pravor, in the va- 
rious dialects which are nearest lo the old Romance, may cmi- 
vey some notion of their respective shades of variation as 
well as of their coinmuii origin : - - 

Old Proveu^'ul, f.'itm V Arhre d'Amoi\ A.n. 128S. 

Pairc nostro (p’.e iest cl Cels; 

Ton nom tia sanclillcat; 

A nos venga lo leu rogtiat ; 

Kii la terra facha sia, 

Quo el Cel, voluntat tia. 

La Pa uostre cotidia 

lluei nos dona, Uions, do la ma; 

Roinet so quo nos ledeuein, 

Que nos als aulres remcieiii ; 

De tempt aeio nos (fellen; 

Ens delivra de iiial. 

Modern Provcngal, from a Collect ion of Dialects puldiAwd 
at Paris, as quoted by Adelimg, 

Nouostro Piiire quo sias oou Ciele ; quo voiin*?fre noum 
siegue santificat; quo vouastre rouyaoume nous arnbe : quo 
voustro voulounU sieguo facho su la teno, coumo oin lou 
Ciele; dounas non cneui noustre i>an de cade jou ; par- 
dounas nouo noustrei ooufeiisos, coumo iti pardounan a 
n’aquclei quo nous an ooufensus; c nou leissez pa sucoumba 
a la tcnlalion ; mai delivra nous deou inaou. ^ 
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Languedocian, from Addung^s ‘ Mithridates.’ 

Nostre Pero que les au ciel, que vostro noum siogue san- 
tiflat, que vostro reyno nous arribe; que vostra voluntat 
svegue faoha, taut sur la teir-a aue din lou Ciel; donna nous 
aujourd’ ivi nostre pan quotidian ; ])crdonna nous nostras 
ouffen<;as, c«>iiina naoulrcs his perdounan on d’uquolles quo 
nous an ouffeiujat. Nous losses pas sucuuinba a la tcnta- 
tioii ; 1110 dolivra nous de inaou. 

Catalonian, from Bern. Ahirelc. * Del Origen de la Lengrn 
Castellana' 

Pare nostro quo cstau cn lo Cel, sanclillcat sen el vostro 
saut nom ; vint;acn nos altres cl vostro sant reine; fasas la 
vostra voluntat uxi en la terra como se fa eii lo Cel. El pa 
nostro do cada die da nous lo gui : i perdunau nos nostros 
culpes, axi coin nos allrcs perdonam a nostros deudorcs ; i 
no pernietau quo nos altres caigam cn la tentacio; aus 
dcsliibra nos de qualsevol mal. 

Balearic of Mallorca, from Addung. 

Pare nostro que estaii cn los Cels ; sia santificat lo vostro 
sant nom ; vingue a nos altres cl vostro sant regno ; fascs, 
Sefior, la vostra voluntad ai\i cn la terra com se fa cn loCel. 
El nostro pa do cada dia daunolos, Seiior, cn lo dia do vuy ; 
y perdonaunos nostras culpas, aixi com nos altres perdonam 
a nostros deudors, y di’llivraunos, Seilor, do tot mal. 

Vainneian, from llervaa's Collection in Adelung, 

Pare nostre quo cstas cu lo Cel ; sanlUicnd siga cl ten 
nom; venga a nos el teu rcinc: fngas la Icua voluntad 
aicsi en la terra com cn cl Ccl. El pa nostre do rada die 
claunustc gui. V perdonaunos Ics noslres deudes au*si com 
nos otros perdonam a noslres deudorcs; y uonusdcicscs 
can re cn la tcntacio ; mes lliuraiios de mal. 

Sardinian of Cagliari and other Towns, from Adelung. 

Pare nostril qui istas in sos (juelos ; Sial sanclidcadu su 
Nomeii teu ; veugat a nois su regnu teu ; fasase sa vo- 
luntat tua axi comen su quclu gasi in terra. Lo pa nostril 
de dognia die da nos hoe ; i dexia a nos altres sos deppitos 
nostros eomente nosatcros dexiam als deppitorcs nostros; i 
no nos iiuluescas in satentatio; ma hvra nos de male. 

Sardmtan Busfie, 

Bnbbu nostra sughalc scs in sos Cliclus, santufiada su 
nomine tuo; bengiad su rennu tuo; iuciadsi sa voiiintado 
tua, comenti in Chclo gasi in terra. >Su piine nostril de 
ognie die da nos hi hoe ; ct lassa a nos aleros is deppidos 
nostrus gasi comeute nosateros lassaosasos deppitorcs nos- 
tros ; c non nos portis in sa tenlussione ; iinpcu’o libera nos 
de su male. 

Gal/ego or Galician, from llcrvas's Collection, No. 2‘J5. 

Padre nostro quo cstas noCeo; Saiititicado sou o tea 
iiome;venja a nos oulros o teu renjo; fagasc a tua voluii- 
lade asi na terra eoirie no Cco. O pan nostro ile cada dia 
clanolo oje ; e perdonainos as nostras deudas, asi come nos 
outros perdonaunos aos nostros deudorcs ; c non nos dcixes 
cair na tentazon ; mas libra nos dc male. 

Portuguese. 

Padre nosso que stas nos Ceos, Sanctificado seja o leu 
Home; venha a nos o teu rcino; sea feita a tua vontade 
assi nos Ceos come na terra. O pao nosso de cada dia rla 
nos oje ; e perdoa a nos, Senlior, a nossus dividas assi como 
nos pcrdoainos aos nossos dividores ; c nao nos duxes caliir 
in tentu(;:io ; mas libra nos do mal. 

Valdenses of the year 1100, from Leger. 

O tu lo noste Payre, local sics en li Cel ; lo lio Nom sia 
sanctifica; lo tio rcgiie venga; la toa volunla sia fayta 
cn aynia illi cs fayta ul Cel, sia fayta cn la terra; dona nos 
la nostre pan quotidian cuchoy; pardoiina a nos li nostro 
debit e pcecii, coma nos perdonnen a li nostre debitors o 
offendadors ; non nos ainenar cn tentation ; ma delivra nos 
del rnal. * 

Modem Piedmontese. ( This dialect has adopted in a great 

degree the pronunciatiofi of the northern or vi^ern 

French.^ 

Padre nJlsf, cb’t ses in Ciel ; Santifica sia I’ to noin ; 
vegna a noi 1’ to regn; s* fassa la tua volontsi com in Ciel 
111 terra; dane cneiic Y nost pan di tut i di*; perdona 
a 10)1 i nost debit com noi perdononia ai nost debitor; lasno 
neii ca>,che en t* la tentasion; ma libione dul mal. 

Rumonisch of the Orisons. 

Bap 1*08 chi cst u’ ila tachels ; fat saxigt vegna teis nom; 


teis roginom vegna nan proa; lia vocllga dvainta s* con 
in tschel, usch6 cir in terra.; nos paun d’ minchiadi da a 
nus hoz, c perdunains nos debitts sco cir nua ils perdunaiii 
als iioss debittadurs ; en ’nus manar in provainaiut ; mos 
spendra ons dal mal. 

ROMA'NO, GIU'LTO. [Giulio Romano.] 

ROMANS, a town in the south of Franco, in the de- 
partment of Drdmc, 10 miles north-east of Valence, on a 
cross road from that town to Grenoble, and 362 miles from 
Paris by Lyon, Vienne, and Valence. The town owes its 
origin to a monastery founded by St, Bernard, a.d. 837 ; in 
tho sixteenth century it was the centre of a considerable 
trade in woollen cloth, ^hich was exported even into Asia ; 
but the religious wars of that period combined with the 
ravages of pestilence to diminish its prosperity. It is still 
however a placo of considerable trade, and the activity 
which prevails in it contrasts strongly with tbo dulncss of 
the neighbouring town of Valence. Romans is in a Hut 
district on the right or north bank of tlio Isdrc, by which it 
is separated from the little town of Lo Pcage dii Pizan(;on, 
now' called 1..C Bourg-du- Pcage, which is virtually a suburb 
of Romans, and is joined to it by a handsome bridge. 
Romans is surrounded with an antient wall Hanked with 
towers and defended by a ditch : it is an ill-built town, des- 
titute of any remarkable edifices, except tbo parish (dinrcii, 
which was anticntly the church of the monastery founded 
by St. Bernard. Tlio population in 1831 was 7077 for the 
town, or 9285 for the whole commune ; that of Le Buurg- 
du-P'^age wac 3095 for the town, or 3577 for the commune, 
making 10,772 for the two towns, or 12,862 for the com- 
mune. Tho manufactures of Romans arc silks, woollen 
cloths, serges, and other woollen fabric.s, worsted hose, and 
leather: there are oil-prcsses for walnut-oil, and lime and 
plaster kilns. The trade of the place comprehends wool, 
tow, hides, sdk, nut-oil, liqueurs which are made in tho 
district, excellent tniHles, and wine. There aio throe fairs 
in the )ear. Hals and silk goods are made at Pcage; 
where also arc dje-houscs for cotton and silk, tail) aids, 
ropewalks, and carhi rights’ shops. Pcage has four fairs 
in the year. Homans has a high school and a tribunal of 
commerce. It was the native ])laro of the iinfortuimte 
General Lalley. [Pondictikury.] The cclebialed Ilor- 
niitage uincs are grown near Romans. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE. The Epistle lo tho 
Romans has been almost univeisally adinittcil to be tho 
work of 8t. Paul. Tho only sects which luive disputed 
its genuineness are tho Kbioiiites, the Encratiic.s, and the 
Ccrinfliians, and these purely on doctiinal groumls, inas- 
much us tho doctrines of this Kpisllc weie iidxerse lo their 
own opinions. (Stuart's Conunen. on the Kpis., ]>. 42.) 
Some inuderii coiniiicntalors however ha\e supjiosed that 
the Epistle piopcrly endb with the liftecnlh cliapler, a sup- 
position which may seem t>laustblo from tho want of eon- 
neclioii between the last chapter and the rest of the Epistle. 
But this want of conneelion may be accounted for easily 
enough, without any such hypolhe&i.s. (Stuart, Introd., p. 49.) 

The verses 25-27 inclusive of this last chapter arc in 
some MSS., as in the Codex Alexandriiuis, made to follow 
vcr. 23 of cap. xiv., and Gnesbiich and others give them this 
arrangement. But a doxology of so sublime a character as 
is contained in thc>*c verses docs not seem a fit conclusion 
for a discussion about eating meats or abstaining from them, 
and accordingly Hug and others agree with the received 
text in placing them at tho close of the Epistle. Some few 
MSS. omit them altogether. The words /, Tertim. &c., 
xvi.22, imply that this chapter formed the end of the 
Epistle, and that the Epistle is one. There are however 
indications in the last chapter that the Epistle received se- 
vcrol unimportant additions or insertions after it was in the 
main completed, according as any afterthoughts occunxMl 
to the writer, before it was finally dispatched. 

W ith respect to the date of the Epistle, various years have 
been assigned to it, from a.d. 55 to a.d. 58. According to 
the most probable opinion, it was written towards the end 
of 57 or in the beginning of 58, when St. Paul was at Co- 
rinth, and on the point of setting out to Jerusalem with 
tho ‘contribution made bydhem of Macedonia and Achaia 
for the poor saints which were at Jcrusulem* and in Judeoa. 
(Cap. XV., ver. 25, 26.) 

The Epistle was dictated in Greek by the Apostle to 
Tertius, liis amanuensis (xvi. 22), and convoyeu to* (he 
church at Rome by Phoebo (xvi. 1), a servant or deaconess 
of the chureh at Cenchrcge» a place not far from Corinth 
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Another proof of the Kpistle liavinp; been written from 
Corinth is ^iven in xvi. ‘23, where St. Paul sends saluta- 
tions from Gaius, his host, and Erast us, the chamberlain of 
tho city of Corinth. (Comn. 2 Timoth.^ iv. 20, and 1 Cor., 
i. 14.) The position of this Epistle in tho New Testa- 
ment does not depend upon its date, for it is the^seventh 
in order of time, and is placed lii-st, cither from betn^ 
the ‘longest and most comprehensive * of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, or from tlic importance of the church to 
which it was addressed. (Horne’s Introdmt, vol. iv.) 
W'ilh respect to the origin of this church, wc have no 
certain infonnation in tlie Scriptures. They do not tell 
us when or by whom it was founded. The opinion that it 
was founded by St. Peter docs not appear to rest on any 
satisfactory evidence: the chief authorities for it are, 
JrenoDiis {Adi\ Hccr.t iii- D and Eusebius {Chron. an. 2 
Claud,); but if he had indeed preached the Gospel at 
Romo, such a circumstanco would probably Imvo been no- 
ticed in the Acts of the Apostles, nor is it likely that St. 
Paul would have made no allusion to it in this Epistle. 
Perhaps the most reasonable opinion on the subject is, that 
the (jrospel was first preached at Rome by ‘tlie strangers 
from that city, the Jews and proselytes,* who were converted 
by Peter’s preaching at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts/ii, 10); so that, like many other churches, that at 
Rome was at first composed of J cws. and gradually in- 
creased by the admixture of Gentiles, till tho whole 
Ciiristian community there became so large and important, 
‘that their faith was spoken of through the world.* Tlie 
fact of this combination and co-existence of Jews and Gen- 
tiles ns parts of one Christian church sutliciently explains to 
a careful reader the occasion and object of the Epistle. 
Prejudices and prelciiMons on one side would he met with 
disdain or opposition on the other, (cap. ii^and xi.) The 
Jew's wore attached to the Mosaic institutes and the Le- 
vitical rites and distinctions betw’ccn clean and unclean. 
They were impatient of subordination to or equality with 
tho Gentiles, and wished to impose upon them a con- 
formity to many points of the Mosaic ntual, especially 
that of circumcision, before they were admitted to a par- 
ticipation in the privileges of the Gospel. The Gentiles, on 
the other hand, disregarded (perhaps too contemptuously) 
(he prejudices of the Jews, and were of course ofiViided 
at their proten^sions to suporiority, for which their fallen 
position alforded in the eye of the Gentiles no justification. 
They might not reflect with fairness on vvhat the Jews coii- 
ci'ivetl themselves to have lost by the publication of tho 
(Ji/.^pcl. Such a position of parlies, and such a state of 
I'oeling between them, would naturally give rise to the divi- 
si<ms and offences wliicli occasioned some of the admoni- 
tions and cautions contained in the hortatory portion of tho 
Epi^'qle, and tho existence of it can scarcely fail to be 
observed by a careful reader. 

Tho argum( 3 ntof the Epistle is mainly directed against the 
two great prcjudiccsof the Jews, \iz.(l),lhcir trust in the works 
of the law, and particularly in the rite of circumciMon, as if 
bylheso they wx»ro already justified, i.e. accounted righteous 
in the sight of God; an idea wdiich led them to reject the 
olfers of the Gospel: (2), a trust in their privilege, as 
the chosen seed of Abraliam, which IlmI them to consider 
themselves as God’s peculiar people, and to look down upon 
the Gentiles as aliens. 

Tho point which the Apostle endeavoured to establish in 
tlie Epistle is briefly laid down in cap. i., ver. 10, where he 
aiHrms, in opposition to the prejudices and pretensions of 
tho Jews, that ‘the Gospel is the power of Gwl unto salva- 
tion to every one that bclieveth: to tho Jew first, and also 
to the Greek.’ 

Horo two things, as Mr. Young remarks, arc contained 
in this afllrmation 

1st. The perfect efficacy of the Gospel to salvation, for it 
is tho power of God unto salvation, i.e. tho means whereby 
God brings about tho salvation of men ; which indeed ira- 
jdies tho inefficacy of tho law for that purpose, whether that 
of Moses or that of nature, by which tho Gentiles w'cre ‘a 
law to themselves.* (i.| 19 ; ii., 14.) 

2ndly. The universal extent of this saving power is included 
in tho words, * to every one that helievelh : to tho Jew first, 
and also to tho Greek.* 

Tho Apostle therefor© in this Epiatlfe does mainly these 
four things : — 

U Ho shows tlio inefficacy oi tho law of Mosos to salva- > 
tioii. (iil, 26.) 


2. He shows tho perfect efficacy of the Gospel to tho same, 
(iii., 28 .) 

3. He destroys the exclusive claims of the Jew to the 
benefits of this salvation, (iii., ‘29.) 

4. He establishes the claims of the Gentiles to jusUtiea- 
tion, or acceptance with God, without their being under any 
obligation to perform the law of Moses. 

These four points are the chief topics of the three first 
chapters, but the Epistle (or rather, the argumentative por- 
tion of it) may further be broken up into three great divi- 
sions : — , 

1. Concerning jiistiricalion : the first five chapters. 

2. Concerning sanctification ; or the helps afforded under 
the Christian dispensation to purity of heart and holiness 
of life, (chapters 0, 7, and 8.) 

3. Concerning tlie rejection of the Jews: tho 9th, 10th, 
and 1 Ith chapters. 

The remainder of tho Epistle is chiefly taken up with ex- 
hortations and precepts on various subjects. 

The preceding arrangement and division is in accordance 
with Young’s * Synopsis of the Argument of St. Raul’s 
Epistle to the Romans;’ but nerhaps the best idea of its 
general cliaracter is given by Paley, who observes that the 
* principal object of the argumentative part of it is to place 
the Gentile convert upon a par with the Jewish, in respect of 
his religious condition and rank in the divine favour. The 
Epistle supports this point by a variety of arguments, such 
as that no man of either description was justified by tho 
works of the law, inasmuch as no man had performed tlicra ; 
and it became therefore necessary to appoint another me- 
dium or cuiulition of justification, in which the Jewish 
peculiarity was merged and lost : that Abraham’s own jiis- 
tifieation was antecedent to the law and independent of it: 
that the Jewish converts were to consider the law as now 
dead, and themselves as niarriud to unothor: that what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God had done by sending his Son : that God had rejected 
the unbelieving Jews, and had substituted in their place a 
society of believers in CihrUt, collected indifferently from 
Jews and Gentiles.* A doctrine of this sort was not liow- 
ever likely to be acccjitablc to the Jewish members of the 
Chrisluiu church ; and accordingly we find that Sf. J^iid 
makes every aliempt to reconcile them to it; and whenever 
he says anything (iisjiiiraging of them, invariably qualifies 
or softens it by a subsequent observation. Instances of this 
occur very frcqueully, and especially in the tenth and 
elc\eulh chapters. 

(Young; lloriio; Towiuhend; and Stuart. For exam- 
ples of undesigned tMiincidcnce between this Epistle and the 
Arts of the .ipostlc^, the rciulcr is referred to Paley.) 

RdMA'NUS J., an Armenian by birth, served with dis- 
tinction uinU.r Leo the Philosopher and his son Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus, who made him great admiral. Romaniis 
ga\e his daughter Helena in marriage to the emperor, who 
made him his ^•olleague in the empire, a.d. 919. Romanus 
became in fact the real emperor, the w'eak character of Con- 
stantino not being cciual to the cares of the slate., llisown 
honshewe\er, whom he had named Caisurs, conspired against 
him, and having seized liim, they confined him to a convent 
(a.i>. 94o), whore he died in the) ear 948. Ilis two sous did 
not reap the fruit of their unnaiinal treachery; they were 
seized by order of Constantine, and banished to a convent, 

ROMA'NUS 11, son of Constantino Porphyrogennetus, 
and grandson, by his mother’s side, of Romanus 1., poisoned 
his father, and succeeded him, a.d. He showed himself 
as incapable ns he was unworthy of the throne. After a 
reign of little more than four years, ho died in 9r»3, it is .said 
by some of poison administered by his wii'eThcophana. Ilis 
widow became regent and guardian of her infant children, 
and she soon after married Nicepuouus Phocas. 

ROMA'NUS III., of a patrioian family and senator of 
Constantinople, was chosen his successor by Constantino 
IX., and the emperor gave him in marriage his daughter 
Zoo. Ho succeeded Constantine, a.d. 1028. Tho beginning 
of his reign was favourable, but he afterwards met wnfii re- 
verses, hw armies having been defeated by tlie Saractuis, and 
he became stern, avaricious, and unpopular. Ilis wife Zee, 
much younger than himself, having formed « guilty con- 
nection with an obscure individual called Michael of Paph- 
lagonia, caused her husband to be murdored m the year 
1031, upon which aho married Michael, and placed him on 
the throne. 

ROMA'NUS IV., DIOGENES, of a noble lUmily, wasa 
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soldier under the reign of Constantine Ducas,^ and after 
tiuil emperor’s death was chosen by his widow Eudocia for 
her husband and her partner on tho throne, a.d. 10C8. 
[Kudocia.I He passed with an army into Asia, and carried 
on a hucccnsful war against the Turks, whom he drove 
bevond the Euphrates. Having afterwards entered Ar- 
menia. ho was defeated by Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, 
and taken prisoner. He was kindly treated by his con- 
f|ueror, and obtained his liberty hy paying a heavy ransom. 
In the meantime a revolution had taken place at Constan- 
tinople, where Michael, son of Conslanline Ducas,had risen 
against his moilicr, and shut her up in a convent. Romanns 
on his way homewards was seized by order of Michael, was 
dcprivcjl of his sight, and banished to the island of Prinkipos, 
in the Sea of Marmara, whore he soon after died, a.d. 1071. 

UOMANZOFF, or ROMANZOW. [Catharine II.] 

RO.M ANZOFF, NICIIOLAUS, COUNT, was the son of 
the field- marshal Romanzoff who became celebrated by his 
victories over the Turks under the rrign of Catherine 11. 
He was born in 175.3, and appointed Russian minister at 
Frankfort on the Mam in 1785. Under the emperor Alex- 
ander be was nominated minister of commerce. He intro- 
duced many liberal measures into his department, and it 
was owing to his exertions that the first Russian expedition 
round the w’orld, under Krusenslern and Lisiunski, was sent 
out in 1803. Ill 1807 he was appointed minisier for foreign 
affairs, and soon afterwards chancellor of the empire.’' Ho 
accompanied Iho emperor Alexander to the interview with 
Napoleon at Erfurt in 1808, concluded the treaty of peace 
with Sweden in 1800, and that of peace and alliance with 
Spain in 1812, by which Russia formally acknowledged the 
constitution of the Cortes of Cadiz. In 1814 he left 
public life, and devoted bis time and fortune to the pro- 
motion of literature, science, and education in his own 
country. Many important works were published at his 
expense, us for instance the diplomatic code of Russia 
at Moscow; the history of the B)zantine writer Leo Dia- 
conus, edited by Professor Hase at Paris, and a Russian 
translation al St. Petersburg: live history of tho Mongols 
and Tatars by Abulgliazi, wiiich was printed for the first 
time ill the original Tatar at Kazan, 18*25; and many 
other important publications relating not only to the politi- 
cal history of Russia, but al>o to that of its manners, cus- 
toms, literature, and art. The scientific expedirion round 
the World by Captain Kotzebue in the years 18J5-18 was 
undcrtakcji ami the account of it was published at the 
expense of Romanzolf. He cstahlisbed on his estate of 
Hoinel in the govern mont of Mohilolf, under the direction 
of an Englishman, Mr. Heard, the first Lancastcrian and 
industrial .schools in Russia. This patriotic individual died 
in 18*26, He had never been married. 

The llu-isian mode of writing his name is Ruraiancoff, 
pronounced Uoomiautzoff, but tho form Romaiizoff has been 
adopted in all foreign works. 

KOMBOUTS, THEODORE, a painter, was born at Ant- 
werp in 1597, and .studied under Abraham Jansens until he 
was twenty years of age, when he went to Rome, and was soon 
know n as one of the most promising young artists of his time. 
He obtained from a nobleman in that city a commission to 
execute a series of twelve piclurcs of subjects from the Old 
Testament, wliicli, when completed, added greatly to Ins 
reputation. After residing at Rome a few years, and gain- 
ing constant employment, he was invited to Floience by the 
grand-duke of Tuscany, and executed for that prince 
several large historical works for the palace. After an 
absence of eight years, Rombouts returned to Flanders, and 
established himself in his native city in 1625. He was soon 
engaged to paint in the churches, and his pictures excited 
universal admiration. He was thus induced to believe that 
he could rival if not surpass Rubens, W'ho was then in the full 
exercise of his asloni»hiii^j powers. Rombouts made the 
trial, and though be did not succeed, his failure was unat- 
tended by disgrace. If his works do not possess the mag- 
nificence* of his great competitor in their conception, nor 
his splendour and breadth of effect in their e.\cciition, they 
must be admitted to show a readiness of invention, a corrcct- 
noss of design, an animation of expression, a warmth and 
brilliancy of colouring, and a surprising facility of touch, 
w hid j would have placed him, at another time and under 
other circumstances, at the head of his profession. The works 
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which he executed in competition with Rubens were, St. 
Francis receiving the Stigmata; the Sacrifice of Abraliam 
in the Church of the Recolets ; and Themis with the Attri- 
butes of Justice, in the town-houso of Ghent. The Taking 
Down from the Cross, in tho cathedral of the same city, is 
a composition which proves that Rombouts possessed most 
of the qualities of a great master. In order to gain money, 
he did not hesitate to paint familiar subjects, such as con- 
certs, assemblies, and merry-makings, which, lliough exe- 
cuted with taste and freedom, arc far inferior to his other 
works. He also painted decorations for theatrics. Having 
ama.sscd a considerable fortune, he commenced building a 
handsome mansion, but had not proceeded far when he 
found his means to be inadequate, and he pretended tlrat 
the grand-duke of Tuscany required his attendance at 
Florence, as an excuse for not proceeding with the edifice. 
The mortitlcution of this disappointment is supposed to have 
hastened his death, w'hich took place at AiUwerp in 1G37, 
according to Hoiibraken, and according to Weyermans in 
1610. 

(Ihogrnphit* Vniverselle ; Bryan’s of I\imters 
and Enp'avf*rs.) 

ROME, ROMA, the head town of the Papal Slate, and 
formerly the capital of the whole Western world, is situated 
in the wide plain of the Campagna, on the banks of tho 
Tiber, 15 miles from the sea-coast, in 41" 54"* N. lat. and 12® 
28' E. long. The Campagna about Romo is not a plain, 
like the (tats of Apulia or Lombardy; it is a kind of (ahle- 
land with a very undulating surface, crossed by groups and 
ridges of low hills, and it slopes towards the south-west with 
a rapid descent to tho alluvial marshy tract of the Mareiiinui, 
which extends along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
[Campagna di Roma; Mahemma.] The descent from the 
dry tahle luniV of the Campagna to the maritime plain 
occurs, as we follow the right bank of the Tiber, about ten 
miles below Rome, and two miles and a half above Capo 
due Rarni, or the bifurcation of the Tiber. At that point 
the table-land is from 100 to 120 feet above the sea. On 
the left or soullieru bank (bo descent is nearer the lufur- 
calion, above the Marsh of Ostia. [Ostia.] Farther soulli- 
east, the villages of Prutica (the aiitient LaMiiium) and 
Ardea stand on the edge of the slope. 

The basin of the Lower Tiber, after the rivm* emerges 
from tho 8abino Hills on one side and Mount Soracto on 
the other, and enters the Campagna, partakes of the 
character both of the lowlands and tiie table-land, the im- 
mediate banks of the river being considerably lower than 
the surrounding country. The site of Rome consists partly 
of several strips of low land on both banks of the Tiber, tho 
ordinary level of the river being there about 35 feet abo\e 
ihiU of the sea, and partly of the tabledand of the Ciiuipagiia, 
which rises on both .sides from 150 to 2U0 feet above the 
river. The projiiclions of this table land which advance 
towards the river have been, perhaps improperly, called 
hills; and hence, the name of the Seven 11 ills. After the 
enlargement of the city walls by Aurclian, these hills or 
projections were considerably more than seven. On tiie right 
bank of the river, the Vatican and the Janiculus, which are 
within the modern city, arc a continuation of llic ndge of 
Monte Mario, which is outside of the walls to the north, and 
is 450 feet above ibc sea, and of Monte Verde to the south. 
On the left or eastern bank, the table-land of tho Cam- 
pagna extends, within tliU walls of Rome, in a semicircular 
shape, forming several projections to the west towards the 
river. The low grounds between these projections and tho 
river constitute the Campus Martius, on which the greater 
part of the modern town is built. Beginning from the 
north, the first projection of high lands within tho town is 
that called Monte Pincio (tho aiiticnl Collis Hortulorum) ; 
farther east, and partly separated from it by a depression or 
ravine, is the Quinnal, and still farther south-east the 
Esquiline. In a kind of roce.'<s between the (^uirinal and 
the Esquiline is a smaller projection, which has received 
tho name of Mount Viminalis, but which is now hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the other two. It rises above and north 
of the fdniich of San Lorenzo Panisperna. The Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline are joined on the east, within the walls 
of Rome, by an extensive plateau, which is about 150 feet 
above the ordinary level of the Tiber, and which slopes gently 
town rds the country outside of the walls of Rome. The higlmst 
^points of the Esquiline and tho Quirinal are nearly 200 met 
above the Tiber. South of the Esquiline, and separated from 
it by a depression or valley, is Mount Cselius, which beema 
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to be more insulated than the other hills already mentioned, 
as it slopes eastwards towards the country outside of Porta 
S. Giovanni, and is also divided on the south from the 
Aventine by the valley of the Aqua Crabra or Manana. 
Within the space that is enclosed between the table-land 
and the Tiber, and in the middle of the antient city, there 
are three small insulated hills, the Palatine, the Aventine 
proper* and the Capitol, of which tho Aventine is the most 
southern and tho Capitol the most northern. The Capitol 
rises between tho south-west extremity of the Quirinal and 
the left bank of tho Tiber, and nearly fills up the interme- 
diate space. The antient city of Rome, before the lime of 
Aurolian, lay south and cast of tho Capitol, and along tho 
Palatine, Aventine, Cselian, Esquilinc, and Quirinal hills: 
the main bulk of modern Romo Viaa noi'lli of the Capitol. 

The Tiber, on approaching Home from the north, makes a 
sweep to the east towards the base of Monte Pincio, reced- 
ing from Monte Mario and the Vatican hill on its right 
hank ; but on reaching Ripctta within the city, the river 
makes a bond to the westward, and Hows along the north- 
eastern base of Mount Janiculus, after which it turns again 
to the east as far us tho base of the Capitol. It then turns 
again to the south-west, sweeping past the base of the 
Aventine, and along the southern exlremily of the Janicu- 
lus. It then assumes a course south by east. The level 
space between the Vatican Mount, the north end of the 
Janiculus, and tho right bank of the river, is tlic Vatican 
field, which is about a mile long from east to west. It con- 
tains the Borgo or suburb of Rome, enclosed by the popes, 
and St. Peter’s church, the Vatican palace, and their appur- 
tenances. The space between the long ridge of Mount 
Janiculus and the right hank of the Tiber constitutes the 
district of Transtevere, Svhich is another suburb of Rome. 
TJie space on the left bank running north and south, and be- 
tween the great west v\ aid bend of the river and the eastern 
hills, is tho site of the modem city of Rome, properly speak- 
ing, which extends also along the slope of the Pincian, Qui- 
rinal. part of the Kbquiline, and the Capitol, forming a kind 
of triangle, of which the apex is to the north, at tho Porta 
del Popido, and the base extends from Santa Maria Mag- 
giorc on the east, to tho I'iberiiie island on tlie west, a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a quarter, whilst from the Porta 
del Popnlo to the fool. ol'tJie Palatine opposite PoiifeRotto, 
the tcirlhest soulhc'in point of modern Rome, tho distance 

rather more than a mile and a half. All to the south and 
east of those limits, forming about two-thirds of the area 
within tlie walls, is desolate, consisting of ruins, gardens, and 
ficll-,, with some chuichesi couvouts, and other scattered 
habitat ions. 

The present line of walls of Rome proper on the loft bank 
of the river is generally understood to be that traced by 
Aurclian, restored by Jlonorius, and afterwards by Bohsa- 
rius, and since vepealedly renewed by several popes. It 
describes an irregular polygon, of which the longest diameter 
is thiee miles in length from north-west to south-east, from 
the Porta del Popolo to the Porta S. Sebastiauo on the 
Appiaii road. Tho whole circuit of tlie present walls, in- 
cluding those of Transtevere and of the Borgo or Vatican, 
is botween fourteen aud fifteen miles. The wall is made of 
brick mixed with stones and rubbish, and has been often re- 
paired. It varies m height, hut in most places docs not 
exceed 15 feet. It has no ditch, hut is tlanked by towers 
ami bastions, which were last repaired by Pope Benedict 
Xi V. Rome has sixteen gates, some of which however are 
walled up. Beginning from the north is; 1. Porta del Po- 
polo, on the Flaminian way, or high northern road, which 
divides at a short distance from Rome, one branch 
Ihading to Florence and the other to Ancona. 2. Farther 
cast, tho next gale is Porta Pinciaiia. 3. Porta Salara or 
»Sularia, on tho road to Rieti. 4. Porta Pia, on tho north- 
east, formerly Nomentana, the road from which joins the Via 
Salaria. 5. PorU S. Lorenzo, facing tho east, and leading to 
Tivoli. 6. Porta Maggiorc, leading to Palestrina : this is 
the handsomest of the gatos of Rome, being originally part 
of tho aqueduct of Claudius restored by Vespasian and Titus, 
which is attested by the triple inscription over it. It consists 
of a fine arch which crosses tho high road, built ofTravertiiio 
or Tiburline Intone. 7. Porta S. Giovanni, which looks to the 
south-east on tho modem road to Albano and' Naples. 3. 
Porla Latina, the road from which joins the Naples road. 
9. Porta S. Bebasiiano, on the antient Via Appia. 10. 
Porta S. Paolo, on tho road to Ostia, Crossing tho Tiber, 
we find, 1L Porta Portesc* which leads to Fiuinicino, the 


present port of Rome. 12. Porla S. Pancrazio, on the suni- 
iiiit of Mount Janiculus, winch is nearly :i00 fuel ;i1mvc liio 
Tiber. Outside of this gale is the Villa Pamfili, ns 
shady walks, its waterworks, and beautiful groves of ^,fiv 
umbrella pines. 13. Porta Cavalleggieri. south-west of Si 
Peter's ; it leads towards Civita Vecchia. 1 4. Porta Kal>. 
brica, on the same side, is now walled up. 15. Port’ Angt‘- 
lica, on the opjxisito or northern side of St. Peter’s, on the 
road leading to Monte Mario. 16. Porta Castello, wim h 
opened from the Castle of S. Angelo northwards into the 
country, and is now walled up. Besides these, lliere arc two 
internal gates, one called S. Spinto, leading from the Horgo 
totljcLungara,and the other Porta Settimiana, leading from 
tho Lungara to Transtevere. These districts, Borgo ami 
Lungara, have been consecutively annexed to the modern 
city. 

The course of the Tiber .vithin Romo, including its wind- 
ings, is about three miles ; the banks are not built up wiili 
quays or walks, but in most places the river is bordered by 
the hacks of houses generally of an inferior sort; in oilier 
places there is a slip of sand or gravelly ground bi'tween 
the houses and the river, which is frequently ovcrllowed. 
There are only two places wliero there is a sort of luiay or 
landing-place ; one in the northern part of the town, on the 
left hank, above the bridge of S. Angelo, called lliptjlta, 
where the boats from the inland provinces on the upper 
Tiber land wine, charcoal, and provisions; and the other 
at the southern extremity of the town, on the right hank 
near Porta Portese, called Ripa Grande, wheie Sea-ves.sels 
land their cargoes, and where there is a line of \varehou<^ei 
and a custom-house. There are three bridges across the 
Tiber within Rome ; the northernmost is Ponte Sant’ Angelo, 
the Pons iElius, built by Hadrian, and restored by seveiiil 
popes, and lastly by Clement IX;, by whose order Bernini 
constructed the present balustrade and the statues wilh 
which it is decorated. It is about 300 feet long, but the 
width of tho bed of the river is not more than 201) (eel. 
The Ponte Sisto, formerly Pons Janiculensis, built ori- 
ginally by Marcus Aurelius, aud rebuilt by Sixtus IV., 
about 300 feet long, tho bed of the river being 231) feet 
wide. About half-a-mile lower down is the island of Siin 
Bartolomeo, the antient Insula Tiberina. This i.sLiiul is of 
an oblong sha}>c, soniothing like a ship, being about 1000 
feet long, and 300 feet wide in tho raifldle of its length, li i:> 
joined to the maiiiLinil by two bridges ; one to the left bank 
called Ponte San Bartolomeo ; and the other to the right 
hank, called Ponte Quallro Capi, from a head of Janus 
Quadiifrons which once decorated it. The two arms of the 
river together form abed of about 200 feet in width. There 
are also within Rome the remains of three antient bridges; 
the Triuniphalis, called also V^iticanus, just below Saul' 
Angelo, of which the piers have fallen into the bed of tho 
river and occasion a rapid ; the Pons Palatinus, now calle«l 
Ponte Rotto, of which three arches remain ontheTrans- 
levcrc side ; and lastly, the Pons Sublicius, at the foot of the 
Aventine, the first bridge built by the Romans, of which 
lliere are very few vestiges. 

Rome is divided into fourteen districts, called Rioni, 
which however do not correspond in their boundaries to the 
Regiones of tho antient city. The modern Rioni arc of very 
unequal extent, their boundaries being determined with re- 
ference to the population included within them. Thus the 
iiiluibitod part of tho city contains eleven Rioni, namely: 1, 
Campo Marzo, near Porla del Popolo; 2, Colouna; and .3, 
Trevi, along the slope of tho Pincian and Quirinal; 4. Sant’ 
Elustachio ; and 5, Pigna, in the middle of the lower town , 
6, Ponte ; 7, Parione ; and 8, Rcgola, near the left bank of 
the Tiber ; 9, Sant* Angelo in Poscheria, between the Capitol 
and the Tiber; and 10, Transtevere; and 11, Borgo, on the 
right bank of the river. The whole of tlie antient or 
southern city is comprised within three extensive Rioni. 
namely : 12, Monti, on the north-east; 13, Campitelli, south- 
east; and 14, Ripa, south-west. 

The modern town of Romo may be conveniently divitlcd, 
for tho sake of topographical description, into three grent 
divisions: 1, the lower part of tho town between the eastern 
hills, the Tiber, and the Capitol; 2, the upper town, which 
extends along the eastern hills; 3, the part of the tow'n 
whicli is on the right bank of tho Tiber. 

The lower town, which oi'cupies tho silo of the ancient 
Campus Martius aud Campus Tibcriniis, is tlic seat of all 
the bustle and trade. It is crossed in its central part from 
north by west to south by east by tho street Del Corse, 
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wliich w about ono mile in from tho Piazza del Po- 

polo, or great northern entrance of Home, a handsome open 
place with an obelisk in the middle, to tho palace of Venice, 
ncar^the foot t>f tho Capitol. Two other streets braneli out 
from the Pia/za del Popolo, on the right and left of the Corso, 
and at an acuto angle with it. One leads south-east to the 
fine open place called Piazza di Spagna, the great resort of 
foreigners, at the foot of the Pincian Mount, after crossing 
which, it continues in the same direction to the College of 
Propaganda at the foot of the Quirinal. The other street, 
called llipntla, runs in a south direction, parallel to the 
hank of the Tiber, and then, following the bend of the river, 
leads, under a dillerent name, to the bridge of Sant* Angelo, j 
About the middle of the Corso is a square, called Pikzza 
Colonna,from the iinlient pillar which stands in the middle 
of it. [Antonine Column.] lininodialcly to the west of 
the Piazza Colonna is an irregular square, which crowns a 
slight eminence called Monte Cilorio, or Citatorio, a small 
hill which rises in the middle of the Campus Marlins. It 
contains a fine building, called Curia liinocenziaiia, in which 
the courts of justice sit: a handsome oboliMk stands in front 
of it. Returning to the Corso, and following it southwards, 
wo meet, with a street on the left, winch leads to the Fon- 
tana di Trevi, the handsomest fountain in Rome, and then 
we come to another street, leading to the ascent of the Qui* 
rinal, or Monte Cavallo. Farther up the Corso, on the right, 
is a wide street, called Strada del Gesil, which leads to the 
splendid church and convent of that name, the head-quarters 
of the Order of the Jesuits, from whence, liirniug to the 
left, IS a street that leads to the foot of the Capitol. The 
whole of this part of the city, in the neighbourhood of the 
Corso, consists chiclly of regular and substantial buildings. 
The most rcmarkablu are : J. tho Palazzo Borglieso, near 
RipcUa, ono of the largest and finest in Romo ; it contains 
a choice collection of painting®, by Titian, Domcnichiao, 
Albano, Annibale Caracoi, Caravaggio, Parmigiano, and 
other great ina-?tcvs. li. Further north the old mausoleum 
of Augustus has been transformed into an amplutbcatre, 
called Correa, for bull-fights, fireworks, and other popular 
dixer.'iioiis. 'h Pala/zo Ruspoli, on the Corso, in a good 
stylo of arc.hitcclure, by Ammanato, has a much-admired 
staircase, constructed by Martino Luiighi, consisting of 1 
steps, each of a single block of while marble. Tho extensive 
groimd'lloor of the palace has biicii converted into a colfce- 
house, whicli is the largest m Romo, and consists of 
various rooms, wheie several * croechi,* or clubs of law)ors, 
merchant®, and other persons assemble, that of the contri- 
butors to tho ‘ Giorriale Aivadico,’ tho literary review of 
Rome, among the rest. The eluh of tho artists is held at 
the Caife del Greco, in the Piazza di Spagna ; that of the 
antiquarians at the caffe of Fontana di Trevi ; tlie club of 
professors and other men of lotlers meets at llie Cafh'di 
Monte Citorio. 4. Palazzo Ghigi, which forms llic north 
side of the Piazza Colonna, contains some choice painting®, 
and a fine library rich in curious MSS., among others an 
inedited chronicle of the monastery of Mount Soracte; a 
copy of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, written in the elevenlh 
century; several letters of Mclancthon; one of Henry 
VIII. of England, concerning Luther; about twenty 
volumes of original documents relatixe to the treaty of 
Wcstplialia; a handsome parchment volume, in folio, 
containing French and Flemish music of the fiAccntli 
century, &c. 5. Palazzo Piombino, on the oppoMite or 

south side of the si^uare. G. Palazzo Sciarru Coluunni 
on the Corso, has a ri(*.h collccliou of paintings aial 
a handsome Doric marble gate. 7. Palazzo Doria, a vast 
building, designed by Horromino, also contains u gallery 
of choice paintings, 8. The Palazzo Tovlonia, formerly 
Odescalchi, or tiraociano, on the Piazza S Apustoli, has a 
splendid marble gallery fitted up in tho modern taste, and 
some good modern painliggs. 9. On the opposite side, next 
to the church of S. Apostoli, is the Palazzo Colonna, with a 
handsome court and gardens behind, which extend up the 
slope of the Quirinal, and a gallery of paintings with some 
^dendid portraits by Titian, Veronese, and Giorgione. It). 
The huge Palazzo di Venezia, so called because it once be- 
longed to that proud republic, is now occupied by tlie Aus- 
trian ambassador ; it looks like an old castle, with its massive 
walls and battlements. 11. Opposite the church of tho 
Oesd U the Palazzo Altieri. All these palaces are in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of theCorso. The principal churches 
in the same district are: 1. Santa Maria del Popolo, which, 
tike most churches at Rome, contains some good paintings, 


several remarkable sepulchral monuments, and a handsome 
chapel belonging to the Ghigi family. 2. San Carlo al 
Corso. 3. S. Lorenzo in Lucina, raised on the ruins of an 
antieiit temple. 4. S. Ignazio, which is rich in ornaments, 
adjoins the Gregorian or Roman College. S. The Iiand- 
some church del Gesii contains some good and some indiflcreiit 
paintings, the splendid chapel of S. Ignatius, enriched with 
lapis lazuli, silver, and gold, and the mausoleum of Bcllar- 
mino, by Bernini. C. Sanli Aposloli, with the fine mauso- 
leum of Pope Ganganclli, the work of Canova when only 
twenty-fix o years old (xvhich lias been so graphically 
described by Milizia in his letters), and a ceiiotaidi, by 
the same illustrious artist, to tho memory of his friend 
(he engraxer Vulpato. In the adjoining cloisters is the 
tomb of Cardinal Bessarion. 7. S». Marcello contains the 
sepulchral momimcnt of Cardinal Consalvi. 8. Santa 
Maria in V^ialata, &c. 

West of the Corso, and between it and the Tiber, is a 
dense mass of irregular streets, a busy part of the town, con- 
taining market-places, shop.s, and inferior dxvellings, with 
here and there a fine building. Towards tho centre of tliia 
district is the fine oval place called Piazza Navoiia (the an- 
tient Circus Agonalis), one of the largest in Rome, with its 
fountains, by Bernini, its three chuvehes, and the modern 
palace Braschi at ono extremity of it. The university calle<l 
La Sapienza is in the iieighbouihood. Between it and tlie 
Corso is the Rotunda [Pantheon], next to which is the 
1 Palazzo Giustmiani, and on the other side of it is the large 
church and Dominican convent of J..a Minerva. Nearer to 
the river arc: 1. the Palazzo della Cancelleria, hyBrainanle. 
2. The Palazzo Farncbc, the bcs^-built in Rome, wiih a 
square before it, ornamented by txvo bandsomo fountains; 
some of the apartments are painted by Caiacci, Zuccari, 
Vasari, and others. Next to the Piazza P\iincse is an- 
other square, culled Campo di Fiore. 3. The Palazzo Spad.i, 
with a collection of anlient sculptures, among others the 
supposed statue of Pompey, and some very fine ba-so-iv- 
liexos, found at Santa Agnese XMllioiU the xvalls. 4. The 
handsome church of Santa Maria in Valhcella, belonging lo 
the brothers of S. Filip])o Neri, or Congregation of the Ora- 
toire [Nkiu, Filii'Po; Oii.xiorio], a must geiiileinaiily, un- 
assuming,and useful body of cler^jnien. The library coiil;m»s 
many valuable MSS., historical and ccidesiaslical. 5. The 
cliunh Santa Mai ia deirAiiinia has some good paintings, 
and the uioiiumenls of Pope Adrian VI. and of Lucas Ilol- 
stenius, a Protestant conxerted to Calliohcism, xxho died 
librarian of the Vatican. Holstenius was succeeded m his 
office by Allalius, a native of Chios, and .Allutius was suc- 
ceeded by J. Siinouius Asseinani, a Muronite. This he- 
terogeneous succession of librarians gave occasion to the 
following distich, in the caustic humour of modern Rome 

*J’in-rml IjHTellciis; posl. imiic <:cKi«!iiiilirus ; at nunc 
TiircJi ; I'uin bililiullivca, \ 

Near the left bank of the Tiber, and parallel to it, runs a 
handsome regular street, called Strada Giulia, about tliree- 
quarlcrs of a mile long, from Ponte Sislo to Ponte S. An- 
gelo. This district, though well built, is dull, xvheii com- 
pared with the (’orso and the adjoining streets. 

South of Ponte Sislo, along the left hank of tho Tiber, 
and extending round tho western base of the Capitol lo 
the foot of the Palatine, is the lowest, meanest, and dirtiest 
part of modern Rome. It is partly occupied by the Jews, 
xvho arc cooped up to the number of 4000. in several nar- 
row filthy alley.H, in rows of tall old hounos, near the river 
side, between Ponte Sislo and Ponte S. Bartolomeo. They 
are nut allowed to live outside of their district, called Ghetto, 
which is separated by a wall from the rest of the lowm 
They are not otherwise molested. They have their Rabbis 
and a synagogue, a sort of municipal council, thoir schools, 
support their own poor, and follow their customary occupa- 
tion of buying and selling. The Ioxxxt sort are seen about 
the streets of Rome, with their dingy bags, crying * robi 
vecchi,’ old clothes. Some of the higher class carry ou 
trado with foreign countries, and are regular mcrchantH. 
It has been observed that this district, low and dirty as it is, 
is remarkably healthy. Facing the Ghetto is the island of Sun 
Bartolomeo, with the church of that name, and an hospital, 
kept by the jihiianthropio congregation commonly called 
the Ben Fratclli, from their motto, ‘Fate bene, Fratelli* 
(‘ brethren, do good* to your fclloxv-niou)» which was fouu|lcd 
in Spaiiii about 1538, by S. J uan de Dios : tho brethren de- 
vote themselves to attend on and nurse gratuitously the sick 
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poor. Proceeding farther south, along the loft bank of the 
river, is a succession of narrow streets, extending to the foot 
^)f the Palatine, with some of the most antient churches in 
Rome, especially Santa Maria in Cosinedin, built in the 
third century of our oora, it is said, on the ruins of a temple, 
or rather sacellum, dedicated to Pudicitia Piebeia by Vir- 
ginia, daughter of the patrician Aulus, who, having married 
tlie plebeian consul Voluniniiis, was excluded from the sa- 
collum of Pudicitia Patricia. The conduct of Virginia on 
Ibis occasion, as represented by Livy (x. 23), is full of in- 
terest. The church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin is adorned 
with two rows of fine antient columns. It is also called 
Uocca della VeritA. from a large stone mask with a large 
mouth whicli is scon in the portico of the church, and the 
use of which is unknown. In the same neighlg)urhood are 
the rliurches of S. Giorgio in Velabro, Santa Anastasia, 
Santa Maria Kgiziaca, and of S. Teodoro, said to be on the 
■site of the temple of Romulus, on the Palatine, ut the 
southern extremity of the inhabited part of modern Rome, on 
the left bonk of the Tiber. Beyond it, the Aventine, Pala- 
tine. and Coolian hills stretch to the south and south-east. 
They are occupied with tields and gardens, and contain seve- 
ral churches, convents, and scattered ruins.. The most re- 
markable churches are : Santa Sabina and S. Alessio. on the 
Aventine. and S. Bonaventura and its adjoining solitarjr 
convent and garden, on the Palatine. The (JieLian, an exten- 
sive hill, has some interesting churches : 1 . S. Gregorio, a One 
building on the west slope of the hill, has spleiuTid frescoes 
by Dumeiiichino and Guido, representing the martyrdom 
of St. Andrew ; a painting of Pope St. Gregory by Annibale 
Caracci ; and a statue of the same pope. Imporia, a kind of. 
inodovn Aspasia, rich, accomplished, and well informed, 
who lived in the ago of Leo X., and was the friend of Bero- 
al()o, S.idoleto, Campani, and other learned men of that 
]K'rio(l, was buried in this church, where her epitaph was 
still seen in the last century, but has been since removed, 
111 couitequcnce of repairs. 2. S. Slefano Rotondo is an 
niitieiit circular building, transformed into a church in the 
lift h century, and is retnarkuble ^as exhibiting the various 
<diangcs in the history of the arls through the dark ages. 
3. S. Giovanni o Paolo, belonging to the Order of Barna- 
bites, in a line situation, commanding a view of the Palatine 
and Aventine, is much resorted to by persons religiously 
iiir.lined, who retire thither for a time, and board in the 
coii\ent, where they employ themselves in pious exercises, 
and in quiet meditation, which the solitude of tho spot 
and ihft \iew of the majestic ruins before them are well 
calculi! ted to assist. A solitary palm-tree rises in the 
g.irdcn of the convent; there is another in the garden 
ttf S. Bonaventura, on the Palatine. No one has better 
ili'scribcd the scenery of this part of Rome and the im- 
pression which It produces, than Madame do Staiil, in 
her • Coniine.' The Villa Mallei occupies a considerable 
space on theCadian hill. The group of buildings connected 
with the Basilica of S. Giovanni, at the eastern end of the 
Cmlian, is described under Laterax. Tho Colosseum, tri- 
umphal arches, and other antient remains aro noticed liere- 
afior. Between llie Lateral! and the Colosseum is the 
rtMTiarkablo antient church of 8. Clemente. 

b'uutli of tho Aventine, and between it, the Tiber, and 
the walls, is a largo space of low ground laid out in fields, 
part of which arc common, and go by the iiome of * Pratj 
del Popolo Romano.’ An artificial, hill, called Mount 
Tcslaccio, rises on one side of them: it is formed of a 
quanliiy of broken earthenware (test®) and other rub- 
bish which has been thrown and has accumulated hero 
from antient limes, and over which a green turf has 
formed. The modern Romans have exca>aied cellars in 
the side of the hill, where they keep their wine cool, and 
tho place is resorted to on holida}s by the peoplo of Rome, 
ospecmllv the lower orders, something like the tea-gardens 
ouuido o'f London. On the other side, by the gate of S. 
Paolo, is the Protestant burying-ground, and near it is the 
jiyramidof Caius Ccstius. 

The upper town, or eastern part of modern Rome, 
stretches up the slopo of tho Pincian and Quiriiial hills, 
and occupies also part of tho plateau which unites all 
the eastern hills of Rome. This part is not so densely 
built as the lower town: it- consists in great measure of 
palaces and villas, of churches, convents, and other largo 
buildings, with spacious courts and gardens, and is inter- 
sected by two fine long stroefs, which cross each other 
at right angles on the summit of the Quirinal, 
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there a small circus, with a founlam at each bifurratioii from 
which the place has received the name of ‘ Ouatiro 
Fontano.’ VVe shall bfietly describe this part of lUli u,wn 
beginning from the north. 

On the terrace or plateau of the Pincian Mount liuuc is 
the fine new promenade or public walk, laid out during 
the French occupation. Next to it is the villa Medu-i, 
now tho Academy of French peiisionai-y artists,; and the 
church of La Triiiita do' Monti, and the esplnnade witji the 
obelisk in front of it, from which there is a splcmlid view 
of modern Rome. From this esplanade a good street, 
called Via 'Sislina, leads in a south-east direction to iho 
Piazza Barbcrnii, winch lies in tlic dejiression between the 
Pincian and fUe Quirinal. The Palazzo Burbenni, one of 
the largest in Rome, is at the cast end of the Piazza. It 
contains a good collection of paintings, among others, the 
celebrated portrait of La Cenci painted by Guido, who had 
seen her on the scaffold at her execution. The library of 
the Barbcrini palace has about 50,000 printed volumes, and 
many valuable MSS., autograph letters, and other docu- 
lULiits. [Barbeuini.] At the north end of the Piazza Bar- 
horini is tlic church and con\ent of the Cai>uclmi>, with 
its garden, which is kept in excellent condition, like all tiie 
gardens of the convents of that order ; and adjuinn.g lliem is 
the vast and splendid patrician villa Pioinbitio, calltMl uUo 
Ludovisi, from Cardinal Luigi I-udovisi, nephew of Gic 
goi*) XIV. It has beautiful walks, and in the apartments 
of the principal casino is a valuable collection of antient 
sculptures, ainl also the fresco of Aurora by Guercino. 

South of the Piazza Barberini rises the Qiiiiinal 
Mount, which bears on its summit tho extensive pontifical 
palace and gardens. At Rome it is commonly called Monie 
Cavallo, from the two colosssal statues of Castor and Pollux, 
with their horses, which stand in the square before the palace. 
On the east side of the square is the Palazzo della Consulla, 
and next to it the Palazzo Ro^pl^llosl, which occupiei> an ex- 
tensive area. In adeiached gallery or summer house of the 
latter is the celebrated Aurora of Guido, which is considereil 
the masterpiece of thafgreat painter. A fine street, about 
a mile in length, leads fi oin the square of the pontifical palaco 
along the plateau of tlic Quirinal to Porta Pia, passing near 
the Therm® of Diocletian. It is crossed at theQuallro Kon- 
tane by another street, leading from the Piazza Barbcrini to 
Santa Maria Maggiore, from whence several streets lead to 
Porta Maggiore, Porta S. Lorenzo, and Porta S. Giovanni, 
The mogmficent church of Santa Maria Maggioie on iho 
EsquiUne hill, which here joins the Quwinul, is the eastern 
extremity of modern Rome. Beyond it, north, east, and 
south, the whole expanse of the Esipiilme is occupied by 
gardens, villas, and fields, with some solitary cliurelie.'*. 
The more interesting of tliese churches are: 1, S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, built first by Eudoxia, wife of Valcnlinian 111., 
and rebuilt by Pope Adrian 1.: U contains the mausoleum 
of .Julius 11., with the statue of Moses by Michel Auijelo. 
2nd, The handbome church of 8. Martino ai Monti, with its 
antient oratory and vaults, its modern embellishments, and 
the frescoes by Poussin, is worthy of notice. 

Belween the west slope of the Ksqiuhne and the south 
slopo of the Quirinal are several streets inhabited chicily by 
the lower orders, whieh extend to the Caiiipo Vaccino. Par- 
Iher north, at tho foot of the Quirinal, and in tho gap be- 
tween it and tlieCupitoliqc Mount, is the piazza which con- 
tains Trajan’s column. 

The Capitoliuo Mount and its buildings arc described 
under Capitol. 

The third great division of modern Rome, whitdi lies on 
the right bank of the Tiber, consists of two distinct parts : 
11 Borgo, or Vatican, and Translevere, properly so callcil, 
which are divided from one another by an inner wall. The 
Borgo, or Citl3L Leonino, extends from the bridgo of St. 
Angelo to the Place of St. Peter’s. The group of build- 
ings constituting St. Pelor s andT the Vatican palace aic 
described under Vatican. The other remarkable huildmg 
in the Borgo is the great charitable establishment of Saiilo 
Spirilo, the largest in Rome, situated close to the right 
bank of the Tiber. It comprises an hospital for tho sick, 
which in the summer months contains from lOUO to 1200 
patients at a lime, a foundling hospital, and a lunatic 
asylum. , 

The castle Sant’ Angelo (of which the massive circular 
tower was built by Hadrian for his mausoleum, and the 
fortifications around it, consisting of rainparts, ditches, and 
ba.stions mounted with cauuop„ were y 
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face IX. and continued by successive popes) is the citadel of 
Rome, but it is not capable of a regular defence. It serves 
a.*» a state prison and also as a house of correction. 

The district called Translcvere lies south of the Borgo 
and between tho Janiculus and the Tiber, and cominu- 
nicaies MitU tho Borgo by the handsome gato of S. 
Spintu. Tho Janiculfiis is a long straight ridge about a 
mibj and a half long from north to south, and it rises nearly 
300 feet above the level of the river. In the northern half 
of its length it rises almost immediately from the bank of 
M)cr, leaving however sulBcicnt level ground for a street, 
which from its length is called La Liingara. This street 
contains some fine buildings, the Palazzo Salviati, the 
Palazzo Coisini, one of the handsomest in Romo, once the 
residence of Christina of Sweden, with a gallery of paintings, 
a library, and delightful gardens which extend up tho slope 
of the Janiculus, and from which there is a splendid view 
of Romo; and lastly. La Farnesina, a house and gardens 
built by the wealthy banker Ghigi in the time of Leo X., 
with some fine frescoes by Raphael. On tho slope of the 
Janiculus is tho Villa Lanto, the casino of which was painted 
by Giulio Romano. Tho church and convent of S. 
dnofrio, likewise on the Janiculus, above La Lungara, is 
worthy of notice, as having been the last asylum of Tasso, 
whero he died and was buried. Another Italian poet, Guidi, 
is also buried at S. Onofrio. 

Tou ards the southern end of the Lungara the hill recedes 
farther from the banks of the river, which here makes a 
bend to the east, and it is within this bend that the great 
bulk of tho district called Transtevere is situated. Some of 
the streets run up the Janiculus to the gate of S. Pan- 
crazio, but tho higher part of the hill is chictly unbuilt, 
though it is enclosed within the walls. Tho villa Spada is 
ill this part, near the gate, outside of which is the villa Pam- 
fili, a favourito promenade of the youth of Rome, with shady 
walks, waterworks, and clusters of lofty umbrella pines. 
Among the most romarkable buildings of Transtevere is the 
church of S. Pietro m Montorio, which contains some 
fine paintings, and in the cloisters an elegant circular temple 
by Bramante. Above 8. Pietro in Montorio, in a com- 
manding situation, is the fountain of L’Acqua Paola, tho 
largest in Rome, which appears at a distunes like a triple 
triumphal arch with streams of water rushing through: it 
was constructed by Paul V. with the marble taken from a 
temple of Minerva. I^wer down, at the foot of the hill, is 
tho coUcgialc church of Santa Maria in Transtevere, a 
vast and handsome structure, with granite and porphyry 
columns, rich marbles, some good paintings, ana an old 
mosaic of tho twelfth century. Near to it is the fine Bene- 
dictine convent of S. Calislo, in (he library of which is 
a splendid Latin Bible of the ninth century, which is sup- 
posed to have belonged to Charlemagne, but from the illu- 
minations it appears more probable that it was written 
for lus grandson Charles the Bald. A long street leads 
from S. Oalisto td the church and convent of S. Fran- 
cesco a Ripa, once inhabited by St. Francis of Assisi. The 
church is ornamented with paintings, sculptures, ' and rich 
marbles, and has a chapel with vaults belonging to the 
tho Pallavicini family. Not far from S. Francesco is the 
large building of S. Michele a Ripa, near tho Tiber, 
facing the Aventine hill, which rises on the opposite bank. 
8. Michele is one of the most useful and best conducted 
charitable establislimentsof Rome, and is inhabited by above 
seven hundred persons. It consists of a work-house or 
house of industry for poor boys and. girls, of a school of 
the fine arts fur those boys who have a taste for them, of 
an asylum for the old and infirm of both sexes, and of a 
house of correction for juvenile ofienders. Tournon, Val6ry, 
and other recent writers agree in praising the arrange- 
ment, and regulation of this important establishment. 
Along one side of this vast building is the handsome 
quay aid landing-place bf Ripa Grande, where the vessels 
winch ascend the Tiber from the sea land their goods, 
and annexed to which are warehouses. Below it is the 
Porta Portese, or gate leading to Fnimicitto, which is the 
southern extremity of Rome on the right bank of the Tiber. 

There are above three hundred churches in Rome, most 
of which are worthy of notice, either for their architecture or 
fijr their paintings and other ornaments. We have men- 
tioned a few of the most interesting, and we refer to Vosi, 
Fea, and the other guide-books for further information. The 
churches constitute one of tho principal attractions of 2no« 
dern Rome. 


Tho palaces of the nobility form another class of interest- 
ing objects. It has been skid suecringl)^, that every house 
at Rome thathas a'portecochdre,’ or carriage-gate, is called 
a palace : this may seem very witty, but it is neyerthuless 
true that Rome contains many real palaces, buildings of 
princely magnitude and imposing style, containing vast 
courts and long ranges of spacious apartments, and it can 
boast of a greater number of these than any other capital in 
tho world. In point however of interior comfort, neatness, or 
splendour, most of them are sadly deficient. The walls are 
of Travertine or Tiburtine stone, the pillars and staircases 
arc frequently of marble and other costly inalorials ; but the 
furniture is old, clumsy, and scanty ; the floor of the apart- 
ment is often of unvarnished brick, and the curtains and 
tapestry arg dingy, and a general want of cleanliness is fre- 
quently observable. The men-servants arc often numerous 
in the hall, but they are dirty, lazy, and ill-paid. Passing 
through the long suites of vast and lofty apartments, you see 
here and there marble tables, fine paintings, and heavy 
ilt chairs, but nothing resembling the Parisian salon or 
oudoir, or the English drawing-room. The ground- Hour 
is either let as shops or used for coach-houses, stables, kit- 
chens or other menial offices, and the windows arc guarded 
with a strong iron grating, without glass behind it, wliicli 
gives to the lower part of tho building the appeai-am-.e of 
a prison. Several of the Roman palaces are partly let to 
lodgers, and the owners occupy only one floor or part of a 
floor ; tho building being too large for any single family to 
live in, except such as a baronial family of (he feudal times 
with its numerous dependants. Tho higher and wealthier 
Roman nobles how'ever, the Borghese, Colonna, Doria, Ros- 
pigliosi, and others, still retain something of that feudal 
state, although they have lost their feudal jurisdiction. 

The villas of the Roman nobility are more pleasant than 
their palaces, * The modern villas, those splendid residences 
of the modern Romans, are like a connecting link between 
them and their proud predecessors of the classical times. 
The modern Roman palace differs greatly from the ant ion I 
Roman house, but the villa resembles much what we read 
of tho country-houses of the wealthy Romans of old. Tlioro 
is in both the same taste of magnificent retircuiont. '^I'lie 
mansions of these vdlas have generally their front towards 
Rome, whose splendid horizon liarmoniscs with the pomp of 
their architecture, and with tho display of rich marble, statues, 
pillars, and vases and fountains with which they are dei n- 
rated. Tho gardens are mostly regularly laid out. though 
not monotonous ; they are not made, like the English pai ks, 
for the effect of scenery within, but to afford quiet walks 
from which to enjoy the splendid scenery without. Even in 
its solitary and often-neglected state, the Roman villa i ctams 
its antient classical character, and its melancholy appoaranco 
seems to add to its grandeur.’ (Valfiy, Voyages en Italiet 
XV, 1.) Several of the villas are within the walls of Rome, 
such as Medici, Piombino, Mallei, Corsini, and others which 
have been mentioned ; others arc outside of the walls, such 
as the Villa Pamfili, on the Janiculus ; Villa Pat rizi, outside of 
Porta Pia; and the \ ilia Madama, upon Monte Mario, so 
called from Margaret of Austria, a natural daughter of Charles 
V., who was married to Ottavio Farnese, duke of Parma. The 
house was designed by Raphael, and executed by Giulio Ro- 
mano, who painted the loggia as a hall. The V ilia Alban i, al- 
though shamefully plundered by the French republicans in 
1798, on tho plea that its then possessor was, naturally 
enough, their political enemy, has still retained or recovered 
so much of its inexhaustible treasures as to bo reckoned the 
third museum of antiquities in Rome, and next to tho Va- 
tican and tho Capitol. In the time of its full splendour it 
was Winckelman’s great study, which ho illustrated in his 
* Storia dell* Arte’ and his * Monumenti Inedili.’ The great 
boast of the Albani museum is that its collection is all 
choice, while most other collections contain a great deal that 
is bad. Cardinal Alessandrq Albani, who created this noble 
villa and its still nobler museum towards the middle of the 
last century, mode it tho business of his life ; bo was a roan 
of taste and an enthusiast for antiquity and the fine arts. 
Among the finest sculptures are, the rilievo of Antinous, tho 
Thetis found in the villa of Antoninus Pius at Lanuvium, • 
the Minerva, the Jupiter, tho Apollo Sauroctonos, Diogenes 
in his tub, the two Caryatides representing Grecian^; 
basket-bearers, the bassi-rilievi of the triumph of M. Aure- 
lius, and others. ^ 

The Villa Borghese, on tho Pinciaa Mount, oqtsido of 
the vails, is well known for its gardens, vbich are laid out 
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in the English style, its laurel and myrtle groves, its fine 
sheet of water, its temple, and hippodrome. The fine mu- 
seum of antient sculptures was sold or given up for a con- 
sideration by the late prince to Napoleon, his brother-in-law ; 
but it has been partly replaced by new acquisitions. Of all 
the enormous quantity of works of art carried away by the 
French from Rome, only a small part has been restored ; 
much was purloined by private inaividuals and sold, much 
was irreparably damaged in the removal. The Borghesc 
collection has remained in the Louvre, being a purchase ; 
and a splendid collection of coins and gems, taken from 
Rome, was entirely exempted from the claim of restitution 
by I bo treaty of Paris. 

The numerous handsome fountains form another peculiar 
ornament of modern Rome as works of art, independent of 
their utility. Rome is better supplied with good water 
than most continental towns, and was much more abundantly 
supplied in antient times. Of the antient aqueducts, three 
still continue to carry water into the town, having been 
repaired by the popes. The first is that of the Acqua Ver- 
gine, the best in quality, which comes from near the antient 
Collatia, fourteen miles north of Rome: it supplies a great 
part of the lower town, and feeds thirteen public fountains, 
of which those of Trevi, of Iji Barc^accia in Piazza di Spagna, 
of Piazza Navona, and Farnese, are the principal. The 
second is the Acqua Felice, the antient Aqua Marcia and 
Claudia, restored by Pope Sixtus V. (Felice da Montalto): 
it comes from the ea^t, and supplic.s the upper or eastern 
part of the town, anti feeds twenty seven public fountains, 
of which that of Moses, near Porta Pia, that of Triton in 
the Piazza Barbenni, and that of Monte Cavallo, are the 
principal. The third aqueduct, called Acqua Paola, the 
antient Alsielina, enters Rome by Mount Janiculus, and 
supplies both Transteverc and the Vatican, feeding the Fon- 
tana Paolina, and the splendid fountains before St. Peter’s: 
passing the Ponte Sistu by conduits, it supplies the adjoining 
fountain and the neighbouring district of Strada Giulia. 
Tournon observes that the supply of water thus carried into 
Rome is much greater than that carried by the Canal de 
I’Ourcq into Paris fur the supply of a population six times 
us large as that of Rome. 

The obelisks which adorn most of the squares of Rome 
are another peculiar feature of this city. An account of 
them is given under Obelisk. 

The streets of Rome are generally narrow, like those of 
most old cities, but many of them arc straight and regular, 
and the great number of open spaces, such as squares, 
plui'.es, gardens, large courts, &c., render the town gene- 
rally airy. The pavement of the streets is made of 
selci, or small cubes of basaltic stone, not very agreeable to 
pedestrians, e.spcciaUy as there are no footpaths except 
along the Corso. The streets are lighted j^t night with oil 
lamps. Rome possesses a great advantage over many con- 
tinental towns, in being provided with a regular system of 
sewers, partly antient and partly modern. [Cloaca.] 

The lower town is subject to occasional inundations from 
the Tiber, which sometimes rises, in seasons of extraor- 
dinary rains, from 25 to 30 feet above its ordinary level, 
whilst a considerable part of the town is hardly 20 feet 
above the level. In 1530 the river rose above 40 feet, and 
the destruction which it caused is described by Baldi, in 
his poem * La Nautica.' 

The climate of the city of Rome has been of late years 
the subject of tnuch discussion. In the time of the republic 
Rome was considered healthy when compared with the 
surrounding country. Parts of Latium were unhealthy in 
Cicero’s time, and probably long before him ; and the uu- 
healthiness was greatly increaim by the depopulation of 
the country, the consequence first of the wars between 
Rome and its immediate neighbours, and afterwards of tho 
civil wars in tho last centuiy of the republic. Tillage 
cultivation was abandoned, and the country became divided 
among a few large proprietors, who turned fields into 
pasture-grounds. * Propter avaritiam ex segetibus fecit 
prata,’ says Varro, speaking of one of these proprietors; 
and Pliny observes that *^tif\india perdiderc Italiam.’ 
Now it is proved that tillage cultivation and a dense p<^u-' 
lation check the increase and spread of the malaria. The 
dense population of antient Rome and the elevated position 
of the old city, with tho plentiful supply of wholesome water, 
the convenience of sewers, and other circumstances contri- 
buted to maintain a tolerable state of salubrity within the 
walls. 


Cicero remarks the good choice of those who built Rome 
in the most favourable spot in the midst of a genoially 
unhealthy region. We RepubL, ii. 6.) Horace ho^\tvc•r 
{EpisL i. 7) complains of the fevers which pie\ ailed m Hjo 
month of August. The improvements made by Augustus 
and the reconstruction of the town after the great lire m 
Nero's time, seem to have had a good oiVcct on the salu- 
briousness of tho city, and Frontinu.s (i. observes that 
the increased supply of water by means of additional aque- 
ducts had contributed to render the atmosphere purer than 
it was in tho old times. After the fall of iho Empue. and 
the ravages committed by the barbarians, we read of the 
complete desolation of the Campagna during tho dark ages, 
and of the abandonmcLt of Porto, Ostia, Artlea, and oilier 
neighbouring towns in '.*onsequcnce of tho malaria. At the 
same time a gradual removal was taking place within the 
walls; the population, which was much diminished, Wiis 
leaving tho southern part of the city for tho northern, the 
hills for the plain of the Campus Martius. 

As the southern hills, theCoelian, Aventinc, Palatine, and 
Es(tuiline, became abandoned, they became also unlieallhy, 
for populousncss and salubrity go together in the whole 
Maremiua region. In tho eleventh ctuiiury Pelt as Dami- 
an us xix., 'Ad Nicolaum IL, Pontificcm'), draws a 

fearful picture of the epidemic fevers to which Rome was 
subject. But still the unhealthiness of the old city was, 
and is, much less in degree than that of the ciiuntry 
without the walls, and especially of the lowlands towards 
the sea-coast. There are families and whole religious 
communities that live all the year round on the deso- 
late lulls of old Rome without any remarkable iii(U)iive- 
nience,.though no one would venture to spend the sunnner 
months, at least fiom choice, outside of the walls be- 
tween Rome and tho sea. Tiio miasmata which produce 
the malaria, emanate from the volcanic soil of the Campagna 
acted upon by tho rays of a burning sun ; they scorn to bo 
of a dense heavy nature, seldom rising very high above I he 
ground, unless wafted by the winds. Walls appear to stop 
their advance, fire dispels them, house foundations and 
pavements prevent their emanation. For an investigation of 
this curious subject see Brocchi, 'Stato iisico del Suolo di 
Roma;’ Tournon, 'Etudes Statistiques sur Koine,’ and an 
article on Tournon’s book, in the 'Foreign (jiiarterly Re- 
view,’ xxi., January, 1833, and tho article Campagna nt 
Roma in this work. 

It seems now proved that whenever the population has 
decreased within Rome, from political and other canoes, tho 
air has become less wholesome, and that the thinly inha- 
bited districts are, independently of their situation, unwhole- 
some in summer, when compared with the move populous 
parts of the town. Thus tho neighbourhood of tbeCoiso 
and the lower town in general, and even Iho low filthy 
quarter of the Jews, are salubrious, whilst the easlovn part 
of the fine street of Porta Pia, the neighbourhood of Saiiia 
Maria Maggioro, and that of the Latcran are considered 
unhealthy in summer, although they are on comparatively 
high ground. The parts of the Qnirinal and the Pinciaii 
which are built upon are the most desirable situations in 
modern Romo for fresh air and health. On the other sido 
of the river, the thinly-built district of La Liiiigara and tho 
Vatican are considered unhealthy in summer, whilst the 
densely peopled pai'l of Transtevere is less complained of. 

It has been slated by some writers, but not upon suffi- 
cient grounds, that the malaria is encroaching upon tho 
nhabited part of Rome, so as to threaten in course of lime 
the depopulation of tho whole city. Cbfiteauvieux, w'ho, we 
believe, was tho first to start this theory, mUtook the cficct 
for the cause. He visited Rome at two difierent periods ; 
first in 1791, when ' tho city contained 160,000 inhabitants, 
the streets were thronged with sumptuous equipages anrl 
liveries, and Uie spleuoid palacesf were open to the gaze of 
strangers— everything in shoal had an appearance of opu- 
lence and splendour.' But a few years afterwards canio the 
French invasion of 1798, with its wholesale spoliations, 
forced contributions, and oppression of every sort, winch no 
one has more honestly condemned and deplored than Count 
Tournon. after which the Papal Stato was reduced to one- 
half, and the poorer half, of its territory. After a few 
years more of a precarious existence, tho Papal Guvorninent 
was again upset by Napoleon in 1809, and the cardinal 
prelates, the foreign ministers, and a number of noblemen 
and other persons were driven away from Rome ; numerous 
families were deprived of thoir accustomed means of support, 
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and the whole social system was violently overturned. The 
population then dwindled apace, and in ISIO it was 123,000, 
or*\vlneh no loss than 30,000 were on the poor-lists made out 
hy the rectors ol' the respective parishes, (Tournon, vol. 
ii., p. 136.) It was uudor these circumstances that Chd- 
teauvioux visited Home a second time in 1813. ‘I entered 
the city by the same road os before (by the Corso), but in- 
stead of cquipaires, I saw it filled with droves of cattle, goals, 
and half-wild horses, driven along by a number of Tartar- 
looking herdsmen ariin'd with long spears and covered with 
dark capotes. The population is now reduced to 100,000, and 
of this number uno-lcnth part are vine-dressers, herdsmen, or 
gardeners, 'fhe city presents cvor> where the appearance 
of ruin. As there are more houses than inhabitants (he 
ni(*ans families), the houses are not repaired; when they 
get out of order, the occupiers reinovo to others. A 
multitude of convents have assumed the appearance of 
rums: a number of palaces, no longer inhabited, are left 
w'ithoiit even a porter to take care of them.’ iLeilres ccrites 
iV Hal ie.) And yet. though he had the recent history of 
the country before his eyes, CliAleauvieiix attributed this do- 
])Opiilation and decay to the advance of the malaria. The 
fact is, that wherever Iho poiiulalion gets thin and misera- 
ble, the malaria will gain ground; it will take possession 
of houses and gardens from which the warmth of the blazing 
liearlh, and the clieering breath of human life, and the 
cares of doracslic iiidustry have disappeared. (See on this 
subject an article ‘On modern Books of Travels in Italy,’ in 
No. Vlll. of the ‘Qtiarterly Journal of Education.’) Tho 
population of Home has rapidly increased since the peace 
of Jbil4; by the census of Easter, 1838, it amounted to 
148,1)03 inhabitants, exclusive of 4o00 Jews. (Serristori, 
Siatislica d' Italia,) An account of its distribution, social 
occupations, habits, and other moral features comes under 
another bead of this article. 

The temperature of Home is generally mild and genial ; 
frosts occur m January ; but the tliermometer seldom de- 
scends lower than 20® of Fahrenlicit, and the midday sun 
generally produces a thaw. The Iramontana, or north wmd, 
sometimes however blows cold and piercing fur days together. 
Snow falls at times, but it seldom remains on tho ground for 
more than a day. Orange-trees thrive in the open air, but 
lemon-trees re(|uire covering duniig tho winter months. 
Hams are frequent and heavy in November and December, 
hut fijgs are rare. In the summer months the heat is at 
times oppressive, especially when the scirocco,or south wind, 
blows. The hour which follows sunset is considered the 
laosl unwholesome in summer, and people avoid exposure 
to the open air. 

The sky of Rome has been admired by most travellers for 
its soft iran^parciit light, its ultramaiiiic blue tinge, and tho 
splendid colours of the sunset, W’hich Claude has so well ren- 
dered. The general scenery of the country, the purple hue 
of the mountains, and the long waving lines of the plain of 
ihe Cam})agna, are noticed under Alda. Ixinua. Within the 
walls of Rome there are many fine points of view. From 
the lower of the Senatorial Palace on the Capitol', there 
is a good panorama of Rome, embracing bolli tho old and 
now towns; from the terrace of La Trinita do* Monti is a 
flue western view of modern Rome; there is another view 
from the Janiculus, in an opposite or eastern direction ; and 
lastly, from the gallery above St. Peter’s dome is a splendid 
and extensive panorama, embracing the whole town, the 
Canipagna, the distant mountains, and the long line of tlie 
blue sea. 

For the better understanding of Iho topography of Rome, 
tho large map ofNolli, the atlas which accompanies Bunsen’s 
' Beschreibung dcr Stadt Rom,* or the small map by tho 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, may be con- 
sulted. The map in Brocchi's work above mentioned gives 
a good idea of the surface pf the ground. 

Taulk of some of the more remarkable modern 
Buildings in Rome. 

[The dates are to be considered only as approximations to 

the time wlicn the respective structures were either com- 
menced or in progress.] 

Building. Aftliitoct. 

1 375 Santa Maria sopra la Minerva, 
the only Gothic church in 
Rome .... 

1400 Santa Marta dell’ Auima • 

Casiel S. Angelo, restored . 

1432 Cliurch of Spirito Santo • 


Dato. 

1440 

1450 

1460 


1468 

1404 


1500 

1505 

150t> 


1513 

1526 


1550 

1556 

1560 

1564 


1576 

1580 


158G 


1695 

1505 

1602 

1C03 


1608 

1612 

1614 


1618 


2640 


1642 


niiiliVnig,' 

S. Stefano Rotondo restored 
S. Francesco 
Palazzo di Venezia 
Santa Maria del Popolo 
S. Pietro in Mon lor io 
8. Pietro Rotonda in do. 
Hospital S. Spirito 
Cloister SS. Apostoli 
S. Marco . • 

Canceller ia 
Cloister Santa Maria della 
Paco 

S. Pietro in Vincoli restored 
Palazzo Sora . , • 

St. Peter's begun , , 

Palazzo Giraiid . . • 

Palazzo Chigi . • . 

Palazzo Palma . . , 

Santa Maria di Loreto 
Farneaina . . • . 

l^alazzo Caffarelli • • 

Palazzo Linotli • . • 

Villa Madanm • • 

Palazzo Strozzi . 

Palazzo Massimi begun 
Palazzo Cicciaporci • 
Palazzo Cenci • • • 

Palazzo Lanti , • • 

Madonna delf Orto • . 

Palazzo Scilupi . 

Palazzo Niccolini • • 

S. Spirito, fa<;ado 

Palazzo Farnese • 


Villa Giulia begun • 

Palazzo RuspoU. • 

11 Campidoglio • • 

Palazzo Lancellotti • • 

Palazzo Nari • 

Palazzo Soada . 

Palazzo Negroni • , 

Painzzo Mattel • • , 

Santa Catcrina do’ Funari • 
Collcgiu Romano . . 

Collegio della Sapienza 
Villa Pia . 

Villa Negroni . • , 

Capcdla Seslina, in Santa 
Maria Mnggioro • , 

Palazzo Al temps . • 

Palazzo Giustiiiiani 
Obelisk in front of St. l^dcr’s 
erected by . . , 

S. Andrea della Valle. 

San Michele in Sassia. • 

SS. Apostoli rebuilt • 
Collegio Mattel . 

Palazzo Rospigliosi • • 

Villa Borghese . 

Palazzo Sciarra • 

Capella Borghese (Sta. Maria 
Maggiore) 

Aqua Paolina . . * 

St. Peter’s fa 9 ade completed. 
Palazzo Verospi . , 

Palazzo Prepay. Fide • 
Palazzo Altieri • • • 

Villa Ludovisi . • 

San Carlo • • • » 

Collegio Nazareno ; • 

S. Androa dpi Noviziato . 
S. Francesco di Paola . , 

Palazzo Barberini 


Palazzo Mattoi . • • 

Palazzo Madama (dlGovorno) 
Palazzo Pamfili . 

Santa Agneso • 

Curia Innocenziana • 


•{ 


ArchittfOt. 

L. B. Alberti. 
Giul. di Majancx 
Baccio Pintelli. 

Bramanie. 


Giul. di Mojano. 
Bramanto. 

Brain ante. 

Bramante. 

Bramanie. 

Bramante. 

Bald. Peruzzi. 
Ant. Sangallo. 
Ant. Sangallo. 
Bald. Peruzzi. 
Raphael. 

Bald. Peruzzi, 
Giul. Romanott 

Bald. Peruzzi. 
Giul. Rom&iKir, 
Giul. Romano, 
Giul. Romana 
Giul. Romano. 
Giao. della Porta. 
Ditto. 

Maschorino. 

Ant. Sangallo. 

M. A. BuonarrotL 
Vasari. 

V igiiola. 
AnimanaU, 

M. A. Biionarrotk. 
Pirro Ligorio. 
Vignola. 

Muzzoiii. 
Ammanali. 
AmmaimiL 
Giac. delhv POrta. 
B. Anm>anati. 
Giae. delhi Porta, 
P. Ligorio. 

Dom. Fontana. 

Dorn. Fontanaw 
M. Luughi. 

Giov. Fonlana., 

Dom. Fontana^ 
Olivierk 

Rainaldu 


Bernini. 

Ponzio. 

Ponzio. 

C. MadernOi. 
Onorio LungbL 
Dom. Fontana. 
Ros.si. 

Bernini. 

Onor. Lunghu 

Bernini. 

Maderno. 

Bernini. 

Borromini. 

Borromini. 

Mnroscclli. 

G Rainaldu 
G. Hainaldi. 
Bernini. 

Carlo Fontana. 
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Date. 

1600 


1667 

1668 

1725 

1720 

1730 

1734 


1741 

1743 


1740 

1775 


1780 

1801 

1805 

1812 

1813 

1823 

1823 

1820 

1838 


Ruildini^. 

Santa Mada, Via Lata 
Palazzo Doria • . , 

Colonnades of Piazza San 
Piotio finished 
Palazzo Altieri « , 

Palazzo Odolsctilchi • , 

S. Giov. de’ Fiorentini 
Capelitt Corsini • 

Palazzo Corsini . 

Pal. Consul ta (now barracks) 
Teatio Argentina 
Lateran Church, fa<;ado 
Fontana Trevi , 

Palazzo Corsini restored 
Santa Maria Maggiorc, fa(;ade 
Hospital S. Spirito enlarged . 
Villa Albani 
Palazzo Pelronj . , 

Convent S. Agoslino , 

New Sacristy St. Peler’s be- 
gun , 

Palazzo Braschi . 

Museo Pio Clemcntino 
Excavations of the Forum 
commenced . 

Arch of Constantino exca- 
vated .... 
Temple of Venus and Roma 
excavated 

The Pillar of Pliocas dis- 
covered .... 
Basilica San Paolo fuor delle 
Mura burnt, restored by • 
Now Buildings of the Piazza 
del Popolo , • 

S. Andrea delle Frattc, fa<;ado 
Palazzo Ceccopioro 

Piazza Colonna , 
Masco Gregoriano, Vuiiean, 
opened. 


Architect. 

P. da Cortona. 

Bernini. 

Rossi. 

Bernini. 

A. Galilei. 

A. Galilei. 

Fuga. 

Fiiga. 

Marq. Tcodoli. 

A. Galilei. 

N. Salvi. 

F uga. 
r uga. 

Fuga- 

Fuga. 

Vunvilelli. 

Carlo Murchionni. 

M. A. Simonetti. 


Belli. 

Gius. Valadicr. 
Luigi Polelti, 


Thk ruiNCiPAi. Antient Rom\n Buildings op which 
TH siip Aiifi Remains. 

Batha of Tilust hastily constructed near the Flavian 
Aaiphithealrc. about a.d. 80, on the site of the gardens of 
llu3 golden house of Nero. The ruins stand now in a vine- 
yard called in Nolh’s map Sinihuldi, on a spot circum- 
senbed by the modern street of the Polveriera and the street 
of the Colosseum ; they occupied a' space of about 400 feet 
by 600. The baths of Titus wero however absorbed in 
those of Trajan. 

Baths of Trajan, partly on the same site, and adjoining 
tliose of Titus, were commenced by Doniitian and finished 
by Trajan ; they were more extensive than those of Titus, 
anil extended towards the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, 
which they almost touched. They appear, from an inscrip- 
tion, to have been embellished by J uhus Felix Campanianus, 
prrofect of Romo. These are the baths of which Vasari 
mentions the circumstance, in the Life of Giovanni da 
Udine, of excavations being made near S. Pietro, and tlie 
discovery of tho pictures and stuccoes, which so much 
pleased both Giovanni and Raphael that they imitated Uiem 
in the arabesques of the Vatican. Palladio made a plan of 
these baths. The plan of the baths of Tiajan resembles 
very much those of Diocletian ; it occupies an area of about 
1100 feet bv 800. 

One of tno groat homicycles near the northern angle still 
remains. On tho shorter sides, near tho eastern and 
southern angles, ara the retrains of two hemicycles with 
niches for statues. The long side opposite the Colosseum 
contains in the centre the remains of a great semicircular 
theatre. 

There are few, and those few are unintelliciblo, remains 
of liio internal part of the building. Part of the 
golden house of Noro remains under thio baths of Trajan. 
In tho passages and chambers of Uiis house there are still 
some elegant arabesque decorations, the colours of which in 
many parts are still very vivid. 

Baths qf Constantine, were, according to Victor, in the 
fourth region^ or in that of tho Quirinal. Tho remains, which 
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were extensive, appear to liavo slood on ttie boundarm^ m. 
Qmrinal, on the ground now occupied by ibe nf 
Consulta and Rospigliosi. Buffidii.i, in 1,« man n - n 
places them near the church of S. Silvcstro. on ihS M , 

ViHa Aid traces of Uiesehathe still exist i!, ,| „ 

Villa Aldobrandini. They were erected probably about a 
3-C. and were repaired in the middle of (he fiftlfceutiin by 
letroinus Porpenna and Magnus Quadratiaiiua. In i 5 i;i 
some of the ruins w’ere still in existence, but they divin- 
pearod about 1527, ^ " 

Palladio restored the plan, and in the reign of Clement 
All. an excavation was made on their site, when a mair- 
uificont portico, with an ornamented ceiling, and walls 
painted with historical subjects, were disco vcreil. 

Baths of Diocletian, situated on the Vimiiial, and 
erected by Diocletian about a.d. .302. They were of vast 
dimensions. The extensive andcapac-ious ruins were adapted 
to the purposes of a monastery, and M. Angelo transformed 
the anlient Icpidariutn, the caldarium, and a part of Ibe 
frigidarium into a church with its dependencies. The 
church is called Santa Maria degU Angeli. Tlie rest of 
the ruins consist of large brick masses with arches of 
enormous span ; some of these masses still support parts of 
the vaulted ceiling. On a part of the site of the baths M. 
Angelo constructed a spacious and elegant cloister# 

Baths of AgrippOy were enclosed within the space cir- 
cumscribed by the square of the Rotunda or Pantheon, llin 
street of the theatre called Valle, the street of the Siini- 
mate, and that of Gesd. They occupied a space about .MJO 
feet from oast to w'cst, and 70li from north to south. Ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius, they were constructed A.tr.c. T'jO. 
The temple called the Pantheon has been sometimes con- 
sidered a part of these baths. 

Baths of AV;y>, situated on the ground which stretches 
from cast to west between the square of tho Pantheon and 
the square called Madama, and from north to south 
helwcen tho church of S, Eustachio and the street of 
the Coppelle. Eusebius fixes the date of their construct 
tion, A.D. 65. They appear therefore to have hcen rom- 
raenced in the year of the great fire of Rome in the reign 
of Nero, and during the consulate of (Juiiitns or Caius 
liccanius Bassus and Marcus LiciniiisCrassus Frufri. ()no 
hcraicyclo alone of these baths exi.sfsin the inn of the Piazza 
Ron dan ini. 

Baths of Alexander. An anonymous author quoted by 
Mabilloii states that these baths stood belwoon the Piazza 
Navona, the church of S. Eustachio, and the Panihcon. They 
were therefore contiguous to the hallis of Agrippii. The hatlis 
of Alexander were built, according to Eusebius, in tlie year 
229, and, according to Cassiodoriis, in 227. They appear 
to have been an extension of the baths of Nero, as those of 
Nero probably were an extension of those of Agrippa. 

Baths of Caracalla. (Commenced about a.d. 212, and 
continued by Elagahalus and Alexander Sevenis. They arc 
situated on a prolongation of the Aventine, not far from tlic 
gate of S. Sebastian, They arc perliaps the most exten- 
sive ruins in Rome; hut being stripped of their marbles, 
columns, stnccoc.s and paintings, they consist only of vast 
and lofty walls, corbels, and niches of ln*ic?« and file, and f(»r 
the ordinary spectator possess in this dilapidated state little 
interest. [Baths.] At the extremity of the groat platform 
the constructions are still tolerahlv perfect, ns well as part of 
tho castcUum in a neiglibouriug vineyard. The ruins stand 
in three separate vineyards. 

Temples. 

Temple of Romulus. Erected by Maxentius to the me- 
mory of his son.Romuhi.s, Thei>e ruins, which are vulgarly 
called the stables of the Circus of Canioalla, are situated in 
a large quadrilateral enclosure forming part of the villa of 
Maxentius on the Appian way, and about one mile from 
the gate of S. Sebastian. From two medals of Konnilus 
W'e see this building as it appeared at two sepavalo periods : 
one medal represents the building with a dome, and with- 
out a*portico ; iho other, with the addition of a portico. It 
may have served both for a temple ami a tomb. Ihc lowcv 
part or basement is purely sepulchral, with niches for the 
sepulchral urns. Tho ceiling is vaulted, ami supported by a 
huge central pier. 

Temple of Bacchus. At what time lir.st constructed is 
uncertain, Tho tetraslylo portico of fourCoiinlluan white 
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marble columns is an addiiioii, taken from some other 
edifice, probably aboui ibo time of the Antonines. Those 
columns have been walled up. and form part of the modern 
church to which the cella has been adapted. In the reign 
of ilrban Vlll. a circular altar with a Greek inscription 
was found 111 the subterranean part of this edifice, to the 
left on entering. The internal part of the cell is adorned 
with a stucco frieze representing military trophies; the 
vaulting is adoiticd with sunk octagonal panuels ; slight 
traces of a bas-relief remain in the centre of the ceiling. 
These ornaments are in a good style. 

Temple, called that of the Divus Rediculus. Built in com- 
mcmovaiion of Hannibal’s retreat from Rome, and situated 
in the sanie Milley as the Nymphmum of Egeria, about a 
mile from Romo, and close to the little brook called Al- 
nione. At what time it was constructed is unknown, and 
the name of tlie temple of Hedicolo is probably founded in 
ciror. as the temple of this name stood two miles from 
Rome ou the Via Appia, and to the left on leaving the city. 

It is a most beautiful construction of brick, elegantly 
designed, and executed with great skill. The walls of the 
colla externally are of yellow brick, the basement and pilas- 
ters of red, and the moulded parts are carved, and the cor- 
1111% is enriched with niodiilions. On the southern side the 
pilasters' are changed for octagonal columns set in a sort of 
niche. It appears that on this side there W'as a road, which 
was the caii&e of u greater richness and of variation in the 
design. The portico had originally four poperino columns, 
of which however only part of one on the ground near the 
temfllc remains. The interior was adorned with stuccoed 
ornaments. 

Temjile o/ Vesta. — One of the temples to Vesta, situated 
in the Forum Boarium near the banks of the Tiber. Nibby 
thinks that it was constructed in the time of the Antonines. 
It is of a pure Greek style, and may have been rebuilt by 
Vespasian, who probably commemorated it by striking a 
coin, on the reverse of winch this temple is represented. 
Twenty Corinthian columns, of which nineteen remain, sur- 
rounded the circular cella, which was formed of masonry in 
the Greek taste. These columns are of Parian marble, and 
liuted ; they arc raised on a series of steps, most of winch 
have been destroyed or removed. The untient cntablaiure 
and roof are wanting, and the latter is supplied by an ugly 
tile covering. 

Temple of Ceres and Proserpine.— RehuiXt by Tibenus, 
and now forming part of the church of Santa Maria in Cos- 
inedin, called also the Bocca della Venta, is situated almost 
opposite the circular temple of Vesta. Apart of the cell 
constructed with large masses of travertine, and eight co- 
lumns of the peristyle, remain partly walled up in the cliurch. 
The fluted white marble columns are in a good stylo, and of 
the Composite order. 

Temple of Forluna Originally built by Servius 

Tullius ou the banks of the Tiber. It was burnt and re- 
budt in the time of the republic. It is of an oblong figure, 
constructed of tra\ortino stone and tufa, and stuccoed .with a 
fine ami hard marble stucco. The hcxastylc portico of the 
Ionic order has been walled up between the columns, and 
an engaged intercoliimniatioii is continued on the walls of 
tl)c cella. The temple is placed on a high moulded base- 
ment, and was ascended by a flight of steps. The columns j 
su[iport an entablature, the cornice is bold, and the frieze is 
dei urated with festoons supported by infantine figures, and 
intermixed with skulls of oxen and candelabra. These are 
however ill preserved. The style of the architecture is 
heavy ; still the basement is a grand feature. 

Temple of Fortune, according to Nibby, but, in the opi- 
nion of Bunsen, the temple of the Vespasiani, is situated in 
the Forum Rornanum, on the Clivus Capitolinas, On the 
entablature is the following inscription 

SKNATVS Pl^PVaVSQVK ROMANY^ 

INCKNniO CONSVMPTVM RKSTITVIT, 

The edifice now consists of a rude Ionic liexastylo portico 
of granite columns, two of which are returned on tlie tlank, 
and so badly restored from the ruins of tbo former temple, 
that in one instance part of the shaft from the base is placed 
under a capital. The bases, capitals, and the entablature 
arc of white marble. The internal part of the frieze is 
ornumented, but this appears to have been some of the old 
masonry used in the rebuilding. The portico and temple 
were plai ed on a high basement of travertine, which was 
covered with a veneer of marble^ and in front there was a 
fright of steps. 


Temple of Jupiter 7b«a«r, according to Nibby ; Bunsen 
calls it the Temple of Saturn. It is situated on the Clivus 
Capitolinus. It was built by Augustus, and is supposed to 
have been restored by Sept. Sevorus and Caracalla. On a 
fragment of an inscription on the entablature over the three 
columns of the angle, is road .... estitvrr. The portico 
was hexastyle, of the Corinthian order, and of white Luna 
marble. The columns are deeply fluted. In order to gam 
space, tbo steps are constructed between the columns in the 
basement which supports them. The basement was lined 
with marble, and divided at intervals by small pilasters. 
Upon the frieze are car /cd instruments of sacrifice, and tbo 
decorations which remain indicate that the building was 
highly ornamented. Between this temple and that called 
the Temple of Concord, are the ruins of a small {edicula, in 
which was discovered a votive altar sacred to Faustina tbo 
Younger. To the left of this temple are some chambers, in 
front of which was a portico of cipollino marble columns, 
of the Corinthian order ; the capitals are however adorned 
with victories and trophies. From an inscription on the 
entablature of the portico, these chambers appear to have 
contained the statues of the Dii Consciites, replaced by 
Vettius Agorius, prcefect of Rome, a.d. 368. Nibby cunsi 
ders this building to have been originally constructed by 
Hadrian. It was burnt in the reign of Comniodus, and re- 
stored by Soptimius Severus. Bunsen calls it * Povticns 
Clivi ct Schola Xantha.* (See the Plan if the Forum, by 
Bunsen.) 

Temple of Concord. The site only of this temple remains 
near the temple of Jupiter Tonans. Of this famous build- 
ing there remain only the ruins of tbo cella, which was ori 
ginally covered with giallo antico and pavoiiazzetlo. The 
pavement was formed of slabs of the same material, and 
numerous fragments discovered in the Uto excavations 
prove that it was profusely enriched with ornamental carv- 
ings and statues, and that it was also destroyed by fire, 
Owing to tbo narrow site on which it was placed, the cclia 
was wider than the portico. 

Temple ^Antoninus Pius is in the Forum of Antoninus, 
now the Piazza della Pietra, ami at a short distance from 
the Column of M. Aurelius Antoninus. Eleven largo 
Corinthian columns, which are much injured, remain on the 
nortn side, and support a white marble architrave ; the rot 
of the entablature, being raucli ruined, was rcstorcrl njtli 
stucco. The columns have been walled together, and form 
the front of the present Custom-house, in the court of whicii 
there are several fragments of vaulting adorned with sunk 
annels. A representation of the portico with a pediment, 
elonging probably to this temple, appears on a large bronze 
coin, from which it appears to have been dccastylc. An 
octastylc portico with a pediment appears on silver and bravs 
coins of the same emperor, and most probably rcpicscuK 
another temple belonging to the Aiitoninc Forum. 

Temple qf Antoninus am Faustina. Erected by the scnatii 
to the emperor and his wife in the Forum Homanuni. The 
two sides of the cella of Peperino, once clothed with marble, 
remain, as well as the magnificent marble entablature over 
them. The hexastyle portico, with the return columns of the 
Corinthian order, each of one single piece of Caryslian or 
cipollino marble, still supports a considerable part of the 
entablaturo. In the frieze are griffins, candelabra, and 
other ornaments, in a fine style of art. The ascent to this 
temple was antiently by a flight of twenty-one steps ; and 
on the entablature of the portico is cut the dedicatory in- 
scription to Antoninus and Faustina. The columns, which 
were once partly buried, have been cleared of the surround- 
ing earth. On the ruins of the cella has been erected the 
church of San Lorenzo in Miranda. A representation of 
this temple, with its steps, statue.s, and pediment, is given 
in a coin, published in Bunsen’s * Forum Rornanum.’ 

Temple qf Romulus and Bemust called by Bunsen, '.^des 
Penatium.’ A circular temple In the Forum Rornanum, near 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, erected, according 
to Nibby, at a period when art was in its decline. It is 
however probable that the circular building belongs to an 
earlier period than he would assign to it. In the year 527, 
this building wag used as a vestibule to the church of SS 
Cosmo and Damiano, erected by Felix IV. Urban Vlll. 
applied the present Etruscan bronze door, found at Pe- 
rugia, and placed the two antique porphyry columns, with 
their entablatures, in their present situations. This pieep 
Oif architecture stood originally a little to the left of the 
present enUauce. Bunsen takes no notice in his plan of 
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two cipollino columns, half buried, and etanding near the 
i^dcs Peuatium ; one is without a capital, and the other 
has a capital and part of an cntablaturo showing a return, 
as if they were decorative columns of an enclosure, like 
that of the temple of Minerva in the Forum of Nerva. 

Temple of Pecuie, called also the Basilica of Constantine, 
was built by Maxentius, on the antient site of the Uoriba 
Piperatoria, and after his death dedicated by Constantine. 
This edifice, which consisted of three naves, has the northern- 
most still in good preservation, and divided into three great 
Hicjhcs, embracing tho whole length of the nave. The centre 
arch, at a later period, was altered into the form of a 
tribune. The vaultings of all three are decorated with 
onormoiis sunk pannels and stuccoed ornaments, and tho 
walls with niches. The southernmost nave was similar, but 
without a tribune. All except the indications of the piei*s 
have disappeared, as well us the great centre nave, at the 
extremity of which was the principal tribune, of which 
there are only a few fragments of the vaulted ceiling on 
the ground. High up in the piers there are still some 
fragments of the great marble cornice, which was sup- 
ported by eight marble columns, one of which, still stand- 
ing ill tho time of Paul V., was removed to the piazza 
of Santa Maria Maggipre. It is of white marble, of the 
Ciorinthian order, and fluted, eighteen Roman feet in cir- 
eumforance and forty-eight high. Winding brick staircases 
led np to the roof; one is still almost entire. The building 
was 300 feet long and 220 feet wide. The principal facade 
faced the Colosseum, and part of an external arcade remains 
in this direction. The pavement was of giallo antico, pa- 
vonazzetto, and cipollino. At a later period this building 
was coiiverled inlc a Christian church, at which time an 
entrance was formed towards the Palatine, on the Via 
Sacra. 

Temple of Venus and Rome. Designed and built by the 
(.rnperor Hadrian, who personally directed the construction, 
ll sulfered from lire, and was restored by Maxentius. Of 
tins vast building the substructions of the surrounding 
(• lionnado and tbe great niches at the division of the cclla, 
will! -oiiie fragment. s of granite columns, are all that re- 
main. [Roman Auciutectuuk.] 

Temf>/f: of Venus and Cupids so called, stands in what is 
supposed lo be tho antient Horti Variani, and close to the 
vliuicb S.inta Croce in Cerusalemme. All that remains 
td‘ tills large cdilice consists of an immense iiicho and two 
lateral walls of brick, belonging perhaps either to a great 
lull! or basilica. Near these rums is a fragment of the 
Claii'lian aqueduct. 

Tenifile railed Minerva Medica. A circular domed temple 
of brick, erected probably about the time of Diocletian. It is 
thought by Nibby to have been a largo ball, erected in the 
]..icinian gardens, which ho places here. The circumference 
has nine niches for statues, seven of which have been found 
among the ruins at dillbrent limes. It appears to have been 
lined with marble and painted with stucco, though only a 
part of its bare walls and dome, with the buttresses to se- 
cure it against a lateral thrust, now remain. In 1S28, a 
largo Xfortion of the dome, which had been propped up with 
a wooden scaffolding, fell down. 

Temple, of Nerva^ situated in the forum of Nerva, was 
consecrated by Trajan to the memory of Nerva; it was one 
of the most sumptuous edifices in Rome. Only three columns 
and a pilaster, partly buried in the ground, on tbe south 
siile, now remain. The ornaments were in tho finest style, 
and tho proportions of tho order form a correct model 
for tho moderns. (Seo Bunsens plan for the general 
design.) 

Temple (f the Sun, on the terrace of the Colonna 
gardens on the Quirinal hill. This temple, said to have 
been ercoled by Elagabalus, was of gigantic dimensions, of 
noble masses of masonry, and highly enriched, if we may 
judge from the two great masses that are left— a part of an 
architrave and frieze, and the' angle of the pediment. Tbe 
temple was probably Corinthian, and the stylo, though not 
decidedly bad^ shows plainly that art was on the decline. 
Many fragments of sculpture dug up in the gardens have 
been fixed in walls at the back of these two masses. The 
site was eminently calculated for a colossal temple, as the 
entire height of the building would have been visible fVom 
most parts of Rome. 

Temple qf Janus no longer exists, but tho site is placed, 
with every appearance of probability, by Bunsen, at the 
junction of the four great forums, in the immolate vicinity 


of the Mamertino prison, the arch of Scplimius Severus, 
and the Basilica Pauli. 

A temple for a long time called tho Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, afterwards the (Jrcucostasis. and lately by Bunsen, 
first the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and aitcrwauls the 
Temple of minei va Chalcidica. It is Hiluated in tbe Fonnu 
Romanum, next to tho site of a temple of Castor and Pollux. 
Tho ruin consists of three marble Corinthian llutod columns 
on an isolated basement of travertine; the columns support 
a part of tbo highly enriched entablature, which is in toler- 
able preservation. The proportions and execution of tin’s 
fragment are the very finest, and, since the restoration or 
true architecture, it has .served as tbe great model of the 
Corinthian order. 

Pantheon, [Pantheon.] 

Gates. 

Porta Asinaria stands near the Porta S. Giovanni, which 
was built in its place by Gregory Xlll., and to the left of 
it on going out of the city. The antient gate is closed, and 
forms, with tho walls, a picturesque brick ruin. 

Porta Nomentana led formerly to N omentum, now La- 
raentana ; it stands near the more modern gale calleil Porta 
Pia. It Was built by Honorius. 

Porta Salaria, built by Honorius in his new walls, and 
substituted for the Porta Collina of Servius, called Salaria 
from the road to which it leads. Through this gate Alaiic 
entered Rome, a.d. 40J). 

Porta Capena stands at an angle of tbe Cmlian bill, be- 
low the Villa Mattel, within the antient walls of ScfMus 
Tullius, and at a short distance from the Porta Latina. The 
walls of Honorius make a bend inwards to\vurd.i tliis gate. 

Porta Latina, now closed, stands between tJie J’«)ita 
Capena and the gate of San Sebastian. The ])rebeiit gate 
was constructed by Honoriii-s a.d. 402, and repaired under 
Justinian, a.d. 500. 

Porta Appia, or S. Sebastiano, situated on tbe Appion 
way. and built by Honorius in his extension of the Hoinaii 
walls. This gate supplied tlic place of the aTilieiil Porta 
Capena, which was then closed. The lino semicircular brick 
towers were constructed either by Bclisarius or Nurses. 

Porta Portese, on tbe banks of the Tiber, in Traii.stevcro, 
built by Urban Vlll., and substituted for tlie antient 
P. Portuensis. 

Porta Pinciana, situated on tbe Pincian, and now clo.scd; 
originally built by Honorius. and rebuilt by Bclisarius. 

Prta Pia, substituted by Pius IV., for that built by 
Honorius, and called Nomentana, from leading lo the Via 
Nomentana. 

Porta S. Lorenzo, built by Honorius, a.d. 402, called 
also Tiburtina from its leading lo Tivoli; it also opened out 
on the Via Collatina. This gate is attached to the monument 
at the junction of the three aqueducts, the Aqua Marcia, 
Tcpula, and Julia, which bears an inscription alluding to 
the repail’s made by Caracal la. Tho aqueduct called Murcia 
is commemorated by a com of the Marcii, which possiilily 
may represent tbo original monument. 

Porta Maggiore, situated at a &pot called tlic ‘Spes 
Velus.* Hero are tbe antient gates of the Via Labicana 
and Via Praeneslina, forme<l by the inouumont of tho 
Claudian aqueduct. The Porta J^bicana was disfigured by 
Honorius, but his barbarous eonstruclion has been lately 
removed, on which occasion the tomb of Eurysaees was dis- 
covered in Biviis formed by tbe i..abiean and Praenciitine 
roads ; and at tbe same time there were uncoveied, towards 
the open countiy, the magnificent Praenestine and Labicaii 
gateways, os they stood before tbe additions of llunoniis 
disfigured them. Tbo magnificence of these gateways was 
owing, in a great measure perhaps, to the cnemn>taiice of 
tho Claudian aqueduct passing over them. The three gfeut 
inscriptions on the attic above the gateways show, first, 
that Tiberius Claudius, the empwor, brought lo Riune. tlie 
Claudian waters composed of the Cerulean and Curt urn 
streams, and also the Aniene Nova. The second iiidicate.s 
the restoration by Vespasian; and the third, that by 'I’ltus. 
This magnificent facade consists of two great archwais 
three piers, each decorated with two rustioated ooluniiis of 
the Corinthian order, placed on a rustic basement, and sup- 
porting an entablature and pediment. Above thchc is the 
lofty attic in which are the two water-channels. This attic 
is surmouiUod with a cornice. Severe in character, this 
structure is ono of the best preserved, and one of the most 
imposing architectural masses in Home. From this, gato 
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maybe seen the four aqueducts, Julia, Tepula, Marcia, and 
Anicno Vetus. 

Porta S. Gioemni, substituted by Gregory Xlll. for the 
antieiit Porta AMimria. 

Porta S, Paolo, substituted by Ilonoriiis for the antient 
gates of Sorvius called Trigemina^ Minucia, Navalis, and 
Lavcr?ialis\ Being built on the Via 0^ticnsis, it was called 
aUo Ostiensis. The present gate was robinlt by Belisarius, 
who constructed it on a new level, the anliont being 26 
palms lower. The internal gate is older than tho lime of 
Belisarius, nnd is formed vith a double arch. 

Porta (M Pofjnlo, the chief entrance into ^Rome, the 
Flaminian Gate, was built by Honorius on a site a little 
higher up tiiaii the present gate, towards the Pincian 
hill, on a slight elevation; it was removed between the 
sixth and eighth centuries to its present situation. The 
name of Porta del Popolo was given to it in tho fifteenth 
century. Aided by Vignola, Pius IV. decorated the cx- 
tcrnal* front, after the design of M. Angelo; notwith- 
standing these great names, the faijade is neither very strik- 
ing nor in very good taste. The internal decoration of this 
gateway is by Bernini. 

Jhrta Cavallegghri and Angelica, one on each side of the 
Vatican, are of modern construction. The former is con- 
sidered to be of the architecture of San Gallo ; the latter 
was built by Pius IV. 

Tombs, 

Sepulchre of Eurysaces the Baker. — ^The exact date of the 
construction of this monument is doubtful; it was most 
probably erected betwccen 580 and 803 a.u.c. It is situated 
at the junction in Biviis of tho Via Lahioana and the Via 
Praenesfina, close to the monument of the Claudian aque- 
duct, which formed the majestic entrance into Rome from 
these two roads. 

This singular monument was imbedded in the rude con- 
struction of the gate built hy Honorius in front of the Clau- 
dian monument; and the upper part of the tomb was in- 
jured by the new constructions. The plan of this building 
is an irregular trapezoid, formed by the roads and the con- 
tracted site. The elevation is divided into three parts : the 
lower, or basement, of Alban masonry, is divided from the 
second by a band, on which is formed the .second divLsion. 
The second division is constructed with the circular stone- 
mortars 0/zor/arm) for kneading the bread, which are placed 
in a perpendicular position, With llal-lace piers at the angles ; 
above these is a continuous band, on each of the four fares 
of which is repeated the inscription, 

KST HOC MONIMKNTVM MAIICKI VKUGILEl EUllYSACIS 
PISTORIS REDEMTOniS APPARET. 

On this is the third .story, in which three rows of mortars 
arc placed horizontally, with tlieir circular mouths towards 
the spectator, having had originally a ball of stone carved 
in them to leprcsont the dough. This story is hounded by 
pilasters at the angles with a capital in the Greek stjle. 
The pilasters support a frieze, and tlicrc was a cornice with 
a blocking course all round, nnd a pulvinus on two, sides: 
above and betwxen the extremities of the pulvinus was a 
band carved with a representation of circular loaves; from 
this band sprang a pyramidal roof, terminated with the 
representation of a wicker-basket used to carry bread in. In 
the principal front was a marble bas* relief representing 
Eurysaces and his wife Atistia, and underntalh a sarcopha- 
gus with the inscription, 

FVIT ATISTIA VXOR MIllEI 
FEMINA OPITVMA VEIXSIT 
QVOIVS CORPORIS KKLIQVIAX 
QVOD SVPERANT SVNT IN 
HOC PANARIO. 

Within this scarcophagus was a representation of a pana- 
rium, or wickcr-basket, in which the ashes were' deposited. 
Such part of the frieze <of this singular monument as 
remains has the daily employment of tho baker and the 
business of the bakehouse scuiptiired upon it. 

Tomb qf C. Poblicius Bibidus, stood originally without 
tho walls of Servius Tullius, at the angle 'formed by two 
streets close to tj^fo antient Porta Ratumena. 

This ruin, which is small, is of two storic.s, but the lower 
is buried by the accumulation of soil. It stands now at the 
extremity of the Corso and forms part of the external wall 
of a house in the Via Marfurio, and at present appears to 
consist of the upper story only, decorated with four diminish- 
iog pUasierst two of which are imperfect, and part of the 


architrave and enriched frieze. Two tablets without in- 
scriptions are placed in tho wall between the pilasters, and 
in tho centre is an antient opening similar to a doorway 
with moulded architraves. The material is travertine. 

The style of this monument is simple, the masonry mas- 
sive, and it appears to have been erected prior to the Augus- 
tan age. 

Tomb qf the Claudii, a mass of shapeless rubble, stands 
in the Via Marforio almost opposite the tomb of Bibulus. 

Tomb of St. Constant iut erected, on the Via Nomen- 
tana, probably by Constantine the Great, to contain tho 
body of either his sister or his daughter, whose remains 
were placed in a magnificent sarcophagus of porphyry, now 
in tho museuiii of the Vatican, This edifice was turned 
into a church by Alexander IV., when it no doubt under- 
went many changes from its original appearance. It is not 
a pure specimen of architecture, and is rather remarkable 
for its arrangement of double Corinthian columns sup- 
orting a dome, and for its mosaics, than for any purity of 
esign. 

Pyramid of Caius \Cestiiis, constructed in the reign of 
Augustus, for the ashes of C. Costius, and situated near tho 
Porta S. Paolo, on Ihc Viae Laurentina and Ostiensis. It 
has the following inscription, from which it appears to have 
been erected in the space of 330 days: 

C. CKSTIVS, L.F. POP. KPVLO Pll, TR. PL. 

VII. VI R. EPVLONVM 
OPVS ABSOLVTVM EX TESTAMENTO 
DIEIJVS CCCXXX. ARHITRATV 
PONTl P.r. CL A. MELAE. HEREDIS 
ET POTHI. L. 

This almost solid pyramidal mass of masohry is covlmxmI 
with slabs of white marble, and is erected on a basement of 
travertine. The walls are 36 Roman palms lliick. In the 
centre is a small vaulted sepulchral chamber, decorated 
with arabesques, of w'hich some brilliantly coloured por- 
tions remain. At the angles are two Doric (luted culumn.s 
of white marble placed on pedestals, and on one of two 
bases which have been discovered, was a bronze foot, which, 
from an inscription on the base, appears to hu,ye belonged 
to a statue of C. Cestius. The prcitent cntrauce is in tho 
centre of the side, which is between the two column'^. The 
earth, now excavated, had been considerably laiscd round 
the base of this building. From a fragment of moMiie 
found in 1824 near the tomb, it is possible that the area on 
which it stood was paved in that style. 

Tomb of SeijAo is situated on a cross-road connecting 
the Via Appia and the Via Latina. Tho chamberb are irre- 
gularly e.xcavated in the tufa rock, and appear to have been 
turned into a tomb, having been originally (oruied for the 
purpose of procuring building materials. The antient en- 
trance consists of a rude arch upon peperino imposts, and 
appears to have been partly covered with stucco and painteil. 
Over the arch is a stout moulding, upon which there was 
antiently a second story. Suvoral hlabs of marble with in- 
scriptions are attached to tho sides of the passages and 
chambers cut in the tufa. An elegant sarcophagus of 
peperino with a bust of the same material were found in 
one of these chambers, and have been placed in the 
Vatican. 

To?nb of Caecilia MetelUi, constructed on an cmiiicnco 
on tho sido of the Appian way, a little beyond the Circus of 
Romulus, and dedicated to the memory of Coecilia Metella, 
daughter of Quintus Metellus, and wife of Crassus. Tho 
inscription, which is on a margined panncl, is — 

CAECILIAE 
Q. CRETICI, F 
METELLE CRASSI. 

Round ill form* and placed on a square basement, it is 
constructed with magnificent blocks of travertine. It is 
surmounted with a beautiful decorated frieze and an elegant 
cornice, from which most probably rose a dome or a coincal- 
formed roof, now destroyed. In its place there is a battle- 
men ted wall, built A.D. 1 300, which indicate.^ its change from 
a sepulchre to a fortress. The interior was lined and pro- 
bably domed with brick. In the time of Pauf HI. a sarco- 
phagus was found here, which was placed in the cortile of 
the Farnese palace in Rome. 

In the decorated frieze of this monument, just over the 
inscri|)tion, is a bas-relief representing a trophy and a part 
of a figure of Victory in the aot of writing upon a sliiehl, as 
if to communicate the deeds of tho father and the hu-sbumn 
The Victory on the other side of tho bas-relief is wanting; 
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Loth of the figiircs of Victory had slaves hound underneath 
them 

Mausohum constructed LyAugustus between 

the Via Fluminia and the banks of the Tiber, during Ins 
M\ih consulate. When it first became ruined is unknown, 
blit lieing turned into a fortress, and becoming event uidly the 
j>ro|)crt) of the Colonna family, it was deslroycd in 1107 in 
a ))()]nihM’ tumult, and became a shapeless ruin. 

The building was of a circular form, iiih) ancient Roman 
feet in diameter, and was probably domed. Round the inimr 
cireumfeivnce were thirteen sepulchral chambers lyid an 
ample ebamher in the centre, of which there only remains 
the basement of reticulated work in tufa. In the latter part 
of the last century the remains of (his edifice were turned 
into an amphitheatre for hull-fighls and fire-works. 

Two obelisks without hieroglyphics, which formerly stood 
at the entiaucc of the Mausoleum, now adorn the piazza of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the Quirinal. 

Mausoleum of Hadrinn, now called Castle of S. Angelo, 
erected by Hadrian on the right bank of the TibcM*, within the 
gardens of Dumilia. This building consists of a circular 
tower w ho.se present diameter is 18S feet, placed on a qiiadn- 
hilcial basemen r, ouch side of which is 253 feet. It was 
once highly decorated, but no vestiges of the decorative part 
reiuaiii. Procopius, who described it in the sixth centuiy, 
before it was injured, .says it wa% built of Parian marble, 
and adornoil with statues, both of men and horses, of the 
same material. (Goth., lib. i.) Between the lime of the re- 
building of iho walls of Rome by Honorius and the Gothic 
war, it iqipeurs to have been already turned into a fortre.ss, 
hut without injury to the decorations. During the wars with 
the Goths, the Romans, being shut up in the building, were 
reduced to the necoiisity of throwing down the statues ou 
llieir hc->iegers. In the tenth century it was fortified by a 
ccriaiu Crc^cenzio, and afterwards increased in extent and 
slii.ngiheiied by the popes Nicholas V., Alexander VI., and I 
I'iImm VIII., ilio last assisted by Bernini. The antieiit | 
(loorwa>, recently opened, is situated immediately in front 
of the hndge ; at the same time the anlicnt spiral^way 
w Ilk'll led to the sepulchral chambers was discovered. This 
10 ' e with a gentle inclination to the summit of the build- 
ing ; part of the white mosaic floor with which the way was 
paved IS still remaining. 

Columbai'ia, 

Between the temple of Minerva Mcdica and the Porta 
Miijig’.ore arc two columbaria, or tombs. The first, to the 
iiiein ry of Lucius A rrunlius, consul under Augustus (A.i). 7), 
consisLs of two small chambers, in one of winch are some 
small cineraiy urns; and in the other, some pictures on the ' 
ceiling, and some small figure.s and ornuments of stucco. 
TJie second consists of one chamber. 

CnlmnOartivn in the Villa Doria PamftU, Thus colura- 
harium, the general plan of which was tolerably well pro- 
.served in consisted of several small chambers irregu- 
larly dj.sposed. It has however been lately destroyed. The 
plan measured liy W. B. Clarke, architect, was publMu’d iii 
Iho * Library of Entertaining Knowledge — Townley Marbles.’ 

ColumharnmofCrmusPomponius llytas andof Pomponia 
r/m/zwa stands in the same vineyard’ which contains the 
tomb of Sijipii). The small urns and tablets in their several 
niches appear to belong to a period from the age of Augiialus 
lo the time of the Antoniiies. This columbarium is filled 
with niches with their ollao and lapidary inscriptions, and is 
pailiully decorated with arabesques. 

Tomb in the Vi^na di Luzxano, at a short di.‘>tance from 
the Porta Pia, and without the walls. The date is unccrluin. 
The square chamber of fine travertine masonry surmounted 
with a cornice is in high preservation, and also the three 
loiu'hle sarcophagi of the interior, which arc highly enriched 
witli has reliefs, and contain skeletons. The upper part, 
\rhich was probably circular, has entirely disappeared, and 
the preservation of its base was entirely owing to its having 
heon buried. 

Bridges. 

Pons Aebus, now Ponlo S. Angelo, crosses the Tiber 
immediately opposite the Mau.soleum of Hadrian, now the 
Castle of S. Angelo, It was constructed by Hadrian as an 
entrance to his mau.solcum and the gardens of Domitia, 
which were much frequented by him, and in which ho also 
built his circus. The whole of this bridge is ancient except 
the parapets, some (rifling i^estorations of masonry, and a 
small oreh on the side of tho Cusile of 6. Angelo. Tho 
P.C., No. 1343. 


bridge consists of llirce large archies aiul two small arches, 
with buttresses at 1 ached to the piers mul slarlmgs pro- 
jecting beyond them. It was restored by Nicholas V in 
1450, and the Clements VII. and IX. decouiud it wUh 
modern statuo.s. Clement IX. added the parapet. 

Pom Milvius, npw POute Molle, on the Klaminian wav, 
rather more tliaii a mile from the city. It was aiitientiy 
called not only Milvius, but Mulvius and MoImus. The 
construction is attributed to TEmilius Scauni'i, about tho 
middle of the seventh century of Rome, Accoidmg m Livy 
(xxvii., c. 51 ), there must have been a bridge here at lea.st a 
century earlier. A part only of the bridge is antietit ; Ni- 
cholas V. restored it in the middle of the lifteciilh cenlury 
up to which period the extremities coiii^isted of wooden 
drawbridges. 

Puns Suhlicius, or Suhlician Bridge, first erected by 
Ancus Marcius, of wood, Aas destroyed by an inundalion lii 
the time of Augustus, mid rebuilt of stone by M. A^miliu-, 
Ixpidus, the censor, an evLMit which is eommcmoiated in a 
com of the AEmilii. From this circumstance it look tlus 
name of Almilian. It was restored by Antoninus Pius, 
and in little more than six centuries after was destroyed hy 
a great inundation of the Tiber during the reign of Pope 
Adrian I. What remained of it after this was removed, in 
1454, to make cannon balls, and nothing but the ruhhlw 
bai^ements of the piers are visible when the water is low*. 
From the coin it appears to have consisted of three arches, 
and was adorned with an equestrian statue of the censor. 

Pons Vabricius, built by Fabricius, the Curator Viarum, 
A.u.c. fi90 ; connects the city with the holu Tiburtina, and 
is the best preserved of tho antient Roman bridge.^. 

Pom Gratiafius is a conlinualion i.f the Pons Fabricius, 
connecting the Isola Tilmrtina with Truiistcvcrc. It was 
constructed about a.d. .307, during the reigns of the empe- 
rors Valeniinian and Grutian, fiom whom it derives its name. 

Pons Juniru/emis, now Ponie Sistn, connecting Trans- 
tevere with the city above the Fahrician bridge. It appears 
to have been called Juniculensis under the emperors, and 
to have been restored by one of them. It was ruined in iho 
middle ages, and reconstructed under Sixtus IV. in 1774 hy 
Baccio Pill I el li. 

Pons Palatinns or Senatnriys, now called Ponte Rotto, 
W'ls below the Fabnciaii and Gratian bridges, and above 
the Suhlician; only three arches of it reiiiaiii, on tiic Trans- 
it* vc re .side. It was fust built !)y P. Cornelius Scipio AiVi- 
caiius, and was repaired by Auguhlus. It was a \ory 
liaiuLomc bridge, and had a roof supported by inaiblo 
columns. Being carried oil* by a great flood, it was rebuilt 
by Pope Puis III., and again by Giegory XIII. in 1575; 
after whu-li it. broke down, and not been repaired since. 

Pms Triumphdlis, called also Pans VaUcanus, was coii- 
strueled in a bend of the ri\er near llie Vhitieaii. It is coii- 
jccliired to have becii biiill by Caligula or Ni'io as a lueaus 
of ca'^y access to ibeir gardens on tlie Vatican. It aptk*ais 
to have been ruined about llie fifth century : some reiiuiins 
of llie rubble piers of this bridge may be seen when the 
water is low. 

Theatres and Amphitheatres, 

Theatre of Pmnpey, built by ami named after Pompi'V 
the Great, occupied ilu; space circumscribed by (lie ]);iI;ico 
called Pio, the Campo di Fiore, and the streets lalled 
Chiavari and Giuppenari. Under the palace there areMune 
ruins of this edifice. 

Theatre tf Marcellus, built by Augustus, and dedicated 
to Marcellus, son of Oct avia, his sister, in honour of whom 
he named the poilico attached to this theatre. This was 
llic second solid theatre constructed in Rome, and coiiMsled 
of three orders, the U|)por of which i.s entirely lost. The 
remains of this building are in the Piazza ^lontanara, and 
a small part near the entrance to the Palaz/o Orsini. \ 

\ small portion of the curved part of the tlieatre shows ilic 
remains of two orders of archilectuic, the Doric ami loiiic, 
both in a bad slate of preservation. Tho highest oulcr 
above tho Ionic is supplied by the upper story of tlic iim- 
dcrii dwellings, which arc formed in tho unticiil cuiwcd ft out 
of the ihealre. The stylo of the archilecturo is much .su- 
porior lo that of the Colosseum, and was the Pulladiaii 
model of the Roman Doric and Ionic orders. 

Flavian Amphitheatre, or CuIosslmiih, coramonced^ by 
Vespasian, in the last ^^ear of his life, on the site ot the 
great pond formed by Nero within the extent of hU Dumus 
Aurea. [Amphithkatrf..] 

^ Amphithealro called Caslreiffis, ^ small brick ampin? 

' VoL. XX.— O 
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thoiilru, at what time erec5*(Ml is unknown, hut probably, if 
we niiiy tVoui the stylo of biiekwork, in the first 

eeiitury of the Christ ian cora. It originally stooil without 
the walls of IServius Tullius, but duriin; the leign of Ho- 
norius it I'as employed to form ])art of the new enclosure, 
and the an-lies were tilled up. On the mside the form of a 
semi-ellipNO on its greatest a\is is all that can bo discerned ; 
but externally the engaged Corinthian columns of the lower 
Older, with their bruk capitals, are well preserved; of the 
njiper order there only remain a jiilaslor and part of an 
areh. During some excavations iiiado here, an Egyptian 
statue, and some pieces of marble with which the amplii- 
tiicatre was decorated, were discovered. 

Archer- 

Arch nf Titus stands near the ruins of the temple of 
Venus and Uoiiic. On the side facing the Colosseum is a 
lluel) cut inscription on the attic : 

SEXATVS . POPVLVSQVE HOMANVS. 

UIVO . TITO . niVI . VKSPASIANI . F 
VESPASIANO . AV(;. 

I!rccfed by Domitian. in honour of Titus, and to com- 
niLMuorafo the great event of the conquest of Jerusalem. 
It IS of Pentelic marble, and of an elegant design, but with 
only one arch. On each sido wero iluted columns of the 
eomposilo order, of which only two on each side, and these 
iinperfoct, are antique ; the rest of the arch was restored 
by Pius VII. On the sides of the piei*s under the arcli, 
which is highly decorated, are two very fine bas-reliefs, 
illustrating the victory of Titus over the .lews. In one of 
them is represented the golden table, the trumpets and 
horns of silver, and the golden candlcatick with its branches. 
Tljo triumph of Titus is represented also on tlie fric^se on 
the outside of the arch. 

Arch nf Septimius Srv/^rus^ erected a.d. 20o, by the se- 
nate and Roman people, in honour of Septiniius Soverus, 
and his son^ Caracalla and Gcfa, for their victories over the 
PurthiaiiN, the Arabs, the Adiabeiii, and other oriental na- 
liomi. In the long inscription on the attic may he recog- 
nised ihfit'rasnro made by Caracalla when be changed the 
expression, et . p . skptimio . l . v . r, . kt/K . noh . vui, for 
p . p . oPftMis . FOKTissJMis . Qvn . luiiNci PTHVs. The arcli 
IS of Pentelic luarblo, with archway.s and transverse arch- 
ways through the piers of the centre arch. Each front is 
decorated with four tinted columns, and a senes of bas- 
reliefs, which, though not of a high order, are highly inte- 
resting as a picture of the modes of warfare and the com- 
missariat of a Human army. From a medal of Severus 
and Caracalla, it appears that the attic of the arch was deco- 
rated willi a chariot drawn by six horses, and in the chariot 
was placed the emperor between his two .sons: on each side 
of the car was a suhlier on foot and a soldier on horscha(*k. 
The whole of the mouldings and the \anlting are highly 
enriched with carved ornaments. An accumulation of earth 
had half buried this monument when it was first excavated 
by Pius VII., and aflcrwaid.s by J..eo XII., Pius VIL, and 
Gregory XIV. 

Ai'ch of Constantine^ erected in coinmcmoKalidn of bis 
great victoryover Maxenlius, stand.snear the l\tela Sudans, 
and fronting the Colosseum. Formed with three archwa)s, 
adorned with four beautiful columns of giallo antico on 
each side, and enriched with many fine has- reliefs and slatues, 
as well as with spccimcusof art of nidilf'erent workmanship, 
it shows the decline of art at that period. The fine parts 
are supposed to have been taken from a triumphal arch 
erected to Trajan, the situation of which is unknown. It is 
also possible that some might have been taken from the forum 
of Trajan. The statues of the Dacian prisoners are probably 
taken from an arch of Trajan. Above the attic was a 
triumphal quadriga. The arch remained partially buried 
until It was excavated by Pius VTI., who enclosed the base- 
ment within a circular w'a^I. During the reigns of his suc- 
sors the wdiolc of the surrounding earth has been removed, 
so that the roadway now passes under it. 

Arch of Volabella, This single arch of Iravertino was 
constructed a.d. 10, by the consuls Publius Cornelius Dola- 
beila and Cuius Junius Silaiius. It stands near the church 
of S. Giovanni and Paolo, and is thought to have been the en- 
tranco to the Campus Martialis, where the Equiria, or eques- 
trian games in honour of Mars, were celebrated, when the 
Campus Martius wu.s inundated by the Tiber. This cam- 
pus stands immediately to the left after pas.sing the opening. 
Jt is Hanked on the west by a magnificent substrnction of 
large mches belonging to the Nympliseum of Nero and 


Temple of Claudius. Nero took advantage of the arch of 
Dolabella, and passed his aqueduct over it, the arch of 
which is still extant. 

Arcfi of Uatlienus, upon the site of the Esquilino gale, 
dedicated to Galiionus and Salonina, by Marcus Aurelius 
Victor. The gate is formed of a single arch, adorned with 
four pilasters, and Hanked with two buttresses, a part of 
one of which remains on the side towards the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. The structure is formed of large 
blocks of travertine, and is of u plain and simple but not a 
bad style of arcbitpcture. 

Arcrl of Drusus, erected across the Appian way, close to 
the gate of Et. Sebastian, by the senate, to Claudius Nero 
Dni.sus, father of the emperor Claudius. It consists of one 
arch only, adorned on each side with two marble column.sof 
the composite order ; above the entablature are the rciniiiiis 
of a pediment, and there was also an attic. Caracalla u.scd 
the arch as part of the line of his aqueduct for his Thermo). 
An extant coin gi\cs a faithful representation of this arcli 
when perfect. Excavations have lately been made round 
this building. The arch appears to have been veneered 
with marble ; but the cornices wore formed of solid blocks 
of that material. 

Arch of Janus Quadrifro?is, silualcAl in the Vclahrura ; 
the exact date of its erection is unknown, hut from its de- 
based style and want of siijiplicity, it may be ailnbutcil to a 
period after Septimius Severuh. Tiic form is .Mjuarc, 105 
palms on each face, with a largo arch in each front, forming 
an open vaulted space. In each of the piers .supporting the 
arch arc twcUe niches in two row.^i, between which were 
small columns as a decoration forming a double order. 'J’he 
construction is formed of largo blocks of while marble. The 
upper part is ruined, and it was held by iho Frangipani as a 
fortress during the civil wais. 

Arch of Srptimi us Severus, commonly called the Arch of 
the Goldsmiths, is situated also in the Velabrum, and close 
to the arch of Janus. Tliis small sirucluro, in a si\Je 
which shows the decadence of art, is highly ciiriclird, and 
consists of a single opening, square in form, and supported 
on broad pibslers filled with ornament. The following in- 
scription shows it to have been elected by the kiiikeis and 
dealor.s of the Forum Ilouninii, in honour of Sepliniius 
S<‘verns Julia Domna, his wife, and Caracalla: — 

JM1», CAKS. L. SKCTIMIO . SE\ KUO . 1*10 . PLHTIV \('l. AV(.. 

AKAHTC. AJUADKNlC. PAUT IIIC, M VX. FOKTISSIMO . I’KLl- 
CINSIMO. 

PONT. MAX. TlilU. POTKST. XII. TMl*. M. (.r*-:. III. mUI. 
PATUIAK . ET. 

IMP. CAKS. .M. AVilKJ.lO . ANTOMNO . I'K) . l l-.J.K I . A\tJ. 
TitiU. POTEST. VI/. COS. III. 

FUIJTISSIMU . FKLICISSLMOQPK . PUJNC IPl . P. 1*. PKl>< Os. J- V. 

1\J,I\K. VV(t. MATUI. AV(i. N, KT. CASIKOKYM. ET . M.- 
N\TVS. KT . PVTIIMK . hi . I M P. ( Vl-s. 

M. AVIlhhll . ANTONIM . PIl . IhMi Is . WO 
PAKTIllCl. MAXIMI. IIKITANNKI. MAMMI, 

AliCKxNTAlllI . JiT . NKOOTIANTKS . liOAKlI . IIVIV.S . LOCI. 
tiVI. INVKHhNT . DKVOTl . NVMlNl . lORVAl. 

The name of Gcla was originally in the dedication, hut 
his name was eru.sed after his death. 

Co/unnis. 

Cohirnu of M. Aurelius Anionivus, in the Piazza Colon na. 
[Antonink Column.] 

Column of Antoninus Pius was discovered on the Monte 
Ciloru), in the house of the Mi.ssion, in 1709. It was of a 
single piece of red granite, and hod a while marble pedestal, 
now in the Vatican, representing alto-reliefs, with the in- 
scription : 

DIVO ANTONINO AVGVSTO PIO 
ANTONIN vs A Vr. VST vs ET 
VKRVS AVGVSTVS FILH. 

The shaft was 68 Roman palms long, and was used (o 
restore the ol)elisk.s erected by Pius VI. Tlii.s column, 
which is represented on the coins of Antoninus Pius, was 
enclosed with a fence, and most probably stood within tlio 
forum of Antoninus Pius, adjoining that of Aurelius, as did 
also the temple called the Temple of Antoninus Pius. 

Column of Trajan, formed of 34 pieces of while marble, 
situated in the forum of Trajan, and erected by tliat em- 
peror as a decoration to his great forum. Thu height repre- 
sents the height of the Quirinal cut away and removed /or 
the level site of his forum, aud is stated in the following 
inscription • 
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SEXATVS . rOPVLVSQVK HOMAN VS. 

IMP. C VESAUI . I>IVI . NKHVAK . V NKRVAK 
TU\JANO .AV«. GKllM. DACICO PONTIK. 

MAXIMO. TIUB. POT. XVlt. IMP VI. COS. VI. PP. 

AD . DKCLAUANDVM . QVANTAE . ALTITVDIX1S» 

MONS. KT . LOCVS . TANTIS OPERIHVS 
SIT K^/KSTVS, 

This column, admirable both for its proportion and for 
the design and execution of the bas-reliefs and ornuments, 
which arc in iho best taste, was the receptacle fur the ashes 
of Trajan. The spiral ba.s-relief5 do nut destroy the line of 
thcshufl by their projection, as in the column of Marcus 
Aurelius, called the Anlonine column. The Trajan column 
is, with few exceptions, in a high slate of preservation. A 
statue of St. Peter is placed on the pedestal at its summit, 
and it is ascended by a spiral staircase, 

CoUimnnf erected in the Forum Rom an iim by the 

Exarch Sinaragdns to the emperor Phocas, a.d. G08, according 
to an inscription on the pedestal. 

The erasure of the name of Phocas, made by Hcraclius, is 
disccrniblo on the pedestal of the tinted Corinthian column, 
which is of a much earlier date, probably of the time of the 
Aiitouincs. On the top of the capital Iheic was a gilt statue 
of tlie emperor. The pedo.^tal is placed on a llight of steps 
of a had construction, from which it is evident that the 
column was taken from some olher structure. 

Forums. i 

Forum of Norviu situated near the Forum Romanum, 
commenced by nomiliaii, and dedicated to Pallas. It was 
however terminated by KVuwa. It received tlio names of 
Transilorium and Pervinm, from its being a passage-way to 
olii'M- foiM. Two liutccl c(dumnsof the Corinthian order, 
half buried in the ground, with a rich eniahiaturo and attic 
over them, adorned with a has-rehef of Pallas or Horne, 
lonnod part of ilie internal decoration of the inclosure of the 
Innpie of Minerva. A large part of an irregular line of wall 
belonging to this forum is remarkable for its height and 
ni:i‘^‘-ive ma'soiiry of Traveiiino, set without cement. It is 
highly probable that the w\tU is much more an lien t than the 
dale ot the formation of the forum by Oomitian and Nerva. 
Through this wall there is an antient archway with the 
masoniy cut diagonally. See the Plan of the Forum, by 
hunsen, for the extent und po.silion of this forum. 

Forum nf Tmr Ji, adjoining tlic forum of Nerva. fSco 
llunson’s Flan.) Of this extensive forum only theCochlido 
column and part of the Basilica Ulpia can be seen ; the rest 
of the ^ite IS buried under the adjacent streets and houses 
Till* carlli round the pedestal of the oolunin was excavated 
111 1 during the })ontilicalo of Sixtus V. ; and Pius Vll. 
Ill IHl -2 and 1813 oausc4 the present area to he formed by the 
removal of the liouses and excavation of the silo of part of 
the Basilica. The columns arc of grey granite, and liave 
]>eeii replaced in llieir respective situations. The site of the 
steps and pedestals at their entrance may he distinguished, 
and numerous fragments of marble capitals, entablatures, 
and oriiainents arc ranged round the area. 

Mtscrl/aneous. 

Mamsrtine ami TuUian Prisons^ situated near the 
Capitol, close to the forum, built prior to the reign of Scrvins 
Tullms, and enlarged by him. Part of tho front, forty-live 
feet long and eighteen high, is constructed with large blocks 
ot' tufa without ceiiitmt ; a part is also buried in llie earth. 
C. VIUIVS. C. F. UVKINVS M. COCCKI VS .... NERVA, COSi EX. 
s. c. repaired this edifice m the reign of Tiberius, a.d, 22. 
The prison was divided into two iloor.s, and the round hole 
thiough which criminals were dropped into the lower prison 
still exists. 

Tahularium and JErarinm Sanctius, place for the public 
archives and treasure, constructed on (he side of tho Capitol, 
by Quintu.s I.ulalius Catiilus. Tho inscription referred to 
by Nardini after Poggio is : — 

Q. LVTATIVS . Q. F. Q. N. CATVLVS . COS. 

SVBSTttVCTIONKM KT . TAIIVI-ARIVM . S. .S. 

FACIENDVM . COKRAVIT. 

(Sec Plan of Rome, by Bunsen.) 

SeptMium, commonly called the Setto Sale, is near the 
baths of Titus, enlarged by Trajan. It is a largo brick ruin, 
and may be classed among the Piscinte, or reservoirs. It i.s 
thought lobe older than tho time of Titus, though it was 
applied to the use of his baths. It consists of two lloors, tho 
lower of which is buried in tlio ground ; the upper is divided 
into nine chambers, with tho opening from one to the other 
in a diagonal line. The construction is very solid. 


ClotwaMarima, said to havo been constructed liy Tar- 
quinius Priscu-s. Two parts of ibis cloaca only aro x-isiblo 
one near the arch of Janus Qiuidrifions. and iho other on 
tho Tiber near tho temple of Vesta. [Cloa('v.] 

Praetorian Camp, built by Sejanus, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, without the avails of Servius, to the norrh-e;mt of 
Rome, and dismantled by Constantine the Croat. Thiro 
sides of tbo walled enclosure of a rectangular figure wno 
joined by Honorius to hi.s new walls, and form aTai i^e lec- 
tangled recess on the plan of Rome. The appearance^uf the 
leading features of the camp may be collected liom a gold 
coin of Clamliiis. 

Meta Sudani, a fountain placed at the point of junction 
of four antient regions, the second, third, Mxlh, and tonili, 
and within a short distance of the Colossoum. It appe.ips 
to have been at least as old as tlie lime of Nero, and was 
reconstructed by J)omilian in the form of a cone, in tin; 
centre of a circular basin 80 Roman fed in diameler. This 
brick rim lias been entirely dixe.sled of its niarbla roveimg 
and ornaments; the w-aler came out iii a jot from tho 10 ( 1 ; 
a representation of it appears on the coins beaiiiig tlie im- 
press of the Flavian amphitheatre. In the com ihorc are 
two large figures: one may probably represent the colossal 
statue removed liere first by Vespasian and afiei wards re- 
moved by Hadrian. Tho gladiators of the anijilnlheairo 
are said to have washed themselves at tliis foiii'laiii. 

Portico of Octaviit, built by Augu.siiis, near the thoatri* 
of Marcellus, as a place of refuge lor ihe spectators in the 
theatre from a storm. The portico, wlmh w.is burnt, jiro- 
bably in the reign of Titn>, was rcslored liy the emperors 
SepliTuiiis Severii-j and Caracalla. 

The ruin eousists of one of the prineip.il eii trances 
which had two fronts similrir m de-igii and proponion ; each 
front wa.s adorned with four lliiied Coi inllii.iii columns of 
white marble and two pilasler>, suppuiiing an eiiiahlatiin* 
and pediment. Sexeral eolumns of Cijiol.no and C'arj.siiaii 
iiiarhle are walled into the houses of tlie fish lUarUet, which 
IS Its present destination. 

The restmalion by Septnnivis Severus may earily he dis- 
tinguished. A large brick aich and brick piers h.'i\e been 
constructed to suppoit Uie entaldatuie luim'd In the lire; 
some Ollier remains r*f brick arches elearlv imlicati*. /rom iho 
dilference in consiriiclion, the restmalion. The st\Je of the 
original building i.s hold, simple, and worihy of the xVngustaii 
age. A part of tlie ])ui(ico is mow used as a clniich. 

Pilnce of the eoimuenccd l»y Auu,usUis Cicsar, 

on tlio Bile of the house of lloilensius, the orator, and 
of (’atihne, Augvistus addetl to the original dwelling 
of lloiteiisius a temple dedicated to Apollo, with a juirheo 
of Numidiaii columns, and also a library. Tins palace, with 
Its posterior ailditions, was di>l mguislied hv the name of 
‘Doinus Augostana.’ It was eM»*iidedb} Tiheriiis, towards 
the Volabrum, to the extiemity of tho hill. This part, in 
contradistinction to the l)omu.s Augustaiui. was called 
‘Doinus Tibenana.’ U was inciea'ul lowaids the foinin 
1)} Cahgula, and united to the ('apiiol bv a bnd o*, whieli 
wa.s afterwacd.s destroied b\ (.'landms. 3’ho l\ihilme not 
botng sufficient for Nero, ho exiendcd Ihe palace of the 
Cajsar.s over tin* wliole of the plain between it, the (’a*lius, 
and Ihe K>qiiihne. and a part men of Iho Ksqinliue ii‘*eli, 
tliu.s uniting the palace witii the gardens of Miccenas. 
This extensive pahiec having been doslrovod by the great 
fire of Uoiiic in the reign of Nero, il wa.s ichiull by him 
in a sumptuous style, and called iho Doinus .\uiea. After 
having snifered many changes and mutilations during llie 
reigns of successive em pen a-s, ii was much mjuiod at the 
sacking of Rome by the Vandals. Yet Hcraclius mhalnied 
it in the seventh century, and in the time of Fopc Con- 
.stanlino, iu the beginning of tho eighth ccniury, iho gieater 
part of it was standing. Extensive remains of tho sub- 
structions and sjnie of the coixidor.s still exist, especially 
towards tho Circus IVfaxmius. A rude coloured «lraw mg 
ill the print- room of the British Museum, among ihe fi-lu'S 
of original drawings, rc])rcsenis a portion of a inph' ''toiu.d 
colonnade, as il stood iu the sevcnlceuth century. Tim 
ruins of tho palace of fho Cm.sars stood in wliat is now 
called theOi'ti Farnesiani, and here may be iecogiii>cd the 
position of apart of the palace of Auguslii.s of that ()f Tibe- 
rius, of Caligula, and of Nero. Tlie rno>t extensive parts 
of the ruins arc tho foundations 'and ha-emeiit.s w hich bUs- 
tained the external porticos, and the h.«*4eiiients of the other 
parts of the p*alace, which from time to time was enlaiged* 
On tho higher part of tho hill may bo seen considerable rc 
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mains of Hio famous Palatine library, built by Augustus*, 
and the uiagnifu^ent f('m|)]{' of Apello connccled \mi1i il, and 
built after llie vi<*lory of Actiuni. Towauls llio Circus 
Maximus are the fouiulaiions of ibo ihoalre built by Cali- 
gula, in tlje palace wbii li he joined on lu the front of the 
house of Augustus. Near the temple of Apollo, but below 
it, there are two small eliainbers, called the baths of Livia, 
which are very well preserved, and the painting and gilding 
uiv in good taste. 

Villa (\fthe Quhifilii, extensive ruins, at the distance of 
five miles froiii Roiiic, on the Via Latina, hilherlo called 
‘ Ruins of tlie I'ligU'' Iwcmouius.’ This villa was budt by 
the Quint ilii, who were destroyed by Coimnodus. The 
inscription on ilie leaden pipes dug up in the villa contains 
tlie name of the Qinntilii. Among the rums, which appear 
lo liave l)cen enlarged or restored about tlio close of the 
third or beginning of the fourth century, may be distin- 
guished an amphitheatre, two magnincent bathmg-halLs, an 
aqueduct, and a fountain. » 

F'uuntain (tf Jis^eria^ erroneously so called, is a chamber, 
situated in a valley about a mile from the Porta Latina, 
and at a short distance from the Via Latina. It appears 
from its construction to bo a e»)inhination of reticulated with 
lateral work, and lo be about the age of Vespasian. It is a 
chamber which contains eleven niches. 'I'hc pavement was 
of serpentine ; the hiwer part of the walls was once adorned 
with verde a[iti(|ue, and the inolics were lined wiili white 
itiarhle, with luaigins of rosso antico. All these embellish- 
ments arc gone, and there is only a mutilated recumbent 
statue at the extremity of the chamber. A small spring of 
water .'<till oozes from this building. 

Curia llostilia, on the southern side of the Forum. 
Three walls only of this building remain ; they were ori- 
ginally covered with iiiurble, and the ia(;ade was probably 
decorated with columns. 

Milliariiim Aureumt close to the arch of Sopfimius Seve- 
rus, in the Forum Romauum. On tlicleft, looking towards 
the Capitol, is a circular terminal, placed on a circular base- 
ment lined with marble. 

Circus Maximus, situated in the valley at Iho south side 
of the Palatine bill, was founded by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and restored and enlarged by Julius Cu'sar. Augustus 
erected the obelisk of tlie spina. It was burnt in the great 
lire of Rome under Nero. VespaMan restoicd and perhaps 
enlarged it. Trajan cmbcllwhed it, and under Constantine 
the Great it was again repaired and beautified, and his son 
Constantuis erected the second obelisk, OF this vast edifice 
the geiieial form only is distinguishable in the vineyard in 
which it now stands. 

Cirrus of Romulus\ commonly called the circus of Caracalla 
[CiRCU.s], is adjoining to the temple of Romulus, and is of 
^ the same style of brick con.struction. This circus was con- 
secrated by Maxeiilius, a.J). 311, according lo the inscrip- 
tion upon it. 

Topourmuiy of Antiknt Rome. 

It is iinivorsully admitted that the part of Rome which 
was said to have been built by Romulus, occupied the l*ala- 
tiiie hill on tlie eastern side of the Tiber. This town on the 
hill was, aeeordin<; lo the custom of the Latins (Guttling, 
Geschichie dcr Rom. Hfaatsvcrfassumr, ]). 17), built in a 
stpiare ibrio, whence it is called Roma Quadrnta (Fest., s. 
V.; J^iunys. IlaL, i. H.s); it was intersected by two riiuin 
streets, one vuiining' from north to .south, tlie other from 
cast to vve.st. The point at wiiich these streets intersected 
eacli other was called gruina, or ;gro7//tt ( from which perhaps 
the name Roma was formed), and someiimes mnndus. 
This spot, winch itself formed a srjuarc, existed till a very 
late period, aiul was surrounded by a wall. This original 
Roma is generally supposed to have had three gates: 1, 
Porta Mucionis, or Mug(yiia, at Ilic northern extremity of 
the hill, which looked towards the norflicrn part of the 
Forum Romauum; Porta Romaiiula, or Rornami; and 
3, the Porta Janualis. The Pomeriuiu, that is, the precincts 
within which angiiria cmild Im taken, ran, according to 
Gelliiis (xili. Id, 2) round the foot of tho hill; but it seems 
lo have been extended even before llie union of Rome 
with any of the neighbouring places, for, according to the 
description of Tacitus (Annal.,x]i. 24), the Pomcriura em- 
braced not only tho sides of the lull, but a considerable por- 
tion of the adjoining plain. Il ran from the Forum 
Boarium through tho valley of the Circus Maximus, in- 
cluding tho Ara Maxima, to fno Ara Const, along the foot 


of the Palatine as far ns tho Curim Veteres, subsequently 
the Thernim Trajan i. From thence it proceeded along the 
top of the Vclia to the chapel of the Lares, subsequently the 
Arch of Titus; it then crossed tho valley between the Cib- 
lius, tho Caiiiuo, and the Velia, The space from this last- 
mentioned place to the point from which it commenced, sub- 
sequently the Forum Rotiianum, through which no line is 
mentioned, was then a lake or swamp. (Niebuhr, Htst. of 
Home, i. 288.) The town itself, which had about the same 
extent as the Pomeriuin, was probably surroumled by a 
wall and a iiarrow ditch. Towards the (’apitoliue and the 
Aventine respeetively it was surrounded by swamps and 
ponds. Between the Palatine and Crolius the valley was not 
so deep, and it contained a long tract of elevated ground 
called the Velia, on which side tlie town, being easy of 
access, reijuired fortifications. 

As early us tho time of Romulus, Etruscan settlements 
existed on the Ciclian hill, and extended over Mens Cispiua 
and Oppius, which are parts of the Esquilino. Whether 
these Etruscans lived in open villages or fortified places is 
unknown; but we learn from Varro that they vveio com- 
pelled by tho Romans lo abandon their seats on the lulls, 
and to de.^cend into the plains between the Caelius and the 
Esquiliue, whence the Vicus Tusciis in that district de- 
rived Its name. The principal of these .Etruscan sclUe- 
ments was, according lo llio well-known liypothesis of 
Niebuhr, called Lncerum. 

The three hills norlli of the Palatine, that i.s, the Quiii- 
nal, Viminal, and Capitoline, were occupied by Sabines, 
and the last of these hills was their citadel. Their town or. 
the Quirinal was, according to Niebulir, called Quiriuui 
When the Latin and Sabiiie towns became united, the val- 
leys between the lulls must have been drained, and the 
cloacED by which this was elfected belong lo the earliest 
archilcciuval remains of Rome. (Niebulir, i. .11) 1, et seq.) 
The valley between the Palatine and Capitoline was set 
apart as the place of meeting for the two nations (Comi- 
tium and Forum Romanuni), and the boundary between 
the territories of the two tow'iis was probably marked by tho 
Via Sacra, w’hich came down from the lop of the Velia, ran 
between the Quirinal and the Palatine, and then making a 
bend proceeded between the latter hill and the Capilolme, 
as far as the lenif»le of Vcs>ta, whence it turned right across 
the Com It I um towards the gate of the Palatine. 

The Seven Hills inhabited bylhe.se tliree dilTerent nations 
were united into one town, and surrounded by a wall by 
king Serv ins Tullius. The Ponicrium had been extended 
with the increase of the ci‘y, but the Avculine, though 
included in the new wall, did not lie within the Pumeiium, 
and it continued to be ehiclly inhabited by plebeian.-^. Hence 
it is not mentioned among the districts of the city by Vai ro, 
who culls them Palaliurn, Velia, Cciinalus, Cioliii.s, Fa- 
giital, Oppius, and Cispiiis. All Ihe.'-e weie within the new 
Pomurium. Cernialus was the spot at the foot of the P.ilu- 
line, W'hero the J..upercal and tho Ficus Ruminulis v'cie, 
and vvhcie in early limes, when llie waters vveiu high, the 
ground was Hooded from the Velalnum. The Fagutal was, 
according lo Niebuhr, the wide ])liiin between the Palatine 
and the Crolius-Seplizoniuin and the Colosseum. Tlie new 
fortification con.sisted in some places of a wall, probably with 
towers at certain intervals; in other places the steep sides of 
the hills rendered artificial fortifications unnecessary, lor 
instance, on the w'eslern side of the Capitoline. Tlie north- 
eastern part from the Colline to the Esquiliue gate, seven- 
eighths of a mile in length, was fortified by a wall, or lathcr 
mound. From the border of a moat 100 feet broad and ;io 
feet deep, was raised a wall 50 feet wide and above 00 high, 
faced towards the moat with llagstones, and Hanked vv^th 
towers. (Niebuhr, i., p. 394, &c.) Traces of this gigantic 
work are still visible. From the Colline gate the wall ran 
in a south-west direction along the skirts of tho (Quirinal, 
then turned off lo llie western side of tho Capitoline, and 
proceeded along this hill through the h»w gi*ouiids between 
the Palatine and tho river towards tho northern ))oint of 
the Aventine. It then ran along the western and somlicrn 
sides of the Aventine, crossed the valley between this hill 
and Monte San Bulbina, part of which was enclosed towards 
the ‘southern skirts of Caelius, and after running along 
them, it proceeded in a northern direction towards tho K.s- 
miihne gale at the sonlliern exlroinily of the great mound. 
The galea of this wall, as far as they. can be ascertained, 
were : — 1 , Porta Salutari.s. 2, Porta Sangualis: both led from 
thq Campus Marlius to the Quirinal. On the same «ide 
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lay probably— 3, Porta Fontinalis, from which, in tho time 
Kepiiblic, an arcade led to the altar of Mara in the 
Campus Martins. 4, Porta Ratumciia, probably on the 
norlhorn side of the Capilolinc, and likewise leading to the 
Cainpua Martins. 5, Porta Carnientulis, on the southern side 
of ilio Capilolino, and noaj: the present Vicolo della BuCalii. 
This gale, together with the — G, Porta Triuraphalis, and 
7, PorUv Fluincntana, lay in the line of the wall which ran 
across the low ground from the Capitolinc to the Avenline, 
and not, as has generally been supposed, in a straight line 
from tho soiuhcrn end of the Capitolinc to the river, which 
siipposiliori has suggested an entirely false ilirectioii of the 
wall of Servius in tliis part. The Porta Flumeiitana was 
near to or on the spot of the Janus Quudrifrons, and the 
Purla Triumphalis at the north-weslorn entrance of the 
Circus Maximus. Near this gale, or periiaps connected 
with it, were the so-called— 8, Duodocim Porlac, which Pliny 
reckons as one gale. 9, Porta Trigemina, a little below the 
Clivus Sublicius, leading up tho Aventino from the Forum 
Puaiiuni. On the stoop side of this lull towards the river 
there was no gale. The next was thc—lO, Porta Navalis, 
which, in early limes, probably led to Ostia. The district 
heforo it was called Rcgio Navalis; it was tho ship- wharf 
and maritime arsenal of the city, and a groat number of 
inagaznu'S W’erc built in tins phtin, Petweeii the Porta 
Na\ahs and the Porta CapcMia, on ihoCaDlius, we have three 
gates— 11, Purla Naevia; 12, Porta Raudusciilana ; and — 
13, Porta Lavernalis. The first of tliese three lay probably 
in the valley between the Aventine and Monte San Balhina; 
the second on the hill of San Rilbiiia, and the third in the 
valley between this hill and the Cidius, that is, south of the 
IVn Ia Capena. Tho Forla Raudusciilana must have been 
the point at which the road to Ardea commenced. N, 
Porta Capena was probably at tlie foot of the Cmlian hill. 
The exact course of the wall from this gate towards the 
i'a^t, and then north towards the Ksijiiiline gate, cannot be 
clearly ascertained, though wo know that the Lateran was 
not included. 15, Porta Caolirnontana must have been 
towaids the E.sqiiiliiie. IG, Porta Ksquilma was at the 
southern cud of the great norlli-ca8t<*rn wall, near the arch 
of Callieiius; from it issued the Via Pneuestina and Lahi- 
cana. 1 7, Porta Querculana was probably in the valley be- 
Iwcoii tile ('lohusand Ksqiiilino. The gi eat wall commenc- 
ing at the Ksquiline gale, in its whole e.xtent from south to 
nortli, had Imo gates besides the Escjuiline, vi/.. IH, Porta 
Viininal.'s, wliich lay about the muhlle of the wall; and 
J‘h Porta Collina, which must have been on the spot where 
♦I..J Via Salaria and Nonienlana meet. Tho sites of the 
porta Catulana and Piacularis are entirely unknown. 

The whole circurnferenee of the walls of Scrsui?* Tullius 
was about six miles. They included considerable tracts of 
land which were not occupied by buildings, but were cither 
]iiisiure-giound.s or covered with wood or lliickcls, such as 
giCat parts of the Esquiline and Viniinal. Accordingly in 
nines of war the people of ihc surrounding districls took 
retugc within the walls of the city, where they found suf- 
ticuoit spa(!e and food for ihoir callle. It was however prin- 
cipally the inner space near the wall itself which was not 
occupied by buildings until a very late period. Servius Tullius 
divided the whole city witliin the walls into four regions, 
which coincided with the four city tribes into which he 
divided the commonalty. The Capitoline, which was the 
city of the gods, and the town on the Aventiiic, were not 
included in these regions. Their names wore: J, Re^io 
Hitliumna, comprehending the Crolius, the CarimL\and the 
valley between them (aftoi wards the. site of the Colo.>sciun), 
the Via Sacia, and theSuburii; 'I, Rcgio list juih'na, com- 
piling the whole of the flscjuilinj, as far as they were in- 
cluded within the wall; 3, licgio CoUina, extending oyer 
the Vimiiuil and Quiriiial; ana 4, Rcgio PulatlNUt which 
comprehended iho whole of tho Palatine. 

Each of these regions was again subdivided into six dis- 
tricts, which derived their names from tho Sacella Argaco- 
ruin, which probably stood wherever tw'o streets crossed’ each 
other, so that these subdivi.Mons appear 1o have been eom- 
piuit masses of houses, such as wore subsequently called 
viciis. Their number is stated by Vario to have been Ivveiity- 
Roveii : twenty-four belonging to the four regions, and the 
three remaining ones probably to the Capitolinc. 

Many great buildings wore erected at Rome during the 
kingly period. The great temple of Jupiter was on the 
Capitol. The prison of Tullius, called Career Tulliaiiu.N or 
Mamortinua, was at the eastern foot of tho Capitoline. It is 


uncertain whothev tho remains ovo genuine wliich are 
ircnerally considered to belong to ibis piisou. Tlic Circus 
Maximus was between the Palatmc ar.d Avcniiuo of 
which thbre are probably no remains. Tim Fonim 
rnanum was between the Palatine and Capuolnii;. qi,,^ 
Cloaca Maxima earned tho waters of the Velabrum ;ui,l 
the Forum Rornaniim into the Tiber, and w’as a .slujumdous 
work. The wall of tho elder Tarquiu fuimcMl an emb.uik- 
ment on the cast side of the river: the remains are .^nll 
visible to some extent. Of the wall t»f Servins Ti\lliu.s few 
traces remain; but it existed in the eighih ciMiim-y of 
Rome, as api»cars from the description of IMinyOn. 5), "and 
fiom Dion5siiis of Halicarnassus (ix., p. G24). 

During the early part of the RcpuMic, we find no ineiiiion 
of such gieat architectural works as those which were built 
during the period of the kings; but, with the increase of 
the population, many of the uncultivated and uninhabuiMl 
districts must have gradually become covered with hoii.^cs. 
About 120 years after the cslablislimcnt of the republic, 
when the city was taken by the Gauls, the whole was eon- 
sumed by fire, wdlh the exception of tho Capitol, a few Ikmi.m's 
on the Palatine, and some of the works above eiinnicrated, 
the magnitude of which saved them fioni desfruclion. 'fhe 
hasty mode in whiidi the city was rtdiuilt explaiii.s the fact 
that down to the time of Nero the stieets of Koine were 
narrow', irregular, and crooked, and, in point of beauty and 
regularity, Rome was far inferior to most of the other 151 eat 
towns in Italy. After this restoration, a lung time probably 
j'Ui-scd before any new ground was built upon. Down to 
the iifih century of the city, \)rivate liomses were gyncrally 
covered with shingles and tliere continued to be a number 
of gloves within the walls of the city. But towards the 
end of the period whicli is comprised between tho Gallic 
conllagration and the end of tlie second Punic war, Homo 
began to be embellished wdth Icinjiles, which however, both 
as to material and arclnleclure, were far inferior to the tem- 
ples of Greece. High roads and aqueducts also began pi be 
built. The streets of the city itself were not paved, though 
we have no reason to suppose that they were neglected. 
At a somewhat later period wc 11 nd public places, streets, 
and walks under the porticos, commonly paved with large 
square blocks of tuflTo or of ti avertino. 1 n the year 1 70 n.c., 
Iho ccnsiors ordered the streets of llic city to he paverl with 
blocks of basalt, whicli were laid on a stratum of gravel, 
such as is .‘^till visible in a part of the Via Appia. At tho 
lime of the war with Hannibal, the di.slnct near the river, 
helwcen the Capitolinc and Aventine, was almost entirely 
covered with buildings, and it was called Extra Povtiim 
Flumcnlaiiani. 

The private hoii.ses had from the earliest times been very 
simple in structure; hut after the conquest of Grccee, and 
more especially of A'^ia, nidividnals began to build their 
dwellings in a magniUcent ‘■tvle, and the tasle for splendi<l 
inau'^ions and palaecs ineieaMMl so vapidly, that a house like 
tlial of Crassu.N which at liKst wa.s univeisally admired f.)r 
its splendour and nngniticcncc, in the cour se of a few \e|irs 
was lost, among superior buildings. Public edifices how- 
ever .still renuiiiied tlie chuf ohjecN of the pride of tho 
Romans. Thealrc.s a cla-vs of buildings whieh had once 
been sc.ircely tolerated, were erected in sevi'ral parts id' 
Rome during the la.sl (‘ontnry of tlie republic, especially 
aflcr the time of Sulla. During tlio civil wars between 
I^Iarius ami Sulla wc find that ilic number of houses had 
increased to suc!i a degree, that tho walks of Servius Tul- 
lius in several parts lay within tho cUy itself, and Niebuhr 
thinks it not improbable that at this lime a>uharl) already 
existed in tlio plain west of the Tiber, which was afierwanU 
called the Ue.;io Transliherina. At tho beginning of the 
eighth century of tho city, another siihurh is meiilioiicd. 
In /Kmiliams, between the Circus Fhuninius and the Qui- 
rimil. A third arose south of tlio Otdius, a niiW from ilie 
Porta Capena, and was called A*1 Mai t is. 

Of all iho splendid buildings which were vai'-od duiiiig 
the latter pari of the republic, scirctdy any iracc.s exist, 
and tlie only remains winch <an with any prolMluId) be 
reckoned among them, arc the suh^iriuMions of tlnee an- 
tieiU temples below the church of San Nicola in C^ireere ; 
tho so-calleil temple of Fortuna Virilis, not iar Iiom the 
theatre of Marccllus; and perhaps also the three columns of 
the so-called temple of C’astor and I’ollux, boiuin. 

Augustus might W'cU say that Ik* liad clianged Rome from 
a city of bricks into one of luarhle. for the roads, aqueducls, 
and public buildings of overy description, temples, aicailcs, 
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jiivl theatres, which were vaisctl during hia long and peace- 
ful reign, were almost innumerable, Tho whole plain be- 
tween the Quirinal and the river became a new town, which 
in splendour and magnificence far surpassed the ciiy of the 
hills: this new town was one mass of temples, arcades, 
theatres, and public places of amusement, nut interrupted 
by any private habitations. Aqiietluets for the purpose of 
supplying the city with water had been built as early as the 
year 313 b.c., and the first (Aipia Claudia) was begun by 
Appius Claudius. It ran almost entirely under ground, and 
conveyed the water from a distance of about eiglit miles 
the direction of the Porta Capena into the city. Other 
aqueducts {Auio rclu^, ii73 n.c. ; Aqua Marcuu 145 n.c.; 
Tepahy 127 n.r. ; Julia^ 35 n.c.) wore constructed, but it 
was not until llio Imperial period that this kind of architec- 
ture reached perfection, and most of tho remains which are 
still extant belong to the period of the Empire. They were 
mostly built upon arches, which had an easy inclination, so 
that the water ran gently from its source toward.s the city. 
Augustus built two now aqueducts (Aqua Ahiclina or 
Aujs^uxta, and Aqua V.h'^^a), and increased tho Marcia. 
Subsequent emperors added the Aqua CJaiidh^ Auio 
unvus (both in a.d. 50) ; Aqua Trajamt, a.d. Ill); Autoui- 
w/awa (a.d. 212); AUctnudnua (a.d. 230) ; and 7w?Vi (\.d. 
300). (Frontinus, De Aqurrductihis UrhU Romiv ; Platnor, 
Beschreibun^ der Sfadf /ifo/w, i., p. 105, &e.) The division 
into four regions, made by ScrviusTullius, had remained un- 
altered ; but Augustus, for the convenience of administration, 
divided the whole city, both within and without tho walls of 
Servius, into fourteen new regions, a division which continued 
'to tho eighth century, when it began gradually to give way to 
the Ecclesiastical division into seven regions. Each of the 
Augustan regions, according to a survey taken in the reign 
of Vespasian, contained nineteen, or, according to a later 
account, twenty-two vici, with as many sacclla in places 
w'hcre two streets crossed each other (in conipitis). Each 
vicus seems, on an average, to h^ivc contained about 230 
dwelling-houses, so that every region contained rather more 
than 3000. About one twenly-fifib part of Ibis number of 
houses were domus, that is, habitations of the rich (palazzi), 
with a portico in front and an extensive inner court (atrium). 
The remaining twenty-four twenty-fifths consisted of iti- 
sulcPt that is, habitations for citizens of the middle and 
lower classes; they had no portico in front, but mostly an 
open s))ace which served as a shop or workshop. In the in- 
terior they may have had a court, but of smaller extent 
than the atrium of a domu^. The number of these insulas 
was about 44,000. All Roman houses were very high. 
Augustus fixed 70, and Trajan GO feet as the height,. above 
which none wore allowed to be built; and the upper story 
was generally of wood. It was a law of the. Twelve Tables 
which also occurs in the Homan legislalion of later times, that 
no two houses, whether doinus or insultc, should be built 
closely together; but that an open space of Hno feet should 
be loftbclwoen them. The fourteen regions of Augustu.s are : 
— Porta Capena, to the south of the gale of iliis name. 
2, CiDlimonlium, which embraced the whole of the Cmlian 
hill. 3, Isis ct Scrapis, the valley between the Caehus, 
Palatiqe, and Esquiline. 4, Via Sacra, or Templurn Paeis. 
5, Rogio Esquilina. 6, Alla Semita. 7, Via Lata. 8, Fo- 
rum Rordanum. 9, Circus Flaminius. lu, Palatium. 11, 
Circus Maximus. 12, Piscina Publica. 13, Aventinus. 
1 4, Regio Transtiberina. 

Tiberius, besides completing many of tho buildings of his 
predecessor, began the Praetorian camp on the north-cast 
side of the city, in the Campus Viminalis, and surrounded 
it with high walls. The wealthy Romans at this time had 
their palaces principally in the district from the Porta 
Col Una to the Porta Cielimontana ; they did however not 
form streets, but lay in gardens within the fields between 
the high roads which issued from the city ; and hence they 
are generally called Horti, as Horii Mnecenatis, Pallantiani, 
Epaphroditi, &e. All that had been done for tho embel- 
lishment of the city previous to tho reign of Nero was 
eclipsed by the magnificent buildings of tins emperor; but 
the greater part of these works, together with those of 
ftirmor days, perished in the cunliagration which took place 
ill liis reign. His plan of restoring Rome was gigantic, and, 
proved to be impracticable : he proposed to make Rome a 
port, and to connect it with tho sea by long walls from tho 
Capitol to Ostia. But all that lio could do, notwithstanding 
his profusion, was to restore those parts of the city which 
had been destroyed. The face of the new city however 


assumed a totally diflerent aspect. On the ruins of tho 
temples and the imperial palace on the Palatine rose the so- 
called Golden House of Nero, which occupied a space equal 
to a large town. The greatest care was taken to make tho 
new streets wide and straight, and that tho buildings should 
not exceed a reasonable height. In order to render possible 
tho execution of tho regular plan, the several quarters of 
the city were measured, and the heaps of ruins were removed 
and conveyed in ships to Ostia to fill up the marshes in its 
vic.tkity. ’All the new buildings were massive, and con- 
structed of the fire-proof peperino, without the old wooden 
upper story. The width of the now streets rendered it ne- 
cessary to extend the city beyond its former limits. Some 
time afterwards, in the reign of Ve.spasian, a measurement 
of the circumference of Rome was taken, according to which 
it amounted to IGJ Roman miles. The subsequent emperors 
continued to incivaso and embellish the city; but under 
Coramodus a great part was again consumed by a fire, which 
destroyed all the buildings on the Palatine. Septimius 
Severus exerted himself to restore the parts which had been 
burnt, and to ornament the city, and sorno of his buildings 
arc still extant. But the grandeur and magnificence of the 
thermao of Caracalla, south of the Porta Capena, surpassed 
all the works of his predecessors. Almost all the great 
buildings, or their remaiiis, which still exist at Rome, belong 
to the period between Nero and Constantino. 

The most extensive work of this latter period is the im 
menso wall, with its numerous towers, with which A urclian 
surrounded the cily. Tho work, which was completed m 
the reign of Probus (a.d. 276), does not however enable us U> 
form a correct estimate of the real extent of tho city, as the 
objects of the fortification may have rendered it necessary to 
onclose parts which were not covered with buildings. The 
Janiculus, which seems to liavc been fortified from the 
earliest times of the republic, was now for the first time in- 
cluded within the city w’alls, together with the RegioTraiis- 
tibcrina. On the north it embraced the whole of the Campus 
Martins, together with a considerable part of the Coll is 
Hortuloruui, or Mons Pincius; and on the south, the Mens 
Testaceus and a considerable portion of tho Via Appia and 
Latina. On the eastern side it enclosed the Amphitlu'atnim 
Castrense, and then proceeded northward to the Piiwloriaii 
camp. Most of the gates in this now wall were doternmied 
by and named after the great roads which common<‘ed at 
the gates in the Servian wall. The walls of modern Roiin*, 
as well as the gates, dilTcr in many parts from those built 
by Aurelian. The names of the gates of the Aurelian wall, 
beginning on the north and proceeding to the east and south, 
are: Porla Flaminia, Pinciana, Salaria, Nomentana, Tibur- 
tina, CoUatina, Pracncstina, Labicana, Asinaria, Metroiiia, 
Latina, A])pia, and Osliensis. Seven bridges connected tho 
eastern and western sides of the river. The whole circum- 
ference of those new fortifications was aliout 21 miles. In 
the time of Ilonoriiis somo parts of this wall were decayeil, 
and others had become useless on account of the great 
quantity of rubbish which had accumulated near them; 
but they wore restored by this emperor. (Plainer, Beach- 
reihun^ dcr Stadt Rom^ i., p. CIS.) Though the present 
w'alls, ns alreatly observed (p. 87), do not much exceed tho 
Iieight of fiflecn or twenty feet on tho inside, owing to tho 
nccuinnlation of rubbish, they arc in many places as much 
as fifty feet hi^h on the outside. 

Tho Prmtorian camp, south of the Porta Nomentana, in- 
tersected the A^urclian wall ; but Constantine destroyed the 
western side of tlio camp, whicli faced the city, and made 
the three remaining sides serve as continuations of the 
Aurelian wall. Some remains of these fortifications are 
still visible. 

After the time of Constantino, when the emperors and 
the Roman nobles had adopted tlio Christian religion, tho 
decay and destruction of the antient edifices commenced. 
The building of numerous churches was the inimediklo 
cause of this destruction. Neither the court nor private in- 
dividuals possessed sufficient wealth to raise buildings equal 
in form or material to those of their ancestors, and as noatnoii 
temples could not always bo converted into Christian 
churches, they wore generally pulled down and the materials 
used for other purposes. Numerous columns wore thus moved 
from their places, and the remaining parts ohhe edifices were 
carried away and used by any person who chose to take them. 
During tho fifth century of our n>ra great calamities wero in- ' 
dieted upon Rome by the ravages of the iniffthern barbariam^ 
though it is a mistake to suppose that thebuildings of Rome 
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suffered much injury from the invaders, for they could have 
110 interest in destroying anything, and all historians agree 
in staling that it was their principal object to carry away 
silver, and other costly things. The few buildings 
winch were destroyed at the capliue of the city by Alaric 
f ^1 1 0) were near the Porta Salaria, where the enemy entered. 
There are in this part still some remains of the house 
of Sallust which was destroyed on that occasion. A harder 
late befell (he city in 455, when it was taken by the Vandals, 
though oven then, and notwithstanding the sack of fourteen 
tlays, the buildings seem to have suffered little ; the precious 
metals were the main object of the cupidity of the barbarians. 
Tlieodoric and his iin mediate successors not only took the 
greatest care to ])rcscrve what remained, but even exerted 
themselves to restore tlio public buildings which had suffered 
or were beginning to decay. The population however ra- 
pidly decreased during the fifth century, and became im- 
poverished, so that towards the cud of the century the su- 
burbs around Romo seem to have no longer existed, with the 
exception of that which liad arisen between the northern 
extremity of the Janiculus and the Vatican. Romo was 
til us confined to the walla of Aurelian and their resto- 
ration by Ilonorius, and even within its precincts extensive 
districts were uninhabited, llie most remarkable buildings 
of former days indeed still existed, but after the reign of 
Deodatus tliey were entirely neglected, and thus ono after 
another they fell into decay and ruin. 

The antient writers who furnish information respecting 
the topography of antient Rome arc: Varro, Livy, Pliny, 
I'chlus, two little works commonly ascribed to Aurelius 
Victor and Rufus, the ‘ Notitiii,* the ‘Curiosum Urbis 
Rouiae.’ Strabo, Dionysius, and Dion Cassius. Tlic prin- 
cipal luodurn works on the topography of Rome are: Fla- 
vius Jlloudus, ‘Roma Instaurala,’ FlorciUia), 1742. The 
author ot tins work lived about the middle of the fifteenth 
Century, ftaitholonueus Marlianus, ‘Uibis Romae Topo* 
liiapbia/ Romo, 15J4, n'printed in 158S, though the author 
Jui'l piiblK«,li(’d an improved edition in 1544, foL Onuphrius 
F.iuviuius, ‘ Commcutaiiorum Hei publicuo Roinanae,’ hbb. 
Ill, ; the (h*Mt book Contains, * Antiquao Urbis Imago,* Venice, 
1558. 8VO. Guido Pancirolliis, - ‘ Urbis Roniao Debcnptio et 
do XI V Urbis Region ibusCommentarius,* Venice, 15113, Ibl. 
(icorgius Fiibricius, ‘ Romaiiarum Antiquitalum Libri Duo, 
ex aero, mUruioriluis, sa\is, membraiiis \etenbu3 collecti.’ 
"I’lie first edition appeared at llasel, without date, in 8vo. ; a 
second appeared in 15G7. It is reprinted with the work of 
I^lnvillms and others in the 4th vol. of ‘Graevii Thesaurus.* 
Alexander Donatus, ‘ Roma Veins uc Ueceiis,* Rome, l(i:t8, 
•Ito. This work has often been reprinted. Famianu Nar- 
diui, ‘ Roma Ant ica, cum Figuris,* Romo, KifiG, 4to. This 
wijrk, which gained \ery great celebrity, has often been re- 
printed, and was translated into Latin by Jac. Tullius (in tho 
’liius.iurus of Grao\ius). An improved edition, with nu- 
merous additions, majis, plans, &c., appeared in 1318 at 
Rome, by Nibby, in 4 vols. Svo. 

Glaus Rorrhicluus, * De Antiqua Urbis Romae Facie,* 
llafniiD, 1687. T. P. Rellorius, ‘ Fraginonla Vestigii vc- 
teris Romao ex Lajiidibus Favnesiunis, nunc primum in 
liici-m ediia, cum notis,* Rome, 1G73, fob A new edition 
of this work, with notes, and plates of the Capitol, was made 
by Job. Cbrisfoph. Amaduzzi, Home, 1704, fol. Antoine 
J^osgodetz, ‘Los Kdillcos Antiques do Rome, mesur6s et dcs- 
sincs.* Paris, 1082, fob J, Clir. Adler, ‘ Ausfuhrliche Be- 
sebreibung der Stadt Rom, mit Kupfern,* Altona, 1781, 4to, 
Ridoltino Venuli, ‘Aceurata e succinla Dcscrizione tope- 
grafica dello Anticliitii di Roma,* Rome, 1 763. This work 
has been edited by F. A. Visconti, in 1803, and by Stef. 
Piale in 1824, 2 vols, 4to. Gins. Antonio Gualtani, ‘Roma j 
descrilla ed illustrata,’ ‘2nd edition, Romo, 1806, 2 vols. 4lo. 
D. Carlo Fea, ‘ Dcscrizione di Roma,’ Rome, 1822, 3 vols. 
Anton. Nibby, 'Viaggio aiUiquario ne*Contornidi Roma,’ in 
2 vok, with plates, Rome, 1819. BurtoiVs 1 Antiquities of 
Romo,* have been translated into German and greatly im- 
proved by F. C. L. I^icklcr, Weimar, 1823, Svo. The last 
and most important work on tho topography and antiquities 
ol Rome is, * Beschreibung der Stadt Rom,* by Plainer, 
Bunsen, Gerhard, and Rostell, 3 vols. 8yo., with numerous 
maps and plans, Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1S30. The pre- 
face to this work (p, xiii-lvi.) contains a critical account of 
tho whole litc^raturo of Roman topography. 

History of Antieivt Roue. 

We shall confine ourselves in this article to a brief outline 


of tho external history of Rome, and endeavour lo trace tho 
gradual development of the Roman constitution, so far as 
this has not already been done in other nrlicles. Tokintr 
moreover for granted that the reailer is acquainled will, iljo 
legends of tho early history of Rome, we shall only frivo 
the results of the latest investigations on the .subject, 
and refer our readers for further information to tho best 
modern works, of which we subjoin a list. Each of the 
Roman kings and emperors is treated of in a separate 
article, and acbronologU al list of their names is given hero. 

Period L : — From the huildinfr of the city to the establish- 
ment of the RepuhliCf from 753-510 b.c.— Romulus, 753- 
714; Nimia Pompilius, 715-673 ; Tullus Hoslilius, 673-641 ; 
Ancus Marcius, 641-616; L. Tarqninius Priscus, 616-578; 
Servius Tullius, 578-534; Tarqninius Superbus, 534*510. 

Rome, or at least that portion of the city which ulti- 
mately gave its name to tlio whole, was a Latin colony from 
Alba Longa, established on tho Palatine hill, on the loft 
bank of the river Tiber. Alba, which for several centuries 
before and at the time of the foundation of Rome was at 
tho head of the fjonfederacy of Latin cities, was now, like 
the other Latin towns, governed by an annual dictator, who 
however was probably under the control of a senate. Alba 
had previously been governed by kings. The legends of 
i Romulus seem lo suggest that in his lime Alba was dis- 
tracted by internal dissensions, which, in all probability, 
induced a number of the citizens, who were discontented 
with tho form of government, to see'k a home elsewhere, 
and thus led to tlie foundation of Rome. Tho lime of this 
event is involved in great obscurity, for all the chronological 
statements which we possess are founded upon calculations 
made at a time when most of the authentic documents had 
perished in the capture of the city hy tho Gauls, ami upon 
such numerical combinations as seemed best to agree with 
certain symbolical theories which wore familiar to the Ro- 
mans. But for the sake of expediency wc shall follow the 
Vaironian mra, which has been adopted by most modern 
writers, according to which the foundation of Rome is re- 
ferred to the year 753 n.c. Tiadiliou had even handed 
down the day on which Rome was founded, and in comnic- 
moration of the event the festival of tho Palilia was cele- 
brated on the 21st of April. If, according lo our supposition, 
Romo was founded by a portion of the Alban population 
w»lio left their homo because they were dissaU»fiod with the 
dictatorial government, wo see why the colony adopted the 
old kingly i\)lc, which, though abolished in the metropolis, 
coulinued lo exist in the colony for nearly two ceiiUiries 
and a half. It is aiiolhor proof that the colony was not 
founded luidcr ordinary circumstances, but by a s(‘eessiuii, 
that until the time of tho third king wo do not read of any 
intermarriages having taken place between the colony ami 
the other Latin towns ; and hence the legend of the rape of 
the Sabine women. 

The constitution of the colony on the Palatine was a 
limited monarchy, for in tho reign of Romulus, whom the 
legends call the first king of Rome, it is said that llieic 
existed a senate consisting of one hundred members, which, 
like that of the Latin towns, had criminal jurisdiction, and 
the preparation of new measures, which were lo bo laid be- 
fore the as.sembly of the people, wlio might cither accept or 
reject them. How long this Latin colony stood alone and 
imconnected wdth uiiy of the towns on tho neighbouring 
hills, cannot be historically ascertained. There existed 
on the Ciclius and the Ksquilinc an Etruscan settle- 
ment, which was said to have been founded by Cmlius 
Vibenna, who seems to have come with a band of malcon- 
tent s from Vulsinii, and who is said to have joined his forces 
to those of Romulus in the war against the Sabines. This 
seems to show that the Etruscan settlement in these parts 
was older than that of tho Sabines. Tho Etruseun town, 
which Niebuhr calls Luceruin, seems to have fallen into a 
slate of dependence upon the tow'ii on the Palatine (Roma), 
as may bo inferred from the story that the Ktru:-can.s A^ero 
compelled to leave their fortified places on tho hills, and to 
descend into tho plain. (Vicus Tu.scus; Varro, De Ling. 
Lat., iv., p. 14, ed. Bip.) Tho Etruscan colony scoiua fioin 
time to time to have received new settlers from the mother- 
country, and the last accession of this kind may have been 
tho.so Etruscans who, after tho war with PoiV'.cnna, remained 
behind and inhabited the Vicus Tu.'-cns. 

The Latins on the Palatine had made the Capitolinc hill 
their citadel (Acropolis), but a band of Sabines, led by T, 
Tatius,^vho settled on the Quirinul and ViminaL(lhi!» settle- 
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mcnt is called Quirium by Niebuhr)* appear to have been 
lioslilc to the Latin colony, and to have' taken from them 
the Capiloline. A short lime afterwards Iiowcaxt tlio thiee 
dtflferent ciiies or tribes appear reconciled to one another, 
and united into one state, with a new poineri urn, which in> 
(duded the three orij'inal cities. The Latin and Sabine 
parts of llic new stale eiiji)}ed equal rij;lil.s. and each of 
them was at first governed hy its own king and senate of 
one hundred members. Tlio gods of ihchc two were the 
Dll Majorum Gonlinm. Tlie Etruscans, on the other hand, 
were in n slate of dependence, had no king of their own, 
and did not obtain equality of rights until the time of 
Tarquinius IVisciis. Tlicir gods were the Dii Minurum 
Gentium. 

Rome was thus, in its origin, a state consisting of three 
disiiiict elements, \Uiich together formed the Populus Ro- 
niamis, and each of winch exercised a certain inliuence 
upon tiic whole, an Inilucncc which is discernible in various 
ways down to the end of the republic. Each of thorn also 
seems in some particular departments to have given the tone 
to the rest. The Latins appear to have had the superiorly^ 
in political wisdom, and accordingly their *lnlluencc in this 
respect prevailed over the two other tribes, while all those 
political institutions, tho iiitrodnction of which is ascribed 
to the Etruscans, consist of little more than mere ceremo- 
nies and formalities. As regards religion, each of the three 
tribes retained its own peculiar worship and rites, though 
the influence of tho Sabines seems to have prevailed m 
many points. In all matters relating to the military con- 
stitution, the influence of the Etruscans and Sabines appears 
to have predominated ; and the Roman armies, down to the 
time of Camillus, were drawn up in the Etruscan manner. 
This original diversity however was, in the course of time, 
effaced by the overwhclining influence of the Latina, and 
the various elements of the Roman state appear united into 
one organised body, the constitution and vital energy of 
which have attracted the attention of political inquirers in 
all ages and countries. 

After the death of T. Tatius, the king of the Sabines, 
Romulus governed alone, and it was determined that in 
future there should only be one king, chosen alternately 
from the Latins and Sabines. Romulus is said to have 
now divided each of the three tribes, Ramnes (the Latins). 
Titles (tho Sabines), and Lucercs (the Etruscans), into ten 
cunre, and each curia into (cn decuries, so that each tribe 
contained 100 decuries, whence they were sometimes also 
called cGiituriae. Tho decuries were not identical with the 
gentos, but were a subdivision made for the purpose of re- 
proM*nting the curim, as each decury in early times had to 
appoint one senator and one eques. (Gottling, p. 62, &;c. ; 
Liv., i. 30; Festus, v. Centuriata Comitia,) Tribunes, 
ci!;ionea, and dccuriones were at tlie head of these respec- 
tive divisions, which they represented in political, religious, 
and military affairs. Each tribe also consisted of 100 
gciitcs or houses, so that on the whole there wore 300 
gontes. These geiitcs did not necessarily indeed consist of 
families connected by blood, but their relation waS such 
that the members of each gens had one common name, 
generally ending in ius (nomcn gentilicium), had the 
light to inherit tho property of a gentilis who died without 
agnati, and had their common sacred rites (sacra gcntilicia) 
and sacred places (sacella). Each gens contained a number 
of families. To belong to a gens was a characteristic insc- 
arable from a Roman citizen. Hence every citizen had, 
esidcs his personal name, another which was derived from 
that of his gens, of which Cuius Julius Cesar is an example, 
Caius being the name of the individual, and Julius that of 
his gens. 

Besides the Roman citizens, or burghers, contained in the 
tribes, curitc, and gentes, wc find from the earliest times a 
class of dependents caljpd clients (clieiUes), who were 
under the patronage of the burghers. What they originally 
were is not quite certain, though it seems probable that they 
partly consisted of poor emigrants who had accompanied the 
first settlers on these hills, and partly of other poor and 
oppressed strangers who flocked to Rome as an asylum from 
various neighbouring places, and settled there under tho 
protection of the established colonies. In subsequent times 
their number was increased by froedmen, who, on being 
manumitted, had a relation to their funner masters similar 
to that of the clients. The relation of clients to their patrons 
is one of the noblest features in the history of the Romans. 
The clients were indeed citizens, but they could not vote in 


tho comitia curiata, or receive thchonoros ; they either tilled 
the lands or tended tho flocks of their patrons, or fiiUowed 
the various trades which the burghers were not allowed to 
carry on. Numa Ponipilius is said to have divided the 
clients into two classes, those of tho city and those of the 
country. The former were again subdivided into nine col- 
leges or crafts, while the latter were subdivided into pagi as 
husbandmen. Servius Tullius gave to some clients the 
right of voting in the comitia centuriata, and incorporated 
them into his lour city tribes (tribus urbanoe), though they 
continued in the .«Qine relation to their patrons as before. 
By the legislation of the Decemvirs the clientela was legally 
abolished, and the clients appear almost on a footing of 
equality with the plebeians, and consequently they voted in 
the comitia tributa. But practically the clientela continued 
to exist. 

A new element was introduced into the populalion of 
Rome hy the third king, Tullus Hostilius, which was en- 
larged by his successor Ancus Marcius. Tliis was the class 
of plebeians. Under Tullus Hostilius, Alba Longa was 
destroyed by the Romans, and the greater part of the inha- 
bitants were transplanted to Rome, where they settled on 
the Cmlius, us far as this hill was not occupied by tho 
Luceres. In the reign of Ancus Marcius many other Latin 
towns were conquered, and the inhabitants, being reinov(‘d 
to Rome, had the Aventine and tho valley between it and 
the Palatine assigned for their residence. (Gbtlhng. Gesch. 
d. Rom, Stantsver/t p. 221. &c.) Some of these new sctlk*rs 
were probably incorporated into the existing tribes, but tho 
hulk of them formed the class which is henceforth called 
Plebes and which in numbers far exceeded the Romans in- 
cluded in the tribes, who arc from this time di'stingukhed by 
the name of patricians (patricii or patres). As the plebeians 
were not included cither in the tribes, curim, or gentes, they 
did not enjoy the full rights of citizens (non optimo jure cives). 
They had also no connubium with the patricians, that is, 
a marriage between patricians and plebeians was not a legal 
Roman marriage, and consequently the children of such 
marriage had not the privileges of those children wlio were 
sprung from persons who could contract u legal Roman 
marriage, or, to use tho legal phrase, had ronnuhiuin. It 
was a consequence of a marriage where there was connubium 
that the children were in the power of their father, and were 
Roman citizens. This restriction as to mairiaga was subse- 
quently sanctioned by the laws of the Twelve Tables, and 
was strictly observed till the year 415 b.c., when it was done 
away with by the Lex Canulcia. The plebeians differed 
from the clients, inasmuch as they had their own sacra, which 
were regulated by the pontiffs, their own auspicia, some also 
their own gentes, the independent possession of landed pro- 
perty, and did not require the protection of a patron. The 
old burghers, in contradistinction to the plebeians, and in 
their relations to them, formed a real aristocracy, or body 
of nobilcs, a character which they had not possessed before, 
unless wo apply that name to the relation in which they 
stood to their clients. In the armies the plebeians furmcrl 
a distinct body, and in tho infantry they always formed ihu 
majority. Hence Tullus Hostilius increased the original 
number of three centuries of equites, each decury having 
funnorly appointed one eques, to six, so tlial each century 
now appointed two equites instead of one. The two oiders, 
patricians and plebeians, stood opposed to each other, with- 
out their mutual relations being accurately defined; nor do 
the plebeians themselves appear to have formed a compaid 
body with a regular internal organization. This was an 
evil, which Tarquinius Priscus first endeavoured to remedy 
in some measure by admitting the noblest plebeian fannhe's 
into the old tribes, each of which thus consisted of a ma- 
jority of the old burghers and a number of noble plebeians 
(maiores gentes, and minores gejites : Cic., De Rep,, ii. 20). 
The number of the equestrian centuries was now again 
doubled, and the six new centuries wore formed of the gentes 
minores, so that out of the 1200 equites, 600 were called 
secundi ox posteriores, to distinguish thorn from tho 600 old 
patrician equites. (Gottling, l.c., p. 2^9.) It was probably 
owing to tho opposition of the patrician gentes that Tar- 
quinius Prisons did not place the plebeians on a. footing of 
equality with the patricians, at least in the main paints, 
and it was reserved to liis successor, Servius Tullius, to 
organise tho body of the plebeians and to fix their rela- 
tions to the patricians. This king divided tho plebes intq 
thirty local tribes, four fur tho city (tribus urbanon), and 
tweuty-flix for the country (tribus rustiem). For further 
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particulars respecting bis now constitution soo the article constitution of Romo* The plebeians derived scarcely any 
Sekvius Tullius. HIs successor, Tarquinius Superbus, benefit from it, but the patricians extended ihoir power, 
the last king ol' Rome, not only undid what bis predecessor inasmuch as they appointed, m tlio pUu-o of a two 

bad dono for tho plebeians, but his oppression was equally magistrates, originally called Praetors and arierwai<u\jon 
felt by both orders. This led, in 510 B.C., to the abolition suls, who wore proposed by the senate and appoin.ed m the 
of the kingly power and tho establishment of the Republic, comitia centuriata. Patricians only were eligible u> this 
The constitution of Rome during the kingly period was and the other great offices of the state. With the excep- 
an elective monarchy, with a king, a senate, and an assembly tioii of the uflice of high-priest (poniifex iiKiAiinu's), whicli 
of tho people (populus). At the head of it was the king, as was transferred to the rex sacrificulus, tlio consuls pMsscs.su<l 
chief magistrate, high-priest, and commander of the army, all tho rights and privileges as well as most of the insignia 
On the demise of a king, the assembly of the curim (comitia of the former kings ; but their office was only annimb ^'^nd 
curiala) for the election of a successor was held under the upon its expiration they might bo called to account fur their 
presidency of an interrex. The king received the potestas conduct. On the termination of their ollice, they leiumed 
as well as the imperium from the populus, and was inau- indeed to a private station, but as lncnlber^ of tho tenate 
gurated by the aup:urs or tho college of pontiffs. All other they still retained some influence in the adiuiiiistiutiun of 
officers were appointed either by the particular bodies or di- the republic. The nuinber of .scMiulor.s, which hud been 
visions of the people, whose affairs they managed, or by the greatly diminUhod by the last king, was completed to 300 
king, but always from among thoso in whom the people by admitting some plebeian eqiuies into the senate (Dionys., 
Ihemselvos had already shown their confidence. The v. 13; Festus, v., qni f atres, nin covsrripti), and lhc.se 
populus thus in reality possessed the supreme power, and new plebeian senatois were called conscripti or adleeti, and 
even if it be true, as stated by Livy (i. 8), tliat the king had htmee the phrase patr^s coTiscripfi, i.e. patrps et comrn'ptK 
the power of electing senators from the tribes and curiae, Valerius Piiblicola, to whom this completion of the senate 
still they were always elected from those who wero equites, is ascribed, and who according to some accounts w'us tho 
or had held one of the great offices to which they had been successor of Tarquinius Collatiiius, gave to the new republic 
appointed by the populus. a somewhat mure definite and i-egulated constitution, by 

The senate of the Ramnes on tho Palatine consisted of a scries of laws called l.ieges Valeriae. [Piihlicola.] 
one hundred members. This number was increased by a The banishment of tho Turquins involved the Romans in 
hundred members when the Sabine tribe became united a wav with the Etruscans, in which the Romans, and espe- 
wnth the Latin ; and when at last the Etruscans also oh- cially the plebeian order, suffered very severely ; but the 
tained eoual rights, the senate was increased to the number Romans soon recovered their stiength. [Pokskn\.] Tho 
of three hundred, each tribe being represented by one bun- patricians gained a considerable addition to their power 
died. This number seems to have remained unaltered down when the Sabine Clauclii with their 5000 clients emigrated 
to tlie time of the Gracchi. (Dionys., v. 55, fiO; Liv., Epit, to Rome, and were received among the palricii, of which 
lib. GO.) The senate was convoked by the king, who also body they subbe(}ucnlly foimed a distinguished gens. Tho 
proposed the subjects for discussion. The majority of votes, plebeians, who Imd never recovered some of the rights con- 
winch was either ascertained by counting or by a division ferred upon them by the constitution of Ser\ius Tullius, 
(secessio), was decisive (Senatus auctoritas, decretum, or began to show their discontent; but the patricians, who had 
con>ulturn). But the decrees of the senate did not bccomo gained new strength by the accession of Iho haughty 
law until they obtained the sanction of the populus (jussum Claudii, endeavoured to quell the aspiring spirit of tho 
or sciium populi). [Senatus.] plebeians. Accordingly in 5U0 n.c., when the plebeians 

The assembly (comitiatus or comitia curiala) consisted of refused to take up arms against the revolted I.Alin towns, 
tlio burghers only. Tlicse assemblies met either to decide on Titus Lari ins was made dictator {praetor maxiniHS, or wa- 
matters concerning the gentes, or concerning public affaiis. populi) with unlimited power both within and with- 

in the former the pontid's presided. The latter related eilber to out the city, so that during Iiis rule the Valeiian Jaws, by 
matters connected with the constitution, or to religion, or to which the plebeians were in some degree protected, wore 
military affairs. They were assembled by the king or bis suspended. The war with the Latins lasted till 4‘JG b.c. 
vicegerent. In these assemblies the chief magistrates were and the battle of the Lake Regillus, when the Romans again 
elected, and the measures prepared by the senate were laid became masters of Latium. This successful event ein- 
hefore the populus, who might either accept or reject them, boldened the patricians still more, and they no longer 
In the former case the measure becamo law, lex regia, or feared the plebeians. The latter had by iheir her\ice m tho 
tnbunitia, according as it had been passed under the pre- armies been obliged to neglect tlie cultivation of Iheir field.s, 
hidcncy of the king or of the tribunuscelerum. The decision and in the war against Porsena they had lost a considerable 
as to war or peace, after the subject had been proposed by portion of llieir laml.s. Receiving no compensation for 
the senate, was likewise made by the assembled populus. their losses, they had been compelled through want to he- 
By virtue of the Imperium, which the populus in its assembly come the debtors of the palricians, who, whed the time of 
gave to the king, he became the supremo judge, but he was payment came, exacted Iheir money with the most merciless 
allowed to transfor this pow'er to deputies (qurostorcs, or the cruelty, and in cases of insolvency made their debtors their 
assembly oftho populus), but there was no appeal from his sen- prisoners, and, in a certain sense, their slaves {whlirti^ 
tcnce. In tho constitution of Servius Tullius, the plebeians, npxi; see Niebuhr. f)/* Romet i., p. 571, &c. ; Gdii- 
bcing contained in his five classes, were admitted to the na- ling, p. 283, &c.). The most conspicuous among the oppros- 
tional assemblies of the centuries, which were distinct from sors was the Sabine Appius Claudius, who iii 495 li.c. was 
Ihecomiliaof the curiae, whicli still continued to be held, consul with P. Servilius Priscus. The indignation of the 
[Servius Tullius.] The plebeians did not obtain the pri- plebeians now rose to such a height, that when a war 
vilogeof meeting as a body independent of and unconnected against the Volscians broke out, they again refused to bear 
with the 4 [)atricians before tho year 491 b.c. (comitia tri- arms. But a promise that their condition should ho con- 
buta). sidcred and their wishes satisfied, induced them to follow 

At the close of the kingly period we find Romo mistress their patrician general. The Volsciaii city of JSiiessa Pouic- 
of nearly all the tribes of Latium and of a part of tho tia was taken, hut the plebeian debtors on Iheir return fn»ni 
Sabine territory. In the territory of the Volsci, the first tho campaign wero again thrown into the dungeons of the 
two Roman colonics, Signia and Circeii, wore founded, rich. This incensed tho plebeians to such a degree, that 
though Ostia, founded by Ancus Marcius» is alsq sometimes nothing could prevent an insurrection but tho iron rule of 
called a Roman colony. On the Etruscan side of the Tiber, a dictator, M. Valerius, who, with an army of 40,000 
Rome was in possession of the Juniculus, which was pro- plebeians, defeated the Volscians, Acquians, and Sabmob. 
bahly fortified, as a contest with Etruria was to be expected Ecing again deceived, tho plebeians seceded from Rome, 
sooner or lator. From the fii-st treaty of Romo with Car- and took up a fortified and threatening position on a ncigh- 
tliage, which was concluded in the first year of tho republic, bouring hill (Mons Sacer). The senate in great alarni 
wo must conclude that tho Romans had already formed granted the demands of the plebeians, tho exact nuturo of 
important meroantile connections with foreign nations, which is unknown. Some important advantages however 
(Polyb., iii. 22.) were gained: two, or, according to others, five plebeian tri- 

Period Ih^From the eatnhlhhment of the Repicblic to the buiies (tribuni plcbei ) wore created to protect their order. 
Dictatorship of Sulla^ from i\0 to 82tj.c. — Tho abolition and two other plebeian magistrates, called aediles. The 
of the kingly powcir and the establishment of the re- I most important cQiices.su)U however was thaUwhich the 
public did not produce any other material change in the plebeians shortly afterwards obtained, the right of sum* 
P. C., No. 1244 . » VoL. XX.— P 
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tnoning before their own comitia (comitia Iributa) any ono 
who violated the rights of their order, (Gbttling, u. 300.) 

The year after the secession of the plebeians to tiic Mens 
Sacer (493 b.c.), the consul Spurius Cassius renewed the 
oflfensive and defensive alliance with the Latinsi by which 
both nations seem to have been placed on a footing of 
equality: conquered lands were to bo divided* the chief com- 
mander of the allied army was to be alternately a Roman 
and a Latin* and the laws made on the days of meeting were 
to bo binding on both slates. Rome however gradually be- 
came more assuming and arrogant* until* in 388 B.C.* the 
Latin league was dissolved. But soon after the renewal of 
the alliance with the Latins (489 b.c.)* both nations had 
hard struggles with the Volscians and Acquians* who pro- 
bably took possession of some of the Latin towns. [Corio- 
LANUs ] In 486 B.c. the Romans admitted the Hernicans 
us a third party to the Latin league* in order to strengthen 
themselves. In the same year the first attempt was made 
by Sp. Cassius Viscellinus to assign to the plebeians in 
full ownership a portion of the public lands [Agrarian 
Laws] ; but the attempt cost him his life. 

For a series of years (485-479 B.c.) one of the consuls 
was always a member of the Fabian house, a circumstance 
which at last raised a suspicion that the Fabii secretly aimed 
at subverting the republican institutions. The Fabii emi- 
grated with 4000 clients to Etruria, where a few years after- 
wards they w’ere all cut to pieces by the Etruscans. 

The three allied nations, the Romans* Latins, and Her- 
nicans* now carried on a series of wars against the Etruscans* 
Volscians* and Acquians* in which the allies, especially the 
Romans, were often near the verge of destruction. The 
Etruscans made peace in 474 b.c., while the Volscians and 
Acquians continued their hostilities, and would in the end 
have probably destroyed tho whole Roman army, if the dic- 
tator L.Quinctius Cincinnatus had not delivered the consul 
L. Minuciua and his forces at the moment when they W'ere 
surrounded by the enemy (458 b.c.). Tho Acquians how- 
ever still continued to infest the Roman and Latin terri- 
tories, until 446 n.c., when they were defeated near Corbio, 
and remained quiet for a long time. 

Until the year 472 b.c. the plebeian magistrates, the tri- 
bunes, and the plebeian aediles bad been elected by the 
comitia tributa and confirmed by the curiae; but in the 
year 471 b.c. tho tribune Fublilius Volero succeeded in 
procuring for the plebeians the right to elect their own 
magistrates without any interference on the part of the 
patricians, to deliberate and make laws in their own 
coniilia (plebiscila), which indeed were not binding as 
loge.s, but still must have had a considerable intluencc, being 
ihe declared will of the commonalty. From this time the 
Roman republic W'as divided into two opposite classes or 
parties. On the one hand there were purely patrician assem- 
blies (comitia curiata), in which all the patrician magistrates 
and certain classes of priests were appointed, and which 
were the supremo court of justice for tne patrician order; 
the comitia Uibuta on the other hand were purely plebeian 
assemblies, with tho right of appointing the plebeian magi- 
strates, of making plebiscila, and of summoning before 
their tribunal those who infringed the rights of tho plo- 
beians. The tribunes and the senate were in a kind of 
opposition to one another, similar to that of the patricians 
and plebeians. The comitia centuriata,in which both orders 
mot, were a feeble bond of union. This anomalous condi- 
tion of the state, and tho constant disturbances arising from 
it, necessarily produced a conviction that a reform in tho 
constituiiou could not be avoided. The tribune C. Teren- 
tillus Arsa therefore, in 462 b.c., proposed that ten men 
should bo appointed to make a code of laws, by which it 
was chiefly intended to limit the power of the consuls. But 
this proposal met witli the strongest opposition from the 
patricians, and it was not carried into effect for a number 
of years, during which the commonalty continually gained 
strength, especially by the increase of the number of tri- 
bunes to ten, 457 B.C., and by the assignment of the Aven- 
tine to the plebeians (456 b.c.). At length preparations for 
a new code of laws were made, and in 45 i b.c. ten patricians 
were appointed for the purpose ; all other magistrates were 
suspended until the business should be completed. The 
result was that in the first year ten tables were pr^uced, 
with which both parties were satisfied. In the second year* 
when the patridans had secured the decemviral power to 
themselves, two other tables were added. When the 
task was completed, the dacemvirs were unwilling to 


lay down their power, to which however they were at last 
compelled by the people. Tho usual magistrates were now 
again elected, both orders became reconciled, and in 449 
B.c. the laws of Valerius and Horatius declared that plo- 
biscita should be leges and binding on the whole nation 
(Liv., iii. 55) ; and that there should be no magistrate from 
whose sentence an appeal might not be made to the people. 
Various other measures were at the same time taken 
to secure the plebeians in tho possession of their newly 

□ uired rights. But they still continued to bo a separate 
y, for the whole administration remained in the hands 
of the patricians, and no connubium yet existed between the 
two estates. Tho connubium however was obtained in 445 
B.C., by tho tribune Canuloius {rogationes Canuleii)^ who 
also made an attempt to divide the consulship between the 
two estates. But the latter of these rogations was evaded 
by tho patricians, who agreed that, instead of two consuls, 
six military tribunes with consular power should he eleclcil 
indifferently from both orders. (Niebuhr, ii., p. 398, &c. ; 
Gdttling, p. 326, &c.) This evasive concession was made 
because the patricians wore determined not to give to tho 
Icbcians the censorial powder with which tho consuls had 
cen invested ; and in order to retain this, the patricians 
created two censors, a new curule dignity, which belonged 
to their order exclusively, until the year 351 B.c., when the 
plebeians participated in this dignity also. 

After tneso arrangements, though frequently violated by 
the patricians, Rome enjoyed a short period of internal tiaii- 
quillity ; but abroad hpr arms were kepi in constant activity 
by tho wars with Fidenac, which was destroyed in 426 u c., 
with tho Acquians, who were defeated* in 418 b.c., at the foot 
of Mount Algidus. by the dictator A. Servilius Priscus, and 
with the Veil. The war with Veii lasted for several years* 
and in 396 b.c. this wealthy city was taken by M. FiiniisCii- 
millus. Two years after, the Faliscans surrendered to Rome. 
This succe.ss of the Roman arms was partly owing to the in- 
vasion of Etruria by tlio Gauls, who however* in 390 ji.c , 
completely defeated a Roman army on the small river Allia. 
Tho Gauls then advanced towards Romo, look and burned 
tho city, and laid siego to the Capitol. The whole narrative 
of this event in the antient historians is distorted by rict]on.s. 
The simple truth is related by Polybius (ii. 18), who h:i)s 
that after tho Gauls had taken possession of Rome, tliey 
were induced, by an inroad of the Vencli into their own 
territory* to quit Rome and return home ; though the city 
was indeed soon rebuilt, its weakness cncouiaged the 
Acquians* Volscians, and Etruscans to renew their hostili- 
ties ; hut they were conquered by Cainillus, and two Roman 
colonies, Sutrium and Nopete, were founded in Ktruuin, as 
a barrier against the enemies. The Hernicans and Latins 
also endeavoured to shake off the yoke of their alliance wiili 
Rome, and renewed the contest for their liberty. The 
former, after a scrios of campaigns and reverses, were com- 
pletely subdued in 306 b.c. ; while the Latins, induced by tJie 
repeated incursions of the Gauls, soon renewed their alliance 
with Rome. 

The oppression of the patricians, together with the nume- 
rous anti wearisome campaigns, and tho invasion of the 
Crauls, bad reduced the plebeians to a condition which was 
little better than it was before the first secession. Tw’o 
noble plebeians, L. Licinius Stolo and L. Sextius, now 
determined to keep the oligarchical party in bounds, and to 
procure for their own order a share in tho consulship. In 
376 B,c. both of them were tribunes, and in this capacity 
proposed four rogations to the following effcrct:— 1, That no 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, but two con- 
suls instead, ono of whom should always be a plebeian ; 2, 
that no citizen should possess above 500 jugera of the public 
domain, and should not keep above a certain number of 
cattle upon them ; 3, that the amount of interest paid by 
debtors to that day, should be deducted from the capital, 
which was to bo paid off in three annual instalments ; 4, 
that instead of the duumvirs who kept the Sibylline books, 
decemvirs should be elected, five of whom should be ple- 
beians. The ensuing contest waa carried on with iho 
greatest do termination and bitterness. The patricians con- 
trived te get the veto of the other tribunes, but Licinius and 
Sextius prevented the elections of tho higher magistrates, so 
that from 375 till 971 B.c, Rome was in a state of complete 
anarchy. The two firibunes Licinius and Sextius however 
retained their office from year to year ; and in their teulji 
tribuneship, they first carried ^their fourth rogation, and 
soon after the senate felt obliged to agree to the others 
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Theoxcitement at Rome had been tremendous, and the me- 
diation of Camillus, who had just returned from a victory 
over the Gaujs, was necessary to allay the fury of party- 
spirit. Lucius Sextius Lateranus was the first plebeian con- 
sul, 3G6 B.C., and a temple was erected to Concordia as a 
monument of the happy reconciliation of the two orders. 
But in sharing the consulate with the plebeians, the patri- 
cians, being determined to retain all that they could, cur- 
tailed the consular dignity of one important part of its 
rights, and reserved to themselves exclusively the jurisdic- 
tio, or judicial (in the modern sense) authority. Accord- 
ingly tliey created the offices of praetor and of curulo 
Oidiles. However, it was a consequence of the advantages 
tiuw gained by the plebeians, that all the other great civil 
and religious offices were gradually thrown open to them'; 
first the dictatorship in 35G b.c. ; the censorship in 351 
».c. ; the praotorship in 336 B.C.; and at last, in 300 b.c., by 
the Oguliiian law, ^he offices of pontiff and augur. The 
old distinction between patricians and plebeians thus gra- 
dually disappeared in all matters of real importance, and 
Home,, internally strengthened, united, and consolidated, 
seemed now enabled to direct her whole energy against 
external enemies. But this internal harmony was at first 
more apparent than real, for the patricians made many 
attempts to evade the Licinian laws, and they contrived for 
a number of years to keep the consulship to themselves, or 
at least they kept the plebeians away from it by electing 
cither a dictator or an interrex. The law respecting the 
interest of money was likewise not always observed, and the 
rigorous manner of exacting payment of debts gave rise in 
many cases to complaint. The beneficial working of the 
new constitution did not fully manifest itself until after the 
year 339 n.c. 

The first plebeian dictator, C.Marcius Rutilus, carried on 
u war agaiuist the Faliscans and Tarqninicnses (365 b.c.), 
wliich was terminated by a peace. Caere obtained a truce 
lor tou; hundred years by giving up to Rome half of its tcr- 
I'ltoiy (353 B.C.). The last war against the Gauls, who harl 
at intervals renewed their attacks on the Romans, was .suc- 
cessfully terminated (349 B.c.) by L. Furius Camillus. The 
treaty with Carthage was renewed in 348 B.c., probably on 
account of the Greek pirates, who about this time infested 
the coasts of Latium, and against whom the Romans were 
unable to protect themselves. (Livy, vii. 27.) Tho great 
power which the Komanshad gradually acquired and shown 
in the various contests with their immediate neighbours, 
now hegiin to be displayed in the wa* against the Saranites, 
\\inch soon brought them into contact with all the nations 
of Italy. This war however was preceded by a victory over 
the Volscians and Aurunci, which opened to the Romans the 
way into Campania. The Samnilc war lasted from .343 
to .Ml H.C., and ended in a treaty with Rome, whoso power 
now began to raise apprehension throughout Italy. [8am- 
NITE.S.] The Latins were the first who showed this feeling, 
and they demanded to be put on an equality with Rome, 
that one of the consuls and half of the senators should be 
Latins. The consequence was a war with tho Latins, and a 
continuation of that against Samnium, for which the Laflns 
had intercedeil. The Romans wore successful against both, 
and in 338 h.c. all Latium was subdued. Some of the towns 
retained tho Roman fi'anchise with or without the suffra- 
giuin, others lost their fortifications and part of their terri- 
tories ; the Latin confederacy was dissolved, and the com- 
mercium and connubium, which hitherto oxisted among 
many of the Latin states, was abolished. 

The e.stablishment of a Roman colony atFregellae and its 
fortification led to a second war with the Samnites, who were 
allied with FalaeopoUs and Neapolis, two Greek colonics, 
which, relying upon this alliance, ventured to insult the Ro- 
mans. A Roman army marched into Campania, and Palao- 
opolis fell, in 32G b.c., by treason. Neapolis opened its gates 
to the enemy. In the year following, the war with the Sam- 
nites commenced, and lasted till 315b.c. Appulia submitted 
to Rome in 318 b.c. The Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls 
now rose successively against Rome, and tho Marsians, Pe- 
lignians, Aequians, and Hemicans made common cause with 
them. But as these, enemies did not rise at the same time, 
and as they were not all actuated by the same spirit, the 
Romans subdued theni all, and the Aequians were annihi- 
lated. The Samnites in the meanwhile entered into an 
alliance with the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls, against 
Rome, and thus commenced th^ir third war, which lasted 
from ]^95 to 290 b.c., when they were compelled by M. 


Curius Dentatus to make peace. All Latium, Etruria, Cam- 
pania, Samnium, a great part of Appulia, and severai other 
Italian nations now submitted to tho overwhelming power 
of Rome. ^ 

The internal state of the republic during these wars was 
tolerably quiet, as the plebeians had gradually acquired the 
same rights as the patricians. Appius Claudius Cmcus dis- 
tributed, in 312 B.C., tho libertini (freedmeu), who as aerarii 
were not included in the tribes or classes, among all tho 
tribes; but this arrangement lasted only till 304 b.c., when 
Fabius Rullianus threw all the libertini into tlio four city 
tribes. Tho last secession of the plebeians, 286 b.c., ai ose 
from a renewal of the attacks on the personal liberty of a 
debtor ; but the law of tho dictator Hortensius pacified them 
by securing to the plebeians their rights, and by giving to 
the plobiscita the full effect of leges. 

Ill 284 b.c. the Tarenliiies in southern Italy secretly in- 
duced the Etruscans and Boians to revolt ; tho Samnites 
also again took up arms, and the Lucaniana and Brut (fans 
laid siege to Thuiii, where they were defeated by tho consul 
Fabricius Luscinus, who left a Roman garrison at Thurii. 
Tho Gauls destroyed one Roman army, but the Boians wore 
defeated in 283 b.c. The Tarentines insulted a Roman 
fleet wliich had been driven into their port by a storm, and 
at the same time took Thurii, drove away the Roman gar- 
rison, and plundered the town. But being pressed by a Ro- 
man army under Acmilius Barbula, Tarontum sought and 
obtained the aid of Pyrrhus. [Pyrrhus.] Tho war with 
Pyrrhus und the Tarentines lasted from 281 to 275 n.c., and 
three years afterwards Tarentum surrendered to the Ro- 
mans, and Rhegium also soon fell into their hands. The 
war with Tarentum made tl\e Romans masters of the whole 
of the southern peninsula; and all Italy, from the Sicilian 
Straits to the river Macra m the north of Etruria, now re- 
cognised the supremacy of Rome (265 ».c.). Colonics, 
chiefly Latin, that is, colonies which had inferior rights to 
the Roman colonies, were established in various parts to en- 
sure the submission of the conquered nations, and the Ita- 
lian slates and towns either received new constitutions or 
retained their old ones, modified according to the circum- 
stances under which they had submitted to Rome. Some 
towns however, such as Capua, seem to have remained al- 
most independent slates. 

The Roman constitution had now gained its perfection, 
and out of an exclusive uribtocracy a moderate democracy 
had gradually been developed, in which all classes exercised 
their proper inlluenco with the power to counterbalance each 
other. This constitution lasted without any important 
change for a considerable lime, and Polybius, who saw it 
ill operation towards tho end of the Punic wars, looked upon 
it with high adniiralion, (Polyb., iv, 2.) 

Two conquering republics cannot easily exist as peaceful 
neighbours. After the conquest of Italy, Home was as desi- 
rous to take Sicily, as Carthage was jealous of the gigantic 
strides which Rome had made. The immediate causes 
which led to the first Punic war, together with its progress 
from 264 till 241 b.c., are described in the article Punic 
Wars. The result of this war was that Rome gained pos- 
.se.ssion of Sicily and the adjacent islands; and Sicily be 
came the first Roman province. [Provinct\.] Syiacuso 
liow'ever, Pariormus, Scgestii, and some other SicMlian towns 
retained their independence. The immense loss of men 
which Romo had sustained was scarcely felt, and the way for 
new conquests was prepared. In 238 n.c. the Romans took 
possession of Sardinia, where tho rebellious Carthaginian 
mercenaries sought the protection of Rome against the na- 
tives. Notwithstanding the hard struggles of the Sardinians 
as well as the Corsicans for their independence, the Romans 
in the end made themselves masters of both island-s, and the 
Carthaginians, who, after the conclusion of a war against the 
mercenaries in their own country*, attempted to reduce their 
armies in Sardinia and Corsica to obedience, were compollod 
to evacuate the islands and to pay to Romo 1200 talents. 
In the meantime a war broke out with the Ligurians (2.38 
B.C.), who were probably instigated by the injured Carthagi- 
nians. The Insubrians also formed extensive coniiecf iuns with 
other Gallic tribes, and when, in 232 b.c., C. Flarainius car- 
ried a plebiscitum to tho effect that the country of the 
Senones, between Sena Gallica and the Rubicon, should be 
assigned to tho plebeians, the Boians, who had most to fear, 
united with many of the neighbouring tribes, and even with 
some of the Transalpine Gauls, and marched southward as 
far as Clusium, where they were completely defeated by the 
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consuls L. Aemilius nnd C. Alii i us (225 b.c.). The Homans 
now advanood towards the north* ga‘mc<l a second victory 
over the Gaul* at Clast idiiiui, and took possession of Me- 
diolanum (‘22‘J B.C.). The Gauls in (laliia (Jisalpina, despair- 
ing of success, submitted to Hume, which slvcngthcncd its 
power in these parts by two new colonies, Cremona and 
Placentia. A year after this event Islrio was added to the 
Roman republic. While the Gallic war was carried on, Il- 
lyrian pirates gave rise to the first war with Illy riciim, which 
lusted from 230 till 228 b.c. The Illyrian queen Teuta was 
compelled to give a part of her dominions to Rome, to pay 
tribute, and to stop the piracy of her subjects ; some Greek 
town.s, which had been subject to her, were declared free. 
The Romans thus came in contact with Greece. (Polyb. ap. 
Zonara.s, viii. 9 ) A second war with the Illyrians, in 219 
B.C., made the Romans masters of the whole coast of llly- 
ricuin. 

Wliilo Rome was thus engaged, the second Punic war was 
caused by the operations of the Carthaginians in Spain. It 
lasted from 218 till 202 b.c. [Punic Wars.] Great as the 
siifierings were to which Italy was exposed during the pre- 
sence of the Carthaginian armies, and although the majority 
of the Italians had sided with the enemy, still the Romans soon 
recovered their losses, and c.stablished their power more firmly 
by now colonies in Italy. Spain was added to their former pos- 
sessions, and when -the navy of Carthage was destroyed, 
Rome wa* mistress of the sea. But the republic had gone bc- 
^>nd its natural limits, and with their extensive conquests the 
Romans lost the simple and manly character for which their 
forefathers had been distinguished : demoralization and cor- 
ruption began to manifest themselves in their public as \?cll 
as in their private life. 

Philip III., king of Afacedonfa, after the battle of Cannae, 
had concluded a treaty with Hannibal. The Romans, into 
whose hands the treaty fell, sent a fleet to lllyricum, which 
compelled the king to a shameful flight. This was the 
prelude to the first Macedonian war, which lasterl from 214 
till 205 B.c., and was carried on with liUlo vigour. A peace 
was at last concluded, which was not honestly meant by 
either party. Accordingly, five years later, when Athens 
iraplorod the assistance of Rome against Philip and the 
Aoarnanians, a second war with Macedonia commenced, 
which lasted from 200 till 197 b.c., and was terminated by the 
battle of Cynosccphalae, gained by Quinctius Finmininus, 
by which the power of Macedonia was broken. Philip was 
confined to bis own kingdom, and became a vassal of Rome. 
Flaniininus proclaimed the liberty of Greece, but neverthe- 
less he remained several years in IMoponnesus to watch the 
movements of Antioch us the Great and the Aetolians, to ar- 
range the affairs of Grcoce, and to foster dissension among the 
Greeks. There were many occasions on which the Romans 
might have attacked Antiochiis, but their wars in Spain 
and the north of Italy caused the outbreak of tlie war to be 
deferred until 19‘2 b.c. Antiochus, invited by the Aetolians, 
landed in Greece. The Aetolians obtained a truce for 
themselves, but the war against Antiochus, who tied to 
Asia, was continued ; the battle of Magnesia decided the vic- 
tory, and the power of Syria was broken. Eumcnes of 
Pcrgamiis and the Rhodian.s were richly rewarded for their 
servility toward.s Rome, and acted the same part towards 
Antiochus as Massinissa acted toward.s Carthage. The 
Aetolians afterward* concluded a peace with Rome, but on 
very hard conditions. The Galatians in Asia, and Ariarathes, 
both allies of Antiochus, sued for peace and obtained it. 
Asia was now reduced to such a state that it only required 
one more blow to effect its complete submission. 

But the Romans had to contend in northern Italy, from 
200 till 191 B.c.> and in Spain from 197 b.c., with more de- 
termined enemies. In Spain, peace was not restored until 
179 B.C., when Tib. Sernpronius Gracchus, the father of tiie 
celebrated tribunes, by hi^ humanity conciliated the Celti- 
berians. The Istrians, Sardinians, and Corsicans likewise 
made a fruitless attenmt to shake off the Roman yoke. 
The corruption of the Romans, after they had become ac- 
quainted with tho luxuries of Greece and Asia, hud rapidly 
increased. As one instance out of many, we many mention 
the manner in which tho Bacchanalia were celebrated at 
Rome, (Livy, xxxix. 8-17.) 

Perseus, the successor of Philip III. in Macedonia, who 
bad inherited his father's hatred of the Romans, declared war 
against them in 171 b.c. This war was at first very un- 
fortunate for the Romans, but in 168 b.c. L. Aemilius 
Paulus decided the tkte of Macedonia in the battle of 


Pydna. Genlius, king of the Illyrians, had been the 
ally of Perseus, and this circumstance led to tho third 
Illyric war. which ended in a divis*ion of tho country, like 
that of Macedonia. In Kpirus, Aemilius Paulus and liis 
soldiers behaved with a cruelly which has perhaps never 
been equalled in the history of the Roman republic. (Liv., 
xlv. 34.) Eumenes and tho Rhodians, who had drawn upon 
themselves the suspicions of tho Romans in tho war against 
Perseus* were now humbled. Others, such as tho servile 
Prusias of Bithynia, Massinissa in Numidia, Seloucus Phi- 
lopator of Syria, and tho kings of Egypt acknowledged tho 
supremacy of Rome, which by cunning and fraud gradually 
acquired the means of completely reducing them whenever 
inclination prompted. 

The first blow was directed against Carthage, which liad 
long endured the insults of Massinissa, the ally of the 
Romans; and when at last she attempted to maintain her 
rights, the Romans razed Carthage to the ground (146 h.c.), 
and her territory became a Roman prov*ince under the name 
of Africa. [Punic Wars.] In Macedonia two pretenders 
had risen against Rome, tho consequence of .which was that 
Macedonia was reduced to the form of a province. Tiio 
same was the fate of Greece after the ftill of Corinth 
(146 B.C.). 

Some years before these events (153 b.c.) a new war had 
broken out in Spain, as the inhabitants of Segeda did not 
strictly observe the conditions on which peace had biu*u 
granted to them. The war was carried on for many jeiirs 
with varying success, and the cruelty of the Romans only 
contributed to make the exasperation of the S|uuiisirds 
more general. Viriathus [Vuuathus], who had placed him- 
self at their head, carried on the war from 14S till 110 u.c. 
After his death, Brutus penetrated indeed as far as the 
western coast, and in 132 b.c. returned to Rome in tri- 
umph; but the natives nevertheless did not submit. Nu- 
Tuantia offered the most determined rcsislanee, and was 
totally destroyed, 13.3 B.c. After these bloody wars, iS|):uii 
was apparently quiet, and Roman commissioners arranged 
the affairs of the country. 

During this period Italy appears to have enjo}ed perfect 
tranquillity, and its wealth and pi>puliition increu.sed ( Val. 
Max., iv. 1, li), but a formidable insurrection broke out in 
Sicily. In this inland the extensive estates of wealthx Romans 
were cultivated by numerous slaves, who, being ilb Healed 
by their masters, rose under Ennii.s and Cleon, and sprt'ad 
destruction all over ibo island. In 131 n.c., tliey uoro 
defeated by P. Uupili^ at Enna. Attains, tho Inst king of 
Pergamus, left, in 131^ c., his kingdom as an inherilanco 
to Rome; the disputes arising out of this gift letl to the re- 
duction of Asia into the form of a province (129 
Phrygia was given to Milhridates V. as a reward for his 
assistance to the Romans. 

How completely the old distinction between patricians 
and plebeians had now disappeared, may be inferred fnmi 
the fact, that in 172 b.c. both consuls, and in 131’ b.c. both 
censors, were plebeians. Ever since the wars of Hannibal, 
tho number of plebeian senators had exceeded that of tho 
pairicians. Tho only distinction which now had any value 
was that between fiobi/es or iilufttres, and obscuru Tho 
law.*; which were made during Ibis period had little or no 
relation to the constitution, but were for the most part in- 
tended to counteract the growing love of luxuries {leges sum- 
tmrice)^ to fix tho age at which persons might attain the 
different offices of the state {leges annales), to prevent th $ 
extortion of the governors of provinces {de pecuniis repe^ 
tundfs), &c. After the reduction of Macedonia (108 b.c.), 
the treasury (aorarium) of the Roman republic was so well 
stocked, that the head- tax (tribntum) which tho Roman 
citizens had hitherto paid, was abolished. But during this 
apparent indifference in regard to constitutional matters, 
a state of things had gradually been developed, which broke 
out like a volcano, ana gave the first example of civil war. 
An active and thriving middle class did not exist at Rome. 
Tho citizens were either exorbitantly rich or in absolute 
poverty. Tho illustrious families had almost monopolised 
the lucrative offices of the republic, and the small land- 
owners, on account of the constant wars, had been cum- 
pellod to neglect their fields, and in numerous cases had sold 
them to the nobles. Such reduced norsons wandered about 
homeless, with their wives and children, and lived in ex- 
treme poverty. (Pint., Ttb, Gracchus, c. 9.) The onto 
remedy was to provide this multitude of destitute citizens 
with lands, and to raise them to tho station of an independent " 
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muMIti clasA. TiiU waa undertaken by the two brothers* 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. AVho they were, what mea- 
sures they proposed, and how they ended* is related in the 
articles Gracciuis and Agraiuan Laws. The aristocratic 
party gained the Victory in this contest* but it was gained 
by crime and bloodshed. Several regulations of the agrarian 
law were abolished* the nobles left olT paying the rent which 
was duo for the public domain that they occupied, extended 
(as before) their possessions by purchasing the smaller por- 
tions of (he poor* and expelled tho inmoverished peasantry 
from their paternal roof. (Appian.* CtriV., i. 27.) 

A frightful example of tho demoralised condition of all 
classes of Homan citizens was exhibited in tho war against 
tho usurper Jugurtlia [Jugurtua; Mrtellus, Q. C/rci- 
Lius; Marius, C.; Sulla], who, in 106 u.c, wa.s brought 
to Romo in triumph. During this war there appeared on 
the northern frontiers of Italy hosts of barbarians, Cimbri 
and Teutones (113 b.c ). Several Roman armies which 
were sent against them were defeated ; but C. Marius* in 
102 DC., annihilated tho whole body of the Teul ones near 
Aqua! Sextiio, and in the following year the Cimbri in the 
Campi Raudii. Tlie few barbarians who survived were 
made slaves or fled into Gaul, where Caesar saw the rem- 
nants of them. {Bell. Gall., ii. 29.) 

In Italy several petty rebellions of tho slaves in Campania 
showed what might he expected* and Sicily became the 
scene of a second insurrection of the slaves, who carried on 
a fearful and destructive war with Romo (103-00 u.c.). The 
proconsul M. Aquilius succeeded in subduing the insur- 
gents* after their last leader Alheniou had fallen. In 9G 
u.c. the kingdom of Cyrenaica was given to the Romans by 
the will of the last king. 

At Rome, where peace had only been restored by violence, 
a fresh attempt was made to introduce an Agraiian law, 
hut the mover, L. Apuloius Saturninus, a man of no prin- 
ciple, who acted merely from selfish mothcs, was put to 
death with liis associates (09 u.c.). (See Cic. pro Uahir., c. 9.) 
It WHS about this time that two other important subjects 
began to attract general attention: first, the Judicia, which 
w'ere in the hanas of the equites, and grossly abused. lu 
01 u.c. the tribune Livius Drusus endeavoured to remedy 
tile evil by adding 300 equites to the senate of 300, and by 
giving to this now senate of GOO all judicial powers in mutters 
ufiecting a pGrson’.s caput or civil condition. This attempt 
however had not the desired ofTect. The second question 
was, whether the Roman franchise should he given to the 
Italian subjects and allies of Rome. Many sensible Ro- 
mans saw the necessity of such a measure; but the powerful 
party at Romo could not prevail on themselves tg come to 
any definite conclusion. The Italians however persisted in 
their demand, which, in 91 d.c., led to the bloody and 
destructive Social or Marsian war. The Italians, seeing 
that there was no hope of gaining their object, intended 
nothing less than to destroy Homo, to establish anew Italian 
republic, with a senate of 500 members and two consuls, 
and to make Corfiniuni, under the name of Italica, its centre 
and capital. The Latins and Umbrians remained faithful 
to Home, and obtained, together with some other places in 
Etruria, tho Roman franchise by a Lex Julia. (Guttling, 
p. 448, &c.) In the first campaign the Kofnans were un- 
successful, but Cn. Pompeius Strabo defeated the Italian 
allies at Asculura, which he took and destroyed (89 d.c.). 
Tho Italians gradually submitted, and received the franchise, 
and thus the great mass of tho inhabitants of the peninsula 
became Roman citizens. The dangerous designs of Marius 
and Sulla induced tho senate to promise the franchise to all 
those who were still in arms, on condition that they should 
lay them down. But the Samnites resolutely continued the 
war, and in the ensuing civil contest they joined the party 
of Marius. Tho new citizens were, according to some 
writers, divided into 15 now tribes; according to others, into 
10; and according to Velleius Paterculus, they were distri- 
buted into 8 of the old tribes. This last account is tho most 
probable. But Italy had lost the ilowcr of her population, 
and many once flourishing towns had been destroyed and 
razed to the ground. The number of tribes which, at the 
time of the war with Porsena, had boon considerably re- 
duced, waa afterwards gradually increased to 35, a number 
wbjch remained till the latest times. The province of Gallia 
Transpadana received in the same year, by the Lex Pompeia, 
tho Jus Latii, that is, those political rights which the Latins 
had possessed previous to receiving the full franchise, and 
which were expressed by the term commercium, la tho 


dictatorship of Julios Ctesav thoTranspadani were plnml on 
an equality with the rest of Italy, and obtained the Homan 
franchise. Tlie circumstaiu-o of Romo giving tho lVain h;>u 
to all tho Italians without allering its constitution uo< ovd- 
ingly, was a groat mistake, and the first step (owlikU ilm 
dissolution of the republic. 

For tho war against Mithridates, which now followed, and 
the civil war between Marius and Sulla, see the arlKdt s 
Mithridates, Sulla, and Marius. The first Miihndauo. 
war lasted from 87 till 84 B.c. After its conclusion, Sulla 
returned to Italy, forced his way to Rome, and at'kr liuviug 
been made perpetual dictator (82 d.c.}, ho endeavonrud to 
restore peace and save tho republic by a new but ill-judgod 
constitution [Sulla], according to which tho aristocracy 
were to form tho basis of tho republic, Just as the Giucchi 
had endeavoured to base it on an independent middle 
class. 

Psi^iod III :~^From the Constitution of Sulla to Augustus, 
frenn 81 HU 30 u.c. — In tho year 83 u.c. tho second Milhri- 
datic war broke out, in which the Romans were defeated, 
and, in 81 u.c., they concluded a peace willi him. After (fio 
death of Sulla, in 78 b.c.,M. iEmilius Lepidus attempted to 
repeal all the leges of Sulla, but ho was defeated in a battle 
by Liitatius Cutulus.and lied to Sardinia, where he died. Tho 
tribunes also exerted their utmost power to recover the posi- 
tion which they had lost by the constitution of Sulla. After 
many fruitless attempts, their object was attained in 70 u.c., 
in the consulship of Poinpcy and Crassus, when, by the Lex 
Aurelia, the senate was deprived of the exclusive possession 
of the Judicia, which Sulla had given to it. The judicial 
power was now divided among the senate, the equites, ami 
the tribuni acrarii. Thus the constitution of Sulla was abo- 
lished after it had been in force for about ten years. 

The history of Rome from tliis time forward is little moro 
than the history of the leading men. Sec the aiticles Pom- 
PEV, C.fiSAR, Cicero, Sertorius, Antony, kc. lii 74 
u.c. Mithridates commenced tho third war against the 
Romans, which led to the coinplele subjugation of all A-^ia 
Minor, S)ria, and Phoenicia. Other Roman generals in tlie 
moan time advanced into Minsia as far as the Danube, and 
on the northern coast of the Euxinc as far us (lie river Dun 
and the Pal us Macotis or Sea of Azof. In 63 n c. Romo 
was saved by the watchrul care of Cicero from the destruc- 
tion with which the conspiracy of Catiline threatened it. 
[Cicero; Catiline.] Tho suppression of tliis conspiracy 
could not prevent the repuhiic from hastening towards its 
ruin. Between the years 58 and 50 u.c., Cinsar completed 
the conquest of Gaul ; and in 56 u.c., by the treaty of Lucca, 
the Roman world was divided among Cie.'^ar, Ciassus, ami 
Pompey (first triumvirate); and when Pompey, us solo 
consul, u.c. 52, placed himself at the head of the republic, 
the civil war between him and CiX)>ar broke out, which was 
decided, in 48 u.c., by the battle of Pharsalus. Cmsav, wlm 
had now become dictator, defeated the remains of the Pom- 
peian party, and tlicn endeavoured to resture order in Italy ; 
but he was assassinated in 44 u.c. His opponents, whose 
republican spirit had survived the republic, were unable to 
restore it; and in the following year a second tiTumvirato 
was formed by Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, w hoso object 
was the total destruction of the republican parly. This ob- 
ject they pursued by proscri]>fion3 and a series of despotic 
and cruel measures, until they began to quaricl with one 
another. Their quarrels led to a new civil w ar, which eiuled 
in the battle of Actium, and placed Oclaviau (Augustus) 
at tho head of the Roman world. Thus ended the Roman 
republic. 

From the time when the constitution of Sulla was abo- 
lished, no thorough reform of the repu,hlic was attem|>teil. 
All that we read of are isolated measures, some of which 
were calculated to promote the dcmocratical interests, such 
as the law's of Clodius, by which tho power of tiic magistrates 
was limited; while 0(1161*3, moro ^in an aristocrat ical spirit, 
wore intended to introduce gradual improvement, ami to 
preserve as much of the old forms as possible. The iiuiiie 
rous innovations of Ciosar, in all departinents of administra- 
tion, are the most important changes that were wrought 
during this period. Most of them were useful, hut they 
paved tho way to tho monarchical government, to which tho 
republic submitted the more readily, as for many years it 
had been accustomed to the almost absolute rule of indivi- 
duals, who, being only concerned about their own aggran- 
dizement, had brought indescribable sufTcrings upon tho 
natiou. One gt, Ulo head of tho state, without a xival, 
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was the only remedy for the pulilio evils. A longer con- 
tinuation of that state of afiairs which had existed for the 
last 50 years, would probably have broken up the Roman 
empire, and made Italy a scene of bloodshed and misery. 

The Roman republic, at the time of its dissolution, com- 
prehended the following countries, which were for tho most 
part administered as Roman provinces: — Italy and all the 
islands by which it was surrounded ; all Gaul as far as the 
Rhine, nearly all Spain. Illyricum, Pannonia, Dalmati^ 
Greece with all tho islands of the Aegean, Thrace, Mensia 
(the Danube lioro formed tho boundary) ; in Asia all tho 
countries between the Caspian Sea, the Parthian empire, the 
Persian and Arabian gulfs, tho Mediterranean and the | 
Caucasus, that is, Colchis, Iberia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, 
Phccnicia, nearly the whole of Asia Minor, the whole of 
tho northern coast of Africa, Mauritania, Numidia, tho 
territory of Carthago, Cyreiiaica, and Egypt. In some of 
these countries however the power of Rome was not firmly 
established until tho Imperial period. 

Period IV. : — The Eminre to its Dotim/alU from 30 b.c. 
till A70 A.j>. — The spirit of antient Rome and its moral 
greatness ti'crc gone, and freedom, which can only bo based 
on virtue, had perished. The wise therefore, as well as the 
many who loved peace as the means of securing sensual 
enjoyments, and who were unconcerned about the conse- 
quences to future generations, preferred the mild rule of 
one man to tho late turbulent and convulsed condition of 
tho republic. 

As the history of all the Roman emperors is given in 
separate articles, wc shall only make a few general obser- 
vations on the administration of the empire, and subjoin a 
chronological list of the Roman emperors down to the time 
of Justinian. 

Augustus gradually concentrated in his own person all 
the great offices of tho republic, though the officers them- 
selves, more shadows of former days, still continued to be 
appointed, lie thus in effect acquired the sovereign power, 
being free from all responsibility. He had the right to raise 
armies, to impose taxes, tp decide on peace and war; he had 
the command of all the legions, and the power of life and 
death over all Roman citizens, both within and without 
the city. The senate, after tho removal of those whom 
Augustus had rca'^on to fear, was filled up with individuals 
who were Ins mere creatures. Tiberius indeed restored to 
the senate part of its former power, but tho more the in- 
iluencc of the soldiers increased, the more that of tho senate 
declined, which body, as a compensation for tins loss, was 
made a high court of justice, which took cognizance of 
offences committed by senators, crimes against tho state or 
the person of the emperor, and of the maladministration of 
provincial magistrates. The relation between the emperors 
and the senate was very indefinite, and it varied according 
to the more or less despotic disposition of the head of the 
stale. No provision was made for a regular succession ; the 
first five emperors all belonged to the Julian and Claudian 
families. (Tacit., Hist., i. 17.) The succession depended 
iipon the will of the actual imperator, who appointed his 
successor, either by adoption, or by giving him one of tho 
titles, Cmsar, and Princeps Juvejitutis; or by making him 
his colleague in the <]uality of tribune or proconsul. In 
cases where no person was designated, the senate exercised 
the right of election. But this privilege was soon assumed i 
by the soldiers, who proclaimed the emperors, and the sanc- 
tion of the senate became a mere form. The numerous ! 
body-guards of the emperors (prmlorians), who, in their 
stronghold (prsetorian camp) formed as it were a new Capitol, 
in effect possessed the sovereign power; and on some occa- 
sions they sold tho empire io tne best bidder. The nu- 
merous legions in the provinces however soon became 
acquainted with this secret of despotism, and availed them- 
selves of it. , 

The election of magistrates was restored to the people 
by Augustus, but in most cases he recommended or even 
elected the candidates. Tiberius invested the senate with 
tile power of election, still reserving a preference to those 
candidates who were recommended by himself, and the 
comitia merely received information of the election when 
it had taken place. In tho third century however we find 
that the emperor alone exercised the right of election. 
The aorarium was at first nominally under the control of 
the senate. Augustus formed a separate aerarium for mili- 
lery purposesr The fiscus was tho name for the property of 
the emperor as such, which must be distinguished both front | 


the aerarium and the private property of the emperor. But 
gradually the emperors took tho whole administration of 
the finances to themselves, and the term ^fiscus then be- 
came equivalent to aerarium in the republican period. In 
order to keep the magistrates both of the city and the pro- 
vinces in belter subordination, they were paid by salaries. 

With respect to legislation* we find that in the reign of 
Augustus various leges were passed (Lex J ulia et Papia Pop- 
paea, Do Adulteriis, &c.), but after his death we scarcely hear 
of any leges, and seuatus consulta were now made upon tho 
proposition or the recommendation of the emperor. Tho 
Edieta of the protors gradually lost their importance, and 
their place was supplied by the Constitutiones principum. 
The emperor himself of course possessed supremo jurisdic- 
tion, and for the decision of extraordinary matters, as in cases 
of appeal, he appointed an especial council, which seems to 
have been distinct from his privy council for the adminis- 
tration of the empire. (Spart. Hadr., 18.) 

The Judicia Publics were usually held by the senate, but 
civil causes were, as before, tried by judices whom the prae-. 
tor appointed. Tho administration of the city engaged a 
great deal of the attention of Augustus and his successors, 
as the monarchy depended much more on the peace and 
order of the capital than the republic. Respecting tho 
division and administration of the provinces, see the article 
PttOviNCiA. In the reign of Caracalla all subj^ts of tho 
empire were made Roman citisens by a constitution of that 
emperor. 

In this state the government of the Roman empire re- 
mained, with a few and not very important alterations, down 
to the time of Diocletian. The measures of this emperor 
and Constantine produced a complete change in the form of 
government. [Diocletian; Constantink.j The despotism 
of the praetorian soldiers ceased, and to it succeeded the 
government of the court, with its ministers and innumerable 
officers. The maintenance of these functionaries and of the 
numerous armies rendered heavy taxes necessary, and the 
misery, wretchedness, and degradation of tho nations subject 
to the empire, which had been increasing during the last 
two centuries previous to its overthrow, at last reached a 
pitch which it is almost impossible to describe. 

The Roman empire, notwithstanding its vast extent at 
the end of the republic, still continued to increase. Vinde- 
licia, Rhsotia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Moesia wero com 
pletely subdued and made parts of the empire. Tho Danube 
was made the boundary in these parts, to secure the empire 
against tho incursions of tho barbarians. The subjugation 
of Spain was completed by the submission of the warlike 
Cantabrikns. In Germany conquests were also made, but 
more with a view to secure Gaul than to acquire any new. 
possessions in that country, and tho Rhine may be con- 
sidered as the frontier on that sido of the empire. In the 
reign of Trajan the empire attained its greatest extent; 
Dacia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Arabia were 
made Roman provinces; but some of these conquests were 
soon given up, and the Danube and the Euphrates bccamo 
the boundaries of the empire. Britain and tho southern 
part of Scotland had been made a province in the reign of 
Nero. But the internal weakness, resulting from the im- 
perfect union of so many countries and nations, rendered it 
impossible to repel the incursions of the barbarians by 
whom the empire was harassed from about the close of the 
fourth century. During this period one country was lost 
after another, and Italy itself was invaded by the Huns 
under Attila (452 a.d.). In tho year 476 a.d. Qdoacer, chief 
of the Scyrri and Henili, at the head of a number of Ge^ 
manic tribes, invaded Italy, dethroned the last emperor Ro- 
mulus Augustulus, and was saluted by his army king of 
Rome. The Roman senate implored nia protection, and 
Zeno, the emperor of the East, raised him to the rank of a 
Roman patricius. Thus ended tho Roman empire in tho 
West. 

Long before this event the necessity of dividing the 
unwieldy mass of the empire had been felt, and, since 
the time of Diocletian, had frequently been made for the 
purpose of facilitating the administration. Constantinople 
bad become the capital of the Eastern part of the empire* but 
it was not until after the death of the elder Tpeodosius 
(395 A.D.) that the division into the Eastern and Western 
empires became permanent : the two parts however were 
intended to form one whole. Tim fine of deoiarcattaA^ 
between the two empires was the Danube,, from a little 
a')ove Pesth, down to where it receives the DraU| then 
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the small nver Drinus (Drino), and a line drawn past 
the town of Scutari towards the great Syrtis, near the 
coast of Cysenaica. All the countries east of this line 
belonged to the Eastern empire, and those west of it to 
the Western empire. The capitals, Romo and Constan- 
tinople, had eoch its senate, with equal privileges ; but the 
bond of union between tbo two empires was weakened by 
the course of events, and they soon began to feel jealous of 
each other. The emperors of the East contrived to avert 
the invasions of the barbarians, and to turn their attention to 
the West, which, being also more exposed to such invasions, 
was destined to fall first ; the Eastern empire, which bad 
the advantage of a more favourable position for its capital, 
and hod also greater means and better armies, prolonged its 
existence for many centuries. And even after it had lost 
all its provinces, and was confined to a very narrow space, it 
novertbeless maintained itself in this wretched condition 
until the year 1453 a.d., when Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks under Mohammed II. 

A Chronological LUt of the Roman Ernperore. 

Augustus • . • from 30 n.c. to 14 a d. 

Tiberius . « r . 14 a.d. to 37 a.d. 

Caligula . « • . 38 41 

Tib. Claudius « . . 41 64 

Noro .... 64 08 

Oalba, Otho, Vitellius . CS 70 

Vespasian ... 70 «• 70 

Titus .... 70 81 

Domitiaf «. . .81 orj 

Nerva .... 06 08 

Trajan , < , .08 117 

Hadrian • . . -117 138 

Antoninus Pius . .138 161 

Marcus Antoninus . .101 180 

Commudus . . .180 102 

Portinax , . . .193 

Julianus • • • . 193 

L. Septimus Severus . .193 2M 

Caracal la . • • .211 217 

Opil. Macrinus 

Klagabalus . « .218 222 

Alexander Severus . . 222 236 

C. .Julius Ma.xiininus . 236 238 

Gordianus . • . 238 243 

Philippus • • • 243 249 

C. Messius Decius . • 240 261 

Trebonianus Callus . . 251 263 

P. Licinius Valerianus and 
Gallienus . . . 263 260 

Gallicuus (Macrianus, Va- 
lcns,Calpurnius Piso, Aurc- 
olus) and Odenathus . 261 208 

M. Aurelius Claudius . 208 270 

J^. Domitius Aurelianus . 270 276 

M. Claudius Tacitus • . 276 276 

M. Annius Florianus . 276 

M. Aurelius Probus . . 270 282 

Carus (Garinus and Nume- 
rianus) . . . 282. 284 

Diocletian and Maximianus 284 306 

Constantius (Galerius) . 306 306 

Constantino (Galerius, Seve- 
* rus, Licinius, or Maximi- 
nus, Maxentius, Maxitni- 
anus, Constantinus, Gon- 
stantius, Constana, Dalma- 
.tius, Annibalianus from 


335) . . . .306 337 

Constantius (Gonstantinus, 

Constans, Magnentius) . 337 361 

Julianus . • . 361 363 

Flav. Jovianus • . . 363 364 

Plav. Valentinianns, Valens 
(P7ocopius),Qratianus,and • 
YateUiihianustheYounger 364 378 

Theodosius (Otatiauus till 
383, Valentit^hua iJbe 
‘ Younger till 302, Magnua 
Clemens Maximum Area* ' 
ditts from 383) . ; 378 396 


Western Empire. EwHern Empire. 

A D. A.D. 

Honorius . . . 396 to 423 
Joannes . . . 424 425 

Valentinianus . 425 455 

Maximus . « . 456 

Avitus . . . 456 456 

Majorianus . . 457 461 

Libius Severus . 461 466 

Procopius An- 
themius . .467 472 

Glycerius. . . 473 474 

Nepos. ... 474 475 

Romulus Augus- 

tulus . . . 476 470 

The following is a list of the most important works on 
Roman History : — 

The antiont authorities on which the history of Romo is 
chiefly based are the works of Livy (with Freinslieim’s 
' Supplements’), Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Polybius, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, A pprtm, Dion Cassius, Varro, Cicero, Sallust, 
Cmsar, Velleius, Tacitus, Plutarch, Suetonius, Plorus, 
Eulropius, Aurelius Victor, Corn. Nepos, Orosius, * Scrip- 
tores Hist. August©, * Ammianus Marcelliiius, Procopius, 
Zonaras, Xiphilinus, Laurenlius Lydus, and many other 
antient authors, who, though not professing to write tlie 
history of Rome, yet incidentally furnish much valuable 
information. 

Among the modern works on the history and constitution 
of Rome, \vc may first mention the valuable monographs of 
Sigonius (contained in Graevii ‘Thesuiiius Anliquitaturn 
Ronianarum,* I..udg. Bat., 1004, &c., 12 vols. fol.), namely, 
•Do Antiquo Jure Civium Romaiiorum ;* ? De Antujuo 
Jure Italiaa;* ‘De Jure Antiquo Provinciarum:’ of Peri- 
zoriius, ‘ Auimadvcrsioncs Historic® * ; Wolfg. Laz., ‘ Reip. 
Rom. in cxlcris Provinciis bcllo Conslitut® (jomment. 
Libri XII.,’ Basel. 1551, and Frankfort 1598 ; Cuspiuianus, 
‘ De CJonsulibus Romanorum Commentarii,’ Basel, 1 553, 

• Genealogicura Rom, do Farailiis Prmcipuis Hegum, Pnii- 
cipum, (Jmsarum Rom.,’ Frankfort, 1580; and others. 
Pighius, ‘Annalcs Romanorum, rcc. auxit ct illustr. A. 
Scliotus,' Antwerp, 101.5, 3 vols. fol. ; P. Rclandus, 
Consulares,* Triyecf. Bat., 1715; Cb, Rollin, ‘Histoire 
Romaine, dopuis la Fondation de Rome jusqu’ i) la Bataillc 
d’Actium,’ Paris, 1738, 16 vols. 12mo., or 8 vols. 4to. This 
work has often been reprinted, and has been continued and 
completed, in Rollin’s spirit, by J. B. L. Crevier, ‘ His- 
toirc des Empereurs Romains, depuis Auguste juaqu' a 
Constantin,* 12 vols., Paris, 1 740. This work of Crevier has 
likewise often been rcpniitcMl. L. de Beaufort, *La Repub- 
lique Romainc, ouPlan General del’Ancicn GouverneineiU 
de Rome,’ JLa Haye, 1760, 2 vols. 4to. ; by Iho same author, 
‘Sur ITnccrlitude dcs Cinq PrOinicrs Siedes de ITlis- 
toirc Roraaine,' Utrecht, 1738, reprinted at La Haye, 1750, 
2 vols. 8vo. ; Montesquieu, ‘ (ijiisid^Talions sur les Causes 
da la Grandeur des Remains et do leur Decadence,' Pans, 
1734. often reprinted; Adam Ferguson, ‘The History of 
the Progress and Termination of the Roman Kepublie,' 
London, 1 783, 3 vols. ; Hook, ‘ History of Rome,’ Loudon ; 
P. Ch. Levesque, ‘Histoire Critique de lu R<'pul>Ii(|UO Ko- 
inainc,’ Paris, 1807, 3 vols. 8vo. ; ‘ Die Geschichte der Ilumer 
zur Erkliirung ihrer classischen Schriftsteller,’ 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1 787-00 ; G. A. Ruperti, ‘Grundriss der Geschichte, 
Erd- und Alterthumskunde, Literatur und Kunst der Rd- 
mer,’ Gottingen, 1794; a second edition appeared in 1811 ; 
Chr. F. Schulze, ‘Kaiiipf der Domokratie und Aristo- 
kratie in Rom,’ &c., Allenburg und Erfurt. IS02; Micali, 

* Italia avanti il Dominio de’ Romani,* Fircnzo, 1810,4 vols. 
8vo., with an atlas; B. G. Niebuhr, ‘ Rdmische Geschichte,’ 
2 vols., Berlin, 1811. The first volume of the second 
edition, which was much allercdf appeared at Berlin, 1827; 
and a third edition of tho same volume in 1828; the 
second edition of the second volume appeared in 1831 ; the 
third volume was edited, after Niebuhr’s death, by Dr. 
Classen, Berlin, 1332. The whole w'ork only brings Iho 
history down to the end of tho first Punic war. The first 
two volumes have been translated into English by J. C. 
Hare and C. Thirlwall. The whole work has been translated 
into French by P. A, de Golbory, Paris, 1829-1840. Com- 
pare the review.s of tho first edition of' Niebuhr’s^ work 
by A. W. von Schlegel, in the • Hcidelberger Jahrbucher, 
1817, and by W. Wachamuth, in his ‘Dio Ultore Geschichte 
des Rbmischen Staates,’ Halle, 1819 ; Fr.Buchholz, * Phi 


Arcadius . , . 395 to 108 
Tlieodosius 11. . 4Ujs 450 
Pulcheria and 
Mavcianus . 450 457 

Leo 1 457 474 

Leo the Younger 474 
Zone .... 474 491 

Anastasius 1. .491 51 s 

JustinusL . .518 527 

Justinian L . . 527 505 
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lo.sopliische HJntcvsuchungen uber die RJimcr,* 3 vols., Ber- 
lin, ISIO; K. L. Blum, ‘Einleiiung in Rums alle Ge- 
scbichte/ Berlin, 182S; Kisendechev, ‘UcberdieEntstehung, 
Enlwickclung, und Ausbilduns des Burgerrechts im alien 
Rom,’ Hamburg, 1823; K. D. lliillmann, ‘Rbmischo Grund- 
verfassung,' Bonn, 1832; and by the same author, ‘Ur- 
spiiinge dcr Rbmisclien Verfussung, diirch Vergleich ungen 
erliiutoi t,’ Bonn, 1835; W. Drumunn, ' Gcschiciite Roms in 
seiiieui Ucbergunge von der Rcpubliknnischen zur Monar- 
ch ischen Verfassung,’ &c., 4 vols. 8 yo., Kunigsberg, 1834- 
38 ; H. Malden, ‘ History of Romo,* vol. i., London, 1830 ; H. 
C. Reiff, ‘Geschichle der Rdm.Biirgerkriege,’ &c., Berlin, 
1825, 4, vols. tivo. ; Dr. Th. Arnold, ‘History of Rome,’ 2 
voU., J^ndon, 1838-1840; J. Rubino, * Untcrsuchungen 
liber Riimischo Verfassung und Goschichte,* vol. L, Casscl, 
1833 ; Dr. Fr. Fiedler, ‘Geschiclito des Rumischcn Staates 
iind Volkes,’ Leipzig, 1839; C. Giittling, ‘Geschichte der 
Riimiscben Slants verfassung,* Halle, 1840. 

The history of tlic Empire has been written by Tillemont, 
‘Hisloire des Empereurs et des autres Princes qui ont 
regiic dans les Six Premiers Siedesvde TEglise,' Paris, 
1700, 4 vols. 4to., reprinted at Brussels, in 1707, 5 vols. 
8vo. ; Crevier’a continuation of Roilin, mentioned above ; 
• Les Femmes de Douze Cfisars, avec des Notes Hist, et Grit.,’ 
par M. de Servies, Amsterdam, 172*2, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Gibbon, 
‘The History of tlie Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,’ London. 1776-82, 4 vols. 4to. ; this masterly work has 
often been reprinted. D. G. H. lliibler, ‘ Geschichtc der 
Rbmer unter den Imperatorcn, wie auch der Glcichzcitigon 
Vdiker,* 3 vols., Freiberg, 1803. 

The * Thesauri’ of Graevius and Sallcngre contain many 
good works on Roman antiquities; but, besides these, we 
may mcntion,,Joh. Rosini, * Romanarum Antiquilaiiiin Cor- 
pus absolutissimuin, cum Nolis Dempsteri,* Trajcct. ad 
Rhen., 1701 ; Samuel Pitiscus, ‘Lexicon Anliqnitatum 
Romanarum,* 2 vols. fob, Lcovardiac, 1713 ; Dr. A. Adams, 
‘ Roman Antiquities,’ Loudon, 1791, often reprinted; Friedr. 
Creuzer, ‘Abriss der Rumischcn Autiqnitaten,* I.»cipzig 
und Darmstadt, 18*24. 

The private life und manners of the Romans are described 
in C. Meiners, ‘Gescliichle dc.s Vci falls der Sitlen und der 
Staalsverfassung der Rdmcr,’ Leipzig, 1782 ; J. H. L. 
Meicrotto, * Ueber Sitten und J.,ebensart dcr Rdmcr in ver- 
schiodenen Zeilen dcr Hepublik,’. second edition, Berlin, 1802, 
2 vols. 8vo. ; W. A. Becker, ‘Gallus, oder Rbraischc Scenen 
aus der Zeit des Augustus,’ Leipzig, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Otto 
von Mirbach, * Rbnusebc Briefc aus dcu lelzlcn Zeiten der 
Uepiiblik,' 2 vols., Mitau, 183.5 ; M. Houlez, ** Observations 
sui* divers points obscurs de rHisloire de la CivilUation de 
. Ancienne Rome,* Bruxelles, 1836. 

Works on the Roman Gnanccs: P. Bnrmann, ‘ Vcctigalia 
pouuU Romani,’ Lugd. Bat., 1734, 4to. ; D. II. Hegewi-sch, 
‘ Versuch iiber die lldmischen Finanzen,* Allona, 1804, 
8vo. ; R. Bosse, ‘ Grundzilgc des Finanzwcsens im llomi- 
Bchen Staat,’ Braunschweig, 1803, 2 vels. 8vo. 

Works on mil ilaiv affairs: Guischard, ‘ Mi^moires Mili- 
laires dos Grccs et des Romains,* La Haye, 1758, 2 vols. 
4to., and Rast, ‘ Riimische Kricgsalterthumer.* 

As chronological tables of the history of Rome: C. J. 
Zumpt, ‘Annales vclerum Regnorum et Populorum, in- 
priniis Romanornm,* Berolini, 1819, 4to. ; a second edition 
appeared in 1838. Zander, 'Tabelleu der UuniLsclicn 
Gescbichto,’ second edition, Gottingen, 1829, 4to. ; F. Fied- 
ler, ‘ Zeitlafeln der Rumisch. Geseb.,* &c., Wesel, 1827, 
4to. ; Fischer. ‘ Gricchisclic und Rumiselie Zeittafelii,’ Al- 
toiia, 1840, 4to. ; Clinton’s ‘ Fasti Hellcnici.’ 

Tlie works on particular points of the Roman constitution 
or particular events in Roman history, are too numerous to 
be mentioned here. 

Roman Language and Literature. 

It is intended in the following paragraphs to prc.sent merely 
an outline of tlic history of the language and literature of 
antient Romo, as a separate notice is given in this work to 
every writer of importance. 

The language of the Romans is usually called I.K'ilin ; for 
though Rome and Latiiim were originally distinct commu- 
nities, their language appears to have been always the same. 
Any inquiry into the origin of the Latin language must in- 
volve an inquiry inlo the languages spoken by the antient 
inhabitants of Italy ; and our information on this subject, 
notwithsiunding the investigations of Micali, Grotefend, 
1^.0 Muller, and other distinguished, scholars, is at present 


very imperfect. So much however appears certain, that the 
Latin language was different from the Etruscan and Oscan, 
of which the former was spoken by the inhabitants of the 
northern and the latter by those of the central and southern 
parts of Italy. The Latins appear to have originally formed 
prt of that great race which overspread both Greece and 
Italy under the name of Pclasgians. Their language formed 
j a branch of that extensive family of languages which are 
I known to modern scholars by the name of Indo-Germanic ; 

I and it is probable that Iho Pclasgians who settled in Italy 
originally spoke the same language as tlic Pclasgians who 
I settled in Greece. There is consequently a great resem- 
blance between tlie Latin and Greek languages ; though 
each possesses an element which .the other does not. Not 
only does the Latin language possess many words wliich it 
has not in common witli the Greek, hut also in some parts 
of its grammatical inflection, as for instance in that of the 
passive voice it differs considerably from the Greek language. 
It therefore becomes a question, what that element is, whicli 
the Latin language has not in common with the Greek ; and 
here we must attain some fhrthcr knowledge of the languages 
of antient Italy before we can answer this question satisfac- 
torily. The Etruscan, so far as our imperfect knowledge of 
it will enable us to form an opinion on the subject, appears 
to have exercised little influence upon the formation of tlie 
Latin language ; but the Oscan or Opican language, on the 
contrary, seems to have united with the Pelasgian in ‘form- 
ing the Latin language. Niebuhr (HtsL of Romp, vol. i., 
p. 82) has rcAarked that the words which relate to agri- 
culture and domestic life agree in Greek andiLatiii, as da- 
mns, ager, aratrum, vinum, oleum, lac, bos, sus, ovis, 
&c. ; while those relating to arms and war, as duellum, 
ensis, hasta, sagitta, &c., aro different from the Greek. 
But this remark is to betaken with considerablo limitations, 
for there aro many exceptions both ways ; indeed so many 
as to render the position itself at least doubtful, and all in- 
ferences derived from it consequently inconcliisivo. The 
words relating to arms and war may have been Ohcan ; and 
it has tbcrcforc been supposed by Dr. Arnold {Hint, of 
Rome, ^ol. i., p. 22) not only that llio Latins were a mixed 
people, partly Pelasgiaii and partly Oscan, but alM» that they 
arose out of a conquest of the Pelasgiaiis by the Oscans ; so 
that the latter were the ruling class of the united nation, 
and tlic farmer its subjects. 

We have very few specimens of the Latin language ])re- 
vious to tho time of Ennius and Plautus, when it had be- 
come nearly developed and was substantially llic same as 
ill the later times of the republic, Tlie specimens of the 
antient language which have come down to us principally 
consist of fragments of antient laws preserved by Fesliis, 
Cicero, and other writers, and of a few inscriptions. The 
former, as might have been expected, appear to have been 
considerably altered ; and the latter arc unfortunately loo 
few to give us much assistance in tracing the rise and pro- 
gress of the language. Of these however one of the most 
important was the antient song of the Fiatrcs Ai vales, 
which W'as discovered in the year 1777, and which appears 
! to have been the same as was sung in the most early times, 
though the inscription was not cut till a.d. 218*. Wc sub- 
join a copy of it with a few remarks on some of tho antient 
forms which it contains: — 

1. E nos, Loses, juvate. 

2. Neve luerve, Marmor, sins incurrere in pleoris: 

3. Satur furere, Mars, limen sail, sta horber : 

4. Semunis alternei advocapit conctos. 

5. E nos, Marmor, juvatu : 

6.. Triumpo, triumpe, triumpp, triumpo, ti*iuropc.. 

1. Lases is instead of Lares* , AIJ Latin words which are 
now writicii with r, had an a originally. Thus Quiiiiilian 
soys {Inst Orat, i. 4, } 13) that FsUmus, Furius, ar^r, 
labor, vapor, cliunoTf and lares were originally wriiten 
Valesius, Fmius, arhos* va^m. clamoa, and /uses* Accord- 
ing to Pomponius tho let#er r was invented by Appius Clau- 
dius. (Diff,, i., tit. 2, s. 2, { 36.) 

2. Luerve is instead of luervem oy luarem, whiph is cqui^ 
valent to luem. The omission of m at tho end of words is 
common in lAtin. Thus all tho adverbs ending in o seem 
to have lost an m, as quo, eo, &c. [See the article M.] M 
is also omitted in tho same way in tho accusative singular 
of most nouns of the third declension in Greek, and does 
not appear, if wo may judge from the elision iq pQc^ of 
all syllables ending in m before words beginning with a 
vowel, to have been usually pronounced in Latin. Luervm 
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or Imrem instead of luem corresponds to the antient forms 
of vurn'f^m^ bovoremy sneremy instead of nucaniy bnv/im, 
swm, and also to the cuiniuon accubative vinerem from 
cinis, 

Marmar is a name of Mars, who was called Mamers in 
the Oscari language. Sins is instead of sinas* Fieoris is 
the older form o^plures. The root of this word is plcy as 
\\c hoe in ple-nus and im-plc-o; and the comparative is 
formed by adding ior or or. Pleores afterwards became 
p!uresy in the same way as reoersus or reorsus was shortened 
into runsns. 

3. Safur furcre is to bo understood in the same sense as 
the hm^Q satiate ludo of Horace (Carm., i. 2, 37). and 
liman sali in the sense of pede pulsa limen, Sta appears 
here to signify cease, Berber is an old form of ferverCy b 
being interchangeable with /. in the same way as fipiptiv 
and fremerey rubeo and rufusy Stc. 

4. Semunis is iiiiitcad of Semones, The Oscan language 
has frequently a whero o is found in common J^tin, as fmst 
for posty Vettune for Vettonay &c. Advocapit instead of 
(uhocabitey the e being omitted as in diCy due, fucy fer. 
Tile future is here used in the sen&e of an imperative. P 
was frequently used in the old language where b occurs 
in the later forms, as popltcus, Poplicohiy scapres iscabifis)y 
and the Oscan pruhipia, pruhipusty which arc connected 
with prohibere. 

Two of the earliest specimens of Latinity which have 
come down to us are the inscription on the CoUimna Hos* 
liata, erected in the Forum to commemorate the victory of 
C. Duilius over the Carthaginians, u.c. 260 (Phn., Hist. Nat , 
xwiv. 11), and the Senatus Consul turn de BacchanalibuSy 
which was passed B.e. 186. (See Orelli, Corpus Inscrip.y 
No. 540 ; Drakenborch’s Li\y, vol. vii , p. 97, &c.) In both 
of those, many of the grammatical forms differ widely from 
thoscMvliich were afterwards in use, and approximate closely 
to the specimens of the 0>ean which are still extant. Thus 
all the ablative cases in these inscriptions end in ed or dy us 
prrr\rnt^ady dictator- edy na-vale-d, preeda-d, in alto-d 
mun-dy senatud, Stc., which correspond to the Oaean 
factu d, didu-dy rnalu-d, cum preivatu-dy touta dy prcpsenti-dy 
&c. A similar resemblance is seen in the third person sin- 
gular of the impernti\c mood: where, instead of estOy wo 
find 111 old Latin estody and in Oscan eslud, Tho Latinity of 
the Seiiatus- Consul turn de Baccharinlibus differs in so many 
j'es)K‘cls from that of Plautus, who lived at tho time at 
which thi.s measure was passed, as to make it probable that 
many of the anci(3nt foims in Plautus must have been 
altered in subsequent limes. 

1 lie liislory of i^alin literature may be divided into three 
periods: tho first extending from tho time of Livius An- 
dronicus, n.c. 240, to Hiu death of Augustus, a.d. 14; the 
second from the death ofAugustus to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, a.d. 1 80 ; an(|fl|||lhird from the death of Marcus 
Aurelius to the time oKRsiodorus, a d. 539. 

First Period • — From the time of Livius A ndronicusy B,e. 
240, to the daalh of Augustus y a.d. 14.— The Romans may 
be said to have possessed no literaturo for upwards of 000 
years from the foundation of the city; and when they at 
length began to pay some attention to it, they did little 
more than translate or imitate the works of tho Greeks. 
Tho tragedies and comedies of Livius Andronicus, who was 
the first 'writer of w'hom w'e have any account, appeor to have 
been taken entirely from the Greek; and the same was the 
case with Cn. Nmvius, who was contemporary with Livius 
Andronicus. Tlio first prose writers were Quintus Fabius 
Pictor and Lucius Ciiicius Alimentus, who lived in the 
time of tho second Punio war, and wrote the history of 
Romo from its foundation to their own times, in imitation I 
of the pontifical annals. Cincius however appears to have 
written his history in Greek; but both his history and that 
of Fabius, as well as those of tho succeeding annalists, ap- 
pear, like the pontiQcal annuls which they instated, to have 
been very meagre, containing only memorials of the times, 
of men, of places and events, without any ornament; and 
provided that iheir meaning was intelligible, they thought, 
says Cicero {De Orat.y ii, 12), that tho only excellence of 
style was brevity. 

Ennius however, who was born B.c. 239, may bo regarded 
as the founder of Latin literature. Though a Greek by 
birth, he was tho first who taught the Romans to write 
their own language with ease and elegance, and he was 
chiefly instrumental in introducing among the Romans a 
love of literature. He lived on intimate terms with ^me 
P. C., No. 1245. 


of tho most eminent memhL'r.s of thn Roman aristocracy 
whA began at length to study the Grook langmdgo. Cato 
himself learnt Greek from Kmiius; and Siipk, Afneanus 
his son Scipio Nasica, and M. Fulviiis Nobilior delighted 
in his society. At the same time, the later comedy of the 
Athenians was most successfully imitated by Plautus, whose 
comedie.s must have had sonic influence in improving the 
taste of the people and even of the aristocracy, though the 
latter do not appear to have shown him any patronage. 

Ill the year b.c. 155, the study of the Greek tihilosophy 
was introduced among the Romans, by the embassy which 
the Athenians sent to Runic, consisting of three of the must 
eminent philosophers of the age, namely, Cariieades of ilie 
Academy, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus tho Peripatetic; 
and though the study was condemned by Cato and many 
of the old school, it soon made great progress among the 
Roman nobles. The study of the Greek language and 
literature was still further promoted by the conquest of 
Achma, and by the influence of the distinguished Achman 
prisoners, who were distributed among the towns of Italy. 
Among those was l^lybius, who attracted the attention of 
PnullusyEmiliiis, and was appointed by him instructor of his 
two sons, Fabius and Scipio. Though Polybius did not write 
in Latin, be produced a great intliience upon Hom.in litera- 
ture. lie showed the Romans how the history of their own 
state ought to be treated ; and by his intimacy with Scipio 
and the most distinguished Romans of the time, he produc('(l 
a great impression upon the literary character of the age. 
From this time it became the fashion lor all well educated 
Romans to read, speak, and even write the Greek language; 
and Greek rhetoricians and philosophers found abnriduiit 
employment in Rome. Literature however- was chiefly pro- 
sccubu‘d by the great and noble; (he body of the people 
appear to have remained uneducated. 

From the preceding account it will be seen that Roman 
literature only arose and spread in connection with the study 
of the Greek literature; and the consequence was not. only 
that tho Roman writers made the Greeks their models, but 
that they rarely allerapted any original work. One cxcejv- 
lion however must bo made in favour of the Roman satire, 
which was essentially home-born, and had nothing similar 
to it ill the Gieek language. This species of composition 
appears to have arisen from the practice, whu li has pre- 
vailed in Italy from the eailicst limes to the present day, of 
the country-people making rude cxleinporc verses in rnli- 
culo of one another. Lucihus, who was the contemporary 
of Scipio Africanus and of Lmlius, with whom ho lived on 
the most intiipato terms of friendship, was the first writer 
who constructed Roman satires on those principles of lui 
which were consideied in the time of Horace as essential 
requisites iii a satiric poem. (Ilor., Sat y ii. 1, 61.) 

The first century before the Clirisliau lera was tho most 
brilliant epoch of Roman literature. The various writings 
of Cicero had brought the Roman language to jiorfection ; 
and almost every species of literature was cultivated with 
success. In didactic poetry, I.ucretius rivalled, and we may 
say surpassed, all the Greek didactic poets, in his great phi- 
losophical ])Oom, which, for vigour of conception and splen- 
dour of diction, will bear coniparison with the bcsit elforts 
of the poets of any age and country. In lyric poetry, Ca- 
tullus and Horace inaJe the first attempts to introduce this 
species of composition among the Romans ; while Tibullus, 
Propertius, and 0\id produced the most beautiful elegiac 
poems. During tins period also, the epic poem of Virgil 
appeared; but there was no great dramatic poet. In prose, 
we possess the histones of Sallust, Csosar, and Livy ; the 
agricultural and antiquarian treatises of Varro; ami the 
orations, letters, and philosophical and hislorical works of 
Ciccro. The chief characteristic of the literaturo ot this 
age originated in the leading feature of the Homan cha- 
racter. The Romans were a practical and not a speculative 
people; and consequently pure "speculation found litile 
favour and encourage merit among them. No new s\ stem 
of philosophy sprung up amongst them; they recenved iho 
difimrent systems of Grecian philosopliy wthout any modifi- 
cation or alteration ; and even those who, like Cicero, ^tlldIcd 
this subject most successfully, appear only to have regarded 
it in a practical point of view, as a solace in advtMsity, or 
as an important auxiliary to tho study of oratory. Tho 
latter subject, at least under the republic, w'a.s more studied 
than any other branch of literature, since it o|iened tho way 
to the highest dignities in the staio; and the influence cif 
this study may be traced in almost all tho works of tho 

Vol. XX.-Q 
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\vriti;is of this period. We es]H'riiilly j^cc it in the *^neid* 
of Virgil, and in the histories of Sallust and Livy. 

Second Period : — Prom the death of Aui(nsttiJi to the 
(truth nf Maicns Aurcliu^', \.i\ IHO.—Jn this period the 
decay of the Latin lilorature eomnicnced. 13y the overthrow 
of the repiihlie, oratory was confined almost entirely to private 
caiisoN and soon degenerated into the art of the rhetorician, 
yniiil hnn made a noble hut unsuceossfiil alternpt to recall 
his contemporaries from the empty declaiiiiitions of the 
M'hools to the true subjects uf oratory ; but a false taste bad al- 
rcad} vitiated the great bulk ofthecommiinity. Oratory how- 
ever still eoiitinued to form, us it had done under the repub- 
lic. the chief study iii the education of the higher classes; and 
consecpiemly the fal?.e principles of taste on which it was 
taught may* be traced in all the writings of that period. 
We sec it ni the works of Seneca, the joungcr Pliny, Vel- 
leius I’aierculus, and even to some extent in those of 
Taciliis. In the poems of Lucan, Valerius riaccus, and 
SiliiH Ilalicus, the art of the rhetorician is still more con- 
spicuous; they abandoned the study of nature, and w'crc 
constantly striving after elVect; in addition to which, they 
were all close imitators of the. ^'Eiieid,’ wi\ich. from its defi- 
ciency in truth to nature, must ha\c produced a most inju- 
rious clVect upon subsequent jiocls, who made it their model 
Under the Anlonincs the deterioration in the character of 
the lili'rainrc became still more apparent, as v\e see in the 
writings ofSolinus. Petronius, and Appuleius, though even 
duiiiig till') period Gains and other jurists coulniued to 
write JyiliM woilhy of the age of Cicito. 

"Jhird Period pnon the death of ^T(ireu<i Aurehu^ to 
the time rf (\ix\io,/itrnji\ x.iy. — The civil (’omniotions 

wliicli piv\ ailed <luring the early part of this period, and 
the siih''cqnent icnioNal of the scat of (unpire to (^msfan- 
lim tile, almost extiiigui^lwMl all literary puisuils. * The 
great, uuia'> of the Hoiuuri people had never been able t«) 
enjoy or appreciule the works of tlieir country irien ; and 
w’hou the ])aironage of tlu' great and the wealthy was with- 
drawn, time was no encourauemenl to any literaiy exer- j 
lions. The poets of this age. with the exception of Claudian, 
who was superior to m()^t of the poi'ts of the prccodiiig ' 
jicriod. were incic vcisifiers, as Olyinpms Nemesiaiius and : 
Julius Calpurnius; the histoiians, if they may ho dignified 
with the lillc, only composed the most barren epitomes of . 
Uoniaii history, or of the reigns of the emperors. All kinds j 
of 1) irb.H isius and coiiuptions began to creep into the lan- 
guage; hut even at the comnieiieoment of this period the 
juiksts Ulpian, Papinian, Paullus, and Modestinus still 
continued to write in ]mre Latin, which forms a striking 
contrast with that of tlieir conleniporarics. The only lite- 
rature of this age, besides the juristical, which deserves 
special iiientiun, is that of the Chiistiari church; in which 
liie work’s of Lactanlius arc parliciilarly distinguished by 
the purity of their style and the elegance of their diction. 

The follovving is a list of the l..atiii WTiters, with their 
several epochs, as nearly as they can be ascertained; — 


A.n.c. 

n.c'. 


514 

210 

Livins Andrunicus. 

521 

2.35 

Cn. Nmvius. 

53.5 

219 

Q. Fabius Pictor. 

550 

204 

Jj. Cinciiis Alimentu9. 

554 

200 

M. Porcius Calo. 

Q. Ennius. 

M. Accius Plant u.s. 

5G8 

186 

Caccilius Statius. 

5S8 

1G6 

M. Pacuvius. 

P. Teienlius. 

GOO 

LOl 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

620 

134 

L. Atlius. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. . 
C. Fannins. 

C. Cmlius Antipater. 
Setnpronius Abell lo. 

0. Lucilius. 

631 

123 

S. Turpilius. 

640 

114 

L. Liciiiius Crassus. 

656 

08 

M. Antonius. 

L. yEhus tSiilo. 

Claudius Quadrigarius. 
Valerius Antias. 

L. Cornelius Siseniia. 

603 

91 

J... Pomponius Bononieosis. 

C64 

00 

P. Kulilius. 

T. Quintius Atta. 


A.IT.C. n.c- 

f)GG 8S 

G723 81 

67C 78 

690 C4 

G94 GO 


700 54 


710 44 


726 28 


7.30-707 24 

A.D. 

767 14 


767-790 14-37 


794-807 41-54 


^ 807-821 54-68 


822-832 69*79 


834*849 81-96 


Plotius Gallus. 

Valerius Cato. 

L. Cornelius Sulla. 

T. Lucretius Cams. 

Q. Uortensius. 

M. Tullius Cicero. 

M. Tereiitius Vavro. 

T. Pompon ins Atticus. 

Q. i^iliusTubero. 

L. Lucceius. 

C. Julius Caesar. 

Atteius Philologus. 

C. Valerius Catullus. 

D. Laberius. 

Cornelius Nepoa. 

C. Asinius Pullio. 

A. Hirtius. 

C. Sallustius Crispus. 

C. Caosar Octavianus Augustus. 

M. Agrippa. 

C. Cilnius Mi]Cocna.s. 

C. Trebatius Testa. 

Q. lloratius Flaccus. 

P. Virgilius Maro. 

Cornelius Gulins. 

Albius Tibullus. 

M. Valerius Mcssalla C«>v\irius. 
S. Aurelius Propeitnis. 

Domilius Marsiis. 

C. Pedo Albinovaiiiis. 

M. Porcius La tro. 

Vorrius Flaccus. 

Titus Livius. 

Trogus Poinpeius. 

Q. A mist ills [.abco. 

C. Aleius Capito. 

P. Ov ulius Naso. 

Aiinihus Macer. 

C. Rabin us. 

Cornelius Scvonis. 

G rat ills Fahscus. 

Plia'drus. 

Maniliiis ? 

C. Asinius Callus. 

Massurius Sabiuus. 

Coceeius Nciva, 

C. Velleius Paterculus. 

Valerius Maximus. 

M. Annmus Seneca. 

Arellius Fu^us. 

A1bucm|||||||||s. 

Cesliiis 

Q. lluterius. 

}j. Ari'untius. 

Uutihiis Impus. 

Crispus Passienus. 

Domilius Afer. 

Julius African us. 

A. Cornelius Celsus. 

Pompunius Mela. 

L. .lunius Modei'utus Columella. 
Scribonius Largus. 

Q. Asconius Pedianus. 

Nero. 

L. An incus Seneca. 

M. A 11 incus Lucanus. 

Anntcus Cornutus. 

A. Persius Flaccus. 

C. Silius Italicus. 

Aufidius Bassus. 

Valerius- Probus. 

C. Plinius Secundus (the elder), 
V. Messalla. 

Fabius Rusticus. 

Vibius Priscus. 

Julius Secundus. 

Saleius Bassus. 

C. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Fabius Qointilianus. 

M. Valerius Martialis* 

Sulpicia* 

P. l*apinius Statius. 
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A.V.C. 

851-870 


8S4 

691-Q14 


914-933 


953-983 


1037 


1059 

1113 


1123 


1148 


1163 


1203 


A.D. 

98-117 


131 


138-161 


161-180 


200-250 


284 


306 


360 


370 


395 


410 


450 


C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

iC. Pliniiis Secundus Caccilius. 

S. Julius Fionliniis. 

Javoleiiu.s, 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus. 

L. Annivus Floras. 

Julius Obsoqueiis. 

Vekus Longus. 

TcM'cntianus Maurus. 

1). Junius Juvenalis. 

Salvius Juliaiius. 

Civolius Africanus. 

S. Poinponius. 

Gaius. • 

Vulusius Miccianus. 

Cervidius ScoBvola. 

Ulpius Marcellus. 

Aulus Gellius. 

Calpuniius Flaccus. 

Justinus. 

Q. Curtins? 

M. Auixdiu.s Antoninus (Greek). 
Cornelius Fronto. 

L. Appulcius. 

Julius Solinus. 

Nonius Marcellus. 

Tertullianus. 

Petronius. 

Dionysius Cato. 

Papin ian us. 

Ulpianus. 

PliuIus. 

Modes tin us. 

Gar^ihus Martiulis. 

Apicius. 

Consul inns. 

Minucius Felix. 

M. Aurelius Olympius Ncraesianus. 
Julius Calpuniius. 

Marius Maximus. 

Cmcilius Cyprianus. 

Trobellius Polliu. 

Julius Capitolinus. 

Flavius Vopiscua. 

Julius Rufinianus. 

Arnobius. 

Lactantius. 

Finuicus Maternus. 

Aihus Donatus. 

Victorinus. 

Aurelius Victor. 

Mamerlinus. 

Ku tropins. 

Uufus. 

L. A in poll us. 

Hieronymus. 

Ainbrusius. 

Anicius Paulinus. 

Aiisonius. 

Atiiuiianus Murccllinus. 

Vogetius. 

PriBcianus. 

Marcellus Empiricus. 

Fal Ionia Proba. 

Aurelius Symmaebus. 

Cluudianus. 

Pumpeius Festus. 

Servius Maurus. 

A^miliua Probus. 

Augustinus. 

Aurelius Prudent! us. 

Sulpicius Sever us. 

Mttcrobius. 

Claudius Riitilius Numalianus. 
Rufus Festus Avienus. 

Cliarisius. 

Dioniedcs. 

Cmliiis Aurelianus. 

Paulus Orosius. 

Salviunus. 

Apollinaris Sidonius. 

Capclla. 


A.u.c. A.n. 

Arusianus Mcssius, 

1253-1292 500-539 Boelbiii=?. 

Pii •sciaiius. 

F ulgcnlius. 

Tiiboiiianus. 

Cassioilorus. 

In lb# prccedino; list tbe principal Roiiimh arc in- 
serted, but a complete list of tliem, with tbu ])io- 

portions, which they ba\e contributed to the ‘DigL"?!/ is gnrri 
under Justinian’s Legislation, p. 16 1. 

Works on the Homan JMrigi/ni>c and Litcralur(\--\'\\Q 
following list of works, I hough tar fioiii coiiiploto, ina\ lin 
useful to those who arc ^tiid^ing the language and liUia- 
tiire of aiitient Rome. It is hardly necessary to 
that tho works bore enumerated have veiy ditrorent dogieos 
of merit, and that sonio arc merely menlioncd a'> the bi.'^L 
or only works of tbe kind, or as the best known to the 
writer. 

Literature. — Fabiicius, ‘Bibliotheca Latina,’ edited by 
Ernesti, 3 vols. 8vo., Lips., 1773-1774; Harles, ‘ Intioduclio 
in Notit. Litl. Roniar.a),’ 2 vols. 8vo., Nirimb., 1794 ; ‘Bro- 
\ior Nolitia Litt. Roinanse,* with supplements, 5 \aU. .svo., 

1 789-1819 ; Dunlop, ‘ History of Roman Liloratiiro,’ 3 voU. 
8vo.. Lond. ; Biibr, ‘ Geschichte der Riimischoii Liter.i- 
lur,' Svo., Carls., 1832, See. ; ‘ Abiiss der Rbinischen J-itc- 
ratiirgeschiohte,* Hvo., Ileidelb., 1833 ; Bernhaidy, ‘ Gruri- 
drias der Kbmischen Litoiatur,’ Bvo., Halle, 1830, a use- 
ful work; F. A. Wolf, ‘ Vorlesungcn iiboi* die Goscbichlo 
der Rnmischen Litoratur,’ 8\o., Loipz., 1S31; l‘\ Passow, 

‘ Uobcrsicht der Ki'unischen und GriocliLclion I^ilciatnr, 
4lo., Berlin, 1815; ‘ Grund/.iigo der Griecli. und RJliii. Lit- 
tcratur und Kimstgeschiclito,’ 4to., Berha, 1829; G}ral- 
dus, ‘Ilistoria Poetarum tarn Grx'oornm quam Lutmonim,’ 
Basel, 1545 ; Criiiitiis, ‘ Do Poolis Lilinis,* Flur., 1505 : Vos- 
sius, ‘ Dc Vet. Poetarum Tcmporibus,’ Amst., 165 1 ; Crusius, 

* Lives of the l^alm Poets/ Loud., 1720 ; Uauibach, ‘Do 
Poetanun Ljricoriim inter Romanos Paueiiato,* 4 to., (^ued- 
linb, 1769 ; Levee, ‘Theatre com pie t des Latins,’ Paiis, 
1822, &c. ; Donatus, ‘De Trago^dia ct Conur.dia;’ J. C. Sea- 
liger, * DcConia;driietTTaga;dia,* in GronoMus’s ‘Thesaurus 
Ant. Gr.,’ \ol. viii. ; Sagittarius, ‘Do VTtaet Senpus Livii 
Andronici, Nicvii, Ennii, Cooeilii, Siatii, Paeinii, tSic.’ 8vo., 
Alleiib., 1672; A. W. Sehlegtd, * Vorlesurigeii liber Dia- 
matische Kunst und Liltevatur,’ 3 vols. Svo., Heidelb., 1817, 
translated into Freiicb, 3 \ulh. 8vo.. Paris, 1814, and into 
Kii"lish, -2 vols. 8vo.; the article Dhama m this work; 
Casaiibon, ‘ De Sat} rica Grace. Poesi el Romaiioruui Sat iia,* 
Par., 1605, Hal., 1774, cd. Rambacli; Kiiiiig, ‘Do Satna 
Romuna,' Oldeiib., Svo., 1796 ; Manso, ‘ Uehcr die Riimib- 
chen Saliriker,* in Sulzor’s ‘ Allgom. Theone der Sehiiiieii 
Kiiiiste.’ vol. 4 ; Ruperti, ‘ Dc Salmi Uomanoruni cL de Sa- 
linms Romanorum Poolis,’ prelixed to his ediiion of Ju- 
venal; Vossuis, ‘ De llistoncis Latinis,' Lugd. Bat., J6>1. 

A list of the principal editions of tlie Latin wnters, with 
the best modern works upon each writer, is given in Wag- 
ner’s ‘Grundriss der Classiclieu Bibliographie,’ Bie.'«laLi, 
1840. 

Language. — Foliotii, ‘Do Ling. l..al. Usu c*t PiiU‘>laiilin,’ 
od. Mo’sheim, Ilamb.. 1723, sv\>. ; Faeciolati, ‘Do Urlu, 
Interitu, et Instaiiraiiono Lingum Laliiiao,’ rojtiiiitod at 
Lips, 1725; Tursclliiius, ‘Do Particulis Latiiias OialionU,’ 
often reprinted ; Allen, ‘Doctrina CopuUirum Li nguio La- 
tins,' i2mo., Lond., 1830, with a iiotiee of the samo woik in 
the ‘Journal of Education,* No. 8 ; Duderlein, ‘ Lateiinsche 
S>non)ine und Elymologiecn,' G vols. 8\o , Leipz., 1826- 
1838 ; Struve, ‘Ueber die Laleinischo DecliMatioii und Con- 
jugation,' 8vo., Kilnigs., 1823; Sidineider, ‘ ElouionUrlohro 
der Lateiiiischen Spraclic,* and ‘ Formeiilebrt.* dor J.atemis- 
clieii SpiTw.he,* Berlin, 1819, 1821, a valuable work liir llu' 
arcliiDoiogy of tlie^nguagc ; Alltel, * Kt) iiiologieal Anal\M‘, 
of Latin Verbs,' 12uul laiiid., 1836 ; Schollor, ‘'Austiiililiche 
Lateinische Spracblehre,’ Svo., Leipz., 18U.1, liaiK^Iaied iiiiu 
English by Walker; Gioleleud, ‘ Austurhlicbe Gianiiualik 
der Lateiniscbeii Spracbe/ 2 vols. 8vo., lliiniiov., l.'>29 .'U) ; 
Zumpt, * Lalcini.schu Graiiimatik,’ 8\o., Berlin, 6lli edition, 

1 8‘28, and frequently reprinted, tiaiislatod into English by 
Kciirick, with a notice of the .same work in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of Education,’ No. 1 ; Ibis grammar is far superior 
ill the syntaclieal part to any other, 'i'lu* .sliitloiit will al»u 
derive considerable information from iboao works wbieli 
treat of the comparative grammar ol\,tlio Indo-Germanic 
IjUiiguagcs, asBopp’a * Vcrgleiclicndc Grammatik des Sans- 
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krit, ZtMid, Griechisclien, Lateinisclicn, &c.,’ of which Ihe 
first pari was published at Berlin, 1831, with a notice of tlie 
same work in the ‘Journal of Education,* No. Hi, by Iho 
late Dr. Rosen ; and Pott’s * Elyiuologiscliu Forschungeii 
auf dem Gebictc der Indo-Germaniclien Spiachen,* 2 vols. 
8vo., Leingo, 1833-36, with two notices of the same in the 
•Journd of FSducaiion,* Nos. IS, 20, also by Dr. Rosen. 

Dirtiowiriefi, — Stephani, ‘Thcbaunis Linguso Latinse 
Faccioldti and Forcellini, ‘Tolius l.atinitatis Lexicon,* 

4 vols. fol., Padua, 1771, which is superior to all other Latin 
dictionaries, and the recent edition of iho same work en- 
larged by Furlanetto, 4 vols. 4lo., Padua; Adam, ‘Dic- 
tionary of the Latin Tongue,’ 8vo., Edinburgh, 1814. 2nd 
edition, a superior work to that of Ainsworth : Scheller, 

* Ausfiihrhches und Miiglichst Vollsliindigcs Lateinisch- 
Deutsches und Deutsch-Laleinisches Lexicon,* .5^ola. 8vo., 
Leip/., 1801*6, translated into English by Riddle, who has 
also published a Latin dictionary in one volume, 8vo.; 
Freund, ‘ Wihtcihuch der Laleinischen Sprachc,’ which is to 
be completed in 4 vols. 8vo., but three only have yet ap- 
peared ; Scliwcnck, ‘ Etymologischcs Wortcrbuch der Latein. 
Sprache mit Verglcichung der Griediischcn und Deuts- 
chen,’ 8vo., Francf., 1827 ; Nizolii, ‘ Lexicon Ciceronianum,* 
edited by Facciolati, reprinted in London, 3 vols. 8vo., 
1820. 

Roman Lvw. 

The historical origin of the Roman Law is unknown, and 
its fundamental principles, some of which even survived 
the legislation of Justinian, are older than the oldest 
records of Italian history. The foundation of the strict 
rules of the Roman law as to fuuiilia, agnatio, marriage, 
testament-s, su('ce>sioii to intestates, and ownership, was 
no doubt custom, which, being recognised by tlie sovereign 
power, became law. As in many otiier states of anti(|uity, 
the connection of the eivil with tlie ccdcsiastical or sacred 
law V as most intimate; or rather, we may consider the 
law of religion as originally comprclieiidiug all other law, 
and its iiUerprcUiliun as belonging to ibe priests and the 
king exclusively. There was' however diicci legislation 
even in the period of the kings. These law», which are 
mentioned under tlic name of Leges Uegiae, ivcro propsed 
by the king, with the approbation of the senate, and, con- 
firmed by the populusin the Comilia Curiata, und, afier the 
constitution of Seivius Tullius, in the Comitia Centuriuta. 
That there were remains of this aiilieiit legislation existing 
oven in the Imperial period, is certain, as a}ipears from the 
notice of the Jus Civile Papirianum or Papisiaiuini, which 
the Pontifex Maximus Papirius is said to have compiled 
from these sources, about or immediately after the expulsion 
of Tarquinius Superbus i., til. 2), and from the dis- 

tinct references to these I^'ges made by late W'riters. Still 
there is great uncerlanity as to the exact date of the com- 
pilation of Papirius, and its leal character. Even his name 
is not quite certain, as he is variously called Caius, Sextus, 
and Publius. (Dion. II al., iii. 30 ; i., tit. 2.) 

But the earliest legislation of which we have any important 
remains is the compilation of the code called the Twelve 
Tables. The original bronze tables indccii arc said to have 
perished in the conflagration of the city after its capture 
by the Gauls, but they were satisfactorily restored from copies 
and from memory, for no antient writer who cites tliem 
ever expresses a doubt as to tho genuineness of their con- 
tents. It is the tradition that a commission was sent to 
Athens and the Greek states of Italy, for the purpose of 
examining into and collecting what was most useful in their 
codes; and it is also said that Herrnodorus of Ephesus, 
then an exile in Rome, gave his assistance in the compila- 
tion of the code. There is nothing improbable in this story, 
and yet it is undeniable that the laws of the Tables 
were based on Roman and nut on Greek or Athenian law. 
Their object was to cortfirm and deQ|»e perhaps rather 
than to enlarge or alter tho Roman law, and it is pro- 
bable that the laws of Solon and those of other Greek 
states, if they had any eflFect on the legislation of the De- 
cemviri, served rather as models of form than as sources 
of positive rules. 

Ten tables w'ero completed and made public by the De- 
cemviri, in B.c. 451, and in the following year two other 
tables were added. This compilation is quoted by tho 
antient writers by various titles: Lex Xll. Tabularum, 
XIL, sometimes XII. simply (l^ic , ii. 23), Lex 

Dccemvirulis, and others. Tho rules contained in these 


tables long continued to bo the foundation of Roman law, 
and they' were never formally repealed. The laws them- 
selves were considered as a text-boo^ and they were com- 
mented on by the Jurists as late as^he age of tho Anlo- 
nines, when Gaius wrote a commentary on them in six 
books (‘Ad Legem XII. Tabularum’). Hie actions of the old 
Roman law, called Logitimac, or l-.cgid Actioncs, were 
founded on the provisions of the Twelve Tables, and the^ 
demand of the complainant could only be made in the 
precise terms which were used in the Tables. (Gaius, iv. 
11.) The rights of action were consequently very limited, 
and they were only subsequently extended by the Edicts 
of the Praetors. Tho brevity and obsciinly of this antient 
legislation rendered interpretation necessary in order to give 
the laiys any application ; and both the interpretation of the 
laws and the fiaraingof the proper forms of action belonged 
to the College of Pontifices, who yearly appointed a member 
of their own body to decide in all doubtful cases. The 
civil law was thus still inseparably connected with that of 
religion (Jus Pontificium), and its interpretation and tho 
knowledge of the forms of procedure were still the exclusive 
possession of the patricians. 

The scanty fragments of the Twelve Tables hardly enable 
us to form a judgment of their character or a proper estimate 
i of the commendation bestowed on them by (Jiccro (De Or., 
i. 43). It seems to have been the object of ihe compilers 
to make a complete set of rules both as to religious and civil 
matters; and they did not confine themselves to what the 
Romans calleil piivale law, but they comprised also public 
law. (* Fons publici pn\aliquc juris,* Liv., in. 34.) They 
contained provisions as to testaments, succes.sions to intes- 
tates, the care of poisons of unsound mind, theft, honn- 
yide, interments, &c. 

They also com[)rised enactments whicli aflccted a man’s 
status, as for instance Iho law contained in one of the two 
last Tables, which did not allow to a marriage contracted 
between a patrician and a plebeian the character of a legal 
Roman marriage, or, in other words, declared that between 
palncian.s and plebeians there could be no Conniibiiim. 
Though groat changes were made in the Jus Puhhcuin 
by tho various onaclincnts which gave to tho plcl)oiau> iho 
same rights as the patricians, and by those which cornel ued 
public udininistratiou, the funcUirnenlal pnix'iplea of the Jus 
Privatum, which wore coiitainod in the Tables, remained 
unchanged, and are referred to by jurists as lute as the tinio 
of Ulpian. 

The old Leges Rcgiac, which were collected into one body 
by Papirius, were commented on by Grauius Flaccus in the 
time of Julius Ca\sar 60, ill. 10, s. Ml), and thus 

they were probably preserved. The fragments of these laws 
have been often collected, but the best essay upon them is 
by Dirksen, * Versuclien zur Krilik und Auslegiing der 
Quelleii des Rihnischen Rechts,* J^eipzig, lo23. The frag- 
ments of the Twelve Tables also have been often collecteil. 
The best work on tho subject is that by James Godefiuy (Jac. 
Gothofiedus), which, with the more recent work of Diik- 
sen, * Uebcrsichl der bisherigen Versuche zur Kritik und 
IlerstellungdesTexlesderZwulf-Tafel-Fragmenlc,’ Leipzig, 
1824, seems to have exhausted the subject. 

For about one hundred years after the Legislation of tho 
Decemviri, the patricians retained their exclusive possc.ssion 
of the forms of procedure. Appius Claudius Cu'ciis drew 
up a book of the forms of actions, which it is said that 
his clerk Ciiaeus Flavius stole and published; the fact of 
the theft may bo doubted, though that of the publication of 
the forms of procedure, und of a list of the Dies Fasti and 
Nefiisti, rests on sufficient evidence. The book thus made 
public by Flavius was called Jus Civile Flavianiun; but 
like that of Papirius it was only a compilation. The pub- 
lication of these forms must have had a great effect on tho 
practice of the law : it was in reality equivalent to an exten- 
sion of the privileges of the plebeians. Subsequently Sex- 
tus Aelius published another work, called * Jus Aclianum,' 
which was mure complete than that of Flavius. This work, 
whicli was extant in the time of Pomponius i., tit. 2, 

s. 2, J 39), was also called ‘ Tripertila,* from the circumstance 
of its containing the laws of the Twehe Tables, a commen- 
tary upon them (inlerpretalio), and the Legis Actioncs. 
This work of Aelius appears to have been considered in 
later times as one of the chief sources of the civil law 
(vcluti cunabula juris); and he received from his contem- 
porary Ennius the name of ‘ wi.se :* 

* Conlat'is l;oia-j Cuius Aelius Scxtui,* 
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Sextu<^ Aclius was Curule Aedile, n.c. 200, and Consul, b.c. 

iyy. 

In the Republican period new laws (leges) were enacted 
both in the Coinilia Centuriala and in the Cuinitia TribiUa. 
The Leges Curiatae, which were enacted by the curiae, 
were limited to cases of udrogaliuii and the conferring of 
the inipcriura. The Comitia Centuriafa were made inde- 
pendent of the senate by the Lex Publilia (Liv., viii. 12), 
which declared that the leges passed in these Comitia 
should not require the conOrniation of the senate* The 
leges passed in the Comilia Tnbuta were ]>roperly called 
Leges Tribulae or Plebiscita, and originally they were 
merely proposals for a law which were laid before the senate 
and cunfirmed by the curiae. But the I^ex Publilia (b.c. 

and subsequently the Lex Hortensia (n.c. 286), gave 
to the Plebiscila the full force of leges without the con- 
sent of the senate (Liv., viii. 12; Gains, i. 3; Gell., xv. 27); 
and a Plebisciturn was accordingly sometimes called a lex. 
The leges generally took their name from the gentile name 
of the magistrate who proposed them (rogavit), or, if he was 
a consul, from the name of both consuls, as Lex Aeliaor Aelia 
Sentiu, Papia or Pupia Poppaea. If the proposer of the law 
was a dictator, praetor, or tribune, the J..ex, or Plcbisciliim, 
as the case might be, took its name from the proposer only, 
as Lex Ilurleu'-ia. Sometimes the object of the lex was in- 
dicated by a descriptive term, as Lex Cincia de donis et inu- 
iienhns. 

The Senatus Consulta also formed a source of law under 
the republic. That a senatus consultum in the time of Gains 
(i. 4) bhoiild have the force of law (vicem legis optinet), 
may be easily admitted ; but Gaius in this passage appears 
to bo referring not only to such senatus coiisulta as had 
been paSv^od under the empire, but to the senatus consulta 
genenilly as a source of law. It appears that the senate 
gradually e.iuu; to lie eonsidered as the representative of the 
curiae, and that its coiisulta, in many matters relating to 
adiuinisUMtion, the care of religion, the aerarium, and the 
administration of the proNinces, had the full elToct of laws. 
It does not seLMii as if the Romans Iheiwsdvca had a very 
clear notion of the w'uy in winch the senate came to exercUe 
the power of legislation ; but they imagined that it arose of 
lu■ees^lly wiih the increasing population of the state 
and the increase of public business. The senate thus 
became an a< tive administialing body, and, as an easy con- 
sequence, that whicli it enacted (constituit) was observed, 
tliib new source of law was termed Senatus Consultum 
(/J/if., 1 ., til. 2). It seems probable that tlic senate began 
to f'\{ I CISC the power of making senatus consulta after the 
passing of the Hortensia Lex, though it is not pielcndcd 
that the Iloricnsin Lex or any other Lex gave this power to 
llie senate. No senatus consulta are recorded afe desigtiuled 
by the names of magistrates, till the time of Augustus, a cir- 
cumstance which seems to show that wliatever binding au- 
thority senatus consulta might have acquired under the 
Republic, they were not then viewed as laws properly so 
called, or as having the full effect of leges. But from the 
lime of Augustus, the titles of senatus consulta freuuently 
occur ; their names, like those of iho leges, were aerived 
from tile consuls, as S. C. Velleianuin, Pegasianura,TrebeI- 
lianum, &c., or of the emperor who proposed them, as S. C. 
Ulaudiaiium, Neronianum, &c., or they were ?jaid to be made 
‘ auctofc Principe,* or * ex auctoritate Principis.* The expres- 
sion applied to the senate, so enacting, was ‘ censere.’ (Gaius, 
i. 47.) Special consulta were sometimes passed for the pur- 
pose of explaining or rendering effectual previous legos. 

A*new source of law was supplied by the Edicta of those 
magistrates who had the Jus Edicendi, but mainly by the 
praetors, the praetor urbanus and the praetor peregrinus. 
The edicts of the praetor urban us were the most important. 
The body of law which was formed by the Edicta is accord- 
ingly sometimes called Jus Praelorium, which term how- 
ever might be limited to the Edicta of the praetors, as 
opposed to thoso of the cnrulc aediles, the tribunes, cen- 
sors, and poiitifices. The name Jus Flonorariiira, as opposed 
to Jus Civile, comprehends the whole body of edictal law; 
and the name Tlunorariuni was given to it, apparently be- 
cause the J us Edicendi was exercised only by those inngis- 
tratus who had the Honores. Jus (Civile in its larger sense 
cotnprehended all the law of any given nation ; biit the 
Jus Civile llomanorum, as opposed to the Honorarium, 
consisted of Leges, Plebiscita, Senatus Consulta, to which, 
under the empire, were added the Decreta Principum 
and the Auctoritih Prndcnlium, The Honorarium Jus was 


introduced for the pui pose of aiding, supply in.r, 
rooting the defects ot the Jus Civile Romaiioiuni in its 
limited sense. (/>f>., i.. tit. l. s. 7.) 

The historical origin of the edictal power is not bnuwn 
but in the time of Cicero it had been so long exercised, and 
the Edicta had been so far formed into a tegular system, 
that the study of tlic edictal law was a mtini part of tlie 
systematic study of the Roman law, and had taken tins 
place of the Twelve Tables as an elementary branch of in- 
struction. (Cic., Leffg.y ii. 4, 23 ; i. 5.) Servius Sulpicius, 
a distinguished jurist and a friend of Cicero, wrote two 
small books on the Edict, which were followed by a work of 
Ofilius, also on the Edict. Though the history of the 
edictal law, as already observed, cannot be traced, it thus 
appears that it had assumed a systematic form in the time 
of Cicero. 

An Edictum was a ruU% promulgated by a magistratus 
when he entered on his ollice. It was committed to writing 
and put up in a public place. Its object was to declare by 
what rules the praetor would be governed in the administra- 
tion of justice during the year of his office; and hence the 
Edictum was somolimcs called Perpetuurn or Annua Lex. 
An Edictum Repenlinum applied only to the particular occa- 
sion on which it was made. All offices being unnaal, the 
rules of one magistratus were not binding on his .successor, 
but his sueeessor might adopt them into his own Kdiclum, 
and such adopted Edictum then became an Edictum Tralati- 
tiuin. In this way numerous Edicta were adopted by one 
magistratus from the Edicta of bis predecessors, and finis 
gradually a body of rules was formed and established, w Inch 
experience had proved to be useful. Those Edicta wliich 
were of great importance are often rcferreil to under llio 
name of the magistratus .who promulgated them, as the 
Edictum Carbon lan II in and others. 

The general character of the Edict has been already 
stated. It is described in other words as * viva vox juris 
civilis,* as a inoile by which the rigid rules of the civil law 
were altered and extended to suit the altered circumstances 
of the times. The changes introduced by positive enact- 
ments into the Jus Privatum of the Roman law seem to 
have been very unimportant. It was not consistent vvilli 
Roman notions to alter or change fundauicnlal priniMples, 
and most of the legislation of the ixqiublican period had 
reference to the disputes between the two estates of the 
patricians and plebeians, and to other parts of the JusPub- 
licutn. Accordingly it was left to the magistratus gradually 
to introduce the necessary changes into the Jus Privatum ; 
but the process of doing this was m strict conformity to the 
principles of the old law. The Edict did not affect to make 
new law, but to adopt as law what custom had sanctioned, 
provided it was not against the Jus Civile ; to give an action 
when a bona fide right existed, if the old law gave none; to 
protect a man in bona fide possession of property, without 
aficcling to give him ownership, which the law alone could 
give him by virtue of usucapion; to aid parties by fictions, 
which hovi'cver were alvva)s of such a kind that the thing 
which the fiction supposed, was that which would have 
given a strictly legal right. A great part of the efficacy of 
the Edict consisted in extending the remedies by action ; 
and after the abolition of the l.icgis Actiones (with the excep- 
tion of the Actio Damni Infecti, and of matters which be- 
longed to the cognizance of the Centumviri) by the Lex 
Aebutia and two Leges Juliae, the mode of proceeding in 
actions was settled by the formula) of the Edicta. Still 
even hero it seems probable that the praetors fdllovved the 
analogy of the Legis Actiones and framed their formula) 
accordingly. The Actiones given by the Edict were named 
after their author, as Publiciana, &c. The comuiontaiors 
on the Edicts were numerous under the early emperors. 
Labeo wrote ai least four books on the Edictum of the 
Prsetor Urbaiius. Coslius Sabinus commented on the 
Edict of the Curnle Aediles. In the time of Hadrian. 
Salvius Juliunus, who had himself been praetor, comiiiled a 
work on the Edict, which was called Edictum Perpctmiin. 
Nothing is known of the detail of this work, but it appears 
probable that it was designed to be a systematic exhibition 
of the whole body of edictal law, and as sucli it must 
have had considerable influence on the subsequent condition 
of jurisprudence. At what lime the Edicta ceased to be made 
by the magistratus is a disputed point. The edictal power 
certainly existed under the empire, and even after the com* 
ilation of the Edictum Perpetuum ofJiilianus, but it must 
ave been comparatively little exercised, as the practice of 
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making new laws by Senatus Consulta prevailed under the 
Caesars after the time of Augustus, and the Imperial Con- 
slilutions are mentioned as one of the recognised sources of 
law in the time of the Antonincs. (Gains, i. o.) 

With llie establishment of the Imperial Constitution 
begins a new epoch in the Homan law. The leges of 
Augustus and those of his predecessor had some influence 
oil liie Jus Privatum, though they did not affect the 
fundamental principles of the Homan law, A Lex Julia 
came into operation, n.c. 13, but it is better known as 
the Lex Julia ct Papia Poppaea, owing to the circumstance 
of another lex of the same import, but less severe in its 
provisions, being passed as a kind of supplement to it in the 
consulship of M. Papius Mutilus and Q. Poppaeus Sccun- 
dus, A.i). 9. This law had for its object the encouragement 
of marriage, but it contained a great variety of provisions: 
it is nut known whether it was passed at theGlumitiaCeiilu- 
riafaoi* Tributa. A Lex Julia de Adulteriis, which also 
contained a chapter on the dos, is of uncertain date, but was 
probably passed before the former Lex Julia came into 
operation. Several Leges Juliac Judiciariae are also mcn^ 
tioned, which related botli to Judicia Publica and Privata, 
and some of which may probably belong to the time of the 
dictator Csesar. 

Tlie development of the Roman law in the Imperial 
period was little affected by direct legislation. New laws 
were made by Senatus Consulta, and subsequently by the 
Constilutiones Principum ; but that which gives to this 
period its striking characteristic is the effect produced by 
the Respotisa and the writings of the Roman jurists. 

So long as the law of religion or the Jus Pontificium was 
blended with the Jus Civile, and the knowledge of both was 
coiiGned to the patricians, jurisprudence was not a profes- 
sion. Hut with tho gradual separation of the Jus Civile and 
Pontificium, which was partly owing to the political changes 
by which the estate of the plebeians was put on a level with 
that of the patricians, there arose a class of persons who 
are designated as Jurisperiti, Jurisconsulti, Prudentes, and 
by other equivalent names. Of these jurisconsulti the ear- 
liest on record is Tiberius Coruncanius, a plebeian ponti fox 
maxi mils, and consul b.c. 281 : be is said to have been tho 
first Avho professed to expound the law to any person who 
wanted his assistaiico (publico prod teri); he letl no writings, 
but many of his Responsa were recorded. Tiberius Corun- 
canius had a long series of successors who cultivated the 
law, and whose responsa and writings were acknowledged 
and received as a part of the J us Civile. The opinions of 
the jurisconsulti, whether given upon questions referred 
to them at their own houses, or with reibronce to matters in 
litigation, were accepted as the safest rule by wliich a judex 
or an arbiter could be guided. Accordingly, the mode of 
])roceediug, as it is described by Pompomus, is perfectly 
simple; the judiccs in difllcult cases took the opinion of 
the jurisconsulti, who gave it either orally or in writing. 
Augustus, it is said, gave the responsa of the jurists a di^ 
fcreiit character. Before his time, their responsa, as such, 
could have no binding forco, and they only indirectly ob- 
tained the character of law by being adopted by those who 
were empowered to pronounce a sentence. Augustus gave 
to certain jurists the respondendi jus, and declared that 
they should give tbeir responsa *ex ejus auctorilate.* In 
the time of (^ius (i.» 7) the Responsa Prudentium had be- 
come a recognised source of law ; but he observes that the 
responsa of those only were to be so considered who had 
received permission to make law (juracondere); and ho adds 
that if lliey all agreed, their opinion was to be considered 
as law ; if they disagreed, the judex might follow which 
opinion ho pleased. The matter is thus left in some ob- 
scurity, and, for want of more precise information, we can 
only conjecture what was the precise way in which these 
licensed jurists under thb empire were empowered to de- 
clare the law. It is however clear, both from the nature of 
the case and the statement of Gaius, that their functions 
were limited to exposition, or to the declaration of what was 
law in a given case, and that they had no power to make 
new rules of law as such; further, the licensed jurists must 
have formed a body or college, for otherwise it is not possi- 
ble to conceive how the opinions of tho majority could bo 
asrevtained on any given occasion. 

The commencement of a more systematic exposition of 
law under the empire is indicated by the fact of the exist- 
ence of two distinct sects or schools (scbolae) of jurists. 
These schools originated under Augustus, and tho heads of 


each were respectively two distinguished jurists, Aiitistius 
Labco and Ateius Canito. But the schools took their names 
from other jurists. The followers of Capito’s school, called 
Sabiniani, derived their name from Massurius Sahinus, a 
pupil of Capito, wbo lived under Tibeiius and as lute us 
the time of Nero: sometimes they wero called Cas%>iani, 
from C. Cassius Longinus, another distinguinhod pupil of 
Capito. The other school was called Proculiaiii, from Procu- 
lus, a follower of Labco. If we may take tho authority of 
Pomponius, tho characteristic difference of the two schools 
was this : (iSapito adhered to what was traiismitled, that is, 
he looked out for positive rules sanctioned by time ; Lubeo had 
more learning and a greater variety of knowledge, and ac- 
cordingly he was ready to make innovations, for ho harl 
more confldeuce in himself; in other words, he w'as a phi- 
losophical more than an historical jurist. Gains, who 
was himself a Sabinian, often refers to discrepancy of 
opinion between the two schools, but it is not easy to collect 
from the instances which ho mentions, what ought to be 
considered as their characteristic differences. 

The jurisprudciitcs were not only authorised expounders 
of law, but they wore most voluminous writers. Mussui ius 
Sabinus wrote three books Juris Civilis, which formed the 
model of subsequent writers. The commentators on the 
Edict were also very numerous, and among them are the 
names of Pomponius, Gaius, Ulpiaii, and Paul us. Gams 
wrote an elementary work, which furnished the model of 
the Institutes of Justinian. Commentaries were also written 
on various Leges, and on tho Senatus Consulta of the Im 
penal period ; and finally, the writings of the earlier jurists 
themselves were commented on by their successors. Tho 
long series of writers to whom the name of clasMcal jurists 
has been given, ends, about the lime of Alexander Severiis 
with Modcstinus, who was a pupil of Ulpian. Sonic idea 
may bo formed of the vast mass of their writings from tho 
titles of their works as preserved in the * Digest,* and from 
the* Index Florentinus ;* but with the exception of the frag- 
ments which were selected by the compilers of Dial work, this 
great mass of juristical literature is nearly lost. [Justin] a\.] 

Among the sources of law in the Imperial period ari! tho 
Imperial Constilutiones. A Constitutiu Principis is defined 
by Gaius (i. 5) to be * that which the iinperator has consti- 
tuted by Decretum, Edicturn, or Epislola; nor has it ever 
been doubted that such constitutio has the forco of law.' 
As tho emperor ultimately possessed all the sovereign power, 
he became the sole source of law. Under Augustus some 
Leges were passed, as already observed; and under his suc- 
cessors thcrowerc numerous Senatus Consulta. In the time 
of the Antoniiies therowero both Senatus Consulta and Im- 
perial constitutions, and the latter are referred to by Gams 
as being of equally binding forco with Senatus Consulta. 
After tho time of Chains, Conslitutiones became more com- 
mon, and few Senatus Consulta were passed. The Decielum 
of the emperor was a decision made in .a matter of disputo 
which came before him either originally or by way of appeal. 
The Edict, or Leges Edictales, were formed by analogy 
to the Edicta of the magistrates, and were in effect Leges. 
Rescriplum was a general term which comprehended Epis- 
tolfe and Subscriptiones. Tho Rcscripta were the answers of 
the emperor, 'made cither to public functionaries or to indi- 
viduals wbo consulted him. Sometimes Constitutio and 
Rescriptum are used as equivalent. (Gaius, ii. 120, 121.) 
Decreta and Rescripta, being decisions in particular cases, 
could npt by their form have tho forco of leges ; thougli 
when the determination made in a particular case, was 
capable of a general application, it gradually obtained the 
force of law. 

With the decline of Roman jurisprudence began the 
period of compilations, or codes, as they were termed. The 
earliest were the Clodex Gregorian us and Ilermogcnianus, 
which are only known from fragments. The Codex Gre- 
gorianus, so fur as wo know it, began with constitutions of 
Sept. Severus, and ended with those of Diocletian ami 
Moxiiniam The Codex IJcrmogenianus, so far as it is 
known, contained constitutions also of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, and perhaps some of a later date. Though these 
codes wero mere private collections, they apparently caiuo 
to be considered as authority, and tho codes of Theodosius 
and J ustinian were formed on their model. 

The codoof Theodosius was compiled under the autliority 
of Theodosius II., emperor of tho East. It was promul- 
gated as law in the Eastern empire, a.d. 438 ; and in tho 
same year it Was confirmed as law in the Western empire by 
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Valentin iaii 111. and the Roman senate. This co<le con- 
sists of sixteen books, the greater part of which, as well as 
of the Novella), sul)^eflUClUly promulgated by Theodosius 
II., are extant in their original form. The commission who 
compiled it were instructed to collect all the E'licta and 
].eges Gcnerales from the time of Constantine, and to follow 
the Codex Gregorianns and llermogenianus as their model. 
Though the arrangement of the subsequent code of Justi- 
nian ditfers.considerably from that of Theodosius, it is clear 
from a comparison of them that the compilers of Justinian's 
code were greatly aided by that of his Imperial predecessor. 
The valuable edition of the Theodosian Code, by J. Golho- 
fredus (n Yols. fob, Lugd., 1665), re-edited by Ritter, Leipzig, 
1736-1745, contains the iirsl ftvo books and the beginning 
of the sixth, only as they arc epitomized in the Breviarium ; 
and this is also the case with the edition of the * Jus Civile 
Antojustiiiiancum/ published at Berlin in 1815. Bui recent 
discoveries have greatly contributed to improve the llrat five 
hooks. The most recent edition of the ‘ J us Civile Antejus- 
tiuaneum' is that of Bonn, 1835 and 1837. 

The legislation of Justinian is treated of under Jus- 
tinian’s Lkuislation. 

There are luimcruus works on the history of the Roman 
law, but it will bo sunicicnt to mention a few of the more 
recent, as they contain references to all the earlier w'orks ; 
Lehrhuvh der (Jeschichte deft Romisrhen Rechts, by Hugo, 
of which there are numerous editions; Gcschichte d» 4 s Ro~ 
misrJian Privalrechts, by Ziruincrii; GearJitchtn dcs R6- 
mischen Rer.hts, by K. Walter, 1840; and fur the later his- 
loiy uf the R )inan law, Ge^chichle dea Romischen Rechts im 
MdtclaJtery by Savigny. 

History of Modern Rome. 

Period L: — Rome iimler the Gothic Kings, — After the 
dcalli of Valentinian III., a.d. 455, the foreign mercenary 
guards dispo^.ed uf the crown of the West. A rapid suc- 
cession of puppet emperors followed each other on the 
slippery ihione. At last Odoacer, an otlioer of the Imperial 
guards, of Gothic birth, some say of the tribe of the lleruli, 
revolied against Orestes, anotlKU' barbarian ofllcer who had 
assumed the supreme power in the name of his son Ro- 
mulus, a mere youth, whose mother was a Roman by birth, 
and whom he caused to he proclaimed Augustus. The 
appcllalion of Romulus .\iigiisUilus was given him in de- 
rision. Odoacer d^d'eiited Orestes, took him prisoner, and , 
put him to floatli. Romulus was deposed, and banished | 
to Campania or Apulia, with a suitable allowance for his 
sii])|)orf, \ D. 47C. Odoacer fixed his residence at Ravenna, 
as ins predecessors had done. He styled himself ‘ Patrician,* 
and professed to govern Italy in the name of Zeno, emperor 
of the East. lie did not assume the purple or other im- 
perial insignia, although historians style him ‘ Rex.’ Tliere 
are no coins struck in his name ; nor did he make any new 
constitutions or enactments. The form of administration 
Clin tinned n.s before, Romo had its senate, its praefectua 
prmtorio, and prsefectus urbi. Tlie consuls had been ap- 
pointed, ever since thc.timeof Arcadius and Honorius, sepa- 
rately, one in the East and the other in the West. In the 
first year after Odoaccr’s assumption of power, there was no 
consul named for the Wost. Zeno refused to appoint one, 
in order that he might not countenance the usurpation of 
Odoacer; and Odoacer did not appoint one himself, not 
"wishing to irritate Zeno. At last, in the year 480, on the I 
representation of the senate, Odoacer named Basilius, 
junior, consul for the West, and he continued to appoint a 
consul every following year. In the year 483, Simplicius, 
bishop of Rome, having died, the clergy assembled to elect 
his successor, in the presence of the prefect of the proe- 
torium, who signified to the assembly, in the name of 
Odoacer, that no election of the bishop of Rome should be 
made in future without the sanction of the pncfect. Felix 
was then declared to be elected. In the same year Thco- 
doric, a chief of the Ostrogoths, of the tribe of the A mail, 
from which circumstance ho is called Theodoric Amalus, to 
distinguish him from another Theodoric, his contemporary, 
made peace wdlh the emperor Zeno, who appointed him 
general of his guards, bestowed upon him part of Dacia 
and Mmsia, and mmiud him consul for the East for the 
following year. In the year 487 Odoacer defeated and took 
prisoner Fava or Feba, a chief of the Rugi, who had 
possessed himself of part of Noricum. Frederic, son of 
Fava, appealed to Theodoric, who was residing at Nov© in 
M©b*ui, and who W9>ji related to him, and this was the origin 


or the pretext of the quarrel between Theodoric and Odoacer. 
It appears that Zeno liud ciUcrcd into ii bccrel a-ricciiicut 
with Thetidoric to the ellect lliat Thcodonc t.luruld take 
Italy from Odoacer, probably however on the coudiiiyu of 
acknowledging the emperor of the East as his suzerain. In 
the year 489 Theodoric moved towards Italy with the whole 
tribe of Ostrogoths, his subjects carrying along with tbeni in 
carts tbeir wives, children, cattle, corn, and other pruviMons, 
and even their hand-mills. Odoacer met the invaders on 
the banks of the Isonzo; but being defeated, he retrealcd 
to Verona; and afler a second defeat he shut himself up in 
Ravenna. Theodoric advanced to Milan and Pavia; but 
having met with some reverses, he was obliged to keep 
himself within Pavia. In the following year, 490, Odoacer 
advanced against him, assisted by some troops sent him by 
Alaric,kingof thcVisigothsofGauland Spain. A battle took 
place, in which Odoacer being again defeated, he withdrew to 
Ravenna.vvhither Theodoric followed him, and lixed his camp 
in the neighbouring pineta.or pine-forest. The siege lasted 
more than two vears, during which all the rc.st of Italy sub 
mitted to Tlicorioric. At last Odoacer surrendered lliroiigh 
famine, in February, 493. Theodoric riiado his entrance 
into Ravenna, and was received by the archbishop at the 
head of his clergy. At ftrst ho treated Odoacer with kind- 
ness, but lie afterwards caused him to be put to death. 

Theodoric sent to Constantinople Festiis, princeps or pre- 
sident of the Roman senate, to request of the emperor 
Anastasiu-i, who had succeeded Zeno, the royal robe, or, m 
other words, the investiture of the kingdom of Italy, which 
Anastasias granted, and Theodoric assumed the title of king. 
He fixed his residence at Ravenna, and did not vihit Rome 
for several years after his accession. In the year 498 Anas- 
tasius II., bishop of Rome, having died, great disturbances 
took place on the occasion of electing his successor. The 
majority of ihc clergy elected Symmachus, but another 
party named a certain Laurentius. The two pavlies came 
to blows, many persons were killed, and anarchy prevailed 
ill Rome for a long lime. Theodoric, who was an Anan, 
dul not, pcihnps through policy, interfere in the quarrel. 
At la»t, both parties, being tired of dissension and disorder, 
appealed to him, when he summoned the two claimants to 
Raveriim, and declared Symmachus to be duly elected I»y a 
majority of votes. In the year 5UU I’heodorie visited Rome, 
where he was received by Symniaclms, and by the senate 
and the people, with great pomp. He visited the Vaiu'iin 
Basilica and the Senale-hall ; and lastly he addressed the 
people in a ]ilace called P.ilma, promising to maintain the 
existing const it iilions enacted by the former emperors. An 
old chronicler quoted by Muratori, who has written the life 
uf St. Fulgcntiiis, and who was present at the ceremony, 
speaks in high terms of the decomm, splendour, and older 
which prevailed, and of the applauses of the people. Theo- 
doric gave public games in the Circus for the amusement of 
the people, and an annual donation of twenty thousand 
meusure.s of corn. He assigned also two hundred pounds 
of gold annually out of the revenue of llie duty on wine for 
repairing the imperial palace and the city walls. He named 
Liberius prefect of the pr.Ttonum ; and after liaving pub- 
lished several edicts, and cau.scd the solemn promise liiat 
ho had made to the people to be engraved on a hrassS tahicf, 
which was fixed up ir, a public place, he returned to Ra- 
venna. 

The long reign of Theodoric was for Rome and all Ita.y a 
period of peace and prosperity. He himself carried on war in 
Gaul and in Spain, and added part of those countries to liis 
dominions. He gave in marriage his only legitimate cliild 
Amalasonta to EiUaric, a noble Goth, who was appointed 
consul and colleague of the emperor Justmus in the con- 
sulship, A.D. 510. Justinus himself sent to Eutaric the con- 
sular toga. Eutario made hi.s solemn entrance into Rome 
on the first day of the year, and, was received with great 
pomp by Iho senate amidst the applause of the people. The 
usual gifts were distributed among the people, both Rom;in.s 
and Goths; public games were given, among others fights 
of wild beasts, which had not been seen for a long tiirio : 
the beasts were sent from Africa as a present by Trasniumi, 
king of the Vandals. The inagiiificcnce displayed by the 
Romans on tliis occasion is said to have surprised even 
the ambassador from the emperor Justinus, who had 
come to treat of a reconciliation between the Eastern 
and Western churches, after the schism occasioned by 
Acaoius. The report of this ambassador, on his return to 
Constantinople, of what he seen at Rome, seems to have 
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excited the jealousy and cnudalion of the Eastern court, 
and wlicu, two years nf(cr (a.d. 621), Juslinian was wade 
cor.sul in the East, he strove to rival Eulaiic in the splen- 
dour of the public games, and the sums which lie distributed 
among the people of Constantinople. 

Uiiilor Theodoric more particulars arc given of his long 
and important reign ; here we confine ourselves to those 
which concern more especially the city of Rome. That pru- 
diMit king strove to win the affection of the people of Rome 
bv his liberality, his respect for their municipal customs and 
privileges, his deference towards the senate, whudi was the 
supremo coiiit of jiiNtiee in his dominions, and his protec- 
tion of llie Roman church and clergy. The works of Cas- 
siodoriis, and the panegyric of Theodoric by Ennodius, 
bishop of Pa\ia, are evidence of this. Illiterate himself, 
Theodoric encouraged literature and science, and it appears, 
from one of the letters written in his name by Cassioaorus, 
that a great number of students from distant countries 
repaired to Rome. Tln'odoiic enacted that the students 
should not leave Rome till they had completed a certain 
course of studies according to their respective pursuits, 
which was probably ascertained by an examination, and 
this may have led, in course of time, to the establishment of 
academical degrees. Toward.^ the cud of his life Theodoric 
became suspicious, because he perceived, that notwithslaiid- 
nig all he had done for Italy, there was still in the hearts of 
the native Italians a dislike of foreign domination. It was 
then that the patrician Severinus Boethius, being accused of 
treason, was tried and condemned to death by the senate of 
Rome, a .sentence which was at first commuted by Theo- 
doric into porpelual imprisonment, but after a time Boethius 
was put to death, and shortly after Theodoric put to death 
also the patrician Symmachiis, the father-in-law of Boethius. 
John I., bishop of Rome, on liKS^retiirn irom Constanti- 
nople, whither Theodoric had sent him on a mission to 
Juslinus, was imprisoned by his onler, probably on sus- 
picion of treasonable intelligence with the By/antine court, 
and he died in prison at Ravenna, a d. 626. The clergy of 
Romo having assembled to elect a successor, dissensions 
tirose which threatened a renewal of the disorders that had 
taken plueo at the form(‘r election of Symmachus. Tlieodoric 
wrote to the senate of Homo snggi‘sting Felix, a man of great 
intM‘if, as a fit candidate, and his suggestion, winch was like 
a command, was complied with. This was one of (he Ia<t 
acts of Theodoric. He died at Ravenna, of a violent dyseii- 
tory, ill August of the same year. Before ho died, he sent 
for his grandson Athahiric, then 10 years of age (Eutharic 
had died before him), and causing liis chief otUcer.s, both 
civil and military, to swear ullegiunce to him, ho exhorted 
them to maintain a good understanding with the emperor 
of the East, and to cherish the Roman senate and the Ro- 
man people. 

One of the fust acts of Athalaric, or l ather of his mother, 
Amalasonta, and her minister Cas^iodorus in his name, was 
to signify liis accession to the senate and the people of Rome. 
A letter was afterwards w'ritlen to the senate expressing 
satisfaction that in clioosing Felix for their bishop the Ro- 
mans had conformed to the desire of liis grandfather, which 
liad been expressed with a view to the public good by rccoin- 
mcndjiig to them a person well deserving of the pastoral 
dignity. Some years after, when Boniface II. died, he in- 
dicated in his will a certain Vigilius as his successor in the 
see of Rome. This however was resented by the clergy 
and people as an improper interference, and being sot aside, 
John 11. was elected, A.n. 6.'12. But as much bribery and cor- 
ruption hud been employed by the rival parties at the elec- 
tion, the senate passed a consuUum forbidding under severe 
penalties any bribe or promise fur the purpose of obtaining 
a see, which was declared to be a sacrilegious offence. All 
siudi promises were also declared to be void. Election 
disputCM were to be decided by the senate or other judi- 
cial courts, but the expenses of the suit were not to exceed 
the sum of three thousand solidi, if it concerned the see of 
Rome, and of two thousand if it concerned other metropoli- 
tan secs. This decree, with the sanction of Athalaric, was 
engraved on marble and placed in the front of the Vatican 
Ba^dlica. Athalaric left to the clergy and the people of 
Rome the right of electing their bi-^nop, but reserved to 
liiin<<eirihat of confirming the election. 

Amalasonta had begun her regency with great wisdom ; 
she had been carefully brought up, by her father’s directions, 
and she caused her son to be educated, after the manner of 
the Romans, in tho liberal arts. It seems however that the 


Oothic ofTiccrs, who had not receiveil a Roman education, and 
ralhor despised it as lending, us they I hong hr. to make yontli 
weak and eil'eminate, rcmoiibtialed with the queen, saying 
that they wanted a warlike king and not a clerk ; that Theo- 
doric, who could not write, had governed his slates with glory, 
and that instead of surrounding Athalaric with pedanls, he 
ought to keep company with young men of his age and 
exercise himself in manly sports. Amalasonta was obliged 
to give way, and the consequence was that Atliahu ic gave 
himself up to drinking and debauchery, of winch lie du d, 
A.D. 434 or 435. Amalasonta named as her colloagiic Thco- 
datus, a nephew of Theodoric, with the title of king. Thco- 
datus had been guilty of extortion in Tuscany, for which he 
had been tried at Ravenna and condemned to refund his 
ill-acquired riches. But he was tiio last remnant of tho 
family of Theodoric, and Amalasonta had no choice. He 
showed himself ungrateful, joined a party nguinsl Amala- 
sonta, arrested her, and confined her in an island in the 
lake of Bolsena, where she was soon after strangled. Thco- 
datus did not long enjoy the fruits of his guilt. Justinian, 
seeing a favourable opportunity for recovering Italy to tin; 
empire, ordeied Bclisarius to occupy Sicily, sent other 
troops to occupy Dalmatia, and concluded an alliance with 
the Franks against the Goths. BclUarius, having taken 
possession of Sicily, landed at Rhegium in Southein Italy, 
and advanced towards Naples. Theodaliis at first nnule 
secret proposals to Justinian tit give up the kingdom for a 
pension, but he afterwards altered his mind, and sent Vili- 
ges, one of the veteran ulliceis of Theodoric, into Caiiipama 
to oppose Bcli^arius. The Gothic, troops, wdio despised Tlieo- 
datus, proclaimed Vitiges their king, a.d. 6ilG. Tlieodalus 
was put to death, and Vitiges married Matasunta, daiigliter 
of Amalasonta, and was acknowledged king by the (niths. 

In the mean time Belisarius attacked Naples, took it by 
surprise, and gave it up to indiscriminate plunder ; he then 
advanced towards Rome. [Bklisarius.] The Gothic gar- 
rison consisted of only 4000 men, and the citizens, alariiied 
at tho fate of Naples, ofibred to surrender. The Got Inc 
troops, unable to prevent this, evacuated the city, which Be- 
lisarius entered. He quickly set about repairing the walls, 
dug a ditch round, and made every preparation for di feiiee. 
Vitiges, who was at Ravenna, colleeled a large army, with 
which he marched against Rome in the folluw'iiig year. The 
Goths battered the walls with engines in various plaees, hut 
they could not, says Froeopius, completely surround the cit) , 
owing to its vast circuit. They cut off the aqueducts ami 
stopped the mills outside of the walls; but they allowed di- 
vine service to be performed as usual in the churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul outside the gales. Scarcity homg felt 
within Rome, Belisarius embarked the women, chihlicn, 
and other helpless persons on tho Tiber, and sent them to 
Naples and Sicily, without any imprdimenl being ofibred by 
the besiegers, as it appears. Belisarius committed an act of 
violence against Sylverius, bishop of Rome, whom he arrested 
on pretence of a conspiracy, stripped him of his episcopal 
robe.s, and banished him to Patara m Lycia. This was done 
at the desiie of the empress Theodora, who favoured the 
atriarch of Constantinople, Anthomus, and others who had 
een condemned as heretics by Sylverius. Belisarius con- 
voked the council of the clergy of Rome for the puiposc of 
electing a new bishop, and suggested ihc deacon Vigilius, who 
had been inlriguing at the court of Constantinople, as a proper 
person. This suggestion was equivalent to a command, and 
Vigilius was elected in November of that year. Such an 
act of violence had not been perpetrated before, although 
the Gothic kings were Ariuns. The siege of Rome still con- 
tinued, and tho citizcna.vvcrc aflliclcd both by funiiiio and 
pestilence ; but reinforcements being on their way to join 
Belisarius, Vitiges thought it prudent to conclude a truce. 
A supply of provisions came up the Tiber to Rome, together 
with a reinforcement of a few thousand men. In the fol- 
lowing year, 536, Justinian ordered Sylverius to be sent 
back to Rome, and his case to undergo a fresh investigation. 
But Theodora and Vigilius prevailed upon Belisarius to ba- 
nish him again to the island of Pontia.sonie say l^Imarola, 
where he died of starvation in June of that year. Vigilius 
was now universally acknowledged hi»hop of Rome. A 
lieutenant of Bolisarius having cfiectcd a diversion against 
theGotbsinPicenuin, and taken Ariminumand other places, 
Vitiges raised the siege of Romo, and moved to tho north of 
Italy, where the war was carried on for some time longer. 
Milan, having revolted against the Goths, was retakcit by 
Uraia, the nephew of Vitiges, and given up to indiscriminate 
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pillage and slaughter \.d. 539. In the year 540, Vitiges, 
disliuarlened by the disafTeelion of his troops, surrendeivd 
ijiinself id Ravenna to Rclisiirius, and was sent toConstan- 
linoplo, wlieic he was treated with considerable leniency. 
Tile Goths however chose another king in the person of 
Totilii, a brave otlicer, who soon recovered the greater part 
of Italy, while Belisarius was absent in the East, il^nicand 
Ravenna however remained in the possession of the imperial 
forces. In 545 Belisarius returned to Italy, but with an in- 
«uilicient force. Totila laid siege to Rome, and in the fol- 
lowing year entered it by the treachery of some Isaurian 
sentries, who opened the Porta Asinaria to him in the 
night. He exerted Inmsolf to save the inhabitants, of whom 
eomparatiYcly few were killed by his soldiers. He then went 
to visit St. Peter’s church, where he was received by the 
deacon Peiagms, who pleaded the cause of his countrymen. 
Totila, having assembled the senate, reproached them with 
their ingratitude for the protection and kindness that they 
liad experienced at the hands of Thcodoric and Athalaric, 
whom they had deserted for the Greeks, who had treated 
tliL'in much worse than the Goths. He how'evor forgave 
them, and lived with the Romans, so say Anastasius and 
the writer of the ‘ Historia Miscclla,* ‘as a father hi the 
midst of Ins children.’ Some reverses which his troops kus- 
laiiied in Lucania inducing him to quit Romo, he partly de- 
stroyed the walls, but he spared the public buildings, j 
Taking along willi him the senators and other principal 
<*itizeiis, he proceeded towards Campania; and Belisarius, 
lo entering Rome, immediately set about repairing llie 
walls as Midi as he could, in the expectation of Totila return- 
ing. as lie <lid in the following year, 547, but was repulsed 
borore the city. In Helisarius was again recalled, and in 
5 11) 'roiihi laid .siege to Rome, which he again entered 
tlirougli the treachery of some Isaurian sentries, who opened 
tliu Pun a C.ipona. The Greek garrison wore taken pn- 
soriors, except 400 men, who shut themselves up in the 
IMaiiMdeiim of Hadrian, determined to sell their lives dear; 
but Totila baMMg ollered them honourable terras, they ac- 
oejded his coiidilioiis, and most of them entered his service. 

Totila recalled the senators and other principal citizens 
fioin Cam])auia, treated them kindly, and gave them the 
amusement of the equestrian games. He fortified the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, and made a kind of citadel of it, as 
the city was too large to be oOcctually defended. 

Ill 55*2 Nai.ses was sent to Italy by Justinian. Totila 
ad\anml from Romo to meet bun, and a battle was fought at 
Tagiiia m Umbria, in which Totila was defeated and killed. 
NoM io Thcodoric, he was the bravest, ablest, and most 
liumaiic of t)ic Gothic kings of Italy. Narscs entered Rome 
without ditliculty, and the garrison of tho citadel surreii- 
dered. The Goths now elected at Pavia one of their 
generals, named Tcias, for their king. Teias collected an 
army and marched to tlie south. The Roman hostages who 
had been taken by Totila along with him, w'cre put to death 
by Tcia.s, to the number of 300 ; but tho.so Roman citizens 
who had settled in Campania returned home, and Rome, 
wliK'h had become nearly deserted, began to fill again with 
inhabitants. Narses having attacked Cumm, then a strong 
fortress, in which Totila had placed his treasure, Teias 
inarched to its relief. The two armies engaged near Nocera 
in Campania, and Teias Ibll in tho batllo. With him 
ended the kingdom of tlic Goths in Italy. [Narses.J 
Under the wise administration of Narscs, Rome recovered 
from the long calamities that it had sulfercd during the 
Gulhio war. Narses, though not constantly resident in 
Rome, often visited tho city. Home escaped the devastating 
incursion of a large party of Franks and Alamanni, who 
overran Italy to its southern extremity, but were defeated 
with great slaughter by Narsos on the banks of the river 
Volturnus, after which Narses returned in triumph to 
Rumo with an immense booty. It appears however that the 
Romans complained of the avarice of Narses to JustinuslL, 
the successor of Jii$tinianu8» and that this conti'ibuted to 
the deposition of Narses from bis governorship, in which he 
was superseded by Longinus, who was named Exarch of 
Italy. The Romans seem to have felt some compunction 
for their ingratitude towards the veteran commanderi who 
had retired to Naples, and sent their bishop John to invite 
him back to Rome. Narses accepted tho invitation, and 
died quietly at Rome, a.d. 568, being then above ninety 
years of age. 

Period 1 1, Rome under the Exarchs , — Tho Exarclis, 

having flxed their residence at Ravenna, made a consider- 
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able change in' tho administration of Italy. The annual 
consulship, an institution which, though greatly shorn of its 
former lionour.s and authority, had been perpetuated, ai least 
in form, with some few interruptions, from the lime of tVio 
antient republic, fell into disuse after the year 541. Duriiur 
tho Gothic war, Basil ius was the last consul appointed. 
Still it was customary at Rome, in Italy, and in the West 
in general, to date the years from the consulship of Basilius, 
junior, and this custom prevailed till nearly the end of the 
6th century, as is proved by the epitaph of a noble matron 
called Cesaria, who died at Arles, a.d. 587, preserved by 
Baron ius, in which it is said tliat she died in the forty- sixth 
year after tho consulship of Basilius junior, and the 
twelfth of king Childebert. But the distribution and tho 
names of the provinces had remained the same as under 
Con.stantine, and they were adlnin^^tered by ronsulares and 
prtBsidos. Longinus however abolished these magistrates, 
and in.stcad of them sent an otlicer called Dux to each 
town or district, who was changed every year. Romo was 
not in this respect more privileged than the rest ; it had its 
duke, or patiician, as he is sometimes called, who wiis .«^ent 
from Ravenna. Hence tho name of Diieliy of Rome, 
winch is often mentioned in the chionicles, but the limits 
of which are not cicely ascertained, and perhaps varied at 
different times in the dark ages. We find Amelia, Orta, 
Sutri, and Bleda mentioned as belonging to ir. Rome 
however retained its internal municipal administration ami 
laws, and the clergy and bishop of Rome began to exercise 
a gfeatcr inlluence in temporal matters than they had done 
under the Gothic kings. Every new bishop of Rome was 
elected by the joint votes of the clergy, the senate, ami tiie 
people, but was not consecrated till no received the appro- 
bation of tho Exarch, or, through him, of the Eastern em- 
peror. [Papal State— J/ ot/erw History.^ 

The Longobards occupied a great pari of Italy, hut they 
never took Rome, although they threatened and besieged it 
several times during the two centuries that tlicir power 
lasted. This remarkable fact may be partly explained by 
the circumstance of Rome being doubly protected by the 
presence of her bishop, who was highly venerated in all the 
West, and by the temporal jurisdiction exercised over it by 
the Greek emperor. The Longobards never formed a com- 
pact kingdom ; they did not possess all Italy, as the Goths 
had; the Eastern emperors retained a considerable part of ihe 
country, and their power, though distant, was still considered 
formidable. [Longohakds.] 

The Romans however did not nlw^ays Vive on the best 
terms with the Byzantine Exarchs and Ihoir delegated 
dukes, for we read of several instances in which the dukes 
committed acts of violence against the clergy, and e\cri 
.igainst the bishop of Rome [Martin I.] ; we read of revolts 
in Rome against the Exarch, sometimes encouraged by tho 
Byzantine delegates; we, find in the year 638, the treasury 
of the Basilica, or church of the Laleian, broken into by 
the imperial garrison, and the contents partly used for llic 
payment of the troops and partly remitted to the emperor 
at Constantinople, an act of violence which, Muratori ol>- 
serve.s, the longobards never perpetrated in the countiies 
subject to them. The removal of the treasures, it is said, 
took eight days. The emperor Conslans II. visited Rome 
about A.D. 661)' and was received with great Honours by jHipe 
Vitalianus, but on hi.s departure he took aw’ay a quantity of 
bronzes and other valuable ornaments, amons the rest the 
bronze plates which covered the roof of ihe Pantheon. 
(Paulus Diaconus, v. 1 1 .) Occasional disputes between the see 
of Rome and that of Constantinople, about points of dogma 
or discipline, served to alienate the Romans still more from 
their allegiance to tho emperors. Lastly came, in the early 
part of the eighth century, the great schism of the Icono 
machii or Iconoclasts, which led to the total separation of 
Rome from the Eastern empire. [Leo. 111., Isauricus,'] 
The people of Rome, those of Kavenna, of the Veueiiu, 
and of Italy in general, refused to obey tho orders stmt by 
the emperor Leo to remove the images from the churches. 
Pope Gregory II. condemned the Icoiiomachi as heretics. 

I Leo, being irritated, laid a capitation tax upon hi.s lialian 
subjects, but the pope opposed this measure. Duke Basi- 
liiis, Martnus Spatharius, military conutfandanf, Jordanua 
Cavthularius, treasurer, mid other imperial oflicers at 
Homo, conspired against the life of the pope, being encour- 
aged, it is said, by the Exarch Paulus ; but tlie pcoplo of 
Rome rose in defence of their pontiff, killed Jordanus and 
another of Iho conspirators, and obliged Basilius to become 

Yol, XX.— R 
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a monk in order to save liis life. The 'Exardi sent troops 
from Ravenna against Rome, but they were mol on their 
>vay by the Longobards of the duchy of Spolctoi and obliged 
to retire. Luilprand, king of the Longobards, thought of 
availing himself of these dissensions to extend his own 
dominion and drive the Byzantines from Italy, and he took 
the part of the pope. The pope however docs not scorn, os 
Thcophanes {Byzant, Hist.) has insinuated, to have en- 
couraged any open revolt against the emperor, and he is 
said even to have prevented the imperial troops, which were 
stationed at Ravenna and in the Venctia, from proclaiming 
another emperor. (Paulus Diaconus, vi, 49.) Luitprand 
however besieged Ravenna, and took it, but it was soon 
after retaken by the B>zantines, with the assistance of a 
Venchan squadron (a.d. 729), Peace being concluded be- 
tween Luilprand and the Exarch Eutychius, they both pro- 
ceeded to Rome, in order to restore that city anil duchy, 
which were in a state of revolt, to the imperial allegiance, 
which was cflected without much opposition, tho pope acting 
as mediator. 

Gregory III., who succeeded Gregory 11. in 731, con- 
tinued to maintain the use of images, in opposition to the 
emperor, who seems not to have had the means of en- 
forcing his orders in Italy, as he hadi dune in tho East. 
The dispute therefore became merely one of words, and 
Rome remained quiet, and owned, at least nominally, tho 
emperor as her sovereign. About the year 739, Trasimund, 
duke of Spoleto, having revolted against king Luitprand, 
the latter marched to Spoleto, and Trasimuud escaped to 
Rome. Luitprand demanded the person of the fugitive, 
but the pope and the imperial governor, according to Ana- 
stasius, in his *Historia Ecclesiastica,' refused to give him 
up, and, some time aAor, Trasimuud, with tho assistance of 
tho duke of Benevento and of the Romans, recovered his 
duchy. This brought on a rupture between Luitprand and 
the Homans, and the devastation by the Longobards of part 
of the Roman duchy, which induced pope Gregory to think 
of applying for support to Charles Martel, whose fame was 
great in the West, especially after his defeat of the Sara- 
cens at Poictiers. Gregory sent an embassy to Charles 
Martel, about tho }car 740, with presents and the keys 
of the sepulchre of St. Peter, and with an offer of trans- 
ferring the allegiance of tho duchy of Rome from the em- 
peror to him, provided Charles would protect Rome against 
the Longobards. It docs not appear 'that Charles inter- 
fered actively in this business, but he sent an embassy to 
tho pope with rich presents. This however was the beginning 
of the connection of the popes with the kings of France. On 
the death of Gregory, Ills successor, Zacliarias, adopted a 
different course of policy, and, instead of applying for assist- 
ance from beyond the Alps, sent an embassy to King Luit- 
prand, to beg of him to let the duchy of Rome have peace, 
and to propose at the sumo time to unite the forces of the 
Romans with his against the duke of Spoleto, It appears 
that the citizens of Rome, independently of the imperial 
garrison sent from Ravenna, had their own militia, 
which must have been of some importance, as we hear 
repeatedly of its acting in the field, citlier against or 
with both Longobards and Greeks. Much confusion how- 
ever arises through Paulus Diaconus and other old 
chroniclers applying indiscriminately the word Romans to 
all tlie subjects of the emperor in Italy, as well as to his 
soldiers, for the Eastern empire was still called Roman. 
Thus wo hear of the Romans defeating tho soldiers of 
Luitprand near Ariminum and Fanum, which probably re- 
fers to the imperial troops under tho oxarchs of Ravenna. 
Luitprand accepted the offer of Zacliarias, and the united 
l^Dgobard and Roman forces compelled Trasimund to sub- 
mit. Luitprand obliged him 'to take clerical orders, and 
appointed his nephew duke of Spoleto. 

Pope Zacliarias had an jnterview with Luitprand at Orta, 
when the king received him with great honours, and restored 
all the prisoners made in the preceding war, not only those 
belonging to tho duchy of Rome, but also those belonging 
to Ravenna and its territory. At the same time Luit- 
prand restored several towns and domains belonging to the 
duchy of Rome, which ho had occupied, but he gave them 
in writing as a* donation to St. Peter, and not to the 
duchy or the empire. The duke of Chiusi and other 
personages of his court were sent to escort the pope back to 
Home. 

In the following year, 742, the Exarch of Ravenna, with 
whom Luitprand was still at war, unable to resist the 


Longobards, appealed to the pope to mediate between them, 
and Zachariiis repaired witli some dilhculty to Pavia, where 
he prevailed on Luitprand to make a truce with tlio 
Exarch, and to restore some districts belonging to Ra- 
venna, and two-tiiirds of the territory of Ccscna ; the king 
was to retain tho other third until the reiurn of tho am- 
bassadors whom he had sent to Constantiiioplo. 

Luitprand died about 743. He was one of the ablest and 
wisest kings that the Longobards ever had. Ills succobsor 
Ratchis, at the recommendation of the pope, concluded, in 
744, a truce of twenty years with the Eastern emperor. Five 
years afterwards however Ratchis, for reasons which are 
not known, broke the truce, invaded the Pentapolis, and 
besieged Perusia. Zacliarias with part of his clergy re- 
paired to his camp, and there prevailed on tho king to restore 
peace. Soon after Ratchis abdicated the crown, and retired 
to Monte Cassino, where ho became a monk. His brother 
Astolphus succeeded him, and peace was maintained as lung 
as Pope Zacliarias lived. His successor Stephen HI. was 
either not so conciliating or not so successful, for soon after 
his accession (a.d. 753, according to others 752), war broke 
out ajTdiii in Italy, Astolphus becamo master of Ravenna, 
and inrcatcned liome, demanding her submission and a 
capitation tax from all the inhabitants of the duchy. Aflor 
some fruitless ncgociations, Pope Stephen repaired to Pavia 
with John Silentiarius, an imperial commissioner, but A^tol- 
phus was deaf to their remonstrances. The pope then went 
to France, where he crowned Pepin, the son of Charles 
Martel, king, declaring him and his two sons Charles and 
Carloman patricians of Rome. [Pepin le Beef.] Pope 
Stephen at tho same time pleaded his cause with Pepin 
against the Longobards, and it was resolved in a couiKril of 
the Frankish nobles to make war against Astolphus. IVpiii 
entered Italy with a large army, and Astolphus shut himself 
up ill Pavia. After a short siege, a treaty was coneluded, 
by which Astolphus promised to leave Romo in peace, and 
to restore the towns of the duchy which,ho hud seized. Pepin, 
whoso forces were led by turbulent nobles, was obliged to re- 
cross tho Alps, and Astolphus broke his protui>e, and in 
the year 755 he besieged Rome and devastated its territory. 
The pope despatched by sea messengers with an autograph 
letter addressed to Pepin, his sons, and the whole Frank ibli 
nation, requesting them in tho name of St. Peter to defend 
Rome and the church. Pepin again crossed the Alps, 
Astolphus retired to Pavia, and soon after concluded a new 
treaty, by which ho engaged to pay a largo sum of money, 
and not only to restore all that belonged to the duchy of 
Rome, but also Ravenna and the Exarchate to the sec of 
St. Peter. In the mean time Constantine, emperor of llic 
East, had sent ambassadors to the Franks, who, on univiiig 
at Marseille, were surprised and grieved to find that Popiii 
had already crossed the Alps. One of them, called Gregory, 
overtook Pepin near Pavia, and urged the restoration of the 
Exarchate to his muster. Pepin rcplitMl that ho had already 
given It to St. Peter, and dismissed the ambassador. The act 
of donation of the Exarchate, the Pentapolis, and the town 
of Comacchio was made by Pepin. [Papal State.] In tho 
following year, 757, Astolphus died, and Desiderius,dukoof 
Istria, was proclaimed king of (he Longobards. Dcsiderius 
refused to observe the stipulations of Astolphus, and retained 
several towns of the Exarchate ; he also refused to restore 
the domains of the church situated in his kingdom, which 
went by the name of * Jusliti© bcati Petri.’ A convention 
however was entered into between Desidcrius and the pope 
about the year 760, and a letter of thanks was sent to Pepin 
in the name of the senate and the people of Rome for his 
effectual protection. 

In the year 767, after the death of Pope Paul I., a dis- 
graceful scene took ])laco in Rome. Toto, duke or governor 
of Nepi, entering Rome with a body of men, compelled 
several bishops to ordain and consecrate his brother Con- 
stantine, a layman, and he put him in possession of the La- 
teran. Others of the clergy escaped, and applied to the 
Longobard duke of Spoleto, who in the next year sent a 
party of armed men, who defeated and killed Toto. The 
clergy thbii elected Stephen IV., and tho mob tore to pieces 
Constantine and bis adherents. 

In the year 768 Pepin died, and was succeeded by his two 
sons, Charlemagne and Carloman, but the latter soon 
after dying, Charlemagne remained sole king of the Frankish 
monarchy. A fresh quarrel broke out between Desidcrius 
and Pope Adrian I., and Desidcrius advanced with an aiiny 
as far^as Otriculum. The pope sent three bishops to Ihreatei^ 
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him with excommunication if he violated the territory of the 
duchy of Rome, and Desidcriiis returned to Pavia. Adrian 
hud applied for assislaucc to ChurlemaL^ne, who passed the 
Alps and hesiefjed Desidcrius within Pavia. Dcsidcrius 
suncndoicd in 771, and the kingdom of Italy passed under 
the dominion of the Franks. 

Period III. :^Rome under the Emperors of the Carlo* 
vin^mi Dynasty, a.d. 774-888.— Charlemagne, having 
assumed tlie iron crown of Lombardy, confirmed Pepin’s 
donation to the pope, who acknowledged him as patri- 
cian of Rome and his temporal superior. lii tho year 
8110 the sovereignly of Charlemagne over Rome was 
confirmed by Pope Leo III., who crowned him at Rome 
emperor of the West, with tho title of Carolus I., Caosar 
Augustus, a title which was acknowledged by Nicephorus, 
emperor of the East, who defined the limits between the two 
eminres. [Ciiaiilemaone.] Those limits in Italy were the 
old boundary between the Longobard duchy of Behevento 
and the Byzantine provinces of Apulia and Magna Graecia. 
Rome and Ravenna were included within the limits of the 
new Western empire, of which Rome was still the nominal 
capital. From that time the popes assumed a temporal au- 
thority over the city and duchy of Rome, subordinate how- 
ever to the emperor of the West as their suzerain ; and they 
began to coin money with the name of tho pope on one side 
and that of the emperor on the other. Tho pope was in fact 
a great vassal of tho empire, but his authority was 
limited by that of tho senate and the general assemblies of 
the people and clergy. The name of Roman republic was 
even occasionally rexived. Like other great vassals, tlie 
popes made subinfeudations to numerous nobles or barons in 
the duchy of Rome and the Romagna. [Romagna.] The 
period of the Carlovingian supremacy was upon tho wliule 
prosperous for Rome. Tho Western emperors made ample 
donations to the papal see, and the papacy being the highest 
object of ambition in those times, and the fountain-head of 
clerical dignities, Romo became the resort of numcroii.s ap- 
plicants, and again assumed the appearance and hustle of a 
gieat capital. Out the public peace was often disturbed at 
Rome by factions, especially among the clergy, in which how- 
ever tlie lay population look an active part. Instances of 
the violence and atrocities committed on those occasions are 
gixen under Leo 111. 

Under Louis the Pious, successor of Charlomagno, Lo- 
tharius, his colleague in the empire, came to Rome for the 
express purpose of r» fbriniug many abu.ses. In doing this 
ho acted in concert with Pope Eugcnius 11. He restored 
iniicli properly toils lawful owners, which had been unjustly 
appropriated liy the papal fiscus under the preceding pope, 
Pa^clidi 1., who was also accused yf having caused several of 
the clergy to be put to death without a regular trial ; he dis- 
missed and banished those Roman judges who had been 
guilty of great extortion, and in lieu of llicin he appointed 
judges ‘ex latere iinperaloris,’ who were to hold ofilce as 
long as the emperor should think proper. Lotharios 
made stA’eral constitutions regulating tho privileges of 
the city and duchy of Rome, and also calculated to pre- 
vent the disorder, violence, and robberies which ^merally 
took place during the election of a new pope. Imperial 
missi, or commissioners, were directed to be .sent every year 
to hear complaints against the judges, dukes, and officers of 
the government, and report first to the pope, who xvas to 
see justice done and then report to the emperor. They w^eie 
also to ask the senate and people of Rome by what laws 
they would bo judged, whether by the Roman, the Longo- 
bard, tho Balic, or the Ripuarian, which were all in force in 
Italy at tho time, owing to the admixture of various nations 
who had settled in tho country. Several nobles having ta- 
ken possession of church property oil the pretence that it 
was given to them by former popes, Lotbarius ordered its 
immediate restitution. Lastlyi and this is not tho least 
curious feature of the limes, l^lharius enjoined the inha- 
bitants of the duchy of Rome from committing depredations 
on the borders of the neighbouring provinces of the king- 
dom of Italy. Lotharius called into his presence the 
dukes, judges, and other magistrates who were in Rome, and 
registered tlflir names and offices ; he instructed them on 
their duties, and enjoined them to pay proper respect to the 
pope, if they valued the favour of Ine emperor. According 
to the continuator of Paulus Diaconus, Lotharius, before he 
lei^ Rome, required of the clorgy and people a solemn oath 
of fidelity to Ludovicus and Lotharius, emperors, in which 
thoro was also a protest against any futuro election of a 


pope which should not be according to the canonical forms, 
and a promise not to cause the pope elect to he consented 
until he had taken the oath of fidelity to the imperial com- 
missioner. All these reforms, promises, and protesiaiions 
were however forgotten during the subsequent xveakness 
and decline of the Carlovingian dynasty, and the old system 
of misrule prevailed at Rome more than ever. 

Louis IL, son of Lotbarius, being appointed by his father 
king of Italy about the year 844, repaired to Rome, where lie 
was crowned, whilst tho French soldiers whom he had 
brought along with him remained outside of the xxalU plun- 
dering the country. In the following year an armament of 
Saracens or Moors came to tho coast of Horae, ascended the 
Tiber, and plundered the churches of St. Peterandof St.Paul 
outside of the walls. It was in consequence of this that Pope 
Leo IV. determined to enclose tho Vatican Basilica and its 
adjoining suburb by a wrdl ; and Lotharius and his bro- 
thers sent money for the purpose, besides which a tax was 
laid on the duchy of Rome. The line took four years to 
complete it. Under the year 856 is registered a dreadful 
inundation of the Tiber, followed by a pestilence which de- 
stroyed a great part of the inhabitants of Rome. 

L^is II., son of Lotharius, who had assumed the imperial 
crown, as well as that of Italy, after the death of his father, 
and who must not be confounded with his cousin Louis 11. 
of France, called ‘I.,e Begiie,* or the stammerer, son or 
Charles the Bald, and grandson of Louis the Pious [Lons 
II. of F ranco], resided in Italy, continually waging war against 
his great vassals, the dukes of Spoleto and Benovento, and 
also against the Greeks and the Saracens. He xvas a good- 
natured and xvell-iuteniioned but weak prince. Under his 
reign the usual disturbances took place at Rome during the 
elections of new popes. 

Adrian II. being elected pope in SC7, without the know- 
ledge of the imperial commissioners, who protested against 
his con.sccration, Lambert, duke of Spoleto, entered Rome 
with a parly of soldiers, and, upon the preicmco that tho 
people were rebels against the? emperor, he plundered the town, 
broke into churchc^ and monasteries, and carried off many 
young women. Lambert hoxvcver was punished by the em- 
peror, being deprived of liis duchy, and the election of 
Adrian was confirmed. Adrian was married before he look 
priest’s orders, and hi.s wife Stephania was still living sepa- 
rate from her liusband with a daughter, xvho xvas betrothed 
to a noble Roman. Eleutherius, brother of Anastnsius, 
rector of S. Marccllus, and bibliotliccarius of the Roman 
sec, carried off the girl and raavvied her clandestinely. It 
seems that tho pope undertook to separate them, when 
Eleutheriu.s, a violent man, xvent to Slephania’s house and 
killed both mother and daughter. Adrian demaniled a trial 
of tho murderer by the imperial commishioners : Eleu- 
therius xvas condemned to death, and his brother Anastasius 
was excommunicated by a council. 

The emperor Louis 11. died a.d. 875, and his succession 
was disputed bctxvcen Louis, king of Germany, and his bro- 
ther Charles the Bald, king of France. A period of con- 
fusion followed, in which the imperial authority in Italy 
became almost extinct. Charle.s was proclaimed emperor, 
but died soon after, a »• 877 ; then Carloraan, son of Louis of 
t Germany, caused him.sclf to be proclaimed king of Italy by 
the nobles of Lombardy; and lastly, after his death, Charles 
the Fat, Carlomaii’s brother, was crowned emperor at Rome, 
by Pope John VIII., a.d. 880. In 885, after the death of 
Pope Adrian 111 ., the territory of Rome was ravaged by 
swarms of locusts from Africa. Stephen V., Adrian’s suc- 
cessor, found the people famishing, the granaries empty, and 
the Lateran palace and the Basilicm stripped of their trea- 
sures in tho interregnum between the late pope’s death and 
the installation of his successor. The new nope sold his patri- 
monial property to relieve the poor. He ordered holy 
water to be sprinkled over the country in order to destroy the 
locusts, but finding this insufficient, he promised a reward 
for every measure of dead locusts brought in by the pea^ants. 

In the year 887 Charles the Fat was solemnly deposed 
as unworthy of the crown, and in him ended the imperial 
dynasty of the Carlovingians. Arnulfus, a natural son of 
Carloman, was elected in Germany ; Eudes, count of Paris, 
was proclaimed in France ; and Berengarius, duke of Friuli, 
of Frankish race, was clccteil king of Italy by tho nobles. 

Period IV. :—Rome during the disputed succession to the 
kingdom of Italy^ 888-961.— Berengarius had for a com- 
petitor Guy, duke of Spoleto, who collected a large force and 
defeated Berengariua on the banka of the Trebbia. Guy 
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was crowned king of Italy, at Pavia, by a council of bishops, 
and afterwards repaired to Rome, where he was crowned 
emperor by pope Stephen VI., in February, 891. Pope 
Stephen soon died, and a double election followed, one part 
of the clergy and people of Rome choosing a deacon named 
Sergius, and another electing Formosus, bishop of Porto. 
Formosus remained master of the field, and Sergius fled to 
Tuscany. In 894 Arnulfus came to Italy from Germany 
with a largo army, being invited both by po^)e Formosus 
and by Berengarius. He took Brescia and Bergamo, the 
latter by storm: bis German soldiers committed the greatest 
atrocities, which so frightened the other towns of Lombardy, 
that they opened their gates. On the death of Guy, his son I 
Lambert remained to dispute the crown against both Be- 
rengarius and Arnnlf. In 695 Arnulf repaired to Rome, 
drove away the partizans of Lambert, who had occupied 
the Leonine or Vatican suburb, and was received at the 
Milviun bridge with great honour by pope Formosus and 
the Roman senate. He was crowned emperor by Formosus, 
anil received the oath of allegiance of (he city of Rome. 
Retreating to the north, he crossed the Alps into Germany, 
his troops being harassed on their march by the revolted 
population of Lombardy. The history of Italy during the 
fatler part of the ninth and the first part of the tenth cen- 
turies is extremely obscure and confused, and it is hardly 
possible to ascertain dates and facts accurately. In the year 
897, pope Stephen VIL, who had disinterred the body of 
his predecessor Formosus, and thrown it into the Tiber, 
was seized by the revolted Romans, cast into prison, and 
strangled. [Formosus.] John IX., in a council held at 
Rome, annulled the election of Arnnlf, and confirmed that 
of Lambert as lawful emperor. In the same council it was 
again decreed that no pope elect should be consecrated with- 
out the Imperial sanction ; and it was likewise forbidden, 
under pain of canonical censure, and of the Imperial dis- 
pleasure, to strip the pontifical palace at the death of a pope, 
a practice which was become customary on the part of the 
relatives of the deceased, not only in Rome, but in other 
Italian sees. 

Pope John then proceeded to Ravenna, where he met 
Lambert, and held another council of seventy-four bishops, 
in wliich, among other things, it was decreed that every 
Roman should be at liberty to appeal to the Imperial court. 
Lamheri, on his part, confirmed the pope in the possession 
of the lordship of Rome, the Exarchate, and the Pentapolis. 
Ill the following year Limbert was killed while hunting, and 
Bercngaiius was acknowledged by most towns as sovereign 
of Italy. 

In the year 899 the Hungarians entered Novlhern Italy, 
com milted dreadful ravages, and defeated Berengarius. In 
the same) ear Ludovic, or Louis, kimj of Provence, came 
into Italy, was proclaimed king at Pavia, and in the fidlow- 
ing )ear was crowned emperor at Rome by Benedict IV., 
where he also administered justice to those who resorted to 
him. 

In the year 902 Berengarius rc-appeared in the field, de- 
feated Ludovic at Verona, and took him prisoner, but 
allowed him to return to Provence. After the death of 
Benedict IV., at Rome, the usual disorders took place on 
the election of his successor Leo V., w'ho, after two months, 
was deposed and imprisoned by Christopher, his chaplain, 
who, in 9U4, was also driven away by another faction, and 
Sergius 111. was elected pope. Sergius completely restored 
the Basilica of the Lateran, which had fallen to ruin. The 
Saracens from Sicily were now devastating Southern Italy ; 
the Spanish Moors, having formed a settlement at Frassi- 
ncto on the coast of Liguria, overran the neighbouring 
valleys of Piedmont ; and the Hungarians also crossed the 
Alps to devastate the plains of Lombardy. It w^as then that 
Berengarius permitted the towns to fortify themselves with 
walls, ramparts, and ditch^. At Rome, Theodora, a woman 
of loose character, and her daughter Marozia, wife of Alberic, 
patrician, were exercising considerable influence in municipal 
and also in ecclesiastical affairs, and they brought about 
tlie election of John X., said to be Theodora’s lover. [John 
X ] This pope crowned Berengarius emperor in the Va- 
tican, with great pomp, a.d. 91G. About the same time the 
Saracens were completely routed and destroyed on the 
banks of the Liris, by the united troops of Berengarius, and 
of the dukes ofBenevento, of Naples, and of Gaeta. 

In the year 921 several Italian nobles and the archbishop 
f Milan conspired against Berengarius, and called to the 
throne Rudolf II., king of Burgundy. After much lighting, 


Berengarius was assassinated at Verona, in March, 024. 
He was by all accounts a good, just, and huniane pnner*, m 
an age of barbarism. Hugh, duke of Provence. htMiig called 
by a strong party, came into Italy, drove away Rudolf; and 
was crowned king at Milan, a.d. 92G. During this period of 
confusion Rome was left to itself and its factions. Marozia 
and her second husband, Guy, duke of Tuscany, supporU'd 
by armed partisans, and having possession of the castle of Si. 
Angelo, ruled by force. The pope, John X.. who had al- 
ready quarrelled with the marquis Alberic, Marozia's fust 
husband, was also in opposition to Guy. A party of Ma- 
rozia’s satellites entered the Lateran palace, murdered Peter, 
the pope's brother, and dragged the pope to a duni^eon, 
where he soon after died ; it was said that he was smolhered. 
His successor Leo VI. died in a few months, and he also 
was murdered, according to report. , Of Leo's successor. 
Stephen VIL, nothing is known. To Stephen succeeded 
John XI., sou of Marozia. Duke Guy being now dead, his 
brother Lambert^succeeded him as duke of Tuscany ; hut 
king Hugh, his half-brother, being jealous of him, seized 
him, deprived him of his sight, and substiliitod his brolliei- 
Boson in the duchy. Hugh, who wished to have Rome in 
his possession and to he crowned emperor, propo'^cd to 
marry Marozia, who accepted the offer. Hugh came to 
Rome, A.D. 931, was received by his bride in the castle JSl. 
Angelo, having left his armed bands outside of the wnlL. 
He is said, by Luitpraud, to have behaved insolently towanU 
the Roman nobles, and to have given a blow in the face t*) 
Alberic, Marozia’s son. while the hitler, by liis mother’s 
desire, was handing him a ewer and basin to wash his 
hand.s. Alberic conspired with the nobles agaiuht Hugh, 
and besieged him in the castle, from which Hugh esrapod 
by being lowered down the wall by a rope, and lepuiring to 
his camp, quitted the duchy of Rome. Alberic ])hicc(l liis 
mother in eonfiiiomeiit, and let his half-hiotlu r John XI. 
attend to his duties as pope, hut he allowed him no ^hal■e of 
temporal power, and watched him closely. 

Alhenc assumed the title of prince and senator of all the 
Romans, * Dei gratia humilis princeps atijue omnium Ro- 
manormn .senator.* It is conjectured by some, that the 
senate of Rome consisted at that time of a oortaui number 
of counts, each of whom presided over a region, and tlial 
the ‘princeps sciiatus,* or president, was ahso the head ma- 
gistrate of the whole city. (Conrigiiis ('urtiiis, Up. Smtitu. 
Romano posf D'mpus ReipubUca* Libenp.) Alberic struck 
money in lii.s name, with the legend ‘Alboricus P.’ Ho 
governed Rome till his death, whieh hapiiened about the 
year 954, and he appears lo have administered it wisel) ; he* 
reformed many abuses, and aboxe all checked the lii en- 
tiousness of the clergy and convents. King Hugh twice- 
marched against Rome, afid devastated its territory, hul lu.* 
could not enter the city. At last Hugh, tliroiigh his 
tyranny and debauchery, became odious to the Ilulians, who 
called to their deliverance Berengarius, marijuis of Iviea, 
who had taken refuge in Germany. Berengarius arrived 
with some troops, and entered Milan, wIkmo many Italian 
nobles and prelates joined liirn. Hugh, who had retired to 
Pavia, sent his son Lotharius to Milan, proposing to transfer 
the crown to that youth. The modest demeanour of J.o> 
tharius so pleased the assembled people, that (bey unani- 
inoiisly proclaimed him king, but Berengarius exercised all 
the authority in his name, a.d. 94G. Hugh returned to 
Provence, where he died. In the year 949 or 950 Lolhanus 
died, not without suspicion of poison administered by J^c- 
I'cngarius, who was proclaimed king, with liis son Adrilbert 
as his colleague, and both where crowned at Pavia. Beicn- 
garius wished his son to marry Adelaide, the widow of Lo- 
tharius, who was only twenty years of age, and on her ref usal 
he shut her up in prison. Her sufferings have been sung 
in Latin vcr.se by a contemporary nun called Rosvida. A 
priest found access to Adelaide's prison, and led her out in 
disguise to Adhelaid, bishop of Reggio, who gave her in 
charge to Azzo, lord of Canossa, the great-grandfather of 
the famous Countess Matilda. Otho of Saxony, king of the 
Germans, being informed of all this, came to Italy with an 
armed force, in the year 951, defeated Berengarius, and 
married Adelaide at Pavia, and in the following } car re- 
turned to Germany. He however allow'cd Berengarius to 
retain the crown of Italy as his vassal, after swearing fidelity 
to Otlio in the presence of the court and army, excepting 
Friuli and the March of Treviso, which were kept by Otho 
under his immediate dominion. Oiho himself handed 
to Berengarius a sceptre of gold, in token of investiture.^ 
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From this transaction arose the claims of liio kings of Oor- 
niany upon the kinmlom of Italy. Kcreiigarius however 
soon forgot the lesson that ho Iiad reccivc(t: lie laid siege to 
Canossa, intending to revenge himself upon Azzo, but Otho 
came again from Germany, defeated and deposed Bercn- 
garius, and was himself elected king of Italy, and crowned 
in the church of S. Ambrose at Slilan, with the anticnt 
crown and other insignia of the I-Kingohard kings. [Otho 1.] 

Meantime, prince Alberic having died at Rome, his son 
Oclavianus, a mere youth, assumed the title of prince of 
Rome, and on the death of t^jpe Agapelus II., a.d. 056, he 
was also elected nope, by the name of John XII. He was 
the first, wlio changed his name on being made pope. 
\Vhilst Rome and its duchy had become in fact independent 
of the kingdom of Italy, the kings of Italy, on their side, 
hud taken possession of the Exarchate, and Adalbert, son 
and colleague of ]3ercngnriiis,had his residence at Ravenna, 
till he wa.s deposed by Otho. 

Period V. : — Rome under allegiance, real or nominal, to 
the kings of Germany and of Italy, 061-1278.— Otho, after 
Ins coronation at Milan, repaired to Rome, where pope 
Joliii XII. crowned him emperor. He swore to respect the 
authority of tlie ^Ionian sec, and not to encroach upon its 
aiinporal rights and possessions. lie was a<*kiiovvicdged 
emperor, and his son as king of the Romans, but the pope 
remained lord of the Roman duchy as a great impeiial 
feudatory, as in the time of the Gailovingians. It has been 
observed by some writers that the imperial dignity was thus 
restored to the French kings, us the name of Francia was 
then given also to Germany, and Cunstaiilino Porphyro- 
gennclus {De Administrando Imperio) calls Otho king of 
Saxony and Fiancia. 

In the year 963 Otho returned to Rome, ocing called 
there by numerous complains ugain.st pope John, who, it 
was said, had transformed tlie f.atei*an Palace into a 
hrutlii'l, and al.^o by lurorrniilioii whicli he received of 
intrigues between the pojie and Adalbert, son of Bercn- 
garin.s.^vho liad still a party in Italy, John escaped, and 
Otho assembled a council in the Vatican, which, having 
heard the charges against John, deposed him, au(l elected 
Leo Vlll. Tlio clergy, .senate, and other orders, styled 
Piimatcs Romanm civitatis, sanctioned his deposition, and 
swore not to piMceed in future lo elect a pope without the 
cmperor’.s consent. In the following year, after Otlio’s de- 
paiture from Rome, John re-entered the town, called 
logeilicr another council, wiiich declared the election of 
Jx'o VIII. unlawful, and put to death or mutilated many of 
those who had taken part in the former council: ‘Multa 
cnc'de primurum in urhe debacchalus,’ are the words of the 
clironu'lei* Gerbcrt. [Jortx XII.] Upon healing this, Otho 
inarched against Rome, but pope John dying, his faction 
elccled Benedict V., whilst Leo remained with the emperor. 
C)1 ho then besieged Rome, and reduced it by famine. Bene- 
dict was deposed, and exiled to Germany, and Leo w'as rein- 
stated. Both Leo and Benedict however died soon after, and 
Otho having sent the bishops of Speyer and of Cremona as 
his roiiimissioncrs to be pre.sent at the election, John, bishop 
of Narni, was elected by the clergy and people, a.u. 965. 
John, styled XllL, however, having incurred the dislike of 
the nobles by his haughtiness and harshness, was seized by 
the prefect of Rome, and taken prisoner to a castle in Cam- 
pania, where he remained ten months, after which, throiii^h 
fear of Otho, ho was liberated and restored to Rome. Otho 
came lo Rome, and hanged thirteen of the principal people, 
styled by some, tribunes, who had taken part iii those pro- 
ceedings; the prasfcct htiwever escaped. 

Rome remained tolerably quiet during the remainder of 
Otho’s reign ; but after his death, a.i>. 973, it again fell a 
prey lo disorder. A faction, at the head of which were 
a cardinal called Francone and a certain Cresceiitius, 
seized pope Benedict VI., and strangled him. Francone 
took possession of tlie papal chair, but he was soon driven 
away, though not before he had plundered the Vatican 
Basilica. Benedict Vll. was then elected with tlie appro- 
bation of Otho II., A.D. 974. Nothing particular seems to 
have occurred at Romo till Otho ll.’s death, which took 
place in that city in the year 983. 

During the long minority of Otho 111 . there was anarchy 
at Rome. Cardinal Francone, who styled himself Boniface 
VIII., having returned to Rome, put to death pope John 
XIV., and again usurped the papal chair ; but he died sud- 
denly in the year 985, and his body was dragged through 
the streets by the populace. John XV. was elected his 


successor, mil Crcscenlius, who is stykd senator of Rome, 
probably the chief senator, and by others cousu-l, nunnclk ti 
with the pope, took posscs-^ion of Iladiian’sraauv.louin, and 
obliged John to run away. Cresceiitius however soon a tier 
recalled him, and went with the scnaie in a body to ask his 
forgiveness. The chronicler Romiialdus of Salerno sa\s tlilt 
the nobles, * Romani Capilanci,’ had usuiped the authority 
in Rome. In the year 989 the empress regent Tlieophania, 
young Otho’s mother, came to Italy, and visited Rome, from 
whence she issued several plucita and diplomus. We are 
told tliat there were at that time within Rome no less ihaii 
40 convents of men and 20 of nuns, chiefly Benedictines, 
besides a vast number of regular canons. 

In the year 996 Oilio 111. came to Ravenna with a nu- 
merous army. Pope John XVI. having died about iluit 
time, Otho .sent lo Roint his relative Bruno with the arch- 
bishop of Mainz and the bishop of Utrecht, and the Romans 
clocled Bruno by the inrae id Gregory V. Otho \wis 
crowned emperor at Rome. Ho eited before him Cres- 
centius for his conduct to the late pope John, condonined 
him lo exile, but forgave him at the intercession of the 
actual pope. But after Otho’s departure, Cl■esccnliu.^ quar- 
relled with the new pope, and drove him out of Rome. 
Gregory repaired to Pavia, where he assembled a council, 
and cxcummunicaled Crorentius. Crehcenliiis however 
kept up a correspondence with the Byzantine court, and his 
design was to place the duchy of Rome again under the 
allegiance of the Eastern empire. He arrested the legates 
of Gregory, and caused John, bishop of Piacenza, a (iitck 
by birth, to be elected pope, but liti was generally considered 
as an intruder. In the year 998 Otho came to Italy, and 
having collected an array, he marched to Rome, Inking wiih 
him ])opo Gregory. Tiie Romans in alarm seized the anti 
pope Jolin, pulled out his eyes, cut off’ Iiis nose and brngue. 
and threw him into a dungeon. When the emperor euteved 
Rome, lie was entreated by a certain hoi) abbot called Niliis 
to give up to him the person of that unfortunate m:i*i, aiul 
the emperor was inclined to release him, hut pope (ii’eg<»iy 
insisted upon his being dragged ignotniniously tlirough tlie 
whole town, for which Nilus threatened him with the ven- 
geance of God. Crescenlius, who Inul shut himself up in 
the castle of S. Angelo, was taken, hut some say that lie 
capitulated; he and twelve of his partisans were beheaded 
b) order of the eiiq'cror, and their bodies hung on the castle 
halilemenis. In the following year jiope Gregory died, and 
Gerherl, urcliliishop of Ravenna, who had boon Ollufs pro- 
ccplor, was chosen pope by the name of Svlvcsler II. In 
the )eai‘ 1001 a quarrel broke out between the Romans and 
the people of Tibur, wlm h was the beginning of a long and 
biller animosity between the two idlies. The emperor look 
the part of the Romans, and Tibur was besieged and obliged 
to auriemler. In the following year Otho died of fever at 
Paterno in the tcirilory of Perugia. The story of his Imv- 
mg been poisoned by the widow' of Crescenlius does not 
seem authentic. 

The line of Otho the Great, lo whom the Italians had 
sw’ora allegiance, having become extinct with Otho 111 , the 
Italians considered themselves at liberty to elect another 
king, and they chose Ilardmiin, or Ilaulwig, marquis of 
Ivrea, who was crow' ned at l^avia, in Febiiiarv, 1062. Ilar- 
doviin was violent and overbixiring ; he mallrealed ‘•everal 
nobles and bishops, who applied to Henry 11., king of Ger- 
many, offering him the crown of Italy. Henry came in 
1004, by way of Trent; but finding the ‘l.'luuse’ or defile < f 
the Adige well guarded by Ilardouin’s forces, he foliowi'il 
another route by the sources of the Bienta, and aniviiig at 
Verona, was received by the great feudatories of ltal\, who 
had mostly forsaken Ilardouin. He was crowned at Pa\ia. 
Unfortunately a quarrel broke out between the Italians and 
tlie German troops, much blood w'as spilt, and part of Pavia 
was burnt. Henry soon after returned to Germany, mul 
Ilardouin recovered Pavia and pifrtof Loinbaidy, but Milan, 
Piacenza, Cremona, and other towns remained faillirnl to 
Henry, and the two parties continued at w\ir for 
years. This was the origin of the great riviihy betwvt^u tlie 
Lombard cities, and especially beyi’ccii Milan aiul P.iv ia. 
At Rome, pope Sergius IV. liaving died in 1012, Boucdict 
VIII. was chosen for his successor; hut aiiotlicr j>inM \ elected 
a certain Gregory, wlio obliged Bi^iiohct to I‘-’ave Rome and 
to take refuge at king Henry's court in Genuimy. In 1013 
Henry came to Ital\ with his wife Cuneguiida and a large 
army, and all Italy bubrai tied to him. He then proceeded 
to Rome, where pope Benedict anointed and crowned him 
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in 1014. The chronicler Ditraar says that twelve senators, 
SIX of whom wore their beards and the other six were shaven, 
escorted the emperor to church with wands in their hands. 
At the ii;ate of the Vatican Basilica, Henry was asked whe- 
ther he would be the defender of the Roman church, to 
which he replied in the alFirmativo. An affray however 
took idacc between the populace of Rome and the German 
soldiers, excited, it is said, by John, the son of Crescentius, 
in which many were killed. Henry returned to the North, 
Hardouin having withdrawn to a convent, where he died. 

In Rome all civil affairs wore decided by the senate, but 
the more important political questions were referred to the 
pope or his\icar, and to the emperor, or his vicar the prefect 
of the city (the otUco having been restored by Otho 1.), who 
acted also as supreme judge in criminal mailers, having re- 
ceived tl’.o investiture of the sword from the emperor for 
that purpose. 

Conrad 11. of Germany, ficnry’s successor, was crowned 
king at Milan and emperor at Rome in 1027. On this oc- 
casion another affray took place between the Romans and 
the German soldiers, and many were killed on both sides. 
The Romans however were obliged on the following day to 
send to the emperor to beg his pardon: the members of the 
deputation were barefooted, the freemen with swords hang- 
ing at their nock, the serfs with halters. Conrad forgave 
them. In 1U3.S Conrad came again to Rome to restore pope 
Benedict IX., who had been driven away by a faction. 

Henry III., Conrad’s successor in Germany, was acknow- 
ledged king of Italy, hut did not come to be crowned in the 
latter country for some years, lii llie mean lime pope Be- 
nedict IX. bad become so odious through his misconduct, and 
the vobberies and cruelties committed by bis adherents, that 
the people of Rome drove him away, and elected for his suc- 
cessor John, bishop of Sabina, who styled himself Sylvester 
III. After six months Benedict returned with a strong 
support, and expelled his rival. But continuing in his evil 
courses, and seeing the general indignation roused aguLiist 
him, he sold the papal chair to John, or Gratianus, who as- 
sumed the name of Gregory VI., a.d. 1014. [Bknkdict IX.] 
Gregory, who is reckoned among the lawful popes, found 
Rome, on his accession, in a deplorable state. The property 
of the SCO of Rome had been plundered and alienated, so that 
he had hardly enough left for mere subsistence; the roads 
wore infested by robbers, and no one could travel to Rome 
except with a large armed party, and the offerings made to 
the cliurches were seized by the factions. Gregory, after 
trying exhortations and excommunications without any effect, 
collected a foicc of both foot and horse, with wliich he 
hunted down the robbers. The people of Rome, accustomed 
to anarchy, called the pope a sanguinary man, and unfit to 
celebrate the sacred oflices. At last Henry 111. came to 
Italy in 1047, was crowned at Milan, and then proceeding 
southwards, arrived at Sutri, where he convoked a council, to 
which Gregory VI. was invited. There were then no less 
than three popes; Benedict IX., Sylvester II., and Gregory 
VI. The council deposed them all, and Gregory VI., on 
rising from his chair, laid aside of his own accord the pon- 
tifical robes. Henry entered Rome, and the clergy and the 
fathers of the council chose Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, Ivho 
assumed the name of Clement llv tind was consecrated on 
Chri^)tmas-day : at the same time Henry was proclaimed cm- 

5 eror, after which great feasts were given in the Lateran palace. 
)unng the remainder of Henry’s reign Rome enjoyed com- 
parative tranquillity. His sun,llcnry IV., yet an infant, suc- 
ceeded his father in 10.36, under the guardianship of his mo- 
ther Agnc.s. His minority was a troubled period for Rome. 
After the death of pope Slophcii lX.,in 1058,John, bishop of 
Vellctri,an illiterate man, was tumultuously elected by the 
name of Benedict X. Pietro Damiano, bishop of Ostia, and 
other cardinals, protested against the election as illegal, but 
they were obliged to run a\rdy for their lives. The empress 
Agnes sent to Italy the monk Hildebrand, whose reputation 
for learning and piety stood very bigh, charging him to act 
in concert with Godfrey, duke of Tuscany, in order to adjust 
the controversy. A council was held at Siena, in which 
Gherardus, bi.shop of'Fl^tcnce, was elected pope under the 
name of Nicholas II. In the following year Nicholas pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and Benedict of his own accord resigned 
his claim. Shortly aftcr^egan at Milan the schism con- 
cerning the marriage of the clergy ; tho.so of Milan followed 
the example of the Eastern church, which does not require 
celibacy of its presbyters. A deacon of tho name of Ariuldus 
formed a party against the married clergy, and excited the 


people against them. Guido, archbishop of Milan, favoured 
the married priests, and excommunicated Arialdus. Nicholas 
sent two legates to Milan, who induced the archbishop to de- 
sist, and the marringe of the priests was forbidden. But this 
arrangement was only precarious, and the schism lar^ted much 
longer. Arnulphus and Landulphus Senior have given an 
account of this famous controversy. (Muralori, llai\ Ital* 
Scriptores^ vol. iv.) In 1059 pope Nicholas issued a decree 
limiting the right of election to the cardinals, having how- 
ever to tho rest of the clergy of Romo the right of approving 
of the election. For the origin of and alterations effected in 
this institution see C.\rdinai.. 

Nicholas died in 1061, and much contention arose 
about the election of a successor. One party, with Hihlo- 
brand at their head, contended for a free election, without 
waiting for the emperor’s consent ; another party sent to 
Germany to ask Henry’s approbation. At last Hildebrand 
prevailed, and Anselm us, bishop of Lucca, was elected and 
consecrated pope, niidor the name of Alexander II. Tims 
the Romans asserted the right of free election, and llie 
imperial confirmation was no longer considered necessary 
for the consecration of the pope elect. Tho ministers 
of Henry, irritated at the conduct of the Romans, refused 
to acknowledge Alexander, and at the same time the 
Lombard bishops, especially those who were favourable 
to the marriage of the priests, had, with the support of the 
imperial court, elected Cadalous, bishop of Parma, a prelate 
wealthy, but of louse principles, who assumed the name ot 
Honorius II. Cadalous, having raised with his money an 
armed force, marched in the following year to Rome, where 
he had many par!izans, among others a certain Pietro di 
Lcoiic, qr Picrleone, a converted Jtuv, very wealthy, but dis- 
liked by tho people as a usurer. Cadalous defeated the par- 
tizans of Alexander, but Godfrey, duke of Tuscany, having 
conic to his assistance, Cadalous was obliged to rclire. lie 
returned the following year, entered tho Leonine town or 
suburb, and took possession of the castle of S. Angq^N but 
the people rising in arms, ho was unable to enter the Vatican 
Basilica, and he shut himself up in the castle, where he ro- 
maiucd blockaded for nearly two jears, and at last e.scnpcd 
by paying a large ransom. Alexander was then universally 
acknowledged pope. He died in 1073, and was succeodell 
by Hildebrand, who assumed the name of Gregoiy Vll., 
by which he is known in history. Soon after the tamous 
<}uarrel of the investitures broke out between the church 
and the oinpiro. The events of CJregory’s busy pontificalo 
arc related under GttiiuouY VII. Rome was ciilerod 
by force by the emperor Henry, in the year 1US4, and 
Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, was consecrated pope 
by the name of Clement HI., and he afterwards crow ned 
Henry emperor in the Vatican. On the approach of 
Robert Guiscard, with his Normans, Henry withdrew and 
Robert entered tho city, but it seems that his soldiers, ami 
especially the Saracen bands in his service, committed ’all 
sorts of atrocities, and that a part of Rome extending from 
the Lateran to the Colosseum was set on fire. When Rolerl 
retired from Romo to his dominions, Gregory, not thinking 
himself safe, withdrew to Salerno, where he died, a.u. 1085. 
His successor, Victor III., w^as opposed by the anlipope 
Guibert, and the imperial party, who had possession of tlie 
Vatican and of the Capitol, until the countess Matilda came 
with her troops, when Victor entered Rome and took possession 
of tho city, which however ho was soon after obliged to leave 
again. He died at Moiitc Cossino, and his successor, Urban 
II., finally drove away Guibert. Ufban died in 1099, and 
was succeeded by Paschal II. During his pontificate Henry 
V. visited Romo to be crowned, a.d. 1110, and a scene of 
outrage followed, which is related under Paschal II. 

In 1116 wo find Pietro di Leone applying to Pa.schal to 
uso hU inllucnce to have one of his sons appointed prefect of 
Rome. Tho people of Rome, who disliked Picrlconc and 
his family, elected the son of the late prefect, a mere boy, 
and presented him to the pope for his confirmation. Pas- 
chal refused, and an affray followed during the holy week 
between the populace, led by Tulomeo, brolherof tho late 
prefect, and the pope’s armed men. The country around rose 
in arms, and PascJial withdrew to Sezze. The mob sacked 
and destroyed the houses of Pierleone and his family. 

In the following year Henry V. came again to Rome, and 
was crowned by the archbishop of Braga, Paschal having 
fled to Benevento, which had uecome a favourite place of 
residence of the popes. Henry won the hearts of the chief 
Roman nobles by gifts and promises, and even gave one of his 
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daughters in marriage to one of the Tolomoi, a noble family i 
of that lime. After Henry’s departure from Rome, Pas- 
chal came with his troops to Anagni, where he fell ill: he 
however advanced to the gates of the Vatican, which was 
occupied by the Imperial party, and while the military en- I 
gines were being disposed for the attack, Paschal expired, 
A.D. 1118. He was buried without any opposition in the | 
lhi9ilica of the Lateran, and three days after the cardinals 
elected Giovanni Gaetano, cardinal chancellor of the Roman 
cdiurch, who took the name of Gelasius II. Cencio Fran- 
gipujic, a partisan of the emperor, disapproving of the elec- 
tion, broke open the gates of the Lateran Basilica, seized 
the pope elect, tin old man, by the neck, and kicked him and 
dragged him to his own house, where he kept him in prison. 
Hut the prefect of Rome, many of the nobles, and the people 
of Transtevere rose against Frangipane and his adherents, 
iiiul obliged him to release the pope, who was earned in 
triuiiipli back to the Lateran. Henry however returned to 
Itoiiie with armed men, and the pope, alarmed, lied by night 
to Ardea, from whence be went to Gacta. Henry tlien i 
causc<l an antipope to be elected, who assumed the name of 
Gregory VIII. After a time Gelasius returned to Rome, 
nnd a battle ensued between his partisans on one side, and 
the ojipusite faction, led by the Frangipani. Gelasius de- 
clared that ho would remove his residence far from Rome, 
which he called a new Babel, where everybody wanted to 
rule. 11c embarked for France, leaving the bishop of Porto 
as liis vicar at Romo, a Norman, named Stephen, as 
u:oiil'uluiiiero, and contirming the son of Pierleone as prc« 
foct of the city. He died in the monastery of Cluny, in 
l.iuuary, 111'.). His successor, Calixtus II., was elected in 
Fiance by the few cardinals who were there, and his election 
was approved by the cardinals and clergy of Rome as a mat- 
ter of necessity, ciiciimstances preventing the election being 
held ul Rome according to custom, as the antipopc Gre- 
gory had htill pofisossion of the city. In 1120 Calixtus came I 
to Italy, and in the following year, with the assistance of I 
the Normans, ho entered Rome, and having taken theanti- 
pupu prisoner, shut him up in a fortress. In 1122 the dis- 
j*uto of the inveslitures was sotlled between Calixtus and 
Henry V. Calixtus died in 1 12d, and the cardinals elected 
Lambert, bishop of Ostia, who assumed the name of Ho* 
iiorius II,, hut a body of bushops assembled in the church of 
S. Paiicratius elected Theobald, surnamed *Bocca di pc- 
cora,’ cardinal of Santa Anastasia. The powerful family of 
Frangipani supporting llonorims, Theobald was induced 
to roaign his claim, and llouurius submitted to a second 
election by llie clergy and people, who confirmed him. This 
.MU-vos to show that notwithstanding the alleged decree of 
Nifh.olds II., the cardinals had not yet monopolised the ex- 
clusive right of electing the popes. Honorius granted to 
Count Roger of Sicily the investiture as duke of Apulia 
and Calabria. On the occasion of the disputed succession 
to the crown of Germany, between Lotharius and Conrad of 
Suabia, Honorius excommunicated Conrad, and- acknow- 
ledged Lotharius. Honorius died at Ostia in 1 130, Several 
of the cardinals elected cardinal Gregory, a man universally 
esteemed, who assumed the name of Innocent II. ; but an- 
other, and, it is said, a more numerous party, chose Peter, 
one of the sons^ the said Pierleone, who assumed the 
iKime of AnacleWs II. ; and, being the strongest, they look 
]>ossossion of the Vatican. The Frangipani declared in 
favour of Innocent, whom they received in their palace, or 
rather in their buildings, for this family seem to have had 
possession of a whole district, which they had fortified. 
Anacletus, with the treasures found in the Valicttn and 
other churches, enlisted a number of mercenaries, attacked 
the quarter of the Frangipani, and obliged Innocent to 
escape to Pisa, leaving the bishop of Sabina at Rome as his 
vicar. Innocent repaired to France, whore he was recognised 
legitimate pone ; and at Lifigo ho crowned Lotharius king of 
Germany and Italy, who promised to assist Innocent in 
recovering his see. Anacletus was acknowledged by the 
Milanese, and by Roger of S icily t whom he caused to bo 
crowned king by his legato at Palermo, in 1130. In 1133 
Lotharius and pope Innocent advanced to Rome, and being 
received by the prefect and several nobles, entered the city. 
Innocent took possession of the Lateran, Lotharius fixed 
liis resideiK-c on the Aveutine, and Anacletus shut himself 
up in the castle or S. Angelo, from whence he sent re- 
peatedly messengers to Lotharius, asking fur a canonical 
inquiry into his election and that of his competitor Inno- 
cent. Lotharius refused this apparently reasonable demand, 


but as he was not strong enough to drive out Anacletus- 
whose party occifpicd the Vatican, it was rcholvcd to crown 
Lotharius in the Lateran; after which the emperor re- 
turned to the north, and Innocent soon after followed. In- 
nocent hud a powerful support in St. Bernard, the celebrated 
abbot of Clairvaux, who induced the kings of France and 
England, and the people of Milan and other Loinburd towns, 
to acknowledge him as pope. [Bernard, St.] 

Lotharius, in 1 137, after an expedition into Apulia against 
Roger of Sicily, returned northwards by way of Rome, 
when Innocent again took possession of the Lateran ; 
Lotharius however did not stay at Rome, but moved on 
towards Germany, and died at Trent the same year. St. 
Bernard advised both Innocent and Anacletus to takeRogi r 
of Sicily for tbeir uinpirc, and each to send three cardinals 
to Salerno. Roger, after listening for four days to the two 
parties, could not come to a decision, but desired one car- 
dinal on each side to aeeunipany him to Sicily, w here he 
would assemble a eouncil of the bishops and abbots of (liaC 
kingdom. 

Anacletus dying (A.D.ll38),bis party elected in his place 
Cardinal Gregory, who assumed the name of Victor 1 V. ; 
but St. Bernard by his eloquence pcrainuled him to renounce 
in favour of Innocent. The sons of Pierleone also made 
their submission, kneeling at the feet of IiirioccMl, and 
swearing allegiance to him, and all Rome acknowledged him 
as pope. Thus ended (St. Bernard, Epist., 32S) this schism, 
which is one of the most intricate as a question of right iii 
the whole history of the papacy. 

The cardinal of Aragon, in his ‘Life of Innocent 11.,* 
observes that, through the exertions of Innocent and of St. 
Bernai-d, *a profound peace reigned at Rome, siicli as was 
not remembered for a long period.* Innocent led his troops 
against Roger. of Sicily, but was defeated and taken pri- 
soner near St. Gcrniano. Roger treated him with great 
honour, and obtained of him the confirmation of his title of 
king, and that of his son as duke of Apulia, a.u. 1 13'). In- 
nocent returned to Rome, where the people bore irn[)aliently 
the temporal power which was exercised by him with a 
firm hand, and a war with their neighbours of Tibur, which 
broke out in 1141, led to a tot-al change of alfairs. Thu 
people of Tibur, having surrendered in 1142 to Pope Inno- 
cent, gave up themselves and their county or territory, which 
embraced the valley of tho Upper Anio, ‘ to Pope Innocent 
and his successors.’ This excited tho jealousy of the Ro- 
mans, who reciucsled the pope to raze Tibur to the gniiuid, 
and to disperse the inhabitants. Innocent refused, and the 
people, in 1153, ran to the Capitol, restored the Roman 
senate, of which nothing is heard for a long peiiud pre- 
vious, as a sovereign council, and declared war again in tbo 
name of the senate and people of Rome against Tibnr. 
This insurrection of the Romans is partly altnbuled to the 
spread of tho republican doctrines preached by Arualdu of 
Brescia, who had been banished from Italy by Innocent 
some years before. [Arnaldo da Brkslia.] Iiiiioceut, 
nnabk to put down the revolt, fell ill, and died in Septem-* 
ber, 1143. He was a remarkable pontitf for bis abilities and 
determination. His successor Celesliiio II. died after a few 
months, and Lucius II., who succeeded Celcstme, found 
himself controlled at Rome by the senate, which sat ia 
the Capitol and exercised sovereign power. As for the no- 
minal Imperial authority, it was utterly obliterated, the 
crown of Germany being then contested between Conrad of 
Suabia and Henry Guelph. In 1144 the Romans elected 
as princeps senatus, and patrician of Rome, Giordano, 
another son or grandson of Pierleone; as Alberie had been 
elected two centuries before. In 1 145 Lucius atteinutcd lu 
force tho Capitol at the head of some armeci men. but the 
senators and the people threw showers of stones upon him, 
one of wdncli mortally wounded the pope. The cardi- 
nals elected Bernard of Pisa, » disciple of St. Bernaid, 
who assumed the name of Eugeiiius 111. The scnaic 
j however refused to permit his consecration unless lie 
acknowledged their sovereign power, and Eugeiiius w ithdiow 
by night into Sabina with some cardinals, and wa^ ctai&e- 
crated in the monastery of Fiirfa. About this lime m- 
naldo da Brescia came to Rome, and added to the popular 
excitement by his preaching in public on polili< s. He ex- 
horted the Romans to restore the equestrian mdei* and tho 
other institutions of tho antient republic. The mob, who 
cared little for the equestrian order, or any order whaiover, 
ran to the houses of the cardinals and nobles who were sus- 
pectcil of belonging to the papal party, and sacked and tie- 
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stroywl them. They abolished the office of^rcfoct of Rome, 
iiml obliged all the nobles to swear allegiance to the patrician 
Giordano, fiugenius exeomraunicaUal Giordano, and in the 
following year, being supported by the peojdc of Tibur, he 
returned to Rome by virtue f»f a convention in which he 
recognised the senate as a legislative body, and the Romans 
agreed to dismiss the patrician, restore the prefoetship, and 
acknowledge the pope as their sovereign. Rut this concord 
was precarious, and in 1140 Eugcniiis was obliged to quit 
Rome. Ho returned again in I i 4‘J, but was soon obliged 
to leave it, and take reliigc in Campania. St« Bernard, in 
his book ‘Do CoiiMderatiunc,' which he addressed to Eu- j 
genius in Ins exile, observed that the perverseness of the 
Rofnaiis had been notorious for centuries, that they were ‘ a 
people unused to peace, fond of tumults, intractable and 
remorseless, not knowing how to obey unless they could no 
longer oppose resistance.* In 11^2 Eugenius returned to 
Rome under a convention, the terms of which are not 
known ; and he applied liim'self to gain the allection of the 
lower orders by his liberality, and ‘ he would have succeeded,* 
su\s a contemporary chronicler, ‘in upsetting the senate, 
had not death cut him short in tlic same year.’ Before hij> 
death he is said to have concluded a convention with the 
new king of the Germans, Frederic T., by which the latter 
Jiound himself not to enter into any agreement with the 
pco]de or senate of Rome, nor with Roger of Sicily, with- 
out the participation of Eugenius or Ins successors, and to 
defend the rights of St. Reter; and the pope on his part 
promi-.eJ to crown him emperor. (Vilalc, Sloria Diploma- 
tied tin Senatori di Roma.) Of Anastiisius IV., who suc- 
ceeded Eugenius, little or nollniig is known, lie died in 
1J54, and was succeeded by Nicholas Breakspeare, bishoj) 
of Alba no, an Englishman, who assn rued tlie name of 
Adnau IV. The senate was then in the plenitude of its 
power; money was struck with the heads of St. Peter and 
St. l\iul on one side, and llio legend ‘ Senat. P. Q. R.* on the 
ot her ; all acts were done in its narac.und the years were dated 
from the restoration of the senate, ‘Anno . . . Senatus.* 
It appears that the senators were fifty-six in number, an- 
nually renewed or confirmed, they ^Yere elected by a body 
compoaud of delegates, ton from each region of the city. 
The jircsidentof the senate wius styled ‘ Dei Gratia Summus 
Senator it appears also tliut there were consuls chosen from 
among the senators. 

An aflVay which look place in Romo soon after Adrian’s 
election, and in which a cardinal was mortally wounded, in- 
duced the new pope to leave Rome, which city he placed 
inidcr an interdict, forbidding divine sui’\ ice to be celebrated 
within its walls. Thi.s iiuvclly, wliich had never occurred 
at Rome, made a great impression on the minds of the peo- 
ple, who sent away Arnaldo, and invited the pope to return 
and remove the interdict. In 1155 Frederic I. came to 
Rome to be crowned, accompanied by an army. Before he ! 
entered the city, he gave ordeis that Arnaldo, who had 
taken refuge in Campania, should be tried as a heretic. 
The count of Campania gave him up to the prefect of 
Rome, by whose sentence he was hanged, his body burnt, 
and the ashes scattered to the wind. The circumstances 
attending Frederic’s coronation are given under Adrian 
IV. Frederic spoke to the Romans as their master, but he 
could not subdue them ; hi.s soldiers took possession of the 
Vatican, hut the people of Rome kept aloof from the 
ceremony of his coronation : they even assailed and killed 
a great number of the German soldiers, and both Frederic 
and the pope hastened away to Tihur. 

The wars of Lombardy prevented Frederic from attending 
to the affairs of Rome, and Adrian, having quarrelled with 
him on some points of jurisdiction, had no support to 
expect from him. Adrian during the rest of his pontifi- 
cate was generally absent from Rome, where probably his 
temporal aulhoriiy was net great, lie died at Anagni in 
1 15D. IJis successor Alexander III., although duly elected 
by the majority, found a competitor in cardinal Octavianus, 
who, liaving had some votes in his favour, and being 
secretly encouraged by Frederic’s miasi at Rome, assumed 
the pontifical robes, and look the name of Victor IV. The 
Frangipani and the people took the part of Alexander, who 
however was obliged to (juit Rome, and wa.s consecrated at 
Niufe. The •antipope was consecrated by some bishops 
of his party at Farfa in Sabina. Alexander returned to 
Rome in 1161, but finding that the anlipope, supported 
by the emperor and by many of the Roman nobles and 
senators, was master of the field, he went to France. He 


left however a cardinal as his vicar at Rome, who look pos- 
session of the Vatican. The anti pope died at Lucca in 
1164, but a successor was appointed through the inlluetico 
of Frederic, by the name of Paschal III. In 1165 pope 
Alexander returned to Rome, and was received by the 
united senate, clergy, and people with great applause. 
Alexander was then at open variance wiih Frederic, and 
the Romans, who disliked that emperor over since his first 
visit, made common cause with the pope. In I IG7 Frederic 
marched against Rome, but on his way he laid siege to 
Ancona, which hud joined the league of the Lombard cities 
against him, and which made a long resistance. The Romans 
attacked TusciiUim and Alba, which towns were in favour 
of the imperial party. The count of Tusciiluui applied to 
Ruynaldus, archbishop of Cologne, and Christian, arch- 
bishop of Mainz, who commanded the emperor’s forces in 
central Italy, and a battle look place near Tusculum, in 
which the Roman militia, to the number, it is said, of .‘to, 000, 
were completely routed by the Imperial troops and those of 
Tusculum, and their loss has been, by the exaggeration of tlio 
con tempo raiy chroniclers, compared with that of Cunnin. 
Soon after, Frederic came in person, accompanied by 
the antipope Paschal; lie forced the walls of the Vatican, 
but found the Basilica strongly defended by the ‘mas^nuda 
of St. Peter’s, that is to say, a body of militia raised on 
the domains of the Roman see. Alter a week’s siege, the 
German soldiers set fire to. a tower close to the Basilica, ana 
the little garrison capitulated. Frederic beginning to in- 
trigue w'ith the leaders of the Romans, Alexander thought 
it prudent to quit the city. The Pisan galleys aLo sailed 
up the Tiber as auxiliaries to Frederic, and the Romans 
then came to terms. Frederic confirmed the senate and 
the municipal franchises of the city, and the Romans on 
their part, with the e.xccption of the Frangipani, the Picr- 
leoni, and some other nobles, acknowledged Fredeiic u.s 
emperor and king of the Romans. In the oath tendered on 
the occasion no mention appears of cither pope or antipope. 
The summer brought disease into the emperor’s camp, and 
lie withdrew to the north, leaving a prcfc(;t at Rome. In 
the following year the Romans destro}ed Alba ; and in 1170 
attacked Tusculum, which, in order to save itself, suvjcn 
dLM*ed to the pope, who was then at Benevento. in 1177 
pope Alexander made his peace with the emperor, and acted 
as mediator at Venice between him and tho I.<otnburd cilu s. 
A truce for six years was agreed upon, which led aftci wards 
to the famous peace of Constance (1183). Tho people of 
Rome, seeing a good understanding restored between the 
pope and the emperor, thought it prudent to come to a de- 
finitive arrangement with the former, and sent a deputation 
to invite him to return to Rome. Alexander sent three cardi- 
nals to confer with the senators on the subject, when it was 
agreed, after long debate, that the senate should exist, but 
that on the renewal of that body, at the next September 
kalends, they should take the oath of allegiance to llie jiope 
and tho Roman church, and should swear to do nothing con- 
trary to the papal dignity. The Vatican was restored to the 
pope, with all the lights of St. Peter. Alexander made lii.s 
entrance into Romo, a.d. 1179, amidst popular ucclamalions. 
In the >ear 1 ISl, Alexander died ; a pontiff distinguished for 
bis great qualities, and the events and ler^th of 7ii.s pontifi- 
cate. He was succeeded by Lucius ill., a weak man, upon 
who.se accession the Romans proposed to re-establish the office 
of Patrician as head of tiio senate, and as tho first magis- 
trate and chief of tho administration of the city, iiulcpeiuletit 
of the pope. Lucius opposed this measure, and was obliged 
to leave Rome, and the Patrician was appointed. I^ucius 
died at Verona, in 1185. His successor. Urban III., was 
I elected and consecrated at Verona, and ho died in 1187, at 
I Fenara, without, it seems; having visited Rome. His suc- 
cessor, Gregory VIII., died at Pisa in the following year, 
and the successor of Gregory was styled Clement HI. He 
came to an arrangement with tho Romans; one of the con- 
ditions of which was that the senate should be confirmed, 
but that the senators elect were to receive the investiture 
* per man turn’ from the hands of the none. Vitali gives the 
text of this convention, which is styled * Concordia,’ dated 
the year 44 of the senate, with the names of all the senators 
who signed it. The number of senators having become 
much increased bv the ambition of belonging to that body, 
Celestine III., who succeeded Clement in 1191, decreed 
that in future they should not exceed fifty-six. lie at tho 
same time solemnly confirmed and determined tho preroga- 
tives of the senate by a charter which is found in Muratqii 
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{Anliqu. ItaL Dissert, 45). Durincf CeloAtineVs ponliflcato 
however the Romans became tired, it is not very clear 
why, of their senate, and they elected only ono senator, 
whom they made the licad of their militia, and their first ju* 
dicial magistrate ; the senatorial palace in the Capitol was 
liis residence. The first senator thus appointed was Bene- 
detto Carissimo, who, after two years, was succeeded by Gio- 
vanni Capoccio. The Romans obliged the towns of Sabina 
and the Campagna to receive in future their magistrates 
from Rome. Innocent IIL, who succeeded Celostine in 1 1 98, 
was not a man to forego an opportunity of asserting and ex- 
tending his authority. He contrived by his influence to have 
the senator elected from among his friends, and he dictated 
the form of the oath which that magistrate was to take to 
him. The senator bound himself to maintain the pontitf 
in possession of the rights which belong to St. Peter’s see ; 
not to conspire against him, but to reveal to him all con- 
spiracies which might come to his knowledge; and lastly, 
to provide for tlio safety of the cardinals and their house- 
hold within the jurisdiction of the city of Rome. (Vitali, 
Storia Diploinaiica,) At the same time, Innocent, under 
the pretence that the empire was tlfhn vacant, and the suc- 
cession to the German crown dubious, obliged the prefect 
of the city, who had been till then appointed by the em- 
peror, to receive a fresh investiture from himself, and pay 
allegiance to him; and he also removed the judges and 
podcstas of the towns of tho CampagnsL who had been ap- 
pointed by the senate in the name of the Roman republic, 
and he appointed others in their places. The authority of 
the senate and that of the emperor over the city of Rome 
were thus virtually at an end. [Innocent III.] 

Under the pontificates of Innocent and his successors 
ITonurius III. and Gregory IX., Rome remained in quiet 
subjection to tho papal authority. After the death of Grc- 
goiy, A.D. 1241, Frederic II., who had long been at va- 
riance with the pope, devastated the territory of Rome ; and 
he was favoured by the powerful baronial family of Co- 
lonna, who were of tlic Gmbeline party. The cardinals ran 
away from Rome ; and it was not till 1243 that they assem- 
bled at Anagni, and elected pope Sinibaldo del Fieschi, 
who assumed the name of Innocent IV. He was haughty 
and determined ; he showed himself bitterly hostile to 
Fiodoric; and the papal troops, commanded by Cardinal 
Oclavian, conquered tho whole Romagna in 1248. Frede- 
ric II. died in December, 1250. Innocent was long absent 
in France and other places, and when he returned to Rome, 
about 1253, he found his capital in a state of anarchy. Tho 
turbulent barons, emboldened by ibe absence of the pope, 
and the dissensions between him and the emperor, had 
resumed their old habits of plunder and civil warfare. They 
had fortified themselves in the massive antient monuments, 
and had also raised lofty towers, in which they kept a num- 
ber of armed retainers, and from thenco sallied to attack 
their weaker neighbours. The citizensof Rome elected for 
their senator Brancaleone of Bologna, who for several years 
hunted down the refractory nobles, razed their towers, and at ! 
last restored order. Ho died in 1258, and his relative Cas- 
tellano was elected senator in his place. [Brancaleone u* ; 
Anualo.] 

Alexander IV., who succeeded Innocent IV. in 1 254, 
and who died in 12fil, was succeeded by Urban IV., a 
Frenchman, who determined on tho ruin of Manfred, the 
last scion of the house of Suabia. For this purpose, ho 
oflered the crown of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, and made 
him likewise senator of Rome, the people having conceived 
the wish of having a. powerful prince for their chief magis- 
trate, Urban however died in 1264; but his successor 
Clement IV., another Frenchman, nursued the same policy, 
and Charles of Anjou embarked at Marseille, and arrived at 
Rome, whore ho collected his troops for tho invasion of 
Naples. The battle of Benevento and the death of Man- 
fred followed. In 1268, young Conradin came to Italy upon 
his cbivalric errand of recovering his paternal kingdom. 
Ho entered Romo, where he was received with applause by 
the Guibeline party, which was strong in that city ; but ho 
was soon after defeated at Tagliacozzo, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded at Naples. Gregory X., Clement's successor, 
entered Rome with King Charles of Naples, who sworo 
allegiance os a feudatory of the holy see. Nothing particu- 
lar occurred at Rome during that and several following pon- 
tificates; hut Cardinal Orsini, being elected in 1277 by tho 
name of Nicholas III., applied to Rudolph of Habsburg, 
king of Germany, to define by a charter the States of the 
P. C., No. 1247. 


Church, and separate thorn for ever from those dopendonl on 
the Empire. Ho sent him at the same lime copies of the 
former charters of donation, real or supposed, of bis impe- 
rial predecessors. Rudolph, engrossed with German affairs 
and little acquainted with those of Italy, wishing also to 
oblige the pope, from whom he expected the Imperial cro\vn, 
defined by letters patent, dated May, 1278, the Stales of Ihe 
Church as oxtenaing from Radicofani to Ceprano on the 
frontiers of Naples, and from tho Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, including the former duchy of Spolcto, the March 
of Ancona, and the Romagna. He released tho people of 
all those places from their oath of allegiance to the* Empire, 
giving up all rights over them which might still be settled m 
the Imperial crown, and acknowledging the sovereignty of 
the same to belong to the see of Rome. This important 
document, which is found in Raynaldus (Annales), was con- 
firmed by the electors and princes of tho Empire. Thus 
ended the former Imperial authority over Rome and its 
territory. 

Period VL : — Rome under the sovereignly of the Popes . — 
Nicholas, having thus freed himself from all dependence on 
the emperor, determined to shake off also the importunate 
interference of his powerful vassal, Charles of Naples, who, 
in his quality of senator of Rome, exercised a sort of abso- 
lute sway over that city and territory. With much ditli- 
culty he prevailed upon Charles to renounce his oflicc, and 
by a constitution he then forbade the election as senator 
of Rome of any emperor, king, prince, duke, marquis, or 
other powerful personage. In apparent contradiction to 
this constitution, he caused himself to be appointed per- 
petual senator of Rome, and he named as his vicar Ins 
nephew Orso. Nicholas embellished Rome with several 
new buildings; he began the Vatican Palace; but he also 
enriched his nephews, and the system of nepotism may bo 
said to have begun with him, as well as the rivalry between 
the Orsini and Colonna parties. He died near Viterbo, 
in 1281. 

After the death of Nicholas a party rose against his nephew 
Orso, and it was agreed that two senators should be elecled, 
one of tho Orsini family and the other of the Annibaldeschi. 
After an interregnum' of six months, a French cardinal 
was elected through the influence of Charles of Naples, and 
was %tyled Marlin IV,, who declared liimself perpetual 
senator, and appointed King Charles as his substitute. No- 
thing very particular seems to have occuvred at Rome till 
1293, when, daring the interregnum after tho death of 
Nicholas IV., great disorders broke out, accompanied by 
robberies, murders, and fires. Rome was without a sciia- 
tor for six months, and at last two were appointed, one from 
each of the two rival parties. The cardinals elected Celcstiiio 
j V., who however soon atler resigned on the score of incapacity, 
and Cardinal Gaetani was elected, by the name of Boniface 
Vlll., A.D. 1295. His was a most stormy pontificate. He 
quarrelled with Philip Ic Bel of France, with Frederic of 
of Sicily, and with the Colonna. Two cardinals of the great 
baronial family of Colonna had opposed his election, and 
they refused to admit a papal garrison into their putrimonial 
towns and castles which they liad in the Campagna. They 
were also accused of holding intelligence with Frederic, 
king of Sicily, who had been u.xcommunicuted by the pope. 
Boniface excommunicated the cardinals Colonna and all 
their adherents. Tlio Orsini flimily, rivals of the Colonna, 
supported the pope. The Colonna fortified themselves in 
their castles, protested against the election of Boniface as 
illegal, and appealed to a future general council of the 
church. Upon this Boniface ordered their palace at Rome 
to he pulled down, and sent troops to attack tlieir towns and 
castles in the country. In 1298 he took Palestrina iiy 
treachery, and razed it to the ground. [Palestrina.] He 
took likewise Zagarolo ami La Colonna, fiefs of ihe same 
family. The cardinals Colonna ^scaped to France. Their 
uncle, Sciarra Colonna, went to sea, was seized by pirates 
and, after a course of romantic adventures, found Ins way 
hack to Italy, where he had his revenge, and caiiscfi ilic 
death of the pope, in 1303. [Boniface Vlll.] In I toa 
Bonifiice celebrated tho first Jubilee at Rome, and tluis 
a fiew source of attraction and wealth was opened to that 
city. [Pilgrimaok.] 

Benedict XI. succeeded Boniface. By the assi.slancc of 
Charles II. of Naples, he restored peace to Rome and its 
territory; he absolved the Colonna and their adherents 
from tho canonical censures, except those who had lifted up 
their hands against the late iioutilf. In the following year, 
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liowevcr, finding ilial the factions were still active in 
Runic, and many crimes were commiltod with impunity, he 
repaired to Perugia, where he died, and, as it was reported, 
by poison. The inlerregnum lasted eleven raoiilhs, the 
cardinals being divided between those who wished for an 
Italian pope, and those who, being in favour of Philip of 
Fmnee and Charles of Naples, wished for a French pope. 

The people of Perugia, tired of delay, kept the cardinals 
in arrest in the Conclave Hall, and threatened to starve 
them if they did not come to a decision. Tlie French party 
prevailed, and BerU*and, archbishop of Bordeaux, was 
elected. It is said that he had promised to Philip le Bel to 
restore the Colon na cardinals to their dignities and posses- 
sions, to allow the king to dispose of the tithes for five 
years, to appoint a certain number of cardinals according to 
his pleasure, and, lastly, to remove the papal residence to 
France. Bertrand, who assumed the name of Clement V., 
did not go to Rome ; he was consecrated at Lyon, and, 
having summoned the cardinals to France, fixed his resi- 
dence at Avignon, a.d. 1305. For seventy years after this 
the popes resided at Avignon ; and this period was styled 
by some Italian writers the Babylonian captivity. 

Period VIL: — The Papal See at AvignoUt 1305-1376. — 
During this period Romo and its territory were administered, 
ill quiet times, by the popes' legates: the great families Co- 
lonna, Orsini, and others held the chief authority in their 
hands, and the city was often a prey to factions and civil war. 
Two senators were elected annually by the pope from among 
the great families, but in turbulent times they were chosen 
by the people. Tn 1311, Henry of Luxemburg, king of 
Germany, commissioned Stefanu Colon iia to uphold the 
Imperial or Guibelinc party at Rome, preparatory to his 
going there to he crowned emperor. The opposite party, or 
Guclphs, led by the Orsini, and supported by Robert, king 
of Naples, had taken possession of S. Angelo, Borgo, the 
Vatican, and all Transtevere, and also of the Capitol, and 
of tlic tower of the market, which was then at the foot 
of the Capitol. [Orsini.] The Colonna party fortified the 
Banthcon, the ColosNCum, the Aveutine, and the lower of 
Milizia, which was afterwards enclosed within the monas- 
tery of San la Catarina da Siena. 

The streets were barricaded, and the whole town in 
arras. At last Henry came, witli R considerable force of 
men and horse, and partial coifibats look place between 
his troops and those of king Robert, but Henry, being 
unable to take the Vatican, was crowned emperor in the 
Lateran, by the papal legate, soon after which ho left 
Rome. 

When Louis of Bavaria came to be crowned at Rome, 
accompanied by Castruccio Castracani, in January, 132i<, 
the ceremony passed off more quietly. Louis, supported 
by Sciarra Colonna, look posse.ssion of the Vatican. From 
the Capitol he harangued the people, who elected him sena- 
tor ami captain of the city fur one year. Louis was crowned 
in tlie Vatican by two bishops, who however had no papal 
commission for the purpose, and one of whom was even 
under an interdict. The emperor appointed Castiuccio 
senator and imperial vicar, and afterwards convoked a 
* parlaiTiento,’ or assembly of the people, in the square 
before St. Peter’s, in which he summoned John XXII., who 
was at Avignon, by the name of Jean do Caliors, or any one 
to answer fur him ; but no one appearing, a syndic of the 
clergy demanded that the accused should be tried en con- 
lumacp, as guilty of heresy and high treason, and the em- 
peror pronounced him guilty, and a new pope or anlipoi^ was 
elected by the name of Nicholas V. [John XXIL] it was 
also decreed by the emperor, with the hearty approbation of the 
people, that every future pope should reside at Rome ; and 
if absent for more than three months, should bo considered 
as deposed. Louis however left Rome, Castruccio died, 
Nicholas renounced his claim to the papacy, and pope John 
recovered the ascendancy at Rome, although he continued 
to reside at Avignon. It was soon after this that the elec- 
tors of Germany passed a resolution declaring that in future 
the king of Germany elect should be considered emperor 
and king of the Romans, without the sanction or consecra- 
tion of the pope. 

When Peter of Limoges was elected pope by the name of 
Clement VL, in 1342, the Romans sent him amba.ssadors, 
one of whom was Cola di Rionzo, or Nicolas, the son of Lo- 
renzo, a tavern- keeper, to beg the restoration of the papal sea 
to Romo. Petrarca, who was at that time residing at Rotue, j 
where ho had received the poetical crown in the Capitol ] 


from the hands of one of the senators, also unsuccessfully 
exerted himself to induce the pope to return to that capital. 
[Petrarca.] 

Ill 1347 began the insurrection of Cola di Rienzo. Rome, 
ill the protracted absence of the popes, was left a prey to 
its factions, each of whom chose one of the two senators ; 
and it may be easily imagined that little harmony subsisted 
between those two head magistrates. Cola was a man of 
warm imagination, imbued with vague and confused notions 
of the former glory of Rome, and endowed Aiilh natural 
eloquence. He began to declaim in public against the dis- 
orders of the nobles and the tyranny of factions. I'hc people 
named him by acclamation their tribune. He went to the 
Capitol, drove away the senators, and assumed the title of 
* Nicholas, severe and clement, liberator of Rome, zealous 
for the weal of Italy, friend of the world, tribune august.’ 
He appointed various magistrates, mostly deserving men, 
and put to death several factious leaders who were convicted 
of heinous crimes, and obliged the rest to swear obcflicncc 
to him, under pain of banishment. He also sent amhassa 
dors to various towns an^ princes, for the purpose of formuig 
a union of all Italy. Perugia, Arezzo, and other cities 
submitted to him; and he threatened with war Viterbo 
which refused allegiance. He summoned Clement VI 
with the cardinals to return to Romo; and he also sum- 
moned Louis of Bavaria, Charles, king of Bohemia, and tlie 
electors of Germany, to state their reasons for protending 
to elect the emperor. To the papal vicar at Rome, wlio ro- 
monstrated with Cola upon lus presumption, ho answered 
that he was inspired by the Holy Ghost, aiul that ho fol- 
lowed its dictates. He arrested the heads of the families 
Savelli, Orsini, Colonna, and others, and threatened them 
with death; but he only banished them. The exiles col • 
lected and armed their feudal dependants, and marched 
against Rome; hut the people, led by Cola, issued out of 
Porta S. Lorenzo, defeated them, and killed several of the 
Colonna. In the following year however, Cola having met 
with a check at Ihe siege of the castle of Marino, whieh 
belonged to tho Colonna, his enemies, stirred by the papal 
legato, excited a revolt against him. Cola’s soldiers werit 
overcome, and he withdrew into the castle S. Angelo, from 
whieh he escaped, disguised as a monk, into the Ahvuz/o. 
The Colonna re-entered Rome; and Stefan uceio, or Slefa- 
nello Colonna, restored tho city to the papal allcgiaiKM*, 
annulled all the acts of the Iribuiic, and appointed two sena- 
tors, one of the Orsini and one of tho Colonna. Cola di 
Rienzo, being taken, was confined in a prison at Avignon. 
In 1348 Queen Joan I. of Naples sold AN'ignon and its tciri- 
torv to the papal setf for 30, QUO golden llohns. 

In 1353 a tumult broke out at Rome, in consequence of a 
scarcity ; and one of the two senators, Bcrtoldodegli Orsini. 
was killed by tho mob. Stefanello Colonna escaped. In 
the same year Pope Innocent VI. sent Cardinal Gil Alhor- 
noz, his legate, to Italy, to restore the papal authority. IL; 
took with him Cola di Rienzo, to assist him in quieting 
Rome. Cola repaired to Romo ill 1354, being appointed 
senator by the pope. Cola took possession of Rome, and 
put to death Fra Moriale, a famous condotticre, who had 
been guilty of much violence and extortion. The Colonna 
however were still his inveterate enemies, and Cola by Ids 
rashness ruined himself. He laid a fresh duty u)N)n w'inc ; 
he caused Pandolfuccio di Guido, a man much beloved by 
the people, to be beheaded on slight grounds ; ho became 
suspicious and crhel; and the people, disgusted with lum, 
rose in September, 1354, burnt his house, attacked him in 
the Capitol, and having caught him as ho was escaping in 
disguise, stabbed him to death. The acts of Cola di Rienzo 
constitute a very interesting episode in the history of niodorn 
Romo. His life, written in the Romanesco, or dialect of tho 
lower classes of Romo, is inserted in Muratori’s great col- 
lection. 

The papal authority was now re-established in Rome, 
and in 1358 it was decided that there should be only one 
senator yearly appointed by the pope, and that ho was to bo 
a stranger, and unconnected with any of the patrician fami- 
lies of Rome. But for many years after, Romo being fre- 
quently disturbed by insurrections, the pope had seldom an 
opportunity of appointing the senator, and the people took 
the appointment in their own liamls. In 1367 Urban V. 
came to Rome, where Alburnoz had prepared everything 
for his reception. [Albornoz.] The pope found Rome in 
a sad state, full of ruins, half deserted, and exhibiting all 
the traces of half a century of anarchy. In 1370 Urban y 
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left Rome to relurn to France, induced, as Petrarch says 
in his epistles, by the advice of the French cardinals, who 
re>;retted the easy and loose life which they used to live at 
Avignon. Ilis successor, Gregory XL, in 1376, came to 
Rome, and finally fixed the papal residence there again, 
where it has continued ever since with some trilling inter- 
ruptions. But Gregory found the Romans rather restive. 
The twelve caporioni, or heads of districts, would not give 
up their command, and retained the salaried armed com* 
panics called *bauderesi.’ At the same time the pope’s 
legate in Romagna gave up Cesena to his mercenary bands 
for pillage, when 4000 people were murdered, and the young 
women violated. In the meantime Gregory was busy rc- 
hioring the churches of Rome, which had become, according 
to tlie expression of some historians, the haunts of owls and 
bats. He died in 1378. 

Period FllL : — liomn after the Restoration of the Papal 
See , — After the death of Gregory XI.. in March, 1378, the 
French cardinals, wlio formed the most numerous part of 
the conclave, wished to elect a French pope, who should 
tninsfer the paparsco back to Avignon ; but the people of 
Rome assembled tumultuously in thu streets, and called for 
an Italian, or rather a Roman pope; and the magistrates of 
the city in alarm sent a message to the conclave to the same 
efi'eet. At last Cardinal Prigiiano, archbishop of Bari, a 
Neapolitan, was chosen. Tho people, being still dissatisfied, 
broke into the conclave hall, and most of tho cardinals 
ran away. The magistrates however restored peace, and 
Priguaiio was consecrated under the name of Urban VI. 
i'lie French cardinals however, supported by Queen Joan 
of Naples, who disliked and feared Prignano for his harsh 
imperious temper, assembled at Foiidi, protested against the 
idei tion of Prignano as having been compulsory, and chose 
Robert, cardinal of Geneva, who assumed the name of Cle- 
ment Vll. Thus began a schism which lasted nearly half 
a century, and which has been called the great Western 
schism. France, the duke of Savoy, and Queen .Ioanna of 
Naples acknowledged Clement; Germany, England, '^d 
Mneriil Italian slates acknowledged Urban. The history of 
liiat contest forms part of the history of the church. Its 
elVects ui)on Rome were most lamentable; for although 
Url>an and his successors were acknowledged there, and 
liave been since considered by the church as legitimate 
popes, vet Clement and lii.s su(!cessors, who resided chiefly 
111 France, had a strong parly among the Roman nobles, 
and this gave rise to civil commotions in the city, from 
which the pope was repeatedly driven away. The 
inibiilcMit career of Urban is noticed under Urban VI. 
Ills successor, Bonifiico IX., 1389-1404, had also a most 
^| ‘rmy ponliflcale. Ho was driven three or four times from 
Rome by the Colonna and other factions, and as often re- 
entered it by force. His return was generally attended by 
bloodshed and executions. Innocent VH., who succeeded 
Boniface, was a man of a milder temper; but the Colonna, 
Sa\clli, and other fiietious barons, encouraged by Ladislaus 
of Naples, who availed himself of these dissensions to ex* 
lend ins power over Romo and its territory, besieged tho 
pope ill the Vatican. One of Innocent’s relatives hav- 
ing committed an act of treachery by seizing the deputies 
of the people who had come to a conference with the pope, 
killing tlioin on tho spot, and throwing their bodies into the 
Tiber, the people became furious, hunted down and killed 
the adherents of tho pope, among othci-s many lawyers, and 
plundered their houses. Innocent escaped to Viterbo, and 
the people plundered the pontifical palace. Ladislaus 
sent liis troops to take posscssiem of Rome, but the people 
hliul the gates against them. After a time tho pope re- 
turned to Rome, tho people submitted, and Ladislaus also 
made his peace through the mediation of Faolo Orsino, a»d. 
1-106. 

Innocent was succeeded by Gregory XIT., who 
wislied to have a conference with his rival, Benedict Xlll., 
who was then in France, in order to put an end to the 
schism. [Bknkdict, Antipope.] A tumult however 
broke out at Rome to prevent his departure. The Colonna 
eiitered tho city through a broach in the wall, but were de- 
feated by Paolo Orsino at the head of tho papal militia; and 
several of their party, being taken, wore beheaded. The 
pope then left Rome, and repaired to Lucca, for the purpose 
of tho conference, which however did not take place. In 
the meantime Ladislaus, with the connivance of Paolo Or- 
sino, took posssosion of Rome, drove away tho papal vicar, 
and established new magistrates. He likewise invaded 


Rieti, Terni, Todi, Perugia, and other papal lyi-ritories. In 
1409 a council assembled at Pisa, deposed boih Gregory 
and Benedict, and elected a new pope by the iiauu* of Alex- 
ander V. But neither Gregory nor Benedict subuinu;d to 
the decision of the council, and Gregory escaped to Naples, 
where he placed himself under the protection of i^adiMaus', 
to whom, according to Sozoraenus, he sold Rome and the 
other states of the church for a sum of g81d. Louis of Anjou, 
who had claims on the throne of Naples, being supported 
by the new pope Alexander V., whose legate, Cardmal Uossa, 
accompanied him, marched upon Ronae, and took p(>s:.c»< 
sion of the Vatican and Castle of S. Angelo; but he could 
not enter the city, which was defended by the troops of La- 
dislaus and tho Colonna party. Louis and tho legato retired, 
leaving Paolo Orsino with a body of troops under tho walls. 
After a time Orsino, assisted by people within, enlored Romo 
by night, and drove away the soldiers of Ladislaus, who only 
retained possession of two sates, Porta Maggiore and Porta 
S. Lorenzo. 

Rome was now, nominally at least, subject to Pope Alex- 
ander V., to whom the keys of the city were sent willi a de[>u- 
tation from tho people, urging him to come and fix his resi- 
dence there. Alexander however died at Bologna in May of 
the following year, 1410, and the legate Cossa was elected in 
his place by the name of John XXlil. The new pope visited 
Rome in the following year, together with Louis of Anjoii, 
who afterwards moved on towards Naples with a large force, 
under the command of Paolo Orsino, Sforza Altcndolo, 
Braccio da Mon tone, and other celebrated conduttieri, and 
defeated Ladislaus near Roccasccca; but Louis, throu^^h 
want of money and provisions, was unable to follow up Jus 
success, and was obliged to return to Provence. 

In the following year, 1412, tho great coiidutticre Sforza 
Attendolo, whom the pope had made Count of Cotignola, 
having had somo diiferencc.s with Paolo Orsino, ubaiidoiied 
the pope and the Anjou party, and entered into the service 
of Ladislaus. The pope now thought it prudent to make 
peace with Ladislaus, to whom it wassaid-thathe paid down 
100,000 llorins. But in 1 413 Ladislaus broke the peace, and 
sent an army under Sforza to invade the March of Ancona, 
while another body under the condottiero Tartaglia, entered 
Rome by a breach in the wall : the pope ran away to 
Viterbo, pursued by the Neapolitans, who killed and plun- 
dered several of his retinue. The pope had displeased llie 
people of Rome, by levying heavy taxes, especially upon wine. 
Ladislaus came to Rome, took the Castloof S. Angelo, occu- 
pied the whole Roman state, and afterwards advanced to- 
wards Tuscany, threatening Florence, and indeed all tho 
rest of Italy, when ho was attacked in his camp near Narni 
by a contagious disease, of which he soon after died at 
Naples, A.D. 1414. Upon his death the papal autlionries, 
supported by the nobles and people, recovered possession 
of Rome. [John XXIIL] 

The general council, having assembled at Constance, de- 
posed John XXllL, as well as his tw'o competitors Bene- 
dict and Gregory, and named Cardinal Colonna, by tlio 
name of Martin V„ a.d. 1417. 

Rome was in the power of John’s legate, when Braccio 
da Montonc, a celebrated condottiere, attacked if, and being 
introduced by some partisans, assumed the title of defender 
of the city, saying that ho would keep it for the future 
pope who should be elected. He appointed a new senator, 
and besieged the castle, in which the legate had shut him- 
self up. The legate applied for assistance to Joan IL, who 
had succeeded Ladislaus on the throne of Naples. Joan 
sent Sforza, who entered Rome, defeated the troops (4‘ 
Braccio (who retired to Perugia), changed the autlioniics, 
arrested Cardinal Stefaiiacci, who had lakon the ]»ait oi 
Braccio, and confined him in S. Angelo, where he was 
probably put to death, being hoard of no more. In the nexl 
year, 1417, Sforza returned to Niyiles, leaving a gairison lu 
Romo for Queen Joan. In 1418, the new pope Maiiiii V. 
came to Rome, Queen Joan having made an alliam e witii 
him. During his pontificate, he strove, and in some mea- 
sure succeeded in restoring order to Romo, and in lecoicr- 
ing most of the territories of the church. Marlin ilieil in 
1431, and was succeeded by Eugenius IV., wlio did not 
imitate tho wise conduct of his predecessor. Eugeuius had 
been supported in his election by the Oihim parly, and ho 
began his ^mntificate by persecuting the iival family of 
Colonna, at the head of which were the nephews of the late 
pope, and he put to death more than 200 of Martin’s agents 
and adherents. Cardinal Coloima left Rome, and his rela- 
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lives, having collected their feudal retainers, assailed Iho 
city ; but they could not enter it, and all their houses and 
those of their friends in the town were plundered by the mob. 
In 1433, Fortebraccio, a captain of the pope, revolted, seized 
Tivoli, and threatened Rome ; and in the following year 
Francesco Sforza, the son of Attendolo, pretending to act in 
the name of the council of Basle, which was at open va- 
riance with Iho pope*occupied the whole of Umbria, as far as 
Otricoli. Upon this Fugcnins sent his secretary Biondo, the 
historian, to treat with Sforza. and agreed to make him 
vicar for life of the March of Ancona, and gonfaloniere of 
the Homan Church. 

Another condotliere however, Piccinino of Perugia, urged 
secretly by Fihppo Maria Visconti, who aimed at enlarging 
liis dominions at the expense of the pope, joined Forte- 
braccio with a body of horse, and advanced to the walls of 
Rome. The people, excited by the Colonna, and weary of 
the oppression of the papal olTicers, ran to arms, arrested 
Cardinal Cundulinero, the pope's nephew, and invested the 
pontifical palace, from which Eugenius bad just time to 
escape, disguised as a monk, to Ostia, where he embarked 
for Tuscany. Fortebraccio and his bands entered Rome, 
and gave themselves up to plunder and bloodshed, and all 
sorts of violence. The Romans, being weary of this dis- 
order, sent two bishops to the pope, to beg his return ; but 
the pope remained absent, delegating his authority to the 
Cardinal Vitelleschi, a bold unscrupulous man, who by 
means of the sword and the halter, restored peace to Rome 
and its territory, a..d. 1437. He reconquered Foligno and 
other towns for the pope, but at last lie became suspected 
of a secret correspondence with the duke of Milan and 
with Piccinino, and the pope ordered his arrest. Vitel- 
leschi was mortally wounded in defending himself, and 
being taken into the Castle 8. Angelo, died there, a.d. 1440. 
In 1443, Eugenius returned to Home, where he opened a 
council in the Lulcran. He formed an alliance with king 
Alfonso of Naples against Sforza and the Florentines, and 
thus contributed to keep all Italy in a state of confusion for 
several years longer. Eugenius died in 1447. His long 
contention with the council of Basle, and with the antipopo 
Felix, and his other transactions as head of the church, arc 
noticed under Eugenius IV. He was the last pope that 
has been expelled from Home by an insurrection of the 
people, lie restored many churches and otiier buildings in 
that city. 

His successor, Nicholas V., is one of the most illustrious 
in the lung series of popes. He restored peace to Rome and 
to all Itnly, ended the schism with the antipopc Felix, 
embellished Rome with useful buildings, restored the 
walls and the Basilica?, and began the Vatican librai'y : 
he may be considered as having begun a new mra for 
Rome, in which the city recovered from the distractions 
and calamilies of past ages, and became again a seat 
of learning, of the arts, and of polished society. [Nicholas 
V.] In 1452, Frederic 111. of Germany came to Rome, 
where he was crowned by the pope, with great pomp, first 
us king uf Lombardy and afterwards as emperor. He was 
the last emperor who was crowned at Rome, and the people 
were greallv rejoiced and almost astonished to see the coro- 
nation of a German emperor pass off without tumult and 
bloodshed. 

The last years of Nicholas’s pontificate w'cro disturbed by 
the news of the taking cf Constant inoplc by the Turks, 
l-lj.'l, and also by the conspiracy of Stefano Porcari, a Ro- 
inaii noble and demagogue, which some writers have 
chosen to look upon as a patriotic effort to restore liberty 
to Rome, while others have considered it as the laststruggle 
of the expiring factions led by ambitious nobles, who, llat- 
tering the populace by empty words of liberty and a rc- 
]iubhe, Imd so often brought Rome to the brink of deslruc- 
tiuii. l^orcari had once ipade an attempt at insurrection in 
the Piu/.za Navona,and the pope had treated him leniently, 
merely exiling him to Bologna. Here he kept up a corre- 
spondence with other exiles and malcontents, and appointed 
a meeting at his house at Rome, in January, 1453. Escaping 
from Bologna, lie repaired to Rome, attended by several hun- 
dred men, with whom he was to attack the Capitol, seize the 
pope, re establish the senate, and renew in short the scenes 
of Crescenzio, Analdo da Brescia, and of Cola di Rienzo. 
Caidinal Bessarion, legate of Bologna, however, having dis- 
covered the dig lit of Porcari, had sent information to the 
pope. The conspirators were seized in the midst of their 
iiuoturiial meeting, with their arms and other evidence of 


their guilt, and Porcari and nine of his associates were bung 
on the battlements of the Castle of S. Angelo. 

Nicholas V. died in March, 1455. He left the papal 
power firmly established at Rome. He entrusted the ad- 
ministration chiefly to churchmen, and this system of hier- 
archical government has continued to the present day. The 
senator remained a lay magistrate, appointed by the pope. 
The senator must not be a native of Rome. His juris- 
diction has gradually dwindled to almost nothing, ns 
the governor of the city, who is a prelate, has the whole 
police under his control, and the senator is merely 
president of a court of premidro instance for civil matters, 
which is composed of himself and three conservatori, or 
lay judges, generally noblemen, who arc appointed by the 
pope, and renewed every six montlw, and of the priore de 
caporioni, or head of the head-boroughs of the fourteen 
districts of Rome. This court, called Tribunalc del Cam- 
pidoglio, takes also cognizance of petty offences and mis- 
demeanours. The senator has also the superintcndance of 
the markets, of the annual horse-races, and attends the 
great processions and other public ceremonies. 

The successors of Nicholas V., during tlio remainder of 
the fifteenth century, consolidated the pupal powxM* in Rome, 
and Alexander VI. and Julius 11., at the beginning of the 
following century, extended it to the rest of the dominions 
of the Sec of Rome. [Papal State.] 

Nicholas V. was succeeded by Calixtus HI., whoi-e pon- 
tificate docs not exhibit any important feature. The his- 
tory of the city of Rome henceforth becomes identifird 
with that of the popes, and may be traced, in order of date, 

I under the heads of Pius II.; Paul 11. ; Sixtus IV.; In- 
nocent Vlll. ; Alexander VI. ; and bis nephew Boroi v 
(Cksare) ; Julius II. ; Leo X.; and Clement VTl. 

Under Clement VIL, Rome was stormed, in May, 1527, 
by an army of mercenary and disorderly Germans, led by 
the Constable uf Bourbon, who was in the service of Charles 
V,J|)Ut who led his freebooting bands against Rome witb- 
our any commission from the emperor, and with no other 
object than to pay his troops their arrears by giving them 
the plunder of Horae. [Bourbon, Chaules dk.] Tins wa.s 
the last storming and pillage of Rome, but it was also one 
of the most cruel. From 1527 till 1798 Rome was not en- 
tered by any hostile army, nor exposed to any political revo- 
lution. Of the popes who sat in tlic papal chair during 
thU period uf nearly three centuries, the most rcniarkubln 
are : Paul III., Paul IV., Pius V., Gregory Xlll., Sixi us 

V. , Clement Vlll., Paul V., Urban VIII , Innocent X., 
Alexander VII., Clement IX., Cbement X., Innocent 
XL, Innocent XII., Clement XL, Benedict XllL, Be- 
nedict XIV., Clement XIII., Clement XIV., and Pius 

VI. Under Pius VI. Rome was occupied without any resist- 
ance by the armies of the French executive Director), and al- 
though not actually pillaged by the soldiery, it was shame- 
fully plundered in a more systematic manner by the 
generals, commissaries, and other agents of the Directory, 
in 1799 it was occupied by the Neapolitans, who also 
made it pay dear for what they called its deliverance fium 
the French. 

In 1800 the now pope, Pius VII., recovered possession 
of Rome, and the memorable events of bis long and 
troubled pontificate are noticed under Pius VII. Since 
the restoration of 1814 there has been no material change 
in the political condition of Rome. The popes who have 
done most for improving and embellishing Rome arc: — 
Nicholas V. ; Paul IL, who built the Palace of Venice and 
part of the Corse; Julius 11.; I^o X., who began St. Pe- 
ter’s church ; Gregory XIII., who founded the Roman col- 
lege; Sixtus V., who raised most of the obelisks; Paul V. 
(Borghese), who built the splendid church of Santa Maria 
Maggiorc, the palace Borghese, and other structures; Gre- 
gory XV., who founded the Propaganda; Innocent X., 
who embellished the Piazza Navona; Alexander VII., who 
raised the present building of the University; Innocent 
XII., who built the palace for the courts of justice at 
Monte Citorio ; Clement XL, Benedict XIV., and last, 
though not least, Pius VL, who created the Vatican Mu- 
seum. Besides the p^s, many cardinals of the Albuni, 
Borghese, Barberini, Farncse, and other families have 

really contributed to the embellishment of modern Rome 

uring the last three centuries. The French administra- 
tion during its second occupation of Rome, 1810-14, also 
contributed materially to the improvement and ornament of 
the city. ^ 
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Modern Rome {continmd), 

A sketch of the actual papal administration, its judicial 
system, its finances, the manufactures and trade of the 
country, and other statistical details, are given under Papal 

SSt ATK> 

With regard to popular education, Rome has adopted no 
general and uniform system. The rectors of some parishes, 
aided by charitable individuals, have established parish 
school, in which poor boys, from five to twelve, are in- 
structed gratis. Other schools are kept by the »Scolopj, the 
fathers of the Christian doctrine, the Ignorantelli, and other 
clerical congregations, in which boys arc taught, either gra- 
tuitously or for a trifling fee, writing, arithmetic, grammar. 
All the children of each parish are required to attend at 
the parish church every Sunday afternoon to hear the 
catechism explained, and to be questioned by the rector on 
points of religion and morality. Besides this, the curate 
( Sollo Curato) of the parish generally keeps a private school, 
in which he teaches, for a trifling remuneration, writing and 
llic rudiments of Latin. There are also sixty schools, called 
rogionaric, kept by private teachers, in which about 2000 
hoys of the middle classes, by paying from half a dollar to 
a dollar a month, are taught readings writing, arithmetic, 
and the elements oi Latin and French. Theso schools are 
subject to the inspection of a deputation of clergymen, who 
report to the Cardinal Vicario. Several charitable institu- 
tions, such as the Orphans* Asylum, that known by the 
name of Tata Giovanni, the foundling hospital, that of S. 
Michele already mentioned, supply elementary instruction 
to tlieir inmates. Females are instructed in some convents, 
and ill the Conservatorj, whcie a number of poor girls are 
lodged, boarded, and instructed, and partly defray, by the 
produce of ilieir labour, the expenses of the institution, the 
roniaindcr being made up by legacies and subscriptions. 
Some evening schools for the children of the working 
classes have of late years been opened at Rome by benevo- 
lent individuals. 

For scientific education there is the university called 
Archiginnasio della Sapienza, which is attended by nearly 
1000 students, and has a library, a cabinet of natural history, 
and other collections; next conies the Gregorian or Roman 
college, which is now again in the hands of the Jesuits; 
it has a collection of antiquities and an observatory ; and the 
colleges Nazareno and Clcmenlino, for boarders chiefly of | 
the higher class. An account of the Gregorian college is j 
given in No. I. of the ‘Quarterly Journal of Education. | 
iScvoial public libraries aro daily opened at Romo; the 
principal are those of the Dominican convent of I.ia Mi- 
nerva, and that of the Augustine convent, called Angelica. 

Charitable establishments are more numerous at Rome 
than in any other Italian city. The principal hospitals 
aro those of S. Spirito and S. Michele, already noticed 
in the fust part of this article ; the fever hospital of the 
Lalcran ; the hospital of La Consolazione, at the foot of the 
Capitol, for surgical cases; that of San Gallicano, for cuta- 
neous diseases; that of the Incurabili, or S. Giacomo, near 
the Corso ; the lying-in hospital of S. Rocco ; the hospital of 
SanluTrinita dei Pellegrini, for poor convalescents ; and that 
of the Ben Fratelli, in the island of the Tiber, already men- 
tioned. The Orphan Asylum, the Foundling Hosintal of 
S. Spirito, and the house for the insane, must also be 
reckoned. The whole annual revenue of theso establishnaents 
amounts to 840,000 dollars, of which about one-half is de- 
rived from endowments, and the remainder is supplied by 
the papal treasury. The pope distributes yearly out of his 
own piivate purse from 30,000 to 40,000 dollars among the 
poor. A commission of subsidies distributes about 172,000 
dollars more among poor families. There is also a society 
for portioning poor girls on their marriage, which expends 
about 132,000 dollars yearly for that purpose. It is reckoned 
that about 1000 girls arc yearly portioned in this way. 
(Serristori, Statistica; Morichini, Su gli Slabilimenii di 
Puhblica Benejicfinzd in Rotna,) See also Tournon, b. iv. , c. 7. 

Tlie lower oiders at Romo live generally very p^rly, 
their means of support being scanty and precarious. They 
depend much on charity, and when yeara of scarcity or 
political convulsions occur, tlic amount of suftering is very 
great, as was the case when the French overthrew the 
papal government in 1809. A great part of the population 
depend, cither directly or indirectly, for their subsistance on 
the papal court, the cardinals and prelates, the nobility, 
the foreign ministers, and foreigners in general. 

The clergy of the city of Romo consisted, in 1838, of 64 


rectors of parishes, 1439 priests non-incumhent, 2012 monks 
or friars, besides 31 prelates, with the rank of bi.-^bops, be- 
longing to the ppal court. The iiumhers of nuns was 
1456. The whole population consisted of i48/JU3 indivi- 
duals, besides 4500 Jews. 

The polico in Rome is maintained by the Carabinoers. a 
well selected and well equipped military body, resembling 
the French gendarmes. They arc under the orders of iho 
governor of Rome, who is a prelate. 

Rome has an insurance company, a bank, and a savings’ 
bank; these institutions have all been established witbui a 
few years. The Monte di Pieta is a much older foundation. 
[Mont dk Piktk.] 

Rome bad no municipal council when the French took 
possession of it in 1809, its financial administration being in 
the hands of the home department. Count Tournon esta- 
blished a municipal council, consisting of the principal 
nobles and citizens. Its revenues, derived from vanoiis 
taxes and rent of buildings, amounted to 2,800,000 francs, 
whicdi was found sufficient for the expenditure. Wo are not 
acquainted with the alterations that have been made since- 
the restoration of 1814, except that wc find in the Motu- 
proprio of Leo XII., 1824, under the head of the ' Organi- 
zation of the Communes,* that ‘ with regard to iho cilv of 
Rome, the rights of the senator and conservatori, ami of 
the Roman people, arc maintained in their present state,* 
which seems to mean the state in which they were befoio 
the French occupation. 

I The population of modern Rome consists of a very mixed 
race, and the admixture is yearly renewed. The deaths ut 
Rome exceed the births, which is owing in a great degree 
lolhe number of people who live in a state of celibacy, not 
only in consequence of tlieir religious vows, but also from 
choice. The population is y early jrccruited from the pro- 
vinces; a number of young men come to the capital in 
quest of employment or to pursue their studies, and many 
of them settle there. Tournon justly observes that it is out 
of the question to look at Rome for any desccndaiils 
of the antiont Romans, even among the Trausteverini, who 
by tradition claim that descent. It is in the elevated count 17 
near Rome, among the Sabine, Alban, and Cimiiii niouii tains, 
that we may expect to find the descendants of the anlient 
inhabitants of those districts. The men in the city of Koine 
are not generally favoured by naluri*, with the exception of 
the Trausteverini, who are usually well made ; the women 
are far superior with regard to form, but after the first 
period of youtli, they become lusty and large, owing pro- 
bably to their sedentary habits; their busts however aui 
generally handsome. 

With regard to their moral qualities, the people of Rome 
may be said generally to be remarkably keen in ihcir per- 
ceptions, disposed to erilicisni and satire, and vet giiardcil iii 
the utterance of their sentiments, serious and lallier pom- 
pous, but withal warm-hearted. Revenge and jealousy aie 
still a source of crimes among the lower orders. ‘ The mo- 
derft Romans,* says Tournon, ‘ arc full of intelligence ; they 
have a strong feeling of self-respect, and although prone to 
anger under provocation, they are, in the common relations 
of life, gentle, benevolent, and warra-hearled, and particu- 
larly expressive of their gratitude. In the manifold relations 
which 1 have had with all classes of the Roinaii people — 111 
the meetings for the drawing of the conscription, so obnoxious 
to a country to which war and its stern necessities had been 
strangers for ages; in the midst of the popular festivals; in 
the fairs and markets— nowhere have t seen traces of that 
turbulence and ferocity which travellers have been pleased 
to ascribe to the modern Romans. I have found, among the 
inhabitants of the most secluded districts of theCampagnu, a 
remarkable mildness of manners, not uniuixod with a ceriaiii 
degree of natural politeness ; when often alone among them, 
or in the midst of the formidable Transtcveiini, iny confi- 
dence in the good disposition or the people has never bcLii 
betrayed for a moment, and my own experience, to wbicli I 
may add that of every other Frenchman in an official Mtiia- 
lion like myself, has given me a full convict ii»n that ii de- 
pends entirely upon ttio government to make tlioc people 
as orderly and peaceful as those of any country m Juiiopo. 
(litwles hw* Romct vol. ii., p. 104.) 

The amusements of the people of Romo are cliiolly con- 
nected with religious festivals. The principal are those of 
the Holy Week, when the evening seivice and Miserere at 
the Sixtine Chapel aro celebrated', at winch however only a 
priA’ilcgcd few can be admitted ; but then Iheie is the cross 
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of fire suspended above the Confession in St. Peter's church, | 
whither tliousands ro&ort, and the aisles of that vast temple j 
become a sort of fashionable promenade. On Easter Sunday 
the pope ofliciates with great solemnity in St. Peter's church, 
after which ho ascends the balcony in front of the building, 
and {'ivos his benediction ‘ urbi et orbi.’ Then comes the 
great procession of the Corpus Domini, the Tliursday after 
Trinit) Sunday, when the pope and all the clergy walk round 
the colonnade of St. Peter's. Next comes the festival of St. 
IV^ler, on the ‘29th of June, when, in the evening after the 
ceremonies of the day, the whole exterior of that magnificent 
building, with its swelling dome, lantern, and cross, is lighted 
up fir&t by pai>er lanterns, which give a soft ethereal light, and 
then, at a given signal, another set of thousands of bright 
lamps are suddenly ignitedi as if by magic, spreading like a 
bhi/.e of fire along that vast structure. Then follows the 
Girandola, or fireworks on the castle of St. Angelo, which, 
are far superior to any other flreworks in the world. The 
Christinas festivals are also splendid. All these have been 
described by most travellers who have visited Rome, and 
some of tlieni most beautifully by Madame dc Stacl m her 
* Corinnc.* 

The profane amusements arc those of the Carnival, with 
its horse-races in the Corso and the masks in the streets ; 
the inundation of Piazza Navona twice a week, in the month 
of August ; the bull-fights and fireworks during the summer 
season; and the vignatc, or country excursions in the 
autumn. There are generally two if not three ^theatres 
open at Rome, one for the Opera Seria, and another for the 
Buffa, but although the people are very fond of music, yet 
their rulers, through regard for their profession, abstain from 
attending plays, aiid this renders the amusement less na- 
tional than at Naples or Milan. The fashionable carriage- 
drives are along the Corso, and outside of the Porta del 
Popolo, and along the road to Porta Pia. 

We must refer for other particulars concerning the habits 
and pastimes of the modern Romans to books of travels, and 
especially to that under the name of Stendhal, ‘Rome, 
Florence, et Naples,’ and also the ‘Promenades dans 
Rome,’ by llio same author, and Miss Waldio’s ‘ Rome in 
tlie Nineteenth Century,’ 

The language of Rome is good Italian, but the lower 
orders, like those of every other country, fall into gramma- 
tical inaccuracies, wrong intiectioiis, &c., and have moreover 
a drawling way of speaking, which is peculiar to them, and 
is easily recognised. The popular dialect thud disfigured, 
though much more intelligible than that of most other 
countries of Italy, is called Romanesco, and there are bur- 
lesque poems written in it. One of these is entitled ‘ Meo Pa- 
tacca,’ the name of a bravo or leader of the lower class of 
Romo, who, hearing of the siege of Vienna by the Turks, 
propoics to march to its relieti but after many delays and 
tqiisodcs, the whole troop vent their courage upon the poor 
Jews of Rome, whose district they take by storm. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of Iho style : , 

* Erft fjiipir orft ch* i ri7.’#.tcaroli 
Con le piticliA le tenne 

liinau/i hUp lor niostri'. k i FruttaroU, 

I' o;;riiiii I'lx' roblia man'll allccia vouuc ; 

po f.i RcrTizio a i Neiaruli, 
l-'fpiildo iiisopportubilc m> reiiuc, 

K nllora il Sol, fre non oi son rijKiri, 

Sralla Ju rubbo, g scottu i Bottegari.' 

There is another poem, called ‘ Maggio Romanesco,’ by 
Pere.'sio, which is founded upon the history of Cola diRienzo. 
But most of the popular poems, songs, and ballads of Rome 
arc in good Italian. The ‘RitorneUo’ is a favorite com- 
position of the lower classes, and consists of asonantc rhymes, 
such as follows : 

‘ Fiore Pnpo, 

B ipmnto ni4i nc dito e me ue fate, 

K ch' iu ve vO;<lio bone non lu credoto.' 

A collection of popular Roman songs was published by 
the Cavuliero Visconti : ‘ Saggio di Canli Popolari della 
Provineia Maiitlima c Cumpagna,’ Roma, 18JU. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen : 

' P.ilomlu cho piT I* nrla \a a volate, 

Ft'rinH, flic vogliu dirli due parole, 
i;.oa iina pciina ii le (ue«Io, 

Vofjlio ‘••■riv*! nna Irtlra nl mio iunore, 

Tuttn di sanjiue la \oi;lio sUniparo, 

Per Migillo k* nu’tto lo iniu core ; 

1v linit.i d.i ifcrivo o nigillarp, 

Pnlotnbn, porturclla a ki ralo araore. 

K so lu iruvi in iettu u ripoaaro, 

O Puluiuba ripubutitu iiucoic.' 


The satirical humour for which the modern Romans have 
been long celebrated, has been noticed under Pasquin. 

The upper class at Romo consists of two distinct orders: 
the hierarchy or clerical dignitaries, cardinals and prelates, 
who constitute the court and cabinet of the pope, and who 
have in their hands the government, and lili tho principal 
ofiUces in the administration ; and the lay nobility, with the 
titles of princes, dukes, marquises, and counts, who live upon 
the revenue of their estates, and have little or no inllueuce 
in political affairs. In the middle class, * mezzo ceto,’ tho 
lawyers form an important order ; they are divided into — 1, 
avvocati concistoriali, who alone can plead before the 
sovereign in concistoro, or papal privy council ; 2, avvo- 
cati> rotali, who plead before the other courts ; 3, curiali, 
or pairocinalori, who are tho same as the English solicitors ; 

4, notaries, who form a corporation under tho prefect of 
the archives. In the curly part of the present century, the 
advocates Bertolucci, Bontadossi, Angelotti, Lasagni, were 
distinguished among the members of their profession. 
Among the physicians and surgeons, Bomba, Egidi, Giovan- 
nelli, Trusmuiidi, Savetti, had a considerable reputation. 

The artists form another important body at Home. Many 
of them arc foreigner, but they generally live on good 
terms, and there is a sort of professional fellow-feeling 
among them all. The life which the artists lead at Rome;, 
their studies, and their ineellngs, have been described by 
Stendhal and other travellers. The Academia of S. Luen. or 
the fine arts, is the connecting bond of all ibe artists at 
Rome. France and other countries have their sepanilc 
academies, or ‘ peiisionats,* where a certain number of artists 
of. their rcspecti\e nation arc boarded and pensioned by 
their government for a certain period. Tiie anti(|uariaiis 
have also their academy. Among these the names of Vis- 
conti, Fea. Nibby, R(\ and otlieis aie well known. 

The mercanli (li Cariipagna, or great fanners, wlio rent 
the vast estates into which the Cainpagna is divided, be- 
longing to the nobility, or to various churches, convents, 
charitable institutions, or corporations, are a wealthy class ; 
they live in a good style at Rome, have their counting- 
houses, and employ numerous agents, clerks, messengers, 
and servants. Tho smallest of these farms leijuires a 
capital of 2000/., and the largest of above 20,000/. Almost 
the whole of the Roman lowlands, from (Jorneto to Ter- 
racina, are in the hands of about 150 of these fnrmer.s, 
of whom one-third, and those the wealthiest, reside at Rome. 
Both Chateauvieux and Tournon give animated descriptions 
of the farm of Campomorlo, which is among the largest. 

Rome is well supplied with provisions; butchers* meat, fish, 
game, and vegetables arc good and abundant ; the cumuum 
country wine is Bmall and light, but the Romans are gene- 
rally a sober people. Cheese, butter, ricotla, and other 
produce of the dairy, is plentiful and varied. 

In conclusion, there is much that is interesting and riiiich 
that is good in modern Romo, both materially and morally ; 
but it ought to be borne in mind that the stale of society 
i.s totally different from what it is in England, Prussia, 
or France. English triivellors liave not suHicienlly altondod 
to this; they liavc judged of Roman society after the J?iig- 
lisli standard ; they have contrasted its stationary but ordei ly 
condition, with tho prodigious activity, excitement, and per- 
petual agitation of the population of Britain. But the hu- 
man race can accommodato itself to various conditions ; it 
can thrive and be content under very different institnlions. 

It is neither possible nor perhaps desirable to make at 
once a complete revolution in tho habits and ideas of all 
the nations of the earth ; that must be tho slow work of 
time, of education, and of sm'cading intercourse. This has 
been tho great mistake of the so-called republicans of our 
age ; they have considered man as a plastic being, whom 
they could remodel at will, without any consideriitioii for 
his moral feelings, habits of thought, and early impres- 
sions, which will not easily bend themselves to tho will of 
another. 

Tho great mass of the population of the city of Rome has 
shown, of late years, that it is, generally speaking, in 
tolerable harmony with the form of government. If the 
government w'ould but take caro to accommodato it.sclf 
gradually to the very slow change which must be taking 
place even in tho minds of the people of Rome, that would 
be sufficient at present for the purposes of pence, welfare, 
and good government, without any violent and sudden 
change in the established form of society. Some remarks 
on this subject which were eliuitecl by the abortive insur* t 
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rcction of ihe nortliern papnl provinces, in 1831, in which 
movtMiicnl Romo ami the southern provinces did not parti- 
cipate, may bo found at the end of an article upon * Rome 
and the Papal (jlovornment,’ in No. xxi. of tho ‘Foreign 
Quarterly Review,* January, 1«33. 

ROMRR, OLAUS, a Danish astronomer, was born at 
Arhusen in Jutland, in 1644, of parents who, though not 
in atlluent circumstances, were able to give their son the 
benellts of a scientitlc education by sending him to tho uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, whero he applied himself diligently 
to the study of astronomy under Erasmus BarthoHnus. 

He was brought into notice by Picard, who, in 1671, was 
sent from Franco by Louis XIV. to make celestial observa- 
tions in tho north, and to verify the position of XJraniburg, 
on(!e the residence of Tycho Brah6. Tlie French astrono- 
mer conceived so great an esteem for the talents of the 
young Dune, that he engaged him to visit Paris, and when 
there procured for him the lionour of being presented to 
the king, in consequence of this introduction, Rdmcr was 
apiiointod to instruct the Dauphin in mathematics, a pen- 
sion was settled on him, and the next year the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences made him a member of their body. 

While in Fiance, Rdmcr was employed, together with 
MM. Cassini and Picard, in performing gcodctical opera- 
tions for the survey of tho kingdom; he also assisted at 
tlie Royal Observatory at Paris, and from the observations 
which he had occasion to make on tho immersions and 
emersions of Jupiter’s first satellite, he was led to the dis- 
covery of certain inequalities in the limes of the occurrence 
of these pliononiena, which had not before been noticed. 
It was then first remarked, that between the times of llic 
opposition of Jupiter to the sun and the next following 
conj unction, the emersions of the satellite from the shadow 
of the planet, took place always later than the limes iiidi- 
I'ated by calculation, and that the difference between the 
ohservi'd and the calculated times when the planet was 
iiesn* the ])oints of opposition and conjunction was about 
lourtcen minutes. A contrary circumstance was observed 
fioin the lime of a conjunction of Jupiter with tho sun to 
the next following opposition; for the immersions appeared 
to take place more early than the calculated times, the dif- 
fmenco of the times, when near tho points of conjunction 
and oppi^itioii, being also about fourteen minutes. 

Theie appears however to be some uncertainty whether 
Rl’unor or Cas.siiii (J. D.) is the astronomer to whom the 
honour of being the first to perceive the inequality belongs, 
and Montuchi asserts not only that tbe latter made the 
(lis(‘o\cry, but that he gave an exphiiuilioii of its cause, lie 
that Cassini published, in 1675, a paper in which it is 
shown that tlie phenomena result from the difiercnco bc- 
twx'cn the times during which the particles of light are 
])assing from the satellite to the earth (the planet being, 
wliL'u in opposition, nearer to the earth than when in con- 
junction, by the whole diameter of the earth’s orbit) and in 
w-lncli it is inferred that tho velocity of light must conse- 
fliicMitly be such as to allow it to pass from tho sun to the 
cailh in about eight or ten minutes. On the other hand, it 
is well known that Cassini at first objected to the transmis- 
sion of light through a part of space in a certain time as a 
cause of the observed inequality, on tho ground that similar 
inL*qiiulities were not observed in the immersions or emer- 
sions of tho other satellites. Now it is more probable that the 
French astronomer should have made ubjoctionstotlio hypo- 
thesis of another man, than that he should have abandoned 
one which himself had formed; and even if such abandoii- 
luent had taken place, Rumer ought in justice to be consi- 
dered as the real discoverer of this important element in 
astronomical science, since it is admitted that he took up 
the subject and gave a precise explanation of the circum- 
stances. Tho reason why the like retardation or accelera- 
tion of the times was not, then, observed in the second and 
the icinaining satellites is, that the theory of the motions 
of those bodies was in that ago so imperfect, that the times 
of the phenomena could not be determined by computation 
within the number of minutes to which the optical inequa- 
liiy amounts. It is now well known that the latter takes 
placo similarly in tho phonoinona of all the satellites. 

Riiiner was as good a mechanician as an astronomer. It 
is to him vve owe the application of tho epicycloidal curve in 
tho formation of the teeth of wlieels, by which the movement 
is rendered uniform ; and an account of tho invention was 
sent to tho Academy of Sciencea in 1675. Do la Hire 
afterwards claimed the honour of having first discovered 


tho advantage of teeth so formed ; but Lcibniiz, in a Idler 
to John Bernoulli, slates that Rumor had communicated 
the invention to him twenty years before the date of Do la 
Hire’s publication. Rumer is said to have designed svivcral 
machines for repre.senting the motions of the planets, and 
particu'larly one which exhibited the revolutions of J upi lei’s 
satellites; by this machine it is said that tho immersions 
and the emersions might be determined with great pre- 
cision. 

Having remained ten years in France, Rbraer returned to 
Copenhagen, where tho king, Christian V., made him pro- 
fessor of astronomy. Ho was at the same time employed ni 
reforming the coin, in regulating tho weights and mea- 
sures, and in making or repairing the public roads. Having 
acquitted himself in the performance of these scientific 
commissions to the satisfaction of his sovereign, he was 
naihed chancellor of the Danish exchequer, and assessor oi 
the supreme tribunal of justice. At length, under Frederic 
IV., he became burgomaster of Copenhagen, in which city 
he died, September 19, 1702, having sufi’ered at intervals 
from the stone during the three last years of his life. 

Peter Horrebow, one of his pupils and his successor in 
the chair’of astronomy, published (1735), under the title ul 
‘ Basis Astronomiao,* the series of celestial observations 
made by Rimicr, with* a description of the observatory at 
Copenhagen, and an account of the manner in which llie 
instruments were used. 

In dotiitrmining the apparent places of celestial bodice, it 
had, previously to the time of Rinner, been the practice to 
observe their altitudes and azimuths, and also their dis- 
tances from one another or from some bod}' whose place 
was already found. The trouble of computing flic righU 
ascen.sions and declinations from these elements was con- 
siderable, and the Danish astronomer made an important 
change in the practice of observing, by which this trouble 
was avoiiled. .lie used what is called a transit telescope, 
with a clock, and also a mural quadrant ; with these he ob- 
served directly the diflerences between the right-ascensions 
(in time) and between the declinations of tho sun and thi' 
planeU or the fixed stars: It is right to remark however tha I 
Picard had somewhat earlier fixed m the plane of the me- 
ridian a telescope, by which he could, it is said, obtain alti- 
tudes bctw'cen 56° and 61°. Now a .space equal m extent 
to five degrees cannot be seen at once in n telescope, and 
tberefore it is probable that this was moveable in altitude to 
that extent ; and if Romcr was at any lime a witness to 
the performance of the instrument, he may have taken 
from It the idea of makiitg a telescope turn on a horizontal 
axis through 360 degrees in the plane of the meridian. 
It appears also that De la Hire contended with Homer fur 
the honour of having been the first to fix a quadrantal in- 
strument in that plane. 

ROMFORD. [Essex.] 

ROMILLY, SIR SAMUEL, was born in London, on 
tho ist of March, 1757. His grandfather, a French Pro- 
testant, was entitled by inheritance to a considerable landed 
estate at Montpellier, but be quitted France in conso(|Ucrice 
of tho persecutions which succeeded the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and established himself in the business of 
a wax-bleacher, in the neighbourhood of J..ondon. His 
youngest son, Peter, tho father of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
was brought up to tho trade of a jeweller, in which he be- 
came successful and emineni. Of the numerous family of 
Peter Romilly, two sons and a daughter alone survived their 
infancy, of whom Samuel was the youngest. Tho early 
education of Samuel Romilly was extremely defective. He 
was sent with his brother io a day-school, frequented by 
the children of the Frencli refugees in London, the master 
of which was ignorant and tyrannical, and incompetent to 
instruct his pupils in anything beyond reading, writing, and 
the rudiments of tho French language. The elder bmi Inn* 
being intended for his father’s trade, it was attempted to Ic.kI 
Samuel’s inclination to the business of a solicitor; bni 
a disgust implanted in his mind by a view of the dis- 
couraging apparatus of an attorney’s ofiite in tin; city, 
caused the abandonment of this scheme. It was tluMi pro- 
posed to placo him in the commercial house of the F1ii(1}cin, 
who were near relations of his family, and one of wlioni. 
Sir Samuel Fludycr, was his godfather. With a view to 
this employment ho received instruction in book-keeping 
and mercantile accounts, but the death of both tho part- 
ners in tha house of Fludyer out an end to this pro- 
mising project, and In's father» having faded in severa. 
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other scliomes respecting; him, eventually employed him 
in his own trade, at first simply for the purpose of furnishinj; 
liiin with occupation, and afterwards with the intention 
that the two brothers should succeed to the business in 
partnership upon their father's retirement. 

Daring the intervals of leisure which were abundantly 
afforded him for several years after he left school, at the 
age of fourteen, Samuel koinilly applied himself assidu- 
ously to literary studies, which were more suitable to his 
serious and somewhat melancholy disposition than the 
usual exercises and amusements of youth. Anliont history. 
English poetry, and works of criticism were at this period 
his favourite objects of pursuit. When he was between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, he determined to become 
ac(iuaiMted with the Latin language, and by means of hard 
study, and with the assistance of a master, he acquired so 
mucii proficiency as enabled him, in the course of three or 
four years) to read through almost all the classical writoi*sof 
Rome, lie also applied himself to Greek, but, discouraged 
by the difiicultios of sclf-instruction, he abandoned the 
attempt, and contented himself with studying the Greek 
authors by means of Latin versions. In addition to 
classical studies, he read travels, and acquired a cpmpetent 
knowledge of geography, and some acquaintance with 
nalnval history; and he also attended private lectures on 
natural philosophy, and the lectures on painting, architec- 
ture, and anatomy delivered at the Royal Academy. Thus, 
thou^ih ho had not the opportunity of becoming a scholar 
in the academical sense of the term, he contrived by his 
perseverance and unaided efforts to refine his taste, and to 
lay up in his mind a store of elegant and useful know- 
ledge, which enabled him to proceed in the exalted walk 
of life to which his fortunes subsequently led him, with- 
out experiencing those impediments and mortifications which 
usually arise from an imperfect education. 

It is not surprising tnat a devotion to such pursuits as 
these should excite asprvations for an occupation more con- 
genial to them than the trade of a jeweller ; and his in- 
dulgent father, whose pecuniary means had been about 
this time inci eased by considerable legacies to his family, 
and among them a bequest of 2000/. to Samuel Rurailly, 
readily yielded to his son’s wishes in this respect, and articled 
him fbr five years to one of the sworn clerks in clianccry. 
The mechanical duties of this office, though in some 
degree enlivened by his master’s practice as a solicitor, 
were scarcely more attractive to Romilly than his attend- 
ance upon his father’s business; but he devoted his fre- 
quent leisure at this period to literary studies, and in par- 
ticular to strenuous exercises prose composition. The 
object of serving a clerkship of this kind was the purchase 
of a seat in the Six Clerks' Offiqe at the expiration of his 
articles, and the intended retirement of his master was 
likely to offer a favourable opportunity for the attainment 
of this object ; but Romilly’s dislike to the business, and 
his disinclination to embarrass his father by withdrawing 
from his hands the amount of the bequest above men- 
tioned, which would have been necessary in order to pur- 
chase the .scat, determined him to renounce his prospects in 
the Six Clerks' Office entirely, and to qualify himself for 
the bar. Accordingly, in May, 1778, having served his 
clerkship, and completed his twenty fii-st year, ho en- 
tered himself at Gray’.s Inn, placed himself in the cham- 
bers of an equity draughtsman, tfnd commenced with 
great ardour Iho study of the hiw. He still, however, pur- 
sued his literary studies and exercises, employing much of 
his time in reading and translating the Latin historians and 
orators, occasionally writing political essays for the news- 
pa])ei‘s, and sonielimcs attending the houses of parliament 
for the purpose of exercising his own powers of abstraction, 
argument, and expression, by composing imaginary answers 
to the speeches which hq had heard there. 

Not long after he commenced his legal reading, he was 
attacked by serious illness, which, aggravated and pro- 
tracted us it appears to have been by his constitutional dis- 
po>ilion to despondency, compelled him to lay aside all 
severe studies, and threatened wholly to interrupt his pro- 
fessional prospects. Fortunately a family incident induced 
him to undertake a journey to Switzerland, where he' re- 
mained several weeks in the society of his brother-in-law 
and most intimate friend the Rev. John Roget,and, return- 
ing by way of Parts, ho became acquainted in that capital 
wiih D'Alembert and Diderot, and formed intimate friend- 
ships with several of the most eminent political philosophers 


of that day, whose conversation and correspondence pro- 
duced a marked effect upon his character and opinions. 
He arrived in London after an absence of several months, 
with his health entirely restored. 

In Easter term, 1783, Romilly was called to the bar; 
but his entrance upon the practice of the possession was 
postponed for several months in consequence of a second 
journey to Switzerland, which he undertook for the purpose 
of attending his sister to England, upon the death of Mr. 
Rogot. In Michaelmas term, 1783. however, he began his 
attendance upon the courts, and opened his practice with a 
very inconsiderable amount of employment in drawing 
chancery pleadings. In the following spring he joined the 
Midland circuit ; but being unknown and without connec- 
tions of any kind, no encouraging prospect of business ap- 
peared for several years. Success at sessions however led 
to employment on the circuit ; and though his progress was 
by no means rapid, wc have his own authority for slating 
that when the extent of his ))ractico in the Court of 
Chancery compelled him to restrict himself to London, 
ho had attained to a larger amount of leading nisi prius 
business than was possessed by any other counsel upon the 
circuit. {Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly^ vol. i., p. 94.) 

In the year after that in which he was called to the bar, 
Romilly, through his connections in Paris, became acquainted 
with Mirabeau. By his means he was introduced to the 
late Marquis of Lansdowno, who had become desirous of 
his acquaintance upon learning that he was the writer 
of an anonymous tract, entitled * A Fragment on the Con- 
stitutional Power and Duties of Juries;’ and who, ha\ing 
from the first conceived a high opinion of Romilly'staleiils, 
continued to be for many years his steady friend and patron. 
I..ord Lansdowne's estimate of bis character, and his anti- 
cipation of his eventual success, are evinced by the fad, that 
in the first years of their acquaintance, and before the tide 
of Romilly’s professional fortunes had begun to flow, he 
was twice offered a scat in parliament by that nobleman, 
which he declined from a feeling of independence. The 
early introduction of Romilly to the confidence and iiirriiliar 
friendship of many persons of the highest distinction for 
their station and talents, both in France and England, 
must bo considered as an unquestionable proof of his 
eminent merit. A young man barely twenty-six years of 
age, the son of a jeweller, unknown at any public scliuol 
or university, and a barrister of only a year's standing, 
could have been indebted to nothing but his own personal 
character for his admission into such society, and fur the 
esteem and respect with which he was regarded by his sn|)(5- 
riors in rank, age, and reputation, at the very comnienee- 
ment of his active life. 

Soon after his first introduction to Lord Lansdowne, his at- 
tention was directed by that nobleman to Madan’s ‘ Thoughts 
on Executive J ustice,’ a tract now forgotten, but which at t liat 
time excited much notice, and is said to have had considerable 
influence with thej'udges in enforcing the execution of capital 
punishment. The author of this tract relied upon the well- 
known principle, that as the object of judicial punishment 
is to deter from crime, the effect of penal laws is in a great 
measure lost unless execution follows the sentence with 
certainty. The principle is true in the abstract; but it was 
absurd to attempt to apply it in practice to laws so severe 
as at that time existed in England. In answer to Madan's 
tract, Romilly published some sensible obscrvatioR.s in an 
anonymous pamphlet, hts composition of which was proba- 
bly the first occasion on which he was induced to consider 
with attention the principles of criminal law. 

Romilly's practice, both on the circuit and in the Court 
of Chancery, within ten years after he was called to the 
bar, became considerable. The precise period at which lie 
quitted the circuit is not mentioned in any published account 
of his life; but it must have been subsequent to 1797, in 
which year he successfully defended at Warwick a delegate 
of the London Corresponding So^uety, prosecuted by tho 
government for sedition {Howell's State Trials, vol. xxvi., 
p. 595), and was probably previous to the summer of thu 
year 1800, when he was made king’s counsel. It is not im- 
probable that upon his marriage, which took place at the 
commencement of 1708, he may have formed the deter- 
mination to confine his practice to the Court of Chancery. 

After obtaining rank in the profession as king's counsel, 
his business in the Court of Chancery rapidly increased ; 
and in 1805, we learn from his own evidence, *that of tiio 
barristers who attended the Court of Chancery, he was th^ 
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in the most practirc.* {McmnirSt vol. ii.* p. 111.) About 
this time the Bishop of Durham gave him the olMcc of 
('hfincellor of the County Palatine of Durham, which he 
held for many years. In the autumn of the year 1805 he 
was otlered a seat in parliament by tho Prince of Wales (after- 
wards (ieorge IV.), who at that time adhered to the Whig, 
party, and whose attention had been particularly drawn to 
llomiily from the circumstance of liis being about that time 
retained in a cause in chancery, in 'which tho prince was 
much interested. This offer was (leclined from tho same inde- 
pendent feeling which had induced him to decline two offers 
of a similar kind previously made by I^rd T^nsdowno. 

Rumilly’s early association with some of the most distin- 
giiishod peraons interested in tho French revolution, and, 
above all, perhaps his intimacy with Mirabeau, had given 
him ill the outset of life a decided bias towards what are 
teriiiod popular or liberal opinions in politics. In con- 
sistency with his general principles he became a decided 
adherent of the Whigs, and, long before he obtained a scat 
in the House of Commons, was in the habit of confidential 
communication with tho leaders of that party. On the form- 
ation of the Grenville administration at tne commencement of 
the year 1 HOG, he received the appointment of solicitor- gene- 
ral, and the honour of knighthood, and was brought into par- 
liament by the government for the borough of Queenboruiigh. 
lie was appointed one of the managers &r the Commons, on 
the trial and impeachment of Lord Melville, and summed 
up the evidence in support of the charge. He states in his 
diary that he spoke on this occasion for three hours and 
twenty minutes ( J/moiW, vol. ii., p. 139) ; but from the re- 
port of his speech in the printed accounts of the trial, it does 
not appear to have been by any means the most succc.ssful 
of his forensic or parliamentary performances. In truth, the 
occasion was most unfortunate ; and he undertook tho task 
not as a matter of inclination, but of duty, conceiving that 
in his position with respect to the government and the party 
under winch he had taken oirice, he could not with pro- 
priety decdine it. In the course of his first session in par> 
liument he introduced a bill for the amendment of the 
bankrupt laws (46 Geo. 111., c. 135), which passed both 
houacs with very little objection or observation, and consti- 
tuted a material improvement of that wiiich was then an ex- 
tremely defective branch of the law of England. After the 
dissolution of parliament, which took place at the close of tho 
year 1806, he was re-elected for the government borough of 
Queenhoruugh ; and in tho early part of 1807, and while in 
ollico as .solicitor- general, he introduced a bill for the puipose 
of making real property in all cases assets for tho payment 
of simple contract debts. This just and reasonable mea- 
suie, although approved by loot'd Ellenborough, was strongly 
opposed in ihc House of Commons by the Master of the 
llolls, Sir William Grant, and rejected by a considerable 
majority. The opposition offered to this measure by the 
Master of the Rolls was persuiiully resented by Sir Samuel 
Rornilly with a degree of acrimony scaicely justitied by the 
occasion. A measure founded opoii a more limited application 
of the same principle, by confining it to the freehold pro- 
perty of traders, was, during the next session of parlia- 
ment, proposed by Rornilly, and carried (star. 47 Geo. III., 
c. 7-1). At subsequent periods ho made several attempts to 
carry his proposition into execution to its full extern, but 
without success. His reply to tho Master of the Rolls in 
the Arst debate on this bill, and his speech about tho same 
lime in favour of the abolition of the slave- trade, estab- 
lished his reputation as a parliamentary speaker of the 
highest character. 

In March, 1807, the Whig ministers were displaced, and 
with their removal ended the short official employment of 
Rornilly. He retained, however, his scat in parliament, and 
continued until the end of his life a zealous and leading 
member of the opposition party. On the dissolution of 
parliament, which took place after tho ohango of ministers, 
he purchased his return for the borough of Horsham from 
tho duke of Norfolk— a mode of entering the House of 
Commons which ho characterised as ‘ detestable' {Memoirs^ 
vol. ii., p. 201). but which he justified in his own case as 
being at that time tho only mode by which he could hope to 
obtain a soat in parliament consistently with that entire in- 
dependence of action which alone made it valuable to him. 
Tn the session of 1807 he opposed the several harsh mea- 
sures which were parsed for the suppression of disturbances 
in Ireland, and warmly supported Mr. Whitbread's bill for 
establishing parochial schools; and besides the measures re- 
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specting the freehold estates of traders above alluded to, he 
introduced an important practical improvomont in iho nd- * 
ministration of justice, by abolishing an unfair and useless 
privilege of members of the House of Commons as defen- 
dants in equity. 

In the early part of the session of 1808, Sir Samuel 
Rornilly lost his seat in parliament ^for Horsham upon a 
petition ; but after the interval of about a month, he was 
returned for tho borough of Wareham, having purchased 
his election for 3000/. 

In the autumn vacation of 1807, Rornilly had applied 
himself to the consideration of the criminal law of England, 
with a view to remove some of its glaring evils and defects. 
His attention had been called to the subject at an earlier 
period, when he composed his observations on Madaii’s trea- 
tise; and ho now found himself in a situation, with respei t 
to itiAuencc and authority, which justified the hope that he 
might bo enabled to carry into practical operation the doc- 
trines which experience and reflection, together with his ac- 
quaintance with foreign laws and the writings of foreign 
jurists, had long before impressed upon his" mind. The 
English penal law is founded upon no general principlc-s of 
jurisprudence, and is arranged upon no system, but consists 
for the most part of a vast number of positive and discopnected 
provisions, made at diAerent periods of time, and in totally dif- 
ferent states of society, so that tho harsh and rugged enact- 
ments of a barbarous time have been carried on ^to a period 
of civilization, to the manners and institutions of which 
they are wholly unsuited. Unfortunately too, nnlil very 
lately, it was the practice of the legislature, in making new 
provisions for particular exigencies, ratlier to attempt to 
equalize punishments, by imitating tho severity of tho aii- 
(ient laws, than to render them just and consistent by 
a general revision of the whole system. Il was from this 
cause (Iiat, at the time when Sir Samuel Rornilly began to 
apply his mind to the subject, the penal lawia of England 
were far more severe than those of any other European 
country — nearly 300 crimes of various degrees and qualities 
of moral guilt being then indiscriminately punishable witli 
death. The necessary consequence was a great uiicerluinty in 
the execution of criminal justice, proporlionalely iinpainiig 
its eflectiveness ; for, as Lord Coke long ago obser\ed. Moo 
severe laws are never duly executed* (3 ///.?/., 163). To 
the removal or mitigation of this great evil Sir Samuel 
Rornilly devoted himself with uncommon energy and pciv-c- 
vcrance during the last ton years of his life. At first his 
views of practical improvement were limited, and the 
only measures which he originally contemplated were, 
Arst, a provision by which acquitted criminals should 
be allowed com|)ensation out of some public fund; and, 
secondly, an enactment raising the amount of the value of 
property to the stealing of which capital punishment should 
be annexed. Tho Arst of these mcasuies, though just iii 
principle, was liable to many serious diAlcuUies in its appli- 
cation to practice, and being strongly opposed in the Hoign; 
of Commons, was early abandoned, and never afterwaids 
resumed; and the second was niudiAcd ut the recoinineiida- 
tion of the present Lord Abingcr, then Mr. Scarletl, wlio 
suggested to Rornilly, as a much more effectual improve- 
ment of the law, the total repeal of all statutes wliicli 
punish with death mere thefts unaccompanied by any act 
of violence or other circumstances of aggravation. Though 
Rornilly readily adopted this suggestion, he thought that 
a proposition for tho simultaneous repeal of so large a 
number of statutes stood no chance of success in parlia- 
ment, and for that reason lie resolved to propose, in de- 
tail, the repeal of individual laws, by which punish- 
ments of disproportionate severity were enacted, and thus 
gradually to expunge the ,whole from the .statute book. 
Accordingly immediately after he had taken his seat for 
Wareham, in 1808, ho brought in a bill to repeal the 
stat. 8 Ell/., c. 4, which made it a capital offence to slivil 
privately from the person of another; and this nieaswie, 
after some objection and discussion in the House of Ck»iii- 
mens, was eventually pas.scd ( 18 Goo. 111., c. 129). Ili-i next 
step tuwarcis the attainment of his object was lakcn in the 
early part of tho session of 1810, when he intiodnred throe 
bills to repeal several statutes which punished with death 
the crimes of stealing privately in a shop gooils of the 
value of Avo shillings, and of stealing to tho amount of 
forty shillings in dwelling-houses or in vessels on naviga- 
ble rivers; and in order that his views on llic subject might 
be generally understood, he published tho substance of tho 
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speech dolivered by him on his first proposal of the bills, 
'tojreiher with some further arguments, in the form of a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Observations on the Criminal I-aw as 
It relates to Capital Punishments, and on the Mode in 
which it is administered/ One of the bills introduced by 
him on this occasion was thiown out in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of two voices, in a very thin house ; a 
second reached the House of Lords, and was tbero thrown 
out by a largo majority— the lord chancellor (Eldon) and 
Lord Ellenborough using reasons against it which at the 
present day cannot be perused without astonishment ; and 
the third bill was willidrawu by Romilly, after having in vain 
attempted to make a house in order to have it read a third 
lime. Notwithstanding this failure, his confidence in the 
justice of his principles, added to his characteristic firmness 
and perseverance enabled him, in spite of ail the discourage- 
ments arising from the apathy of friends, and the ignorance, 
prejudices, and party-spirit of enemies, to renew his endea- 
vours to pass ttiese measures in each succeeding session 
during the remainder of his life; but although several 
severe laws of a local and special nature were repealed, and 
although a considerable effect was produced on public 
opinion by the repeated discusions of the subject, it was not 
until several years after his death that any substantial im- 
provement of the criminal law was effected. 

In the anticipation of a dissolution of parliament on 
occasion of king's illness, at the latter part of 181 1, Sir 
Samuel Komilly was invited to allow himself to be put in 
nomination to represent the city of Bristol. Having accepted 
this invitation, he went down to Bristol upon the dissolu- 
tion of parliament at tho close of the year 1812, with the 
most encouraging prospect of success; but an opposition was 
excited in favour of a merchant of Bristol, wlioso pei*sonal 
influence and local connections gave him a much more effi- 
cient interest among the numerous constituency of that 
city than ihaf^ which Romilly had acquired by means of 
his public character. Tlie consequence was, that after a 
few days* struggle, he abandoned the contest as hopeless. 
Upon this failure, he was returned by the duke of Norfulk 
for his. borough of Arundel; and Sir Samuel considered 
that the objections which he had entertained in early life 
against accepting a seal in parliament from the proprietor 
of a borough no longer applied, inasmuch as his public cha- 
racter was now so fully established, that he could never be 
suspected of intending to speak or vote merely at the dicta- 
tion of his patron ; and because, since the law had declared 
the former practice of selling seals to be illegal, there was 
no other means of entering the House of CJommons than by 
the nomination of a patron or a popular election. 

In the interval between the dissolution of tho former 
pailiament and the meeting of the new one in 1813, he 
published a small pamphlet, entitled ‘Objections to the 
Project of creating a Vice-Chancellor of England.* This 
unsatisfactory plan of reforming the evils of the Court of 
(^lanccry he in all its stages strenuously though unsuccess- 
fully opposed. 

It would exceed the proper limits of the present article to 
relate in detail the circumstances of the parliamentary career 
of Sir Samuel Romilly during the last five years of his life. 
In addition to his proposals for the improvement of the 
criminal law, he look an active part in all the political ques- 
tions of the time, generally acting in zealous opposition to 
the ministers. Ho supported Mr. Whitbread’s resolution 
against declaring war with France upon the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba iiU8 1 5 ; he opposed the bills for suppressing 
Irish insurrections, and for tho suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1817, and moved resolutions condemning 
Lord Sidmouth’s circular to magistrates respecting the pro- 
secution of seditious libels. He ^so spoke and voted against 
the Alien Act, and in favour of an extension of the elective 
franchise, and of Roman Catholic emancipation. 

In the summer of 1818 a dissolution of parliament took 
place, and Romilly, being solicited to appear as a candidate 
for tho rcpirescntation of Westminster, was returned at the 
liead of the poll, though ho declined to take any part in the 
canvass, and did not appear upon the hustings until the 
termination of the election. He died however before the 
meeting of parliament. Lady Romilly, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and whose health had been for some 
months declining, died at Cowes in the Isle of Wight, on 
the 2yth of October, 1818; and tins event occurring to a 
mind already dangerously excited by recent exertions and 
anxiety, produced a delirium, under the influence of which 


he put an end to his existence on the 2nd of November, 

1818. 

In his profession Sir Samuel Romilly attained to greater 
success than has been enjoyed by any advocate since I be 
time of Sir Edward Coke. Nor did his professional reputa- 
tion at all exceed his merits. He had a familiar knowledge 
of the principles of English law as administered not only iii 
courts of equity, but in common-law tribunals, an unusual 
porspicacity of thought and expression, strong ])ower of rea- 
soning, great earnestness in enforcing his arguments, entire 
devotion to the interests of his client, and singular prudence 
in the management of a cause. To these qualities were 
united a deep sonorous voice, and unequalled impressive- 
ness of manner. On the other hand, he is related to have 
been stern in his deportment to juniors, and unnecessarily 
severe in forensic altercation. This may have arisen from 
that contempt for the members of his own profession, 
which, it appears from his diary, was a prevailing sentiment 
in his mind, and which ho expresses in some instances 
without sufllcient reason. Being himself far in advance of 
the opinions of his profession, and feeling in his own mind 
with tho certainty of demonstration tho truth of those prin- 
ciples upon which he founded his projected iuiprovcMuents 
of tho law, he was too much inclined to treat the ignorance 
and bigotry which often opposed them with an undue 
proportion of personal acrimony. Although in his curly 
letters Romilly occasionally expressed in strong terms Ins 
aversion to his profession, declaring that ho ‘e\ery duy fell 
more unfit for it, and disliked it the more the more ho met 
with success in it’ vol.i., p. 454.), these feelings 

do not appear to have been the confirmed scnlimenls of Ins 
mind, and were probably excited by the irksoinenc.«;s of ilie 
mechanical business with which the practice of ii clianciMV 
barrister commences. At a later period, when the nature 
of his practice was different, we do not meet with similar 
expressions of discontent ; and it is hardly possjiblo lo 
suppose that his exalted position in the Court of Clianctu y 
during the latter years of his life, should nut have botui a 
source of just pride and gratification to him. At all e\(;nts, 
the tradition of the profession ascribes to him much ea;^er- 
ncss, both in acquiring and retaining liis practice. 

As a politician, Romilly was inflexibly consistent in all his 
general views, and uniformly acted up to bis priuei])les. Ho 
displayed however more of the mere spirit of party than 
might have been expected from his enlarged mind and 
otherwise independent character. In some instances, ts|.o- 
cially in the case of Mr. Perceval, he suffered the feehn^s 
of party to interfere with the friendships of private life ; mul 
with a species of bigotry hardly credible, seemed to consider 
it morally wrong that he should associate cordially with one 
who differed from him in political opinion. The same rigid 
attachment to parly induced a degree of intolerance in uni- 
formly ascribing to corrupt or interested motives the occa- 
sional desertion of individuals from the Whig standard ; and 
sometimes, as in the case of his personal attack ujion lord 
Melville in the debate on Mr, Brand’s motion in 1807. led 
him into expressions of rudeness which his own excellent 
taste afterwards strongly condemned. 

His public speaking was perhaps more deeply impressive 
than that of any speaker of modern times. He expressed 
himself with great readiness and fluency. Without aid from 
artificial means, and without the use of figurative language 
or ornament of any kind, his simple, correct, and nervous 
stylo, supported by his serious and dignified deportment and 
fine voice, often produced an effect equally surprising to the 
speaker and his hearers. Romilly mentions in his Diary 
an instance of this kind, which occurred in his farewell 
speech to the electors of Bristol, in 1812 : ‘'rhere was no- 
thing,’ says he, ‘ in this speech at all calculated to exciio the 
passions, and I know not to what cause is to be ascribed the 
effect it produced ; but it is certain that before 1 got to the 
conclusion, I saw the tears streaming down the chucks of 
many of my hearers.’ (Mmoirs, vol. ii., p. Cl-2.) The 
writer of this article was present on the occasion hero alluded 
to, and well remembers the powerful impression produced by 
the few simple sentences uttered by Sir Samuel Romilly. 

Romilly’s style in writing displays the same features as 
hia manner of speaking,— clear, easy, forcible, and totally 
unadorned. In very early life, he acquired the habits of 
riding with care and reflection, and of thinking clearly and 
dosoly ; and hence arose the faculties of accurate reasoning, 
and of distinct and powerful expression, for which ho was 
singularly remarkable. ^ 
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ROMNEY and ROMNEY MARSH. [Kent.] 

ROMNEY, GEORGE, born at Dalton in Lancashire, 
December 15, 1734, was the son of John Romney, a wealthy 
cabinet-maker of that town. As he showed a mechanical 
turn at a very early age, he was taken away from school in 
his eleventh year, and placed in his father’s workshop. A 
watchmaker of tho name of Williamson, an eccentric man, 
who was devoted to alchemy, exercised an influence over 
the mind of young Romney which seems to have left a 
lasting impression ; he endeavoured to initiate him in the 
mysteries of his favourite pursuits, and our young painter 
was not an unwilling disciple. How Ronyiey first mani- 
fested a talent for the art in which he subsequently attained 
such distinction, is not satisfactorilv shown by his several 
biographers. His son the Rev. John Romney states that 
he met with Lionardo da Vinci’s treatise on painting, em* 
bcllislied with various illustrations, at a very early age. 
According to Hay ley, he appears to have had a passion for 
sketching people and taking likenesses, which he exercised 
by drawing his fellow-workmen in various attitudes upon the 
deals and boards ill his father’s workshop. His first cijQprt 
that attracted any notice was a drawing of Mrs. Gardiner, 
which induced his father, encouraged by tho persuasion of 
several friends, to place him with a portrait-painter of the 
name of Steele, who painted heads at Kendal, to whom he 
was bound for four years, at the age of nineteen. 

At Kendal, in 1756, Romney contracted an early mar- 
riage with Mary Abbot of Kirkland, by which ho displeased 
his parents; and according to Haylcy, although his son 
doilies the fact, he himself shortly afterwards repented of his 
preenpitato step. Tho result however proved that his choice 
was eminently worthy of his affections. Having cancelled the 
indenture with his master, Romney, at the age of twenty- 
three, commenced painting on his own'account. His first pro- 
duction was a hand holding a letter for the posl-otficc win- 
dow at Kendal, which continued there for many years. His 
first portraits were two half-lengths of Walter Strickland of 
Sizergli, and his lady, at whose house he saw a portrait of 
SjrVVulter Strickland, by Lely, and two portraits, by Rigaud, 
the only pictures by other masters that he had any oppor- 
tunity of studying previous to his arrival in London. His 
industry was indefatigable, and nature alone being his guide, 
lie gradually formed for himself a simple and natural style, 
uublerais>lied by those artificial or adventitious qualities | 
which arc so easily acquired from the schools. Through the I 
influence of his friend Mr. Strickland, he obtained consider- 1 
able employment from the gentlemen of Westmoreland, in 
some of wiiose portraits he introduced dogs, painted with 
great spirit and truth. Besides portraits be painted many 
fatiev pieces, twenty of which he exhibited in tho town-hall 
of Ktuidal, and dis])Osed of afterwards by lottery, for which 
he issued eighty tickets at half-a-giiinea each. After exer- 
cising his talents for about five years in the north, his am- 
bition directed his views towards tho capital; and in the 
spring of 176*2, he set out alone for London, leaving his 
wife and two young children in Kendal, who, according to 
the painter's son, were to join him when he had established 
himself in the metropolis ; but the sequel casts a shade over 
the moral character of Romnov. He rose rapidly to fame 
and fortune, and, with Reynolds and Gainsborougn, divided 
tho patronage of the groat and the wealthy; hut his young 
wife was never called to share tho fortunes of her husband ; 
he concealed his marriage from his friends, and only re- 
turned to (he neglected mother of his children when he was 
old and feeble, and required a nurse to administer to his 
wants and bear with his weaknesses. 

Romney commenced his metropolitan career by painting 
heads for four guineas in the city. In 1 763 he obtained tho 
second prize of fifty guineas from the Society of Arts for a 
picture of the Death of Wolfe, but through the influence of 
Keynolds the decision was revised and reversed in favour of 
Mortimer, for his picture of Edward the Confessor seizing 
tho Treasures of his Mother. Romney received a present' 
of twenty-five guineas. This circumstance is supposed by 
some to have been the principal cause of the enmity which 
ever after subsisted between Romney and Reynolds. 

Romney seems to have met with considerable and early 
encouragement. Ho soon moved ftom the city to the west 
end, and raised his price for a head to five guineas. At this 
time he paid a short visit to ^ris, where he was much struck 
with the great Mary do' Medici series of pictures by Rubens, 
in tho Luxembourg. Upon his return he painted the por- 
rait of Sir Joseph Yates, one of the judges of the court of 


king’s bench, a picture which procured him a valuable con- 
nection amongst lawyers. Shortly afterwards ho obtained a 
fifty-guinea premium ftrom the Society of Arts for a nicluro 
of the Death of King Edmund. 

In 1767, in consequence of his rapidly increasing prac- 
tice, ho removed to Great Newport Street, within a few doors 
of the former residence of Reynolds. Here he added greatly 
to his reputation by a portrait of Sir George Warren and his 
Lady, with a little girl caressing a bullfinch. He now not 
only ranked with the first painters of fancy subjects, but he 
bid fair to rival the President in portrait 

Romney’s intercourse with men of taste and learning ^as 
now such as to make him feel the necessity of an acquaint- 
ance with the groat works of art upon the Continent He 
accordingly set out for Italy in 1773, with a letter of intro- 
duction to the pope from that great patron of the arts the 
duke of Richmond. 1 1 Rome he paid particular attention 
to the works of Michel Angelo and Raphael ; and during 
his stay there produced one of his most beautiful pictures, 
the Wood Nymph, representing a naked female reposing 
upon tho ground with nor back towards the spectator. 

From Rome he went to Venice, whore ho painted tho 
portrait of Wortley Montagu in a Turkish dress. He re- 
turned to London in the summer of 1775, greatly iin 
proved in every respect by his continental tour. 

Shortly after his return to London, ho took a house in 
Cavendish Square, and, under the auspices of the duke 
of Richmond, recommenced his career as a portrait- 
painter, charging 15 guineas for a head, 30 for a half- 
length, and 60 for a whole-length ; the president’s price 
being at that time 35 guineas for a head. But Romney 
soon found it necessary to raise his prices, for sitters of all 
ranks crowded to his studio; and, notwithstanding they 
were still comparatively low, in a few years ho realised an 
income of nearly four thousand a year by portraits alone. 

He subsequently raised his prices considerably : in 1787, 
to 25 guineas; in 1789, to 30; and in 1793, to 35 guineas 
for a head, which continued to be his charge .during the re- 
mainder of hU life, the other sizes being charged in pro- 
portion. 

Romney was now the acknowledged rival of the Presi- 
dent in portrait. Reynolds’s admirer and biograplier, 
Northcote, says, * Certain it is, that Sir Joshua was not 
much employed in portraits after Romney grew into fashion.’ 
Lord Thurlow is also reported to have said, * Reynolds and 
Romney divide the town ; 1 am of tho Romney faction.’ 
To characterise these two factions technically, we should 
term them the factions of form and colour, the former being 
that of Romney. Romney's great success seems to have 
excited an active jealousy upon the part of Sir Joshua, who, 
when he spoke of him, used to term him 'the man in 
Cavendish Square and, from a passage in Northcote’s 
' Life of Reynolds,’ wc may infer that the President occa- 
sionally spoke disparagingly of the works of Romney. 
Northcote represents Garrick as saying of Cumberland tlie 
dramatist, ' He hates you. Sir Joshua, because you do not 
admiro the painter whom he considers as a second Cor- 
reggio.’ ‘ Who is that ?’ said Reynolds. ‘ Why, his Cor- 
reggio,' answered Garrick, * is Romney tho painter.* 

Notwithstanding Rornnoy's groat employment in por- 
traiture, he found abundant leisure to /ay in fancy pieces, 
many of which however were left unfinished. The most re- 
markable of those of the earlier part of his career were. The 
Tempest ; Tragedy and Comedy nursing Shakspere ; the 
Infant Shakspere attended by tho Passions ; the Alopo ; 
Children in a Boat drifted out to Sea ; Shepherd Boy asleep, 
watched by his Dog, at tho approach of a Thunder-storm ; 
Nature unveiling herself to Shakspere, &c. Romney is 
said to have been the originator of BoydcU’s ' Shakspere 
Gallery.’ The Tempest and the Infant Shakspere attended 
by the Passions were painted fo« that collection. He made 
sketches also for five other subjects, but they were never 
executed ; tho Banquet and the Cavern Scene in * Mucbctli ;’ 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Pago ; BoUnghroko and Margery Jour- 
dain conjuring up the Fiend ; and tho Maid of Orleans. 

^mney was an enthusiastio admirer of the celebrateil 
Lady Hamilton, then the beautiful Emma Lyon. Accord- 
ing to his son, he made no than twenty-three pictures 
from her, some of which however were never finished. She 
was painted in various characters, as Ipbigenia, St. Cecilia, 
Sensibility, a Bacchante, Alopo, the Spinstress, Cassandra, 
Calypso, Magdalene, Joan of Arc, and Pythian Priestess. 

^ Romney's ambition appears to have increased with his 
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years, and in his later days he devoted himself more 
anliiiuly lo fiincy subjects than ever. Milton and his 
Daughters, and Newton making Experiments with the 
Pnsm, as a companion to it, were the most popular of these 
later productions, lie sent 100/. to Flaxman, then study- 
ing in Rome, lo purchase casts from llie antique for him, 
who sent him ‘ iho cream of the finest things in Rome.* 
The group of the Laocoon,the Niobe, the Apollo Uelvidere, 
the Apollo Sauroctonos, groups of the Castor and Pollux, 
and Cupid and Ps>clie, llic relief on the Borghesc vase, 
several busts, ami the best fragments of legs and arras that 
could be found. The<;c splendid monuments of antient 
genius tendiHl only still further to excite the emulation and 
ambition of R»)inn*ey ; he conceived grand designs of paint- 
ing ‘the seven ages,* ‘the visions of Adam with the angel,* 

‘ the Hood, and the opening of the ark,* and many from 
Milion, some of Adam and Eve, and others having Satan 
ns their hero. 

This constant excitement seems to have been too much 
for the iiainter’s nerves, and Ins mind was gradually giving 
way unjer it. His observations called forth by the mclaii- 
cluily fate of his friend Cowper scorn to liavc been almost 
foreboding of the similar fate that awaited himself : ‘If there 
is a situation more dejilorablc than any other in nature, it 
is the horrible decline of reason, and the derangement of 
that ])ower wo liave been blest with.* The health of his 
f.i<*ulti('s was now rapidly declining, but the return of his 
friend Flaxman from Rome, of whose talents he had a very 
Jiigh oiiinion, cheered him for a season. He shortly how- 
ever bceumc possessed with an idea that hishoiivo in Caven- 
dish Square was not sudiciently spacious to admit of the 
execution of the magnificent designs he had m contempla- 
tion, and he accordingly had a house and gallery constructed 
at Hampstead, upon his own plans and unilcr his own 
direction. He leit Cavendish Square in 1797, after a resi- 
dence there of Ivvenly-ono years, and repaired to his new* 
studio at Hampstead, but not lo revel ui the dreams of his 
wild genius, for he was soon oppressed with a degree of 
nervous dejection that deprived him of all energy. After 
one or two ofibrts upon the canvas.s, he complained of 
a Kwimming in the head, and a paralytic numbness in his 
right hand, and then renounced the pencil for ever. 

In the summer of 1799 ho was seized with a sudden im- 
pulse. and started abruptly for the north, wheue, in Kendal, 
Ins amiable wife still resided, surviving the cold neglect 
and long estrangement of her husband, and in whom he 
found an attentive and atfecAionate nurse, ♦ who had never 
been irritated to an act of uiikindnc>s or an expression of 
reproach’ by thirty-seven years of absence and neglect, 
during which lung interval he had paid but two visits to 
the north. The kind attentions of this exemplary woman 
awakened feelings of intense gratitude in the heart of Roin- 
ni')', and he once again enjoyed real happiness, to which in 
the long years of his prosperity he had been a total stranger. 
He gave orders for the sale of his properly at Hampstead, 
and purchased a house at Keudal, where he had resolved to 
romnin. But this bright period was of short duration, for 
upon tho return of his brother. Colonel Romney, from 
India, which was little more than a year after his arrival at 
Kendal, he suddenly fell into a state of ulftr imbecility, and 
lio lingered on for nearly two years, unconscious of existence, 
until the 1 5th of No\ ember, 1802, when he died, in the 
sixty-eighth year of hU age. He was buried at Dalton, the 
place of his birth. 

In person Romney was tall and strong, * h.s features 
were broad and manly, his hair dark, his t'yes large, quick, 
and discerning.* 

Romney attained to greater eminence in two branches of 
art, hiiitory and portrait, than it is the lot of most men to 
attain in one. According to Flaxman, he surpassed all 
British painters in poetic dtgnity of conception ; and in por- 
trait lie was the acknowledged rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Ills productions in poetic and historic art, finished and un** 
finished, are extraordinarily nutnerous, comprising every 
variety of subject from the illustration of the most simple 
hisloric^al fact, to the endeavour to embody the wildest 
fictions of the poets. Some of these designs were presented 
in 1817, by tho painter’s son, to the university of Cambridge, 
to be deposited in the Fitzwilliam Museum ; and the Car- 
toons, so much admireil by Flaxman, were by the same 
genilomau presented, in 1823, to tho Royal Institution of 
Liverpool. Tliey consist of eight from the story of Cupid 
and Psycho, two from that of Orpheus and Eurydice, and 


one from each of the following subjects Prometheus 
chained. Descent of Odin, Medea, Birth of Shakspere, In- 
fant Shaksperc, Death of Cordelia, Ghost of Darius, and 
Atossa’s Dream. 

The following examples will servo lo show how exten- 
sively Romney was patronised in portrait: — the Duke of 
Richmond, the Duke of Portland, tho Duke of Grafton, 
Iwrfird Chancellor Thiirlow, Warren Hastings, Cowper, Karl 
of Chatham, William Pitt, Gibbon, David Hartley,- Sir 
Hyde Parker, Lord Melville, Lord Kllenborough, the Arch- 
bishops of Caiilcrbury, York, and Dublin, Dr. Parr, Dr. 
Paloy, John Wesley, Thomas Paine, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mis. 
Jordan, and Flaxman modelling tho bust of Hajley. 

Romney was not a member of the Royal Academy, and 
he never sent any of his w'orks to its exiubitions. ,He has 
had several biographers: Cumberland, the dramatist, wrote 
a short account of him ; his friend Hayley, the poet, pub- 
lished an elaborate life, for which Flaxman wrote the cha- 
racter of his works; another was afterwards written by his 
son the Rev. John Romney; and there is an excellont 
mamoir of him in Allan Cunningham’s ‘Lives of the 
Briti.sh Painters,* &c. 

The following are extracts from Flaxman’s character of 
the works and genius of Romney: — ‘When Romney first 
began to paint, he had seen no gallery of pictures, nor tlic 
fine production.s of antient sculpture: but then women and 
children Averc his statues, and all objects under the cupc of 
heaven formed his school of painting.* ‘ His genius bore a 
strong rescmblanrc to the scenes he was born in : like them 
it partook of the grand and beautiful ; awl like them also 
the bright sunshine and enchanting prospects of his fancy 
were occasionally overspread with mist and gloom.* ‘ Few 
painters have left so many examples in their worLs of the 
tender and delicate affections; and several of his pictures 
breathe a kindred spirit with the Sigisraonda of Correggio. 
His Cartoons, some of which have unfortunately perished, 
were examples of tho sublime and terrible ; at that tune 
perfectly new in English art.* ‘ His compositions, like those 
of the antient pictures and basso-relievos, told their story 
by a single group of figures in the front ; whilst iho hack- 
gitound is made the simp1c.'»t possible, rejecting all umiecos- 
sary episode and trivial ornament, either of secondary groups 
or architectural subdivision. In his compositions the be- 
holder was forcibly struck by the sentiment at the fiiKt 
glance; the gradations and varieties of which he traced 
througli several charactcr.s, all conceived in an elevated 
spirit of dignity and beauty, with a lively expression of 
nature in all the parts. His heads were various; the male 
were decided and grand ; tho female lovely ; his figures re- 
sembled the antique; the limbs were elegant and finely 
formed ; his drapery was well understood.’ ‘ Few arti^^ts 
since the fifteenth century have been able to do so much in 
so many different branches.* 

ROMORAN TIN. [Lorn et Cher.] 

ROMSEY. [Hampshire.] 

RO'MULUS. The numerous legends about Romulus, 
the founder of Romo, may be distributed into two principal 
classes. One of these represents him as closely connected 
with tho royal family of Alba, and may be considered as the 
native legend which probably originated among the Romans 
tlicmselvcs, and was almost universally believed by the 
Romans. The second, which connects Romulus with Aeneas 
and the Trojans, is manifestly of Greek origin, and did not 
become current until a comparatively late period of iho 
history of Rome. According to the latter story, Romulus 
was sometimes described as the son of Aeneas, and some- 
times as his grandson; and while some writers mention 
Romulus alone, others represent him as having a brother, 
(Remus), or several brothers. (See the various modifica- 
tions of this legend, or rather Greek fabrication, in Festus, 
s. V, ‘ Roma;’ Plut., 2 ; and Dionys. Hal., i. 73 ; comp. 

Niebuhr, i., p. 210, &c.) This story leaves a vacuum in the 
history of Rome, which amounts to about three centuries 
and a half, that is, from the return of the lierocs from Troy, 
till the middle of tho eighth century before Christ, and 
various means were devised by antient writers, such as the 
building of a second, and even of a third Rome, for filling 
up this gap. But this story, notwithstanding its incongru- 
ities, has Bomotimos been adopted even by Roman writera, 
such as Sallust, who states that Rome was founded by Tro- 
jans, under the guidance of Aeneas. The genuine Roman 
legend made Romulus and Remus the twin-sons of Silvia, 
daughter of the Alban king Procas. The royal house of Alba"^ 
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waft iu .ater times represented as descended from Aeneas, 
while others, preservini; the legend more in its original 
purity, made no mention of its Trojan descent. The main 
features of the Roman legend which are preserved in Livy 
(i.3, &c. ; Cio., De RepubL^ ii. 5; comp. Plut., RornuL, 3, 
&e. ; Dionys. Hal., i., p. Cl, &c.), are these: — 

When Procas, king of Alba, died, ho left two sons, Nu- 
mitor and Amulius. The latter wrested the government 
from his elder brother, who yielded without a struggle, and 
lived as a private person in quiet retirement. But Amulius, 
fearing that the descendants of his brother might punish 
him for his usurpation, had the son of N urn i tor murdered, 
and made his daughter Silvia a priestess of Vesta, an otficc 
which obliged her to perpetual celibacy. One day however 
when Silvia went into the sacred grove to draw water from 
the well for the service of Vostq, an eclipse of the sun took 
])lace, and the maid, frightened by the appearance of a wolf, 
lied into a cave. Here she was overpowered by Mars, who 
promised her a glorious offspring. Sho was delivered of 
twins, but the god apparently forsook her, for she was con- 
demned and put to death by Amulius, and it was deter- 
mined that the two children should be drowned in the 
river Anio. But the river carried the cradle, with the 
(‘Inidrcn in it, into the Tiber, which at the time had over- 
flowed its banks. The cradle was driven into shallow 
water to a wild fig-treo (Ficus Ruminalis) at the foot of the 
Palatine hill. Ashe-wolf, which came to the water to drink, 
hoard the cries of the children, and suckled them, whiLt a 
woodpecker, which was, like the wolf, an animal sacred to 
Mars, brought them other food whenever they wanted it. 
I'his marvellous spectacle Wcis observed by Faustulus, the 
herdsman of thu Hocks of king Amulius, and ho took the 
children and curried tliem to his wife Acca Laurentia or 
liUpa. Thus they grew up in the shepherd’s straw huts on 
the Palatine; that in which Romulus was said to have lived 
was kept up to the time of the emperor Nero. The two 
>onths became the stoutest and bravest among their com* 
rades, with whom they shared their booty, llie followers 
of Romulus were called Quiuctilii, and those of Remus, 
Fiibii, A quarrel one day broke out between the two 
brothers ami the shepherds of the wealthy Numitor. Remus 
was taken by a stratagem, and led to Alba before Numitor, 
who, struck by his appearance and the circumstance of the 
ago of the two brothers, ordered Romulus likew'ise to he 
hruuglit before him. Faustulus now disclosed to the young 
men the secret of their birth, and with the assistance of the 
faithfiil comrades who had accompanied them to Alba, they 
slew Amulius, and their grandfather Numitor was resided 
to the governtnent of Alba. 

The love of their liiimhle home however drew the youths 
back to the hanks of the Tiber, to found a new city. The 
district assigned to them for this purpose by Numitor ex- 
tended in the direction of Alba as far as the sixth milestone, 
which was the frontier of the original Ager Romanus, and 
where, down to a very late period, the Ainbarvaliawere | 
solctiinizcd. A dispute arising between the brothers as to 
the site and name of the new city, it was agreed that it 
should he decided by augury. Romulus, took his station on 
the Palatine, and kumus on the Aventine. Remus hud 
the first augury, and saw six vultures, hut Romulus saw 
twelve. C'.msiuering Cliat his double number was a signal 
proof of the favour of the gods, Romulus and his party 
claimed the victory. In observance of tlie rites customary 
among the Etruscans in the building of towns, Romulus 
yoked a bullock and a heifer to a plough and drew a furrow 
round the foot of tho Palatine hill to mark the course of the 
walls and of the pomeriuin. Over the parts where he in- 
tended to build the gales (povtoe), he carried (portare) the 
plough. The new city thus built on the Palatine was 
called Roma. Remus, who felt indignant at the wrong 
which ho had sutfered, in order to shqw his contempt of tho 
rude and simple fortifications, leaped over them ; and Ro- 
mulus punished his brother’s insulenoo by putting him to 
death. 

Tho population of the new city being very small, tho 
gates were thrown dpen to strangera. Exiles, robbers, run- 
away slaves, and criminals llockod to the city as an asylum, 
and found a welcomo reception. Tho only thing they now 
wanted was women ; but none of the neighbouring people 
were willing to form matrimonial connections with the new 
settlers. Romulus therefore had recourse to a stratagem ; 
he proclaimed that festive solemnities and games should be 
held in the city, and he invited his neighbours the Latins 


and Sabines to attend them with their daughteis. In tlie 
midst of the solemnitios the females were forcibly carrit d 
off: the number thus tak(m was said to have been ihirlv. 
The three nearest Latin towns, Anlernnm, Cajiiina, ai-d 
Crustumerinm, now took up aims against Romo, hut llo- 
mulus defeated them successively, and having slam Anon, 
king of Ctvnina, ho dedicated the first spulia opima to 
.lupitcr Fevetrius. The Sabines, under their king Tiiim 
Tatius, likewise made war upon Rome, and the treachery of 
Tarpeia, a Roman woman, opened to them the gates of 
the fortress on the Capitol. Tho Sabines atternptod to 
storm the city, and Romulus in this emergency vowed a 
temple to J upiler Stator, in order to inspire his men with 
courage and to prevent them from flying before the oiieiny. 
The vvar was continued with doubtful success, and finally 
terminated by the Sabine women throwing themselves be- 
tween the combatants, and thus restoring peace between 
their fathers and hiishunds. Romulus rewarded the women 
of Rome for their services ty the grant of various privileges, 
and the thirty eunoo were called after the names of the 
thirty Sabine women. The two nations, the Romans on the 
Palatine, and the Sabines on the Capitolino and the Qui- 
rinal, were united as one nation, though each continued to 
have its own king. 

The two kings and the citizens of the two slates met in 
the valley between the Capitolino and Palatine (cornitiura) 
whene\er it was necessary to transact business which was 
of importance to both nations. This union however did not 
last long, for Tatius was killed during a national sacnllce at 
Lavinium, and Romulus henceforth ruled alone over tho 
two nations. 

During the period that Romulus was sole king, he is saia 
to have carried on two wars, one against Fideiiae, and an- 
other against Veii. Fidenm comiuenced the war from fear 
of (he growing strength of its neighbour ; hut Romulus got 
a victory o\cr them by stratagem, and took possession of 
their town. The war against Veii rose out of that against 
Fidenm, for both were Etruscan towns. Veii was likewise 
humbled, but it obtained a truce of one hundred years, after 
surrendering part of its territory to Rome. 

Such are tho fortunes and achievements which the old 
Roman legend ascriht»<l to the founder of the city. Respect- 
ing his political iristiiutions, see the article Romi:. IIo is 
.said to have died after a reign of lliirty-sevcn years (71G 
li.c.). His death is represented in as marvellous a light as 
his birth. On the nones of Qiuiictilis, or on the Quiruiulia, 
the king, while reviewing his people near tho marsh of 
Capra, was taken up by his father Mars, and carried to 
heaven. The people in terror lied from the spot; hut 
Romulus soon afterwards appeared as a glorified hero to 
Proculus J ulius, and bade him inform his people that in 
future he would watch over them as the god (^uirinus. 

Such are the main features of the story of the founder of 
Rome, which was handed down by tradition, and comme- 
morated in national songs to the time of Dionysius. (Dion>s. 
Hal., i., p. 6G.) Writers both antient and’ modern have 
attempted to elicit historical truth from this beautiful and 
in most parts truly poetical legend. or have struck out some 
parts of the narrative as ultogcther fabulous, and retained 
others which are more in accordance with the events of real 
history. The mischievous results of such perverse crilieisin 
have been clearly shown by Niebuhr (i., p. 233, &c.). The 
acts and institutions attributed to Romulus which are of 
any imporlancu to the historian, and which from their 
connection with events of a more historical ago, or with the 
general state of the nations of Italy, may he considered as 
history, are given in the article Romk. 

RONCES VALLES (French, i?owc^tw.r) is the name 
of a valley formed by the Pyrenees of Navarre between 
Patiipeluna and St. Jean Pic de Port, on tho French 
tier. It is also the name of a snqiill village in that^Yimev, 
remarkable only for an antient abbey (Nuc^tra Sefiora de 
Roncesvallcs), where the tomb of Don Sancho el Fneite 
(the strong), king of Navarre, is shown, as well as scveial 
antient relics bearing the name of Roland. According to 
tradition, this hero, and many others of Cliarlciiiaguc s 
peers, who had invaded Spain in 778, whilst attempt iiig 
to regain France, were surrounded by the Navanese, coui- 
manded by Bernardo del Carpio, and put to death. This 
event however, which forms the subject of many Spanish 
romances and chivalrous chronicles, is far from being sup- 
ported by historical evidence. 

RONDAi a city in the south of Spain, formerly belonging 
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to the province of Malaga, is now tho capital of a province 
so called since tho late division of the Spanish territory. 
It is generally^ supposed, though erroneously, to occupy the 
site of the antient Arunda (Plin., iii. 1), which stood some 
miles to the souih«west. It is an ascertained fact that it 
was entirely built by the Moors, with the remains of Aci- 
nippo, or Ronda la Vieja (old Ronda), which is two leagues 
to tho north, and where llie ruins of an amphitheatre, a 
temple, aqueduct, and extensive walls arc still standing. 
Ronda is situated in the midst of the lofty mountains of the 
Sierra do Ronda, and is fourteen leagues from Gibraltar, 
twenty from Cadiz, and about tho same distance from Seville. 
It IS considerably elevated above the sea, being built on a 
hill, w.hicli tcrininatcs abruptly just below it to the west. 
The city is separated into two parts by a very narrow ravine 
of great depth, called El Tajo (the cut), through which flows 
the ri\er Guadiaro. Though divided by nature, the city has 
been united by means of a bridge of roost stupendous dimen- 
sions, springing from the hanks of the river on massive stone 
piors, and at the height of nearly 400 feet above the bed of 
the river. 

The city of Ronda has a population of about 20,000 inha - 1 
hitunts. The streets are narrow, but clean. There is a 
public walk, called Alameda, well shaded with trees and 
shrubs ; and a Plaza dc Toros (bull-ring), built entirely of I 
stone, and capable of holding eight or nine thousand per- 
sons. The Alcazar, or Moorish castle, one of the most ex- j 
tensive and host built in all Andalusia, is now a mass of 
ruins, having been blown up by the French on their eva- 
cuation of Ronda during the Peninsular war. It was eon- 
sidcj'ed impregnable as long as the Moors held it, and re- 
sisted several sieges, until it was finally reduced by Ferdi- 
nand in 1 48^, towards the close of the Moorish war. [Moors.] 
Wilh the exception of a few tan-yards, which are not in a 
very prosperous condition, Ronda lias no trade whatever ; 
the inhabitants occupy themselves chiefly in farming and 
raising fruits and vegetables for the consumption of Gibral- 
tar. An annual fair, originally instituted for the sale of 
horses, but which now is not confined to that traffic, is held 
at Ronda. It is attended by merchants from almost every 
pai r of southern Spain. 

RONDE.VU (Fr.), or RONDO (It.), a kind of air con- 
sisting of two or more strains, in which, after finishing the 
second strain, the first is repeated, and again after tho third, 
&c., always returning to and concluding with the first, 
(Rousbicau.) 

RON DELE' IT A, a genus of plants of the natural family 
of Ruhiacew, named after Rondelet, a French botanist of 
the sixteenth century. It is characterised by having a 
calyx witli a subgUibular tube. Corel superior, funnel- 
shaped, ventrico-e at the throat. Segments four to five, 
ovate, obtuse, spreading. Anthers four to five, sessile within 
the oorol. Ovary two-celled. St} le filiform. Stigma bifid. 
Capsule round, crowned with the limb of tho calyx. Seeds 
niiiiiite, numerous, or few when abortive. The genus, as 
formerly constituted, included many shrubby trees which 
occur in India (Ruxb., FI. Jndicau but these have been re- 
ferred by modern botanists to Adenosacme, Greonitt, and 
WiMullandia. The present genus Rondeletia occurs chiefly 
ill Aiiicrica and the West Indies. 

RONGEBIRGE. [Germany.] j 

RUN SA'RD, PIERRE D£, born in 1524, in the dis- 
trict of old France called Vend6mois, was the son of a 
maitrc-dTiotcl of Francis I., who made him a knight. 
Pierre studied for a short lime in the college of Navarre at 
Paris, but soon after he entered the service of the duke of 
Orleans, son of Francis 1., in the quality of page. He after- 
wards attended, in the same capacity, James Stuart, king of 
Scotland, who had come to Paris to marry Marie de £or- 
rat||i; and he accompanied James on his return to Scotland, 
where ho remained three years. On his return to France 
he resumed his post wilh the diikc of Orl6an8, who sent him 
on several missions to Scotland, Ireland, and other countries, 
lie was afterwards sent by Francis I. on a mission to Pied- 
mont. In these several journey he suffered much, in con- 
sequence of which he became deaf. On withdrawing from 
active life he retired to the college of Coqueret, where he 
studied the classics under Turndbe, became a good 
Greek scholar, and took orders as a priest. He also began 
writing French poems, and was crowned in the floral games 
at Toulouse. [Clemxncx, Isaure.] He was considered as 
tlie successor of Marot, and the chief of tho French poets of 
the time. [Marot.] Montaigne, De Thou, Scaliger, Muret, j 


Pasquicr, and others commended him highly ; but modern 
critics have judged him more severely. Boileau says that 
Ronaard's language was a heterogeneous compound of va- 
rious languages and dialects, and that his muse spoke Greek 
and Latin in French verses. Malherbe and La Bruyi^re 
have spoken of him in the same strain. Charles IX. be- 
stowed on Ronsard an abbacy and other benefices. His 
moral conduct however is said not to have been strictly cle- 
rical. Ha died in 1 585, in one of his livings near Tours, 
and a solemn funeral service was celebrated in honour of 
him at Paris, in the chapel of tho college of Boncour. Ron- 
sard had certainly poetical genius, but he was deficient in 
taste. He was in this respect in France what the seicen- 
tisti of the following century were in Italy and Spain, liis 
poetical works are numerous ; they consist of odes, hymns, 
eclogues, &c. : * Mascarades, Combats, et Cartels fait s d Paris 
etau Carnaval do Fontainebleau.’ He also began a poem,* La 
Franciade,* i^hich he left unfinished. His works are now 
nearly forgotten. The most complete edition of them is that 
by Richelet, 2 vols. fob, Paris, 1623. 

ROOD, the quarter of an acre. [Acre.] 

ROOF, tho covering of a bouse or other building. The 
name, in its most extended sense, embraces the external 
covering itself, and the framework by which it is supported; 
but, as a term in carpentry, it is limited to the carcass roof 
or framing. 

Tho importance of this part of a building can hardly bo 
oyhrrated, since on its right construction depends not only 
the comfort of those for whose shelter it is designed, hut also 
the safety and durability of the edifice itself. For tlio 
former of these purposes it is desirable that a roof should 
exclude extremes of heat and cold, and be inqicrvious to 
rain or snow. For the latter, the exclusion of water is 
equally necessary, and it is essential that the frainework be 
so disposed as to throw the least possible strain on the walls. 
By a judicious arrangement in this particular, a roof may not 
only be prevented from pressing on the walls in an inju- 
rious manner, but may be made to contribute greatly to the 
stability of the whole structure. In order to the due com- 
bination of the requisite qualities, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles of mechanical philosophy is indis- 
pensable; and a correct knowledge of the strength of 
different materials, when exposed to various kinds of 
strain, is necessary to the economical adjustment of (lie 
dimensions of the several parts of a roof. A roof of large 
span .forms, indeed, one of the most interesting appli- 
cations of tho science of carpentry, theoretical or con- 
structive. 

In order to cover in a building ir which the space to bo 
spanned is greater than can be covciod by single blocks of 
stone extending from one point of support to another, it is 
necessary cither to have recourse to itic principle of the 
arch, as in vaults and domes of stone or Oric.k, or to form a 
framework of timber to support the covering. The former 
plan is objectionable in the case of ordinary buildings from 
its expense and weight, and from the great solidity required 
in the walls, where they have to be used as the abutments 
of an arch. The principles on which such coverings of ma- 
sonry are formed arc explained under Arch and Dome, and 
in this article the more usual kind gf roof, tliat sustained 
by a wooden framing, will be described. Such structures 
occasionally partake of the character of an arch or dome, 
but more usually consist of flat planes variously disposed. 
Roofs formed of one level piano, which are extensively used 
in eastern countries, are not adapted for buildings in which 
a large space has to bo spanned over, nor to resist tho pene- 
tration of water; and are therefore unsuitable for climates 
in which rain and snow are common. A simple inclined 
piano is well adapted to resist injury from weather, but, as 
it is scarcely more favourable to an economical disposition 
of tho timbers than a flat roof, it is only suited for small 
buildings, and is seldom used except as a lean-to. Another 
objection to its use on a large scale is the disproportionate 
height it requires in one side of the building. The best 
figure for a simple roof is that formed of two inclined planes, 
rising from tho two opposite walls that approach nearest to 
each other, and meeting over tho centre of the edifice, so a.s 
to form a ridge. 9y this forth, supposing the same slope to 
be maintained, one naif of the height of the single inclined 
plane is avoided; and, the length of the timbers being 
diminished one half, their scantling may be considerably 
reduced. Fig. 1 represents a plan, with side and end views 
of such a roof, which is called a common or gable-ended roqf 
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FrcMiuently four inclined planes are used, disposed as shown 
in Jig. 2» representing a hipped roo/^ which takes its name 
from the hips, or inclined ridges formed by the meeting of 

Fig. 2. 



the sides and ends. Where a hipped roof covers a perfectly 
square building, the faces all meet in a point, and form a 
pyramid ; but when, as in the diagram, the plan of the roof 
is oblong, the planes rising from the nearest opposite walla 
meet in a ridge. Sometimes the inclined faces are not con- 
tinued upwards till they meet, but the roof is completed by 
it horizontal plane. Such a roof is called a truncated, 
terrace, or cut roof, and may have two, three, or four in- 
clined fiicos. Fig. represents a truncated roof hipp^ at 
ono end, and terminating at the other in a vertical wall, 
like the gable-ended roof. 

Fig. 3. 



This arrangement is useful in diminishing the heightof a 
looi', I be level platform being covered witb lead to compen- 
sate lor ibe want of slope. It should be observed however 
tb.ii e\en this part is not perfectly level, the centre being 
slightly elevated to throw off water. A similar saving of 
lu'iglit is frequently obtained by means of a roof in which 
each sloping face consists of two (danes of different degrees of 
inclination. This form, which is denominated a curb roof 
(or, fr«)in its inventor, a Ma?tsaj'de roqf), is very common in 
I.«)ndon, because it affords more space for the formation of 
bedrooms iii the roof than th9 simpler forms. A curb roof 
mav be hipped or not, according to circumstances. Fig. 4 
retnesents it hipped at ono end only, as the last figure, show- 
ing, like the previous diagrams, the plan, and side and end 
ele\ations. 

Fig. 4. 



Such are the principal forms of roof used in covering 
simplo 1 octangular buildings, hut they require many modi< 
ticalions to suit irregularities of shape, or combinations of 
rectangular forms. Thus in Figs. 5 and G, which represent 
the junction of different roofs or portions of roofing at right 
angles with oach other, the lines aaa indicate valleys. 



or the junction of two planes in such a manner as to 
form hollows the reverse of hips. When two faces of a 
roof join so as to form an angle similar to a valley, but in an 
horizontal instead of an inclined position, the term gutter is 
applied instead of valley. 

A furtherdistinotion, which it maybe well to mention be- 
fore entering upon the details of construction, is that be* 


tween roofs with dripping eaves, and those in which the 
water is collected in gutters. In the former rase iho roof 
projects several inches, or even feet, beyond the walls, and 
the water running from the roof cither drops at once on tho 
ground, or is collected in troughs fixed under the margin of 
the eaves, and conducted by them to descending pqios. 
This arrangement has a clumsy appearance, and is ptubaps 
unnecessary where a sufficient projection is given to the 
oaves, though it is essential to the dryness of the walls when 
they are of the diminutive size often adopted by mudcin 
builders. In gutter roofs the timbers do not extend to the 
outside of tho walls, which are carried up as parapets, of a 
reduced thickness, to such a height as to conceal the roof 
either wholly or partially. The gutters, which are troughs 
of wood covered with lead or other metal, are laid at the 
bottom of the slopes, just within tho parapets, and have a 
gentle inclination (usually about an inch in ten feet), to 
cause water to run freely towards the pipes. In extensive 
roofs it is well to use two or more falls instead of one, that 
the elevated end of the gutter may cover as little of (lie roof 
as need be. Similar troughs are often used in llie valley.s. 
Gutters arc generally made wide enougli for a man to walk 
along them, and should be sufficiently capacious to avoid all 
risk of overflowing during a sudden heavy fall of rain 
Tho degree of slope given to the inclined faces of a roof 
varies according to the covering material employed, as well 
as to the climate. Tho anticiit Grecian temples had very 
low, or pediment roofs, varying from about 12° to about 1(1°, 
the height being from one-ninth to one-seventh of the span. 
In Roman buildings the inclination is somewhat greater, 
being usually 23** or 24°, or from oiie-fifllh to iwo-nmtlis of 
tho span. The general iptroduction of the pointed stylo of 
architecture led to the u.se of very high-pitched roofs, n very 
common proportion being that in winch the length of the 
rafters is the same as the span, so that they formed an equi- 
lateral triangle. In comparatively modern domestic archi- 
tecture in this country, it has been considered desirable for 
tho length of the rafters to ho three- fourths that of the span, 
and an angle of 45° is still considered by some to be tho best 
pitch when plain tiles are used. As builders can, in the 
present day, obtain excellent covering materials, the pilch 
may be ma«lc of any required degree, down to tlio low 
Grecian pediment, and it therefore depends on the style of 
architecture and the taste of the builder ; the most coiiimou • 
height being from onc-fourth to one-third of the span. 
High roofs discharge rain the most rapidly, and do not re- 
tain snow so much as those of low pitch ; but where they 
have gutters they are liable to become choked by snow 
sliding into them, and to overflow from water running into 
them faster than the pipes can convey it away. Steep roofs 
may be covered with small slates, and are less likely. to be 
stripped by violent winds. Low roofs, in conseiiuence of 
their superior lightness, are less expensive, the timbers not 
only being shorter, but of proportionately smaller scantling, 
and they press less injuriously on the walls. The following 
table, extracted from Tredgold’s ‘Elemenlary Principles of 
Carpentry,* shows the proper angle for roofs covered with 
the materials specified in the first column, the la.sl column in- 
dicating the comparative W'eight of each kind of covering : — 


CoTpring, 

Tnclinalion to 
the liorizon. 

llpif'litot'ruuf 
lu partNur 

Ihe span. 

Wei:;ht upon 
dquari' of 

Copper or lead . . . 

3“ SO' 

A ] 

^copper 100 
[lead... 700 

Slates, large 

22° 

1 

S 

1120 

Ditto, ordinary . . . 

26“ 33' 

1 

A 

000 to 500 

Stono slate 

29" 41' 

* 

23S0 

Plain tiles 

29“ 41' 

1 

17H0 

Pan-tiles 

Thatch of straw, 

24“ 

i 

C50 

reeds, or heath . . 

45" 




In describing the timber-work of an ordinary roof, each of 
tho planes of which it is composed may be considered to be 
bounded by a frame, the parts of ^yhich ha\o tho giMicml 
name of bordering pieces. Those which join the w'all an* i he 
wall-plcUes ; that at the meeting of two faces, parallel to llie 
wall-plates, is the ridge-piece ; and the inclined bars extend- 
ing from Iho wall-plates to the ridge-picce are those 

which form the salient angles in hipped roofs being distin- 
guished as hip-rafters. The support necessary for the ex- 
ternal covering is given by a series of ruffbrs or inclined bars, 
extending from the wall-plates to the ridge-picce, and placed 
• A square of rooftug contain* 100 square feet. 
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parallel with each other at equal distances. In a hipped 
roof, the rafters near the ends, being parallel with the others, 
are necessarily diminished in length, extending from the 
walhplato to the hip-raflov instead of the ridge-piccc. All 
such pieces, being shorter than the length between the wall- 
plate and the ridge-piece, arc called yac/t rafters. 

It is not usual to vary the scantling, or transverse dimen- 
sions of rafters, in any consideriible degree, on account of 
their various lengths ; nearly the same scantling being used 
in all buildings, and the required strength being obtained 
by introducing intermediate supports between the wall- 
piates and ridge-piece where the size of the roof renders 
suih necessary. This additional support is supplied by 
horizontal rectangular bars called purlins^ placed under the 
rafters in such a manner as to divide their length into two 
or more equal parts, the ends of the purlins being fixed to 
the sides of the bordering frame. -Like the ral^tcrs, the 
purlins are not much varied in thickness according to the 
strain upon them, hut they arc in furn supported by a series 
of bars placed eciuidistant from eaidi other, and parallel 
with the rafters, hut with their upper face in the same 
plane as the lower face of the purlins. Those arc called 
princifal or, for hiovlly, principals^ to distinguish 

them from ihe first described, or common rafters. Where 
it is desirable to buve room by reducing the thickness of a 


roof, the purlins may, as shown in fig, 1 5. bo notched into 
the principals and common rafters, but this practice is not 
to bo recommended, as it weakens the timbers. Where 
principals are used, their lower ends are mortised into the 
ends of a iie-heamt which stretches across the building, and 
rests upon the wall-plates. This beam keeps the lower ex- 
tremities of the principals from separating, and discharges 
the weight of the roof on the walls in a vertical direction, 
relieving them entirely from the lateral thrust of the 
rafters. The triangular frame formed by the two principals 
and a tie-beam, with any bars it may comprise for additional 
strength, is called a trusSy and such frames being placed at 
I regular intervals, the timber-work between any two of 
them is called a bay of roofing. The lower extremities of 
i the common rafters, being elevated by this arrangement 
■ above the wall-plates, arc supported by pole plates^ or pieces 
I of timber parallel to the wall-plates, resting on the ends of 
the tie-beams. The supporting framo-work altogether is 
I called a carcass-roqf. 

Fig. 7, which represents a small carcass-roof support cef 
by four trusses, and having one purlin only between the 
wall-plate and ridge piece, may assist the reader in com- 
prehending the arrangement of the parts enumerated ; and 
their names will be' found more distinctly by refei ring tc 
ike leprcsentalbn of a more complicated truss at fig, 1 1. 



In this figure the common rafters are represented on one 
lialf of the roof only, that the trusses may be more dis- 
tinctly seen ; ainl the end walls are omitted for the same 
reason. 

The proper construction of the trusses of a roof, with re- 
ference to the size of the building and the weight of the 
covering, is a matter requiring much scientific knowledge. 
For the want of this it is not unusual to encumber trusses 
with much more timber than is necessary or useful ; and 
the disadvantage of this is not confined to the increased 
weight and cost of the roof, as superabundant tirnbor.s fre- 
quently occasion injurious strains, and the increased num- 
ber of joints adds to the risk of derangement by the shrink- 
ing and warping common to all timber constructions. The 
general principles to be acted upon may be illustrated by a 
few diagrams; but in the limited space devoted to this 
article no attempt can be made to describe all the modi- 
iications required by the ever- varying forms of buildings; in 
the design of which it is too common, instead of assigning 
its due importance to the roof, to treat it as an unsightly 
feature, to be concealed as much as possible from view. 

In a roof formed as shown in fig, B, consisting simply of 
two inclined planes abutting on the walls, it is evident that 
the weight of tho rafters and Ac, as well as that of the 
covering sustained by them, will have a tendency to thrust 
out the walls. This tendency ordinary walls havo not the 


h 



strength to resist, ahd therefore it becomes necessary to add 
the beam ac {fig, 9), which, by receiving the outward thrust 


of the rafters, relieves the wills of lateral strain. If tho 
tension of the tie-beam ac bo suillcicnt to resist Ihe extend- 
ing force of the rafters without sensible elongation, the only 
effect that such a roof ean have upon Ihe walls is a vertical 
pressure on each, equal to half its weight; and it cannot 
fall without tho lic-beain, which acts the part of a cord or 
chain, being pulled asunder, or the rafters being crushed. 
If the materials were perfectly rigid, no additional pans 
would be required; but a.s they are not so in ]>raclicc, iL 
becomes necessary, whan the timbers are of considerabhi 
length, to provide means for counteracting their tendency lo 
sinking, or sagging. By adding a bar shaped like bd (fig, 
10), the centre of I ho tie-beam may be suspended from the 
crown of tho roof. This piece is called a king^post, but tlic 


b 



name is perhaps not a good one, as, though it appears like 
a post to suppott the ridge or crown of the root; it is in 
reality a tie, supported by it, and sustaining, instead of 
resting upon, the centre of tho tie-beam. By cutting 
the king-j^st out of a piece -of wood of larger scantling than 
tho shank of tho post itself, projections of tho shape indi- 
cated in the cut may bo formed at its ends. These arc culled 
joggles, and tho.se at tho upper end form a wedge between 
the heads of the rafters, like the kov-stpne of an arch. It is 
evident that a weight pressing on the projecting joggles at 
the base of the king-post will be by it transmitted to ibt; 
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frown of Ihe roof. These therefore form fixed points, from | 
which support may bo obtained, by means of struts or 
hnicPSt a*'d /, for the centre of each rafter. Where pur- 
lins are added, they rest on those points of tho principal 
rafters that are thus supported by struts, as may be seen by 
reference to fg, 7, It may bo observed that this truss con- 
sists of two pieces (the tie-beam and king ])ost) in a state of 
tension, and four (the two rafters and the two struts) in a 
state of compression; and that in every well-contrived 
truss, however the .number of its component p&rts may be 
increased, every bar is in one or oilier of iheso states. Those 
parts which are in a state of tension, acting merely as cords 
to bind the truss together, may be and sometimes are 


I fumed of slender rods of wrought iron : hut the others, 
ru'cding 'iliirriov'' as well a*- colie-;.,o. •vi|C- > ' 
tiili ruble sub^lancl; and arc iheicfoie hk. i. | 
wood or cast-iron. Soniotiim s iln* Unio pi>‘ ». 
with, and its office performed bv iwo 
qiifiPfhpnsfitt at equal dI^laIlC(•^ fioni i lie con* roof {l-e In.- 
Ill order to keep these m their right position, a -hori h(»n 
zontal beam, called & rollar-heamt is iiiserled between tlicir 
upper extrem ties, and another, termed a atrainijig-^UI, 
between their lower ends. This arrangenniU is explained 
by y/^. 11, which also shows the po.silion of other pans of 
a truss. One side is represented as a gutter-roof, and tho 
other with eaves. 



The auxUianj or cushion rqflers^ »i, nu ai'o pieces occa- 
sionally added, in large roofs, to strengthen tho principals; 
and they, with the collar-beam, &.c., form a complete truss 
within them. The trusses of truncated roofs are formed in 
this manner, the collar-beam forming, as it were, the key- 
stone of the arch, and being surmounted by ^ camber- beam, 
tlie upper edge of which is formed into two slightly inclined 
planes, to give the necessary slope to the lead covering. In 
such a roof, pieces of wood resembling ridge-picces are in- 
serted at the angles formed by tho meeting of the rafters 
with tho horizontal bars that support the fiat. 

The following representation of a very simple truss, from 
Nicholson’s * Carpenter and Joiner's Companion,* illustrates 
the use of slender king-posts and queen-posts of wrought- 
iron, and shows how the stress of every part of the roof may 
be brought to bear on tho ridge. The lower ends of the struts 
rest in stirrups attached to the vertical rods, and the weight 



bearing on tho strut a is imparted, through b and c, to tlie 
king-post. The tie-beam is suspended by bolts from caeh 
of tho vertical rods, and the ends of the rafters arc secured 
to the tie-beam by iron straps passing round them, and 
bolted to the beam at d, d. Trusses on the same principle 
may be made of timber only. 

In curb roofs the upper rows of rafiers are called curb- 
Tttflers, and the horizontal bars that receive the upper ends 
of the lower rafters, and tho feet of the curb-rafters, arc 
k nflyn as curb-plates, Tho proper position of equilibrium 
fo4|ke rafters of a curb-roof may be ascertained by very 
sii^fic means, within the reach of persons not possessed of 
sufneient mathematical knowledge for determining it by 
calculation. If the rafters arc to be equally loaded, as in a 
roof entirely covered with one material, this position will be 
exactly the reverse of that which they would take by gravity, 
were they suspended in a chain or festoon, tho joints being 
flexible, if they are framed together in this position of 
equilibrium, they will balance each other like the stones of 
an arcli ; and the tie-beams, posts, and braces will have no 
other office to perform than that of resisting such irregular 
strains as might tend to alter their arrangement Tho 
rafters thus suspended would fall into the position abede. 
Jig, 13, a line drawn through the angles Mng a catenarian 
P. C., No, 1249, ■ 


curve; and a^f/c'd'e\ in the Kiinc figure, rcprc.*-enls the 
corresponding position in which they should be placed in 
an equally loaded roof. If tho rafiors b* c' and c'd' are to 



bear a greater weight than a' and d^e\ they will, if pro- 
portionately loaded when suspended in a curve, fall in such 
a way as to incicavc the angles abc and ede, and diminwh 
6 erf, thereby indicating their proper position in the roof. 
When tho roof is to be loaded unequally, and more on one 
side of tho ridge than tho other, as it would bo if 6' c', were 
to be covered with lead, and the other planes with slates, a 
corresponding weight added to the eeiilre of gravity of he 
will eause tho bars to arrange themselves ns abode Jig, 14, 
the angles of which, being transferred to the roof, give the 
position of equilibrium a'b'c'd'e'. This practical method 
of finding the proper angles of a curb roof may be applied 
under all circumstances, the dimensions of I he experimental 
bars being proportionate to those of the rafters, and their 
centres of gravity being loaded according to the pressure to 
be sustained by each plane of the roof. The great advan- 
tage of curb-roofs consists in the space they afford for cham- 
bers in the roof, such chambers being lighted by dormer 
windows in the lower iitblincd faces. When the trusses of 
the roof form partitions betw'ceu the bed-rooms, their ])osts 
and braces ate so arranged as to leavooncor more door- 
ways for communication between them. 

In roofs of very large span it h often desirable, in order 
to avoid running up to a great height, to form two or more 
ridges. When intermediate support can be obtained from 
an itioti walls, such constructions may be regarded as coin- 
inations of two or more distinct roofs placed side by side. 
Fig, 15 is an example of a roof of large span without any 
intermediate support, and having a large available space 
between the tie and collar bcam.s. It represents the foun 
of tho trusses, which were placed fifteen feet apart, of a roof 
of eighty feet span, erected over Drury-Laiie Theatre in 
1793. 

It is sometimes necessary, in order to obtain additional 
height inside a building, to raise tho tic-bcam above the 
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level of the top of llic In small spans tliis may 

be clone by the simple arrangement called the carpenter's 
h(Kut (A, Fi^. IG). in which a Arm union is eflbctcd between 
the beam and the rafters without the use of nails or pins. 
Siicli a roof can only press injuriously on llie walls hy the 
raflers sinking into a ctmravo form, which however their 
lower ends are very liable to do. In such a case additional 
strength may be obtained by inserting a longitudinal truss, 
as in B, Fig- 16, where c represents the end of the truss, 



w'hich should be firmly built into the gables, d and e aro 
side views of two longitudinal trusses suitable for such a 
situation, the Arst being stiffened by an arch of iron notched 
into the short vertical pieces, and the second formed of tim- 
ber only. Similar trusses are occasionally introduced under 
the purlins. Roofs without ties may be greatly strength- 
ened by the use of parabolic curves of iron, notched into 
the rafters of each inclined face, and abutting on the wall* 

5 Uites, which in such a case arc Armly bolted together, 
'ho timbers of such a roof may be framed together in 
])lanes, each having a distinct ridge-piece, and the ridges 
being screwed or otherwise Armly connected together. The 
curves may be cast in short segments, as they are com- 
pressed when in use. it being merely necessary to provide 
that the joints should always abut oil a rafter. Tredgold, 
in his * Elementary Principles of Carpentry,’ recommends 
the use of similar curves, of either wood or iron, in the 
trusses of an ordinary roof, hy which the derangement often 
arising from the shrinking of the king-posts ami queciv posts 
may be avoided. In this case the curves take the place of the 
principal rafters, and, if made of wood, may bo constructed 
of short straight pieces, arranged as shown in Fig- 17, and 
held together by bolts or wooden keys. When curved tim- 



ber can be obtained it is to be preferred, as it reduces the 
number of joints. For small roofs timbers may bo bent 
into the required form, as it is found that a piece of wood 
the tbicknesa of which does not exceed Taitth part of its 
length, may be bent into a curve rising one-eighth of its 
span without impairing its elasticity. Two such pieces 
may be laid together, and bent byHwialing a rope attached 
to their ends, as is done in tightening the frame of a bow 
or pit saw ; and, being bolted together while curved, they 
will spring back but little when the rope is relaxed. An- 
other mode of forming siioh a rib is to take a piece of wood 
whose thickness is about one-sixtieth of its length, and 
cutting along the middle with a thin saw from each end, 
leaving about oight feet in the,.centrQ solid. The beam may 
then be bent, and bolted or pinned together as before de- 
scribed. In either case the rib should be bent about one- 
fourth more than it is intended to remain, to allow for 
springing back. A parabolic curve is the form most re- 
commended ; but a circular arc, rising half the height of 
the roof^ will answer the purpose. Fig- 18 represents the 
truss of a truncated roof strongthened by a curved rib, the 
suspending pieces being, when the rib is fbnncd in the man- 
ner first described, placed at each joint, and each consist- 


ing of two pieces, ono on each aide of tho rib, notched to it 
aim the beam, and fastened by bolts and straps. 


Fig- 18 , ^ 
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One of the advantages of this mode of construction is 
that the tio-bcams may be suspended from any number of 
points, which is important in large spans, where the beams 
have (0 be formed of several nieces scarfed together. 
[Scarfing.] Diagonal braces, tliough unnecessary with 
parabolic curves, may bo added to meet accidental strains, 
as .shown by the dotted lines in the cut. This principle of 
construction, with an arc cotiiposed of several pieces ot tim- 
ber, was followed in one of the largest roofs ever built, that 
erected in 1791 over a riding-house at Moscow. The span 
of this roof, which has been said to bo tho most extensive 
in the world, is stated by Tredgold at 233 feet, the slope 
being about 19^ and the external dimensions of the build- 
ing 1920 by 310 feet. He states that it had sunk so much 
that it was proposed to add a second curve for additional 
strength. 

A simple and economical roof, invented hy Mr. A. IT. 
Holdsworth, and rewarded by the Society of Arts in 1820, 
is supported by curved ribs of timber applied in a different 
manner. A detailed description is given in the 38th volume 
of the Society’s * Transactiuti.s,' but Ftg - 19 will sufficiently 
e.x plain the principle of its cuiistructiou * a is a beam 



serving as a tic-beam, and also to support the upper floor of 
the building; b b are cunred ribs, formed in a similar man- 
ner to those just described, the lower ends of which are 
firmly secured to the tie-beam a - . Tlic principal rafters rest 
on these ribs, and iheir lower ends bear upon short timbers 
resting on the walls, tbeso pieces being fastened by strong 
iron straps to the curved ribs, to cuiintcracl the uul\\ard 
thrust of ihe rafters. By this arrangement tho whole of tho 
interior of tho roof, which is usually encumbered with king- 
posts, queen-posts, braces, &c., is rendered available for use- 
ful purposes, in addition to which it effects a considerable 
saving of timber. 

Wrought- iron straps of various forms ore very useful, 
when judiciously applied, in strengthening tho joints of a 
roof. They should bo fixed with regard to the unavoidable 
tendency of the timbers to shrinking, so that while they 
may, in some cases, counteract or lessen its effect, they may 
so far yield to it as to prevent a strain which should come 
upon a timber, being entirely thrown, by its alteration of 
form, upon the strap. Tie-beams are often suspended to 
tho trussing-posts by means of strops, so arranged as to 
allow the beam to be keyed up to its true position in case 
of tho roof sinking. When this is not the case, the ties aro 
sometimes drawn up into a slightly convex or cambered 
form, to meet the same contingency. Height wav be 
gained inside a building by disposing the timbers as 
29, the want of a continuous tie-beam being coropemted 



for by an iron strap to unite the ties to the bottom of the 
king-post at a; but it is evident that tho safety of the plan 
must depend wholly on the stra|>a, wbicb alone counteract 
the P^t^var(} thrust of tlwraf^ra. ^ , 
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In roofing a church with a navo and side aisles, the con* 
tinuity of the tie-beams may be dispensed with, interme- 
diate support being obtained from columns. It is however 
necessary to guard carefully against any lateral strain to 
the columns. 

Many of the high-pitched roofs of old Gothic churches 
and halls are very ingeniously contrived, but they often 
throw great pressure on the walls, owing to the absence or 
elevated position of the ties ; thereby rendering very solid 
walls and buttresses necessary. The Norman roaf is an 
ingenious contrivance for tho construction of roofs of largo 
span with small pieces of wood. Fig. 21 shows this arrange- 
ment, in which all the rafters abut on joggled king-posts, 
of which thoro are several, their relative position being 
maintained by diagonal braces. The timbers of this kind 



of roof are often left visible, being so carved as to have an 
ornamental effect. Such a roof may be made to exert very 
little injurious pressure on the walls. 

When the space covered in is of an irregular shape, it is 
best to arrange the inclined planes of the ro<if in a similar 
manner to tHosc of a rectangular building, leaving a level 
platform in the centre, corresponding to the plan of the in- 
closed space. AVhere the space covered is circular, ellipti- 
cal, or polygonal, although the construction of the roof may 
appear more complicated to the eye. it is, in fact, simpler 
and easier than that of a quadrangular building, the strain 
of the roof being more equally distributed. The nearer a 
roof approaches to a circle in plan, the stronger it will be, 
thti parts deriving that mutual support from each other which 
forms tho distinguishing character of the dome. Domes of 
wood, of great size, navo been made without trussing, 
simply by fil ming tho timbers into curved ribs abutting on 
the walbplate.s, which then form a circle, and kept in their 
proper positions by horizontal circles framed with them at 
intervals. As the ribs approach the upper part of the dome, 
the intervals between them diminish in width, to allow for 
which every second or third rib is discontinued at intervals, 
the ends of the ribs thus discontinued being received by the 
liorizontal circles, which may be compared to purlins, the 
nba taking the place of rafters. The wooden dome formerly 
existing at tho Halle aux Blf s, at Paris, was a remarkably 
bold example of this kind, being 200 feet in diameter, and 
having a large opening in the centre. It was built at iho 
.suggestion of M. Moulineau, and, having been destroyed by 
fire, has been replaced by a similar structure of iron, but of 
smaller dimensions. 

When the roof approaches the circular form, but not 
sufTicienlly to have llie character of a dome, k may bo con- 
sidered as consisting of several trusses resembling those of 
ail ordinary roof, but so contrived as to intersect each other 
in the centre; thd king-post being common to all the 
trusses. Fg. 22, representing a design for a polygonal 
roof, from Nicholson, may illustrate this, and exemplify 
also some of the applications of iron straps : a shows the 
form of the strap by wbioli the tics are secured to the king- 
post; the post having as man^ faces, and the strap ^s 
many arms, as there are trusses m the roof. 



Though the number of contrlvanees for the construction 
of roofii is very great, as may be seen hv teforence to varioua 


works on carpentry, allusion can here be made to only one 
other. It is an admirably simple plan for makum a very 
Hat roof, described in the 37th volume of the ‘Transactions’ 
of the Speiely of Arts, in u communication from the in- 
ventor, Mr. Smart. The beams or rafters are cut, with a 
circular saw, as shown at a, /g. 23, while b represents their 
form when in use, a wedge being inserted between the ends 
of the parts that are elevated into a sloping position. Tlicso 
maybe raised to an angle of lU^or 12^ and will boar a grout 



weight, as they cannot be depressed without thrusting off 
the ends of the beam, or breaking the lower part of it by 
tension. This is called, by the inventor, the bmv and siring 
rafter^ and was used by him to support a roof at the Ora- 
nanee Wluuf, Westminster Bridge. Strong laths were 
nailed upon the rafters, and on these a platform of bricks 
was laid in cement, the whole being covered with tiles also 
bedded and pointed with cement, and twice coated with hot 
linseed-oil. Tho cost of this roof is stated to be not more 
than half that of lead. For a further notice of the experi- 
ments of tho inventor of this simple truss, see Trussing. 

In the valuable practical works of Nicholson, Tredgold, 
&c. the methods of calculating the strength necessary in 
the various parts of a roof may be found; and in the ' Prin- 
ciples of Carpentry,* by the latter author, tables are given 
of the dimensions suitable for different spans. The table 
here quoted rcfei*s to a roof similar to Jig. 7 ; the trusses 
being not more than ten feet apart, ana the pitch at an 
angle of about 27® with the horizon, for a covering of slates. 
The scantlings arc suited for yellow fir, and must be some 
what increased for timber of inferior quality. 


Span. 

Ti?-beam. 

King-post j 

I'rineipal 
Kalters. ' 

1 

Rraccs. ’ 

Purlma. 

1 

Coinmott 

HutU'is 

Feet, 

Itirlies. 

Inches. 

luchefl. 

lnrhc.4. 1 

Inched. 

Inches. 

20 

0JX4 

4X3 

4X4 

3iX2 1 

8 X4i| 

3.iX2 

22 

9^X5 

5X3 

6X3 

3JX2i 

8}X5 

3JX2 

24 

lO^XS 

5X3.i 

5X31 

4 X2J 

8ix5 

4 X2 

26 

lliX5 

5X1 

5X4i 

4iX2i! 

1 Six 5 

1 4iX2 

28 

IIHXG 

1 6X4 

6X»i 

4iX2? 

1 bJX5i 

44 x 2 

30 

12ixG 

6X4.> 

6X4 

4JX3 

I 9 X5J 

1 

1 4iX2 


For the strength of different materials, under various cir- 
cumstances, the reader may consult Materials, Strength 
OF, vol. XV., p. 8. As a general remark, it may be observed 
that oak, when exposed to tension, is weaker than fir, and 
is therefore less adapted for tics. Being however less com- 
pressible, it is usually preferred for rafters, straining pieces, 
and struts; but Tredgold observes that its greater tendency 
to warping in summer renders it less fit for rafters and 
purlins than foreign fir. Cast-iron is not much used, except 
111 fire-proof roofs, and each piece requires to be well tested. 
Wrought-iron is very useful for straps and fastenings, and 
also for ties and trussing-posts; but care is always necessary 
to guard against imperfections, which are more likely to 
pass unobserved than in wood. Wherever iron is applied, 
provision should, be made for its expansion and contraction, 
and it is desirable to protect it from oxidation by painting. 
Though iron is far stronger for its size than any kind of 
timber, it is neither so strong nor so cheap as yellow fir, 
weight for weight. 

The joints in the frame-work of a timber roof are of va- 
rious kinds, according to the natulre of the strain they have 
to resist. They should be formed with great care, and with 
due regard to such probable changes of form as all construc- 
tions of timbers are liable to from shrinking and warping. 
Cocking or cogging is the name given to that kind of join- 
ing ill which one piece of timber, in a state of tension, is 
so attached to another that it cannot be drawn away without 
one piece breaking. Fgs, 24 and 25 represent two methods 
of cocking the ends of tie-Wms on the wall -plates, 
giving a plan and elevation of each. In both figures a 
represents the beam, and b the wall-plate. In the first 
plan, which was formerly much practised, the contraetion 
of the dovo-tailed end of the beam would allow it to bo 
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Fig. 24. Fig. ‘2;>. 



drawn considerably out of its place, and would therefore 
permit ihe walls to spread; but in the second the amount 
of contraction is diminished, ownig to the sraall width of 
the rectangular tongue that enters the lie-beam, while its 
position is such as to prevent the beam being drawn out of 
its place beyond the actual extent of the contraction of the 
tongue. The shrinking of the joggles of king-posts and 
queen-posts is often productive of serious derangement, a 
ciicurastance greatly in favour of the substitution of iron for 
wood for such parts, especially in large roofs. This inconvo- 
nienco is sometimes avoided by making the upper ends of 
the principal rafters abut immediately upon each other, as 
repre.scnted in fig. 12. A similar arrangement is made, in 
some cases, where wooden king- posts are used, the king- 
post and rafters being strapped together with iron. The 
sinking of a roof, particularly if it bo of low pitch, is very 
injurious to the mortise- and- tenon joints of the struts and 
rafters, by throwing the strain on the shoulders of the 
tenons in such a way as to break off the tenons or splinter 
the wood. To guard against such injuries, it has betMi pro- 
posed by M. Perronet, a French engineer, instead of making 
the tenons and joggles square, to form them into circular arcs, 
the centres being at the opposite end of the strut or rafter. 
This plan appears worthy of general adoption, as it allows 
the joints to accommodate tliemselvcs to changes of form 
without injury. All the timbers of a roof are usually fitted 
and framed together on the ground, and taken to pieces 
again before being elevated to the building. 

Allubiun has been made in a previous column to the 
various materials used for the covering of roofs, w’ith refer- 
ence to the different degrees of inclination suitahlo for 
them. Tliatched roofs Jiave been considered by some to 
maintain the most equable temperature in tiie buildings 
covered by them, keeping out alike the extreme heat of 
summer and cold of winter. They are objectionable on 
account of their harbouring vermin, being easily damaged 
by wind, and dangerously combustible. The frequent re- 
parrs required make thatch also an expensive material. 
Be.'^ides straw, reeds and heath arc sometimes used for 
thatching, and possess the advantage of greater durability. 
Tiles admit heat and moisture more than good slates. Pan- 
tiles, having no holes for nailing through, arc simply hung, 
by ledges, upon laths nailed to the rafters. Plain tiles, laid 
in mortar, and over-lapping, so as to be double thickness 
every w’here, make a very good though heavy covering. 
Tiles of a peculiar form, called hip-tiles, are used for cover- 
ing salient angles; and gutter tiles, which are similar to 
them, but placed with the concave side upwards, ,in the 
valleys or receding angles. Slates arc laid in various ways. 
They are sometimes nailed down on a close boarding; or, if 
large, on battens, or pieces of wood from two and a half to 
three inches wide, and three-quarters of an inch to an inch 
thick, which are nailed to the rafters at intervals regulated 
by the length of the slates. Lozenge-shaped slating is occa- 
aionally used, and has an ornamental appearance, but is 
easily injured, as there is but one nail through each slate. 
It is always laid on boarding. For what is called patent 
slating the best large slates arc selected, and fi.xcd without 
either boarding or battening, the common rafters being 
placed at such a width as to come under the joints. The 
slates are screwed down, the courses over-lapping about two 
inches. The meeting joints are covered by fillets of slate 
about three inches wide, set in putty, and screwed down ; 
and the hips and ridges arc sometimes covered in the same 
manner^ ttiough it is best in all such cases to use lead. 
Patent slating, when well executed, is water-tight with as 
low a slope as one in six. In some districts lamince of stone 
are used in lieu of slates or tiles. Shingle.s, which are like 
slates, but made of wood, were formerly much used incovei* 
ing pyramidal steeples, and in roofs of steep pitch. They are 
stiU used ill the United tS tales, and are usually laid on 
boarding, in a similar manner to common slates. 

Sheets of metal are very convenient for covering domes. 


and curved or angular surfaces generally; and also for flat 
roofs, or such as have too little slope for slating. Lead is 
the most common material for such purposes, though cop- 
per, iron, tinned iron, and recently zinc, are also used. 
Lead terraces or flats are commonly laid on boarding or 
plaster. The joints are sometimes soldered, but the most 
approved method is to roll or wrap the edges into each 
other, making allowance for expansion and contraction. A 
full of a quarter of an inch in a foot is sufficient for surfaces 
covered with sheet metal. 

Cements of various kinds have been applied to the for- 
mation of roofs, and in some cases with success, though 
they have often been found to crack, and thereby' become 
permeable to water. Mixtures of tar with lime, sand, gravel, 
ashes, &c., have been recommended ; and asphalto has been 
applied to this purpose, apparently with great advantage. 
Compositions of tar, resin, and similar substances, spread 
upon sheets of coarse paper, have also been us^d. 

(Nicholson’s Architectural Dictionary, Practical Builder, 
&c., &c ; Tredgold’s Principles of Carpentry; Robison’s 
Mechanical Philosophy.) 

MOOYiiCorvus frugilegus, Linn.), This well-known gre- 
garious and familiar (for it seems to affect the neighbour- 
hood of man, and even not to be scared by the smoky 
atmosphere of great towns) is the Cof^acchia nera and Cor- 
nacchione of the Italians ; Graye, Grolle, Freuct, and Fray- 
onne of the French ; Corneille Moissoneuse of Hnsson ; 
Schwartze Kriihe of the Germans ; lloha of the Swedes ; 
Rook of the modern Hritish. and Ydfran of the antient 
British. 

Belon and Cuius, the latter of whom names the Rook 
Spermologus, seu Frugilega, appear to bo of opinion that it 
it is the ffir€f>fto\6yoc of Aristotle (Hist. Anim., viii. .1). It is 
doubtless, as Pennant observes, the Corvus of Virgil, ulio 
has happily described a flock of them 

* R pastu Uecedens u^iiio magiio.* (Oeojrg; lib, I , v. 381 .) 

Geographical Distribution.-^The Rook is spread over the 
greater part of Europe ; hut nowhere does it seem to be 
more abundant than in Great Britain and Ireland. Wooded 
and cuUivatcd districts are its ffivourite haunts. The farther 
north the observer goes in Scotland, the fewer rooks does he 
see. In Orkney and Shetland there are none, nor are ihere 
any in Guernsey and Jersey. They do not appear to be nu- 
merous in Denmurki nor in the southern districts of Sweden, 
nor in Russia and northern Asia, though they may be seen 
there. In Iialy the rook is common and permanent ; but 
it appeals to be migratory over a part of the continent of 
Europe. In France it is also common, and the following 
quatrain appears under the cut of it in the Portraits d'Oy- 
scaux : 

* J.iinaii Ic Prciix no hante le rivngc, 

El no to paUtque de graiiia ei dn ^ura, 

11 ost uyKoaii oommun, gros ol porvers, 

C/ui '(uKf on truupi>e, cl crio U rnvantage.* 

It occurs between the Black and Caspian seas: and Dr. 
Von Siebold and M. Burger note it among the European 
birds seen by them in Japan. 

Food, Habits, Grain, and insects especially, form the 
food of the Rook, and there can be no doubt that it amply 
repays the farmer for the seed which it takes, by itsassiuu- 
ity in clearing his land of wire-worms and the larvm of the 
eoc)ii-e\iaffei (MelolonthavuIgarish Those last are called 
Rook-worms in many places, and the birds maybe seen fol- 
lowing tho plough-tail to gather them up as the share ex- 
poses them. In the end of May and beginning of June, 
when the young are able to fly and go abroad with their 
parents, they may often be seen among the bright green 
leaves of the horse-chestnut and other trees bending the 
branches with their weight as they assemble to pick olF the 
cock-chaffers in tho winged stato. Wliore these birds have 
^bcen inconsiderately destroyed, on account of the suppusctl 
damage which they had done, a total failure of tho crops has 
made tho farmer glad to try to get them back again. Tlio 
stick-built nest contains four or five pale greenish eggs, 
blotched with dark greenish brown ; these are sometimes 
palmed upon the undiscerning for Plover’s eggs, but arc 
easily distinguished from them. Nut that a rook"s egg is by 
any means bad ; though far inferior in every respect to the 
other. The male is most attentive to the female while she 
is setting, and feeds her assiduously ; both are veiy indus- 
trious in supplying their young, and the skin u^ider tho 
tongue may at this season be often seen dilated into a kind 
of poach by the collected food. During tho building seascin 
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they have great squabbles among themselves about their 
nesls. An account of one of their battles with the Herons 
for the possession of a disputed territory is alluded to in the 
article Herons [vol.xii. p. 167]. They frequently visit their 
nest- trees in the autumn on their wav to roost in some dis- 
tant wood, and come to them for the purpose of repairing 
their nest, and setting about the business ot incubation early 
in March. 

The Rook is not without the power of mimicry granted 
so largely to the greater part of the true crows, is docile, 
capable of learning amusing tricks, and becomes much 
attaohod to the kind band that feeds it. It has been heard 
to ii^itate the note of a jackdaw (Hewitsoii) and the bark- 
ing of dogs so perfectly that if the mimic had been out of 
sight, no ear could have discovered the deception. (Macgil- 
livray.) 

Varieties. — ^Whito, pied, and cream-coloured. ‘A gen- 
tleman,’ says the charming author of tho History of Selbome^ 
* had two milk-white rooks in one nest. A booby of a carter, 
finding them before they were able to fly, threw them down 
and destroyed them, to the regret of the owner, who would 
have been glad to have preserved such a curiosity in the 
rookery. 1 saw the birds myself nailed against tho end of a 
barn, and was surprised to find that their bills, legs, feet, and 
claws were milk-wbite.’ These perhaps were perfect albinos, 
and might so have continued ; but instances arc not wanting 
where the original light colour deepens into the usual sable 
with ago. Mr. Yarrell quotes Mr. Hunt of Norwich, who 
states that a gentleman of his acquaintance had in 181G 
a young rook of a light ash-colour, most beautifully mottled 
all over with black, and the quill and tail feathers elegantly 
barred ; but when the bird moulted it became a jet-black 
rook, and in this state was suffered to join its sable brethren 
in iho fields. Mr. Yarrell remarks that this agrees with his 
own observations, and ho adds that accidental varieties will 
generally be found to bo comparatively small and weak 
birds; as these young birds increase in age and gain con- 
stitutional power, the secretions, bo observes, become per- 
fect, and the plumage assumes its natural colours, whilst the 
assumption of white feathers, by old birds, is probably tbo 
effect of the converse operation of the physiological law. 
^BrUish Birds.) 



Head aiiil Foot of Rook. 

It has been, and indeed still is with some, a question 
whether the loss of tho feathers at the base of the beak in 
the young rook upon the first moult, is or is not a specific 
distinction, or merely the result of denudation from plung- 
ing tho bill into the ground in search of prey. It must 
borne in mind that some foreign birds resemble the rook in 
this particular. Mr. John Black wall’s observations {Re- 
seareJus in Zoology) touching this matter are full of inte- 
rest He refers to § rook preserved in the Manchester 
Museum, which has its mandibles crossed near thoir extre- 
mities, but BO slightly that the malformation could not have 
interfered materially with the mode of procuring food usually 
resorted to by rooks, as is clearly shown by the denuded 


state of the nostrils and anterior part of the bead, both of 
which are entirely destitute of feathers. Bui be notices an- 
other specimen, in the possession of Mr. R. Wood of Man- 
chester, which has the mandibles greatly elongated and 
much curved, ‘Now,* says Mr. Blackwall, * it is evident 
that the bird possessing a bill thus formed could not ibru^i 
it into the ground in search of worms and larvm of insects, 
as the rook is known to do habitually ; and accordingly tbo 
plumage at the base of the bill of this individual, and the 
bristly feathers which cover its nostrils, are very conspi- 
cuous, not having sustained tho slightest injury. The opinion 
entertained by many persons that the naked condition of 
tbo nostrils and anterior part of the head is an original pe- 
culiarity in the rook, is thus satisfactorily proved to be incor- 
rect; indeed, the fact that young rooks exhibit no deficiency 
in these particulars, is sutlicicntly conclusive on this point : 
but the possibility of an entire species being endowed with 
an instinct destructive of a usual portion of its organization 
was probably never contemplated by these observers ; it is 
not surprising therefore that the inference deduced from a 
partial view of the subject should be erroneous.’ 

ROOKK. SIR GEORGE, ADMIRAL, the eldest son 
of Sir William Rooke, was born at his father’s seat, the 
priory of St. I.awrence near Canterbury, in the year 1G50. 
He entered tho navy as a volunteer, and at the age of thirty 
had attained the rank of post-captain. In 1689 he was sent 
out as commodore with a squadron to the coast of Ireland, 
where his services wore such as to induce William III. to 
promote him to the rank of rear-admiral of the red. lie 
soon afterwards bore a part in the indecisive action bolwcen 
the earl of Turringlon’s licet and that of the French admiral 
Tourville, off Beachy Head. 

In 1G9:2 Rooke was advanced to the rank of vice-admiral 
of the blue, and greatly distinguished himself in the battle 
off Cape La Hogue (properly La ilagjo) hetweeu tho 
French fleet and the combined EiiglKh and Dutch llects 
under admiral Russell, May 19, 1G92 ; but a \iart of the 
French licet having escaped into La Hogue, and being h.iulcd 
up so high that the English ships of the line could not reach 
them, Hooke volunteered on the following day to attack 
them with the boats of his squadron. This servico he per- 
formed at night under cover of a fire from his frigates and 
smaller vos^els ; and so well was Ins plan contrived, and so 
unexpectedly and suddenly executed, that though six Frcuudi 
three-deckers wore burnt that night and seven other ships 
of the line on the foUoviing morning, the loss of the English 
only amounted to ten men. For this exploit Rooke was re- 
warded with the rank of vice-admiral of the red, a pension 
of IGUO^. a year, and the honour of knighthood. 

After the peace of Ryswick in IG97, Sir Georgo Rooke 
was elected member of parliament for Porlsmouili ; and 
though he was attached to the Tory parly, then in opposition 
to the government, queen Anne, on her accession in 170i, 
appointed him * vice admiral and lieutenant of the admi- 
ralty, and also lieutenant of the ficets and seas of this king- 
dom,’ having previously constituted her royal consort prim e 
George of Denmark generalissimo of her forces by land and 
sea. 

The war of the succession had now commenced, and an 
attack upon Cadiz was resolved upon, the land-forces being 
under the command of the duke of Ormond, and the com- 
bined Engliah and Dutch llcots under Hooke. The at lack 
was begun, but, in consequence of the oppoiilion of ilie 
prince of Hesse, was not persevered in. Having received 
iiitelligcnce howe\cr that the Plate lleet, under convoy of a 
French siiuadron, had taken shelter in the purl of Vigo, the 
duke and Sir George re-;oUed to proceed there. The duke 
slorinod the town with 3000 men, while the iloct toi»k and 
destroyed seventeen ships; six galleons being taken by tl.e 
English and five by the Duicli, who burnt five olhoiN. The 
value of the specie and goods ^aken was esfimalcd at fi\e 
millions of dollars. 

Sir George Rooke having been joined by Sir (loudc-'lcy 
Shovel, with a large reinforcemoiU from England, tlw) le- 
solved to make an attack upon Gibraltar. On ihe of 
July, 1704. the prince of IIes>e, with 1800 mariucs was 
landed oil tho isihmns while the ships cummem ed ti civn- 
noiiado upon the fortress, which, having bicn kept up (or 
about six hours, tho Spaiiiard|i began to Hy from the bat- 
teries. The boats wore then niaiiued and armed, and the 
seamen succeeded in making tliemi»clvcs masters of the 
groat platform, which they retained till the following day, 
when a reinforcement of seamen enabled thorn to carry uu- 
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other strong battery, 'which put them in possession of most 
of the enemy's cannon. The governor then accepted the 
olTered terms of capitulation, and the fortress surrendered. 

On the 9lh of August, 1704, Rooke fell in with the French 
fleet under the Comte de Toulouse, who had recently put to 
sea from Toulon, with fifty-two ships of the line and twenty- 
four galleys. The French admiral endeavoured to get 
away, though, according to Rooke’s statement, he had a 
superiority of 600 guns, but on tho 13th of August Rooke 
brought him to action off Malaga. The battle began in the 
forenoon, and ended with the day, when the French went 
off to leeward, and, the wTathor beins hazy, cs<‘apod. This 
was a hard-fought battle. The Frencli lost upwards of 3000 
men. and the English upwards of 2000. 

Sir George Rooke on his return to England was received 
by queen Anne at Windsor with great distinction, but find- 
ing that the government was hostile to him, he resigned his 
employments, gave up his seat in parliament, and passed the 
rest of his life at his seat of St. Lawrence, where he died on 
tlie 24th of January, 1709, aged fifty-eight, and was buried 
in tho cathedral of Canterbury. He was thrice married. 
(CampbeU's Lives of the Admirals ; Locker’s Gallery of 
Greenwich HosjntaL) 

ROOKER, MICHAEL ANGELO, an artist of con- 
siderable merit as a landscape-painter and engraver, wa.s 
born in London about the year 1743. His father, Edward 
Rooker, also a skilful designer and engraver, who cxcelicrl 
in landscapes and archHectuial views, appears to have been 
a singular character, having for some time acted as a harle- 
quin at Drury-Lane Theatre. Michael Angelo was taught 
engraving by his father, and executed the head-pieces to the | 
‘ Oxford Almanack ’ for several years, from his own draw- j 
ings. In landscape-drawing, which is said to have been his ; 
favourite occupation, he was instructed by Paul Sandby, | 
whose style ho imitated. Ilis manner is not powerful, but j 
his drawings display much taste and feeling. For several j 
years Rooker painted the scenes for the Hay market Theatre. 
He was one of the earliest associates of the Royal Academy, ! 
and died on the last day of February, 1801, at the age of I 
fifty-seven or fifty-eight 

ROOS, PHILIP PETER, a painter commonly called i 
Rosa da Tivoli, from his long residence at that place, a as | 
born at Frankfort in 1655. Ho was instructed in art by 
his father, who was in the service of the landgrave of Hesse, 
by which prince Philip was sent to Italy, and allowed a pen- 
sion during the period of his study. On arriving at Rome, 
he applied himself assiduously to painting, and acquired a 
most astonishing facility of hand; indeed, such was his ra- 
pidity of execution, that C. le Blond, who was at the same 
time at Rome, declares that Roos copied in chalk the arch 
of Titus within half an hour, and that with a considerable 
degree of finish. Ho devoted his talents chiefly to painting 
animals, which he designed mostly from nature. To faedi- 
tate his studies he established himself at Tivoli, where he 
kept a kind of menagerie for the purpose of drawing from 
the life with correctness such animals as he required for his 
pictures. His other subjects generally represent pastoral 
scenes, witli herdsmen and cattle, and works of a similar 
nature, some of which are executed as large as life. His 
groups are composed with great judgment; and the land- 
scapes in his backgrounds, his skies and distances, are 
treated with surpassing truth, and executed in a masterly 
style. Yet, although he painted with great facility, his 
productions betray no appearance of negligence or inatten- 
tion; they are free, without being deficient in finish. His 
pictures, according to Lanzi, arc to he found in the galleries 
of Vienna. Dresden, and other capital cities of Germany, 
besides an immense number in Italy and many in England, 
though we have no specimen by his hand in the National 
Gallery. Ho was a member of most of the principal aca- 
demies of Europe. He is kaid by Huber to have etched a 
few plates of pastoral subjects, which arc very scarce. M. 
Pdries, in the *Biographie Universolle,* mentions three pic- 
tures by this master which were in the Mus6e Napoleon, 
but which were returned to Vienna, whence they had been 
taken, in 1815. These arc a view of the Cascade of Tivoli, 
a picture of animals, and a wolf devouring a sheep, the 
.andscape in which latter work was painted by Tempesta. 
(Vilkington’s Dictionary, by Fuseli ; Lanzi, Storia Pttiorica, 
ii. 174; Biogmphia Universelle,) 

ROOT, ^e mathematical use of this term has gradu- 
ally been extended, until it tua^ be defined as follows: 
every value 'of an unknown quantity which satisfies a gtven 


equation is called a root of that equation. Thus, 2, 1, 1-f 
V(-3) and 1 — V (*-3) are the roots, and all tho roots, of 
the equation 

(F*=5»»-125?*+16*-8. 

since they are the only algebraical formula) and arithmeti- 
cal numbers which satisfy it. On this general use of the 
term root, see Theory of Equations and Involution. 

The more common use of the term root is as follows : the 
seventh root of 8 is the incommensurable fraction whoso 
seventh power is 8, or tho solution of the equation 
Tiiere are altogether seven such solutions, one only arithme- 
tical, the others of the form a+6/%/.(—l) ; the method or 
obtaining the arithmetical solution has already been discussed 
in tho article Involution ; the importance of the Square 
Root will justify its consideration in an article apart. We 
reserve for tho present article the method of fiiidiiig and 
using any root (in the common sense) of any algebraical 
quuniily, a necessary completion of the article Negative 
AND Im1*OSS1BLK QUANTITIES. 

Every algebraical result is of the form a+5\/(-1) at 
widest, or may be reduced to that form. Here a and b arc 
meant to bo real algebraical quantities, that is, reducible 
to positive or negative whole numbers or fractions, com- 
mensurable or incommensurable. Thus, if 6=0, wc have the 
simple real quantity a ; if g= 0, we have the simple impos- 
sible quantity 6 V (— I ). It is indifferent, as to tuc present 
article, in what light tho impossible quantity V(- 1) is con- 
sidered; whether, as in Negative and Impossirle Quan- 
tities, upon that extended system of definitions which 
makes it explicable and rational, or upon the more common 
system in which it is used without such explanation : for 
wc arc now merely considering all algebraic formula) a.s 
results, subject to certain laws bv whiim their use is to be 
regulated, and without any reference to interpretation. 
When wc desire to consider only tho arithmetical root of an 
aritiimotical quantity, we shall use tho symbols sf, if, V. &i\, 
but tho oxpaneiitial fractions L &c. will denote tiny 
one of the algebraical roots of a formula. Thus Vi 6 means 

simply 4; but(lC)^ is an ambiguous symbol standing for 
cither -|-4 or —4, And when we have an equation which 
presents an ambiguous formula equated to an unambiguous 
one, we mean that the unambiguous side of the eiiuation is 

one of the values of the ambiguous one: in this scnise ( 
i( — l + VC— 3)). When we use the simple arillimeiical 
symbol V before an algebraical quantity, as in ^( — 3), we 

merely mean to signify that the two values of ( - 3)^ are dis- 
tinguished into + V ( S) and — V ( - 3). 

Let us now take a quantity of the form a-i-6V( — !)• 
Assume r cos. r sin. 9=6, which gives 

6 

r= :k V (6*-|-a^) tan. 

Let us choose for r, which is called the modulus of the 
expression, the positive value tj (6*-t-a*). We can llicn 
always make tho angle 9 give the equation 

«+6V (-1) =r cos. 9-fr sin 9 1) (1) 

identically true. If a and 6 he both positive, 9 must lie 
between 0 and a right angle, or between 0 and [Angle]: 
if a be positive and 6 negative, 9 must lie between jir and 
2w : if 6 be positive and a negative, 9 must lie between 
and YT : and if both bo negative, 9 must lie between tt and Jyt. 
Thus reducing angloH to degrees and minutes, 

2+3V(-I)=^13{oo 8.66® 19' + sin. ae"* 19' . V (- D 
- 2-f 3 V (~ 1 )= a/1 3 I cos. 123® 41 '-l-sitt, 1 23° 4 1' V ( - 1 ) 

2- 3 V (- 1)= Vl3 { cos, 303° 4l'-|-8in. 303° 41' V ( - 1 ) 
-2-3V(-1)=a/I 3 {cos.236°19'-t-Bin.236° 19' V(-l), 
Generally, if a and 6 bo positive, and if, returning to the 
theoretical mode of measuring angles, 9 be that angle 
which lies between Oand and has 6: a for its tangent, 
we must use 9 for a-f6 v<-l)f w-9 for -a-l-6V(-l)» 
2ir-9 for a-6V(-l)i and ir-f9 for --a-6V(-l). 

Again, since 9+26? has the same sine and cosine ns 9, 
when h is any whole number, positive or negative, if we 
take 9 so as to satisfy (i), we find that the following is also 
satisfied : 

a+6v'(-l) =r {cos. (9-|-2Air) + sin. (e+2h7r) . V (-1)} 

...( 2 ) 

for all integer values of h positive or negative, but not for 
any fractional value of A whatsoever. This and various other 
results of common trigonometry should be familiar to every 
student who attempts the present subject 
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Common multiplication makes it obvious that 
{cos* r+sin.a?. V(-l)} (cos. y+sin- y V(-l)} = 
cos. (ar+y) + sin. (x+y) V(- l) 
for all real values of x and y; so that if we represent 
cos. a?+sin. St. V(-l) by lyst we have *ia?Xijy=i|(a?+y). 
Now in Binomial Theorem it is proved that this equation 
cannot be universally true without giving as a consequence 
(iia;)’*=i}(Nst)> for all values of n, whole or fractional, positive 
or negative. Wo have then 

(cos. st+sin. X V(— l)}"=cos. wsc+sin. wjj. V(-"1)...(3) 
an equation which goes by the name of De Moivre’s Theorem. 
It is the key of the present subject. 

Let it now bo required to raise the nth power of a+ 
b — 1), n being integer or fractional, positive or negative: 
this includes every case of raising a power, extracting a root, 
performing both operations, and taking the reciprocal of any 
iWult. Reduce <1+6 V(— 1) to its equivalent form rjj(0+ 
2kir), or 

r {cos. (0+2Air) + sin. (()+26w) . V(-1)}f 
whence {a+6Vf-l)}«i8 {ni(0+2A7r)}« or #*"i|(7jd+2wA7r), 
or {<i+6V(-l)}’* 

= rn { cos. + 2n Aw) + sin .(ad + 2nA7r) . V( — 1 ) } , 

in which is found by purely arithmetical operation, and 
cos.(7zO+2nAw) and sin. (nO+2nA7r) by aid of the trigono- 
metrical tables. So many distinct values as the variation 
of A enables us to give to /2d+2nAw, so many values do wc 
find of { a+6 V( — D }"• Two angles are distinct when they 
are unequal, and do not differ by 2w or a multiple of 27r. 

Firstly, let n be a whole number, positive or negative, 
then 'Ink is always an integer even number, and there is 
only one value, namely, 

(a+6V(--l)}"=r»{cos. wd+sin. «d. V(-l)}. 

Nc.xt, lot 71 bo a fraction in its lowest terms, and, choosing 
4 

an example, say n=T- Let us examine ail the values of A, 
0 

from A=— 5toA=+6, making Aj^=«d+2/?Aw, 


,=-0 - 8ir, 

A_4= 


16 

4 

8,4.4 

‘T ^^-1= 

.-0- 

. », Aj_ - 9, Aj— j-e 

16 

24 

. -1-32 . - 

5 ^5 

0+-. 

r, j6+— W, AjSS- 


24 

T* 


Here it would seem as if from this set of the possible 
\ allies of A, we get eleven distinct values of the fifth root of 
llui fourlli power of a+6 V(— D- But a moment’s inspec- 
tion shows that A^,, A^, are not distinct angles, since 

they differ by multiples of 'ijr; neither are A_^ and Aji 
nor A_3 and Ag. nor A^g and Ag, nor A_j and A^. Also 
it will be found that for every value of A 

are all angles which differ, each from its predecessor, by 2?r ; 
80 that there are but five distinct angles in the whole series, 
which may be found by taking A^, Aj^.^, A;j_^, A^^^a, 
and A^^^, with any value of A positive or negative. And 
generally, if n«be a fraction whoso denominator (when the 
fraction is reduced to iU lowest terms) is q, it will be found 
that there are q distinct values of {a+6 V(— Ij}* mid no 
more. 

The most important cases are those in which r= I, or a’+ 
6«=1, in which cos. d + sin. dV(-l) may represent the | 
expression. And of this particular case, the most important 
more particular cases are 

dssO cos. d+sin. d/sf(— l)al 
dssir cos. d+sin. d V(- 1)= - 1 
9»|«r cos. d+sin. dV( — l)=V(—l) 
dsa|w cos. d+sin. dV( — 1)=2 — V(-l) 

Of these, again, tlie two 6rst ore the most important. 

Let : g, and let the question be to And the q gth 
roots of 1. Putting unity in the form cos. 2A7r+sin. 
2A?r. V("l)i these roots are the distinct values of 


2Air . 2Aw , t . Sw 

cos.*: — v(-l) or (cos. l-sin.— V(-l) 

* q ^ ^ 

2ir , 2ir . ^ 2ir 

Let cos. y + 


I*. 


!5 

T ' 


Then a/3-1, as will bo found by muhipUcation, and 

since a»=i. Congoqucntly, 
Since the senes of powers of a, pobiliie and netrative aro 
successions of glh roots of 1, the series of powers of /i will 
be the Ss-ime; and we may ihei efore select :heso roots at 
convenience from eilhel* series, or partly from one and partly 
from the other. Thus, if we would have the ten tenth roots 
of unity wo may form theni in pairs, as follows : 


2.0ir 


2 . Or 


flO and /3o give cos. — ± sin. V(- 1) both = i 


and /3* or a* 
tt* and or a® 
a* and /3* or a’ 


10 
2r 

eo8.-± 

4*r 

<«s. , ■ • ± 

co,.--± 
Sir 


sin. 


sin. 


a* and p* or a* . . cos. — + sin. 

IOt, . 
cos. — ± sin. 


a* and j3® or a* 


10 
2ir , 

10 

4rr 

Y-o-V(-i) 

()ir ^ 
T^V(-i) 

1 Oir 


10 


V( — l)bolh=s — I 


Of these twelve forms, ten only are distinct, giving the 
ten tenth roots rci^uircd. In this way the following theorems 
may be easily demonstrated. 

1. ITie (2m)th roots of unity are +1, 1, and the 

2/a— 2 quantities contained in 

2Air . 2Air , 
cos.— ±Mn.™V(-l) 


for all values of A from A= I to /<=/»— i, bjtli inclusive. 

2. The (2//i+l)lh roots of unity are 1 and 27a quantities 
contained in 


2At , . 

cos. ■; — — ± Sin. 
2w+l 


2kv 

2/a+l 


V(-l) 


for all values of A, from A=1 to Ama, both inclusive. 

3. If be one of the glli roots of unity, fi\ fji*, .... arc also 
gib roots, but do not contain all the q roots, unless fi be made 
from a value of A which is prime to g. Thus, if g=: 12, and 
A=:l, we get 

2t 2ir 

a=cos. + sin. — V( - 1) 


the list of roots is complete in I, a, a\ a® a“, and a‘* is 

1, is a, &c. 

But if wc make A=8,or take a*' for /a, wc have 

^^=:(r'2=a», ^'=rfl<»=raS &c., 

so that wc get no roots from this series but rA a\ I, which 
are only the three cube roots of I (cube roots are among 
twelfth roots). But choose n® (5 is prime to 12) and its vuc- 
cessive powers are a\ a”’, a** or a*, or <i*, a®* or «, or 
a®, rt®* or a", a<® or a\ or a®, <i*® or a*, a“ or a’, a*® or 
1, after which the series recurs in the same order. 

4. If 771 be any factor of g, all the 7ath roots of unity are 
among the gth roots. Thus, if g:/7z=r{;, and if a be the 
first of the series of gth roots, the ;ath roots are «*», a*", .... 
amu or 1. For (ao)"=a''"*=a?=li &c* All those powers 
of a which have exponents prime to g, may be called primi- 
tive gth roots of unity : thus the primitive 12th roots are a, 
a®, a\ a'*. 

5. The gth roots of unity exist in pairs of the .form 
cos. 0+sin. V( - 1). These pairs are are a and a?—', a' 
and av-*, &c., qr a and a-', a® and a*^ &c. 

Lot the question now bo to find theglh rootsof —1. If wc 
now take 

— 1 = cos. (ir+2AT') + sin, (ir+2Air) . V(— 1 ) 
wo have all Uhe gth roots in the distinct values of the 
formula * 

1 

^ (2A+l)7r , . (2A+1)T „ 

(- 1) =5 cos. + sin. — vC - 1). 

Q 7 


Let as: cos. ^ + sin. ^ V(— 1)» Ihcn the qlh roots re- 


quired are a, a\ a*,.... beginning with A=0, and 

ending with Asrg— 1. Thus, if /i be* any one root, all the 
odd powers of ft (positive or negative) are also roots, but do 
not contain among them all tiic roots unless the value of 
2A+1, from which ft is derived, be prime to g. Thus if g= 15 
and if we have (since a*®= U 
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—1, fif:=za^^a\ fi“= 

so that we only get, from the powers of «®, Iho distinct roots 
a®, a ,* — l, a\ which aro also the fifth roots of — 1. 
l?ut if 2A-f'l be prime to all the ^ih roots of —1 may be 
ohtaiiieil from /*. And as before, tf m be any factor of </, 
all the mth roots of — 1 are among the ^th roots. Also 
theao rylh roots occur in pafrs of llie form cos. (f) db 
sin. 0 Vc- 1), Ihc iJuiis being rt and aify *, a® and a 2 q \ 
iice., or ii and ii' *, aiid « - ^ &c. 

Every 91I1 root of —1 is one of the (2f^jth roots of +J» 
and the routs of +1 consist of all the qih roots of — 1 
and all the q\U lools of -ft. 

The following eiiuations will also be easily proved: — 


{VC -1)1 =cos. 


(2/f+i)ir 


+ sin. 


(2A+l)7r 




r 

i 


- v'(-l)}‘ = cos. 


(2/t+?i)y 


+ sitl. 


V2k+i)if 

Q 


V(-i). 


As it is not our object here to write on the applications 
of these forinul®, but only to supply an article of reference 
for those who may have’ forgotten or impel fcctly leimit 
the groundwork of this very important branch of analysis, 
we finUh here, referring to Series for such applications as 
fall within the plan of this work. 

ROOT is that part of a plant which is sent downwards 
into the earth, at the same time that the stem is sent up- 
wards into the air. Every part of the plant which exists 
underground is not root, as large portions of the stem itself 
may remain under the surface of the earth ; and large buds, 
called bulbs, also exist underground. These parts have 
been often confounded with the root. The creeping root, 
and some forms of the tuberous and bulbous roots of older 
botanical writers, are only so many different forma of the 
stem. [Stem.] 

The root is distinguished by certain structural peculiarities, 
by which it may be easily known from the stem. First, its 
ramifications are incgular, not having the symmetrical form 
of branches, nor are they developed like branches fiom 
biidh. Secondly, roots generally produce no leaf-buds. 
AVlien they do appear, which occasionally occurs, they arc 
called adventitious buds. Thirdly, roots never have leaves, 
scales, or other appendages developed upon their surface; 
and fourthly, the cuticle of roots is never found to possess 
stoinates, which are frequently very numerous on various 
parts of the stem. 

Tlic smaller divisions of roots are called fibrils^ which 
consist of a little bundle of ducts or spiral vessels, sur- 
rounded by woody fibres, lying in a mass of cellular tissue. 
At the apex of the fibril the cellular tiasue is loose and 
devoid of cuticle, from which cause it absorbs more rapidly 
the fluid by which it is surrounded than the other parts of 
tlie root. Although the terminations of the roots cannot be 
considered as special organs, they have been named by De 
Candolle spongelcts or spongioles, in reference to their ab- 
sorbing power. 

The relation between the size and extent of the roots and 
that of the branches varies very much. In some tribes, as 
the Conifurce and Palmaccm, the roots aro very insignificant 
compared with the size of the stem. In other plants the 
roots are much the longest, as in the lucern, &c. In the 
greater proportion of trees the roots extend wider than the 
branches, but do not penetrate so deep as the stem is 
high. 

The internal structure of the root resembles that of tho 
stem, but in Exogens the roots do not possess a central nith. 
The cellular tissue of many roots is exceedingly abundant, 
and on this account they aro used as articles df diet. Their 
nutritive property depends on the saccharine and other 
secretions which are deposited in the cells of the cellular 
tissue. Many of these roots, by attention to their culture, 
may be increased in size; and the growth of esculent roots 
is an object of importance in the kitchen-garden. The prin- 
cipal esculent roots are: the Jerusalem artichoke {Heliarf 
thus taberosu 9 )\ turnip i?apa); carrot (Z>aMCt/« 

Carota ) ; parsnip {Pastinaca saliva ) ; red-beet {Beta vul- 
garis) ; skirret Sisarum ) ; scorzonera, or viper’s-grass 
{Srorzonera hispanica); saUafy, or purple goatVbeard 
{Tragoj)Ogon porripolius) ; radish {naphanus sativus). 
Besides these, which are commonly cultivated, there are 
manv of our native plants wkioh possess roots yielding a 


nutritive matter, and are occasionally used as articles of diet. 
The arrow-head, common arum, bitter vetch or ihousc-pcas, 
earth-nut, meadow sweet, pilewort, sago, silver-weed, Solo- 
mon’s seal, and common comfrey, are recorded as yielding 
edible roots. {Cyclopepdia 0/ Gardening, p. 882 .) 

During dry seasons and in dry situations the roots of 
many plants swell and become tuberous, which seems to be 
a provision for supplying nutriment to tho stem and its ap- 
pendages. 

Ruots arc called annual, biennial, or perennial^ according 
to their duration. When a root perishes aficr its first year’s 
herbage and flowering, it is annual ; if after tiio second 
year’s herbage and fin^tt year of flowering, it is biennial. If 
a root endures for many years, allhough its herbage may 
perish every year, it is perennial. 

There are various forms of roots distingui.*ihed by botanists. 
The filn'ous root possesses a multitude of small divisions of 
the fibrilloD, as is seen in the Poa annua and many other 
grasses. The nodulose root piesents occa.sional dilatations, 
as in the Phleum nodosum. A preemorse root is one 111 
which the extremity of the primary axis has perished, or 
its development lias been prevented by the extension of 
fibrillso from \U sidc.s as in the Devil's-bit Scabious tSra- 
biosa succisa). The fusiform root is seen in tlio carrot and 
turnip; such plants are also called tap-rooted. The term 
tubercules is applied by some to the roots of the orchis and 
dahlia; the former are palmated or lobed^ the latter aro 
fasciculated. 

Although most if not all the'highcr plants possess roots, 
amongst many of the lowest forms they are not to be dis- 
tinguished. The lower plants which float about in water, 
as the Oscillatoria, Diatomu, &c.. and which consist of little 
more than simple cells, possess no appendages which can bo 
called roots. In many of the Confcrvse a downward de- 
velopment of the cells of cellular tissue, attaching them to 
the objects on which they grow, has been observed. Some 
of the Lichens, as the L, esculentus of Pallas, and the lower 
forms of Fungi, as tho Trcmellas, &c., possess no roots. 
Many of the floating water-plants, as the Aldrovanda vesi- 
culosa, do not develop roots, and derive their nourishment 
from the medium in which they live by the direct contact of 
the cellular tissue. In fact we find that the simple cells of 
cellular tissue in the lower plants perform all those func- 
tions which, as we ascend in tho scale of organization, aro 
performed by particular ])arts of tho plant. In the Charas 
and the Marchantia, the roots become more evidently de- 
veloped, and the downward growth of the cells is more 
observable than in the Confervm. On the lower surface of 
the Marchantia, prolongations of the cellular tissue aro 
observed, which Meyen calls root-hairs or capillary fibrils. 
In the Equisetaceso and Ferns the roots become more per- 
fectly developcrl, and their surface is almost entirely covered 
with capillary fibrils. These fibrils are developed on almost 
all roots, and perform the function of absorption. They 
are only seen on recently-formed roots, as w'ith the increasing 
age of the root they dropoff; and in old roots none at all 
are found. They aro not so numerous in the roots of the 
higher plants as in those of the lower, but their number 
varies exceedingly according to the circumstances in which 
a plant is placed. The number of these root-hairs is 
greatest in those plants which derive their nutriment from 
the earth, and accordingly they may he looked upon as 
a provision for extending the absorbing surface. They 
attain sometimes the length of a quarter and the third of 
an inch. 

In many plants the roots, instead of being covered with 
the capillary fibrils, present a condensed membrane, which 
also encloses tne roots as in a sheath, and extends to the 
point of the root where the fibrils commence their growth. 
This structure occurs in most water-plants, and in the roots 
of those plants which are accidentally projected into water, 
and in some land-plants. It drops off with increasing age, 
in tho same manner as the ruot-hairs. Meyen considers 
this sheath a modification of the root-hairs» and hence infers 
that it performs the same functions, (Meyen» Neues SysUm 
der Pfianxen Physiologies band ii.) 

What the absorbent vessels are to tho animal, the roots 
are to the plant, and a difference between plants and ani- 
mals has been pointed out as dependent on the relative situ- 
ation of their organs of absorption. Tho animal deriVesjts 
nutriment, by means of its absorbents, from an internal 
reservoir, the stomach ; whilst the plant derives its nutriment 
from an external reservoiri the earth. The spongioles of thir 
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roots, as wo liave alreaily slated, are the active agents in 
the absorption of niUiitious matter from the soil. By some 
botanists it is supposed that no other part of the root ab- 
sorbs except the spongiole ; but from the observations of 
Moyen and others it appears that the capillary fibrils and 
tlio epidermis of the root have also the power of absorbing 
iluid, thougli not in so high a decree as the delicate point 
of newly developed tissue situated at the extremity of the 
librilla. The power of absorbing by tho spongiolcs is sup- 
posed by De Candolle to bo due to the capillarity and hy- 
groscopicily of the cellular tissue of which they arc com- 
posed. Dutrochet explains the absorption of liuids by 
plants on his theory of cndosmosc. But whatever theory 
is brought forward to explain the process, it cannot be con- 
not be considered as merely mechanical, as tho process 
ceases immediately on the death of the plant, and is un- 
doubtedly connected with those more complicated relations 
of matter whose result we term vitality. 

Koots do not absorb everything that is presented to them. 

1 1 was long ago ascertained by Davy that plants did not 
absorb particles of charcoal and other substances that he 
diffused through water. Experiments also by Mcyen, Link, 
and olhera, prove that the colouring matter of various infu- 
sions is not taken up by the roots, and that when this has ] 
hcon supposed to have taken place, it has arisen from mistak- 
ing a deposition of the colouring matter on the outside of the 
tissue. for an absorption into it. 

When the roots of plants arc placed in solutions of gum, i 
sugar, starch, &c., they thrive if the solutions are thin ; but : 
if thick solutions ofthese substances he prepared, the plants ! 
(lie III thmn. Expcriinenls of this kind were perfonuod by 
Sir H. Davy, who attributed the non-absorption of the thick 
solution, and the death of the plant, to the block ing-iip of 
the pores of- the vegetable tissue by llic thick matter. But 
the ihooiy of ondoMiiosc and exosmose gives a far better 
cspUinatioii of those fac'.ts. [Endosmose.] 

When plants are subniilled to solutions of various poi- 
sonous agents, thqy take up very varying \iroportions, De 
S.uissure instituted a series of very careful experiments for 
the purpose of ascertaining tho quantities of earthy and 
alkaline salts taken up by the roots of plants. For this 
purpose lie prepared solutions of the hydrochlorafcs, nitrates, 
sulphates, and acetates ofsoda,potassa, and copper, and liav- 
irig submiUed plants of Polygonum and Bidens to them, he 
loiind that the plants constantly absorbed a larger propor- 
tion of the water tlian of the salt, and that the salts were 
taken up in dillerent proportions. Tho salts were not ab- 
sorlaul in proportion to their innocuous qualities, as the 
sulphate of copper, which was the most poisonous, was ah- 
•^orbed in largest quantity. De Saussuro concludes that it 
was not the properties of the sails that determined their 
relative absorption, but that it depended upon the relative 
(consistence of the solutions. Plants absorb poisons much 
more quickly when their roots are injured by being torn or 
cut, and do not sutTor much by exposure to weak solutions 
<»f poisonous matters. This is a point of sorao practical 
importance, and will explain how it is that vegetation does 
not sulTer when exposed to poisonous solutions. i 

Another function which has been attributed to the roots I 
is that of excretion. Du Hamel tlrst called ibo attention of 
botanists to this subject ; he found that tho roots of plants 
grown in water gave out a brackish secretion, and looked 
upon it as a secretion from tho iluids of the plant. Brug- 
inans followed up tliis point, and, in conjunction with 
Coulon, came to tho conclusion, from the experiments they 
made, that the secretion given out from the roots of plants 
was a process of a similar nature to the rejection of the ex- 
crements in animals, and that these secretions acted bene- 
(Icially ill the nutrition of some plants, and injuriously in 
others. At tho suggestion of De Candolle, M. Macairo 
prosecuted some researches on this subject, which were 
published in 183*2 {Memnires de la SociHc de Gcnhe, tome 
V., p. 287). He confirmed the views of Bruguians and 
Coulon, and examined moro attentively the nature of the 
difiereiit excretions given out by plants of different orders. 
Thus he found that tlie Leguminosse gave out a gum and 
carbonate of lime ; Grarainacece deposited a matter containing 
hydrochlorutcs and carbonates of alkalis and earths, and 
containing but little gum ; Cichoraceae. an abundant brown 
matter analoigous to opium ; Euphorbiacese, a gum-resinous 
matter. It was inferred tli|^t these excretions were matters 
injurious to tno plant, which were thus thrown off from the 
system. This inference seemed to he confirmed by an ex- 
P.C., No. 1250. 


periment of Maraire’s, in whi(ih, having ilividcil the roots of 
a plant of Mercurialis annua into tw<3 parcul.s, ho plunircd * 
the one into a glass with solution of acetate of lead, and 
the other into a glass of pure water; in a short Umc it 
was found that the acetate of lead had not only been 
taken up by the roots from tho one glass, but that it 
had been excreted by them into the other. 

These researches have been considered to oflfer a satis- 
factory explanation of the practice of rotation of crops in 
agriculture; tho rotatum being required on account of the 
excretions of a plant being injurious to itself, and 
fleial, as the excretion of one plant is the food of another 
[Rotvtion.] 

Tho experiments and conclusions of Macaiie and Do 
Candolle have however been called in question by some 
German botanists. Meyen and Unger object to the eia- 
pIoyiiKjnt of a plant like the Mercurialis for determin- 
ing the absorption and excretion of poison in water, us in 
the first place its roots must be injured by removal from the 
soil, and in the serond |fiace water is not its natural medium 
of growth. They employed water plants, and, having 
placed Ihem in various solutions, conhl not detect, by tho 
most delicate re agents, the i*ej(jcti()n of any of the absorbed 
agents. Meyen considers the excreted matters examinuil 
by Macairc to be merely secretions resembling those v\hich 
are found on various other parts of the plant, lie gives 
numerous inslaiices of plants secreting various matters on 
tho surface of their stems, leaves, &.C., when they hav(i been 
grown in soils which are overcharged with the sanuj sub- 
stance as that which the plant lias secreted. Tlie chalk iii- 
ernstations of Chnra, and those of varuius Saxifrages, with tlie 
cr}sta]s of Milt that occur on the plants on sull-plain.s, aio 
given as examples. (Meyen. loo. cir., p. .030.) 

This is a subject of praolical iniportancc, end woilby fur- 
ther investigation. In the late ‘Rc'port on Organic Chemi'-- 
Iry,’ by Pridcssor Liebig, the views of De Candolle and 
Macairo are adojited. (Li(‘big’s Organic Chemistry, p. 105.) 

Besides the functions of ab.sorption and excretion, tho 
roots serve other purposes in the', economy of tlur plant. 

Tt is by means of the roots that a plant maintains its 
position in the earth ; and if for the increa.sirig nouiishrncnt 
of the plant an incr(‘aseuf tho absorbing suiface is required, 
it is no less neoes>ary that, fur tin* purpose of maintaining its 
stem elect and firm, .an cxlensiun of its holdfasts should 
take place. In many instances the root appears to servo 
merely the purpo.se of holding the plant m the ground, as 
in the mosses, and many of the plants belonging to the 
orders Crassulacece and Cactaeeir. By means of the roots the 
temperature of plants is kept below tliat of the atmosphere in 
summer, and above it in winter. This arises from the roots 
absorbing Iluids from some depth below the surface of the 
earth, where its temperature is not much affected by the 
changes in the atmosphere. It is thus that the inhabitants 
of tropical climates are supplied with fruits whose delicious 
juicc.s, pumped up from the earth, aie much cooler than the 
aliUusplicre, and thus afford the most refreshing articles of 
diet. 

ROOTSTOCK. [Stkm.] 

ROPE, a combinalion of fibres of hemp, or other material, 
so arranged as to form a tlexibleand tenacious cord or band ; 
retaining, as far as jiossihle, their collective strength. The 
name Rope is generall} confined to tlie larger descriptions 
of cordage, such as ex(‘ccd an inch in circumfereiR'e, though 
the principles of formation are much the same for cordage 
of every size. 

If the fibres used by tho ropenuikcr were of suflicient 
length, tho most effectual way of obtaining tbeir united 
strength would he to lay them side by side, fastened to- 
gether at each end, so as to form a bundle or skein ; but, as 
the fibres of hemp do not, on an j^venage, exceed tho length 
of three feet and a half, it becomes necessary, in order to 
obtain a rope of greater length, so to twine them together 
that the strength of any single fibre shall be insuincient to 
overcome the resistance caused by the friction of those sur- 
rounding and compressing it ; so that it will sooner bivuk 
than bo drawn out from the mass. This requisite entangle- 
ment is produced by twisting, which (\iu»cs the fibres t<? 
compress each other ; and it not only enables the rope- 
maker to produce cordage of any reiinired length, but also, by 
making the rope hard and compact, increases its durability, 
and enables it to rcMSt the penetration of water, which would 
rapidly impair its strength. While however some degree (‘f 
^ twist is absolutely essential to tho cohesion of a rope, any twist 
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beyontl that wbich simply prevents the fibres being drawn out 
without breaking, is injurious. A skein of fibres, or a rope, 
may bo twisted so hard that any further attempt at twisting 
would break it, and such a skein or rope will evidently have 
no power to support a weight, each fibre being already 
strained to the utmost extent that it will bear. In fact, 
whatever force is exerted by any fibre in compressing the 
rest, may be considered the same as a weight hanging on 
that fibre* and must be subtracted from its absolute strength 
before its useful eflect can be ascertained ; the available 
strength of a rope being the remainder of the absolute 
strength of its component fibres, after deducting the force 
exerted in twisting them. 

Were a rope to be formed by simply twisting together, in 
one direciiuii, the whole of the fibres of which it is com- 
posed. there would be nothing to prevent its untwisting as 
soon as left to itself. It is ihcrcfore necessary to twist the 
fibres in comparatively small portions, and so to combine 
these into a rope that the lcndenc 35 ^to untwist in one pari 
may counteract the like tendency in another. Thus the 
same force which would cause the component parts, if se- 
parate, to become loose or untwisted, is employed, when 
they arc combined into a rope, to keep the whole firm and 
compact. 

The first process in rope-making consists in twisting the 
hemp into thick threads, called rope-yarns. This process, 
which vcscinhlcs ordinary spinning, is performed with 
various kinds of marhinery. The common mode of spinning 
rope-yarns by hand is performed in the rope-ground, or 
rope-walk, an enclosed slip of level ground six hundred 
feet or more in lengtii. As many of the operations of a 
ropery are impeded by wet weather, and by ihe unchecked 
heat of the sun, it is not uiiub>ual to cover the walk with a 
slight roof. At one end of this ground a spinning-wheel 
is set up, which gives motion by a band to several small 
rollers or whirls. Each whirl has a small liook formed on 
the end of its axis next the walk. Each of the spinners is 
provided with a bundle of dressed hemp, laid round his 
waist, with the bight or double in front, and the ends pass- 
ing each other at his back, from which ho draws out a suf- 
ficient number of fibres to form a rope-yarn of the required 
size; and, atlef slightly twisting them together with 
his fingers, he atta.ches them to the hook of a whirl. Hie 
whirl being now sot in motion by turning the wheel, the 
skein is twisted into a rope-yarn, the spinner walking back- 
wards down the rope-walk, supporting the yarn with one 
hand, which is protected by a welted piece of coarse cloth or 
fiannel, while with the other he regulates the quantity of 
fibres drawn from the bundle of hemp by the revolution of 
the yarn. The degree of twist depends on the velocity with 
which the wheel is turned, combined with the retrograde 
pace of the spinner. Great care is necessary in this opera- 
tion to make the yarn of uniform thickness, and to supply 
the hemp eipially from both sides of the bundle ; because, 
if a considerable body of hemp be supplied to a yarn that is 
becoming too thin, it will not combine perfectly with it, but 
form a loosely connected wrap|ier ; and any irregularity in 
the last-mentioned particular will cause the fibres to bear 
the strain unequally. The best mode of supplying the hemp 
is in the form of a thin fiat skein. When the spinner has 
traversed the whole length of the rope-walk (or sooner, if 
the yarns are not required to be so long), he calls out, and 
another spinner detaches the yarn from the whirl, and gives 
it to a person who carries it aside to a rod, while the second 
spinner attaches his own hemp to the whirl-hook. The 
bomp, being dry and elastic, would instantly untwist if the 
yarn were now set at liberty. The first spinner therefore 
keeps fast hold of it all the while that the reeler winds it 
up. walking slowly up tho walk, so as to keep the yarn 
equally tight all the wayf When it is all wound up, the 
spinner hdds it until another is ready to follow it on the 
reel. Sometimes, instead of being wound on a reel as they 
are made, tho yarns are laid together in large hooks attached 
to posts at the side of the walk until about four hundred 
arc collected together, when they are coiled up in a haul or 
skein, in which state they arc ready for tarnng. 

Attempts have been made to introduce machine-spun 
yarns, in order to avoid the irregularities and defects of 
those formed by hand, and the recent improvements elTecteil 
by Mr. Lang, of Greenock, in tho spinning of yarns by ma- 
chinery, are said to succeed very complelelv. By his pru- 
ecbs the hemp is more completely heckled, or divided 
into fibre.s, than in the common mode of proceeding ; and 


the advantage of each fibre being laid at full lenglli in 
the yarn, instead of being doubled, as in hand-spinning, 
is ensured. By a modification of the usual process, tlio 
fibres of hand-spun yarns mav he laid in at full length, 
instead of being doubled, as when they enter the yarn by 
their bight; but experiment has not shown any great 
advantage from such a mode of spinning. Tliat some 
improvement in this operation was needful, may be inferred 
from the result of a comparison between Mr. Lang’s machine- 
spun yarns and those of coual grist spun by hand ; the 
result showing the strength of the' former to exceed the 
latter by fifty-five per cent. This improved process has 
been adopted by some of ihe principal rope-manufacturers 
of Great Britain. 

Tho common size of rope-yarns is from one-twelfth to 
rather more than one-ninth of an inch diameter ; I GO fathoms 
of white or untarred yarn weighing from two and a half to 
four pounds. 

The next process is warping the yarns, or stretching them 
to a given length, in order that they may, .when formed into 
a strand, hear ihe strain equally. When tho rope is to be 
tarred, that operation is usually performed upon the yarns 
immediately after their being warped; as the application of 
tar to the yarns previous to their combination is necessary 
to tho complete penetration of the whole substance of t!ie 
rope. The most common method of tarring the yarns is to 
draw them in hauls or skeins through the tar-kettle by a 
capstan ; but sometimes the yarns are passed singly through 
the tar, being wound off one reel on to another, and the 
superffuous tar being taken off* by passing the yarn through 
a hole surrounded with spongy oakum. Great care is 
required in this process that the tar may boil neither too 
fast nor too slow, the common heat being from ^2‘'-to 250° 
Fahrenheit. In Huddart’s patent of 1»00, the covering of 
the tar-kettle is recommended, to prevent the escape of the 
evaporated matter, which would make the tar too tliick. 
The degree of impregnation necessary depends on the kind 
of cordage ; cables and water-ropes needing a considerable 
quantity of tar, while for standing and running rigging it is 
sufficient that the yarns be well covered. 

In making large cordage, it is not usual to twi!>t together, 
at oni^, as many yarns as w'ould suffice to form a rope of 
the required thickness; a suitable number of yarns, fre- 
quently from fifteen to twenty- five, arc formed into a 
strand, and three or more such strands are afterwards 
combined into a rope. The twist of the strand is in an 
opposite direction to that of the yarns of which it is com- 
posed, in order that, as before mentioned, the tendency to 
untwist in the individual yarns may be counteracted, and 
taken advantage of to prevent the untwisting of the strand. 
In closing or laying tho rope, three strands, or sometimes 
four, in which case a small central strand, or heart, is 
added, are stretched at length along the walk, and attached 
at one end to separate but contiguous hooks, and at the 
other to a single hook ; and they are twisted together by 
turning the single hook in a direction contrary to that of 
the other three, a piece of wood called a top, in the form 
of a truncated aone, being placed between the^trands, and 
kept during the whole operation gently forced into the 
angle formed by tho strands, where they are united by the 
c]o.sing or twisting of the rope. As the rope shortens in 
closing, one end only of the apparatus is fixed« the other 
being on a moveable sledge, whose motion up the rope-walk 
is capable of regulation % suitable tackle attached to it, or 
by loading it with weights. The top also is mounted on a 
sledge, for closing large cordage, and its rate of motion may 
be retarded, in order to give greater firmness to the twist of 
the rope. The art of the rope-maker, in this operation, 
consists in so regulating the various movements that the 
strands may receive separately at one end just as much 
twist as is taken out of them at tho opposite end, by their 
twisting the contrary way in the process of combination. 

4Such is tho method, more or less modified tho kind of 
machinery employed, of forming a shroud^md or haumr- 
laid rope, and such appears to have been the whole process 
of rope-making until cordage of very large size was called 
for by the progress of navigation. In ms£:ing such it was 
not found advisable to increase the number of yarns in a 
strand, it being difficult, when their number is^very great, 
to throw an equal strain upon ea^ and thereby obtain their 
strength. To obviate this inconvenience, eablq^ 
or such largo ropes os aro said to be cMedaid, are form^ 
by the combination of smaller rppes twisted round their 
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common axis, just as shroud-laid ropes are composed of absorbed in twisting, instead of the usual pvoportiou of one- 

strands twisted round their common axis. As cablodaid third. These ropes were tried in shipping, and found to be 
ropes are harder and more compact than others, this mode lighter, thiniirr, and more pliant ilian those of the ovdlnary 
of formation ia adopted for ropes to be exposed to the make. The following statement shows the compaimivf- 
action of water, even though their thickness may not be very strength of ropes formed of the same hemp, and the simfo 
great. weight per fathom, but twisted respectively to two- thirds, 

lioj es formed by plaiting instead of twisting are made use three- fourths, and four- fifths of the length of their com* 
of for some purposes in which pliability is especially needed, ponent yarns 

they being more supple and less liable to entanglemonl DoKroouftvUt. Weijfht borne In l\io pxprrurifiiw. 

than those of the ordinary make. Such ropes are preferred j 409A lbs. 4250 lbs. 

for sash-lines, clock-^es, &c., and generally where the J 4850 0753 

rope has to pass over i^lleys of small diameter. } 6205 7307 

Towards the latter end of the last century much attention The result of these experiments led Duhamcl to try the 
was directed to the improvement of the rope manufacture, practicability of making ropes without any twist, the yarns 
between twenty and thirty patents having been taken out being wrapped round to keep them xogolhcr. These had 
oh this subject from 1783 to 1807. The application of ma- great strength, but very little durability, the outer covering 
chinoryt instead of manual labour, toils various departments, soon wearing off, or opening at bendings, so as to admit 
has been attended with much benefit. The reader may find water, and occasion the rope to rot. But while such un- 
a detailed account of many of the ingenious and complicated twisted skeins of rope-yarns, or salvages, are unfit for mo>»t 
contrivances for the purpose, in Chapman's Treatise an the of the purposes to wMch coidage is applied, they arc used 
Progressive Endeavours to Improve the Manufacture and with advantage for the tackle of great guns and some other 
Duration qf Cordage, 1808. purposes for which the greatest strength and pliancy uie 

Originally all the yarns composing a strand were of required, 
the same length, an arrangement extremely defective, as It has already been intimated that the usual reduction 
it is evident that when a number of yarns are stretched of length by twisting is one-lhird. This applies co shroud 

at length in a cylindrical mass, they will lie at difler- or hawser-laid ropes, iho'^o which are cable-laid being further 

ent distances from the centre of the cylinder; so that, shortened, so that 200 faihoms of yarn are required to inako 
when twisted together, as all the yarns must form spirals 120 fallioms of cable. 

of the same number of turns, those which are near the Rones formed in the moS|J common manner, with llnec 
outside, forming spirals of large diameter, will bo stretched strands, do not require a heart, or central strand, because 
to their full extent; while tho.>o near the centre, forming the angles formed by the union of the three qlindhcal 
spirals of smaller diameter, will be less shorlened by the strands are so obtuse that llio pressure of llio optMalion of 
process of twisting, and must thoreforo be more or less ! laying or closing the rope causes the strands to fill them up 
])uckcrevl up, according to their proximity to the centre of I completely; but when the number of strands exceeds three, 
the mass. The first successful attempt to remedy thi.s defect | a heart is essential to keep them equidistant fiom the axis 
by varying the length of the yarn.s according to their posi- | of the rope, and to fill up the vacuity that would otherwise 

lion in the strand, was that under Captain Huddarl’s patent ; be left by ihcir not meeting in the centre. The heart can 

of 1 703, since which time many further improvements have however add very little to the strength of the rope, as its fibre.-* 
been effected in this essential point. lie much straighter than those of the outer strands, and, nut 

Flat ropes, which are much used for mining purposes, are being able to extend with them when the rope is stretcherl, 
either formed of two or more small ropes placed .side by side, are soon pulled asunder. 

and united by sewing, lapping, or interlacing with thread or The following simple rule for calculating tlio strength of 
smaller ropes; or of a number of strands of shroud-laid ropes is given by Robison -Multiply the circumference of 
rope similarly united. In either case it is necessary that the rope in inches by itself, and the fifth part of the product 
the component ropes or .strands be alternately of a right- hand will express the number of tons the rope will carry. For 
and left-hand twist, that the rope may remain in a quiescent example, if the rope he six inches in cireumfcrouce, 0X6 
.state. The latter method of making Hat ropes was patented 36, the fifth of which is 7^, the number of tons which such 
by Mr. Chapman, in 1807; and he considered it to afford a rope will sustain. 

the ^tiougost possible combination of rope-yarns, his belts The following rules for calculating the weight of cordage 
or Hat ropes appearing to be even stronger than salvages may also prove useful : — • 

(which are skeins of rope-yarns without any twist) of the To find the weight of shroud or hawser-laid rope, multiply 
same number of yarns. This seeming inconsistency is occa- the circumference in inches by itself, then multiply the pro- 
sioiied by the imperfection of hand- spun yarns, because if duct by the length of the rope in fathoms, and divide by 
each yarn bears its own strain unaided, it will break at its 420, tho product will be the weight in ewts. Example : 
weakest part, while, if combined, the mean strength of each to find the w^eight of a six-inch hawser-laid rope, 120 falhoms 
will be rendered available. long, 6 X 6 = 36 X 120 = 4320, which, divided by 420 

From the experiments of R6aumur, recorded in the Memoirs gives the weight of the rope, 10 cwl. 1 qr. 4 lbs. 
of the French Academy of Science for 1 71 1, it appears that a To find the weight of cablc-laid cordage, multiply its cir- 
well-made small hempen curd broke in different places with cumfercnce in inches by itself, and divide by 4. The pro- 
58, 63, 67. and 72 lbs., its mean breaking weight being 65 duet will bo the weight, in ewts., of a cable 120 fathoms 
lbs. ; while the three strands of which it was composed bore long ; from which the weight of any other length may be 
29^,33^, and 35 lbs. respectively ; so that tho united abso- readily deduced* Example: required the weight of a twelve- 
lute strength of the strands was 98 lbs., although tho inch cable, 120 fathoms long; 12X12=144, divide by 1, 
average real strength of the rope was only 65 lbs., showing and the product, 30, is the weight in ewts. 
a loss of strength from twisting equal to 33 lbs. It appears Much attention has been devoted to the discovery of tho 
that tho cord used by R^*aumur was of very unequal quality, best method of preserving ropes from decay, especially when 
us another portion of it broke with 72 lbs., while its strands exposed to the action of water. The operation of tarring, 
boro separately 26, 28, and 30 lbs. ; which shows the dimi- which has been almost universally practised for this mirpo^e, 
iiulion of strength' iVoin twisting to have been from 84 to effects it very imperfectly, and materially diminislies tho 
72 lbs., the loss being in this instance only 12 lbs, strength of the cordage. Taking the mean of several expe- 

The more recent experiments of Sir Charles Knowles in- riments by Duhamel, it scorns that untarred ropes boio a 
dicato a diminution of strength nearly equal in amount to greater weight, by nearly 30 per cent., than those lo wliK'ii 
the first-mentioned of R6aumur. He found a white or the tarring process had been applied ; and lie stales that it 
untarred rope of 3^ inches in circumference break, on an is decided by experience that while cordage in continual 
average of several trials, with 4552 lbs. ; while the aggre- service is one-lhird more durable than tarred, that it retains 
gate strength of its yartis, which were 72 in number, and its force much longer when kept in store, and llial it resists 
bore on an average 90^ lbs. each, was 6480 lbs.; the loss the ordinary injuries of the weather one-fourth longer. Not- 
being equal to 1928 lbs., OP about 30 per cent. withstanding llio^e fads, it is found lliat for cables and 

Duhamel, who tried many important experiments in tho ground- tackle, which are much exposed (o the alternate 
dockyards of France, about the middle of the last century, action of water and air, tarring is a valuable preservative ; 
endeavourod to ascertain what degree of twist would pro- though cordage that is only superficially tarred is said to oe 
duce the most useful effect. He caused some ropes to be blrouger than such as is tarred throughout, and better able 
made so that only one-fourth of tho length of the yarns was lo bear tho ultcrnalions of wet ami dry. 

X 2 
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The removal of Ihc defects and bad qualities of common 
tar was the object of a patent taken out in l«0‘2 by Mr. 
Clvapman. Unsucccssiul at tempts bad been made to sub- 
stitute oils and various fat substances, which would be inso- 
luble in water, for tar; but they had been found to impede 
the operation of twisting. Chapman improved the ordinary 
tar, first, ‘ by boiling the tar in water one or more times, each 
of wliich extracts a portion of its supcrahinidant acid, and its 
mindlage, wliic.h contains a^isengagod and;' and, secondly, 
‘ hy continuing these processes until the tar has thrown off 
a larger portion of its essential oil, and becomes more 
pitchy than u^u.'ll ; and, finally, by rcstming the requisite 
plasticity through the aildition of substances less injurious 
and less volatile, and therefore moie continuous, viz. by the 
addition of suer, tallow, animal oils, or siniaffla expressed 
oils.* Of the advantuges attonding tliis process, an idea may 
be formed from the subjoined statement of the relative 
strength of the cordage without any tar, with common tar, 
and with Chapman’s purified tar. The rope was made on 
the loth of August, IS0*2, and contained twelve }arus in 
each strand; part was tried immediately, and tiie rest 
steeped in water for about three months, iheii k moved to 
a toundry stove for three months, and finally kept at the 
rojicry till November 3, 1803, the date of the second expe- 
riment: 


Di’sriipiion nf rope. 

All!,'. 10, 
JSMiJ. 

Nov .'1, 
Irtii.l, 

While 

Cttl. 

33-4 

Uwt. 

1-9 

Common tarred . 


7*3 j 

Tarred with purificil liir 

29* 1 

12‘35 


Vitrl'Kin (iruiUiiiial 
ulrfi'irth rotuiiiL’d. 


33 0 >per cent. 
43*h ) 


Satisfactory as these expel imonts appear, Mr. Chapman’s 
piocess lios not been hi ought into general u.se. 

Sir Joseph Hanks had sonic ropes tarred with /rak tar, 
by way of experiment, and found them to be one third 
.‘Stronger than those done vviili common tar. Tanning has 
been tried for the preservation of ropes, but appui cully 
without realizing any decided advantage. The same may, 
if the writer be not misinfoniied, be stated of Kvan's pro- 
cess for the prevention of dry-rut. A solution of caoutchouc, 
in lieu of tar, has been used with succi ^.^. 

Several other kinds of vegetable fibre have been made 
use of in fho niniiufaclurc of cordage, and some appear 
greatly to exceed hemp in strength. In a coni paint ive trial 
made at Pans between ropes made of hemp and of the 
aloe from Algierwi. the latter was found to bear ‘20(10 kilo- 
grammes, while the Ibnner, of eipial size, bore only 400. 
Hopes have been formed also of long wool, but they arc 
only about one-third as strong as the best hempen cordage 
of the same size. Ropes composed of libron of hemp inter- 
mixed with threads of caoutchouc are very valuable for 
some purposes, owing to their superior strength and elas- 
• ticity. Their power of beaiing sudden jerks without in- 
jury is a highly important property. It may be mentioned 
that such a rope has been u^ed with the grapnel or anchor 
of the great Nassau balloon, and found to arrest the balloon 
without any unpleasant check when the grapnel catches. 
Ropes made of thongs of ox-hide twisted together, are used 
in the rope-bridges of Peru, and for some other purposes. 

Ropes formed of iron wire have been, within the last few 
years, introduced to a considerable extent, and have been 
found to effect a great saving of expense from their durability 
and superior lightness. From a paper cornmuiueated by Count 
Hreunner to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in 1838, it appears that such ropes had been intro- 
duced about seven vears before, in the silver mines of the 
Harz Mountains, and bad been found so advantageous as 
almost entirely to supersede Hat and round ropes of hemp 
in the mines of Hungary, and most of those in tho Auslriciii 
dominions. The count observes that these iion ropes are 
nearly equal in strength td solid bars of the same diameter, 
and equal to hempen ropes of four times their weight. One 
of them had been in use for iipward.s of two )eai'S without 
any perceptible wear, though a common Hat rope perform- 
ing the same work would nut have lasted much more than 
one year. The diameter of the largest rope in oi-dinary use 
is stated to be one inch and a half, and it is composed of 
three strands, each containing five vviies of two lines m 
diameter. Great care is observed in the manufacture of these 
I'op's, that t!ie ends of fho wires may be set deep in the in- 
ter. oi ol i1k 5 ro]'o, and llni two ends may not occur near Aio 
hamc part. In UbO, it is ncco-ssaiy that ihu ropes be wound 
ou a cylinder of not less than eight feet diameter, and be 


kept well coated with tar, to prevent oxidation. In one 
case mentioned by Count Breunner, so great a saving of 
power was effected, that four horses were doing as nuicli 
work with a wire rope as six with a Hat hempen rope. 

Prior to the date of this memoir, patents had been ob- 
tained in this country for the manufacture of wire ropes, 
and they have since been improved and partially acted 
upon. The ropes of Mr. Andrew Smith, who appears foie- 
most in the introduction of wire ropes in this country, liavo 
been used in mines and shipping for some years ; and are 
being adopted for other purposes, lining undergone a satis- 
factory trial for several months on*hc l^ndon and Black- 
wall railway, where the trains are drawn by slatioiuiry 
engfnos and ropes. They arc formed in various ways, ac- 
cording to their intended use. For standing rigging straight 
untwisted wires arc employed, bound round with cloth or 
small hempen cordage saturated with a solution of caout- 
(diouc, asphaltiini, or other preservative from rust. Flat 
ropes may likewise be 'made of straight wires, interwoven 
or wrapped with* hempen yarn, or sewed between canvass, 
&c. ; but the patentee piefers using them with a slight 
twist. Other ropes arc formed much in the same way as 
those of hemp, the wires taking the place of rope-yarns, and 
being twisted into strands, and combined into ropes, both 
hawser-laid and cable-laid. The twisting should not ho so 
hard as in hempen cordage; and all the wires must be pro- 
tccted by an anti-corrosive composition, or by coating with 
tin, zinc, &c. In the patent oldaincd by Mr. Nowall of 
Dundee, for improvements in wire ropes, coating with tlie 
following mixture is recommended: — Tar, six parts; linsccfl 
oil, (wo part.s ; and tallow, one part : the whole being molted 
logether, and applied while hot. In this patent it is pro- 
posed to twist wires lound a core, either of wire, hemp cord, 
spun yarn, or other material, to form a strand; and to lay 
such strands round a similar core when there arc more than 
three strands in a rope. For joining tho wires, Mes.^rs. 
iSmilh and Ne\Yall both recommended twi-^ting their einls 
togetlicr for a few ifiehcs; and tho latter also suggests the 
possibility, in some ea-.es, of welding them. Wire mjies 
may be very conveniently and firmly secured at their eiida bv 
passing them through the small end of a conical collar, and 
doubling up, or upsfitti/tgy the emls of (ho wires, which 
may lliun bo welded into u solid mass, or secured by run- 
ning melted brass or solder among them. Tho collars may 
then be attached, in various ways, to anything with wlneh it 
is desired to connect the rope; or they may, as suggested in 
Newall’s patent, be screwed together, so as to unite several 
lengths ol’ rope. 

Iron is the material usually employed for wire ro]ics, but 
copper and other metals may also be used. 

Tlie annexed table, showing the comparative size and 
weight per fathom for equal strength, give.', the result of 
experiments with the wire ropes of Mr. Andrew Smith, and 
may serve to show their great .superiority to those of hemp, 
which they surpass even in Ilexibilily : — 

Homp Hup**. Pali'Ml Wirn Hupfs. Ktjii.i] tu ,\ 

Site. Weight x>cv fiiihnm. Siix. Weight per lathoui. atrain ul' 


Inches. 

\b». 

o/. 

Inches. 

liis. 

UK. 

lOM-. 


3 

2 

4 

0 

I 

4 

2 

10 

4 

.3 

15 


1 

9 

3 

10 

5 

6 

0 

n 

1 

14 

6 

1.5 

6 

9 

0 

2 

2 

2 

8 

0 

7 

12 

3 

2i 

2 

9 

8 

11 

S 

14 

3 

24 
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RORASS. [Tronuheim.] 

RORQUAL. [Wii.vLEs.] 

ROSA (from the Latin Ihsa, through the medium 
of the F reiich Pose ; llio Latin * Rosa ’ and the Greek pofov 
arc evidently the same), the name of the most univer- 
sally admired and cultivated genu.s of plants forming the 
type of the. natural order Rosacese. 

The rose was known in early limes, and was as great a 
favourite among tho nations of antiquity as it is in modern 
limes. The rose Is found generally in almost every country 
of the northern hemisphere, both in tho Old and New 
World ; from Sweden to the north of Africa ; from Kam- 
(clintUa to Bengal, and from lludsori's Bay to the moun- 
tains of Mexico. It is not fiiund in South America oj* 
in Australia. All the species are included between ana 
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19® N. laf. It is found more generally on dry and free soils 
than on those which are wet and tenacious. In the north 
of Europe it occurs with single llowcrs, but in Italy, Greece, 
and Spain more frequenlly double. 

The characters of the genus Rosa are— calyx live-parted, 
lube fleshy, urceolute; petals live; stamens numerous, 
attached to the calyx and corolla ; ovaries attached to the 
inner surface of the lube of the calyx ; stylo long, stigma 
])rujccliQg beyond the mouth of the calyx ; achenia nu- 
tnerous, hard. They arc mostly shrubs with alternate pinnate 
loaves , and beautiful odoriferous flowers. There are few 
better marked genera amongst plants than this, but as of all 
plants it has been the greatest favourite, and thus surrounded 
by the greatest variety of external inHuencos, its species and 
varieties are the must diiricult to distinguish. The best ar- 
rMiigeiiientof this genus is that of Dr. Lindley, in his Rosarum 
Monograflihu published in 1820. He arranges the siHJcics 
under eleven divisions, the llrst of which, including but one 
species, has since been made into the genus Lowca. We 
shall hero give the remaining divisions, and point out the 
species which, on account of their ornamental flowers or 
uses,* arc most frequently cultivated. • 

1. Fkuocks, with branches permanently lomeutose and 
naked fruit. They arc generally low shrubs, remarkable 
fur Uiick hoary branches clothed with numerous pricj^les ; 
and hence their name. There are only three species belong- 
ing to this division, of which Rosa ferox, the hedgehog 
rose, is most common. It is a beautiful plant, with line 
showy crimson blossoms appearing early in tho season. 

2. Bu.vcteat.k. The specie? of this division have not only 
their branches, but also their fruit clothed with a persistent 
tomcntuni. Tlu'y liavc mostly bright green leaves, and 
llu'ir organs of friielidcatiun are in the highest state of 
ilovclopinent of any of the genus. They belong to the class 
of t:\ergreen roses. R. bracteuia, the Alacurtney rose, is a 
native of China, and was introduced into this country by 
Lord Macartney. It has upright branches, 5-9 leaflets, 
stout ])ricUles, with large white terminal solitary flowers, 
and large globose orangc-red fruit. It is a handsome plant, 
llMWcnng abundantly late in the .season, ll is however 
tender, and is best grown against a wall. R, microphylla^ 
small -leaved iu.so, resembles /?. bructeiUat but differs in 
being smaller, and having prickly fruit and ovate obtuse 
leaves. 

;i. CiNNAMOME.E, di&linguislied by their long lanceolate 
louflets, Avithout glands, bracloated flowers, and delicate disk, 
but lillle thickencil. The shouts are cither with or without 
.SL'ix*. Thero arc several species in this division, but com- 
]).iraliAoly few are known out of the herbarium. R, lucida, 
tho briglil-leavcd ro->e, is not uncommon in gardens, pro- 
ducing Us tine red llowei-s in the latter months of the sum- 
mer and in autumn. R. laxa, loose or spreading Carolina 
rose, is frequently found cultivated. R, Carolina^ the true 
Carolina rose, is a native of the marshes of North America, 
and is oi'leii found enlivening our shrubberies by its beau- 
tiful crimson blossoms when few other flowers are to be 
j^eem. It is know'ii by its narrow convoluted stipular lan- 
ceolate leaflets and entire spreading sepals. It attains a 
height of about six feet, bearing numerous flowers on short 
peduncles. 

4. PiMEiNELLiFOLiiifi, branches either crowded with 
nearly e(|ual prickles or unarmed ; leaflets ovate or oblong; 
bracts absent; sepals connivent and persistent. Although 
this division approaches the last in artificial characters, it is 
essentially different in habit. /?. spinosissma, the Scotch 
rose, is a dwarf, compact, green bush, with creeping roots ; 
it has unequal prickles, flat, glabrous, simple serrated leaf- 
lets, and small, solitary, naIuIc, or bluish-colouvcd flowers. 
It is found native in the mountainous districts and sea-coasts 
of all Europe, and also in the Caucasus. It was the only 
ro.se found by Sir \V. Hooker in Iceland, A great minibor of 
varieties are found in the gardens of Britain, produced from 
tho wild plant found in the North of England and Scotland. 
They produce an abundance of seed from which varieties 
may bo easily raised. The seeds should be sown in pots in 
October, when they will produce plants in the spring, which 
blossom tlie next season. Rosa sulphur fat the double yellow 
I'or^e, is one of tho most splendid plants in the genus. It 
has never been known to produce single flowers.. Its native 
country is still unknown; it wft.s procured by Clusius from 
j^omc of his correspondents in the East, of whom ho made 
inquiry eoncorning this plant, after having seen a moded of 
ilMU some lillle paper gardens sent from Constantinople. 


It has linear divaricating stipules, dilated at tho apex glau- 
cous leaflets, and a hemispherical tube. This ])laiu requires 
some care in culture; it only ilewers in open any suuaiions 
and requires to be freely watered whilst in flower. U is 
grown in greater pcrfeclion m Italy tluin in this couuiry. 
As its flowers are double, it never produces seeds, ifovd 
alpina, the Boursall rose, is a native of ibe Alps of Austria, 
the South of France, S'lesia, and Bohemia. It is destihi*o 
of prickles or setm, has pendufcaus elongated fnui, Ji»«pid 
peduncles, and solitary, erect, blush-culourcd liowers. u at- 
tains a height of seven or eight feet, and is well adapted 
for a pillar rose. 

5. Centi FOLIAR, clothed with bristles and priekuis; flowers 
bracteatc; leaflets oblong or ovate, rugous, disk thickened, 
closing tho throat; scpais compound. This division cuni- 
prehends those species which have ever been most inte- 
resting to tlie florist, us also probably tlio^e that were earliest 
known. Ajthough the gulden varieties of Ibis divi'^ion would 
probably ahiouiit to several hundred, there are only three 
species. 

Rosa centifnlia^ the hundrcd-lcavcd cabbage or Provence 
ro.se, is known by its large unequal prickles, plaudiilous 
leaflets, iieiidulous flowers, and oblong IVuit. This rose has 
been said to be a native of France, but ibis is doubtful. It 
has been found wild in lliickcls on the eastern .side of the 
Caucasus. It is the same plant as \\\o R, prorinciulis of 
Miller, under which, name most of the varieties in our gar- 
dens have been ])ropagated. Seventy or eighty varieties of 
this rose have been named. They are all characterised by 
their largii pendulous fragrant flowers, seated on blender 
footstalks, which, when in bloom, have a peculiar gi aceful 
appearance. A botanical variety of this species, flic R. cen^ 
tifolia mnscom, is the parent of the beautiful family of moss- 
roses. When this variety was produced or discovered is not 
known, but that it is nothing more than a variety of R. 
ceniifolta is proved by the fact that plain and moss roses arc 
ofrcu seen on the same bush. When moss-roses are removed 
from our northern climate to Italy, the raossinesh disappears. 
Tht 7 are universal favourites, and between twenty and thirty 
garden varieties are enumerated. Tlicy arc of almost all 
colours, from white to a dark rich crimson. Tlioy flower bc.st 
ill a light soil. The while varieties ought to be grow n on a 
stock of the common dog-rose. They are all adapteil for 
standards. If a succession of blossoiii.s be required through- 
out the summer, they should bo pruned in October and 
May. 

Rosa Gallica^ the French rose, has equal small prickles, 
erect liowers, ovate sepals, and globose fruit, ll is found 
wild about Montalbanuin, Walzenberg, and Geneva, also 
in Austria, Piedmont, and the Caucasus. This is supposed 
to be the s|)ecics to which Pliiiy refers {Hist. Nat., x\i., 
18, 25, 72, 73). The R. pumila of Jacquin is a variety of 
this species. Upwards of uiie hundred varieties of this 
rose are found cultivated m gardens. They have stiff erect 
shoots, with brilliant-coloured flowers .seated on short erect 
flower-stalks. The spotted, striped, and marbled roses be- 
long to this species. The York and Lancaster rose is a 
variety possessing white and red coloured flowers. In the 
garden they will flourish as bashes on their own loots, or 
lliey may be grafted or budded on short stems, or grown as 
standards. In winter pruning, the stray shoots should be 
shortened to within six or eight buds of the bottom, thoso 
that are w'cak to within two or three buds. 

A great number of varieties of roses found in gardens 
are hybrids between R. Gallica and R. emtifolia. They 
mostly combine the long graceful shoots of the last with the , 
rich crimson hues of the fir&l. Hybrids are also produced 
between R. Gallica and R. ///ff/cn, but differ from the last in 
not being perpetual, llicy have a pleasing glossy sub- 
overgreen foliage. Of these varieties that known by the 
name of George the Fourth is oiKi of the flnest. 

Rosa Damaicena, the Damask rose, has unequal prickles ; 
the larger ones falcate, sepals rollexed, fruit elongatcfl. 
This plant is supposed to have been originally brouglit tVoiii 
Damascus, and to bo a native of Syria. It is mucli culti- 
vated in gardens, and has not fewer varieties than the two 
last. The monthly hliish, blu.',li damask, red and white 
monthly, and four seasons, arc* among the Iiundsoinest and 
l^est known variolics. Tho blossoms" aio exceedingly fra- 
grant. Immense quantities of them in pots uic sold weekly 
ill the flower-markets of Paris. 

G. ViLLOSiK. Root-shoots erect ;q)ricklcs nearly straight ; 
leaflets ovate or oblong, with diverging scnaturcs, sepals 
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P ersistent, connivent; disk thickened, closing the fauces, 
'ho best known species of Ibis division is the B. alba, white 
rose; it has rugose glaucous leaves, with simple serratu res 
and acicular unequal prickles, by which it may be distin- 
guished from both R. tornentosa and R. ramna, with which 
it is liable to bo confounded. It is a native of Piedmont, 
Cochin China, Denmark, France, and Saxony. Its flowers 
are very large, exhaling a delicious fragrance, A number of 
handsome varieties arc found in gardens, ns the maiden’s 
blush, double, semi-double, single blush, wliito, &c. 
In the garden the variolius of this species, varying in 
thb colour of their (lowers from pure white to vivid rose, 
contrast well with beds of darker varieties. They make 
good standards, bear close pruning, and blossom abundantly. 
/?. Ililcr/iica, the Irish rose, belongs to this division, and is 
interesting to the botanist as being entirely confined to 
Ireland. 

7. RuBiftixos.is, unequal and sometimes bristly prickles, 
ovate or oblong leaflets, with glands and divftging serra- 
turcs, persistent sepals, thickened disk, and arched root- 
shoots. To this division belongs the eglantine, or sweet 
briar {Rosa rubigmosa). It is common in Britain in busby 
places on a dry gravelly sod. From its extensive diffusion 
it has been subjected to a variety of changes in external 
character, and as a consequence of this has received a great 
variety of names. It is characterised by hooked spines, 
opaque rugous leaflets, and hairy peduncles and calyces. 
The Austrian briar {Rosa lutca) is nearly allied to the latter, 
but is known by its foliage existing only at the extremity of 
the branches, j)ricklos under the stipulro, and leaflets hol- 
low. I'he most brilliant yellow roses are produced from 
tins species. They lequirc a moiat soil and dry pure air, 
and will do without severe pruning. 

8. Canine, vvilh equal hooked prickles; oval eglandulosc 
leaflets, wilh connivent sorraturcs, deciduous sepals, and 
thickened disk closing ihc throat. To this division belong 
many of the varieties called autumnal or perpetual roses, 
on account of their blooming late in tbe season and con- 
tinuing in flower a long time. Most of the perpetual roses 
are highly fragrant, and more so in the latter than tho early 
months of the year. The soil in which they are grown can- 
not bo too rich. In order to secure full blossoms in the 
autumn, all the flower-buds should be cut ofl' in June, the 
shoots shortened, and the plants well watered and manured. 
They should never be planted on dry lawns, and wherever 
placed they should be manured every year. By retarding 
and forcing them, these ro<cs may be niado to blossom 
eight months in the year. Of tbe roses in this group that 
have afforded varieties for the garden, the 7?. /nc/ica, Chinese 
rose, slands first. It is known by its whitish green or purple 
stem, stout falcate distant prickles, stamens bent inwards, 
and semi-double usually red flowers. It is found wild in 
China about Canton. It blossoms six or eight months in 
the year. The varieties of this plant arc quite hardy ; their 
colour varies from a delicate blush to a most bnlluuit red. 
Tiierc is a hybrid variety between this species and the R, 
odorata, which is well known in gardens under the name of 
tea-seen led China rose {Rosa Indica odorata). This ro.so 
is the parent of a great number of sorts in gardens. They 
arc the roses which are most commonly sold in Paris in little 
bouquets wiapped round with coloured paper. Must of the 
varieties of this plant are French, and only a few will grow 
in this country ; they arc fleeting in duration, and will not 
bear the cold well. They blossom best in August and Sep- 
tember. ^’hen grown on their own roots in moist soils and 
situations, they must have a raised border in some warm 
and sheltered place: the border should be a compost of 
rotten manure or leaves, light loam, and sand, in equal 
parts, and raised about eighteen inches above the surface. 
When grown as low standards, they should be taken up in 
November. • 

The Bourbon rose (7?. Bourboniana) is a natural hybrid 
oetween Tit. Indica and a variety called red four-seasons. 
This hybrid was found amongst a number of tho latter 
plants .in a hedge in the Isle of Bourbon. It was brought 
to Paris, and has since produced many beautiful varieties. 
The flowers of this rose are very handsome, pendulous, 
with fine colours, and a most delicious fragrance. The va- 
lieties are not yet much known to English cultivato];^. 
They form a pretty addition to clumps of roses, or may be 
giown in beds as standards and as pillars. Mr. Rivers* in 
lii:» ' Rose-Amateur’s Guide,’ says, * I consider the culture 
of these roses only in its infancy ; wo shall ultimately have 


the richest hues combined with perfection of form, and tho 
complete plenitude of their flower.’ 

The Noisette rose was. grown from seeds produced from 
R. moschata impregnated with R. Indica. It was first 
reared in America. In many of tho sorts the clustered 
habit.*>nd peculiar fragrance of the musk-rose prevails; 
whilst in otners the perfume and magnificent flowers of tea- 
scented roses are apparent. They form an elegant section 
of flowers for the rosarium, producing sometimes as many 
as seventy or eighty flowers in a corymb. They are all very 
hardy. 

Rosa Jjxwrameana, the miniature or Lawranoc rose, 
named after Miss Lawrance, who published a collection of 
drawings of roses, belong to this division. It was first 
brought from China, and is probably only a dwarf variety 
of 7?. Indica or R, stmvperjjxyrens, which it closely resembles 
ill structure. All llie varieties arc known by their diminu- 
tive size ; some of these little * fairy roses* produce blossoms 
when they arc not more than six inches high. In cultiva- 
tion they will not bear moisture, requiring in most soils n 
very dry warm ridsed border. They form elegant ornaments 
for the drawing-room. R. canina, tho dog-rose, is one of 
the most common species of the division in this country, 
and from its varying characters has given origin to a great 
number of names supposed to I'eprescnt species. This js the 
species used fur making conaovvo of roses. 

9. SYSTYLiB, styles cohering in an elongated column; 
stipules adnate. The habit of tho plants of (bis division 
is nearly tho same as that of the last. R. arvensis, tlie field 
or white dog-rose, belongs to this group. It is a very com- 
mon plant in many parts of England, adorning the hedges 
with its elegant snowy blossoms. It has coid liko shoots, 
unequal falcated prickles, leaflets glaucous beneath; di- 
verging stipules, and ovate crimson fl‘uit. The varieties of 
this and allied species, as 7?. multijlora and B. sempervirens, 
produce the climbing roses of the garden, of which tlicre 
are a great number now to be bud. They can be grown as 
underwood, and nothing would add more to the beauty of a 
shrubbery than tho introduction of the undergrowth of the 
varieties of these roses. They grow with most vigour when 
prostrate ; but can be carried up fi ames, which may be made 
into various shapes for the purposo of cHect. 

R. moschata, the musk-ro.se, is one of the oldest inhabit- 
anfs of our gardens. It is found native in the North of 
Africa, and in the temperate and warm provinces of Spain. 
It has slender recurved prickles, tbe surfaces of its leaflets 
of different colours ; acute narrow stipules, with numerous 
white fragrant flowers. It is an autumnal rose, and is very 
generally cultivated on account of the beautiful musk scent 
of its flowers. It is a tender plant, and our winters are 
generally too severe for it. Its bunches of flowers are fre- 
quently very large, requiring props for their support. The 
musky odour is most powerful at night. It is supposed to 
be the famous rose of Persia, in the branches of which tho 
poets of that country delight to describe the bulbul (singing 
nightingale) pouring forth licr music. 

10. BANKsiANiB, nearly free subulate stipules, u.sually 
deciduous; tcrnalc shining leaflets and climbing stems. 
This is the last division of the species of roses. Tho most 
remarkable species in this group is tho Rosa Banksits, 
Banksian rose, named after L^dy Banks. It is a native of 
China, and has very numerous double sweet-scented nod- 
ding flowers, which are arranged in umbel-like corymbs. 
It is one of the most elegant plants of the genus; it grows 
well in the open air, but is tender, and requires to be grown 
against a wall or in a sheltered situation. It grows and 
blossoms better in a dry than in a moist situation. The 
branches should never be shortened, as it prevents their 
producing flowers. Tho seeds are not perfected in this 
country, hut are in Spain and Italy. 

The rose is more frequently cultivated as an ornament, 
than for its applications to medicine or tho arts. It has 
however astringent and tonic properties which render it 
useful in medicine. In the East it is extensively grown 
for the purpose of procuring, in a variety of ways, the 
volatilo oil which gives it its delicious fragrance. For these 
purposes the species that are mostly cultivated are R. mo«- 
chata, cerdifoUa, and damascena, from all of which the attar, 
butter, essence, or oil of roses may bo procured in con- 
siderable quantities. [Attar.] Tho attar of roses forms an 
object of considerable commercial importance on the coast 
of Barbary, in Syria, Persia, India, and various parts of 
East. Many other perfumes are made from roses, and a; 
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consumed in large quantities, as roso>vater, vinegar of roses, 
spirit of roses, honey of roses» &e. . 

For those who would wish to know more of this favourite 
genus of plants, wo append the names of some of the 
best works that have been exclusively devoted to its his- 
tory and illustration Z’-'Lindley, ‘Monographia Rosarum,’ 
1820; 'A collection of Roses fiDm Nature,* by Missl^w- 
lance, 1799 ; *Les Roses,’ by Redoute and Thory ; ‘ L'His- 
toire Naturelle de la Rose/ by Guiliemaii, 1 800 ; * Prodrome 
de la Monographie du Genre Rosier,’ by Thory, 1820; 

* Rose-Amateurs Guide, with descriptive catalogue of 
Roses,' by T. Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, 1836 (a very ex- 
cellent account of the garden varieties and their cultivation) ; 
the article 'Rosa,’ in Rees's * Cyclopmdia,’ by Sir J. B. 
Smith ; ' Genus Rosa,’ in Miller’s * Gardener’s Dictionary,' 
by Don. [ 

ROSA, Medical Properties of. Of the numerous 
species or varieties of this genus, three only are indicated in 
the ‘Pharmacopoeia’ as the sources of the officinal articles; 
but a very considerable number of them contribute the dif- 
ferent materials. Those indicated in the * Pharmacopoeia * 
are: the Rosa canina, or common dog-rose; Rosa gallica, 
the French or red rose ; and Rosa cenlifolia, the hundred- 
leaved or cabbage rose. Of the first, the so-called fruit 
(hips) is the officinal part. This is truly the enlarged per- 
sistent calyx, encloshig the real fruits, which are numerous 
small achenia, clothed, as well as the inside of the calyx, 
with silky hairs. The hairs and achenia arc to be carefully 
removed, and the fleshy calyx beaten into a pulp, to which 
gradually thrice their own weight of white sugar is to be 
added. The employment of heat in the preparation of this 
conserve, though directed by the * Pharmacopceia,' is better 
omitted. The pulp consists chiefly of malic and citric 
acids, in combination mostly with some salts, tannin, 
resins, a small quantity of volatile and fixed oils, fibre, and 
a large quantity of sugar. The action on the stomach is 
slightly refrigerant and aperient, its sweetness recom- 
mending it to children, and as a vehicle for other medicines. 
It is apt to candy or concrete by keeping. The fresh hips, 
fro^d from the fruits and hairs, bruised, and having a little 
sugar added, yield, by pouring warm water upon them, a 
cooling mildly astringent drink, which would bo grateful 
to llie poor suffering from autumnal fevers. 

The petals of botli the Rosa gallica and R. damascena are 
supplied to herbalists for medical and chemical purposes. 
The latter is most extensively cultivated at Mitcham for the 
London market. The buds are collected before they expand, 
and the calyx and lower part of the petals, termed claws, 
being cut off, they are quickly dried, if this last process be 
conducted slowly, it impairs both their astringoncy and fine 
Modena colour. Their astringency and odour are greatest 
when collected before the process of anthesis, or bursting of 
tho anthers. About 2000 flowers yield 100 lbs. of fresh pe- 
tals, whigh when dry weigh only 10 lbs. After drying the 
odour is faint, the taste bitter and astringent. As by expo- 
sure to the light and air they lose their fine colour, and soon 
become mouldy or worm-eaten, they must be carefully pre- 
served in well-stopped bottles or canisters. 

According to the analysis of Cartier, they consist of vola- 
tile oil, colouring matter, fatty matter, gallic acid, tannin, 
albumen, soluble salts of potash, insoluble salts of lime, 
silica, and oxide of iron. Tho tannic and gallic acids are 
the cause of the astringency, and also of the dark colour, 
which results on adding a solution of any salt of iron to an 
infusion of roses, -and of a slight precipitate when a solu- 
tion of jgelatine is added to the infusion. Tho property of 
forming a black compound with iron is taken aavants^e of 
by beating the petals with cloves and other spices in an 
iron mortar, till a thick black paste is formed, which 
hardens on exposure to the air, and is then polished or 
turned, so as to form the perfumed beads for necklaces or 
rosaries. The petals of K. centifolia are often preferred. 
The exact nature of the colouring principle has not been 
ascertained, but it is not owing to oxide of iron, os the 
quantity of iron is much greater in white than red roses, 
Cartier having obtained from 1000 grains of white roses 99 
grains of ashes, containing 12*4 of iron^ while a similar quan- 
tity of red roses yielded only 50 grains of aslies, containing 
onR* 4 grains of iron. 

The petals of the Rosa damascena are the most laxative, 
exempt perliaps the R. semperQorens, hut it is seldom that 
they are used as aperients, though the petals of the R. 
gallica are formed into a confection which has the advan- 


tage over that of the R. canina, inasmuch as it neither 
candies nor becomes mouldy. In forming this or Ww other 
preparations, a stone (not an iron) mortar must be used. 
The chief employment of the conserve of the Gallic rose 
is as a vehicle for other medicines and as the basis of blue 
pill. 

The infusion of roses is made by pouring boiling distilled 
water on the petals, and adding^ilute sulphuric acid, which 
are allowed to macerate for six hours, and when strained, 
refined sugar is to be added. The vessel in which this pro- 
cess is conducted should not be glaeed with lead. By this 
means is obtained an elegant, fra^aiit, and mildly asti in- 
gent tonic and refrigerant liquid, which is of great utility, 
cither alone, especially to check tho wasting perspirations of 
consumption, or as a vehicle for most salts which are 
formed with sulphuric acid. It is likewise employed as a 
gargle, alone, or with various adjuncts, one of the best of 
which is the mel rosarum, or honey of roses, made wiiK 
the petals of this kind of rose. A syrup is sometimes made 
with them, which is only used to sweeten and colour other 
medicines. 

The Rosa centifolia, hundred-leaved rose, especially tho 
variety of it termed the Provence or cabhtit(e rose, is culti- 
vated both on account of its exquisite perfume and the usi's 
to which it, with its products, can be applied. The petals 
are the officinal article. .They arc directed to be collected 
when the llower is full blown ; and to be plucked off, not 
allowed to fall off. It is belter to collect them before the 
llower is fully expanded, as the odour rapidly diminishos as 
the anthesis proceeds ; 100 parts dry info 18 only. Tliey are 
to be dried in the open air, and not in an oven, as desicca- 
tion impairs their fragrance, while it heightens that of the 
R. gallica. When dried, they arc of a pale red, with a 
faint rose odour and an astringent taste. They easily 
part with their colour, and arc therefore fo he protected 
from air and light: if salted, they may be preserved un- 
impaired for years. With the addition of salt, pepper, 
and cloves, they are used to form the rose-pots which 
adorn the apartments of the rich, but which may equally 
be made to contribute to the enjoyment of the poor, as 
tho expense of this perpetual feast is so small ns no! to 
be felt by tho poorest occupier of a room. The colouring 
matter extracted by alcohol furnishes a most delicate teat 
for the presence of alkalis. 

A syrup is also made of ibis sort, but the chief use of 
it in England and Franco is to yield by distillation rose- 
water, the medical properties of which are too slight to 
merit further notice here. In hot countries a large quan- 
tity of volatile oil is elaborated by the llowers of this and 
several other species, such as the rosa moschata, rosa damas- 
cena, and in Italy the rosa sempervirens, which constitutes 
the athart aiher, attar, utter, ov otto of roses. Altar o. 
roses is said by Donald Monro to bo procured by merely 
macerating the petals in water. The failure of Trotnmsdorf 
to procure it by this means is not conclusive against its ac- 
curacy, since less oil is found in cold countries, and it is less 
easily separated. But most writers describe it as being tho 
result of distillation, and this is tho mode generally fol- 
lowed. The quantity obtained varies with the season and 
the care observed in the process. Bishop Hebor observes, 
20,000 pounds of rose-leaves yield attar equal in weight to 
a rupee. Jackson slates that from one lac of roses it is 
generally calculated that 180 grains, or one lolah, of attar can 
be procured. Polier states that to procure something less 
than three drachms of attar from 100 lbs. of rose-leaves, 
the season must be very favourable and the operation care- 
fully performed. The same authors tates that 4366 ]>ouiids 
of rose-leaves yield by repeated distillations 8 ounces of 
attar. The oil concretes and floats on tho surface of the 
distilled water when cold. Even*in England a crystalline 
volatile oil with a faint odour of attar (English attar of 
roses) is frequently obtained when distilling rose-water 
from the petals of R. centifolia. The high estimation 
in which this perfume is held, and the price which it 
bears, offer great temptations to increase the quantity 
of oiK In some parts of India this is done by mixing 
the freshly plucked rose-leaves with the seeds called 
Geuzely, and also those of a sort of Digitalis termed 
Sisama, in successive layers, allowing them to remain 
ten or twelve days, and then placing the seeds in contact 
with fresh rose-leaves ; and after repeating this process 
eight or ten times, the, seeds are subjected to pressure. A 
dirty oil results, which on standing for some time forms 
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several distinct layers, the upper one of which is sold as 
rose-oil. The Chinese adopt a similar expedient. Genuine 
attar of roses at all temperatures below Falir. is a crys- 
talline solid, and generally colourless. At 90* Fahr. its 
specific gravity is 0*832. Jl consists of two volatile prin- 
ciples, one solid, the other liiiuid, at ordinary temperatures, 
hi the proportion of one part of the first to two of the 
latter. The first is a slearopteii, the last an eleopten. The 
eiiiireoil, aceurding to Gobcl, consists of carbon 69*06, hy- 
drogen 16*06, and oxygen 14*2.S ; but the analyses of Saus- 
siire and Blanchct do not correspond with this : Saussure 
says it contains nitrogen also. This proves the variable 
nature of tlio article sold as attar, which is almost con- 
stantly ad 111 tern led. When mixed with any essential oil, 
sucli as that of an Indian grass (Andropogon, Acorus Cala- 
mii>.), or of s.mdal-wood, or of rhodium (from Convolvulus 
•Scopnriijs), the sophistication is not easy of detection, but 
if with fixed oils, blotting-paper will reveal their presence. 
Alcohol is no criterion of the purity ; for when castor-oil has 
been used to adulterate the attar, it is as soluble as the rose- 
oil ill alcohol of sp.gr. 0*815. Altar of roses is chiefly 
brought from Constantinople and Smyrna. It is subject to 
a duty of 1 j?. 4'f/. per lb. In 1838, 973 lbs. and in 1839, 754 
lbs. paid the duty. 

(Peieira’s Materia Medica^) 

ROS.\ SALVA'TOR was born at Renella or Arenella, a 
village in the environs of Naples, on the 20lh of J nne, 1615, 
and ho was originally intended for the church. Whilst 
yet a boy lie manifested a strong propensity for drawing, 
and in order to euro him his parents inroeured his admission 
as a stiuleiit in the college of the congregation of Soinasoa 
in Naples; but before the expiration of the usual period of 
residence, he was cither expelled or voluntarily quilted 
the eollcgo. On his return to Renella he devoted his time 
to the study of music, and cultivated his talent for poetry, 
and on the marriage of his eldest sister with Francesco 
Francanzani, a d^sc^)lo of the Spagnuolctto school, he at- 
tended the studio of that avti.'^t. Ho also studied from 
nature in oil-colour, and m 1633 went from Naples on a 
tour tliroiigh the wild scenery of La Basilicata, La Puglia, 
and Calabria. During his ahaciice he associated with ban- 
ditti. At this period Salvator seems to have fo.stcred 
and matured liis taste for romantic scenery, and the studios 
which ho made of groups and single figures whilst with 
the bandits served him as valuable materials for his 
future w'orks. Soon after his arrival at Renella his fa- 
tiicr (lied, leaving the family dependent upon Salvator, 
who was then certainly not more than eighteen years of 
age, for their support. To perform this duty, he executed 
with great rapidity subjects on primed paper, his poverty 
not. enabling him to purchase canvas, and sold thorn to the 
rlcalcr.s who keep the stalls in the Strada della Corita in 
Naples. One of these, representing the story of Hagar and 
Ishmacl, was seen and purchased by Giovanni Lanfranco, 
who was then in the city decorating the church of Gos& 
Nuovo for the Jesuits. The admiration of that painter was 
valuable to Salvator, for his works rose in price accordingly, I 
but at the same time it laid him open to the mstlice and 
envy of other Neapolitan artists. They ridiculed the cfTorts 
of a man who had been obliged to seek the patronage of 
mean dealers, and he retorted upon them in epigrams, and 
satirical verses which he set to music and sang. He how- 
ever obtained the friendship of Aniello Falcone, an eminent 
painter of battles, the first and best of the pupils of 
Spagnuolctto, who gave him instruction, and afiera lime in- 
troduced him to the notice of that great painter, from whose 
advice and practice he derived great benefit. 

On the invitation of liis former fiicnd, who was in the es- 
tablishment of the Cardinal Braiicaccio, ho repairerl to 
Rome. Here he enjoyed patronage of the cardinal, who 
took him to the bishopric of Viterbo, where he painted an 
altar-piece representing the incredulity of St. Thomas, for 
the Chiesa della Morto, and other works. In 1G39 he 
went again to Romo. The reputation of Salvator was 
now at its height ; ho was esteemed as a painter, a poet, 
a musician, and an actor, for the plays whicli ho per- 
formed were written by him, the music composed by his 
Iiund, and the principal character represented by himself. 
As an artist, he was most extensively patronised, and at very 
hit>h prices. In 1647, on the breaking out of the revolt of 
Masatiieilo at Naples, Salvator Rosa returned to that city, 
and became a member of the band. On the suppression of 
the rovolt, he made his escape from Naples in tho train of th9 


Prince Carlo Giovanni de’ Medici, with whom ho went to 
Florence, where ho was employed by the grand-duke to 
paint in the Pilti Palace. Here he associated with 
the literati and tho principal nobility. After remaining 
several years at Florence, he loturned to Rome, and 
was again extensively employed. In 1663 ho executed 
three pictures for the exhibition of San Giovanni ; one was 
Pythagoras on the sea-shure, tlie second was the same phi- 
losopher recounting his visit to the infernal regions, and 
tho third the Prophet Jeremiah thrown into a pit for having 
prophesied the fall of Jerusalem ; and soon after he produced 
his most celebrated picture, the Catiline Conspiracy. In 
1668, at the annual exhibition of the Feast of San Giovanni’ 
Decollato, he placed his Saul and the Witch of Endur in 
competition with the works then shown of the elder raasHbrs. 
lie did not execute many important works after this, and 
died of all attack of the dropsy, on the 15th of March, 1673. 
He was buried in tlic vestibule of the church of Santa 
Maria degli Angiolj, which was erected over the ruins of 
the baths of Diocletian, by Michel Angelo. Salvator Rosa 
left one son, by Lucrezia, a mistress, who accompanied him 
from Florence, and to whom he was married shortly before 
his death. 

Rosa possessed great invention, and had a wonderful faci- 
lity of execution. He is superior when ho confines his elForla 
to works of the easel size, and his figures are then conecl 
ill drawing and spirited in design. Such is the case in his 
picture of Alilius Regulus, formerly in the Palazzo Colonna 
at Rome, and now in the possession of the earl of Durnloy. 
Of his landscapes, it may be observed, that ho wholly re- 
jected tlic simplicity and amenity cultivated by Claude and 
by Poussin, and indulged in gloomy oflccts and romanlic 
forms ; nor are his sca'picce.s less forcible ; in them he re- 
presents the desolate shores of Cal-abria, and not unlVt- 
qiiently adds interest to his works by the terror of ship- 
wreck. According to Sir Joshua Reynolds, ho gives a 
peculiar cast of nature, which, though void of grace, 
elegance, and simplicity, though it has nothing of that ide- 
vaUuu and dignity which belong to the grand style, has 
yet that sort of dignity which belongs to savage and uncul- 
tivated nature ; and Fnscli says, that though Salvator Rosa 
was without choice of form in design or much propriety ol' 
conception, and though his talent was belter adapted to 
smaller dimensions, lie could fill a large canvas with terrific 
oflccts, of winch the Conspiracy of CuliUnc, fonneily in the 
Casa Martelli, and now at the Pitti Palace at Florence, is u 
powerful instance. The subject of the W itch of Endur has 
been by some persons extravagantly prai.'^ed, Imt tho last- 
namod acute critic 1ms observed that the loads, bats, slcolc- 
tons, and other accessories are vainly accumulated to palliate 
the want of dignity and pathos in Saul, and of snhlimity in 
the apparition. Ho however admits that in laiuUcape Sal- 
vator was a genius. 

There are a great number of his pictures in England, 
several of which arc in the collections of the Maiquis of 
Westminster, Lord Francis Egerton, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Earl of Davnley, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
others. The Finding of Moses, at Stowe, was purc.hused 
from the Orleans collection for 2500/. His etchings consist 
of about ninety in number, executed in a spirited and 
masterly style. The chiaro-'seuro is admirably managed, 
and tho heads of the flgure.s are full of expression. His 
monogram is composed of an S and an R combined, tbo 
former letter drawn over tho straight lino of the latter. 

Some of the music-books of Salvator Rosa were, amongst 
other musical manuscripts, purchased by Dr. Burney, at 
Romo, and amongst many airs and cantatas by di41Vrent 
masters there were eight entire cantatas, written, set, and 
transcribed by the painter himself. From the specimen of 
his talents for music there given, tliere seems to be no doubt 
that he had a truer genius for tins science, in point of me- 
lody, than any of his predecessors or contemporaries, and 
there is a strength of expression in his vci’sos which must 
always place him above the middle rank of poets. To his 
other accomplishments ho added arcliitecture, which, ac- 
cording to Pascoli, lie understood perfectly, and he oxcelled 
as a comic actor, an improvisatorc, and a performer on various 
musical instruments. (BioffrapAte XJmvenelle ; Life and 
Timee Salvator Bnsa, by Lady Morgan ; Bryan’s ami 
Strutt's Dictionary, &c.) 

ROSA DA TPVOIJ. [Rons.] 

ROSA'GEA. (Malacology.) [DiPHYDESiVol.ix., p.JO.] 
KOSA'CEABi a natural order of Polypetalous oxogoia^ 
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witli 4- or 5-lobod calyx ; 4 or 5 regular petals ; indefinite 
perigynous stamens; exalbumiiious seeds; and alternate 
stipulate leaves. The plants of this order are allied to 
('hrysubalaiiuceso, from which they may bo distinguished by 
ttieir styles proceeding from the side of the ovarium near the 
apex, and not from the base, and by their regular petals 
and stamens. They are distinguished from Fabaceoo (Lo- 
guminosoo) by their regular petals and stamens, and espe- 
cially by the odd segment of the calyx being posterior, and 
not anterior, as in that order. The genera of this order may 
he arranged under four groups or suborders, the prin- 
cipal distinctions of which will bo seen in the following 
analysis: — 

Carpels numc ;ous. 

Ovaries superior. Rosack;e (proper). 

Ovaries inferior. PoMKiK. 

Carpels solitary. 

Fruit a drupe. Amygoalea. ♦ 

Fruit a nut. SANOUisoRBEiE. 

Rosacem proper include the Irue Roses (Rosese), the 
Cinquefoils (Potentillcoi), the Spiroeas (Spirmm), and the 
Noiiradas (Neuradem). They are herbaceous plants or 
shrubs. This family includes about 570 species and 20 
geiiGia, principally inhabitants of the temperate and cold 
zones of the northern hemisphere of the Now and Old World ; 
a very lew aro found on high land within the tropica, and a 
small iniiiibor in the southern hemisphere. None of the 
plan Is uf til is .section of the order aro unwholesomo ; they 
are characterised by llio presence of an astringent principle, 
which has led to the use of many of them in medicine. 

Pomcm are known by the adhesion of their ovaries to the 
sides of the calyx, forming the fruit called a pome. Their 
oviila are always* in pairs. The tendency of the flowers of 
this family to revert to their normal stale frequently affords 
insiruclivu examples of morphological changes. The fruit 
of many of the species contains a considerable quantity of 
malic acid, which gives to the fruit its peculiar flavour. The 
apple, ])ear, medlar, quince, servicc-trcc, and mountain-ash 
belong to Ibis family. Tluiy are inhabitants of Europe, 
Northern Asia, the mountains of India, and North Ame- 
rica. 

Amygdalem have hut a single carpel, which,‘whon ripe, 
is a drupe; hut they are also distinguished amongst Rosaccm 
by tlicir loaves otintaining hydrocyanic acid, and their 
hark yielding gum. They aro natives exclusively of the 
northern litMnisphere, whore they arc found in cold or tem- 
perate climates. Many of the species arc poisonous, on ac- 
count of the hydiooyauic acid they contain. They yield 
liowovcr some of om* most valued fruits, as the peach, nec- 
t!i!:.,o, ]»him, apricot, cherry, and almond, which last is 
the seed of the Aimgdiilus communis. 



(Spirea argcutca.) 

n, Flower, uliouing tlio perigynous iirraiiBement of Uic stamiMis; 6, fruit, 
showing its upuenrpous structure; c, one of the follirtcs SiMMratc from Uih 
!> uit. 

Sanguisoibc® are not only known by their solitary car- 
pels, but they aro destitute ot petals, and have a hard thick- 
P.C., No. 1251. 


ened calyx. They are found wild in heaths, hedges and 
exposed places in Europe, North and South America be- 
yond the tropics, and the Cape of Gw>d Ho|)e. Their prin- 
cipal properly is astringcucy, and some of the species may 
be used as fodder. ^ 

ROSACIC ACID, a name given by Prout to a peculiar 
acid which he imagined to exist in the lalentious sediment 
deposited in urine during fever. Dr. Prout is of opinion 
that it contains some purpurate of ammonia, and conse- 
quently, if this opinion ho correct, no such substance as the 
rosacic acid exists. 

HOSALl'NA. [Fouaminikera, vol. x., p. 348.] 
ROSAMOND. FAIR. [IIknry II.] 

ROSARIO. [Mexican States.] 

ROSARY. [Reads.] 

ROSAS, a small seaport town of Spain, in tho province 
of Gerona in Catalonia, not far from Cape Creus, on tlie 
north side of a gulf in the Mediterranean known as the 
Gulf of Rosas ; in 4‘i® 1^' N. lat. and 3® 11' E. long. Rosas 
was founded by a colony of Rhodians, who called it Rhodope. 
(Strabo, p. I GO.) But the reading in this passage of Strabo 
is evidently corrupt, and should be Rhode. The town is 
mentioned under the name of Rhode by Stephan us Byzaii- 
tinus (V. ‘PoStj)t by Livy (34, c. 8), and by Mela (2, c. C). 
It has a good and capacious harbour, which was formerly 
defended by a strong fort and batteries. The town itself is 
surrounded by a very thick wall and towers built by the 
Arabs. The fort however was blown up by the French ou 
their evacuation of the Peninsula. During tho sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the port of Rosas carried on a 
brisk trade with the Spanish colonies. It is now reduced 
to a more fishing-town, the population of w'hich, according 
to Minano (vol. vii., p. 566), did not exceed 2200 inhabit- 
ants in ] 8.30. 

RO'SCIUS, QUINTUS, a celebrated Romtn actor, was 
horn near Lanuvium (Cic., De i. 36), hut at what 
period is uncertain, lie is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of Cicero, who was his friend and warm admirer. 
His talents also obtained for him the friendship of Sulla, 
who, during his dictatorship, presented him with a golil 
ring, tho mark of equestrian rank (Macrob., Sat., ii. 10), 
which honour was the more remarkable, as many passages 
in the Roman writers prove that tho histrionos were gone- 
rally held ill great contempt. So perfect however was 
Roscius in hi.s art, that his name became almost synonymous 
j with excellence in any oilier branch, and thus when an orator 
1 produced a great impression on his audience, it was cus- 
tomary to say ‘ a Ro'^cius is on the stage.* (Cic., Dc Orat., 
i. 28 ; lirul.t 84.) Actors frequently received instruction 
from Roscius, who used to say however that he liad never 
had any pupil with whom he was satisfied. (Da Orat., i. 28.) 
Macrobius relates (/. c.) that Cicero and Roscius used to 
try which of tho two could more frequently express the 
same thought, the one by his eloquence, llio other by his 
gestures; and that Roscius derived from this exorcise .such 
a high opihion of his own art, that he wrote a work, in 
which he compared eloinionce with the art of acting. Ma- 
crohiu.s also states that Roscius received about a 1000 denarii 
a day for his acting (upwards of 35f.). He died about 
BC. 61 ; sinco Cicero, in his ovation for Arohias, wliuh was 
delivered in that year, speaks of his death as cpiito recent 
(c. 8). There is an extant oration of Cicero, though con- 
siderably mutilated, in defence of Roscius. The subject of 
the oration is a claim of 50,000 sesterces against Roscius, by 
C. Fannius Chaerca ( Ueber die Rede das Cicero Jur (^. 
Roscius, Zcitschrifr, i., p. 248). 

ROSCOK, WILLIAM, horn in 175.3, near Liverpool, 
received a common school education till he was tw'elve years 
of age, after which he continued to improve himself by 
reading. When in his sixteenth year he was apprctiticod 
to an attorney in Liverpool, and iii 1774 he was admitted an 
attorney of the Court of King’s Bench, and began to practice 
as such. In the meantime he wrote some poems, among 
others one on the origin of the art of engraving, which made 
him known to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, and otlier dis- 
tinguished artists. In 1 784 he was clceled honorary mem- 
ber of the Manclicstcr Literary and Philo.si>phical Society, 
lie also turned his altenlion to the subject of the slave- 
trade, and wrote several pamphlets recommending its sup- 
pression. When the French revolution first begun, Roscoc 
was one of its W'armcsl partisans in this country. He wrote 
Strictures’ on Burke’s ‘Two Jxjtters addressed to a Mem- 
ber of tho present Parliament,’ reflecting in severe terms 

Vol. XX.-.Y 
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upon what Ro^coc considcveil as an aposlacy in Burke’s 
poliueal conduct. In 17!)(j Ro&coe published the ‘ Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Mujinificent,’ a work which 
eslablibhcd In', lilorary reputalion. The subject was hap- 
pily chosen, and the author treated it well. The w'ork went 
tlirouyh several editions, and was Iranslatod into Italian, 
German, and French. It W'as i^encrally well received on 
the Continent, but its spiiit was criticised by two classes of 
writers : one of them, of which SismoiuU may be considered 
as tlie reprcscnlalive, see nuthin|; but perlection in a repub- 
lican governiiieiit, and cannot forgive Lorenzo for having 
conlrolled and curheil the Florentine democracy. Sismondi 
charged Roscoe with having deceived himself and others 
with regard to the character of Ins hero, who in Sismondi’s 
eye was^ an insidious and crafty tyrant. It. is curious to sco 
Ko.’Ciie, who at one time was the ad.vocate of the French 
revolution, accused of being the panegyrist of the tyranny of 
the Mi'dici. The grounds of this controversy are adverted 
to in Flouknck, History ok, and Mkdici, House of. 
Another class of critics was angry with Roscoe for having 
exposed the part which Pope Sixtus IV. took in the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, winch led to the murder of Giuliano, 
Lorenzo’s brother, and also fur having spoken unfavour- 
ably of Cardinal Barho, afterwards Paul 11. On tlie 
subject of the Paz/i, Sismondi joined the papal advocates 
in reprcsciiliiig that conspiracy as a laudable deed, justifi- 
able under the circumstances in which it took place. After 
many jears Roscoe replied to his various critics in pointed 
though temperate language in his ' Illustrations, Historical 
and Critical, of the Life cf Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ 4to., London, 
1822. He inserted in the appendix, among other docu- 
ments, an important letter written to Sixtus IV. by the 
sigiioria, or executive, of- r'loreiice after the failure of the 
Paz/i conspiracy, which letter was discovered in the 
archives of Florence by the Rev. F. II. Fgerton, and printetl 
at Pans in 1814. 

Tho second historical work of Roscoe is his * Life and 
Punlificale of Leo X.’ In tliia also the author has been 
charged with undue partiality for his subject. He has re- 
flected w'ith rnudi seventy upon the great reformers of the 
sixteenth century, hccausc, while they struggled against 
the ovei'grow’n absolutism of papal Koine, tbey could not 
divest themselves at once of the habit of intolerance winch 
they had derived from early education. Count Bossi trans- 
lated the ’ Life of Leo* into Italian, adding notes in which 
he rebutted several of the charges brought against Roscoe's 
former work concerning Lorenzo: 'Vita ,e PoutifiGato di 
Leone X., di Gugticdmo Roscoe, tradotta e corredata di anno- 
taziuni ed altri documenti inediti, dal Conte Luigi Bossi, 
Milanese,’ Milan, 1817. 

Coiisiflcred as w'orks of erudition and of general interest, 
the lives of Lorenzo and Leu by Roscoe stand deservedly 
high. They introduce the reader to a splendid period of mo- 
dern history, among a chosen society of scholars, poets, states- 
men, and artist-,, who gathered round the hospitable board 
of Lorenzo, and afterwards in the more pompous court of 
his son Leo. Numerous anecdotes and other particulars 
concerning those individuals make the reader familiar with 
their persons ; and poetical extsacts and valuable historical 
dociiinenls add to the value of the work. Tho st)le is re- 
murkahly pleasing and llucnt. These merits of Rosooe’» 
biographies have been universally acknowledged, even by 
those who have censured the general spirit of his works. < 

Roscoe contributed greatly to encourage among his coun- 
trymen a taste for Italian literature and Uie fine arts. In his 
own town of Liverpool, the Royal Institution owes its forma- 
tion to Roscoe’s exertions. 

Roscoe was returned to parliament for Liverpool in the 
Whig interest. In the latter part of his life he biccame 
partner in a banking-house, in which however ho was not 
successful. He died at Liverpool, in Juno, 1831. A biogra- 
phical notice of him is ^appended to a neweditiou of his 
Life of Lorenzo, hy his son. 

ROSCOEA, a handsome genus of the highly ornamental 
family of Scitarniiiesoor Zingiberaceso, which was named by 
Sir J. E. Smith, in honour of the historian of the Medici, 
who bluciilatcd the plants and remodelled the genera of tho 
Scitaminese in his beautiful work on that family. The spe- 
cies have been figured by Smith, Walhch, and Roylc. 

The genus consists of only a few species, which are con- 
fined to the Himalaya Mountains, and is characterised by 
having spathaccoiis tlowcrs, a singlc-lcafcd tubular calyx, 
coiol niigent, hmb double, the outer tripartite, with tho up- 


per segment erect and arched. Inner limb fw'o-lippcd, 
ovary inferior, style enclosed in the furrow of the anther, 
which is iwo-lobcd, incurved, surrounding the stylo with an 
appendage split at tlie base. 

The species of Roscoca, belonging to so tropical a family us 
the ScitaminciD, are generally accounted showy stove plants ; 
but they are found only on the slopcsof the Himalayas during 
the rainy season, when there is moisture with uniformity of 
temperature, and a much less degree of heat than is usually 
thought necessary is found to be sufficient for the growth 
of tropic-like plants, and therefore less would siiflice for 
the cultivation of these plants than is generally siip])Osed ; 
indeed Roscoea purpurea has been fiowered in a drawing- 
room in London, under a glass case, and without any artifi- 
cial heat. Dr. Graham mentions its springing up in the 
open aif every year in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. But 
the genus Roscoea is that, of all the Scitaminem, which is 
found at the greatest elevations. R. alpina is found at ns 
great an elevation. as 9000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and mi places whence the snow had just melted, like the 
[ snowdrop in early spring in European countries. (Roylc’s 
Ilvmil. BoU p. 357.) 

ROSCOMMON, an inland county in the province of 
Connaught in Ireland, bounded on the north and north- 
east by the county of Leitrim, on the cast hy that of Jjuig- 
ford, and on the south-east by those of Westmeath and 
King’s, from all which it is separated by the river Shannon, 
except just on tho north side; on the south-vve.^t it i.s 
bounded by the county of Galway, on the west by that of 
Mayo, and on tho north-west by that of Sligo. The n\er 
Suck, a trihuta’-y of the Shannon, separates it along the 
greater part of the border from the county of (LiUvay ; and 
the Curlew mountains for a short distance from that of 
Sligo. The form of the county is irregular; the giealest 
length is nearly from north to south, from the border of the 
county of Leitnm west v)f Lough Allen to the junction of 
the Suck with the Shannon, 60 miles; the greatest hreadih, 
at right angles to the length, is from the junction of the 
three counties of Galway, Mayo, and Kuscommori U) tlic 
bank of Lough Forbes near Taimonbavry, 40 miles. 'I'lie 
area is estimated by MacCullocli {Statifiiical Acvnvnt uj t!tc 
BriiUh Empire) at 952 square miles, or 609,405 Kiigl^li 
ad'es, of ivhicli 453,555 are in eultivalion, 131,00:) uniin 
proved mountain or bog, and 24,787 lakes. In the leliinis 
of the population for 1831, the urea is stated to be 557,1(1.1 
acres. Wc believe MacCulloch’s statement, which i.s laKeii 
from a tabic furnished by Mr. Griffith, the engineer, to the 
Lords* Committee on Tithe, to be the most exact. Tho 
population in 1831 was 249,613, giving 262 inhabitants to 
a square mile. In area it is rather below the aveiage (J 
the Irish counties, but in amount and density of population 
rather above the average. Roscommon, the capital, is so 
English miles in a direct line west by nortli of Dublin, or 95 
Engli.sh miles by tho road through Mullingar, Longford, and 
Luncsborougb, or by Mullingar, Ballymahon, and Lanes- 
borough. 

Surface, Geology, Hydrography, Communicatiom , — The 
surface of the county is partly undulating, but along the 
banks of the Shannon and the Suck, and in other parts, it is 
very fiat. There are some mountains. The principal groups 
are the Braulieve, or Braughlievc, and Slievh Curkagli 
mountains (estimated at 1000 or 1200 feet high), which 
enter from the counties of Leitrim and Sligo on the north- 
west, and extend a little way into the county west of Dnigh 
Allen ; the Curlew mountains, on the borders of Sligo ncai: 
Boyle ; the Slievh Bawn mountains, 839 feet in the northern 
port, and 857 feet high in the southern, paralkd to the Shan- 
non, and not far distant from it, on the cast side of the 
county; tho hills between the Shannon and the Suck in tho 
south; and Slievh Aclwyn, between Castlcrca and Bull ni- 
lough In the west. Tho Braughlievo and Slievh Curkagh 
have steep rugged acclivities and broad por])eiidi('u1nr fat es 
of rock near their summits. The eastern side of the Slievh 
Bawn mountains slopes gradually down to tho bogs in the 
valley of tho Shannon at their base ; the wcstci-n side is 
more broken; the district at tho foot is varied with wood. 

The level parts of tho county arc for the most part occu- 
pied by. the formations belonging to the groat carboniferous 
limestone district of central Ireland. The impure argillace- 
ous limestone, or *calp,* tho black shale, and the sandstone, 
which form one of the subdivisions of the limestone group, 
and tho lower limestone, which constitutes another subdi- 
vision, subjacent to tho calp, are found in this county. Tim 
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hills west of Caslkrea arc composed of tho yellow sand- 
sUiiu; wlueli is tl»e lowest member of the limestone group. 
The IJraughlicve and Sliovh Curkagh mountains are com- 
posed of shales and sandstones, with three beds of coal 
resting on beds of the luillstone-gnt series, from which good 
ironstone is obtained. The coal of this district is not exten- 
sively diifused ; it forms two fields partly or wholly in this 
county, soparalcd from each other by the river Arigna, which 
Hows between Braugblieve and Slievh Curkagh. There are 
some other coal-fields in other adjacent counties round 
Lough Allen. The coal answers well for smelling iron, and 
is used in tho Arigna iron-Avorks (the only iron-works in 
Ireland) in this county. Cast-iron of the best quality is 
produced at these works at a moderate expense. The com- 
pany by which they are worked are in possession of the 
most extensive and valuable coal-fields of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Curlew mountains and the Slievh Bawn mountains 
consist of rucks of the old rod-sandstone formation. (Grif- 
fiths, ‘ On the Geological Structure of Ireland,’ in Appendix 
in Setumd Report of Irish Railwai/ Commissioners ; Pat‘ 
liiimeniary Papers for 1837-8, vol. xxxv.) Good limestone 
is iiiiiirried for bnibling. Pollers’-clay and pipe-clay are 
found in various parts of the county. 

The county belongs to the basin of the Shannon, except a 
very small pui tion at the western extrcMnity» which is drained 
by the IMoy, which Hows into KillaU Bay. Lough Allen, 
w’iiicli the Shannon enters about five miles from its suuitc, 
and llirougb which it Hows, is on the north-eastern boundary 
of the county. From the southern extremity of this lough 
the Shaunou Hows along the eastern boundary of the county 
to Garrick on -Shannon, where it receives a stream from 
L.-ugli Cara and Lough Key. From Carrick the Shannon 
])iirniics Its course along the border, passing through Lough 
('orry, J^ough Bodcrig, or Bodurg, Lough Bofiiii, and Lough 
I'^irbos to Lunesborougli, below wbioh it (snters Lough Hee. , 
It quits the southern extremity of Lough lice just above j 
Atliloiio, and runs soiitliward to the junction of the Suck, 
wlicn* It quits the county, after a course along its eastern 
side, including the loughs through which it passes, of about 
7o miles. The fall in this distance is very trilling. Lough 
Alien is only KiO feet above llie level of the sea, and the fall 
bclwcen Lough Allen and tho low'cr end of Lough Derg, 
which is above 40 miles below the junction of the Suck, is 
not UKU'c liian about 6'J feel, or about six inches to a mile. 
Tlu* Suck, the only important tributary of the Sluiuiion, 
rises just withiii the county of iMayo,but its course is almost 
niliivly w’iLhiii or upon the boundary of Hoscommon ; Us 
length Ilia) becstimalod at more than CO miles. 

Ih'th tiic Shannon and the Suck are navigable. T4e 
navigation of the Shannon commences in Lough Allen; 
tv. ou whence to Battle Bridge, about seven miles and a. 
half below' the Lough, a canal is cut for the purpose of 
avoiding the diHiuuUics ul tho iiatiirul channel. Ollier short 
c.uiiiU arc cut to avoid rapids or other difficulties in the 
lower part of the coiiise. Agiicultural produce, turf, coal, 
iiml)c*r, bricks, Hags, stone, slates, sand, and manure aic 
the chief ai tides conveyed by the river. Tho navigation 
through Lough Rce is dilficuli, owing to its shoals and sunk 
rocks, notwithstanding which a great number of pleasure- 
boats are kept on it. The Uoyal Canal opens into the 
Shannon opposite Tarmonbarry in this county ; the Grand 
Canal, just below the junction of the Suck. The trallic on 
the canals consists chidlyofcorn and hiitlcr sent to Dubliiv, , 
and English manufactures and general goods sent in return. 
The navigation of the Suck commences at J3allinasloe 
(county of Galway) for light llal-bollomed boats; small 
row-boats ascend higher. But n canal is cut parallel to it 
on the Galway side of the river, from Ballinasloo to the 
Shannon. Both tho Suck and the Shannon abound with 
fish, especially eeK of which great quantities are taken in 
weirs and sent to Dublin. Those of the Suck are peculiarly 
fine. 

The principal roads are the mail roads from Dublirf to 
Sligo and to Galway. The Sligo road just crosses a corner 
of the county between Drumsna and jamestoAvn, re-enters 
at Carrick, and passes north-west through Boyle. The i 
Galway road enters tho county at Alhlone, and crosses it j 
in a south-west direction to Ballinasloo in Galway. The 
roads are excellent. Another road to Sligo, which branches 
oir from the mail road at l.<ongford in Longford county, 
passes through Tarmonbarry, Strokestown, and Elphin, and 
rejoins the mail road at Boyle. The road from Dublin to 


Roscommon (wlietliei* by Bally maboii ov Luugi^vd) enters 
the county at J-anesborougb, and runs soutli-wcsi nearly 
eleven miles to Uoscomniou. Generally speaking iho roads 
of the hilly district in the iiorthein part of tho coviuty are 
inferior to those in the more level districts of the centre and 
south. 

Tho principal lakes are Lough Allen (8 miles long from 
north to south, and 3 miles broad) ; Lough Bodarg, or Bode- 
rig, and Lough Boffin (forming ono sheet of waicjr of intri- 
cate form, 5 miles from the northern extremity tu the south- 
eastern, and 7 miles to tho south-woslern) ; Lough p'tjibcs 
and Lough Ree(17 miles long from north to south, and 7 
miles broad), all on the Shannon; Lough Gara (.3 miles 
long from norih to south, and 5 miles broad); Lough Key 
(otherwise Rockingham Lough); and D)ugh Oakport, all 
communicating with the Siiannoii by a stream called the 
Boyle Water ; Lough Skoan and Lough Meelagh, also com- 
niuiiicating with the Shannon, and situate, as well as those 
just mentioned, in the northern part of the county ; Lough 
Glin or Glynn, Lough Cloonagli, and Lough Aeliiyn, all 
small, in the western part; Lough Funcheun and Luiigli 
Ballyneeny, in the southern part; and several others in tlie 
[ central and eastern part. The line of lakes on the Bo) le 
Water, Lough Glynn, and J-K)ugh Meelagh are suvrouiKied 
by picturesque and bealifiil scenery. Besides these mere 
are a number of ‘ turlouglis,’ or leiiiporary lakes, formed 
m the hollows of the limestone tracts. They usually dis- 
appear ill summer, but not always; and when dry early in 
the season, such as have grassy bottoms produce abuiulaiit 
crops. The Avater is drained off by fissures and passages in 
the Imiestone rock, Avliich get choked by the \egel able niain.T 
washed into them by the first Avinter floods, ami arc cleaied 
next summer by the decay of this obsl ruction. The si/e of 
these ‘ till loughs ’ varies with the season : some of them arc 
of considci able extent. 

The soil in the limestone dislriel is counnonly fertile ; 
there is however a large extent of bog or other waste. The 
amount of pasture land is considerable : the natural pastuies, 
which are esteemed to be some of tho best ground in the 
j county, are in the limestone districts, especially between 
j Tulsk, Casllerea, and Boyle. Rich deep loams are met with ; 

I and there are, especially along iho limestone ridges lielween 
tho Shannon and the Suck, extensive tracts of light, shallow 
soil, so shallow indeed that in some parts tho plough cannot 
bo used. These tracts are cominonlv used for sheop-fcediiig. 
The surface of the mountains is commonly wet and boggy, 
but there aie intervening spots of dry ground covered with 
heath. Some of the soil in the sandstone district^, as in 
the Curlew Mountains, near Boyle, is very poor, but is capable 
of groat iiiiproveinent from the admixture of lime, or r.iihtr 
I of a compost of lime and bog curlli, winch is to bo hufl 
readily. Much may be done m this way, as well as by 
draining coid wet lands, wboneA’er capital comes to bo 
I employed more exteiu-ively than at present in agriciilUual 
impruveiiient. 

The extent of the unimproved luountaius and bogs lias 
been estimated at above i'JD.OtJO English acres, the bog.-; 
being dispersed over the face of the country iii patches of 
various size and in almost CA'ery A'ariety of situation : they 
are found on tho tops of the highest niountuins, on the hanks 
'of the lough.s and rivers, and in the hotloni.s of the Aalleys. 
Several of those on the upland.s are comparatively dry, and 
afford in their natural state coarse pasturage for young and 
hardy cattle. Soiricth'iig has been done by spirited indivi- 
duals towards reclaiming some portions of this large amount 
of waste laud, but nothing has been done upon a large scale 
or upon any plsm of co-operation. 

I Many of the estates in the county are large, some be- 
longing to resident landlords, others to absentees. Rents 
i vary; on farms of scAeral hundred acres, 20.s\ and Jjv. per 
I acre are usual, but, sometimes 3Uj. and 3.kv. are given, and, 

I in the immediate neighbourhood of towns, as much as ijn.v. 

I and 8U,v. Tillage lias been much extended of late years, and 
the quantity of food raised is probahly greater than at any 
former period ; but, excepTing on the land held In a tew 
wealthy individuals, the state of agriculture is very wretched, 
especially on the smaller farms. * To say nothing of the 
deficiency of produce attributable to bad plough mg, un- 
skilful soAviiig, Avunt of manures, and an utter inattention 
to the alternation of green crop^wiili tho^-e of corn, potatoes 
alone excepted, tlic los.s upon what tlic land a< tually does 
yield is considerable, from bad and c.nvless stacking, and 
I tho general want of barns The stacks arc commonly inado 
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very small, rcsiing upon the earth ; for in a country so bare f 
of limber and hedgerows, bouf^bs and bushes are scarce 
articles. If wet wealhir comes on and continues long, much 
of what lies below, noxt to the earth, perishes by attracting 
moisture: from Ibowant of abroad and firm basis, the frail 
structure is liable likewise to be swayed by the wind; and 
the tops and sides losing their original form, and being no 
longer capable of throw'ing oiF the rain, still more damage 
tMisucs. To such losses arc likewise to be added the depre- 
dations from vermin, rat'j, mice, and small birds, whilst the 
corn remains out of door^. 

‘ As for barns, in tlie Knglish and Continental acceptation 
of the term, they are literally unknown. The floor of some 
outhouse, nr perhaps even that of the family room, may 
be uMiil for thre^iiing; but a vast proportion of the grain is 
heatni out in the open air, very commonly near the road 
side, where there liappcns to be a dry snot. Tlie.se obser- 
vations, it must be imdeihlood, apply to the small holdings; 
but upon such is laised a considerable quantity of the corn 
which is thrown into the market from I ho county of Ros- 
comriion.* (Weld’s Sfatislieal Survey of the County of 
Koscommon, 8vo., Diihlin, 1832.) 

Tlie common plough^, of l ho small farms arc very wretched : 
whet her the instriiincnt works well or ill is a matter of 
chance, and the plough is commonly followed by a man 
wjih a spade, or rather a ‘by.* to turn back the earth, which 
would else, after the plough had passed, revert to its former 
biMl. However, on the lands of the principal gentry ex- 
amples may be found of excellent tillage, with Scotch 
ploughs of the most approved construction, drawn by a pair 
of horses and driven by the ploughman. The ‘ loy’ men- 
tioned above is a sort of curved spado or sliovcl, of clumsy 
form, and with a handle of unusual length, far inferior to 
the spade in general utility, but not ill adapted for use in 
turning up a light shallow soil in rocky districts, where the 
plougli cannot be used. In certain districts of the county 
whore spade labour is common, the labourers unite in com- 
])anics, and work for each other in rotation. This is the 
case especially in busy times, such as potato planting or 
digging, and lightens their toil by the cheerfulness which 
prevails. 

‘Wheat is commonly sown immediately after the crop of 
potatoes has been dug out. After the wheat, two or three 
crops of oath are taken, all for the one manuring for the 
potatoes ; and then the ground is sometimes laid down with 
grass seeds, in a state umiuestionably too poor for the pur- 
pose ; sometimes “ let out,** in the nbraso of the country, 
that is, left to nature to bo clothed with grass of spontaneous 
growth, a process which is sure in time to be accomplished, 
though always more tardily than if the seeds were sowp.’ 

iM, Statistical Survey of the County of Roscommon,) 
This practice of ‘ letting out* is very injurious; and it is 
supposed that by the introduction of stall-feeding, and the 
cultivation of the artificial grasses and other green crops, 
the productiveness of the soil might be increased two- 
fold. 

The extensive grazing-farms of the county contrast 
favourably with the tillage land; yet, even in these, much 
improvement is needed. Thi.stles are allowed not only to 
remain, but to spread; so that it is no unfrequent circum- 
stance for sheep to be pricked in the eye and blinded by 
ihcin. The highest quality of pa'^lure lartd consist.s com- 
monly of natural grass. The favourite breed of oxen seems 
to he the long horned Leicester. The principal graziers 
supply thern^el\es at fairs for summer feeding: they raise 
only a few head themselves, and those of some superior 
breed. It is coiurnon also to have brood-mares on the large 
griizing-fiirms, and .several fine liorses of good blood are 
l>ro(l. 'i’liore are no dairies on a large scale, but butter is 
made more or less in every part of the county. The sheep 
are considered to be far better than those reared in the ad- 
jacent counties, a result attributable partly to the superior 
.skill and intelligence of the sbeep-farraors, and partly to the 
dry and wliolcsornc nature of their sheep-walks. The fa- 
vourite breed is a cross between the old Connaught sheep 
and Ihe Leicester, ‘ which produces an animal little inferior 
in size to the former, with a greater disposition to fatten in 
a short space, and with less waste or olfal on the carcass,’ 
(Weld, Statistical Survey of the County of Roscommon.) 

The ‘ con-acre* system is general, hut* in some parts of 
the founty is not carried to any great extent. The con- 
solidation of the small farms into large has not been much 
practised ; in some instances where it has taken place the 


tenants who were dispos.scsscd were assisted to emigrate. 
Emigration has taken place in most parts of the county, 
but not to any great extent: the emigrants have been ironi 
various classes. They have gone chielly to Canada or to 
the United States, but a few have gone to Australia. {Ap- 
pendix to First Report of Commissioners for viquinng into 
the State qf the Irish Poor.) 

The condition of the peasantry, or ‘ cottiers,’ is very mise- 
rable. In some places they occupy cabins without paving 
any rent; but more commonly they pay for a cabin, without 
land, a yearly rent varying with the locality, frequently 
rising to 1/., in some cases to ll. 10^., and in flic town of 
Boyle, as high as 2/. 10^.; with land, the yearly rent rises 
occasionally to 3/. and 3/. 10^. The rent is paid soinctimcs 
in money, sometimes in labour, in which cases the rate of 
wages is about Cd. a-day, and occasionally Hd. or 9i/. The 
cabins are wretched hovels, built of mud or sods ; or, where 
stone is abundant, with stone walls, cither dry or with mortar, 
and thatched with straw or potato-stalks. The furniture is of 
the most miserable description, made up of a table, three or 
four stools, a box, and a pot or two. Bedsteads are compara- 
tively rare ; and the bedding consists of straw, liaving a blan- 
ket, perhaps only a sack, with the addition of the sleeper's 
day-clothes for a covering. In some parts of the comity it is 
common for two families, or even more, to reside in one of 
these wretched habitations. The condition of the peat>antry 
has very generally deteriorated since 1815, partly in con-e- 
quence of the linen manufacture having declined. Disiur- 
bances have been frequent in many places, while in utlirrs 
the people have been very peaceable. There are a few chari- 
table loan socict'cs, some of them established from the 
funds raised in England for the relief of the Irish in 1<S‘J3. 
Illicit distillation is prevalent, especially when corn is at a 
low price. Employment is scarce, and only a small portion 
of the peasantry have constant work. AVages are conunoiily 
S(L or sometimes lOd. a-day without diet; or Gd. with diet, 
in summer; and Gd, a-day without diet in winter. In busy 
times, and in the neighbourhood of the towns, higher wage.s 
are paid. The average yearly gains of a labourer are va- 
riously estimated, but commonly from 71. or 8/. to 1 0/. a 
year. Women and children get little employment, except 
at busy seasons, such as potato setting and digging, and in 
harvest, when (hey earn 4^/. or 5rf, or even Gd. a duy with- 
out diet. Herdsmen are usually hotter olf. On a larm of 
fifty acres, they get a cabin, an acre of potato or cahbugc 
garden, and grass for a cow ; on a farm of a hundred acres, 
two acres of garden, and the grass of two cows, with the 
opportunity besides of keeping a pig or a few geese. The 
diet of the peasantry consists of potatoes, with the addition, 
in some cases, of milk, or buttermilk, red herrings, and 
oatmeal for gruel. Their clothing is commonly of tlio most 
wretched character. 

Divisions, Towns, The county is di\ided into six 
baronies, or half-baronics, as follows; — 


Athlone . 
Ballintobbcr* • 

Ball} moc (half barony) 
Boyle , 

Moycarue or Moycarnon 
Roseommon . 


Situ'iliou. 

Pop. 

, IH.'lT. 

s. 

5^1, 

H(i.> 

w. 

70, 

507 

sw. 

", 

353 

N. & N.AV. 

Of), 

105 

f-baruuy)S. , 

7. 

243 

Ceiilial • 

‘11, 

450 


There are, in the county, the assize and market town of 
Ros<!ommon ; the market and post towns of Boyle, Casilerea, 
Elphin, Frenchpark, and Strokestown ; and the post towns 
of Athleaguc, Keadue, and Mount-Talbot. Portions of the 
borough of Athlono [^Athlonk], and of the toviiis of Balli- 
nasloe[BALLiNASLOKj, Carrick-ori-Shannon, and Jamestown 
[Leitrim, County of], and Lanesborough [Longford, 
County of], aro also within the border,* The principal 
villages are Lough-Glyiin, Ruskey, Knockcroghery, Tar- 
menbarry, and Castle Plunket. 

Roscommon^is in one of the detached portions of the 
barony of Ballintobber. It appears to have derived its 
origin and its name (Ros-Coman, ‘the pleasant place of 
Coman’) from an abbey founded about a.d. 550, by St, 
Coman or Comanus. Another abbey of greater magnificence 
was founded here for the order of 'Preaching Friars, about 
A,D. 1257, by O’Conor, king or prince of Connaught; and a 
few years after, a strong castle was built by Sir Robert do 
Ufford, one of the early English adventurers. Of these lust 


• The principal part of the buroiiy of Ttaliintobbor !■ on the wrest sulo of the 
(wunty ( bat there are two otJier large porliune quite detached from it, on tlie 

banke of the Shannon .and Lough Keo. ' 
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two edifices there arc considerable remains; the castle is on 
the north hide of the town, and the abbey on the south side. 
Botli are on level ground, while the town occupies the 
eastern and southern slopes of an intervening eminence. 
The castle is an oblong quadrangle, with a tower at each 
angle, and two additional towers to defend the galeway, 
which is on the eastern side. Tlie town consists of three 
or four streets irregularly laid out, having in the centre 
an open space opposite the old gaol, a building situated 
on tile smiimit of tbc eminence on which the town 
stands, but now disused as a prison from want of suf- 
ficient space. Near this is the old court-house, now con- 
verted into a Catholic cbapel. A new court-house, a sub- 
stantial and commodious building, but deficient in archi- 
tectural correctness and effect, an^ a new gaol, have been 
built, and near them arc some good new houses ; but with the 
exception of these, the town presents an appearance of 
wretchedness ami decay; four-fifths of the houses are mere 
cabins. There is a neat church with a square tower. The 
town is ill supplied with water. There is a county infirmary 
near the new court-house, a plain brick building. The 
ruins of the Abbey church are of various dates; they con- 
tain a tomb, said to be that of O’Conor, founder of the 
abbey, with a inutilatcil effigy recumbent on it, and effigies 
of Irish gallow-glusscs (antient light* infantry) sculptured I 
in relief on the perpendicular sides of the tomb. The in- 
terior of the church is still used as a burial-ground. 

The parish extends into the barony of Athlono ; the en- 
tire population in 1831 was 8374, of whom 3306 were in the 
town. The shops arc numerous, but business docs not 
appear to thrive as in some other towns in the county. 
Coarse pottery is maiuifuctured near the town. There is 
a weekly market on Saturdays, well attended, at which corn, 
the materials of clothing, and articles of clothing made 
up, are sold to a considerable extent. There is no direct 
communication with Dublin ; but there are cars to Athlone 
and to Killashce on the Royal Canal. Mendicity and pro- 
siiiutiun prevail to a frightful extent. There is a barrack 
not far from the town. 

The assizes for the county are held here ; and also the 
Epiphany and Midsummer quarter-sessions for the division, 
which comprises the baronies of Athlone, Ballymoe, Moy- 
carne, and part of Ballintohbcr, and petty, ^sessions for the 
district. The town was formerly a parliamentary borough, 
but was disfranchised at the Union, since which lime the cor- 
poration has become extinct. There were in 1835 six schools 
connected w'ith the Kildare-place Society, the London Hiber- 
nian Society, the London Ladies' Hibernian Society, or sup- 
ported by endowment or contribution; a classical school, 
and eleven hedge-schools : in all, eighteen schools. 

Boyle is about 108 miles from Dublin, on the roaibroad 
to Sligo, and on the stream (the Boyle Water) which flows 
IVom l^oiigli Gara into I^ough Key. The town appears to 
have risen under the protection of a Bernardino abbey, 
which was transferred to Boyle, a.d. 1161, and attained great 
wealih. The ruins exist on the left or north bank of the 
Boyle Water, about a quarter of a mile below the town 
budge; they are tolerably extensive, and include the re- 
inains of the church and of some of the monastic buildings, 
now enclosed in a private garden. Some of the arches w'cre 
walled up after the suppression, when tho abbey was for a 
time occupied as a military post. The older part of the 
town stanas on the northern sido of the river; the more , 
unproved part on the southern. Tho newer houses are in this 
]>im; they are built of limestone or sandblono. Of about 
live hundred houses, three-fifths arc miscrablo thatched 
cabins, and half the remainder are little better. Tho town 
!.■» inconveniently laid out. The hiidgo over the river is a 
handsome structure, lUU feet long and 42 feet wide, of 
three arches, and lately built in place of an older bridge, 
wliich had five low narrow arches. A now bridge of one 
arch has been throw’n over the river a little below the town 
bridge, and just above the ruins of the abbey; and a third 
bridge lower down. Tho church is capacious, but the archi- 
tecture is not in good tasto. Tlierc are. two Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels, one or two dissenting places of worship, a new 
sessions-house, a bridewell, and a barrack ; the last was for- 
merly a nobleman's mansion. The old sessions-house has 
been pulled down, and a building for religious and charita- 
ble purposes erected on its site. 

The population of the town, in 1831, was 3433 ; of the 
whole parish, 12,507. The town is fairly provided with shops, 
and is tho mart of the surrounding district. Corn, and but- 


ter, which IS sold in firkins for exportation, avc the staple 
articles of trade. The butter-market is on Moudnv ; but i bi* 
principal market, at which a considerable quauiii)\,i Uiww 
yarn is sold, is on Saturday. Heavy goods are cbu tlv 
brought from Sligo, lighter ones from Dublin. There are 
six fairs in the year. 

Boyle was formerly a parliamentary borough, but the 
privilege of returning members was lost by the Dnion ; ami 
the corporation has Ijecn dissolved by the bile Irish Muni- 
cipal Reform Act. There were in the parish, m 
seventeen day-schools, including two private liunrdmg- 
scbools, two national schools, one school supported liy tlio 
Baptist Society, four schools partly supported by subhoup. 
tion, four private day-schools, and four hedge-sebooK. 
There were beside four Sunday-schools. A w'eekly news- 
paper is published at Boyle. 

The quarter-sessions arc held lierc twice in the year, for 
the division wliich comprises the baronies of Hoyle and Ros- 
common and part of tbebtironyofBallinlobber; petty-bfssioiis 
aro also held. There tsabarrack fur the county constabulary, 
of whom a body are stationed here. There are a cbanlabie 
loan society, and two dispensaries, one maintained by Lord 
Lorton, whoso beautiful mansion and demesne of Rocking- 
ham aro on tbc banks of Jxmgh Key near the town. 

Castlerca i.s in Kilkecvan pariah, in the barony of Bal- 
lintobbcr, 17 miles nortb-w'cst of Roscommon, on the 
river Suck, which runs through the town, and dnidcs it 
into two parts ; a small stream, a feeder of the Suck, also 
runs through the town, and joins the river just below. Tin' 
town consists principally of one long street, the continuity of 
wliich is interrupted by tw’o bridges over the Suck aini its 
feeder. Many of the houses are new', nearly one half of the 
southern side of the street has been rebuilt, and new cot- 
tages for tho peasantry are springing up on every part of the 
estate of Lord Mountsandford, w hose demesne and residence 
are close to the town. The population of the town, in 
was 1172; that of tho whole pari^>li, 10,807. Of about 170 
houses, nearly 70 were mere cabins, and about 25 weio 
thatched houses of Uvo stones; but the cabins aro heller 
than in most other towns in the county, and some of iIkmii 
are remarkably neat. There are several neat coltag(?s with 
gardens in tho neighbourhood. 

Tho market is on Wednesday for corn, and on Saturday 
for provisions. There are a iiinlihoiise, a distillery, and a 
tan-yard, and a number of small shops. There is a market- 
place, with convenient shambles. There aro four funs in 
the year. Tlie Easter quarter-sessions for the Boyle diMMon 
of the county arc held neve. The sessions-house stands near 
the market-place ; and there is a bridewell. Votly sessions 
are also held. Tho parish church of Kilkeevaii is cdoso to 
the town, and there is a Catholic chapel. 

The parish had, in 1835, twenty-three day schools, inclu- 
ding two national schools, one school chielly supported from 
Erasmus Smith’s fund, nine supported by Lord Mount- 
sandfurd, one supported by tho Catholic clergy of the pari.sli, 
a classical school, and nine hedge-schools. There arc a loan 
fund and a dispensary. 

Elphin is in tlie barony of Roscummoii, 11 mih's .south 
by east of Boyle. The town extends along tlie siiinnul. «if 
a ridge, and runs nearly east and west: more than two- 
thirds of tlio houses are mere cabins, many of them of the 
most wretched character ; tliorc arc st aicely any slated 
houses* The cathod^al stands at tlie ca.stern end of the 
town, and the Catholic chapel at tho western. The cathedral, 
a modern building, of barn-like appearance, about 80 feet 
long and 28 broad, ,wiih a slated roof, is little in harmony 
with the tall dilapidated square tower with which it is 
united. It is used as the ]).\nsh church, and is neat in its 
internal appearance. The bishop’s palace is a .spacious ^d 
comfortable country-house, with a lawn in front. The (Ja- 
thoHc chapel is commodious, hut not elegant. 

The population of the town, id 1831, was 1507 ; of llu: 
whole parish, 6043. The shops are small and ill-suiqiliod. 
A market has been established within tho last few jeur.-^ by 
the bishop. There is a dispensary. There were, in 1^35, 
three day-schools, supported, one by the clergy and (he So- 
ciety for Discouraging Vice, and two by the Lomlini J-adias* 
Hibernian Society, and nine hedge-schools. The diocc.san 
school, founded by Bishop Hodsoii, a.d. 1685, is not noticed 
in the Parliaraoiitary Returns. There nn' two yearly fairs 
at Elphin. 

French- park is in the barony of Boyle, miles south 
80 uih-wost of Boyle. It is a small place, containing about 
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tt liuiulrcd houses, most of them move cabins, at the junction 
of four roads. There arc a CalboUc chapel, a school house, 
und a scssions-house ; and a market- house has been erected 
within the last few years. The mansion and demesne of 
Krench-paik, the scat of the French family, are close to the 
town ; and about half a mile distant, on the verge of a bog, 
arc the ruins of Clonshanvill Abbey. The ruins consist of the 
walls of the church, with its slee'ple, two detached chapels 
in the buriah ground, and the remains of a square build- 
ing belonging aptiarentlv lo the habitable part of the abbey. 
The ruins, from their situation in a flat open country, form 
a striking object at n dislanco, but arc neither very pic- 
turesque nor of much anliijuarian interest when viewed 
nearer. In the burial-ground, which is still used, is a lofty 
cross. The population of the town, in 1831, was 447 ; that 
of the pai l'll! of 3’}bohan or Taughboync, in which it stands, 
was lb, Ifib. 11iitt<‘r, }urn, and pigs arc sold in the market, 
whu'h is held on Thuisday. • There are three yearly fairs, 
(iood sandstone is quarried in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and limestone in the town itself. Potty sessions arc 
liehl here. Fronrh-park has a dispensary. 

Strokestown ia in the barony of Roscommon, between 
Elphin and hanesborough. It contained, in 1831, about two 
luiiidred and aixty houses and 1547 inhabitants. The town 
consists of tw'o streets crossing at right angles ; the one which 
runs cast and west is nearly 1 50 feet wide, and has Lord Hart- 
land’s demesne and mansion at one end, and a new church j 
at the other. Three-fifihs of the houses are mere cabins, 
and more than another fifth arc Ihnlclicd cottages, little bet- 
ter than cabins. The rest are built of liincstoiic or sand- 
.stoiie, both of winch are procured near the town, and aro 
joofed with Welsh .slates, imported into Sligo, and brought 
from thence by land carriage. 3’rade is prosperons, and (he 
market is well at tended; a considerable quantity of wheat, 
for the growth of winch the soil round the town is parti- 
cularly favourable, is sold ; and the country-people bring in 
linen, linen varii, tow, woollen stockings, flannels, and a pe- 
culiar kind of woollen stuff which is dyed and dressed in the 
town. The market is also well supplied with lake and river fUh, 
and some sea-fish, and goods of all kinds arc sold in stalls. 
There are four yearly fairs. Theic arc a sessiuns-house and 
hridowell, and the quarter-sessions for llie Foyle division of 
the county aro held here once in the year. There is also a 
dispensary. The old mansion-house of Lord Hartlaiul has 
hc(‘n niodertiiscd : in (he grounds, at a sJior.t distance from 
the house, are the rootless walls of an old church, used as the 
family burial-place. Races are held at Ballynahid, three or 
four miles south of the town. 

Athleague is a small place, containing, in 1831, eighty- 
scYcii houses and 488 inhabitants : there is a long bridge, or 
rallier series of bridges connected by a long causeway, car- 
ried obliquely across the river JSuck, which here flows in a 
divided channel. Athleague. is a dull place, with little trade; 
there is a Hour-mill. Four fairs aic held iiithc’ycar. The 
church is an old building in bad repair; there is a Catholic 
chapel in the town. Keudue is in Boyle barony, ten or 
eleven miles north-north-west of Carnck-on-Shannon ; it 
eimsislcd, in 1831, of about forty houses, chi oily cabins. A 
market-house was tlien building; and the place was increas- 
ing in prosperity from the neighbourhood of the Arigna 
iroii-woiks. Tlicre are ten yearly fairs. Keadue has a dis- 
pensary. Mouiit'Talbot is in Athlone barony, on tlie banks 
of the Suck, and takes its name from the deme.snc of the 
'ralbol family, which is close to the >illagc. It i.s a small 
place, pleasantly situated. Mount-Talbot has four fairs 
in the year. PcMty sessions are held both here and at 
Keadue. 

Lough-Glynn had, in 1831, about fifty houses, chiefly ca- 
hitt, but superior to those commonly met with ; thcro^ were 
a Cat.holic chapel and a dispensary near the village, and a 
p!u•i^ll church at some ^listance: the population was 254. 
JUibkey or Roo.skey i.s in Ballinlobber hundred, and on the 
Shannon, over wliich is a bridge of nine arches ; the vil- 
lage extends across the river into Leitrim and Longford 
counties. The church of tlio pari.sh of Tnrmonbarry is in 
the village; also a Catholic chapel. Knockcroghcry (pro- 
nounced Nocroliery) is in the barony of Athlone, about 5 
miles south-east of Ro.scoinmon, not far from Lough Ree, 
It has a new church and new school-houses. A coiisidera- 
hle manufactory of tobacco-pipes is carried on; and there 
arc two yearly fairs, one of tliem n large one. Tarmonbarry 
is in iUhlonc barony, on the right bank of the Shannon, 
which is here divided into two arms, over each of which 


there is a bridge: the'^e bridges are connected by a cause- 
way over the intervening i'jland. The Royal Canal Icniii- 
nates in the Shannon at Richmond harbour opposite Tar- 
monbarry : there are extensive basins, do<'ks, and warehouses 
on the Longford side of the river. Castle-Pluiikel is a 
miserable place of about forty miserable cabins. Lougli- 
Glynn and Tarmonbarry have each four fans in the )car; 
Casllo-Plunket has three. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Le^al Purposes. — The 
number of parishes in the county is differently slated; wo 
believe the correct number to be fifty-six. These, with some 
of the adjacent parishes in the next counties, make up 
thirty-one benefices ; of which twenty-seven arc in the dio 
cese of Elphin, one in that of Clonfert, one in Ardagh, 
and two in Tuam. All these dioceses were in the eccle- 
siastical province of Tuam, except Ardagh, wliieh was in the 
province of Armagh; but by the late alterations in iho 
Irish church, all are now in the province of Armagh. 

The county is included in the Connaught circuit: the 
assizes arc held at Roscommon, where is the county gaol. 
The county is divided into two parts for the sessions busi- 
ness : the division of Athlone comprehends the baronies or 
iialfbaronics of Athlone, Ballyrnoe, Moycarne, and part of 
Ballinlobber ; the division of Boyle comprehends the baro- 
nies of Boyle, Roscommon, and the rest of Balliiitohher 
the sessions for the first are hold altcrnatel) at Athlone and 
Roscommon; those of the second, twice in the >car at 
Boyle, once at Castlerca, and once at Strokestown. The 
county gaol is at Roscommon, and there are bridcwelN at 
Athlone, Boyle, Casllcrca, and Strokestown. The disi i|iline 
of the counly-gaul is very defective; the great objecis of 
prison discipline arc altogether lost siglil of; nor i'* the ?»ize 
of the gaol or iho number of the cells sufiicient. The hnilu- 
vvcills of Athlone and Boyle f.re clean and well ordered. 
Those of Casllcrca and Slrokc.slown arc for the teiiiporury 
lodgment of prisoners. The constabulary force, on Isl Janu- 
ary, 1838, amounted to 244, viz. 1 suhinspector, (1 chief con- 
stables, 7 head-constables, 43 constables, and 187 subcon- 
stablcs. 

There is a county infirmary at Roscommon, and dispensa- 
ries at Athlone, Boyle, Ca.stlerea, Elphin, Frcnch-park, 
Strokestown, Keadue, l..oiigh'Glynn, Croghan, TuUk, and 
Ballyleague. The county is included in the district of the 
Connaught lunatic asylum, which is at Bullinasloe. 

Two members are returned for the count), who are elected 
at Roscommon. Atlilono, which is partly in thi.s couiiiy, is 
the only parliamentary borough. 3 he number of voters on 
the register for the county in 1S34-5 was 1864; for the bo- 
rough of Athlone 274. 

The amount of grand-jury prescnlmcnts in the year 1837 
was 27.0517. 18,v. 3rf., viz. : for new roads, bridges, 8tc. 2502/. 
3s. aid.; for repairing roads, bridges, i&c., 78»4/. 2 a'. lljt/. ; 
for building or repairing gaols, bridewells, and liuiises of 
correction, 41/. I U^.; for prison and bridewell expense?*, 
1915/. \0s. ; for the police and expenses of witnesses, 4196/. 
0^. 10^/. ; for salaries of county officers, not included in the 
foregoing heads, 3376/. 18^.; for public chanties, 1454/. 
17 a*. 2d . ; for the repayment of government ad\unces, 5108/. 
6a. lOJd. ; and for rai-scellancous expenses, 572/. 3a. lOt/. 

History, Antiquities, ^'C. — In the earliest historical pe- 
riod this county appears to have been partly or w'holly in 
possession of tlie Auteri, a people mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and supposed by Sir Janies Ware {Hist, of Ireland, vol. ii., 
ch. vi.) to have inhabited some part of the counties of Gal- 
way and Roscommon. At a later period it was occupied by 
the BC()ts or clans of O' Conor Ruadh (red), Rough, or Roe ; 
and O^Conor Dhunno (brown) Uunn, or Don, whose terri- 
tories comprehended respectively the baronies of Roscom- 
mon and Ballintobbcr ; and by the sept of the Maedermots, 
whose territories now constitute the barony of Boyle; (lie 
parts bordering on Galway were occasionally encroached 
upon by the O’Dalys and the O'Kellvs of Galway, Tlic 
territories of Iho tw'o tribes of the O’Conors were called 
lly-Onach ; those of the Maedermots were called Moylarg 
orMoylurg; and those of the O'Dalys and OKellys.’ Hy- 
Mainc or Mainech. Part of the county was included, with 
a portion of Galway, in Clanckonow, the territory of the 
Bourks: the most northern part was included in Coicach- 
lann, the territory of the O’llanlys and O’Brocnans ; hc- 
twx*en the Suck and the Shannon was the district of Dealbna 
Nuadhat; Hy-Briun Sinna was another district along the 
bank of the Shannon ; and a district called Kierrigia-ai, 
afterwards Clau-Kethern, was included in the county, but 
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in ^liat part is not specified. (Ware, Hist, of //rVam/, chap, j 
vii.. sec. 1.) I 

Of the earliest period there, are few memorials, the raths 
(hill-forls or earth-works) are the principal. Of these there 
arc more than four hundred and seventy. They are always 
upon natural eminences. They contained within their ram- 
parts the dwelling-places of the chieftain and his family, 
commonly constructed of earth and hurdles, but having 
sometimes wooden walls upon a foundation of earth. At 
Oran, between Roscommon and Castlerca, is one of the 
round towers whose use and origin are so uncertain. It is 
only about twelve feet high, and bears the appearance of 
never having been finished, rather than of having been 
thrown down. Its interior diameter is 11 feet 3 inches; 
and the thickness of the walls 4 feet G inches. It is built 
oflimeatonc; the stones are well cut, fit closely, and are 
laid in even courses. 

Seven years after the English invasion of Ireland, the 
county was attacked by Milo or Miles de Cogan,one of the 
most active and warlike of the English adventurers. Ros- 
c()mmoii formed at that time pari of the kingdom of Con- 
naught, and was governed by Rodcrie 0*Conor, recognised 
as sovereign of Ireland. De Cogan advanced with 40 
kniirhts, 200 other horsemen, and 300 archers to the town 
of Roscommon, where he was joined by Murrough, son of 
Uuderic, at the head of a body of malcontents. The natives 
however, by driving away their cattle and laying waste their 
eon n try, reduced De Cogan and his army to great danger 
from famine, and obliged them to retreat. In 1204 the 
coMiily was again ravaged by William Bourke (or de Burgo) 
Kit/ AUlcdin, lord of l..imerick and the neighbouring 
country : in 1216, the castle of Athlone, on the frontier, was 
erected to secure a ford of the Shannon, and in 1268 that of 
IvvKscoinmoiiwas built to secure the quietness of the county, 
at that time assumed to be .subject to the English, and in- 
cluded HI a grant of Connaught, made by Henry III. to the 
family of D»j Burgo, or Do Burgli, who held also the earl- 
dom of Ulster. The native princes of the country, though 
recognising the .supremacy of the English crown, were not 
dis|)os(:d to submit to such wholesale spoliation, and the 
(‘ii4lc of lloseommon was twice taken by them, a.d. 1272 and 
1276. Till.'- part of In'laiid appears to liaNO been long in a 
Mate of uuarcliy, the Iri^h septs struggling for iudcpemlenee 
with the De Burgos, tlioir Aiiglo-Norinuu masters. In aj). 

I !l.j, llieliard de Burgo, call of Ulster, and Eedlim or 
i*li(‘lim O’CoMoi*, lri'>h prince of Connaught, advanced in 
eoujiiiiL'tion from Uo'^i uinmon, to repel the invasion of the 
Scoich under Edward Bruce; but O’Conor, seduced by 
the olfers of Bruce, entered into a secret treaty with him ; 
and ivtLirned home to guard his own inheritance against his 
klll'^milu Ruderic, who sought to usurp it. Fedlim, whose 
troaty with Bruce was not know'll, w'as supported by the 
hhiglish, and by their aid ho defeated Roderic, who fell in 
the bailie. He now avowed bis alliance with the Scots, but 
was ditirely defeated by the Ehiglish under William de 
Burgo, brother of Earl Richard, and Sir John Bermingham, 
at At henry in Galway, a.d. I.'IIG. The victory utterly broke 
the pow'cr of the O’Conors, who split into clans or septs, 
of which two have been noticed as occupying portions of 
Roscommon. These two septs became rivals, and wasted 
their strcMigth in mutual hostilities. Meanwhile, the inhe- 
ritance of the De Burgos came by mamage to Lionel, duke 
of Clarence, son of Edward HI., whoso descendants after- 
wards came to the throne in the person of Edward IV.. ex- 
cept such of the territories of the family in Connaught as 
were usurped by some of the younger branches. 

Of this troubled period there are several memorials, in 
the ruined castles and monastic buildings which exist. 
Roscommon Castle, and Roscommon, Boyle, andClonshanvill 
abbeys, the last near French-park, have been noticed. Be- 
tween Roscommon and Castlerca are the ruins of Ballin- 
tobher Castle, the antient stronghold of the O’Conor 
Diiumic or Don. The walls enclose a quudranglo 270 feet 
by 237 feet, and arc strengthened by polygonal towers resem- 
bling those of Caernarvon Castle. The walls and the towers 
are tolerably complete externally; but the towers are little 
moie than .shells. There arc the walls of tliu church and of 
some of the dependent buildings of Tulsk Abbey standing. 
There was formerly a strong castle at Tulsk, and there was 
one at Bally nafad near Slrokestown, of which the ruins are 
still visible : it was the stronghold of O’Conor Ruadh. A very 
remarkable mined fort of unknown antiquity is to be seen 
near Lough Glynn. The keep of Athlone Castle, which is 


yet standing, is n decagon, and is in the Roscommon nart 
of the town. There are several remauis of small caslles 
specially of one ou Castle Island in Lough Kev, but uone 
of them deserving particular description. Tliere aie cun- 
sidcrable ruins of Coote Hall, a fortified mansion of the 
middle ages, between Lough Koy and the Shannoii. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Connaught was formed into 
counties, and the county of Roscommon divided inro baro- 
nies. This measure is a.scribe(l by some to the i>nrl of Sussex 
lord-lieutenant (a.d. 1562-64); by others to Ins successor. 
Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy (a.d, 1665-67); while Mr. 
Weld (Statistical Survey of the County of Uoscnunnnn) 
ascribes it to Sir John Perrot, lord deputy, whose adiuiius- 
tration was considerably later (a.d. 1584 8S). 

In the rebellion in Elizabelh’.s reign, the O’Conors le- 
mained faithful to tlie English. Bo)le Abbey wus besieged 
by the Ulster insurgents in the war of IG ll. The couiiiy 
fell into tlieir liands, and tlie O’CJonor Dliunne now look 
part with them : some severe encounters look place, esju'ci- 
ally in 1642, when Callaugh O’Conor was defeated by the 
English. The insurgents long retainc'd pos.sossion of the 
county, but on the termination of the war their cliicfs wenj 
deprived of their estates, which were confiscated, and divided 
among English and Scotch adventurers. At the Restora- 
tion O’Conor Dhunno or Don obtained the greater part of 
his property again, and his descendants are among tho few 
j native Irish families who have retained their lands. In the 
war of the Revolution, the principal events eonnectod with 
this county were the first inctfcctual siege of Athlone by 
a body of William’s army, under General Douglas (\j>. 
1600), and iho subsequent siege and capture of that oily 
(a.d. 1601) by the main body of William’s troops, then under 
General Ginkell. [Athlone] This was followed hy the 
decisive battle of Aghrim fAGHiiiAi], fought in Ibe adjaciMit 
county of Galway. Roscommon gives the title of eail to 
the noble family of Dillon. 

(Weld’s Statistical Smvey of Roscommon; Warc’.^, 
Cox’s, Gordon’s, and Moore’s Hist, tf Ireland; Paiiiamruiary 
Jitpers; l^iwis’s Ttwofrrnplucal IMctionuru of Irehwd.) 

ROSCOMMON. ' W ENTWORTH T)1 LLON, K.\ IlL 
OF, was born in Ireland about 1()3;). He was the son of 
James Dillon, third earl of Roscommon, and Klizahclli 
AVentworth, si.ster to the carl of Sira fiord, who wa.sgodfalluT 
to his nephew, and gave him hi.s owai family name. Upon 
the breaking out of disturbances in Irelunrl, Stratford sent 
for him, and placed him at his own seat in Yorkshire, where 
ho had him instructed in Latin, which Dillon is saidlohaio 
learned so os to write it with purity and tdcgance, though he 
was never able to retain the rules of grammar. When the 
storm had overtaken Stralford, Dillon was sent to Caen, 
where he prosecuted his studies under Bochart. He after- 
wards travelled into Italy, w here he examined with care the 
most valuable remains of classical antiquity, and he acquired 
uncommon skill in the knowledge of medals. He returned 
to England at the Rcbtovation, and was made captain of the 
band of pensioners, a preferment which led him into tlie 
habit of gaining and the loss of much of liis fortune. He 
was subsequently appointed ma.ster of the horse to I lie 
duchess of York, and he married the Lady Frances, daiiglifer 
of the earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Coiirtiiey. 

Wood says of Ro.sconiinon that he ‘was educated from his 
youth in all kind of polite learning,* and that ho ‘ was ac- 
counted most excellent in the art of poetry.’ lie was nomi- 
nated at Oxford to bo created LL.I)., May 2:5rd, 168 3, hut 
did not appear at the lime appointed. Whether he ha«l 
previou.sly been connected with the University is unccrlairi. 
He formed the intention of escaping apprehended o\ils at 
home by retiring to Rome, but he was dedayed hy the gojjk 
which, through improper medical treatment, occasioned>|V^ 
dcatli.' At the moment in which ho expired, ho uttered, with 
an energy of voice that expressed tl^o most foi vent devotion, 
two lines of liis own version of ‘ Dies Irae :* 

* My GwI, my Kather. ami rny KrivtHl, 

Do nut ToiMiko mo in rny oml.' 

He died in 1684, and was buried with great pomp hi 
Westminster Abbey. 

Roscommon wi-ole the following works : 1, ‘An Essay on 
translated Verso,* I..ondon, 1680, 4to. ; 2, ‘Prologues and 
Epilogues to Plays,’ &c., collected 1684, Hvo. ; 3, Horace’.s 
‘ Art of Poetry,* translated into English blank Aorse, I68U, 
lie.; 4, ‘ Dr. AVm. Sherlock s casoof Rcsistaiiceuf Supieme 
Powers,* translated into French. 8vo. A short time before 
his death, Roscommon, among other literary projects, formed 
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the ]»lan of a society lor refining ihc English language and 
lixing its standard, and he is said to have been assisted in 
the design by John Dry den; but no particulars upon this 
subject are recorded. 

(Wood’s Pafiti Oxonienses; Johnson’s Tav^s of the Poets; 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors t Park’s edition.) 
ROSE. fRosA.] 

ROSE-COLOURED OUZEL. [Sturnid;e.] 
ROSR-KNOINE TURNING. [Turnin«.] 
ROSEMARY. [Rosmarinus.] 

ROSEN, FREDERIC AUGUSTUS, was born on tho 
2nd ofSeptcmbin-, 1805, ut Hanover, and died in London on 
tho I2tli of September, 1837. He received his earliest 
education from his ialhcr, who still lives at Detmold in 
Westphalia, where lie holds a high olhcial situation in tho 
govermnent of the prince of Lippe Detmold. lie afterwards 
went to the gymnasium at Gottingen. In the year 1822 
Rosen went to the university of l.ieipzig, and two years 
afterwards to Berlin. Tho energy with which ho applied 
himself to all branches of science and literature, and his 
groat powers for acquiring knowledge, encouraged his 
friends to form the highest expectations of his future career. 
At an early period he had become distinguished for his 
classical attainments and his knowledge of the ^Semitic 
languages ; hut it was not until the year 1824 that lie turned 
Ills attention to the Sanscrit, a language which at that time 
was almost unknown in Germany, although its importance 
ill all questions connected with the early history of civiliza- 
tion had been pointed out by tho two Schlegels, Creuzer, 
and William von Humboldt. During a short visit which 
he ])uid to his ftimily, he made himself acquainted, with his 
father’s assistance, with the antient language of the Brah- 
mans, in which he received further insiruclion at Berlin 
from Professor Bop p, who hud just returned from London, 
and been appointed professor of Sanscrit ut the university 
of Berlin. William von Humboldt, who devoted his time 
to the same pursuits, aUso encouraged him to proceed in his 
Sanscrit studies. The total w ant of all useful aids towards ob- 
tnining a knowledge of this ditficult language, suggested to 
Rosen the idea of suppl)ing the deficiency, which his acqui- 
sitions rendered him well able to do. Accordingly, in 1826, 
M'lion he took his degree of doctor of philosophy, lie pub- 
h^'licd his ‘Corporis Radicum Sanscriluruin Prolusio,* 
Mhich was only tlie forerunner of his larger work ‘Radices 
Saiiscritae,' Berlin, 1827. This work, which abounds in 
learning and sound criticism, has contributed more than 
any other to rcconaincnd and facilitate the study of the 
Sanscrit language in Germany. It is now out of print, and 
the author had prepared a second edition, in which he had 
1 eiiiodellcd his original plan, in order to adapt his work to 
the Dicn advanced state of »Sansci'it literature. Rosen also 
had applied himself, with tho greatest success, to the study 
of Arabic and Persian ; and ho had prepared for publication 
several large episodes of the ‘ Sluili Nahinah,’ the great 
epic poem of llie Persians. Thus intense application 
to the literature und the languages of the East gave birth 
to a strong desire to visit Asia. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself, and ho was appointed attachfi to the Prus- 
sian embassy at Cunstantinoplo. Shortly before he started 
however he received a flattering invitation to become Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of Loudon 
( now U niversity College) then just established. He accepted 
the odor, hoping to find in this country a w'lde held for his 
literary labours. Before going to Ixmdon, he visited Paris, 
in order to become acquainted with Do Sacy, Ruinusat, 
and De Cliezy ; and after a short stay in that city ho 

• e to London. But liis expectations of honour and 
it were greatly disappointed ; for though ho had a few 
pupils in {Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian, it soon became 
evident that a teacher of tho Hindustani language was 
more wanted at the Lofidon University than a professor of 
Oriental languages as the term is unrlerstood in Germany. 
His energy did not however fail him; and seeing that he 
could bo useful in a secondary capacity, he applied himself 
fur several months with great industry to the Hindustani, in 
order that he iiiight c^ualify himself to teach the lan- 
guage. Some years afterwards he resigned his professor- 
ship of Oriental languages ; but subsequently accepted 
the Sanscrit professorsliip in University College. The 
high opinion which the College entertained of his services 
xna\ be collected from llie Annual Report of tlie College for 
the year 1837-38, wbicii was made after his death. 

He derived more satisfaction from his occupation as ho- 


norary foreign secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
as secretary to the Oriental Translation Committee, (hen 
just established. This brought him into communication 
with that great Oriental scholar Colebrooke, lor whom he 
entertained the highest adrniiation. By Culehrooke’s advice 
he published, under tlie sanction of the Translation Com- 
mittee, tho Arabic text of the ‘ Algebra of Mohammed ben 
Musa,' with an English Iraiiblation, accompanied Mith ex- 
cellent notes [Musa] ; he also prepared for publication tlio 
great * Biographical Dictionary’ of Ibn Kballikan, hut this, 
as well as another work, in which he intended to give a 
comprehensive view of the system of Indian jurisprudence, 
was never completed . 

Amidst these various occupations he had not lust siirht 
of a higher and more arduous task, in which he wished to 
concentrate all his attainments. Having, discovered that 
the character of the Indian literature and language could 
only be completely understood by tracing them back to the 
earliest periods to which the ‘Vedas’ belong, he desired to 
remove the obscurity by which they are surrounded. 
In 18.30 he published his ‘Rig Vedae Specimen,’ Taylor, 
London, and from that time his principal attention was 
directed to this great object. In order to understand the 
obsolete language of these antient writings, he had to study 
the oldest of the grammatical works of the Hindus. Having 
done ibis, he applied himself to the Commentaries, without 
a full knowledge of which the texts are quite unintelligible. 
All this was done under very disadvantageous circuTiistanres, 
and it is a matter of great regret that he was not placed 
in a situation which would have made other labour unne- 
cessary. 

Among bis various literary labours at this period was the 
revision of the ‘Dictionary, Bengali, San.serii, and Englisli,' 

I published by Sir Graves Houghton, London, 1833-4. He 
also made tho ‘Oatalogus Codicum Manuscriplorum Syria- 
corum et Carshunicorum in Musco Britannico,’ which has 
been published, since bis death, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Forsball, who in his address to the reader hasjusily 
attributed to Dr. Rosen all the merit of tins catalogue. 
Unfortunately Dr. Rosen’s name does not appear either on 
the title-page of this catalogue, nor after the praifutio mIiIcIi 
he wrote, and which is printed at tho head of the catalogue. 
To qualify himself for this labour, Rosen made himself 
master of the Syriac language, wilii which he was liilberlo 
imperfectly acquainted. At Colcbrooko’s request he under- 
took the collection of his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,* to which he 
added an excellent index, 2 vols., London, 1827. He also 
wrote all the articles relating to Oriental literature in tins 
work, from the article ‘ Abbasidcs,* to the article ‘Ethiopian 
Language,’ both included, ‘together with several articles on 
Eastern Geography, such as ‘ Arabia and * Armenia.' He re- 
vised the work on the Hindus, which was published in the 
‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge;’ the eha|)ler un the 
literature is entirely by bis hand. For the ‘Journal of 
Education’ ho wrote a review of Bopp’s ‘ Vcrglcicliende 
Oramraatik,’ &c. (vol. viii.), and two reviews of Pott’s 
/Etyraologische Forschungen* (vols. 9, lU). He maintained 
a constant correspondence with almost all the distinguished 
scholars on the Continent, and for tho last ten years of Ins 
life no important publication connected with Eastern philo- 
logy or history was projected on the Continent to which he 
did not contribute either by his advice or by the supply of 
materials. His worth was fully appreciated on the (Con- 
tinent, and a desire was often expressed that he should 
return to his native country ; but being anxious to accom- 
plish his design of publishing tho ‘Vedas,’ and conceiving 
that ho Avas placed in a wider sphere of utility in England, 
he preferred ^remaining in London, where he found such 
valuable treasures of Oriental literature. 

In the year 1836 he began to print the collection of the 
hymns of tho ‘Rig Veda,’ giving the Sanscrit text, a Latin 
translation, and explanatory notes. In the autumn of 1837 
he had advanced so far that he intended to publish a first 
volume, when his sudden death, in tho prime of life and in 
the full vigour of his intellectual powers, interrupted an 
undertaking for which no man in Europe was so well qua- 
lified or prepared as himself. Tlio Translation Committee 
published the book after his death, as far as it was com- 
pleted. under the title ‘Rig Veda Sanhita Libor Primus, 
Sanscrite et Latino,’ J.iondon, 1838, 4to. Those who may 
hereafter profit by the study of this work, should know 
at what pri^e it has been obtained : it is only a fragment, 
hut it contains the energy of a whole life. Rosen’s posthijLi- 
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mous papers and collections have been confided for publica- 
tion to the able hands of Professor Lassen of Bonn. 

Although Rosen had acriuired so honourable a rank as 
an Oriental scholar, his position in society was no less dis- 
tinguished. The highest admiration for his talents and at- 
tainments was accompanied with universal respect for his 
virtues. The simplicity of his pure and elevated mind, the 
gentleness of his inannei*s, and. above all, the genuine 
kindness of heart which formed the striking feature of his 
character, secured for him, in an eminent degree, the affec- 
tion of all who knew him, II is readiness on all occasions 
to aid and advise his literary friends, at any cost of labour, 
is well known to many who will read this notice. 

The loss of such a man will always be severely felt by 
all, but especially by those who were intimately acquainted 
with him. His numerous friends, both English and Ger- 
many, have presented his father with a marble bust of his 
son, by Richard Westmacott, as a mark of their esteem for 
his character and regret for his loss, and have erected a 
monument to his memory in thcconiclery at Kcnsali Green 
near London, where he is interred. 

ROSENMULLEB, JOHN GEORGE, yrat appointed 
Professor of Divinity in the University of'Ueipzig, and 
supeiintendent in the Lutheran church at the same place 
in 1785, and died in 1815. His chief works arc : 1, * Historia 
Inleipieiationis Librorum Sanctorum in Ecclesia Cliris- 
liana, ah Apostolorum Aotato ad Litcrarum Instauralioncra,* 

:> parts, 8vo., 1795-1814; and 2, ‘Scholia in Novum Testa- 
nientum,’ 5 vols. 8vo. The latter is a useful work, especi«flly 
for young students, hut the author cannot he placed in the 
lir^t rank of commentators. His labours were more dircicted 
to the explanation of particular words and phrases 1 ban to Iho 
general comprehension of the sacred writings. He seldom 
gi\es a satisfactory solution of any formidable difiiciiUy, 
KOSENMO'LLKR. ERNEST FREDERIC CHARLES, 
sf»n of the preceding, was born in 1708, and died on the 
I7tli of September, 1835, after having for many years held 1 
the (‘lllco of professor of oriental languages in the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. His chief works are: I, ‘Scholia in Vetus 
Tcslamentum,* 23 vols. 8vo., which is a philological and 
exogolical commentary on the Pentateuch, Isaiah, the 
INalms, .fob, Ezokiol, the minor prophets, Jcremiali. the 
writings of Solomon, Daniel, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 
Tile first edition was published 1795-18*20, the second 1823- 
31. In the second edition several Rationalistic interpreta- 
tions which appeared in the first are greatly modified. 
Uosenmuller’s profound oriental learning and unliiing 
niduslry have made this work one of the "very best coni- 
incntaiios upon the Old Testament. In some cases he 
leans too much to the interpretations of the Jewish Rabbis. 
A ‘ Compendium of the Scholia,' in 5 vols. 8vo., containing 
the Peiilateuch, Isaiah, the Psalms, Job, Ezekiel, and the 
minor prophets, has been executed by Dr. J. C. S. Lecliner, 
under the author’s superintendence. Rosenmiillcr did not 
live to complete his larger work. 2, *IIandbuch dcr Bibli- 
schen Alterthumskunde,’ 4 vols. 8vo.. 1823-31. This work 
was also left incomplete at the author's death. The volumes 
])ublisl^ed are, three on the geography and one on the mdural 
liislory of the Bible. Translations of parts of this worlc are 
published in the * Biblical Cabinet,’ namely, ‘ Thu Geography 
of Central Asia,’ 2 vols., and ‘The Mineralogy and Botany of 
the Bible,’ 1 vol. 3, * In.slitutiones Linguae Arabicae,’ the 
best manual of Arabic grammar, chiolly foundeil upon De j 
Sacy’s ‘ Grararaaire Arabc.* 4, ‘Analecta Arabica.* 5, ‘ Voca- j 
biilarium VetcrisTestamenti.’ 6, * Das Alte und das Neuo 
Morgcnland,* 6 vols. 8vo. 

ROSETTA, or EL RASCIIID, a town of Lower Egypt, 
in situated in 31® 25' N. lat. and 30° 28' E. long., on 
tbo left or west bank of one of the principal branches of the 
Nile, and about four miles from its mouth. It is said to 
have been built by the son of the celebrated Haroun-al- 
Raschid, about a.d. 875 ; but it did not become a place of 
any note till the decline of Damietta, owing to the increase 
of the bar at the mouth of the Nile, which prevents large 
vessels from onlering the river. 

Rosetta at tlic present day is not so large as Damietta: its 
population amounts to about 9000, among whom are several 
Greeks and Copts. The country around Rosetta is a com- 
]>lote garden, but the town itself docs not deserve the 
praises which have been bestowed upon it by some travel- 
lers. It contains several large mosijucs 5 the streets, 
wlpch are exceedingly narrow, not more than two yards 
P. C., No. 1252. 


wide, lie parallel to each other in a lino with the river and 
are irregularly intersected by others which are shorter' Be- 
tween the houses and the Nile there is a wide space, which is 
the promenade of Rosetta. The houses, which arc built of 
a dingy red brick, are two or Ihreo stones high ; the bazaars 
are narrow, dirty, and dark. Rosetta carries on a consider- 
able trade both with Europe and the I.«vant ; but tbo 
passage of the bar at the mouth of the Nile is always at- 
tended with some danger, as the sands aro constantly shift- 
ing. and the surf is hi<4h. 

ROSETLA STONE is the namo given to a .stone in the 
British Museum, which was originally found by the FieiicU 
among tho ruins of Fort St. Julicn, which is near the Rosetta 
mouth of the Nil 0. It was delivered up to the British on 
the capitulation of Alexandria, and was brought to Eng- 
land in the year 1802. This stone, which is a piece of black 
basalt, contains parts of throe distinct inscription.s : the 
highest on the stone is in what we generally call hierogly- 
phics; the second is in that character commonly called tho 
* enchorial,’ or ‘tlic cliaracters of the country and llie t hird, 
which is in Greek, declares, at tho end, that llio decree 
which this stone contains was cut in three diflerent charac- 
ters, the ‘ sacred characters,’ ‘ those of the country* or the 
‘ enchorial,’ and the ‘ Greek.* In its present state tho stone 
is much mutilated, chiefly at the lop and at the right side, 
j Its greatest length, in its present condition, is about Ihroc 
feet, measured on the Hat surface which contains tho 
writing ; its breadth, which in some parts is entire, is about 
two feet five inches. A large ]>art of the hiciDglypIiic 
inscription is broken oflT, hut it probably conluiiicd in ils 
entire state about twenty or at the utmost twenty-one lines; 
the enchorial or second inscription consists of thirty-two 
lines, but the beginning of llie first fifteen linos are wanting, 
and the Greek text contained, when entire, fifty-four lines, 
but tho end of it is at present mutilated. Wo learn from 
the Greek text that the Rosetta stone was erected in the 
reign of Ptolemy V., Epiphancs, andprobably about n.c. 193. 
Epipbones succeeded to the throne on the death of In.s 
father Philopator, b.c. 205, when he was a child only four 
or five years old. In this monument the acts done during 
the prince’s minority arc attributed to Iiiin, and he is com- 
mended for Ills piety, his liberality to the temples, his remis- 
sion of tho arrears of taxes and diminution of tlic imposts, 
his victories over the rebels, and Ins protection of the lauds 
by dams against tbo inundations of the N de. 

Tile discovery of this stone with the triple inscription iqi- 
on it excited hopes that we should be able by means of it to 
decipher the numerous monuments of antient Eg>pt. Dr. 
Young, in the article ‘ Egypt,’ in the supplement to the ‘Eii- 
cyclopmdia Brgannica,’ was the first who deciphered several 
proper names in ! lie enchorial and hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and he was followed 111 his investigations by Champollion. 
This triple inscription however is not of so much value as 
it appears at first sight, since it is almost certain that the 
enchorial text is not faithfully represented by the Greek. 
It is, on the contrary, more probable that the Greek is not a 
translation cillicr of the hierogl\phic or enchorial text, but 
expresses only generally the same substantial meaning. 

The piereding neeoimt lias been taken from the ‘Egyp 
lian Antiquities’ of the British Museum, in tlic Library uf 
Entertainwg^ Knnwledgrf vol. li., eliap. 10, in which tin; 
whole subject is fully iiivesligated. Compare also tho articles 
Champoi.lion and HiKRoaLYx»Hics in this work. 
ROSllKIM. [Rhin, Bas ] 

ROSICRU GIANS is the namo of a secret society whose 
existence became first known to the public in Ibo 17th 
century, by means of several publications which have been 
attributed to John Valentine Andrcro. a German sclJUar, 
born at Herronberg, in tho duchy of Wurtemberg, in 1580, 
who, after studying at Tubinger^ became a minister of the 
Lutheran church, and in course of time was made almoner 
of the duke of Wiirtemberg and abbot of Adolberg. Am* 
dre© died in 1C54. Ho was a man of a mystical turn of 
mind, who had conceived the idea of effecting a general 
reform of mankind. Ho wrote many works, chiefly on 
naystic subjects. It is doubtful however whether those par- 
ticular works which would establish his connection With 
the Rosicrucian Society aro really his. Tho following 
are the titles of three of those works: — 1, ‘ Elueidurius 
Major, neber dio Reformation dor ganzen weiten Welt, F. 
C. R. auss ihren chymischen Hochzcit,’ Hi 17, in which 
there is a mixture of precepts of- iilolieray with maxims of 
elliics. 2, * Fania Fraternitatis des Ibblichen Ordens des 

Vol. XX.-Z 
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Kosuiikrcuzcs,’ Frankfort, I Cl 7, in which there is a story of 
a certain Christian RosiMiUreuz, a Gorman noble of the 
fourteenth century, who, ufler travelling long in the East, 
returned lo Germany; and there established a fraternity, 
or secret society, of a few adepts, under certain regulations, 
living together in a building which he raised under the 
name of Eancti Spirit ns. where he died, at 106 years 
of age. The place of his burial was kept a profound 
secret by the adepts, and llic Society renewed itself by the 
admission of succcsbive new members in silence and ob- 
scurity, according to tlie last injunction of its founder, who 
directed the following inscription lo be placed on a door of 
Suncti iSpiritus:— * Post CXX. annos patebo/ 3, ‘ Confessio 
Fraternitalis Rose© Crucis ad Eruditos Europ©,’ which is 
appended to the preceding, and in which it is stated that 
the Order does not interfere with the religion or polity of 
slates, but only seeks for the true philosophy; that many 
absurd fables have been told of the fraternity, either by its 
enemies or by fantastic people. It states also that once a 
year the members are to meet at appointed places to oon- 
\er»e together upon secret matters, and that new members 
are to be admitted to supply the place of those who arc de- 
ceased, and to work for the common purpose of the Order, 
giving no clue however for discovering what that purpose 
was. In fai^t the secret, if secret there was, has been effec- 
tually kept to the present day. This appearance of inystc- 
riousness has given rise to various surmises. Some have 
ascribed to the Rosicrucians the same hostile plans against 
all established churches and monarcdiies which have been 
alsf) altrihuled to the Illuminati, Freemasons, Carbonari, 
and other secret societies. (Barruel, Memoir es jtour xcrvtr 
It nitstoire du Jacohinisme.) Others say that the order of 
Rosicrucians is identical with that of Freemasons, one 
of whose degress or dignities is called in some countries the 
degree of the Red Cross. The Rosicrucians have not been 
hoard of as a separate order for nearly a century past, but 
Mitnc have thought that they continued to exist under the 
name of the Illuminati, who w'erc much talked of in Ger- 
many and France in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Barruel, aficr describing the ceremonies with which 
caiiflidutes were admitted to the degree of Red Cross in 
some Freemasons* lodges, wliieh however, he says, vary in 
dilferent countries, observes that these ceremonies, which 
were apparently allusive to the Passion of Jesus Christ, were 
differently interpreted, according to the dispositions of the 
cniididatcs ; that some saw in it a memento of the Passion, 
others an introduction to the arcana of alchemy and magic, 
and others at last a hlusphemous invective against the 
founder of Christianity, which the Rosicrucians had derived 
from the Templars of old. This assertion however has been 
contradicted by others. The reader who wishes to investi- 
gate this obscure subject may consult F. Nicolai, * On the 
Crimes ascribed to the Templars;’ Chr. Murr, * On the 
True Origin of the Rosicrucians,* 1S03; and .J, G. Buhle, 
Ueber den Urspriuig und die vornehmsten Schicksalo der 
Ordeii dor Roseiikreuzerund Freyraaurer,’ Gottingen, 1804, 
Buhle seems to thinks that the Rosicrucians are but a 
branch or allilialion of tho Frecinai^ons. The impostor Qag- 
Iiostro pretended that he was a Rosier ucinn. [Cagliostko.] 

ROSIN. [TuRPli.NTINK.] 

ROSMARPNUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Lamiacc®. It is one of tho genera be- 
longing to this order that are perennial and possess the 
character of shrubs. It is known by tho following charac- 
ters .-—calyx ovale, cainpanulate, with two lips, the upper of 
which is entire, and the lower two-parted ; corolla not 
ringed in the inside, tho throat slightly inllated with 
twoAps, equal, tho upper one emargihatc, the lower two- 
parted, the middle lobe very largo and hanging down ; sta- 
mens two; filaments slightly toothed at tl>s base; stylo 
with the upper lobe very snort. 

Rtwnarinus offlcinaliSy tho common Rosemary, is an 
inhabitant of the southern parts of France, Spain, and 
Italy, the basin of tho Mediterranean, und some paits of 
Asia Minor, It is a very leafy shrub, growing to the height 
of three or four feet; the leaves are sessile, linear, quite eii 
tire, revolute at the* edge, and covered with white hairs bo- 
ncath ; the flowers arc few, and in short axillary racemes ; 
the corolla has a dull leaden blue or white colour, with the 
tube pi'otruding a little beyond tho calyx , the flower-leaves 
or bracts are .shorter than llio calyx. The cultivated and 
garden plants d^er very much in the shape and number of 
their leaves, on which account Miller described them as two 


species, the Ih anfi;usti/olia and iho R. fali/olia. The size 
of the leaves varies according to the soil and situation in 
which tho plant grows. It is generally observed that tho 
broader and longer the leaves, the more vigorous is the 
plant. Tho rosemary is a very desirable plant for the giu-- 
den, both on account of its evergreen character and its 
flowers, which appear from January to April. There oro 
three varieties known in gardens, the green or common, 
the gold-striped, and the silver-striped, which arc distin- 
guished principally by tho colour of their leaves. The green 
variety is the hardiest, and is most generally used. It may 
be propagated by seeds, or slips or cuttings of tho young 
shoots. The striped varieties may be best propagated by- 
layers of the young wood. They should be planted in a 
warm situation, as they are much more tender than the 
green. They are only cultivated as ornamental ])lanfs on 
account of their variegated leaves. The rosemary abounds 
in the district of Narbonne in France, where it is used to 
form hedges for gardens, &c. It is supposed to be the 
aroma of this plant gathered by the bees that gives to tho 
honey of this district its peculiarly fine flavour. 

Rosemary was formerly held in high estimation, espe- 
cially on the Continent. In the songs of the troubadours 
it is frequently mentioned as an emblem of constancy and 
devotion to the fair sex. It was thought to be a comforter of 
the brain, and a strengthener of the inemoiy ; and on the 
latter account used as a sign of fidelity amongst lovers. 
Shakspere makes Ophelia say, — 

* * There’s lubcmary for you ; Ui.it's for remembrunei*.' 

In some parts of Germany rosemary is grown in lar^'o 
quantities in pots for the purpose of selling small sprigs of il 
when in blossom, in winter and early spring, for various 
religious purposes. 

ROSMARl'NUS OFFICINA'LIS, Rosetmry, called 
also Antbos, a term which is apt to lead to the confou lidding of 
Rosemary with the Ledurn palustre or wild marsh-voscniary, 
which has very different and even dangerous properties. 
Genuine Rosemary is a shrub, a native of the south of 
Europe, Asia Minor, and China. The offieinal part is the 
tops or upper pari of the twigs. Tlic leaves are about an 
inch long, linear, slightly revolute at the margins, dark 
green and reticulate on the upper siir.^acc, hoary and white 
on the under. The leaves and calyces of tlie lloucrs have 
a strong, penetrating, aromatic odour, which is reiulorcd 
stronger by bruising them ; and a bitter, burning, cninphor- 
liko taste. They owe this to the presence of lannic acid, 
bitter matter, perhaps resin, and especially to a volatile oil, 
of which one drachm may, by distillation, be obtained from 
one pound of the leaves. 

Oil of Rosemary (Oleum Rorismarini, or 01 . Anthos) is 
chiefly prepared in Spain and the south of France, by dis 
tillation of tho leaves and flowers. At first it is nearly 
transparent and very limpid, but by time it becomes both 
yellowish and ihickor. It possesses the strong jienelrating 
odour of rosemary, with a cainphor-liko intermixture, and 
a burning taste. It has an acid re action. The spocilic, 
gravity vaiies with the purity and age of the- specimen; it 
is commonly 0*9 1, hut by rectification with alcohol it is 
brouglit to 0’89 or O'So. It mixes with alcohol of '83 in 
every proportion. By evaporation or by shaking with potass, if. 
deposits a stcaropten, or rosemary-camphor. Hydrochloric 
acid gas blackens it, but docs not form an artificial camphoi 
With iodine it partially explodes. 

The oil of rosemary of commerce is an artificial prepara 
tion of oil of turpentine distilled with rosemary; it is also 
adulterated with spike oil, obtained from tho Lavandula 
Spiea. This may always be distinguished from tho genuino 
by not reddening litmus-paper 

Rosemary possesses valuable stimulant and carminativn 
properties; but it is chiefly employed as a perfume, entering 
into the composition of tho Queen of Hungary’s Water, 
Eau de Cologne, and aromatic vinegar, 1 1 is also said to 
promote the growth of hair and prevent baldness. 

ROSS and CROMARTY SHIRES, two Scotch conn 
ties, intimately connected both locally and otherwiso Ross 
compiehcnds a considerable area on tho mainland of Scnl 
land, together with tho large island of I.,ewi8, ono of tho 
Hebrides ; and Cromarty is composed of a numbor of do 
tacbed portions, either interspersed among Ibo inland pails 
of Ross or lying along its border Tho mainland portion 
of tho tw’o counties approximates in figure lo a triangle, 
having its vertex (Tarbot Ness) towards the east; one sido^ 
facing tho north, extending from Tarbet Ness to I/«h ' 
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Enanl, 59 miles in a direct line between its extremities; 
another side, fronting the south-east, extending from Tarbet 
Ness to the narrow strait which separates Skye from tlie 
mainland, 83 miles ; and the base or third side, fronting 
the west, 6.2 or 63 miles. The northern side is for the most 
part conterminous with Sutherlandshirc, the south-eastern 
side with Inverness-shire ; but towards Tarbet Ness, Uoss 
and Cromarty shires are separated from Sutherlandshirc by 
Dornoch Frith ; and from Inverness-shire, and also from 
Nairn and Elgin shires, by the Moray or Murray Frith. 
The Frith of Cromarty, between these two, penetrates 10 
miles inland, forming along narrow inlet, little more than 
two miles wide in the broadest part, and communicating with 
the open sea by a passage of scarcely more than half a- mile. 
The third side is formed by the coast of the Atlantic, and is 
characterized by bold headlands separated from each other 
by deep but generally muTow inlcls or lochs. There are 
several small islands, the Summer Islands, Martin, Eilun- 
Clcarach, Longa, the Croulin Islands, &c., off this coast. 
Tho island of Lewis is to the north-west of the mainland 
part of the county : tho distance between the nearest point 
of the island and tho nearest point of the mainland, across 
the Minch, or intervening channel, is about 2.5 miles. I.K;wts 
is not, strictly speaking, an island of itself; it forms the 
northern and by far tho larger portion of the principal 
isl.'ind of the Hebrides, sometimes, though rarely, called the 
Long Island ; the southern portion, called Harris, belongs 
to Inverness-shire. Lewis is 39 miles lung from north to 
south, from the northern promontory, called the llutt of the 
Lewis, to the border of ITarris, and 31 miles broad from 
ea^l to west : its coast-line is as irregular as that of the 
mainland. The islands of Bcrnera ami Scarpa lie close to 
Lewis on the western side. Tho Shiant Lies are a group 
of small islands or rocks between Lewis and the main, but 
iniich nearer Lewis. 

The area of the two counties is given by Dr. Playfair (D<?- 
scrijjfion of S(Vtlami) thus : — Ross-shirc, 2070 square miles, 
or 1.324,800 acres; Cromart) shire, 105 square miles, or 67,200 
acres; I.A;\vis (including the fresh-water lakes), 557 square 
miles, or 350,480 acres : total, 2732 square miles, or 1 ,748,480 
iicre.'s. Mr. MacCulloch’s estimate {SiaHsiiccil Account of 
Ihc Brilmh Kmpirn) is as follows i -Ross-sliii’o, 20C9 sqtiurc 
miles, or 1,324, 160 acres of land ; 60 square miles, or 38,400 
acres of lakes: loget her, 2,129 square miles, or 1,362.560 
acres. Cromarlyhlnre, 256 square miles, or 163,840 acres 
of land; 10 square miles, or 6400 acres of water: together, 
266 s«iunrc miles, or 170,240 acres. The isles belonging to 
Ross and Croniarly: — 500 square miles, or 358,400 acres of 
land; 20 square miles, or 1*2,800 acres of lakes: together, 
580 square miles, or 371.200 acres. The total is 28S5 
square miles, or 1,846,400 acres of land ; 90 square miles, 
or 57.600 acres of lakes: together, 2975 square miles, or 
1,904,000 acres. The population, in 1821, was 68,828 ; in 
1831 it was 74,8*20, showing an increase in ten years of 
9 per cent., and giving, on Mr. MacCulloch’s statement of 
the area of tho land (viz. 2885 suuare miles), nearly 26 in- 
habitants to a square mile. The shires taken together 
exceed in area all the counties of Scotland except Inverness 
and Argyleshire: in amount of population they are ninth 
in order, standing next below Inverness, and next above 
Dumfries ; in density of population they are exceeded by all 
the counties of Scotland, except Inverness and Sutherland. 
Tain, the county town of Ross, is near tlie southern shore 
of Dornoch Frith, in 57® 48' N. laf. and 4 ® 3' W. long., 134 
mdes in a direct lino north by west of Edinburgh, or 201 
miles by the road by Queensferry, Kinross, Perth, Dunkeld, 
Blair- Athol, the valleys of the Garry and the Spey, to In- 
verness, and from thence by Beauley, Dingwall, and In- 
vergordon. 

The district of Ferrintosh, which is a portion of Nairn- 
shire, is included in the boundaries we have given, but not 
in the statements of area and population. 

Surface; Coaet line; Islatidg,--^ A general description of 
this district is given elsewhere [Grk\t BuiTAirf, vol. xi., 
)). 402, col. 2], where it is dei»criberl as * the country south of 
a line joining Loch Broom and the Frith of Dornoch.* 
It is sutlicient here to notice that, e)lcepting tho two penin- 
sulas formed by the three friths Dornoch, Cromarty, and 
Moray, and the parts immediately adjacent to them, it con- 
.sists of mountains irregularly grouped, with deep intervening 
glens or ravines. Ben Wyvis is 3720 feet above the level 
of the sea ; Kea Cloch, near Littio I.iOch Broom, 3600 feet ; 
Bon Derag, one of the Ben More bills, near the head of 


Loch Broom, 3551 feet; Ben Lair, nosu* LoohMarot* 3000 
feet; Ben Attow, on the border of Ross-shue and iiiver- 
ness-shire, is said to ho nearly 4000 feet. 

The three friths just mentioned are three branches of vhat 
great bay which peiictralos Scotland from tho north cast, 
between Duncansby Head, the north-east point of Scotland*, 
and Kinnaird’a Head in Aberdoenshire. Dornoch Fnth*, 
the most northern of the three, extends about 24 or 2.5 
miles inland to Bonar Bridge, on the road from Inverness 
to Wick and Thurso. It is about 10 miles across at its 
entrance between Tarbet Ness and Brora. Moray Fril'u 
extends about as far inland as Dornoch Frith, but is 1 l 
miles across at its entrance between Tarbet Ness and Burg 
Head. Cromarty Frith is an inlet of Moray Frith. Locli 
Bcaulcy is an extension of Moray Frith inland : we know 
not exactly where the line .separating the loch from the 
frith is drawn, but there is a sheet of water extending 16 
or 17 miles Wiland from Fort George, where Moray Frith 
is contracted to a narrow sirait, and three or four miles 
broml at tho widest part. Thero arc cliffs on each side of 
the entrance of Cromarty Frith, and again at Tarbet Ne.ss 
and some miles south of it. 

The principal inlets on the western or Atlantic coast are 
Loch Enard, at the norUi-west extremity of the two counties ; 
Loch Broom, Little iflih Broom, Loch Groinord, l^ch Ewe, 
l.iorh Gairloch, D)ch Toriidon, l/)ch Curron, with Loch 
Kishorn, which is a branch of it; and Loch Alsh, with its 
branches, Loch Ling and l^och Duish or Dnicli. Tliey occur 
in the order in whicli we have enumerated them from nortli 
to south. Loch Broom and Loch Canon extend about 1 5 miles 
inland, but are both narrow. Lochs Enard, (ireinord. Ewe, 
Gairloch, and Torridon are not so long, but are wider. Loch 
Greinord is about four miles across at the mouth. Thero 
are cliffs on the shore of Loch Enaid and at the headland 
of Ru-mone or Ru-more, at its western side, and on pari of 
tlie shores of Loch Broom and J..och Carroii. The islands 
along this coast arc small. Tho western coast of Cromarty 
and Ross is described at considerable length in tho se- 
cond volume of MacCulloch’s * Highlands and Western 
Isles.* 

The principal inlets on the coast of I.iC\vis arc Loch (’ar- 
lorwa, Loch Bcrnera, Loch Roig, Uig Bay, and Loch Resort, 
on the west side, occurring in the order in which we liu\e 
enumerated them from north to south; and LochTuu, Loch 
Greiiiishador, Loch Luerbost, Loch Hoiirn, Loch Shell, 
Loch Brolurn,LochYalumis, Loch Clay, and Loch Seufoith, 
occurring in the same order, on Iho eastern side. The three 
lochs Carlowa, Bernerii, and Roig are three branches of oiio 
great inlet, about nine miles across at the eiitrauce, and ex- 
tending about nine miles inland: m the uiiddlu of it is 
the island of Bcrnera, five miles long from cast to west and 
three miles wide, and a number of smaller islands. The 
boundary between Lewis and Harris is drawn acros.s tho 
island from tho head of Loch Resort to the shore of Lo<*h 
Seaforth. but not at the l)€ad of the I.,och. There are cliffs at 
the northern extremity, and on a great part of the eastern and 
some part of the western coast of Lewis. It will be observed 
that these * lochs’ are nut, as the name would seem to imply, 
lakes, but inlets of the sea. The headlands of Lewis are the Bult 
of Lewis at the norlliorn extremity; Tolsta Head, imar it; 
and Tiompan Head, at the extremity of the pcninsiih^vliich 
forms the southern and eastern sides of I..och Tua, on the 
eastern side of the island ; and Gallan Head, at the south 
side of the entrance to Loch Roig, on the western side. 
Lewis is as mountainous as the mainland, though the peaks 
are not so lofty : the mountains form a range extending 
north and south, with lateral branches. The Barvas Hills, 
near the centre of the island, are 780 feet high ; and Su- 
aneval, on the western side, between Loch Roig and Loch 
Resort, 2700 feet. 

Hydrography and Commwwicvrtiow^.— The two counties 
have no very largo rivers. The Oikel rises at the foot of 
Ben Mohr in Sutherlandshire, just on the border of Ross- 
shire, and flows fur twenty-six miles along the border of the 
two oountios till it unites with a stream from Loch Sliin in 
Sutherlandshirc. It then expands into a narrow lake five 
miles long, called the Kyle, which opens into Dornoch Frith. 
The Repath Water and Carron Water arc one stream twenty- 
three or twenty-four miles long, which joins the Kyle at its 
lower end. A number ef streams flowing eastward unite 
above Dingwall, just below which Uicy tall into Cromarty 
Frith. The longest of these streams rises in tho western 
part of the county, and has a course of forty miles to Ding- 
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wall, watering Sliuth Drnn, and passing through several 
lakes, among which is J.och lAiicharl, nearly five miles long 
hy one broad. Loch Fannicli, eight miles long and a mile 
broad, is drained by another of these streams: it is near 
the centre of tlic counties. Loch Monar, five miles long by 
one mile broad, is drained by a stream which belongs to 
Inverness-shire; Loch Glass, five miles long, and many 
other lakes, most of them very small, are drained by streams 
fiowing into the fritlis of the eastern coast. All the above- 
mentioned lakes have their greatest extension from cast to 
west. 

The streams on the western coast have a shorter course 
than tliose on the eastern. There are several lochs in this 
part. Loch Muree, the largest frevh-water lake in the 
counties, extending twelve miles in length, and two miles 
or two miles and a half across in the broadest part, is 
drained by the Ewe, which Hows into Loch Ewe. Loch 
Nti Shallsig, throe miles long; Loch Fair 8r Fuir, three 
miles long and above a mile wide; J^orli Damhli or DamtT, 
tour miles long; Loch Luiidio, throe miles long; and JamHi 
(J luiiie, partly in I nvornes'^-shire, nearly four miles long, are 
drained by streams whioli How into the sea on the west 
c<»ast. 

J^ewis abounds in lakes; hut they a|||[ill small, except Loch 
Langavat, wliicli extends iu IcugtlWearly ten miles from 
north to south, between Loch Seaforth and Loch Resort 
Tlie streams in Lewis have all a \ery short course. 

The two counties have very few roads. The greater part 
of them, including those of oliief importaiire, aro on the 
east side, and lead to ditVerent places farther north. One 
leads near the coast from Inverness, by Furtroso, Cromarty, 
and Tain, to Dornoch, Wick, and Tliuiso, the cominiinica- 
lion being made in several places by ferries over the loclis 
and friths. Another road from Iinernoss to Wick and 
Thurso runs more inland, passing round llio heads of I.K)ch 
IJc.wiley and the Frith of Cromarty, and through the (own 
of Dingwall, which is ill tlie head of Cromarty Frith: it 
crosses into Siillierlandshiro bv llonar Bridge, which is 
thrown over the Kyle at the head of Dornoch Frith, There 
are several roads communicating between these two. A 
road from Dingwall leads across the country through Strath 
Bran to Loch Carron. a distance of 49 miles, sending off 
hranohei on the right to Ullapool on J..och Broom, to the 
heads of Ijoch Gairloch aitd Loch Ew'o, by the side of JA)ch 
Maree, and to Loch Torridon. The road from Inverness to 
the Isle of Skye, with a branch to Loch Ak^h and Loch 
Carron, runs through Rliiahuie and Glen Shiel, in the 
soullicrn parts of (he county of Ross; and that from Dor- 
noch and the cast coast to Loch Assyiit just passes through 
the nortiicrn part of the same county. The greater part if 
not the whole of these roads are under the direction of the 
commissioners of Highland roads and bridges. 

Soil; /igneti/iure.-^The arable land of the two counties 
is almost entirely confined to the eastern part, comprehend- 
ing the two peninsulas, ‘An Oilban Dnhh,* or iho Black 
Isle, between JaicIi Boanley and Cromarty Firth ; and Easter 
Ross, between tlic Cromarty .and Dornoch friths, together 
with the comparatively low and level tract immediately ad- 
jacent to these. The central and western parts are * wild, 
rugge<||and mountainous, interpersed witli lakes and nar- 
row glens that aflbrd pasture for sheep and black cuttle.’ 
(MacCullocb, Statist, Acci, of Brit. Empiro.) Since the 
commencement of the present century, agriculture has im- 
proved in a most extraovdinafy manner. ‘ The fields were 
formerly detached pieces of land, ploughed irregularly, as 
the ground with the least labour suited. The carts generally 
used were of the poorest description, with a kind of tum- 
bler or solid wheel, and wicker conical baskets ; little or no 
limo was used for agricultural purposes.’ ' 1 succeeded to 
a farm in this country about thirty years ago (says Major 
Gilchrist, of Opisrlalc, Su^herlandshiro), when the working 
strength consisted of sixteen oxen and twenty-four small 
horses called garrons; this farm is now laboured by three pair 
of horses.’ (Ajjpendix to Vburteenth Re port of Commissioners 
of Highland Roads and Bridges; Pari, Papers for lb*28, 
vol, ix.) The individual who introduced the ploughing of 
laud in regular ridges, and the division of fields into any- 
thing like systematic arrangement, was living in the em- 
ploy of Major Gilchrist at the period of the above Report. 
‘The total amount of wheat then (viz., at the commence- 
ment of the present century) raised in the county was not 
eipml to what is now produced on many single farms. It 
was not until 1813 that the firsb barley-mill north of the 


Cromarty Frilh was erected, and in 1821 the first Hour mill 
(at Drummond, on the estate of Fowlis) by the same indi- 
vidual. To such an extent however has cultivation of laic 
been carried, that the growth of wheat alone is now (viz. 1 828) 
estimated at 20,000 quarters annually ; and the exportation of 
grain to jA)ndon, lAsith, Liverpool, &c. during (ho last year 
amounted to upwards of 10,000 quarters; boMdes the supply 
of the extensive and populous pastoral districts of the 
county (of Ross), and the towns of Dingwall, Tain, Inver- 
ness, &c., to winch places I urn credibly informed upwards 
of 10,000 bolls of flour are now annually sent for the con- 
I sumption of the inhabilunts. Among other exports may he 
mentioned the produce of various extensive whiskey distil- 
leries, situated ill dilferent parts of the county,* and a con- 
siderable quantity of salted pork from the ports of Cromarty 
and Invergordon.* {Appendix to Report, us above.) 

The soil in the peninsula of the Black Isle is various, and 
much of it poor. The cultivated portion consists chiefly of 
clayey loam, good black mould, and sandy loam. In Easter 
Ross there is a considerable extent of clayey loam and light 
.sandy soil. Amund Dingwall the soil is clayey. Tliere aro 
more than the usual number of gentlemen’s seats and plan- 
tations in the cultivated part of the two counties. The 
usual fences arc hedges and ditches, sometimes however 
stone fences are employed. There is some good timber in 
the hedgerows. Turnips are grown equal to those of more 
southern counties. The crops are clean, ami for the most 
part rich. The houses of the principal farmers are neat ami 
cominodiouH, and the cottages of the peasantry have much 
improved of lale years. Many of tlie rnansion-lioiises are 
well situated, and surrounded by ornamental plantalioiis, 
shrubberies, or fine timber-lreos. Many of them have ex- 
cellent gardens; and a s])irit of horticultural improvement 
is very general. The gardens of the farmers, though small, 
are well stocked; and the collagers are fond of having a 
garden, whenever they have a Ruilahlo piece of gnmiid. 
Much, very much of the improvement in agriculture is 
to bo ascribed to the improved communications formed and 
maintained by the government commission for llighlaml 
roads and bridges. In some parts indeed, ignorance, or pre- 
judice, or perhaps poverty, has induced an adlierciico to 
antient practices and a sturdy rejection of improved me- 
thods. 

‘A marked improvement in domestic animals of every de- 
scription has taken place in the northern counties since the 
improved communication with the south. I need hardly 
allude to the introduction of the Cheviot sheep, to the pains 
taken in improving (he breed of cattle by the importation 
of Ibo most improved sorts from the West Highlands and 
of cows from Ayrshire. Considerable attention has been 
recently paid to the breed of horses, both for the purpose** 
of ugricullurc and draught ; and, in sonic instances, those of 
the finest description have been successfully reared. Nor 
has the breed of pigs been neglected; several valuable 
species, both pure and crosses, naving been introduced.’ 
{Appendix to Report, as above.) The original native breed 
of cattle is hardy and compact, adapted to the climate. 
Cattle were formerly more numerous than at present, and 
were much employed in agricultural labour, but this use of 
them is now almost entirely given up. The diminution of 
their number is ascribed to the greater attention paid to 
sheep-farming. 

The western side of Jthe county, where it has not been 
thrown into large sheep-farms, is occupied by a poor class 
of tenants. They have some arable land, in which potatoes, 
barley, and oats arc raised; buVtho number of acres under 
cultivation is not great, nor has planting been carried to 
any extent. The greater part of the country is an open 
waste. The houses of many of the peasantry, including the 
j small tenantry and the cotters, are very poor ; some are 
built of turf, others with stone, with or without mortar, and 
I have a roof of turf witli heather or fern above it. 'i'hey arc 
I commonly destitute of chimneys; the fire is kindled by the 
wall, or a stone in the centre of the room ; the smoke escapes, 
as it can, by roof, door, qf windows, which last am closed 
at will with wooden shutters. Tlie floor is made of mud or 
clay^ In many houses the cattle dwell under the same 
roof, and even enter at tlie same door with the family, from 
which they are separated by a partition of boards, stones, 
or wattles, having a door in the middle. Some of the people 
are getting into the way of building separate sheds for their 
cattle. 1 he food of the peasantry consists of potatoes, hcr- 
rings, and oatmeal gruel. Those in better circumsluivces ^ 
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have, in addition, butter, choose, oatcake; 'and in winter 
and spring, havo broth and mutton, in place of herrings. 
Peal is the common fuel, but the better class of farmers 
have coal. There has l)»ien much improvement in agricul- 
tural implements. Iron ploughs, drawn by two horses, and 
directed by the ploughman without a driver, are now in use, 
instead of the old plough with four horses, a ploughman, a 
driver, and two other persons to keep down the plough in 
the ground and level the rigs. The crooked spade is still 
used where there is but little pasture for horses or where 
the ground is too rough and rocky for the plough. Along 
the coast the peasantry arc to a considerable extent engaged 
in the herring fishery. Smuggling and illicit distillation 
were at one tune common, but are now given up in most 
places. Poaching is comparatively rare. Deer are tolerably 
numerous in some places, not in others ; roes and hares are 
nut numerous. The fox, badger, polecat, weasel, marten, 
mole, rat, and mouse are common ; as are the eagle, raven, 
and a variety of hawks and owls. Plovers arc frequently 
met with; grouse are perhaps diminishing. The smaller 
tenants usually possess a considerable extent of grazing- 
gruuiul, sometimes near their arable land, sometimes remote 
from it ; they occupy the straths or valleys. 

There arc stone-quarries in some parts of the two counties, 
hut the^e mineral pruductiefns arc comparatively unimportant. 
They have limestone, but no coal. 

Tlic» herring fishery is carried on along the eastern and 
western shores ; but this branch of industry has declined on 
the western side. The salmon fishery is cariicd on in the 
riv( 0 's and aBstuarics of the eastern coast. 

Dtvisioiffi, Towntt, tj-e. — The two counties are divided into 
thiity-threc parishes, two of which extend into the adjacent 
counties, viz. Urquliart, a portion of which (the district of 
Ferrintosh) constitutes a detached part of Nairnshire, sur- 
rounded on every side by Ross-shiro; and Urray, of which 
a small portion is in Invernc.s8-shire. The parishes are all 
largo, us compared with the average extent of English 
parishes; but those on the eastern and more cultivated side 
are not by any means so largo us the Highland parishes of 
the west, wliiidi have in some eases an extent of twenty, 
lliirty, or even forty miles. There are four royal burghs, 
\iz. Tain, Cromarty, Dingwall, and Fortroso, and one 
biii gh of barony, viz. Stornoway, in the i.sle of Lewis. 

Tain is on the shore of Dornoch Frith, in the north-east 
part of the county. The pariah extends nine or ten miles in 
length from north-east to south-west, and above four miles 
ill broadlli. Tain a])pears to have been incorporatecl very 
early, it is said by Malcolm Canmore; but the earliest 
eliarter extant is of .lames VI., a.d. 1587. It was early cele- 
]) ruled Tor a chajicl of St. Dutlius, bishop of Ross, which 
liad right of sanctuary. The sanctuary was violated and 
llio chapel burnt, a.d. 14‘27or 1429, by a Highland chieftain 
from Suthcrlund : the chapel was never rebuilt. The town is 
.situateil on a ridge or terrace cliiclly composed of a stratum 
of red clay overlying the sandstone which forms the higher 
ground of the parish, and overlooking a low plain which 
extends from tho foot of the terrace on which the town 
stands, to the present .shore, a quarter of a mile distant. This 
low plain consists of a bed of peat, in which are observed 
tlic trunks of trees, chiefly oaks, the remains of a forest, the 
decay of which has formed the peat-bed ; over which ex- 
tends a bed of sand and shells, and over that a cultivable 
alluvial soil, on which the sea is gradually encroaching, and 
which is in some parts already converted into waste by the 
sea sand with which it has been overblown. One or two I 
brooks rise near the town and How through the plain into 
the sea, and on the east side of the town another stream, tlie 
‘ Tain,’ larger than these, flows also into the sea. Tain is ill 
paved, and is irregularly built, but has much improved of 
lute years, the streets having been somewhat straightened 
and the more unsightly buildingr removed. The houses are 
chiefly built of a fine white sandstone quarried in the upper 
part of the parish : the quarries are the common property of 
the burghers. There arc a large substantial church, built 
in 1815, at the east end of the town ; a handsome manse, or 
piirsunagc- house; an academy erected and endowed by sub- 
scription in 1813,0110 of tho most tasteful edifices in the 
north uf Scotland ; a handsome town and county house ; and 
a prison, serving for part of the county, but under the direc- 
tion of tho biii'Kli magistrates. 

There are the ruins of St. Duthuss or St. Dulhac’s 
chapel or the low plain east of the town, near the little river 
Tain ; they are composed of granite cemented with lime, 


and arc remaikablo for tho strength and simplicity of their 
architecture : a church dedicated to St. Dulhus, uml now 
deserted, stands in the centre of the town; it is a laree 
Gothic building, and was erected, a.d. 1471, forlv yea is after 
the destruction of the chapel. There are the rums uf an old 
prison tower with flvo spires, once the most coiispicunus 
edifice in the town, but destroyed by fire some ycuii> 
ago. 

The population of tho parish, in 1831, was 3078, about 
oiie-si\tli agricultural; a subsequent enuraeraliou (AVi/i 
Statistical Account <if Scotland, 1837) makes them amount 
to no more than 2915, of whom 1725 were in the town, loi 
in the village of Inver, a fishing station in the eastern pari 
of the parish, and 1039 in the country. Tiie principal 
trade of the town consists in the supply of the surrounding 
parts of Ross, Cromarty, and Siitherlanil shires. There are 
an iron-foundry, a brewery, a saw-mill, a flour-mill, a card- 
iiig-mill, and a dyeing-mill. Fishing, chiefly for haddocks 
and flounders, is earned on at Inver. The salmon-fi.sliiiig 
and mussel- fishing are carried on by strangers who purchase 
tho right to them from the corporation. There are two 
vveckly markets on Tuesday and Friday, and throe fairs in 
me year, held at Lammas, Midsummer, and Michaelmas. 
The chief fuel is English coal and peat, which are frequently 
used together. 

There are the parochial school, the academy, two female 
boarding and day schools, one of them supported by the 
burgh funds, two private English schools, and a private 
‘ class* for young children of both sexes in the town, and a 
Gaelic Society school in or near the village of Inver, in the 
parish: the whole number taught in these schools, in 1837, 
was 302 boys and 184 girls; together 48G. There is a library 
attached to the academy, and there is a public rcacling and 
news room. The Northern Mis.sionary Society, which em- 
braces in its operations the counties of Invernci^s, Ross, and 
Sutherland, has its scat at Tain; the yearly meeting of the 
Easter Russ Ladies* Missionary and Bible Society is also 
held here; and there are a society fbr the relief of the des- 
titute sick, and three friendly or benefit societies. There are 
two coaches daily, tho mail and pother, to and from Inver- 
ness, and a mail- gig to Bonar Bridge. 

The council of tho burgh consisbs of a provost, two 
bailie.s, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and ten counsellors; in 
all, fifteen members. The burgh unites with Kirkwall, 
Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall, and Cromarty in returning a 
member to parliament. 

Cromarty is on the south side of Cromarty Frith, near llio 
entrance, on the peninsula of tho Black Isle. Thcpaiish 
is from five to seven miles long, and from two to three broad. 
The eastern side of the parish is the highest, and it pi'e:3ents 
to tho Moray Frith, by which it is bounded on that side, n 
range of lofty clitfs, in one part 300 feet high, composed of 
granitic gneiss, veined with white quartz rock, and lined 
with bli>cks of hornblende. Towards the centre and wcsicrn 
parts of the parisli these primitive rocks are o\erlaid with 
sandstones and other secondary formations, the late.st being 
towards the west. East of the town is a large accumulaiion 
of peat, with trunks of trees embedded. 

The name of Cromarty occurs early: Macbeth was tlianc 
of it. The town was peopled by lowlandcrs, who, froiii llieir 
advanced position, wore cxpoaad to fioquent hoiftililics funn 
the neighbouring highland clans, by a combination of wbadi, 
early in the reign of James IV., it was plundered. It is 
likely that the admirable position of the town near the cn 
trance of the Frith, which forms a secure and land-lorkcd 
harbour, had caused it to be selected as a place of settle- 
ment by lowland merchants, and that the townsnieii bad 
early carried on trade with Flanders and Franco. After the 
union of the ci-owns it declined, but revived after the Itexo- 
lution by means of the licrring fishery. It appears to )ia\<' 
again suffered after the Union, hufeisince this depression lui^ 
again revived. 

The town stands on a low alluvial tongue of land jutting 
out into the Frith. *lt is irregularly built, exhtbiung in 
its more aiitient streets and lanes that homely Flcuii^li 
style of architecture characteristic of all our older towns of 
the north.* {New Statistical Account.) There me a plain 
church, a Gaelic chapel, and a town-liouse; the lost a .sub- 
stantial building with a hall in the upper story and a prison 
in tho lower, and surmounted by a dome or clock-towcr. 
The harbour, formed by a pier, is near the cxtrcmily of the 
point on which the town stands. Vessels of 400 tons can 
come up to the quay. 
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The population, in 1831, was 2901, about onc<fourth agri- 
cultural : the population of the town itself was 2215, that of 
the country part of the parish 686. There are a licmpcn- 
cloth manufactory which employs in all six hunilred persons, 
two hundred of them in the factory itself, and a brewery. A 
considerable trade is carried on with England in salt pro- 
visions; and in 1831, about fifty men were engaged in the 
herring or while fishery. There are a branch bank and a 
post-otticc. Communication is maintained by an omnibus 
with Inverness, and l>y steam-boats with Leith and London. 
Some ship-building is cariied on. There are a market on 
Friday and ono yearly fair. 

Cromarty was aiiliciUly a royal burgh, but was disfran* 
chised at llic request of the burghers, a.d. 1672, and was 
accounted only a burgh of barony. Its privileges as a royal 
burgh have been restored by tlic Scotch Kurgh Reform Act, 
hut the magistrates can oilect little from the want of funds; 
the ant lent ])roperty of the hurgh having been alienated 
before its disfranchisement. It unites with Kirkwall, Wick, 
Dornoch, Tain, and Dingwall to return a member to par- 
liament. 

Dingwall is at the south-western extremity of Cromarty 
F I ith, 23 miles from Inverness by a circuitous road, ami 
178 miles (according to Chambers’s Gazetteer of Scotland) 
from Edinburgh. The parish comprehends an area of above 
ten square miles, three-firths of it moorland or upland pas- 
ture, and the remaindor cultivated. Dingwall was probably 
a Danisli settlement; it was erected into a royal burgh by 
Alexander 11., a.d. 1227, and, by pavements and other 
traces of buildings which have been found, appears to 
have been more extensive than it is now. It was the prin- 
cipal residence of the powerful carls of Ross, and appears to 
have declined after the e.xtinctiun of that earldom. Some 
traces of the anlient castle of Ihcso carls, comprehending the 
earthworks and a small portion of the massive walls, may be 
seen on the north-east side of the town. In the eaily part 
of the last century Dingwall was in a deplorable condition 
from poverty and neglect, and the public tranquillity was 
repeatedly broken by the frays of hostile clans. Subse- 
quently to the suppressiq^ of the rebellion of 1745 great 
improvements took place, and the town has especially im- 
proved of late years. It consists at present of one main 
.street niniiing east and west, and one or two smaller ones 
branching from it; the streets arc paved, but cither not 
lighted or very imperfectly so; and the police is too imper- 
fect to enforce cleanliness, so that even in the main street 
dunghills are sometimes seen in the front of the liouses. 
Cleanliness is however gaining ground, and there arc some 
good houses and shops. The kirk is a neat and commo- 
dious building, just out of the town; near it is a pyramidal 
obelisk fifty-seven feet high and six feet square at the base, 
erected on a large artificial mound, by a former carl of Cro- 
marty, to mark out the burial-place of himself and his 
family: the town-hoiLse, a curious old building with spire 
and clock, is near the centre of the towm ; and there is a 
small and wTCtched gaol and an episcopal chapel. 

The population of the parish, in 1 83 1 , was 2139: about onc- 
fifth agricultural. There are good roads, and a short canal 
from the frith enables vessels with coals and other merchan- 
dise to conic quite up to the town. There is a coach communi- 
cation daily with Inverness, and steam-boats weekly from 
Edinburgh, and every second w'cok from London, touch at 
liivergordon, distant fourteen miles. There are a weekly 
market (on Friday) and three yearly fairs. 

The hurgh council consists of fifteen members, including 
a provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, and a treasurer ; the 
burgh unites with Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Tain, and 
Cromarty in returning a member to parliament. 

There were, *in 1837, a parochial school, an infant-school 
supported by subscription, and three other daily schools in 
the parish ; also one large Sunday-school. 

Fortrose is in the parish of Roseniarkie, and on the shore 
of Moray Frith, just within the narrow passage by which 
that frith is contracted opposite Fort George. It was an- 
ficntly the cathedral town of tlie bishopric of Ross, and is 
still sometimes called Canonry or Chanonry of Ross ; it was 
erected into a royal hurgh by James II., a,d. 1 444, and an- 
nexed to the previously existing and adjacent burgh of 
Hosemarkie. The present buigh consists of the two thus 
united. Fortrose is a small town, with little manufacture 
and very little trade ; and Rosemarkie is an insignificant 
fishing-village ; the two places are about three-quarters of 
a mile distant from each other. There are some remains of 


I the antient cathedral at Fortrose, comprehending an aisle 
or chapel which was an appendage to the main part of the 
diurch ; an anlient building, probably a vestry, with an 
arched vault beneath ; some tombs in niches in the walls, 
with cfiigies of the bishops, car\ed in stone, and much de- 
faced; and an autient bell, now hung in a spire of modern 
erection. There are an episcopal chapel and a prison. The 
parish church is at Rosemarkie. Fora long period the chief 
omidoyment of the poor of Fortrose has been shoe-making; 
of Rosemarkie, weaving: the inhabitants are engaged also 
in fishing. There is a ropewalk at Rosemarkie, and a distillery 
at Fortrose. There is communication with Fort George by 
a ferry ; and with Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, and London 
by trading vessels. 

The population of Rosemarkie parish, in 1831, was 1799. 
The burgh council consists of a provost, three bailies, a 
dean of guild, a treasurer, and nine other incinb(‘rs; 
fifteen in all. The burgh unites with Inverness, Nairn, 
and Forres to return a member to parliament. 

Stornoway, the only town in the isle of Lewis, is siliuiled 
at the head of a bay on the cast side of the island. The 
parish is extensive, extending sixteen miles in one direction 
and ten in another ; with a "population, in 1831, of 5422, of 
whom three-fifths were in the town or its immediate vicinil y. 
Stornoway consists of several streets. The houses arc in 
general good, with slate roofs, and many not only well but 
even elegantly furnished. There is a handsome kirk, hitiU 
in 1794, and lately repaired ; there are a neat cusloiiMiousi-, 
a town-hoiiso, and an assembly-room. The houses in iho 
country parts of the parish arc in general miserable and in- 
describably filthy luibitations. The principal cniployniLnt, 
of the inhabitants of the parisli is fi.shing. ‘The season is 
divided between fisliing, farming, and kclping, and most 
families have a share of a boat and a lot of land.’ (Xrw 
Statist. Account of Scotland.) Cod and ling are cangbt 
and cured, and shipped for Ireland or the nianulacluinig 
district round Glasgow. Haddocks are caught and cuird 
for home consumption; and flounders, hakes, soles, tusk^. 
and conger-eels, and occasionally whales, giampiivos, ami 
porpoises, arc taken. 

Stornoway was founded by James VI. of Scotland and 
I. of England, for the purpose of introducing civilizalinn 
into the Highlands. The harbour is good and inucii fre- 
quented. Sixty-seven vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
3059 tons, and fifteen hundred boats, belong to the port and iis 
district. There arc acorn-mill, a saw-mill, and a wool-caid- 
ing mill, a ropewalk, and a large distillery. Kelp- making and 
the manufacture of coarse pottery are carried on. There is 
a well -frequented yearly fair for cattle. ShcrilT and com- 
missary cuiirls, bailie, excise, and justice of peace couits, are 
held regularly. There are thirteen schools in the parish ; 
viz. the parochial scliool, seven supported by the charity of 
societies or individuals, two ‘supported by the cmintiy 
people,* and three without any extraneous su])port. Tliero 
are a circulating library and two friendly societies. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Ihirjmes ; Stale 
of Crime, and Education. — The Ibirty-thrco parislics 
in tlie two counties are comprehended in the five pres- 
byteries of Tain, Dingwall, Chanonry (i.e. Fortrosi;), 
Ixichcarron, and Lewis. The presbytery of Tain compre- 
hends nine parishes, in or adjacent to the peninsula of Easter 
Ross; that of Dingwall, seven parishes in and round Ding- 
wall; that of Chanonry, six parishes, in the peninsula of 
the Black Isle; that of Lochcarron, seven parishes, on the 
west coast (beside the parish of Glenelg,in Iiivcrncss-sliire) ; 
and that of Lewis, four parishes, in the island of Lewis. The 
presbyteries of Tain, Dingwa'U, and Chanonry are in the 
synod of Ross ; those of Lochcarron and Lewis, in the svnod 
of Glenclg. 

Sheriff courts arc held atTain and Dingwall, in the main- 
land of Ross-shire ; in Stornoway, in Lewis ; and at (h'o- 
marty in Cromartyshire. The two counties are under one 
sheriff. There arc four prisons, viz. Tain, Dingw'all, Fort- 
rose, and Cromarty ; they arc all bad. Crime" is not fre- 
quent in the two counties, and has diminished considerably 
within the last seventy or eighty years. Highway robbery 
and cattle-stealing, which were common for some timi} 
after the rebellion of 174 . 5 , have entirely disappeariMl ; 
and violent assaults and child-murder, which continued to 
be common till a much later period, have become rare. 
Sheep-stealing still goes on ; but the most common uffcnces 
are minor assaults, committed under the influence of whis- 
key, and potty thefts. The diminution of crime is ascribcc^ 
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(0 the improved condition of the people, the spread of edu- 
culion, and the more eflicieut administration ot justice. The 
nio^t serious offences are usually committed by hawkers, 
tinkci*s, and other vagrants. The police, though improved, 
is still ineflicient ; and there is still.a good deal of pauperism 
and mendicity, ilnspectora of Prisons Second and Fourth 
Peports, 18.36 and 1838; see ParL Papers for 1837, vol. 
xxxii., and 1839, xxii.) 

Ross-shirc and Cromartyshire unite to return one mem' 
her to parliament. The number of voters registered in 
1834-5, was 594; in 1835-6, 621. Dingwall, Tain, and 
Cromarty unite with Kirkwall, Wick, and Doriioch to re- 
turn a member ; the number of electors registered for the 
di&itrict, in 1834-5, was 571. Fortrosc unites with Inver- 
ness, Forres, and Nairn ; the number of registered voters, 
in 1834-5, was 699, exclusive of thoso for Nairn, of whom 
no return had been received. {Parliamentary Pipers for 
1837, vol. xlix.) 

Education has been greatly extended and improved of 
late years. In 1833-4 there were thirty-three parochial 
schools, with as many teachers, and one hundred and 
twenty-four schools not parochial, with uno hundred and 
twenty-nine teachers; total, one hundred and fifty-seven 
schools and one hundred and sixty two teachers. The 
greatest number of scholars in these schools dur- 
ing the year was 5118 boys and 2880 girls, together 
7998 children ; the least number, 1958 bu}s and 1043 girls, 
tfigethur 3001 cbildrcn. The number of children under 
liftccn wlio could read or were learning to do so was 9718 ; 
the number who could write or w'oro learning to do so, 3021. 
{ParL Piperst 1837, vol. xlvii.) I'ho schools established 
during the last few years, by the General Assembly, arc in 
parii<'ular reported as working well. In these schools the 
improved system of teaching introduced among the poorer 
classes by Ail*. Wood, of Edinburgh, is, it is said, generally 
adopted ;*so that the chddren, instead of being stuffed with 
a rjuautity of ciudc, indigestible matter, as heretofore, are 
now led to analyze and clearly understand all they arc 
1 aught.' Small libraries too are often appended to these 
schools. Tain appears to be distinguished for the increased 
attention paid to education. In addition to the regular 
parochial .school, a public academy has been opened during 
the last few years, in which an education of a superior kind 
is given. A great many of the adult population arc unable 
to read easily, or indeed to read in any way. On tho western 
side of t)ic county it is diflicult to find a person forty 
}ears of age (of course, excepting the richer classes) who is 
able (o read. Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that tlicre is m fact but little reading among the people 
at iircseiit, although the taste is on the increase. The only 
library for the labouring classes is a. small one at I^och- 
aKh, supported partly by the subscriptions of the members 
and partly by donations. {Second Report af the bispcclors 
of Prisons,) 

History and Antiquities,— W the earliest historical period 
this country appears to have been inhabited — the western 
part by tho Creoncs, the eastern part by the Canlao 
(Krti/rai), and the (centre by the Caleaoiiii (KaXi^^onoi) of 
Flolemy ; but it is impossible to assign tho limits of their 
respective territories. The Bay Volsas (Oco\(ras: koXvoo of 
the same geographer may bo identified with Loch Broom. 
Tho cesluary {nexvetQ) of Varar {Ovapap), or Varase, as it is 
ill some editions of Ptolemy, which is mentioned also by 
Richard of Cirencester, was probably the Moray Frith. Tho 
Arm finiuin Imperii Romani of Richard may perhaps be fixed 
on the ness or promontory of Tarbct, and the Ahona mstuary 
of tho same writer may be identified with Dornoch Frith. 

Of this early period Ross-shirc contains several remains. 
In Kincardine and Fearn parishes arc sumo Druidical 
circles ; and on the eastern shore of Loch Roig, in Lewis, 
are the very entire remains of a Druidical circle, tho stones 
of which, some of them very large, stand on end, at a dis- 
tance of five or six yards from each other, and are in a rough 
state as when taken from the shore. There are cairns in 
different places on tlrs summits of hills. Tho Druidical 
origin of the circles is disputed by Dr. McCulloch (‘High- 
lands, &c. of Scotland,* vol. iii., p. 229, seq.). To the long 
period of darkness which ' extends over this part of the 
island after tho departure of tho komans, may bo assigned 
the duns, or douues, or Piets* houses, as they are termed, 
which some suppose to be Danish for(B, though some ascribe 
tliom to an earlier period than that of the Danish ravages. 
Stone colhns, vitrified ruins, stone obelisks, on or near "the 


eastern coast, and the traces of habitat ions in tbe ca\cs of 
Ihc western coast, belong to early but unascertained periods. 

At a subsequent period Ross bueiiine an caildoui, wbieh 
was united with tho lordship of tbe isles {ie. the Wcslcin 
Isles) by the marriage of Donald M*l)oi\ald, tbe lord of ilie 
isles, with the daughter of the earl of Ross. These honours 
were held, about the middle of the firteenth century, by 
Earl .Tohn.who allied himself with Edward IV. of England 
(A.D. 1461), rebcllod against the government of ‘Scot- 
' land during the minority of the king James lll.^and pro- 
claimed himself king of Ross and the Hebrides. Hu was 
sup|)ortcd by Donald Ballocli, lord of Isla, and by the eail 
of Douglas, now in banishment. The rebellion was attended 
by the most dreadful atrocities; but Ross was assassinated 
in the course of it, in the castle of Inverness, and the re- 
bellion came to an end without its chiefs having attained 
their object. 

The succeeding carl appears to h.'ivo inherited the tur- 
bulence of Earl John. He was involved in hostilities with 
the earl of Huntley, another powerful Highland chiefiain, 
and, adhering to his predecessor’s English alliance, re- 
ified against James 111. But the extent of the king's 
preparations induced him to submit to the ro)al clemency 
(a.d. 1476). He was deprived of the earldom of Ross, the 
lands of Knapdale and Kintyro [Arovlk, vol. ii., p. 3K1], 
and the hereditary shrievalty of Inverness and Nairn, which 
were all annexed to the crown. He was in return created 
a peer of parliament with the title of John de Isla, lord of 
the isles. During this period Ross gave title to a bishopric, 
erected by David 1., king of Scotland ; tho cathedral was 
at Fortrosc. 

There are several remains of antient castles in Ross- 
shire. Locliliu Castle is on an eminence six miles east of 
Tain; it consists of two square towers sixty feet high, 
united at one corner of each, with a staircase at the 
point of junction, and largo turrets raised upon the towws. 
Craigliousc Casile, on the southern shore of Cromarty Frith, 
is an antient tower of five stories ; the castles of Killcoy 
and Rcdcastle are on the shore of Moray Frith, or rather of 
Loch Boaulcy. There are some ruins of Cadbole Castk* on 
the cast coast, between Cromarty and Moray friths, and of 
Doiian Castle, on tho shore of Loch Alsh, on the west coast. 
There are also some ecclesiastical ruins. Lochlin Abbey 
(or Foam Abbey) is near the castle of that name, oast of 
Tain; and there are the ruins of a number of antient 
chapels in Lewis, especially of St. Mulvay’s chapel, in the 
north part of the island. 

In 1649 the M‘Kenzics of Ross broke out into rebellion, 
to revenge the execution of Charles L, hut were defeated. 
The last bailie fought by the gallant Marquis of Mont- 
rose was in this county, at Craigcheniclian {i.e, tiio rock 
of laiiienlation), in Kincardine parish, just on the northern 
border of the county, where he was defeated by Colonel 
Straehan; he swam over tho K>lc into Sulhcrlandshirc, 
was apprehended in Assjnt, in that county, and afterwards 
executed at Edinburgh (a.d. 1650). The earl of Seaforth 
having forfeiled his csliitcs, which lay in the west side of the 
county, by his share in tho rebellion of 1715, and tho mili- 
tary not being able to penetrate into so inaccessible a dis- 
trict and levy tho rents for the crown, the faithful cluiisiiieti 
regularly paid theiis to an agent, who transmitted them to 
the earl, then in exile. In 1718, Donan Castle was seized 
b} the earl of Seafurlli and one or two other Jacobite noble- 
men, who arrived on the coast in two SpanUh frigates, 
with a small body of Spanish troops; a few Highlanders 
took arms and joined them, but they were defeated in 
Glenshiel by the government troops, and the lcadc*rs com- 
pelled to make their escape. *RobKoy' was engaged among 
tho insurgents in this conflict. 

{New Statistical Account of Scotland; Playfair’s Descrip- 
tion qf Scotland ; Forsyth’s Beauiies of Scotland ; Cham- 
bers’s o/* Scotland; Ty tier’s and Scott’s Histories 

qf Scotland ; Parliamentary Pipers.) 

ROSS. [Hkrkfordsuirk.] 

ROSTELLA'RIA. [Strombid^.] 

ROSTELLUM, a botanical term applied occasionally to 
very different parts: 1, it is most frequently used as a dimi- 
nutivo of rostrum, to express any small beak-shaped process; 
2, it is applied to the short beak-shapeil process found on tbe 
stiginaof many violets, as Viola hirta^ J or/o;a/a, and F. ca- 
wt«£i, &c. ; and Orchrdacese, as Orchis, Spiranthes, Lisiera, 
&c. ; .3, some writers have also used this term to indicate 
the radicle or descending element of the embryo of the seed. 
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HOSTOCK, the largest town in the grand-duchy of 
Mccklenbnrg-Srhworin, is situated in 54® 5' N. lat. and 
12® 20' R. long. It stands on an eminence, in a flat and 
very fertile country, on the bank of the river Warnow, which 
is there 2400 feet broad, and forms the harbour. The War- 
now falls into the Baltic at Warnemundo, nine miles below 
the town, 

Rostock consists of three parts, the old, the middle, and 
the new town, besides the suburbs, and it is surrounded 
with antiAt f^ortificaiions. A great part of the city is built 
in the old foshion of the free German cities, with the gable 
ends toward the street, but it has been very much improved 
within the last twenty-fivo years by the erection of many 
large and elegant liouses. Most of the streets are straight 
and pretty broad, and well paved. On the whole the old 
town is the most irregular, tho middle towm the handsomest, 
and till! new town tho most regularly built. Tlio principal 
public buihlings are the grand-ducal palace, more remark- 
able how'ever for its extent and its admirable situation than 
for the style of it.** architecture; tho university, a very ex- 
tensive building; the court of justice, and the town-hall, 
both modern edifices; tho theatre, and the churches ff 
St. Mary and St. Peter. The church of St. Mary is 
.'too lot)g, 240 broad, and 00 feet high up to the cupola. 
It has one of the finest organs in Northern Gcrtnaiiy. This 
church contains the tomb of Grolms. St. Peter’s church, | 
which w'as founded at the end of the tw’elfth century, is 
chiefly remarkable for its fine steeple, which, with the very 
lofty conical spire, is 420 feet in height. The university 
Was founded in 1410. It has 23 professors, hut only about 
1 1 0 .students. The library consists of above 80,000 volumes, 
including many very rare and valuable works, and has been 
much increased by the collection of Professor Tychsen, espe- 
cially in Oriental and Spanisli literature; likewise a cabinet 
of medals, a museum of natural history, a botanical garden, 
and an anatomical theatre. Tliere are also a theological 
seminary, a Bible Society, and other useful institutions. 
The number of inhabitants is 18,200. 

Rostock was a town of Ibe Wends, or Vandals ; it was taken 
in J Ifi I, bv Waldomar, king of Denmark, and burnt, with its 
celobratca idol. In 1323 it was annexed to Mecklenburg, 
joined the Hanseatic League in 1630, and was for a long 
lime llio next city in rank in the Baltic after Liibeck. 
(rreal privileges were granted it by tho dukes of Mecklen- 
burg, many of which it still retains, such as the right of 
choosing its own magistrates, the right of taxing itself, of 
coining money, the jurisdiction over all its inhabitants, and 
their o.ststes in the country. ThtSugh its commerce is not 

considerable as in the time of the Ilansa, it is still the 
principal trading port of Mecklenburg: it has about 150 
isfnps, which sail under its own Hag, and the number of ships 
that arrive every year is about 600, the foreign vessels being 
mostly English, Russian, Swedish, and Danish. The exports 
are chiefly corn and wool. The imports are colonial produce, 
wine, and bay salt. There are manufactures of canvas, linen, 
baize, sliips* anchors, soap and vinegar, and some breweries, 
distilleries, and sugar refineries. 

(Cntii)ahich, ; Stein’s LcTicon; Stein’s 

hurhy by Florschelinann ; Mecklenburg.) 

ROSTOU. [Yahaslow.J 

ROSl’RUM, or, more properly, ROSTRA, was a plat- 
form or elevated space of ground in tho Roman forum, from 
which the orators used to address the people, and which 
derived its name from tho circuu^stancc that after the con- 
quest of Laiium the beaks (rostra) of the Anliatiun ships 
were atOxed to the front of it. (Liv.. viii, 14.) The rostra 
was between tho Cgmitium, or place of assembly for the 
Curiro, and tho Forum, properly so called, or place of as- 
sembly for the Comitia Tributa. Bunsen, in his work on the 
Roman Forum, quoted by Arnold {History of Rome,\o\. ii., 
p. 165), judging from the views of tho rostra given on two 
coins in his posse-ssion, supposes that it was a circular build- 
ing, raised on arches, with a stand or platform on the top, 
bordereil by a parapet, the access to it being by two (lights 
of steps, ono on each side. It pointed towards the Comitium, 
and tho rostra were affixed to the front of it, Just under tho 
arches. Its form has been, in all the main points, presci-ved 
111 the ambonos, or circular pulpits, of tne most antient 
(diurches, which also had two flights of steps leading up to 
them, one on the east side, by which the preacher ascended, 
and another on the west side, for his descent. Spcci- ; 
mens of ibeso old pulpits are still to be seen at Rome, in 
the churches of S. Clement and S. Lorenzo fuori lo Mure. 


Tho orators appear to have walked up and down tho 
rostra in addre^-^siiig the people, and did not, like modern 
speakers, remain standing in one spot. Down to the time 
of Cains Gracchus even the Iribunos in speaking used 
to front the Comitium; but he turned his back to it, and 
spoke with his face towards the Forum. (Niebuhr, History 
of Romet vol. i., note 000 ; vol. iii., nolo 268.) 

ROSTRUM, a botanical term applied to any rigid pro- 
longation of remarkable length, or to any additional pro- 
cess at the end of any of the parts of a plant. Under this 
term are included most processes and long points of an 
irregular character, as the thin apices upon the operculum 
of the sporangium of many mosses, tlie lengthened tube of 
the calyx upon the achenia of Scabiosa, Tragopogon, Lac- 
tuca, and many other Com po.siti©, also of Scaudix and Aii- 
thriscus, the remaining and often enlarged style upon many 
fruits, as of Brassica, Sinapris, Saxifraga, and many other 
prolonged points, as those upon the utrieulate induviu of 
Carece fluva and C. ampullarea. Tho term cornu is often 
applied to parts similar to rostrum. 

ROT, DRY. [Diiy-RoT.] 

ROTA'LIA. [Foraminifeua, vol. x., p. 348.] 

ROTATE, a botanical term applied to either the calyx or 
corolla, when tho lube is very small or entirely wanting! and 
the petals or sepals are united and spreading. Examples 
are seen in the genera Anagallis, Lysimachia, Borago, Sula- 
num, Verbascuni, Galium, and Ruhia. 

ROTATION {Rotay a wheel). The popular conception 
of a body in rotation is vague, except only in the ca^Jc in 
which the rotuMon is marie about an ininuivcablc axis. 
Tliis subject has accordingly been usually treated by iiKillie- 
matical methods; and mathematicians, content with tlnMi* 
results, and with their power of interpreting them, dnl 
iiotliing towards the improvement of the rnaiiner of pre- 
I senting the elementary view of rotation. Witlim the last 
seven years however, a French philosopher of a truly re- 
markable genius for simplifying the clcmcnls of mechanics, 
M. Poinsot,* has presented the subject in a poinLiif view 
which would excite \vonder that ideas so simple should 
never have occurred to any one before, if it hud not been 
so often seen that simplicity is not a fruit of the first growth. 
In this arliclo it is to be remembered that we confine oursolvis 
to notions connected with motion, independently of its pro- 
ducing force, reserving the latter for Theory of Couples • 
an arrangement dictated rut her by onr desire to keep in one 
article what may be accessible lo the general reader, than 
by its own intrinsic propriety. For the mathematical pai t 
of the subject, so far as wo enter into it, seo Virtu vi. Ve- 
locities. 

I There is this parallel between tho conception we form 
of the simple motion of a point and that of a solid body, 
namely, that each has a case of peculiar simplicity, by whu-h 
others are rendered more easy to describe. A point may 
move in a straight line, or may preserve its direction un- 
altered ; a body may revolve round a fixed axis, or cadi 
point may preserve its circle of revolution unaltered. But, 
owing to the comparative simplicity of the motion of a 
point, it is easy [Direction] to carry with us, when it moves 
in a curve, the idea of its still having a dilferent direction at 
every point of the motion, namely, that of the tangent of 
the curve. It is not so easy to seo that whenever a body 
moves about a fixed point, no matter how irregularly, there 
is always, at every instant of the motion, some one axis 
which is, for that instant, at rest. This notion of an in- 
stantaneous axis of repose, not continuing lo be such for 
any finite time— answering to that of an instantaneous di- 
rection in curvilinear motion, which does not continuo for 
any finite time to represent the dii'eclion— must be first dis- 
tinctly formed, before any satisfiictory account of the rota- 
tion of a body can be given. 

Let us suppose a uniform sphere, with a fixed centn*, 
but otherwise free to move in any way. Let a succession of 
foi-ces act upon it, gradual or not, in such a manner that it 
will never move round ono axis for any finite time during 
the continuance of their action. At a certain moment, let all 
the forces cease entirely, leaving the sphere to itself. It is 
easy enough to seo that from and after the moment of dis- 
continuance, tho sphere will move round an axis which 
remains unaltered; or, if this ho not perfectly perceptible, 
tho geomelrical considerations presently to be given, will 

• In n Memoir rea<l to tlio Arndomy of Rrif‘non!«, Miiy 19. 1834. of wlddi ou]y 
an oxtrwt, ttxpjHtnint; f'eneral cuusiflerntioii* tind results, liu» hcoii RnblisJiAi. 
Tuns, B.iulicIiiT, IH^W. * * 
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mako it so. There must then, at the very moment of di«- 
continuance of tjio forces, have .been an axis ivhiteh was for 
tlmt moment at rest, namely, the axis on which the motion 
is lo continue after the forces cease. In this way, knowing 
that curvilinear motion would become rectilinear tlie mo- 
ment that the constraining forces are removed, we might 
form an idea, if we had not one otherwise, of the taneent 
of u curve, the line of direction *tbr the time being, and which 
would continue to be the lino of direction if the forces were 
removed. 

Now let the sphere, the centre being fixed, have moved 
from any one position into any other (Q), but not round 
one axis. If a point were to move from A to B. however 
curvilinear the intermediate path might be, it mif^ht have 
moved from A to B in a straight line, the chord of the curve. 
Similarly, it may be shown that however unaxical the 
manner in which the sphere moves from position (P) to 
position (Q), it might have been changed from the one to 
the other by a motion of simple revolution. To show this, 
remember that, the centre being fitted, the positions of any 
two points of the sphere, not opposite, give the position of 
the sphere, so that, if any two such points chosen in the 
position (P) can be 'transferred to their places in (Q) by a 
simple revolution of the sphere round an axis, the whole 
sphere is transferred by that same revolution. Suppose 



that AB, an arc in the position (P), comes to ah in the position 
(Q). Bisect Aa and BA, and let great circles drawn through 
the points of bisection meet in O. Then it is easily proved 
that OA = Oa, OB = OA, whence AOB, aOA, arc triangles 
With the sides of one severally equal to tlioho of the other. 
Hence the angles AOB, aOA, are equal, wlience the angles 
AOa and BOA arc also equal. If thou the sphere should 
revolve round an axis passing ihrougli 0,and the centre, A 
w'ould be brought to a at the same moment at which B is 
brought lo A; whence the change from (P) lo (Q) can be 
cfToctcd, a.s asserted, by a simple axical revolution. 

if then wo suppose ab ever so near to AR in position, the 
Fame tiling is still possible, and by placing ah infinitely 
near to AB, or finding the limit of the point O during a 
motion of tlio sphere which is diminished ad infinitum, the 
))osition of the instantaneous axis of repose may be deter< 
mined at any point of the motion of tho sphere. And if we 
suppose this sphere to bo merely cut for convenience out of 
any solid body, with tho fixed point of that body for its 
centre, tho instantaneous axis of repose of tho body may be 
found, being always that of the sphere. 

One of M. Poinsol's remarkable propositions is the follow* 
ing Any motion of a system round a fixed point may be 
ntiaincdby cutting a cone (in the most general sense of tho 
word) out of the body, with the fixed point fur a vertex, and 
fixing ill space another cone for it to roll upon, also with the 
fixed point for a vertex. 

Thus, if in the adjoining diagram, tho cone A be made 
to roll upon thu cone B, both being supposed, destitute of 
impenetrability, so that tlie contact of the curves of A and 



B can always be made, and if the system out of which A is 
cut be then restored (also without impeneftability), there 
will be a complete geometrical representation of one pos- 
sible motion of the system about C. Moreover, thete is no 
possible motion which might not be represented in the 
same manner by properly choosing the cones A and B, and 
tho axis of re^xisQ for the instant ia the line in which the 
tw (4 cones touch. 

P. C , No. 1253. 


If wc suppose no fixed point in the system, so that motion 
of translation, as well as of rotation, is possible, M. Poinsot 
has given another equally iistinct notion of the state of the 
motion during an infinitely small time. The moat simple 
notion which we can form of a combined translation and 
rotation is the screw-like motion, in which a uniform mo- 
tioh of translation is accompanied by a uniform motion of 
rotation round a line parallel to the motion of translation. 
M. Poinsot h^s shown that every motion of a system must 
be, at any ono instant; either a simple motion of translation, 
or one of rotation, or the screw-liko motion above described. 
That is to siwt at every point of time in the motion of a 
system there exists a line (whothot internal or external to 
i\\ii material system matters not, as long as they are immovc- 
ably connected) along which the system is at that instant 
dropping, while all the rest of the motion at that instant is 
simple rotation about that axis* There will per- 

haps be some ditficully in ihc iirsrreception of these ideas ; 
but when they arc once understood, tho precision they will 
give to the conception formed of the motion of a system will 
be found highly valuable. 

• In every solid system, whether regular or not, can be de- 
scribed an ellipsoid [Surfaces of the Second Degree] 
which is called by M. Poinsot (ho central ellipsoid. Its 
centre is tho centre of gravity of the system ; its three prin- 
cipal diameters have their squares inversely proportional to 
the Moments ofIneictia about these diameters as axes; 
ami the posilioivpf these three (batneters depends upon tho 
distribution of the masses of which the system is composed. 
If tho centre be fixed, these diameters arc the only axes 
upon which the system can permanently revolve without tho 
axis being also fixed; and they are called tho principal 
axes of the system. When these diameters all differ in 
length, tho revolution about the greatest and least axis is 
stable rSTAniLiTv], and, about tho mcaif axis unstable. The 
conception of the effect of given foices upon a system 
much facilitated by tho us»^f this ellipsoid. [Theory op 

COUPT.KS.] ‘f'j. 

Let us now suppose a system to^receive at the same time 
two motions, round two difierent axes of repose: that is to 
say, given two different motions,,^' required the motion which 
will result from the sufficient causes of tho two motions 
being impressed on . tho system at once. There will bo at 
the first instant an inslanlaiiiious axis of repose, which it is 
rc(}Uired (u find. Fust let tho' two axes pass through tho 
same point A, and choose the angle HAC out of tho four 
angles made by the two axes, itlt buch mauner that points of 
the system lying in tliwangle BAG would be elevated by 
the rotalion round BA, ami depressed by that round CA, 



A 


or vice versa* On the axe 4 taho AB and AC, lines pro- 
portional to the angular velocities about those axes, com- 
plete the parullelogram AD, and draw the diagonal AD. 
Then AD is tho axis of repose at starting (which how’ever 
il may not continue to be), and AD represents the angular 
velocity round that axis at stalling, in the same manner as 
AB and AC represent the impressed angular velocities 
about AB and AC. [CcJMPtisnioN.] 

Next let the axes be parallel to one another, say perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper, passing through A and B. 
If tho rotations are such that A and B would both rise, or 
both full, on the paper, each by the rotation about tho other, 
take a point C in AB continued, nearest to the axis about 
which the angular velocity is greatest (say that of A), and 
such that CA is to CB as the angular velocity about B to 


0 A D B 

the angular velocity about A. Then the axis of repose at 
starting ia a linepassing through C parallel to the former axes, 
and the angular velocity is the difference of the angular velo- 
cities about A and B, and in the direction of the greater. In 
this case the directions of tho rotations about A and B [Di- 
rection OF Motion] are different. There i$.one remarkable 
case, namely, when the rotations about A and B are equal. In 
this case the rule would lead us to a rotation equal to nothing 

VoL. XX.— 2 
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made about a point at an infinite distance-M)ne of Ibo&e ex* i 
treme, Oonolusiona which require interpretation. The fact 
is that these two rotations ' give only a simple motion of 
translation » AB X Angular Velocity per second, and such 
as to make the system move upwards or downwards on the 
paper according as the separate rotations would make the 
points A and B move upwanis or downwards. This parti- 
cular case will be more intelligible whea.V>oked at with the 
help of the Theory of Couples, 

But if the rotations be in the same direction, so that A 
will be lowered and B raised, or tnee versd, each by the 
rotation about the other Take a point D, dividing AB so 
that AI> is to DB as tho angular velocity about B is to that 
about A. Then will the axis of repose at starting be a 
parallel drawn through D to the axes passing -through A 
and B, aud the angular velocity will bo the sum of the an- 
gular velocities about A and B, its direction being that which 
lowers A on the paper and raises 6, or vice versa, according 
as is done by the given angular velocities. 

Lastly, let the axes be neither parallel nor intersecting, 
as ABand CD: — ^Through the point in which CD meets the 
common perpendicular maw £F parallel to AB« and at the 



instant at which the rotatiotl^ round/.B and CD commence* 
give a couple of equal and contrary rotations about £F, 
each equal to that about A B. ^^liis last pair produces no 
effect, BO that the composition of the four rotations gives the 
same result as that of the two. Now, as above staled, the 
rotation round AB. and its equal and contrary mund £F, 
produce nothing but a motion of translation, while the re- 
maining rotation about £F, compounded by the first rule 
with that about AB, gives what would be an axis of repose, 
if it were not for that translation. The whole result then 
is, that the system begins to move about an axis, which axis j 
begins to undergo a translation in space. j 

There is no weitk to which we can refer the reader for a 
simple demonstration of these rulctf, apart from higher con- 
siderations. But the student of mechanics who does not 
pay attention to the simple phenomena of translation and 
rotation, will rarely find himself able to attain a complete 
comprehension of llio equations by which these phenomena 
arc applied in physics. 

rotation of crops. It has been observed in a 
former article [Araulb Land] that a repetition of the same 
crops in lAiccession has a peculiar cifect on the soil, so that 
if grain of the same aature be sown year after )ear in the 
samegtoqnd, it wdl not produce the same return of the seed, 
even when abundantly manured. The reason of this is not 
satisfactorily explained, but the experiments which have 
been made men of science lead us to conclude that the 
real cause will be^gradually discovered ; and considerable 
advances have been made towards a rational solution of the 
question. It has been observed i^at it is'^the formation of 
the seed which principally esmses the deterioration of the 
soil ; for if the crop bo fed olT in a green state, or mown 
before the shed is ^rmed, the same may be safely repeated, 
and no diminution of the plants is apparent. Thus grasses 
in a meadow which are mown before the blossom is faded or 
the seed fpfroedi willspripg up again vigorously ; but if the 
seed is allowed to ripen, the roots die away, and the best 
grasses gradually disappear. It is thus that when a meadow 
is mown year after year for hay, and the earliest grasses are 
allowed to ripen their seed, the oitip will be later and later, 
and all the earli^t grasses will disappear. Iriigatioii pre- 
vents this, and seems to restore to the land whatever the 
grawies requite for their continuance* Feeding of tlie mea; 
dows does the same ; and this leads to the conclusion that 
water restores the power of production;, and that, the 
grasses not being permitted to run to seed, the deterioxitihg 
effect is not produced. . ‘ 

If it had been a more exhaustion of the uptritfoda por^ 
tides in llio soil which caused tlie deterioration of the sub- 
sequent crops, some kind of manure might restore the fer- 


tility; but this IS not the case. However judiciously the 
land may be manured, it is not praclicRble to raise a crop, of 
wheat or clover, or of many other plants, on a soil which has 
shown that, as the fkrmers say, it is tired of that crop ; but 
dover grows well oAer wheat, and wheat after clover, so 
that the same effect la not produced in the soil by these two 
crops. Experiments have been made by eminent chemists, 
particularly by Macaire of Geneva, at the request of De Can- 
dolle, which load one to suppose that, in the formation of the 
seed or other nutritious parts of plants, the sap is digested, 
tliat it takes up certain elements and de|K)site others, which 
are the residue of the process : and these being no longer ne- 
cessary to the formation of the seed, are rejected by ibe vital 
action of the plant, and exude by the roots. Thus certain 
inferior animals, which in many respects have soine analogy 
with vegetables in their growth, as the polypi, take in nouri&h- 
mont by the same openings or pores by which the excrements 
are voided after digestion ; and the different constitution of 
different animals enables one class to feed on the excrements 
of another ; whereas no animal in a healthy state can derive 
nourishment fium that which it lias already digested and 
voided. Our ignorance of the functions of vegetable life 
prevents us from foreseeing the effects produced on the sap 
oy the expansion of the blossom or the ripening of the seed ; 
but experience leads us to perceive that certain plants 
thrive best after certain olhers ; and that in this case they 
are always of distinct and different natures. A plant which 
has fibrous roots, and throws up a seed-stem with few leuvos. 
thrives best after one which has a lleshy root and many 
succulent leaves on a branching stem. Thus, wheat thrives 
after beans, vetches, or clover; barley and oqls after tur- 
nips, carrots, or potatoes. Independently of the manure 
which may be put into the ground, the crops will be bcticr 
where the proper succession is attended to, than where 
plants of a similar kind are made to follow each other. To 
ascertain the cause of this, Mr. Macaire and some other 
scientific men observed the change which took place in the 
water in which wheat bad been made to grow. They found 
I a deposit in the 3vdter of the nature of a bitter extract ; and 
this they concluded to be exoremen tit ious. Whet ho r these 
experiments wore conclusive or not, they found that beaus 
grew well in the water in which wheat hud deposited this 
supposed excrement; and, on tbo other hand, wheat throve 
in the water in which beans bud grown. This confirmed the 
well-known foetthat heavy soils of a rich quality and well 
manured will bear aUernate crops of wheat and bi'ans 
without the intervention of a fallow for a long t ones of ) ears, 
as is practised in some parts of Kent. The effect of fallow- 
ing land is explained on file same principle; the cxcreiucul 
is washed out by the rains, or is decomposed by Ibe lii^lil 
and air to which it is exposed by the repealed ploughing'. 
Thus the land is said to bo- sweetened, an expression voi y 
common among those farmers who adhere to the fallow- 
ing system. 

I If the chemical nature of the excrement of each plniit 
I cultivated could be accurately ascertained, artificial means 
I might be discovered, by which the same effect might bo ex- 
I peniriously produced, which now reouires a whole season of 
fallowing. But experience ^nd observation have antici- 
pated science, as is often the case ; and a judicious rotalioii 
of crops has been found to prevent the bad effects of the 
change in tho constitution of the soil which is caused by the 
growth of particular classes of plants ; whether it bo that 
they depri^U of peculiar salta, as some will have it, or de- 
posit dcleterleus particles, aoOordtng to others, liowever 
interesting it may be to the curious inquirer to ascertain llio 
real ca^, it is sufficient for the practical farmer to learn by 
experietfee what crops sucMd nest after each other, and 
how BoOn the same kiud seed may again be sown in tho 
same ground witb a radKbkHe prospect of its producing a 
good crop; and this after kJIfekn only be learned froin actual 
experiment and oBservatidm 

In all countries s^hefb' pe^utiar attention has been paid to 
agriculture* the inost* advantageous succession of crops is 
generally kftown ; and if any deviation takes place, it is us an 
exeeptien^m^'llie l^e^'ahd n not looked upon as a model for 
iinUatioii,1iut latliet as an experiment of a doubtful result. 
Certain ^prij^rmdiptea are commonly admitted as fully 
^tabJisakli' of these is, (hat a plant v^ilh a naked 
stem dnid fotfaiaceons seed should follow one with a branch- 
ing ateni and dflesby root, which has been taken from t||o 
ground by mowing or feeding before the seed was ripe ; «r if 
all tliese conditions cannot be obtained, that some of tliem 
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at least should be complied with. Wheat sown after clover, 
which is allowed to be the best succession on light soils, fulfils 
all the conditions: when it is sown after beans, the condition 
of the preceding crop not ripening its seed is given up ; and 
consequently this succession is inferior to thealiier. Potatoes, 
at;rii‘»»t sight, appear to fulfil all the necessary conditions; 
blit although they do not often ripen the seed above ground, 
the bulbs of tho roots contain so much fariua, that in the 
formation of these the soil is notoriously deteriorated ; and 
fanners well know that, except in peculiar ca^es which form 
exceptions, whoat never thrives so well potatoes as it 
does after clover, even when the ground has been so richly 
manured as to contain mere .organic matter in a, soluble 
state than there is in the roots of the clover. 

A knowledge of the different plants which may succeed 
each other on the same.land is of great importance in form- 
ing a judicious rotation, so as fo obtain the most valuable 
pi'uduco from any given soil, in as guick recurrence as possi- 
ble without the risk of failure, in the trienniaraystem, 
which could only be, profitable where much of the land 
remained in a state of pasture, two crops of corn were taken 
in* succession after a oompleto fallow.. But even here it 
was found advisable to have different kinds of grain, and 
nut to repeat the same crop without a fallow intervening. 
In very rfcli soils wheat tuid barley were the usual crops 
after tho fallow ; and the manure was obtained by means of 
cattle or sheep kept on tho pastures in summer and un hay 
and straw in winter. Repeated ploughings wore indis- 
pensable ; and tho farmer who stirred his land the most was 
the most certain of good crops. But when pastures were 
broken up, this system soon exhausted the soil for want of 
manure, and it became indispensable to devote some portion 
of the land to raise foo<l for the animals whoso dung is 
required to keep up the fertility. Hence the introduction 
uf roots and artificial grasses. It was soon ^observed that 
the crops of corn were much better on the land which had 
borne these roots and grasses, even with less manure, than 
after crops* of grain ; and a rotation was adopted in which 
green crops were raised between every two crops of corn. In ' 
process of time the fallows wero found to be superfluous 
wherever green crops could be raised 'With advantage; and 
the land was kept clean by careful weeding and hgeing. 
TiiColFect of a judicious rotation 6n the produce raised in a 
givoii time was so qvidently advantageous, that it gave rise 
to a notion that in this alone consisted the whole art of the 
farmer, even to the neglect of manure ; and clauses were 
introduced in leases prescribing the rotation to be strictly 
adhered to, often with detriment" to the land and loss to the 
tenant, when the circumstances required a deviation from 
tlic rule. 

In order to find the crops which may advantageously 
succeed each other in rotation, many circumstances must 
be taken into consideration. First of all the quality of the 
soil, and its fitness for particular crops; next tho wants of 
the farmer and his family, and the maintenance of the 
stock required to produce a sufficient supply of manure. It 
is unreasonable to expect poor light land to produce wheat 
and beans, although by high cultivation those crops may be 
forced. Rye, oats, and roots may give the farmer a hotter 
profit, by being raised at a less expense than more valuable 
crops, which must bo forced with manure, and at best arc 
precarious in soils not adapted to their growth. In moderate 
loams wheat may recur every fourth or fifili year, whereas 
in very rich compact loams it may recur every thiid, and 
even every alternate year., Clover and many artificial 
grasses do not succeed well if they recur oBejn^r than every 
sixth year, or with efven a longer interval. Rape, finx, 
and potatoes require a still more distant recurrence on the 
same ground. All these ednsiderktiens load tbb farmer 
to the selection of tho most advantageous rotation for 
the soil of his fhrm ; and uwbere the land in a considerable 
district is nearly of an bhiform qualify, experience soon 
establishes a course which no one finds it prudent to de- 
viate from. It happens frequently however that a qreat 
variety of soils, very different in their upture and fertility, 
are intermixed; and then,, unless the frrmer eaxT apply the 
true principles of rotatlonsi be may greatly err byjollowing 
the course, which may be Tery judioious Jb|; the prevailing 
soil of the district, hut not at all suited to seme of his fields. 
Here the old advice to a young ffirmeri to 'look over his 
neighbour’s hedge,’ may not be a prudent onO to follow ; 
and even if there wore no diffeyen'^ io the nature of the 
soil, or in the stato of fertility In which It is at the moment* 


a blind adherence to the practice of others will nover lead 
to any improvement: for s\ich improvement o;\n only be 
efiected by some knowledge of the reasons on whicli any 
' practice is founded. Henco a knowledge of tho crops suited 
to any particular soil, and the order in which these crops 
should aucceed each other, is indispensable to the udvaii- 
ta^ouB cultivation of & farm. 

That which forms the food of man is always tho principal 
object in the cuUivatidn ; and, excepting rice, which only 
grows in warm climates, there is no fooa move universally 
used than that, which is made from wheat Rye, barley, 
oats, and pulse are only substitutes where wheat cannot bo 
raised in sufficient quantities. Next to grain comes meat, 
chiefly beef, mutton, and pork, of which the consumption 
increases with the wealth of a nation and the advance of its 
agriculture. Wheat and fat cattle are therefore, primary 
objects with every good farmer ; and ho who can raise most 
wheat and fatten most oxen or sheep or pigs will realise tlio 
greateja,t profit. 

Many circumstances may indicate a deviation from the 
i course which, as a general rule, is most advantageous. The 
facility of purchasing manure from neighbouring towns 
may allow of more frequent crops of corn, and of nutritious 
roots which require much manure, siich as potatoes, and 
which give no return to tho land in the shape of dung. But 
wo must lay down rules for those who are to rely on their own 
resources to recruit tho laq^d with fiibnure, .so that it* may 
give the greatest produce without diminishing in fertility; 
and this can ofty be done by a judicious feeding of live- 
I stock. ; 

I The simple rotation of wheat and beans alternately would 
be by fan, the most profitable in rich clay soil, as both these 
crops always obtain a good price in the market; but if a 
whole farm wore so cropped, nearly all the manure must be 
purchased ; for, after a tyw crops, the wheat-straw and beau 
halm would not produce^ half the manure required for tho 
land. Hay and oataqnust .be purchased for the horses re 
q Hired for the tillage, which might not be procured so rea- 
dilv or so cheap as they may be raised on the farm. On very 
light bands whoat or beans cannot bo raised, except by a 
very expensive. mode of cultivation ; but rye, oats, peas, 
buckwheat, and roots for cattle must be substituted. On 
chalky loams tho principal crops arc barley and artificial 
grasses for sheep. In short, no particular rotation can be 
prescribed without a complptd knowledge of the soil, the 
locality, and every circumstance connected with any parti- 
cular farm. As tho most universal rule, it may be laid down 
that every alternate crop' should bo consumed by animals on 
the farm, and that, as much as nossible, tho plants which 
succeed each other should bo of dilferent natural botanic 
families. Experience has generally shown the ‘'time that 
should be allowed to intervene between the recurrence of 
The same kind of crop, and we have only to form our plans 
accordingly. 

In order to prove that the principles we have here laid 
down arc not formed on mere theory, we have only to show 
that experience and observation have led to the same prac- 
tical results, and that those rotations which have stooil tiie 
test of the longest experienco havo been gradually brought 
to a considerable perfection in consequence of the failures 
which generally followed any great deviation from tlio true 
rational course. 

Of the old triennial course (fallow, wheat, barley or oats) 
it must be observed that tlic two corn-crops so rapidly dete- 
riorate the soil, that a complete year of fallow is required to 
purify it, and a good manuring to keep the land in heart, 
and that all tbe industry of the farmer cannot keep up the 
fertility of tbe land without extraneous falelp, cither from the 
manure made in towns, or in the farm- yard by cattle bred 
and kept in commons or pasture-grounds. This systcui, 
which premled so long, cannot be called a rotation ; and no 
real improvement was introduced into agriculture until tho 
notion of its perfection was exploded, and tenants were per- 
mitted to deviate from it. The rotations adopted in the 
place of this old system necessarily partook at first uf its 
main defects. Green crops were introduced of necessity to 
supply the loss of the commons and pastures, which, as toe 
population increased, were .gradually cultivated as arable 
land: but the tw6 white crops rouiained in succession, and 
even now, such is tho force of habit and early impression, 
that one of the most difficult, points to be gained wuh mero 

K Ucal ikrmers is to make them have patience when their 
is in a good state, and to prevent their sowing a white 
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crop, vhicb is immediately profitable and obtained at little In many countries there oro other vegetable products, 
or no expense, instead of a green crop, which will keep the which are required for the food of the inhabitants, or supply 
land in iioart and improve it for future crops, but which tlie raw materials of maunfactiiros: these must be introduci’d 
does not figure in the account of sales. Yet it can be into the rotations, according to their effect on the soil and 
clearly shown, that in most cases the second corn-crop is the cultivation they require. Indian corn, or maize, and 
dearly purchased by the expense required to restore the French beans, for their seed, are cultivated in more soul hern 
land to the state in which it was when the seed was sown climates as field crops. Potatoes are now an essential pro- 
n second time; manure alone will not do this ; fallowing and duct in some districts, and one which, after maize, produces 
repeated ploughing can alone effect it : and whether you the greatest quantity of food for man from a given portion of 
plough several times before a crop, or are forced to do lancT But potatoes require much manure, and cannot profit- 
so after it, there is no difference in the expense of labour, ably be cultivated to a very great extent as a farm produce, 
although there may be much in the value of the <(ubseqiicnt nor repeated on the same land, for any length of timo, oflener 
cr^s. than once in eight or ten years ; they should however always 

The Norfolk couise (lurnips, barley, clover, wheat), which enter into the rotation in that portion of the landMhich is 
is so well known and deservedly in repute for light sands, to ho much worked, cleaned, and manured after a crop of 
lias only one defect, which is the too frequent recurrence of corn. Flax, colsa, hemp, aqd many other plants are culti- 
clover. live grass, the usual substitute in sandy soils, uii- valcd in,vari(5u3 districts,, By a little managoment a great 
less it be fed off young, is far inferior to clover .as a prepara- variety of produce may bo introduced with some regularity ; 
tion for wheat, and this accords with the thedi^'; for wheat and. as a specimen, wo will give a rotation which is generally 
and rye grass are both of the natural family of the grami- adopted in the neighbourhood of Lille in Franco, and was 
Taros or vetches are a good siibstilute in hea\y soils, noticed in the * Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
as well as beans, both of which are leguminos^e. but not England.* vol. i., part iii., page 292. 

well suited to light sandy soils. Peas are sometimes intro- The quantity of land is Id bonniers (about 60 imperial 
duced; but they are apt lo encourage weeds, unices the acres). Each bonnier is divided into 16 cents; each cent is 
crop be very heavy, and then they exhaust the soil, and consequently one-fourth of an acre, 
leave little vegetable matter behind them in their roots. 

Rotation of Cropa for Four Years* 



In this rotation there are a groat many different crops, in modem British farming, was requested, when in Paris 
but the chief is wheat, whiciroccupics 18 acres in 60, and to recommend a course of cropping or a rotation suited to 
thus recurs nearly every third year on the same ground. Tt the northern portion of France. Probably without any 
invariably follows clover, llax, colsa, and beans, all plants of knowledge of what was actually the practice m a part of it, 
different families from the graminea. After the wheat, bo composed a table of crops, which he considered as suited 
various green crops follow, and, excepting a very small por- to a very rich soil in a very genial elimato ; and if we com- 
tion of winter barley and rye, which arc generally cut green pare this with the foregoing rotation, we shall be surprised 
for the cattle, all theso arojikewise of different families from to find how nearly they agree in principle. It has been 
wheat. Then come colsa, beans, and oats, all but the lost published in the * Gardeners^ Ma^zine,* vol. ii., and repub- 
of different families from the two preceding ; and it must be fished in a paper by Mr* Towers jin the Second part of vol. 
observed that the colsa plants raised to be transplanted are i. of the * Journal of the Roy. Agr. 8oc. of England,' and 
followed by beans, and the turnips and cow-cabbage by oats, os it is an interesting agrioultural document, we insert it 
while the colaa for seed comes alter taros, rye, winter in the following page. 

oarley, and clover. This rotation is not a theoretical one, It will be remarked in perusing this rotation, that the 
but actually and strictly adhered to by all those who are erne principles are strictly adhered to:-— wheat follows 
considered good farmers in the district where it has been the elover, beans, and potatoes; and aAer the wheat 

rule for a century and more. It is not the result of plmio- we have roots and green crops. The only remark whicli 
logical theories, but it is most probably the parent of the strikes a practical farmer is that ten acres of wheat are suc- 
ihcory which is now almost universally Moptea by all soien- coeded by potatoes, and these by wheat again. There is 
tific agriculturists. very little land in Great Britain which will bear so sever^ 

Mr. Blackie, whomay bo considered as v^good authority cropping, without much more manure than a farm of ibo 
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Mr, Thomas Blaehie's tchenie of Rotatim upon a Farm (flOO Acre*, as proposed to the French govemmen/. 


Pint Year. 
Acres. 


30 wheat \ 


15 clover , 

6 turnips 
5 cabbages 
2.J beet , 
2^ carrots 

10 oars 
5 barley . 

10 potatoes 
3 velches 
2 beans . 

10 lucern • 


Second Yoar. 
Acres. 


5 turnips 1 
5 cabbages ’ 
2} Held beet 1 
2i carrots f 
10 potato!^ 

3 vetches 
2 beans . 


15 wheat 

10 oats . 
5 barley 

15 clover 

1 5 wheat 


•{ 


10 lucern 


Third Year. 
Avrus. 


10 oats . . 

5 barley . 

15 wheat . 

10 potatoes 
, 3 vetches 
2 beans . 

15 clover • 


r5 wheat . 

5 turnips . 

5 (‘abbages 
beet . 1 1 
‘2J carrot . j 
10 lucern . 


Foiirili Y^ar. 
Acroif. 


15 clover 


5 turnips . \ 
5 cabbages / 
2i beet . 1 
24 carrot •. / 


30 wheat 


10 potatoes 
3 vetches . I 
2 beans . | 

j 

10 oats . . 

5 barley . 

10 lucern . 


Fifth Ve&r. 
Acrej. 


Sixth yt'ar. 
Acie-i. 


1 5 wheat . 

10 oats • 

5 barley • 

5 turnips . 
5 cabbages 
24 beet 
2i carrot , 
10 potatoes 
3>«;^tches 
2 beans 

1 5 wheat • 


15 clover 


10 lucern 


10 potatoes 
3 velches 
2 beans . 


15 clover 

10 oats 
5 barley 

15 wheat 


5 turnips < 

5 cabbages 
24 beet . 1 
24 carrots . / 

15 wheat 


I 

:} 

•{ 


10 lucern 


Seven lU Yrar. 
Aurrw. 


30 whoat 


15 clover 


10 oats 

5 barley 

9 turn ip i 
5 Ciibbogus 
24 beet 
24 carrots 
10 lucein* 


*(To bo ploughed np after seven years, and followed by wheat.) 


acres can afford for a tenth part of it: but Ibis is very 
easily modified by substituting a green crop for a portion 
(pcrha))sonQ’balf iofthe potatoes, and letting the potatoes be 
suecoeded by barley ol* oats instead of wheat. The rotation 
will then be less scourging, and better adapted to land of 
moderate fertility, where extraneous manure cannot be 
depended upon. We give it as an exam])le of the applica- 
tion of the true theory of rotations, and it is remarkable 
how nearly it accords with that wliich was the result of 
practice alone without theory. Wo have ourselves for 
iiKiuy years adopted a rotation without being lied down to 
any positive rule, which has been suggested by circum- 
stances, rfnd in some measure regulated by our conviction of 
the 14‘iUh of the theory we have attempted to elucidate. In 
a clayey loam on an impervious subsoil, but mostly cum- 
plotciy drained, we have had turnips and Swedes on higli 
ndges, tares, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, and a portion of 
1)0 to cut up green; succeeded by barley and oats sown 
with clover, ryegrass, and other biennial grass seeds. 
These were mown fur hay the first year, and sometimes the 
second also, but generally depastured one year at least; 
then followed beans, and aflei* these wheat. ' The green 
c.nips were put in after repeated and deep tillage, and with 
an ample allowance of manure. The whole of the layer 
was toi>-drossed with peat or coal ashes in the first year, 
niid wiiat manure could be got or spared was put on the 
second year before winter, when it was ploughed up. All the 
corn crops were put in upon one shallow ploughing. We 
Imve had no reason to repent of pursuing this course : but 
we allow that one year only in clover would probably be 
more profitable. Tho land is not sufiicienlly fertile by 
nature to bear wheat after the first year of clover, instead of 
feeding or making it into hay. This would bring it to some 
of the rotations adopted in rich alluvial soils. It is a rule 
which should never be transgressed, that after every crop 
reaped there should, be a remnant of manure aufiicient to 
ensure a good crop the next year ; . and that this should 
always be in tlu» land, and considered as stock in trade or 
capital invested at go^ interest. By means of judicious 
rotations and tillage a rairch greater Quantity of produce 
may be raised at a certain expense of labour and capital, 
than by any desultory and experimental mode of cropping. 
Tho farmer should find it his own interest to cullivaio his 
land according to the moat approved' principles, and the 
landlord should impose only such restriction as will prevent 
the tenant from injuring himself by diminishing the pro- 
duce of his farm. 

ROTATION, INTERCELLULAR, [Sap.] 

ROTATO'RIA. One section of the Infusorial animals is 
thus termed by M* Ebrenborg. It is arranged in the dlplo- 


neuroso division of (ho animal kingdom by Dr. Grant, a 
view which has been many times sugirested to original ob- 
servers, from the figt^re* division, and movements of tho 
body. Ehrenbei'g’s classification of these minute but ofloMi 
highly organised creatures is formed upon the same gononil 
model as that of the Polygastrica, there being in ibtse tlio 
same double scries of analogous nude and loricatcd forni>. 

General CAari//T^(?r.— Swimming invertobral animals, 
apodal, often caudate, capable of executing rotatory mote- 
uients by llie aid of peculiar ciliated organs. No true heart, 
but a dorsal vessel, and transparent vessels in which no 
movements appear. No distinct branchi.D. Many nervous 
pharyngial ganglia (cerebral) ; in general a cervical nervous 
ring and an abdominal perve. Very often eyes coloured red. 
Alimentary canal distinct and simple ; sometimes a stomach, 
in other cases cOBcal appendages ; pharynx almost always 
armed with jaws, wjiich often carry tcctli. Sexual organs 
distinct, hermaphroditic ; reproduction oviparous and vivi- 
parous, never fissiparous, as among Polygastrica. 

Order 1. Rotatoria nuda. Order 2. Rotatoria loricata. 
• Section I. Monolrocha. 

Ciliary Circle simple and entire, and not variable. 

Monotrocha nuda. Mouotrocha loricata. 

1st Fum. Ichthydinn. 

A, No eyes. 

a. Body smooth. 

* Tail simple, trun- 
cated, and flexible. 

Gen. Plygura. 

Tail bifurcate and ’ 
very short. 

^ Gen. Ichihydium. 

aa, Dorsal port of the body 
hairy. ^ 

Gen. Chaitomtwi. „ ' 

B, Two oyes. 

Gen. Glejiophoroa 

Sectioti 11. Schizotrocha. 

Ciliary circle simple, divided in parcels. 
Sobizopoda nuda. Schizopoda loricata. 

1st Fam. Megalotrocha. 1st Fani. Floscularia. 

A, Ouecye. , A, No e)es. The envelope 

Gon. Mierodon. ' of tho body gelatinous. 

B, Two oyes, which are e^acod a, Rotatoi y organs bilo- 

with age. bate or quaclrilobale. 

Gen. Megalotrocfia, Gen. Lacinularia. 
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aa, Rotatory organ multi- 
fid. 

Rotatory organ quin- 
quefid, mandibles 
dentutc. 

Gen. Stephanoceras. 

♦♦Rotatory organ with 
6-8 divisions, mandi- 
bles edentate. 

Gen. Flo^cularia, 

B, Two eyes, which are ef- 
faced with age. Envelope 
of the body membranous 
and granular. Rotatory 
organ bilobate or quadri- 
. loSale. * 

Gen. Meliceria. 


Sectibn III. Polytroclia. 
Several small ciliary circles. 

Polytrocha luulq. ' Polytroch 

1st Fam, Hydalina. Isl Fam. I 

A, No eves. A, No eyes. 

a. Mandibles dentate. ^a. Cuirass 

Gen. Jlydntina, Tail bil 

aa. Mandibles edonlate. Ge: 

♦ Mouth direct, terminal. aa, Cuivas 

Gen, Euteropleiu ♦ Tail si 

♦* Mouth oblique, inferior. , Gei 
Gen. Pleurotrocha, *♦ Ihil bi 


Polytrocha loricata. 

Isl Fam. Euchlaiiidota. 

No eyes. 

^a. Cuirass depressed. 
Tail bifurcate. 

Gen. Lqiadella. 
aa. Cuirass compressed. 

♦ Tail simple. 

. , Gen. Monura* 

♦♦ Tail bifurcate. 

Gen. Colurus. 

B, A single eye. B, One eye. 

by Eye frontal, tail bifur- b. Cuirass depressed, 
cate. * Tail simple. 

Gen. FurculaHa, Gen. ManoHyla, 

bb. Eye dorsal. ** bifurcate. 

♦ Tail simple, hairy. Gen. Euchlanis. 

Gen. Monocerca* bb, Cuirass swollen or 

♦♦Tail bifurcate. angular, 

t Frontal cili® similar. • * Tail hairy and simple. 

Gen. Notommata, Geii. Mastigocera, 

'H* Frontal ciliw dissimilar. ♦♦Tail bifuioale or tri- 
J With oilim and styles. furcate. 

Gen. Synchreta. *l*Nocornicle- 

^ With cilim and hooks. Gen. Sa/pwa. 

Gen. Scaridium. • •H’ Corniculaled. 

* ^ Gen. Dinocharis. 

C, Two eyes. ^ C, Two eyes (fi-ontal). 

c, Eyes frontal. c. Head nude. 

♦ Tail bifurcate. Gen. Meiopidia. 

Gen. Digle7ia, cc, Hfead hooded. 

♦♦Tail simple, front with Gen. Stepfumops, 

two cirri. « 

Gqn. THarthra, 

cc. Eyes dorsal. D, Four frontal eyes. 

♦ Tail aim pie. Gen, Squamelia 

Gon. Rattulus. 

♦♦ Tail bifurcate. 

Gen. Distemma, 

D, Three eyes. 

d, Oiic eye dorsal, and 
two frontal. 

Gon. Eoaphnra, 
dd. Three dorsal eyes. 

Gen. Norops, 

K, Several eyes. 

e, Eyes in a circle on the 
neck. 

Gen. Cycloglena. 
ee. Eyes in two cervical 
groups. ' '• 

Gen. Theorus. 

Zygotroeha. 

Two small ciliary coronm. 

Zvgotroeba nuda. Zygotroeha loricata. 

1st Pam. PMlodintea, Ist Fam. Brachionaa, 

A, No eyes. A, No eyes. 

0 , Tail bifurcate and cor* Gen. Noteu 9 , 

niculate (a frontal pro- 
boscis). 

Gen. Callidina, 


D, Four frontal eyes. 

Gen. Sqmmelia. 


aa. Tail bifurcate, not cor- B, One eye. 
niculate. No tail. 

* Rotatory organs, sup- Gen. Anurcra. 

ported on frontal pedi- bb. Tail bifurcate, tlexiblo 
cles of great length * Gen. Brachion. 

(no frontal proboscis). 

Gen. Hydrias. C, Tw^o eyes (frontal). 

♦♦Rotatory organs sessile Ggh. Plerodina 

and lateral (no frontal 
prolongation). 

Gen. Typhlim. 

B, Two eyes. 

b. Eyes frontal. 

* Tail bifurcate, and with 
two pairs of horns 
(thus becoming six- 
pointed); a frontal pro- 
boscis. 

Gen. Rotifer. 

** Tail trifid, and with a 
single pair of horns 
(thus becoming five- 
puinted) ; a frontal 
proboscis. 

■ Gen. Aciinurus. 

♦** Tail bifurcate, and 
without horns ; no 
frontal prolongation. 

j Gen. Monolahis, 

bb, Eyes dorsal. 

, (Tail bifurcate, and 
with ten pair of cor- 
nicles ; a frontal pro 
longation.) 

(>en. Philodina, 

In illustration of tins classification, wc present draw- 
ings of— 

Notommata centrura, as an example of nude Polytro 
chous Rotatoria ; and of— 






Zvgotroeba nuda. 
1st Pam. PhilodiTusea, 


NotomiMteMiifetun. nabraDcW»UTip«rBtii8f^cfl>om(lt<Hlori the left ^ 
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Bracbionus urceolaris, as au example of loricate Zygotto- 
<'Iius Rotatoria. 



r, cilim rotatorin. p, pharyux. €, ftomncU. a p, app<nlll<l^08 to stomncli. 
iir, ovnriuiii, o,oyeb lAi miiitc lei. tail. iatern.\l branchio). c a. bran* 
chinl r'ltiiui. 

ROTE, a musical instrument of former times, mentioned 
Ijy the early French writers of Romance, and by Chaucer, 
.(s well as others among; our early poets : itaceins to have 
lioeii similar to what the French call a vielle, and the Eng- 
lijih a hurdy-gurdy. 

ROTELLA, a genus belonging to the Turbinach of 
Lamarck. [Trochid-®.] 

ROTHER, [Sussex; Yorkshire.] 

ROTHERHAM, a parish and market-town in the south- 
we.stern part of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 6 miles 
from Shcliield, 1 ‘J from Barnsley, 1 2 from Doncaster, 1 60 froitb 
London hy the road, and 171 by railway. The Dun, after re- 
ceiving the Rothcr at the eastern extrcmilyof the town, tak^ 
a westerly direction, and Rotherham occupies an elevated 
Mtuaiion which rises from the northern bank of the river. 
On tlie western side of the town tho river bends to tbo 
north* west. Tho parish comprises an area of 12,810 acres 
(nearly 10 square miles), and consists of the townships of 
Rotherham, Kimberworth, Brinswortb, Catelilfe, and Dal- 
ton, and the chapelries of Tinsley and Groasbrough. The 
populous suburb of Masbrough is on the loft bank of tiie 
Don, but is comprised in the township of Rotherham, with 
which it is united by a handsome stone bridge of five 
arches. 

About a mile south of the town, on the south bank of the 
Don, there are some Homan remains, which consist of a 
rectangular encampment called Temple Brough ; and, at a 
distance of 300 yards higher up the river, there U an eartli; 
work, which it is ooqjectured formed pdA of a larger work. 
Roman coins, bricks, and pottery have been found on both 
< hese sites. The station * Ad Fines,' oflt the great road from 
Little Chester to Castleford, is fixed at T(|iuplo Brough by 
tho best authorities. There is however fiothing to give 
Rotherham a claim to a Roman origin, but it probably 
originated very early in tho Saxon period. Tho church at 
Rotherham was in that period the only ecclesiastical ediftcf. 
in an extensive district, and tithe was paid to it from lands^ 
now forming the parishes of £cclesfl.eldf Sheffield, Hands-* 
worth, Treeton, and Whiston, in addition to thbse which are 
comprised within the parish at the present time. (Hunter’s 
South Yorkshire^ A weekly market and aniiuali, fair were 
held before the Conquest ; the Saxon lord of the manor had 
his corn- mill ; and these were sufficient, with its eccle- 
siastical superionty, to render Rotherham a vil of some im- 
portance. The Saxon j^sessor of the manor being dis- 
placed at the Conquest, Nigel ‘Fossard, a Norman, wks 
subitifeuded under the eatl of Morton. In the reign of 
Henry HI. (13th century), the manor and church were 
granted to the monks of Ruffbrd Abbey, in Nottingham- 
shire, with the rights which had beoti exercised by the 
former feudal possessors, such as regulating weigtbts and 
mcasuresk the assize of bread and beer, punishment of crimi- 


nals, for which purpose they bud a i iUdvv, Uimbrol, and 
gallows. In 1307, Edward 1. grunted tho lowu .Tuother 
market and a second fair. The parish ohmoli built irt 
the reign of Edward IV. (15lh century), uiul k one of iho 
handsomest in the diocese. Thomas Rolhcrhatn. arcli- 
bishop of York, a native of the place, born in ].123, lont 
bis assistance towards rendering it a model of oci lcsinstical 
architecture. There are several good engravings of the 
church. Tho living is a yicqr^ge, and the average not inoomc 
in 1829-30-31 was 1 70/. An old font, supposed to have be- 
longed to the Saxon church, at present stands in tho rhuroli* 
yard. To Archbishop Rotherham also his native town wus 
indebted for the founaatioii of a college, the remains of which 
btili exist, and are used as an inn. This college was founded 
Jn 1 482 for a provost, three fellows, and six scholars, who wore 
lodged at the college, and accomipodotion was at the same 
time provided for the several priests officiating in the different 
chantries in the church. Grammar, poetry, rhetoric, music, 
singing, writing, and arithmetic were jt^ught in this college, 
which was suppressed in the reign of Edward VI. Tho 
bridge-chapel on the Don,* which does not appear to have 
been endowed, is now used as the tdwn gaol. The old road 
from London to Carlisle passed thf ohgh Rotherham. Charles 
I. during tlio civil war* passed a nignt in the town : to one 
of tho inhabitants, wno hqld the stirrup while ho mounted 
his horse, ho gavwas a memorial a coin of Richard 1., which 
(is^still in possession of the family of Qarke residing in Ro- 
therham. 

There is no singld^onstitutcd authority for tho purposes 
of municipal government. The ^feoffees of the common 
lauds of Rotherham' are the most important local body. 
They consist of twelve inhabitants elected for life by tlio 
freeholders and rate-payers (Sf the township, and they have 
the management of certain lands bought by tho inhabit- 
ants of Queen Elizabeth. The total income at their disposal 
is at present about 60(i/. a year, a considerable proportion of 
which IS expended in the improvement of the town and in 
other objects of public utility. Mr. Hunter slates (Son/h 
Yorkshire) that ho has inquired in vain for tho decree or pa- 
tent under which the feotfees act. Tho town is lighted under 
a loqfd act obtained m 1801. A gas-company was established 
in 1833, but is not incorporated, nor is (he watcr-compuny, 
which was formed in 1^7. The police is regulated by a 
general local act (3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 00), and consists of a 
day and night watch, for which the township only is rated. Tho 
county magistrates sit in petty sessions every Monday, and 
olfeiKiers are committed lem^bravily to the town gaol. Tiie 
Midsummer quarter-sessions for the West Riding are held at 
Rotherham. A coa^ t of requests was established in 1839, 
and its jurisdiction extends to iiluces in the vicinity. Ro- 
therhiqi) is tho centre of a union under the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act. The (;xpenditurc for the (eliof of the 
poor avStaged 2808/. for tho parish, before the union, and m 
1838 the expenditure was 1790/, 

Great improvements have recently taken place in the 
general appearance of tbo town. Streets have boon 
widened, old houses pulled down, and many good build- 
dings erected. The materials for building are abuii- 
dani, the town itself standing iqioii a mass of tbo old icd- 
sandstono. Besides the paiish cburcli, there is a chapel at 
Tinsley, a small antient edifice ; a church at Grco.-sbrougli, 
built in' 1826, with tho aid afforded by the Church-Building 
Comrnih9ioner.s and voluntary contribvuions; a new church 
at Thorpo ; and a new churoli at Kimberworth will be com- 
pleted in 1842. The oldest chapel for Protestant dissenlers 
was built by the Presbyterians in 1705, and is now used by 
Uiie Unitirrians ; it was repaired and enlarged in 1840. The 
Independent chapel, situated in Masbrough, was built 
towards the end of the last century, and has been once 
enlarged. The Wesleyan Methodist chapel, built in 1805, 
has been twice enlarged. A Primitive Methodist chapel has 
been opened since 1820. In 1830, a handsome Bupii^t 
chapel was erect^ ; and within the last three years tho ser- 
vice of the Romliii Catholic church has been performed m 
a building formerly occupiod as a theatre. The court-hou.-o, 
in which the Midsummer quarter-sessions are held, was 
built by the county in 1827, and is the most convenient in 
the Riding. The library, news-room, and dispensary occupy 
a pl&iti substantial building erected in 1S28. The dispensary 
was established lu 1806, and a^ords medical aid to between 
500 and 600 patients yearly. Almsbousea for four poor 
unmarried women were founded in 1780 by Mrs, Mary 
BeUamy. 
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Rotherham possesses many- important advantages cal- 
culated to encourage manufactures, Extensive beds of 
coal, of a quality suitable to manufacturing processes, 
exist in nearly every part of the parish, and iron-ore is 
also abundant. Lcland notices, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that a mile from Rotherham 'be veri good pittes 
of coal and also that in the town * be veri good smithes 
for all cutting-tools ;* but it was not until about a cen- 
tury ago that any extensive manufacturing operations 
began to be carried on. In 1746, the Walkers established 
H \york for the manufacture of cast-iron goods of all kinds ; 
and at the large establishments which originated in their 
enterprise, great part of the cunhoii used in the navy during 
the American and Frcnch^wars*' was cast, and for a consi- 
derable periofLnt^i^ly the whole country was supplied by 
them with cast-iron goods. ^ Tbo^ii'on bridges at Sunder- 
land, Ynrm, StafSnes, the ^^thwark-bridge over the 
Thames were, cast at their works. ' After a perioil of inacti- 
vity which followed the close of the war, the various branches 
of the iron^manufactUFO are aga;^^ carried on with great 
vigour, many new estahli^^hinc^its vtiave been commenced, 
asji-d a gfcater vsoiety of articles is produced, 
fenders, engineewng""? mid milhvork, and many 


Stoves, 
kinds of 


hard wave goods are nowimade. trlass, earthenware, si arch, 
soap, naphtha, pyjjoligrreous acid, are :|^nufac lured at Roth- 
erham. There are two exlensiv^leUnd porter breweries, 
and vessels of 60 tons burthen arc occijionally built m 
yards adjoinmg the Pon. A tl^x-mill has been carried 
for several years..v The markets for corn and cattle are 
hold on Monday:, both are of greit importance; but 
©very'' alternate Monday ‘^he catlle-markot is one of the 
largest in the county, and is attended by buyers from Man- 
chester and other towns At a great distance. There is a 
covered stone buying in the mWket-place for the accoiiimo- 
daiion of the dealers in butter, poultry, and eggs ; and the 
feolTees arc intending to render it more convenient by en- 
closing one of the sides. The shambles occupy the north- 
ern sides of the market, and were built by the feoffees. The j 
fairs are for horses and cattle chielly, and in November there } 
is a statute fumfor hiring servants. j 

Besides theva|!‘ious natural advantages which the manufac* 


parish, in 1831, was as follows: — Rotherham (as before 
staled), 4083; Kimberworth, 4031; Greasbrough, 1290 ; 
Tinsley, 368 Brinsworth, 229 ; Catcliife, 196 ; Dalton, 187 ; 
Orgreavo, 35. 

The establishments for education at Rotherham are:— 1, 
The Independent academy, situated in Masbrotigli, at which 
25 young men are educated for the Independent ministry, un- 
der a tutor in theology and a tutor in classics : the institu- 
tion is supported by voluntary contributions. 2, Thegranimar- 
schbol, founded in 1584 : the classics are taught gratuitously 
to the boys of the town. The master has a house rent-free, and 
the total endowment is about 30/. per annum, to which the 
feotlees, who are the trustees, add a gratuity. The scholars 
havira claim to a fellowship and two scholarships in Kmma- 
nucf^llege, Cambridge, in case the same are not occupied 
from the fre^diool at Normanton; and there is a fellow- 
ship at Iiincoln College. Oxford. 3, Hollis's School, Ibunded 
in 16M, by Thomas Hollis, a Nonconformist, for the edu- 
cation w thirty children. 4, The Feoffees' school : 28 boys 
and 2U girls are educated and instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 5, A school on the Lancasterian system, fur 
200 boys and 200 girls. 6, Boarding, common day, auddanie 
schools. 7, Sunday-schools. We have no accurate information 
respecting the two latter classes of schools. Lending libraries 
are attached to tbc Sunday-schools of nearly each denomi- 
nation. Tho public library was ostabli&lioil in 1775, and 
contains about 3000 volumes, including iho publications o 
the ' Record Commission.' There are nearly 90 annual sub- 
scribers. Rotherham was one of the eat 1 lest towns in establish- 
ing a subscription library, but there is neither a mechanics 
institute, mechanics* library, nor savings'-baiikiii the town. 
There small library of theology in the church, for the 
purchase of which the sum of 100/. was left a century ago. 

ROTHKRIIITHK. [Sxjhrry.] 

ROTHESAY, or ROTHSAY, a burgh in Scotland, in 
the island of Bute, chief town of the county of Bulo, .62 
mflcs from Glasgow, or 19 from Greenock ; in 66'' 61' N. lat. 
and S'* l' W. long. 

Rothesay owes its origin to a cattle erected here about 
A.i). 1098, by Magnus, king of Norway, to st'curc liio 
Western isles of Scotland, which be then held. Under the 


turers of Rotherliam enjoy, there arc few places possessing j protection of this castle a villago was formed, and, under the 
such extensive facililieb for tralfic. TlieDon was made na- l patronage of the Stimrt family, to whom it belonged, rose 


vigable froin Doncastor to Tinsley ^the latter place bitualcd 
between Rotherham and Sheffield) in 1 720 ; and in 1820 tho 
uavigatioiv \Va3 ci^teiuled from Tinsley to ShefTiold by a 
canal. The Don gives to the tpwn the means of exporting 
and importing commodities by^water to and from all the great 
mauufaeturiiig towns of Yorkshire and Lancashive, and it 
communicalos wkh the Trent by the S^iifortli and Kcudby 
canal. Tho Shejlield apd Rotherliam ruilway was opened in 
1838, It bomifticnc^ in West-gate, Rotherham, witere-ii^ 
handsome station' is ouilding, is carried across the Dmi by a 
wooden bru^, receives aVranch from the GrcasbrdVgh col- 
liei'ieSto and another from the North Midland Railway, and 
terminates in tho Wicker, 8 beflidd. Trains depart from each 
terminus jovery hour during the day ; and the distanco be- 
tween the two towns, which is miles, is poi formed in 
about fifteen tnmutci4^ the lowest fare is sixpence. Upwards 
of a million of passengers had been conveyed along the 
line in tho two y^ars ending October 1840. The Rotherham 
station on tho North Midland Railway is one of the most 
important on the line, being^ed^^ Sheffield on the one 
hand, and by Hethcrbam and^ ad^xtensive district cast- 
waid: it isaliuudsonio stone ediGce with a spacious waiting- 
room and ollic4)8. / Tljis railway, which connects Leeds, 
York, and Hulhatuhthe counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland, with the midland and western counties and the 
metropolis, passes thrdbgh a considerable portion of tbc 
parish, and has greatly, increased «the value of properly 
adjacent to it. At the IckJes, a hamlet in the parish, it ib 
carried over the Don qpd the Sheffield road by a fine via- 
duct of twenty^Gve arclm. The communication between 
Loudon and Rothefham^ls effected in about 8i hours. 

The population of the parish and towiilliip at tho four 
periods when the census was taken; was as follows 

*’ 1801 . * 1811 . 1821 . 1831 . 

Township . 3070 2950 3548 408.1 

Total of parish S4\8\ 8671 9623 10,387 ^ . 

The population of the parish is at present cslimated at 
12,000, and that of the township, at 6000 : in the Ijitl^ the 
rent of houses is vising, though manv new boases haye been 
lately built. Tho population of ibe different divisions of the 


to importance. Robert 111. raised it from being a burgh of 
bppny to the rank of a royal burgh, and James VI., 
a!d. 1586, further augmented^-its municipal privilege.^. It 
suffered much in the wars of the, middle ages, and was 
repeatedly taken and plundered by the English, the Norwe- 
gians, and the Lords of the Isles, it was seized by the Duke 
of Argyle in his invasion, A.u. 1085. In the early pvavt of 
the last century many of tho inhabitants left it, in order to 
settle atCampbclltown, t^nd tho town appeared like a desert, 
but since then it has much revived. 

The (own stands on the east side of the island, at the bot- 
tom of a small bay. It consists of several streets and lanes ; 
and has been enlarged along the shore on each side of tho 
old part of the (Own, by tho addition of villas and lodging- 
houses for the accommodation of the bathers who resort here 
in tho summer from Glasgow, and to whom the place is 
recommended by its mild and healthy climate and pleasant 
situation, 

Rothesay Castle, a tall hc^vy-looking ruin, consisting df a 
circular enclosure vftlb pnas^ve walls flanked with round 
towers built stone, stands in tho middle of the 

town. Tho toWMiall and county buildings, a handsome 
castellated structure j^ith an elegant tower, and the prisons 
for 'the county, are adjacent to the castle. The kir)r is a 

J todern building ab 9 ut,a mile from the town. There aro 
VO chapcls-of-ease, oUe of them Gaelic; a third chapel-of- 
case, of elegant architecture^,^, has been built W the Marquhs 
of Bute in the northern part of the parish. There ai*e three 
or four dissenting places of worship in tlio parish. Close to 
the parjsli^hurch are tlie ruins of the antient church of St. 
Mary, the^ cathedral of the bishoprio of the Isles: tho 

wal4of tho choivt undone or two antient monuments, aro 
sjlaijOing.- / V 

' Ihe population, returns of 1831 wore as follows:— 
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242 

1267 
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not includoil in llio Inirgli is agricultural. By a subsequent 
account carciully taken in 1S37, tlie population was given at 
4924 for Ibe burgh, and lUi5 for the rest of the parish; 
tolal 6089. 

Th(Mc are a collon inill and ii power-loom factory, a lan- 
yard, two boat-building yards, and several cooperages. The 
herring fishery is carried on. There arc three banks, 
branches of the Greenock, the Renfrewshire, and the 
Royal Bank. The harbour was formed a.d. 1822, and has 
a slip and building dock, cither now finished or in course of 
conetruction, adjacent to it. The exports are cotton yarn 
and cotton goods, herrings, fresh fish, barley, turnips, pota- 
toes, rye-grass seeds, small limber, and leather; the imports 
arc raw cotton, cotton yarn, hides, wheat, oats, fiour, beans, 
hoiie-dust, lime, freestone, coals, salt, and barrel staves. 
There were, in 1837, 58 vessels belonging tothf port, of from 
J5 to 300 tons, total registered tonnage 2950; men 255. em- 
plo) ed in the coasting trade, foreign trade, or fishery. There 
is a eommunicalion by steam-boats with Glasgow. There is 
a weekly market, and there are three fairs of little import- 
ance. Port Bannatyne, a village in the parish, with a popu- 
lation of about 300 persons, has 25 small vessels engaged in 
the herring fishery. 

The parish is in the presbytery of Donoon, in the synod of 
Argylo. There were, in 1840, fifteen schools in the parish, 
including one parochial scdiuol with three assistant teachers, 
two schools endowed by the Marquis of Bute, and three 
others which arc partially assisted. The number of scholars 
ill these schools, in the .spring of 1840, was 921, nearly one- 
sixth of llie whole population. The management of the 
schools is considercii to he very good, and there is scarcely a 
young person brought up in the parish who cannot read and 
Aviito. There are in the t»arish six public libraries and two 
public reading-rooms. A periodical publication, ‘The Bute 
Record of Rural Alfairs,’ has lately been established: it is 
userul to agncuUunilists. There are several friendly socie- 
ties, and a savings’ bank. 

'file burgh is governed by a provost, two bailies, a dean 
of guild, a treasurer, and twelve councillors. Burgh courts, 
sberiir and justice of the peace courts, and county meet- 
ings are held here. The burgh firmerly united with Ayr, 
Irvme, Campbclltown, and InvtM'ary m returning a rneinhor 
to parlianicnf. By the Scottish Reform Act it was disfran- 
clnsL‘(i as a pari la mem turyburgli, and added to the county of 
Bute; but by way of compensation, that county, which had 
])U'vionsly returned a member alternately with Caithness, | 
was allowivl to return one constantly, ( iSiattslical 
Armu/tt of Srof land; IhrUarnentanj PaprrsA 

P-OI TBOELLA, a genus of the inhc RotlbocUiacere. of 
the \eiy natural and oMcnsive family of grasses, named by 
Air. Brown in honour of C. F. Rottbiill, a Professor of 
Ihilaiiy at Copenliagtm, who died in 1797, and who pub- 
lished several works, one in particular on exotic stiecies 
of Graminca) and Cypcraceai. The genus is distributed 
ibrougbout Asia, especially India, New Holland, and the 
tropi<-al islands, and extends also to Egypt. The species 
aie usually tall, erect, and llat-leaved, with the spikes round 
and jointed; spikclets two in each joint, pressed close to or 
sunk into a hollow in the rhachis ; of these one is sessile, the 
other stalked. The species are notrtdishcd by cattle, W'iih the 
exception of R. glabra, of which they are said to be fond in 
India. 

ROTfEN STONE occurs massive. Fracture uneven. 
Colour greyish, reddish, or blackish brown. Dull, earthy, 
and opaipic. Soft, soils tho fingers, and is fetid when 
rubbed or scraped. Found near Bakewcll, Derbyshire, in 
Wales, and at Albany in the state of New York. 

Jt is employed in polishing metals, &c. 

Analysis by R. Phillips: — 

Alumina • . , ,86 

Silica • • . . • 4 

Carbonaceous matter . .10 

100 

ROTTEN HAMER, JOHN, was horn at Munich in 
1564, and received instruction in the rudiments of painting 
from an obscure artist named Donhaur or Donower. Early 
in life he went to Rome, and became known for small hi.s- 
torioal compositions *painted on copper in a style of most 
minute finishing. Emboldened by success, ho undertook 
to paint for one of the vfiurches of Rome a large altar- 
piece, representing several saints and a glory of angels, a 
work which, when completed, excited astonisnment at the 
P. C, No. 1254. 


extent and vorsalility of his talents. This work ho after- 
wards repeated for the church of Santa Ciocc at Mantua 
Ho visited Venice, and studied the colouring of Tmioieiio’ 
whose style ho imitated with great exactness. Whilst at 
Venice, he painted some pictures for tho public edifices, i\u) 
of which are mentioned by Lanzi, namely, a Santa Crisima 
at the Incurabili, and an Annunciation at San Barloloni- 
meo ; but that writer speaks in slighting terms of these works, 
and generally so of the talent of the painter. During bis stay 
in Italy, which lasted several years, he was patronised by 
Ferdinand, duke of Milan, for whom he painted, amongst 
numerous works, a picture of Nymphs dancing, whii b \\as 
much admired. 

He reluvned to his native country, and established liim- 
self at Augsburg, where he was much employed. For the 
emperor Rudolph II. he painted a fine picture of the Feast 
of the Gods, a composition of many figures, gracefully de- 
signed, and coloured with the splendour of the Venetian 
school. Many of his backgrounds were painted by John 
Breughel, and some by Paul Bril. Ho was partial to the 
introduction of gaudy accessories into bis jnetures, n bich 
be frequently enlivened by naked figures designed with 
tu'^te iind coloured with delicacy. His heads are expres- 
sive, but present too much sameness of appearance, and 
his design, though tolerably correct, is generally formal 
and mannered. There wore eight of his important pictures 
in the gallery of the Louvre, wliich were removed in 181.5, 
and reUinied to Prussia, Holland, and Aubtria, whence 
they had been taken. Though greatly employed, Rotlen- 
hamev died in poverty, and was buried by suhscrijition at 
Aug*^!)!!!*^, whore he died in 1604, or, according to Brvaii, 
in 1606. Lanzi says that ho \isitcd England, and that ho 
died here, but this appeals to he a misiako, as wc find no 
mention of him in llie ‘Anecdolos of Panning,’ and it is 
very improhahle tliiit so indu'^trions an inves'igator as Air. 
Vertiie would have omitted in his ruenioranda riny mention 
of anarti.st so generally known, if he had resided m this 
country. 

(Br> all’s Diet.; Biographic Unieerfielle ; Lanzi, bitoria 
PiftoriciX, iii. 123.) 

ROITERDAM, tlie capital of the province of .Smith 
Holland, ill the kingdom of tho Netbcrland.s, is silnatod in 
51" 55' N. lat. and 4" 29' E. long., on tho north bank of the 
rivor Maas, about twenty miles trom tho niouib of that riAor, 
winch bore rc.soinbles an arm of the sea. It is in the form 
of a triangle, the base of which, about a mile and a half in 
length, extends along the hank of the. Alaas: it makes a 
very striking appearance, especially when it is a[.proa«‘hod 
by water fiom Ilnrdrecht. It dvTivos its name from the 
little river Roltix which runs llirough tlie middle of the ciiy, 
and falls into the Alaus. The town is not foitiricd, but is 
surroiihdod by a moat, and has six gales towaids the land 
and four towards tho water. The part culled the Binnenstad 
(i>. the inner town) lias many narrow streets, and is sepa- 
rated by the High-street from the outer town (Buiteiislad), 
which contains the fine houses of tho rich meiTlmnts, and is 
inlor.seeted by numerous canals eonnocted with tho river, on 
which tlic largest merehanimen can come up and unload at 
tlic very doors of the warelioiises. Along the Maas an' m.any 
fine quays, the handsomest of which, callml llio Ikioiiiijcs 
(from tlie rows of trees with wliicli it is planted), consi.-ts of 
a long row of st:ilely houses facing the rivor, with a broad 
and deep canal in tb.o loar, parallel to the ri\er. A canal 
from Ilolvoolsluys to Rotterdam was made in the years 1S27 
to IS30. The iron railway, already completed hetwcon 
Am.slerdam and Haarlem, is to be prolonged to Rotlmdam. 
The great ehureh of St Lawrence conlaina the tombs 
of admirals Dc Witte, Kortenaar, Brukel, De Liefiie, and 
others, most of whom fell in the wars with England and 
France, between ICfiO and 1674. Besides this church tbeie 
are many chnrche.s and chapels ctf the Dutch and Sfolcli 
Calvinists, French Protestants, English Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians. Baptists, Roman Catholic.s, a Jews’ .svnagogwe, 
&c. The Exiduuige is larger and handsomer than that of 
Aaislerdaiii. The other principal buildings nre tlie foun- 
liousc, a very anlicnt edifice, the Admiralty, the Academy, 
the Dntcli theatre, tho magazines of the East India Com- 
pany, and some maiiiifactmies. The commen'o of Koltej.- 
dam extends to all parts of tlie world, and embiaces almost 
every kind of produce and manuraotuic. . In the )ear 1840 
the number of ships that entered in\\ards was 1671, of which 
1543 were with cargoe.s amounting to .321,308 tons, and 128 
(of 8276 tons) in ballast. The number that cleared outwards 
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was 1.^3 ‘i, ill all o.") 1,331 tons, of which 1394 W’tic with car- 
goes to the amount of ‘279,517 tons. 

llotterdaui contains many valuable collections of works of 
art, an acatletny of sciences, a public library, and other use- 
ful institutions. Rotterdam is the birth-place of several cele- 
brated men, among whom are the great painter Adrian van 
dcr Werf, and the learned Erasmus, a bronze statue of 
whom, ten feet high, stands in tho great market-place. 
Tlie population of Rottenlam has much increased of late 
years; in 1840 it amounted to 78,098, of whom 51,765 were 
Protestants, 23, ‘295 Roman Catholics, and about 2800 Jews. 
(Siein; Hossel; Ili'nschelraann ; Dutch Official JourriaL) 

ROTTERDAM, NEW, is one of the islands which con- 
stitute the group of tho Friendly or Tonga Islands, and is 
situated in ‘iO** 15' S. lat. and 174® 48' W. long. This island 
Avas discovered by Tasman (1643), and named New Rotter- 
durn, but it is now better known as Annamooka, or Namooca, 
as Mariner writes it, which is the name given to it by the in- 
habitants. The island is about twelve miles in circumfe- 
rence, and in the middle there is a lagoon which is a mile 
and a half across. The island is low, and surrounded by a 
.sea with regular soundings. At a distance of from two to | 
three miles from the shore, the depth varies between 25 and 
30 fathoms. On the north-western side there is a roadstead 
called Van dcr Luys by Tasman, on which Cook anchored in 
1773 and 1777. As to its productions and inhabitants see 
Frikndly Islands. (Cook's V^oyages; Mariner's Account 
of the Natives of the Ton^a Islands ; Krusenstern’s 
Atlas de V Ocean Pacifique,) 

ROTTl. [Timor.] 

ROTTLE'RA, a genus of plants named in honour of Dr. 
Rottler, a native of Denmark, who was sent out to India by 
the Church Missionary Society, and was distinguished there 
for his labours as a missionary for the space of nearly 50 years, 
as well as for his acquaintance with the Tamul language, on a 
dictionary of which he was long engaged, as also for the at- 
tention he paid to botany, liaving formed one of the knot of 
early botanists at Tranquebar, who, with Koenig, were the 
lirst since tho time of Rhecdo to study that science in the 
cninsula of India. Dr. RottleFs exlcnsivo Indian Hcr- 
arium is deposited in the museum of King's College, 
London. 

The genus belongs to (be natural family of Eupliorbiaceoe, 
but the same name was applied by Vahl to one of the Cyr- 
Irandaccoo. It is characterised by having male and femalo 
flowers upon dilTerent plants. Male: — Calyx 3-5 partite. 
Corol none. Stamens 30 to 40, inserted into the convex 
receptacle. Filaments free or united at the hose. Female 
Ovary 2-3-4 celled, each ono-seeded. Style deeply, 2-3-4 
partite, laciniated. Capsule 2, 3, or 4 coccous, each one- 
seeded. The genus, which is found in the tropical parts of 
Asia and throughout India, contains handsome moderate- 
sized trees. R. tctracocca grow's in Silhet, and yields 
a hard and valuable timber. The capsules of R. tinctoria, 
a native of the Coromandel coast, and extending to the 
forests of Northern India, are covered with short stiff hairs, 
which, when rubbed off, havo tho appearance of a powder 
of a fine red colour, which is employed in India in dyeing 
silk of a scarlet colour, and therefore forms an article of 
commerce in that country. Dr. Royle, 'Illustr. Himal. 
Hot.,’ p. 329, states that this strigose pubescence is also em- 
ployed in India as an anthelmintic in the same way that 
cowhage is, and, like it, probably acts mechanically in ex- 
pelling intestinal worms. 

ROTUNDA, a term applied to buildings which are cir- 
cular in their plan both externally and internally, or else to 
halls end other apartments of that shape, included within 
and forming merely a portion of tho oiliflce containing them. 
The technical application of the term is however restricted 
to circular buildings whose height does not much exceed 
their diameter, for we should not describe a lofty cylindrical 
edifice, such as a round tower, by the term rotunda ; while 
on the contrary it is frequently employed to designate poly- 
gonal buildings which approach in their general form to the 
circle : for instance, the Colosseum in the Regent's Park, 
London, might without any great impropriety be classed 
among rotundas, it being a polygon of sixteen sides, which 
accordingly form very obtuse angles. 

We need not here repeat what has been said on the sub- 
ject of cu ‘*u]ar plans in the article Roman Arcbitkcturb, 
atul therefore proceed to remark, that notwithstanding their 
beauty, there are very few instances indeed of what can 
strictly be termed rotundas. In fact^ such shape is utterly 


unsuited to buildings irt general, wliiilevcr ihcir particular 
purpose may be, unless it be one for which nothing more 
than a single spacious hall or area is required intcniiilly. 
It docs not admit of being divided within into regular- 
shaped rooms, without vory great Joss of space, and therefore 
although plans of the kind have occasionally been attempted 
upon paper, they ore to bo looked upon cliiefly as ingenious 
architectural exercises and experiments. Wo have liowcvcr 
an instance of a plan of the kind being carried into onocu- 
tion at the Marquis of Bristol's seat at Ickworth. near Bury 
St. Edm und's, the body of the mansion (115 feet by 1 0'O) being 
an elliptical and therefore a round structure, though not 
perfectly circular ; but striking as tho external effect cer- 
tainly IS, too much is sacrificed to it. In the Rue dc ]*iga11e, 
Paris, is a rotunda-house, about 50 feet in diameter, built by 
the arcliitcct Henry, in 1 788. Even among public buildings 
there ore very few for which the circle can with propriciy 
be adopted as the figure of tho entire yilan: accordingly 
instances of it are very rare. It is applicable only where 
a large space is to bo provided as a place of public ren- 
dezvous or assemblage, where it is desirable to have com- 
pactness and an area unobstructed by columns, which in a 
square ono of the same superficial extent would be indis- 
pensable in order to support tho roof. Therefore thougli it 
is well adapted for an Exchange, a market-hall, or similar 
places, and can hardly bo made available for any others, 
it is nevertheless very rarely resorted to even for them. Tho 
Halle des Bl5s, or Corn-Exchange, at Paris, is almost the onl^ 
example of the kind that occurs to us. 

In ecclesiastical architecture circular and polygonal struc- 
tures were by no means uncommon among the early Clii is- 
tians, especially for baptisteries and sepulchral chapels. The 
tomb of Theodoric, or what is now called Santa Maria Ro- 
tunda, at Ravenna, is a singular example, having a flattish 
or segmental dome (about 34 feet in diameter) cut out of :i 
single block of stone. Of San Stefuna Rolundo and Santa 
Cohtanza mention has been made under Roman Auenr- 
trcture, and to them may be here added tho Rotunda or 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiorc at Nocera, a work of abuul 
the saroo period. While it greatly resembles Santa (.'os- 
tanza in plan, having coupled columns placed on the radiat- 
ing lines from the centr/ii, and with arches springing from 
them, it differs altogether in section from both tho.se ex- 
amples, there being no cylindrical wall or tambour above 
the colonnade, but the dome springs immediately from tho 
columns, and the arches groining into it. Consc(iuently the 
proporrions are much lower, the diameter of the space en- 
closed by the columns being 39 loot, and the height to tho top 
of Iho dome 42, — proportions differing very little from thosi* 
of the Pantheon. The extreme internal diameter is 78 fcot. 
Tho earlier edifices of this class are, for the most part, of 
moderate dimensions, but others were afterwards erected 
on a larger scale, and among them is the celebrated Baptis- 
tery at Pisa [Bai*tistery], which is externally about 120 
feet in diameter, and 100 in height, exchisivcdy uf tlie 
dome. Besides being remarkable on account of its style, 
this edifice presents other architectural peculiarities, one of 
which is that the central ai'ea is covered by a conical roof, 
the upper part of wiiich is carried up so as to pierce the ex- 
ternal dome, and, except that it has no openings, to appear 
like a lantern placed upon it. Woods therefore conjectures 
that tho interior cone originally formed a spire, and that 
the external dome was an after addition to tho strucluie. 
[Baptistery.] 

The rotunda became afterwards in a manner incorporated 
with or added to tho cruciform plan, being raised aloft and 
laced over that part of it where the transepts intersect iho 
udy of the edifice. Nearly all modern cupolas may ho 
described as rotundas elevated above tbe rest of tho build- 
ing and viewed by looking up into them from below. Thu.s 
supposing there was a floor at the level of the whispering 
gallery at St. Paul's, the domo and space benenih it would 
form a perfect and well proportioned rotunda, whose height 
and diameter would very nearly be the same. 

In itself alone the rotunda form docs not accommodate 
itself to the pui‘poses of a church ; it does not afford space fur 
the processions and occasional ceremonies required by the 
Roman Catholic worship ; nor is it better fitted for the 
Protestant service, since besides that'nearly all its beauty 
would be destroyed by the floor being covered with pews, it 
requires an amphitheatrical arrangement of seats in con- 
centric curves. Neither is it a form that can bo enlarged, 
to any required capacity, for 140 feet is almost the maximjiiii 
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of diametor that can bo adopted for a space to be covered 
by a dome. Even the Pantheon at Romo, which may be 
taken as lliat maximum, is but of moderate size — an area 
scarcely at all exceeding the cora of St. Peters, the 
Duoino at Florence, &c., that is, merely tho central part 
beneath the cupola. Rotundas are accordingly rare even 
in Homan Catholic churc.lics, yet although such structures 
are necessarily limited by their form to a moderate size, 
tliey derive from it also a grandeur which would not bo 
produced by tho same scale according to any other plan. 
Neither grandeur nor beauty however results as mutter of 
course iVoin tho plan alone, because whatever charm that 
possesses may be nullified by other circumstances. There 
is, for instance, nothing of the one and not very much more 
of tho other in the rotunda interior of St. Peter-le-Poor’a, 
London, the only instance we are acquainted with uf such 
plan being adopted for a Protestant church. The arrange^ 
incnl of the pews and seats in parallel rows, btrikos as a 
(lisairreeal)le contradiction to tho shape of the building; be- 
sides which the vaulted dome, which is almost essential to 
such plan, is wanting, a cove and lantein with windows 
being substituted for it; owing to which the character of 
the whole becomes something iliffercnt. A bettor example 
of a rotunda may be seen in that of the Bank of England. 

Of late years one or two structures of the kind have been 
erected, viz. the church designed and built by Canova at 
lus own expense at Possagno ; that of San Francesco di ; 
Paohi, by Bianchi, at Naples; the Madro di Iddio, Turin; 
and the new Catholic church at Darmstadt, by Moller. 
The first mentioned of these, the first stone of which was 
laid in July, 1819, ranks high among tho few architec- 
(uiul works of importance which Italy has produced within 
the ]}resent century, and is remarkable for its portico being 
almost the only instance of the application of the Athenian 
Doric in that country, certainly the only one upon so large 
a scale. As a plan of the porticio is shown in Portico, 

'J. all that wo need mention in regard to that feature is, that 
the columns are 33 feet in height ; the entire height from 
th»^ gruund to the apex of the pediment, 79; and tlie 
breadth of the portico, 90; therefore the dimensions of the 
order arc very nearly equal to those of the Parthenon, the 
diHVreiM!o in the height of tho columns being only 10 inches. 
Thorotunda itself is about 45 feet less in its internal dianie- 
U;r than the Pantheon, but is still sufliciently ample to be 
inqiosing. In its proportions, and in its coffered dome, the 
centre of which has a glazed opening to light the whole 
interior, it resembles the Roman structure; not so how- 
ever m design, for the architecture errs as much in being too 
plain and cold, as that of tho othor building does m being 
broken into too many parts, and loo much cut up by heavy 
oi iiament. Like the Pantheon, the plan is divided into eight 
couijiartments, all of which tbriu as many arched recesses; 
that within which is placed the door, and the opposite one 
(forming a deep sanctuary for the high altar), being rather 
loftier than the rest. The arches themselves are quite plain, 
wiihout either kevstoues or archivolts, and, except the taber- 
nacles or altars within the recesses, the only decoration is that 
jnoduced by tho panels filled with sculpture, iu the spaces 
between the arches. Nevertheless, taken altogether, it is a 
noble monument, especially when it is considered that it 
was raised by a private individual. 

instead of attempting to describe other examples of ro- 
tundas in a similar manner, wo shall put our notices rela- 
tive to them into a condensed form, and for convenience 
.sake shall include those already mentioned, as their relative 
sizes can thereby bo more readily compared. 

Pantheon^ Home, External diameter 188 feet, internal 
142,^ internal height 142. [Pantheon.] 

Temple of Minerva Medica. External diameter 110 
feet. Interior a decagon 78 feet in diametor and JOd high, 

Santa Costanza, Rome, Extreme internal diameter 140 
feet ; diameter of rotunda within tho peristyle and beneath 
dome 70, height of dome 130. 

Mocera, Santa Maria, Extreme internal diameter 78 
feet, diameter of dome and peristyle 39, height 42. 

Rotunda, Forum Caracalla, Exterior diameter about 
100 feet. Corinthian portico hoxastylo, triprostyle. In- 
terior diameter 80 feet, height of order 48, entire height 
90. 

Rotonda at S, Pietro in Montorio, Rome, (Bramantc.) 
Exterior enclosed by a Doric porist^o of 16 columns. In- 
'ternal diameter 22 feet, height 48. This edifice is gonerilly 
adnSired as a classical piece of architecture, but it has many 


striking defects, and the balustrade (without pedestals) o\or 
the peristyle is intolerable. 

Madonna di Campagna, Verona, (Sanmiihell.) Ex- 
terior 74 feet in diameter, nearly surrounded by a low Ddhc 
peristyle of 28 columns, making the entire diameter below 
1.18 feet. Interior an octagon 04 feet in diameter and uu 
high. 

Capella Pclligrini, Verona, (Sanmicheli.) Elegant in 
plan, but enormously disproporlioned in section. External 
diameter 40 feet, internal 30. Two orders vviihin. Height 
to spring of dome 4G feet, entire height 04. 

La Maddelina, Venice, (Temanza.) Internal diametor 
55^ feet, height to spring of dome 36, entire height (13, or 
74 ^ more than diameter. Arrangement hexagonal, i.e. six 
arched corapartmenfs. 

Halle des Bles, Paris, (Do Meziercs.) External diame- 
ter 228 feet, interior diameter of the rotunda beneath tlio 
dome 127, height to spring of dome 42^, to buminil 105. 

P)Ssa^7io, (Canova.) External diameter 110 feet; 
width of portico 90, projection of portico 55, height of stylo- 
bate lOi, internal diameter 90, height 90. 

Madrc di Iddio, Turin, (Ihioiisignore.) A rotunda 
about 130 feet in diameter, with hexastyle, dquosiyle, 
Corinthian portico. Internal diameter 74 feet, height JOO; 
plan four ^emicircular tribunes, with two Corinthian columns 
in front of each, bearing the entablature continued oxer 
those spaces. Attic with a long panel over each of tlie four 
recesses, 

MuHewn of the Vatican, Rotunda. (Simonetti.) Divided 
into ten recessed com part men ts: diameter 50 feet. 

Berlin Museum, Central Hall, (Schi ikel.) Diameter 
67 feet, height of gallery supported by a peristyle of twenty 
Corinlbian columns, around tho lower part 21; height to 
spring of dome 42 feet, entire height 70. 

Catholic Church, JJurmstadt. (Mol lor.) Extreme in- 
ternal diameter 135 feet, peristjle of twenty-eight Conn - 
thian columns supporting dome; diameter of dome and 
peristyle 102 feet, height to spring of dome 43 feet, to bum- 
mit 102. 

Radcliffe Library, Oxford. (Gibbs.) Bubcment a poly- 
gon of il} .sides, and 104 feet in diameter. Exlrciiie exterior 
iioight NO feet, inlerior diametor iiitoiior dianioler of 
cenlial space and dome 52, height 90, 

ROUBAIX,a town m Franco, in the deparlmentof Nord, 
about 6 milob north-eaftt of Ldle, iiiul 14() north-north- 
east of Fans. It is of no liistoncal interest; it owes its 
prosperity to its manul’acUires, which were introduced under 
the ministry of Colbert. The town stamls about midway 
between the Escaut or Schelde and the J.(\s, hut tit a I'on- 
siderablo distance from both. .It cuinnuinicules however 
with the Lys by means of the canal of lloiibuix, wbicli 
opens into the Deulc canal. [NoiuxJ The town con- 
sists of largo, neat, and well-built hoiKses. The population 
in 1831 was 12,1-13 for the town, or 18,187 for the whole 
commune. The staple business of the place is llie col ton- 
man nfacUire, which is rained on in all iis branches with 
con.sidoiable activity. Some woollens arc also inanulari ured. 
Archil (or litmus), and azure (or fiindy powdered snialt), and 
machincTy of various kinds are made; and dyeing and laii- 
niiig are carried on. Tliere are twenty-five fairs in the your. 
The manufactures of Roubaix render it a place of giciil re- 
sort for merchants, both of Fraiico and oilier counlrit'n. 
There are a chamber of manufactures and an hospital. The 
town long laboured under a want of water, hut the defi- 
ciency has been supplied of late years by means of ArlcMan 
wells. The manufactures of Roubaix are exported to tin* 
French colonies and to South America. 

ROUBILIAC, LOUIS FRzXNtJOlS, an eminent sculp- 
tor, born at Lyon in France, but long resident in England, 
where all the works by which he gamed his reputation were 
executed. It is not known at what period Roubiliac canx* 
to this country. Tho earliest notice of him a.s an artist i> 
that he was recommended by Sir Edward Walpole to exe- 
cute several busts for Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
afterwards employed, through the same iniercst, on the 
monument of John, duke of Argyle, in which he was 50 
successful, that his claims to the highest honours of his 
profession wore at once admitted, and, as lie became the 
fashion, his practice was soon greater than thot of the most 
popular artists of the day. Rysbracb, who also was settled 
in England, and who, till Roubiliac and Scheemacker ap- 
peared, was employed in all important works in sculpture, 
was neglected, and his merits forgotten in the desire to 
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do lionour to the new favourite. Roubiliac’s chief works- 
arc the abovo-iiicnt *n)ned iiioinimcnt of the Duke of Ar^yle, 
that of Sir Peter Warren, and of the Niglilingalo family, 
all in Westminster Abbev; ibuae of the Duke and Duchess 
of Montague, in Northaniptoiisliiro; and one in memory of 
Bishop Hough, in W'^orcesler calhodral. Ilis principal sta- 
tues are of George I., at Cambridge; of George II., in 
Golden Square, i^ondon; of Handel, tlio composer, in 
Westminster Abbey ; and those of the Duke of Somerset 
and Sir Isaac Newton, both at Cambridge. His busts are 
■very numerous. 

Of the high merit of Roubiliac there can be no doubt. 
The monuments of Mr. Nightingale and his lady, the 
statue of Kloqiicncc in tlic Argylo monument, the draped 
figure in Bishop Hough’s monument, and the statue of 
Newton, are proofs of great power both in invention and ex- 
pression, and are remarkable also fur minute and eurefnl 
execution. At the same time they arc deficient in the re- 
jio:;e, simplicity, unity, and breadth which are found to 
characlorize the iine.st works in sculpture, and which alono 
can ensure the lasting reputalion of productions in this art 
w'hcii the interest that may have been felt in the individual 
subjects, the fashion of the (lay, and the popularity of the 
artist, have passed away. In the absence of lliese principles j 
we find siiHicient reason for the (comparatively) low csti - 1 
Illation in which the scuhilure of the Rysbracti and Ron- ' 
bihac schools is now held by all real .judges of art. 

Tlic most striking defect in the Nightingale monument 
(to illustrate criticism by reference to a well-known work) 
is, that the limits which separate poetry and iniilali\o art are 
traii.sgressml, and the result is confusion and incongruity. 
The senlimtmt of a husband endeavouring to shield a belo\ed 
wife from iho approach of death is just; it appeals to our 
sympathies, and the mind at once comprehends it; but the 
allcuipl to give form to this idea by representing a eomraoii- 
life figure, in modern dress, warding ofi' a palpable and ma- 
terial dart about to be luuied by a grim skdeion — making 
that an agent which is the result or consequence of disso- 
lution —is so obviously wanting in truth and Keeping, that 
it is only nccessavy to refer to it to sliow its impropriety. 
The slutue of Newton, though possessing great merits, is 
open to objections of anotlicr kind. The attitude is in- 
tended to express though I and calculation, and tlic action 
of the hands is finely conceived and perfectly in harmony 
with this feeling; hut the impression is weakened by the 
general air of the figure, which, critics have justly observed, 
IS not that of a grave philosopher ; and the drapery, though 
executed with great mechanical skill, and with minute -at- 
tention to correctness of costume, is equally wanting in the 
reiioso appropriate to the subject The sacrifice of sim- 
plicity to attitude and lluttcr, and the ambition to display 
skill ill mere execution — the sure indication of the decline 
of pure taste — also detract from the general merits of the 
statues referred to in the monuments of thcDvike of Argyle 
and Bushop Hough. Roubiliac’s faults arc however the 
faults of the age ; and artists unfortunately, are too often 
tempted or driven, against their better judgment, to adopt 
the mode, however opposed to pure taste or sound prin- 
ciples, by which alone they can expect to gain public notice. 

Roubiliac died on the 11th of January, 1762, and was 
buried in the parish of St. Martin’s. 

RODEN, capital of the department of Seine Infcriciire, 
C5 miles in a direct line north-west of Paris, 76 miles by St. 
Denis, Poiiloise, and Magny, or 83 miles by Mculan, Mantes, 
and Vernon ; in 49® 27' N. lat. and 1® 5^ E. long. 

The first mention of this town is by Ptolemy, who speaks 
of it as the capital of the Veliocasscs, a Celtic people. The 
name is variously written : Uotomagus, Rothomagus, Rato- 
magus (in the Antonine Itinerary, probably by a tran- 
scriber's error, Latomagus); in the Peutiiiger Table, Ral- 
tuniagus; and in Amimanus MarccUinus in the plural 
form, Rotomagi. This name remained when most other 
capitals had their own proper designation superseded 
by that of the people to which they respectively he- 
jonged, and was in subsequent times shortened into 
Rotomum or Rodonium, whence the modern Rouen. Under 
the Romans it was the chief town of the province of Lug- 
dunensis Secunda. Some Roman antiquities, but of little 
iiiiptirtance, have been discovered at various times. In the 
early history of Franco, Rouen appeai-s as the scene of some 
of the cruellies of Fredegonde. ^ It suffered much from the 
incuibidhs of the Northmen or Normans, whose capital it 
became, when, by virtue of The treaty between Hollo and 


Charles the Simple (a.». 911 or 012), they .settled in this 
part of France. [Normandik.] Under tlic dukes of Nor- 
mandie, it increased on the south side, where ground for 
building was obtained by contiaeting the bed of llio river. 
I-ouis d’Oiitreincr, king of France, visited Rouen, a d. 943, 
during the minority of Richard I. of Normaiiilio, of whom 
he claimed to be guardian. In a subsequent dispute he was 
captured and imprisoned al Rouen, a.d. 91 j 6. In a.d. 919, 
being at war willi Richard, ho uitacked it, but in vain. 
Guillaume, or William the CoiKjueror, died at Rouen, or close 
to it, A.D. 1087. In the year 1204 it was seized, with I lie 
rest of the duchy, by Philippe II. Auguste, king of Fraiico. 
The townsmen olfoicd an obstinate resistance to iheFienuh, 
but were at last obliged to open the gates; and their suh- 
mission determined that of the other towns and forts of tiie 
duchy. [Normandie.] 

From this time till 1419 it coiiliiuiod subject to the kings 
of France, under whom it was enlarged on the north and 
west .-^idos. It was at Rouen (hat Charles le Mauvuis, kin.!; 
of Navarre, was seized by John II , king of France, a.d. 
13 jj. In 1418-19 it was he.sieged by the English under 
Henry V. [Henry V.] The town was defended by a gar- 
rison of 4000 men, who were resolutely sustained by the 
townsmen, under their gallant conitiiunder Alain Bhui- 
chiird. As the town militia mustered 1 5,000 men, the popula- 
tion of Rouen at the time may be estimated at not less iliaii 
50,000 or CO, 000. Famine at hi.st compelled the garrison to 
surrender, and Henry tarnished the fame of his victory by 
the execution of the gallant Bhuichard. Two other ciiizeus 
who had bnen c.vclutled from the benefit of the capitulation 
escaped punishment by payment of money. 

Rouen remained for many years in the possession of tin* 
English. In 11.31 Jeanne d’Arc was burned to death [Arc, 
.Teanne d’] at Rouen. The Duke of Bedford, regent « f 
France for the English party, died liere, a.d. 1435. [Bed- 
ford, John, Di»k b of.] In 1449 I lie city was reco\eivd 
by the French, under the king, Charles VII., in person 
[CiiARi.Ks VH.]; the town was taken in three da.vs; tlio 
castle or citadel held out a foilniglit lunger, and then 
capitulated. In 1465 Rouen icvoIIimI from Louis X.I., and 
took an oath of allcguincc to his brother the Duke of Bcny, lo 
whom the duchy of Normandie was formally ceded the htime 
year by the peace of Conllaua; hut it was recovered the ne.\.i 
year by Louis, who severely pum.shed bome of Ins brotln'i’-i 
chief adherents. In 1562 the Huguenot party succeeded in 
seizing the town, almost without resist ance, and coinniiiled 
great excesses. They were almost immediately besieged by 
the Royalists, under the Duke of Aurnalo, whom they ic- 
pul.sed; blit the siege was soon renewed by the royal iirtnj, 
at first under Antoine do Bourbon, king of Nu\aire, who 
was mortally wounded, and then under the Duke of Gni‘-e, 
who took the town the same year, and gave it up lo pillage 
for eight days. [Ch arles IX.] The massacre of St. Bar- 
Iholomew extended to this town, but the humanity of the 
governor somewhat checked the excesses. In 1591 the 
townsmen who had embraced the party of the I^:ague were 
besieged by Henri IV., but were relie.ved by the approach 
of the Duke of Parma, with a Spanish army, from the L )W 
Countries. They did not recognise Henirs title to llie 
crown till after his conversion. Since that period Rouen 
has few historical events connected with it. Famine led to 
some troubles in 1789, and the Revolution gave rise to 
others in 1792, 1793, and 1795; but Rouen suffered les.s 
from the excesses of that period than many other towns. 

The city stands on the right or north bank of the Seine. 
Its form approximates lo an oval, defined by the boule- 
vards, which form a lino of street adorned with trees, 
and occupying the site of the antient walls, except on the 
side of the river, where the city is bounded by a line of 
quays. The boulevards are far less frequented than tlio.se 
of Paris, and ‘ resemble in appearance, as well as effect, the 
public walks of Cambridge, except that the addition of 
females in the fanciful Norman costume, and the Seine and 
the fine pro.spect beyond, and Mount St. Catherine above, give 
it a new intoi'cst.* (Dawson Turner’s 2hur in Normandy.) 
Separated from tho city by the boulevards, aro iho taUbourgs 
or suburbs, viz., the Faubourg Cauchoiso, on the west ; Bouv- 
reuil, on the north-west; Boauvoisine, on the north; St. 
Hilaire, on the north-ea.st; Marlainville, on iheea^t; and 
Kauplct, on the south-east. South of the city, from which 
it is separated by tho Seine, is the Faubourg St. Sever, the 
most important of the suburbs. Oppusito the centra] part of 
the city the channel of tho river is clear; and it was crossed 
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ia this part by a floating bridge, supported by iiinelc^ri largo 
boats or barges, so as to rise and fall with the tide ; bnl it is 
now taken away. Just below this may be seen, at low- water, 
the ruins of a stone bridge, erected in the twelfth ceuluiy by 
the empress Matilda or Maud, daughter of Henry I. of Eng- 
laud, and earned away by a flood, a.d. 1504. Opposite to the 
upper and lower parts of the city and suburbs are two long 
islands : the upper called ‘ lie do la Croix or de la Moucque ;* 
tbc lower, the * Ho dii Petit Gay.* At iho western or lo\,\er 
end of the He de la Croix, a stone bridge crosses Iho river; 
it is divided into two parts by the point of the island, rosenibling 
ill this respect the Pont Neuf at Paris. Each part lias throe 
arc.bcs, the centre one of more than 100 feet span, the side 
arches of 83 feet. On the point of the island between the 
two parts of tho bridge t.s a circular area adorned with a 
culuiuu. This bridge was begun by Napoleon, but lias been 
finished since his reign. Two sniaU rivers, the Robec and 
the Aubclte or Prelbntaine, flowing from the east- north- 
east, traverse the eastern part of the suburbs and city by 
artificial channels, formed by the Cardinal Georges d’Am- 
boise, archbishop of Rouen, and flow into the Seine, the 
Aubelie above and the Robec just below the stone bndgu. 
Another little stream flows from the noilh in a covered 
channel, and falls into llie Seme some distance lower down. 
On the east side of the city, just al)o\e the bank of the Seine, 
between that river and the Aubutlo, rises tbo lull or mount 
of St. Calherino, a bold eminence 380 feel high, wbieb ])re- 
soiits to the city a steep side of baro chalk, except where 
spotted with patches of vegetation or with collages. On the 
soiiili bank of tbo Seine, along which it extends for about a 
iniK: eastward of the bridges, is the principal piiblio walk, 

‘ !/• Grand Coins,’ planted with four rows of fine elms. 

TIu! Ulterior of the city is very disagreeable, more purli- 
eul.iily ill the eastern pari. An English traveller thus de- 
s»iil)i> It in 1818: ‘The filth is extreme; villanous smells 
ou'iconie you in every quarter and from every quarter, 
’lie: sireeis are gloomy, narrow, and crooked; and the 
linn^es .It onee mean and lofty. Even on the quay, where 
all the activity of commerco is visible, and where the out- 
w.inl of opulence might be expected, there is nothing 
i ) tiiiiil iho expectation. 11 ere is width and space, but no 
i nMiMir; and the buildings are as incongruous as can well 
be iiiuigined, whullier as to height, colour, projection, or 
ni ileii.il. Moat of them, and indeed most m the city, are 
mmely of huh an I plaster, the timbers uiicovoied and 
jici lined led or blaidv, tho plaster frequently coated with 
‘‘mail gre) slates laid one over another like the wcalber- 
lile-i in Sussex. Their general form is very tall, and \cry 
narrow, which adds to the .‘jingulariiy of their appearance ; 
but mixed with these are others of white brick or .stone, and 
really liandMiine, or it might be said elegant. Tho contrast 
lii;wc\er w'hicli they form only makes their neighbours 
look tho more sliabhy, while they Iheiiuelves derive fiom 
tlieir association an air of meanness.* (Dawson Turner’s 
Tour.) The frequent rains, by cleansing the streets, render 
tho town less unhealthy than it w'ould be; and beneficial 
changes introduced of late years have contributed to the 
same result. But the lank figures and pale faces of the in- 
luibitanrs of tbc eastern part of the city show tliat much rc- | 
mams to be done. On tho western side of the city and j 
siibuibs are some liandsomo straight streets lined wdth good j 
Slone houses. The squares and other open spaces are | 
numerous, but for the most part very irregularly laid out; j 
the * Champ de Mars,’ ad jacent to tho eastern boulevards, and 
the ‘J^laco du Boulingrin,* used for the cattle and horse 
market, adjacent to the northern boulevards, are of more 
regular form. The Place St. Ouen, or Place de THotel do 
Villc, is largo, and planted with trees. 

Tne?!Khodral, tho most remarkable building in Rouen, 
is a noble and spacious edifice, superior perhaps as a whole 
to most or all of the French cathedrals. It is a cruciform 
building, with two towers at tlio extremities of the west 
front, and a lofty tower and spire from the intersection of 
the nave and the transepts. Tho dimensions are given in 
♦French feet as follows:— length of the interior, 408 feet; 
width of ditto, 83 ; length of nave, 210 ; width of ditto, 27 ; 
width of aisles, 15; length of choir, 110; width of ditto. 35^; 
length of transept, 164; width of ditto, 254; length of Lady- 
chapcl, 88; width of ditto, 28; height of spire, 380; ditto 
of western towers, 230 ; ditto of nave, 84 ; ditto of aisles and 
chapels, 42; ditto of interior of central tower, 15*?; depth of 
chapels, 10. (Tho French foot is to the English in the pro- 
of Gd to 61, or nearly as 16 to 15.) 


The general character of tho architecture iswbat is termed 
by Rickman ‘Early English.' Tbo changes whwh mark 
the diflerent epochs in the progress of Gothic arcbiiccture 
were introduced into Normandie cavlior than into England. 
The w'est front, which opens upon a spacious cdosc, abvmt 
170 feet wide; the towers by winch it is flankc<l un* 
of dissimilar arcliiteeture, though of nearly equal liciglu. 
The sjiire which surmounts the central lower, and appeals 
over the centre of the west front, is of bold uud light con- 
struction. The summit of the west front is crowned liy a 
range of open soreens, with the lightest and most cicii.vnt 
tracery. There arc three doorways ‘deep in retiring inunld- 
iiigs:* tbc CAMitial one, winch is by far the largest, ‘projects 
like a porch before the otheis, and is surmounted by a 
gorgeous pyramidal canopy of open stone-work, in whose 
centre is a great dial, the lop of which partly conceals the 
rose window' behind. This porch is adorned with numerous 
statues in niches, and was begnn by the archbishop Georges 
d’Amboise, A.D. 1509. The side doorways are ohlii>ely 
pointed, and are much older. The western towers flank the 
church so as to leave throe sides free, and thus conduce to 
the great extension of the west front. The nortbeniinostof 
these lowers, called the tower of St. Remain or Roinanus, is 
one of the oldest portions of the church ; it has circular win- 
dows looking into the cloister court (the cloisters are nearly all 
destroyed), which are perhaps of the eleventh century. The 
soiilhermuost of the towers is of very rich pointed architec- 
ture, and was built at a much later period by aiclibislio]) 
Georges d’Amboise. A great bell, 33,000 lbs. weight, i-a-st 
by order of the same prolate and named after him, hung in 
this lower; it was of very inferior lone, and, after being 
cracked in 1780, was melted down at the lime of the Revo- 
lution, and cast into cannon. The doorway in the northern 
transept, called the ‘ Portal of St. Romain,’ is adorned with 
an endless vaiicty of fanciful sculptures. Tbc end of the 
uortbern tiansepl is flanked by tower.s, and in the centre is 
a magnificent rose window'. The southern transept bears a 
general resemblance to the uortbern, but has suffered mure 
from the violence of tho llugnenols and tlie Revolntionists. 
Tlie central tower is of the year 1201) ; it is low and compa- 
ratively plain; the spire, tlio fourtJi by which it lias liecn 
surmounted, was erected in 1821, in place of the former one 
destroyed hy lightning: it is desciibeil as being much more 
elegant than its prodecesswr, which, llioiigli not elegant, was 
remarkable lor the boldness of its arehilecturc. The fir^t 
spire was of stone, the second and lliiid, and, we believe, the 
pre'^enl one, of wood. The Lady chapel and the roof of the 
choir were finished in the sixleunlh century. 

The mlorior of the cathedral contains twenty-five cliapel^:, 
and many interosling monuments, including tlu)^e of Roilu 
and his son Guillaume or William 1. (Longue Epee), dukes 
of Normandie; but the efligies of these princes are of later 
date than their time. The tombs or cenotaphs of Henry 
tbo younger, son of Henry 11. ; of bis brother Richard 
Cam r do Lion (whose liearl W'as buried here); of Charles 
V. of France; of John, duke of Bedford; and others of in- 
terest, have been destroyed, partly by the religions and poli- 
tical troubles of sub.soqucnt ages, partly to make way for 
repairs and alterations in the building. The library w:L^ 
jilundered dnnng tho Revolution: the !»tairc:iso of tiie room 
which contained it remarkable for its delicacy and beauty. 
The extensive palace of tliii archbishop, adjoining the cathe- 
dral, contains some good paintings. 

The abbey church of St. Ouen is the noblest edifice in 
the pointed Gothic style in the city, and perhaps in Fiance, 
Its beauty caused it to be preserved in the general destruc- 
tion of the conventual churches at tbo Revolution, though 
it did not escape being plundered and desecrated. It had 
sutfered much from the hands of the Huguenots in 16(>2. 
The abbey to which it was attnehyd was founded in the sixth 
century, if not earlier; and the first church was dedicated 
to tho twelve apostles, but afterwards transferred to tlio 
patronage of Si. Ouen. The church was rebuilt in the 
Iw'elfth century, but a fire having destroyed it and the rest 
of tho abbey, except one tower, attached still to the present 
churcdi, it was again rebuilt in tbo fouiteientli and following 
centuries. It is a cruciform building, with a central tower, 
and two western towers, which jut out di.'igonally from the 
angles of tho western front, and were intended to be eon- 
nccled by a ])orch of three arche.s, extending along tho 
lower story of the western front: the towers have been 
rai>cd only to about fifty feet, and are imperfect. The light- 
ness and purity of the architecture ; the flying buttresses, 
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<vilh crocketed pinnacles and unusually lofty shafts ; the 
hoautiful south porch ; the laif^c roio or circular windows; 
the balustrade of varied quatrofoils round both the body of 
the church and the aisles; the painted windows, the whole 
of which have been preserved ; and tho rich central tower, 
terminated by a smaller octagonal tower, entitle this church 
to the highest admiration. Its diiucnsions arc as follows : 
they are little inferior to iho^i of the cathedral itself, and in 
some respects surpass it:-- Length of the church, 41G French 
feet ; of the nave, T.li ; of llic choir, 108 ; of the Lady-chapel, 
f>G ; of the transept, 130 ; width of the transept, 34 ; of navo 
without aisles, 31; of nave with aisles, 78; height of roof, 
100; of tower, ‘240. 

The church of St. Maclon is next in beauty to tlie cathe- 
dral and the church of St. Ouon. Tho chiirchos of St. Paul 
and St. Gcrv.'us, insignificant in Ihenisclvos, show some re- 
mains of the Norman stylo. Tho'^e of St, Patiico and St. 
Godard arc in a vitiated intcriuedialo style between Gothic 
and Roman. There are in all foui teon Catholic (six of them 
parish) churches, several of Roman architecture. There are 
also a Protestant consistorial church and a .Fews' syna* 
gogiie. 

The Palais de Justice, or court-house, built in tho 1 5th or 
16th cenluiy lor tho parliament of Rouen, forms three sides 
of a quadrangle, of wdiich the fourth side consists of an em- 
battled wall and a gateway of claboiatc architecture. It is, 
notwithstanding many faults, a hno specimen of Gothic 
architecture of a late period, in a stylo approximating to 
what 111 England is sometimes called the Tudor style. Se- 
veral of the apartments are admirable for their noble dimeii- 
Mons, just proportions, or carved and ornarnenled walls and 
roofs. In the Place de la Pucclle is a house, ITIdtel F’ollc- 
mUc, of similar architecture to tho Palais dc Justice, but far 
richer. It is ornamented with bas-reliefs or tablets, one 
series representing the interview of Henry VIII. and Fran- 
(;ois I. in the Ficldt of the Cloth of Gold. There are a town- 
hall, formerly an abbey, a clock-tower, and several other 
(lotliic buildings of less interest and importance : there are 
some remains of the anlicnt castle, and a very few frag- 
ments of the town wall. The Caserne Martainvillc, or bar- 
rack of Martainvillc. in the square of the Champ deMars, 
lias an inriposing front; tho Hotel Uieu, or great hospital, is 
spacious and airy ; and the ‘ Halles,’ or covered markets, arc 
considered to bo among tho iliiest in France. They sur- 
round on three sides one of the public squares, and form 
several conveniently arranged and extensive apartments. 
The Mercery Hall, or Halle des Ruuenner|,es, is 27‘2 
French or ‘290 English feet long by 50 French or .53 
English feet wide; the corn-market is 300 French or 320 
English feet long. A considerable number of fountains are 
disirihulcd through the streets and squares of tlic city, tw'o 
are (iothic, and of better architecture than tliercst; the 
fuuntain of La Croix de Pierre resembles the crosse.s erected 
by our own Edward I. to the memory of his queen Eleanor; 
that of F^a Crosse is of smaller size and more recent date. 
Tho fountain of La Place de la Pucelle consists of a plain tri- 
angular pedestal, wilh dolphins at the base, surmounted 
hy ii statue of .Feanne d’Arc in military costume; it marks 
the place of her execution. There arc iniiUTal springs'in 
two places: those of J^a Marquerie arc resorted to by a 
number of people ; they are clialybeate. La Bourse, or the 
E.xchange, sometimes called La^'CoursC'U- convert, from its 
being used only in unliuourahle weathor, the merchants at 
other times meeting in an uncovered enclosure adjacent to 
it, is a fine building on the (juay. 

The population of Rouen, in 18‘2G, was estimated at 
90,000; in 1831 it was 88,086; in 1836, 92,083. Rouen 
rank.s next to Lyon among the manufacturing towns of 
France; it is the principal seat of their cotton-manufacture. 
Cotton-yarn is spun, but not the finest sorts. In fact, iho 
manufactures of Rouen are chiefly designed to meet the 
wants of tho middling aiul humbler classes. The spinning- 
machines are worked hy manual labour, hy horses, by water, 
or hy steam. Weaving is actively carried on, and one class 
of the productions of the town is known hy the name of 
UrmennerieSt or Rouen goods; it comprehends chiefly 
checked and striped cottons for women's dresses, distin- 
guishable usually by certain predominant colours, violet, 
lilac, rose, and more commonly red. Since 1810 the manu* 
facuireof nankeens has been introduced and carried to a 
great cMcni. Uupin, in 1 8‘27, e.stiniatcd the quantity made 
parly at Gou.oyo pieces, of -IJ metres, or about 5 yards each. 
They are carefully made up to imitate tho India nankeens, 


under which character they are sold. Kerseymere.s aro 
manufactured from dyed wool mingled wilh white -cotton, 
so as to produce the shade of colour required. Dyeing cot- 
tons with 'I’urkey and Indian red, dyeing woollens, calico- 
printing, and bleaching by chemical processes ore carried on 
to a considerable extent. To the above manufactures may 
bo added dimities, inuslinsy lace, bed-ticking, woollen 
hosiery, silk and cotton velvet, fabrics of mingled silk ami 
cotton. From the increasing demand for labour, many of 
the Rouen manufacturers have been induced to send their 
raw materials into the departments of Somme, Pas dc Calais, 
Aisne, and Nord, to be manufactured there. The products 
of the looms of Roiien aro sent chiefly to the central parts of 
France. Paris, Lyon, Limoges, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
Marseille are the principal marts to which they are trans- 
mitted: from Lyon, Toulouse, and Marsoillo they are ex- 
ported to Germany, Italy, and the Levant. 

Besides tho woven fabrics, confectionary of high ropulc, 
o.spcciaily apple-sugar and apple-jelly, cards, pasteboard, 
paper-hangings, toys, hats, pottery, cards and conib.s, leather, 
glue, catgut, colours, chemical products, iieat*s-foot and seed 
oils, soap, brass wire, coimer sheathing, small sh()t, sheet 
lead, ami pitch are made. The western part of the city is tho 
mercantile part ; the centre is chiefly occupied hy retail 
traders ; and the eastern part is inhabited by tho manufac- 
turing population. The Faubourg St. Sever is also occujiicd 
by persons engaged in manufacture. In the northern ))arc 
of the town, and in the Faubourg Cauchoise, on the western 
side, the gentry and persons not engaged in business clnelly 
reside. Ship-building is carried on along the bank of the 
Seine. 

Tho river forms a commodious port, divided by the stone 
bridge into two parts; the upper devoted to the large boats 
whicli convey goods to Paris and other places higher up the 
river, the lower part to sea-borne vessels. The direct dis- 
tance of Rouen from the sea is about forty-five miles, but the 
length of the navigation is almost twice that distance. Thu 
influence of the tide is sensibly felt at Rouen ; and vessels 
of 250 or 300 tons can get up to the town. The ready com- 
munication of Rouen with llie capital and with other towns, 
cither hy the navigation of the Seine, or by the roads, which 
are very good, has made it a place of considerable trade, in- 
dependently of its manufacturing industry. The articles of 
trade are wine, brandy, cider, corn, fruits, &c. There aro 
six fairs in the year, two of them of fifteen days each. 

Rouen, besides being the capital of the department, and of 
an arrondissement, is tiie seat of an archbishopric, of ii 
Conr Royulc, of an Academic Uiiiversitai re, and of the head- 
quarters of the fourteenth military division. Thearchbisho])- 
ric is of great antiquity : the dioeeso comprehends the dcparl- 
ment of Seine Inferieure; the archbishop has for his sullVa- 
gans the bishops of Bayeux, Evreux, Scez, and Coulanoes, 
whose dioceses comprehend tho departments formed out of 
the antient province of Normandie. The (Jour Royule and 
the Academie XJniversitairo have jurisdiction over the de- 
partments of Eure ami Seine Infcrieiire, and the fouiteeiith 
military division includes thcdepurtmentsofSeinelnlt^ricuro, 
Eure, Maiichc, Calvados, and Ornc. GovcrnraeiU ollices, ad- 
ministrative, fiscal, or judicial, arc numerous; they includij, 
with others, a Cour Roy ale, a tribunal of commerce, a subor- 
dinate justiciary court, a mint, and a custom-house. The 
churches and other places of worship have been enumerated. 
There are two seminarie.s for the priesthood, a luciilty ol 
theology, a school of medicine, a royal college or school, with 
cabinets or museums of natural history arid natural phi- 
losophy, schools of drawing, painting, and navigation, and 
forty elementary schools. There are two miblic libraries, one 
of them, which is deposited in the town-liall, was estimated 
several years since to contain 70,000 vols. and 800 MSS. ; 
a gallery of paintings, some of them very good, also es- 
tablished in the town-hall; an excellent botanical gar- 
den, with much admired hothouses; a royal academy 
of * science, literature, and art ; societies of commerce, 
agriculture, medicine, pharmacy, a central society of 
agriculture, and a commission of antiquities. Among the * 
charitable institutions are four hospitals, including one fur 
the insane, and one for foundlings ; a savings’-bank, and a 
Protestant Bible Society, There are, besides these in.slilu- 
tions, a prison (the Bicetre), comprehending three depart- 
ments; three ranges of barracks, well kept public baths, 
and two theatres. 

Rouen was the birth-pUico of Corneille, his hrotivjr 
Thomas Corneille, Fontenollo, the Jesuit Sanadonf Wo- 
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chart, Jacques Basnagc, llio paiiitor Jouvenet, and the ar- 
chitect Biondcl. 

The arrondissenicnt of Rouen has an area of 502 sr|iiarc 
miles, .and coinprebeuds 155 communes ; it is divided into 
fifteen cantons or districts, each under a justice of the peace. 
The population in 1831 was 226,996 ; in 1836 it was 238,805. 

HQUERGUE, u province in Franco, forming the eastern 
extremity of the military government of Guieniie : it was 
bounded on the north by Auvergne ; on the north-east by 
Gevaudan. a portion of Languedoc ; on the cast by the dis- 
trict of tho O^vennes, also in Languedoc ; on the south- 
east, south, and south-west by other portions of J^an- 
guedoc ; and on the west by Quercy, which, like Rouerguc, 
was a part of Guienne. It was of considerable size, extend- 
ing about ninety miles from theCevennes in tho east, to the 
town of St. Antonin on tho Aveyron in the west ; and seventy- 
eight or eighty miles from north to south. Its capital was 
Rliodcz [Rhodkz], pop. in 1831, 8249; in 1836, 9685; 
and the other chief towns were Milhaud or Milhau 
[Milhait], pop. in 1831, 9806; St. AfFrique [Aveyron], 
pop. in 1831, 6336 ; in 183C, 6421 ; and Villefrancho[ViiiLK- 
vhanche], pop. in 1831, 9540; in 1836, 8738. The popu- 
laiioti given is for the whole coniniunc. The department of 
Aveyron comprehends nearly the whole of the province of 
Rouerguo ; tho physical features are described in the article 
Avkyron. Rouerguo was subdivided into Comt6 (do 
Rhodez?) in the north, chief town Rhodez ; La Haute 
Marche in the east and south, chief town Milhaud ; and 
La Basse Marche in the west, chief town Villefrunche. 

Rouerguo derives its name from tho Ruteni, a Celtic 
people who inhabited it. A few Celtic or Roman towns 
are known to liavc been within its limits : as Segodunurn, 
afierwarils Ruteni, now Rhodez ; Carentomagus, near 
Villefi'tuichc ; andCondatomagus, somewhere on the south' 
eastern border, near ibe Cevennes. On the downfal of the 
Roman empire this part of France underwent various 
changes, the possession of it being contested by the Visigoths, 
Franks, and the Ostrogoth 8 ofltal 3 % under their kiug Theu- 
(loric. It was afterwards incorporated with the duchy of 
Aquilaiiio. [(rUYKNNE.] From the lime of Charlemagne it 
wa.s goNorned by counts of Us own, who were a branch of 
the same family as tlie counts of Toulouse ; their power was 
very coiinderable. The county w'as afterwards united to tlie 
dominions of the counts of Toulouse. [Lano'uedoc.] The 
county of Rodez, which compiehended about a third part of 
Rouerguo, was held by a line of nobles, vassals of the counts 
of Toulouse; it was united early in the fourtcoiUh ccuitury 
to the ijouiily of Armagnac. It was seized by l»uis XI., 
and rcuniied to the crown about a.d. 1470. 

U()UFF^\CH. [Rhin, IIaut.] 

ROuLERS, or llOUSSELAER, is situated in tbc pro- 
vince of West Flanders, in the kingdom of Belgium, on tbe 
Mandel, a small river wbicJi falls into the Lys. The chief 
occupation of the inhabitants is the linen manufacture and 
bleaching of linen: there aro some sugar-refineries, and 
many persons are employed in the cultivation of llaxin tbe 
atljacent country. The pasture- land in the vicinity is rich, 
and the breed of cattle is very fine. A consitlerablc quan- 
tity of butter is exported. The number of inhabitants is 
about 9000. Roiiiers is eighteen miles south of Bruges. 
(Hdr.schelmarm ; Uasscl; Stein.) 

ROULOUL, the name of a bird whose position in the 
system has occasioned some dilforenco of opinion among 
ornithologists. 

Gmelin placed it among tho pigeons, Sparnnan among 
the pheasants, and Latham (the female) among the Tetra- 
ones. The form has been elevated to the rank of a genus 
under the names of Cryptonyx\ Temm., and Lipottyx, 
Vioill. 

Cuvier arranges it between llio pheasants and the great 
genus Tetrao, Linn. 

Mr., Vigors observes that the groups which compose tho 
Tetraonida? are cbieliy distinguished in modern systems 
from those of tho by their more simple appear- 

ance ; by tho absence, in fact, of those ornaments to tho 
pliimago, and those naked or carunculated appendages to 
the cheeks and head, so conspicuous in the latter Aimily, 
but which are reduced in the Tetraonidee to the mere space 
that encircles the eye. The still weaker conformation of the 
hind toe, he remarks, tends further to separate them. In 
iho TetraonidiX this member becomes shorter and gradually 
weaker, until it is completely lost in some of tho groups. 
In this point of view ho considers that the Teiraonidrr. hold 


an intermediate station between the PhasianidiT, where tho 
hind toe, although articulated hii;h on the tarsus:, is vet 
comparatively strong, and tho wIkto it" is 

generally if not alway.s deficient; and ho is of opinion 
that tho groups which compose the TpJranvidfP, correspond- 
ing with those which form the genus Tolrao of lannseus, scoin 
to be immediately united to the preceding fuimly {Phasm- 
nidm) by means of Crypionyx'^ which resembles thorn in the 
similar appendage to the plumage of the head. This group, he 
adds, leads directly to Briss., and the iruo Prrdi.r, 

whero it has indeed been generally arranged, and finm 
which it has been chielly separated by the dofalcaiitm of a 
nail to tho hinder toe. ( Oti the Natural Affinities that m/p 
fleet the Orders and Families uf Birdst ni Linn. Trans., 
vol. xiv.) 

M. Lesson arranges lie form as the first genus of the 
family Tetraoriidof, a position which it occupies in Mr. 
Swainson’s method. 

Mr. G. R. Gray {List of the Genera of Birds) places it in 
tho subfamily Perdicinfc, between the genera Ptiloptichus, 
Sw., and Ortyx, Stephens. 

Generic 67?«rr/c*/^r.— Bill strong, slout, compressed, con- 
vex above, curved towards the point ; nostrils longitudinal, 
placed in the middle of the bill, and covered by a naked 
membrane; orbits and lore naked; hind toe without any 
nail, not touching tho ground; wings short; tliird, fourth, 
and fifth quills longest. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus, — India and its 
islands. 

M. Lesson states that oniy one species is known ; hut Mr. 
Swainsou says that three or four species have been recently 
described— Cryptonyx niger, for instance. 

Example, Cryptonyx cri status {Cryptonyx coronaius, 
Tcmm.). 

This is tlie Rouhml de Malacca of Sonneiat. According 
to Mr. T. C. Eyton, the Malay native name is Bestiim. 
{Catalogue, of a Colleeiion (f Birds Jrom Malaya, 8tc., in 
Zool Proc., ‘l 839.) 

Description. — On the front a few long and floating 
hair-liko appendages. A thick crest dircided backwards 
covers the occiput; at its origin it is pure white, and then 
becomes fire- red. Forehead and uj»per parts of tho neck 
blackish-blue, on which tlie red patch round tlie o\e and 
that of the eommissnio of the bill are well defined. Upper 
part of the body eincrald-grten, lower part rich a/nre-blue; 
wings ruddy-brown; bill lead colour: and feet llesh- colour. 
Taii ^llort and but hllUi visible, its feathers black. Length 
about ten inches. 

Female. — No crest, but only tbe isolated hair-li!;e appim- 
dages of tlio forebcad. Head and neck deep brown : the 
wholly body uniform grass-green. Wings ruddy-brow ii, 
waved with brown. 

LiH^oliiy and Habits. — Tbesi: beautiful birds haunt tho 
great forests of Malaya, Sumatra, and Java. Wild an<l 
.shy, they avoid tlie Axcc of man, and arc kept in captivity 
with grout dilliculty. 



Cryptonyx cristatn^. Male in tbe t'rout ; female belnuil. 

ROUN D {rotundus\ from rota, a wheel) is a term which is 
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iiidisciiminately applied in common language to evcrylliing 
which has no very shiirp corners. Acvlnulcraml a sphere, 
a wheel and a ball, are c(|ually styled round. In geoinci ry ihe 
sphere, cylinder, and cone, aie ’someiimes denominated thu 
three round bodies, and it would certainly add much to many 
persons* power of describing shapes if they would learn the 
meaning of the terms circular, e\lnulrical, conical, spherical, 
spheroidal, and annular, for all of which llie term round is 
employed without any distinction. 

HOUND, a short vocal composition in three or more 
parts, ill the pciforniaiicc of which the first voice begins 
alone, singing to the end of the first part, then pusses on to 
tlie second, mid afterwards to the third, the other 

voices following successively the same routine, till all are 
joined togetlior, the round ending at the mark of a pause 
( ) or at a signal agreed on. Tliis is frequently, but 

most erroneously, called a caicht ami sometimes, not less 
incorrectly, a ‘ Canon in the unison.’ 

HOUND TOWER. Numerous lofty towers, tapering 
from llic base to a conical cap or roof, which crowns the 
summit, arc found in Ireland, and are almost peculiar to 
that country. That lliey arc of great antiquity appears 
from then* having been considered antieiit even in the 
twelfth century, when the British connoclion with Ireland 
began. Had they been then in actual use, it is not pro- 
bable that so accurato a writer as Giraldus Carnbrensis, 
who had been in Ireland, and circumstantially describes 
th'era, should not also have mentioned to what purpose they 
were applied. 

There aie 107 of these towers, ^r of the sites where they 
once stood, now known, and there is reason to believe they 
were formerly more numerous. Some of them arc still 
perfect, and prc.sorve their conical roofs ; but only one, the 
tower of Devenish, possesses the singular ornarnont of an 
obtuse crescent rising from the cone, and somewhat re- 
sembling what is called the trident of Seeva. 

Ardmore tower, near Waterford, had also, within the 
memory of man, this finishing ornament. In the other 
towers, the conical caps are tMllier more or less injured, or 
have altogether vanished. Some few arc lopped by battle- 
ments, but all tliese appear to be of more modern construc- 
tion I Inin the lowers, except Kilreo, in the comity of Kil- 
kenny, wliich seems to have betm built originally with a 
battlement; but as the stone roof is completely destroyed, 
tlicvc can be no certainty upon this point. 

The battlement on Tullsberin tower, in the same county, 
as well as the uppermost fifteen feet of the lower, is built 
in the early dove-tail style of masonry, of whudi the cora- 
parativoly modern church in the bame churchyard is built, 
and witli precisidy Iho same pattern of battlement, while 
the remainder of the lower is constructed of hammered 
stone, in the most perfect manner, each stone being an ac- 
curate segment of the circular courses of the building. 

This low-browed chureh of *] ullslierin was built by St. 
Kicran, early in the sixth century, at which time the ma- 
sonic art was in a very degraded slate, when compared with 
that which is shown in the erection of tho tower. Kildare 
tower also teriiiiiiales in a battlement, but that we know 
was ad<lcd to it in the eighteenth century, as was the battle- 
ment on Cloyne tower in 17*19. 

Though most of these round towers were evidently divided 
into stories, yet Cashel tower is smooth, and even polished 
on tho inside from top to bottoffi. I’hat at Ardmore was 
]dastcrcd with a very fine white and durable cement. The 
divisions are usually formed by projecting ledges for the 
Hooring joists, whicdi however in some instances were in- 
serted in squnre holes in the wall, where tho ends were 
still visible not many years ago. 

On each floor there is one very small window, and imme- 
diately below the conical cap four windows may bo traced 
in the greater number oftbwers; in one there are five and 
in a few six windows; and so many as eight appear in one 
or two of the towers, hut this is the largest number hithcrt6 
observed. In three or four of these buildings no windows 
appear in the upper story— only one small loop-hole— a con- 
vincing proof that they could not have been intended for 
campanili. In most of the towers the doors are at a consider- 
able height above the gil)und, in one even twenty-four feet, 
in several fourteen, and in others only eight, seven, or six 
fi et, but in none of them are there any traces to assist con- 
jecture as to the mode of reaching those doors, except in 
those where ihe door is on the ground, or raised from it by 
a couple of steps. 


Tho height of these towers varies greatly, one being 
only thirty-five feet, while the loftiest is one hundred and 
twenty, but tho common range is between eighty and a 
hundred feet. Some stand on circular bases, which form 
one or two deep slep!> round the tower. Thus Donough- 
mor(3 has a two-stop base, each step or plinth being com- 
posed of very large blocks of stone. Tho ba*?cment of 
Kell’s tower is square, and the stones arc of great size. 
Kilree and Aghavillcr, both in the county of Kilkenny, 
luive circular plinths fourteen inches deep, projecting six 
inches, and resting upon a square base formed of groat 
blocks of stone. 

The tower of Clondalkin, about five miles from Dublin, 
stands on massive stone-work; and St. Columb’s tower, at 
Loiidondorry, rises from a vaulted cTypt. So also does 
that at Ougluerard, in tho county of Kilkenny. 

In cxtc'rnal character all tho towers may be said to agree, 
since there is only one which does not taper, and in that case 
the tower is cylindrical throughout its entire height. It is 
nicely faced, inside and out, with coggle-stoiies, and filled 
up with rubble. ' 

Thougli all bear to each other the strongest family like- 
ness. there are many striking differences in the mason-work 
and in the minor del nils. 

The stones in some arc truly chiselled, and closely and 
beautifully laid in fine cement. Some are only coarsely 
haramereu, others merely* faced, and of various shapes and 
sizes, but still well fitted to each other. Some lowers are 
built of round coggle-stoues. In all the mortar is as hard 
as the imbedded stones. 

The above and various other little diversities prove that 
these remarkable structures were erected by various work- 
men and at divers times, and, as Giraldus C!nrlhlvnsi^ says, 
‘ac^cording to the manner of the country ;* hut this clearly 
implies that the rora of their erection must have pre- 
vailed through a very long period. 

Their situation on hill or dale is ef|nally variable, nor docs 
any ono circumstaued respecting their situations seem to he 
common to all, except their immediate vicinity to a snitill 
and very antient church, though in some instances this 
autient building has been replaced by a more modern 
fabric. 

It is a well known fact tliat the early missionaries usually 
chose the sites of Pagan places of worship for their churches, 
but it is not equally well known that the undoubted reln*s 
of Pagan places of w'orship remain in close association with 
these towers, and even in the same churchyard : the pillar 
Mono of witness, the tapwing sun-stone, the croinbac, tho 
fire-house, and the lioly spring of sacred water nccessui v m 
tho mystic riles, all these arc found along with the lower, 
and the littlo antient church within tho same narrow boun- 
dary. 

The speculations of antiquaries us to the objects of rear- 
ing these mysterious lowers have indeed been manifold — 
penilciiliarics, the abode of anchorites, beacon-towers,* alarm- 
posts, places of safety for goods, sepulchral steUo, bell- 
towers, &c. All tlicso theories have been nearly set at 
rest, and opinion seems now to vibrate between their being 
trumpet-towers, from wlience, by means of tlie great brazen 
trumpet, the people were invited to worship; or firo-towens, 
whero the sacred fires of Bel or Baal, who was undoubtedly 
worshipped in Ireland and Scotland, were kept alive, the 
tower itself being an emblem of the sun-beam or ray of 
heavenly fire. 

A third idea indeed has been lately suggested by Oriental 
scholars, that they are Buddhic in their origin, and sepulchral 
in their immediate application, and that they have been 
erected over the bones or relics of saints. 

Before closing this article, it should be mentioned that 
though these towel's are almost peculiar to Ireland, there 
are two in Scotland, but in that district which, in the very 
early ages, was in close and constant connection with Ire- 
land. 

In other parts of the world, as Andalusia, the Caucasus, 
Persia, and part of India, towers of all sizes and shapes, and 
in various situations, havo been discovered. As in all these 
there are some points of resemblance, they may all perhaps 
prove to be successive links of that long chain of evidence 
by which these mystorious buildings may be traced down- 
wards from their origin to the pagan rites of the Scoti or 
Irish. 

ROUNDHEADS, a name given to tho republicans in 
England, at the end of the reign of Charles I. and during tliie 
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Commonwealth. Tho name seems to have been first ap- 
licd to tlie Puritans because they wore their liair cut closc» 
lit to have been afterwards extended to tho whole repub- 
lican party. Tho Cavaliers, or royal party, wore their hair 
in lonji riiiRl^ts. [Cavalikr.] 

ROUSSEAU. JEAN BAPTISTE, was born in Paris. 
April C, 1670. His father, who was a shoemaker, furnished 
him with a liberal education. In 1688 he attended the 
French ambassador to the court of Denmark, and afterwards 
f^ame to England with Marshal Tallard. On his return to 
Pans he devoted himself to poetry. His first productions 
consisted chiefiy of satirical epigrams, most of which were 
pointed against contemporary writers. Ho thus created a 
number of enemies, and laid the foundation of that spirit 
of persecution which afterwards drove him from his native 
land. In 1704 his first comedy, *i^oCafc,* was performed. 
W’ith little success. This was followed, in 1606, by the opera 
of Mason, ou la Toison d'Or,* and, in 1697, by that of 
‘ Venus and Adonis,* both of which wore even moro unsuc* 
cessful than his first comedy. His next dramatic effort was 
i]»e comedy of ‘ Lo Flatieur,* wliich was brought out at tho 
Tlieutre Fran 9 ais, and was received with considerable up- 
])Ihusc, but did not command more than ten representations. 
It was then in prose, but lie afierwar<U put it into verse. 
He finished his dramatic career about four 3 ears afterwards 
with ilie comedy of ‘ Le CapricieuxI’ which met with an 
unequivocal condemnation, while Danchet's opera of *He- 
sione,’ which was brought out at the same time, was bril- 
liantly successful. For some lime previous to lliis, the Cafe 
Lament, in the Kuc D:iu()hinc, had been and still continued 
to he fioiiLientcd by La Motto, Saurin (Joseph), T. Corneille, 
Crebillon, Boindiri, Uouvseau, and other literary men; and 
R uis^eaii, who seems to have thought that a cabal had been 
formed among them lo ruin his piece and exalt the other, 
gave \ciii to his disappointed feelings in a satirical parody 
of some eouplets of the prologue to ‘ llesione.* The parody 
con^iflled or five couplets, confessedly by Rousseau, but they 
were followed by others still more calumnious, which were 
aimed at the frequenters of the Cafe Laurent, and these 
Were also atlributed to him by La Motto, Saurin, and 
Olliers, who belongeil to an opposite literary ])arty. To this 
charge he made no other reply than that of stating to his 
friends that they were not written by him; but withdrew 
himself from Iho meetings at the Caf 6 ; and there, for the 
prejioni, the matter ended. 

In 1 70.'1 we find Rousseau living in Paris with M. llouilhS 
director of the fimiuces, by whom ho was taken lo court, and 
introduced to the first society. About this tunc he began to 
write his * Sacred Odes,’ in accordance with the solemn piety, 
real or aifected, which Louis XIV. had reudered fashion- 
able at his court during the latter years of his reign. He 
is charged with composing licentious epigrams at the same 
time, lo suit the tuate of another class of his acquaintance. 
He w'as said to be 

• rftTotiH k la vMle, 

Dn'v id a la cour.* 

Ill 1710 the place left vacant by T. Corneille in the Aca- | 
demie Fran^aise was contended for by La Motto and Rous- 
Kcau, and obtained by the former. The approaching death 
of Boileau however wa.s expected soon to occasion another 
vacancy, and also to leave at tho disposal of tho court the 
pension which he had enjoyed, and which could only bo be- 
stowed upon an academician. Rousseau expected to fill 
the vacancy, and also aspired to the pension; La Motte 
however prepared to contend with him fi)r the latter. Such 
wa.s the stale of the two literary parties which then divided 
Paris, La Motto and Saurin being leaders of the onc^ and 
Rousseau of the other, when a new series of couplets made 
their appearance, more calumnious and indecent than the 
former, in which the frequenters of the Cafe Laurent, and 
especially La Motte, were attacked. ThesjC couplets were 
immediately attributed to Rousseau by his enemies; but he 
indignantly disavowed them; and having discovered the 
man who dropped them about tho streets, and drawn from 
him a confession that they were given to him by Saurin, he 
charged that gentleman before a court of law with having 
written them, but failed in establishing his charge by legal 
proof. Finding that ho was now placed in a dangerous 
situation, he withdrew to Switzerland; and on the 7 lh of 
April, 1712, an arr§t of parliament, given *par contnmace,* 
condemned him to perpetual banishment from France. 
Rousseau denied to the last that he had anything to do with 
these couplets: and Boindini to whom they were addressed. 
l\ C.. No. 1255. 


and who was much abused in them, always refused to be- 
lieve that they were Rousseau’s, and left a memoir wliich 
was published after his death (Brussels, 170‘2, I jmo.) in 
which he accuses Saurin, La Motte, and a jeweller of Paris 
of being the authors of them. 

From this time Rousseau’s life was passed in various 
' countries of Europe. The Comte do Luc, the French am- 
bassador to Switzerland. receiNod him under his protection, 
and admitted him to an intimacy which was only terminated 
by the death of that nobleman in I 740. Rousseau accom- 
panied De Luc to Baden in 1714, where he became known 
to Prince Eugene, who also took him under his patronage; 
and in 1715, when the Cuinie was appointed ambassador to 
Vienna, Rousseau wont wiili liini lo that city, where he re- 
tuained three years. 

Rousseau had left powerful friends in Paris, among whom 
the Baron de Breleiiil exerted himself with so much success 
as to obtain for him letters of recall, which were forwarded 
lo him in February, 1716; but Rousseau refused to avail 
himscdf of them, on the giound tliat they were granted lo 
him as an act of grace; whereas he required a public ac- 
knowledgment of the injustice of his sentence. In 1 720 lie 
went to Brussels, where ho became acquainted with Vol- 
taire, and they were very friendly for some time, but after- 
wards became bitter enemies, lii 1 72 1 he came to England, 
where lie pubh^lied a new edition of his works (1723, 2 vols. 
4lo.), which produced him about 2001 )/. This sum he un- 
fortunately invested with the O-^terid Company, whicli 
failed, and he again became dependent on his friends for 
support. He now returned to Brussels, and was received 
under tho protection of the Duke d'Aremberg, who, when 
he quitted Brussel.'* in 1733, .settled a pciisio.i upon him. 

In 1738 Rousseau became desirous of returning to 
France, and made interest to procure the same letters of 
recall which, more than twenty years before, he had nnlig- 
nantly rejected, but he could not obtain them. He how’ever 
ventured to visit Paris inco^mio : but though the autlio- 
rilies shut their o>es to Ihi.s infraction of the law, they gave 
him no hope of being recalled. After remaining a few 
months in Paris, he returned to Brussels, where he died, 
March 17, 1741. 

The first collected edition of his works was published by 
himself, after his banishment, at SoltMire, in Swii/criarid ; 
the next was that of London, 2 vols. 4to, 1723, which wa.^ 
reprinted at Paris in 1 743, and was again rcprmled at Paris 
ill 1757, with a 5th volume, containing the licentious epi- 
grams, many of which were no doubt properly asenbed lo 
him, and also tho notorious coupleLs, engraved in imitation 
of the hand in which they were written. The moat complete 
edition of his works (not including the licentious epigrams), 
was published at Brus.'aels in J 743, under the superinten- 
dence of M. Seguy, 3 vols., large 4 to , with the author’s last 
coiTcction.s. It coiiMsts of his poems, hi.s dramatic piecc.s. 
and a collection of his letters. There is a beautiful edition 
of his works, 5 vols, 8 vo., Paris, LefSvre, 1620. There are 
several other editions. 

Joan Baptiste Rous.seaii stands indisputably at the head 
of the lyric poets of Franco. His pocm.s ronsi.st of— ‘Odes 
Sacrecs,’ I book; ‘Odes,* 3 books; ‘ (.’un laics,' 1 book; 

‘ E pit res ,’ 2 books; ‘ Allegories,* 2 books; ‘ Ejngra mines,* 
3 books; and ‘ Poesies Diversos,’ 1 hook. Rousseau’s dra- 
matic pieces, us may bo inferred from tho manner in which 
they were received by ’he public, are of little value. Ills 
epistles, allegories, and miscellaneous poems are perhaps 
not much inferior lo Boileau iu strong sense and elegaiu e 
of versification, but arc inferior lo him in wit. His epi- 
grams are neat and sparkling, and the satire is directed to 
its mark with an aim that seldom fails. His fame howe\cr 
rests upon his odes and his cantatas. His sacred odes are 
free imitations of the Psalms of David, not so close as trans- 
lation nor so wide as paraphrase'. Too many of his uilu r 
odes are addressed to kings, ministers, and generals, uinl 
relate to events of temporary interest. His best odes how- 
over are distinguished by boldne.ss and justnes.s of ilioughi ; 
by simplicity of expression, by fullness and distinct no*'^ of 
imagery, without being overloaded with it; by an carne.'*t- 
ness and enthusiasm which seem to spring spoiUancuusly 
from the feelings of the poet; ahd by a splendour and 
harmonious richness of diction in wliich lie seems to have 
no rival among French poets. His can talas are a species 
of ode of which pare is adapted for recitation and part for 
singing. They are beautiful compositions. Some of them 
may be said to approach the sublime, if they do not roach it ; 

VoL. XX.-2 U 
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and others, which are of a lighter character, arc exceedingly 
gracel’iil. 

{Biographic Unircrselle : Dictiomiaire <h la Conversa- 
tion ; Auger, Essai Biographiipm H Cri/iqne.) 

ROUSSEA'U, JEAN JACQUES, born at Geneva in 
171 ‘2, was the son of a wutchuiakor. While yet ii child he 
lost his mother, and his father lja\ing married again, young 
Rousseau was removed from liis palenial rod, and after 
veinaiiiing for some time at a village school in the ncigh- 
h»)iirh()()d of Geneva, was apprenticed to an engraver, a 
coarse man, whose brutal ticaiuient tended to sour a temper 
naturally irritable and moro-e. The boy became addicted 
to idle habits, and to lying and pilfering. At last, through 
fear of i)uiiisliinent for some act of misconduct, he ran away 
from bis master, and wandered into Savoy, where, finding 
himself de.'.t it u to, he applied to the bishop of Annecy, on the 
plea of wishing to become a convert to Catholicism. The 
bishop recommended him to Madame de Warons, a Swiss 
larly, who, being herself a coinert to Catholicism, had set- 
tled at Annecy. Through her kind assistance he obtained 
the means of proceeding to Turin, where he entered the 
college of the Cateeluimein, and aficr going through a pre- 
paratory course of rcligioii'r instruction, lu* abjured the Re- 
formed religion and became a Roman Catholic, But as be 
refused to take orders, he was di'^missed from the establish- 
ment. and left to his own resources. Accordingly he be- 
came a domestic .servant, but his want of discretion and 
self-contiol rendering him unfit for his situation, ho left 
'furiii and recroased the Alps. He found Madame de Warcus 
vosuling at a country-house near Chiimbcvy, who received 
him kindly, and atrorded him support and protection in her 
own house during the next ten > cars. Of his foolish, pro- 
tbgale, and ungrateful conduct tliiniig a great part of this 
poiiod he has given an account in his ‘ Confessions.’ Ailer 
many absences and many returns, heipiittcd her finally in 
1 740, with letters of iiilroduclioii for some jiersons at Jaoii 
JTe actcvl in snccessioii as preceptor, musician, and \ivivate 
secretary to the French envoy to Vcinco, whom he followed 
to that city. From Venice he came to Paris, in 174j. On 
alighting at an inn, he hcc-inic accpiainted vMtli a servant 
girl, 'riioreso Levassour, with whom he formed a connection 
winch lasted for tlie vest of his life. He alteiujjtcd to com- 
]iose music for the stage, but lie did not succeed in selling it. 
Ills next employ mcMit was as a cltuk in llio office of M. 
Dupin, formier-gciicral, wliere liowever he did nut romain 
long. In 1748 he became actpiainted with ATadame 
d’Epinay, who proved one of his steadiest and truest friends. 
At lier house he formed the acquaintanco of D'.Membert, 
Diderot, and Condillac, and by Iheia he was engaged to write 
articdes for the * Encyclopedic.’ 

One day he read lu an advcrlisemcMil that a prize was 
offered by the Academy of Dijon for tlu; host essay on the 
question — ‘ Whelhcr the progiess of science and of the arts 
has been favourable to the morals of mankind?’ Roii?.seau 
determined to siqiport the nifgativc, an<l Diderot encou- 
raged, hut did not originate, his determination. Ho sup- 
ported his position in a style of impassioned eloquence, and 
obtained the prize. His success confirmed him in lii.s bias 
for jiaiMilox and exaggeration, and henceforth ho suerpod to 
Jiavc adopted as a general principle tliat the extreme oppo- 
site to wrong must of necessity he right. His opera, ‘Le 
Devin dll Village,* w’as played before Louis XV., at the 
Court Theatre of Funlainobleau. Rousseau was in one of 
the boxes with a gentleman of ihc court. The king, being 
pleased with the otiera, ex^ucssod a desire to see the author, 
which being signified to Rousseau, his shyness took alarm, 
and he actually ran away out of the house, and did not stop 
till he reached Paris. He had neither easy manners noi* 
facility of address, and his own acute feeling of these de- 
ficiencies tormented him«thi'onghout life, and tended to per- 
petuate and increase his natural awkwardness. In order to 
hide these imperfections, he affected disregard of manners, 
and put on the appearance of a misanthropist, which he in 
reality was not. He lived chiefly by copying music, and 
several persons w'ho knew his straitened circumstances 
sent him work, for which they offered him three or four 
times the usual rcmunerntioii, but he never would accept 
anything beyond the accustomed price. 

In 17.53 he wrote his ’ Lettre sur la Musi(|ue Fran^aise,* 
which sortdy wounded the national vanity. His next pub- 
lication, a letter to D'Alembert, ‘ Sur les Spectacles/ gave 
rUc lu a controversy betw'oen them. Ho wrote also u ‘Dis- 
cours sur rOrigino do l'[nogalit6 parmi les Hommes*’ which 


wna admired for its clo(|Ucnce ; but his usual paradoxical 
vein runs through the whole composition. Rousseau asserts 
that man is not intended for a social state ; tliat he has a 
bias for a solitary existence, and that the condition of the 
savage in his native wilds is a true slate of freedorn, and the 
natural slate of man, and that every system of society is an 
infraction of man's rights. He also maintains that all men 
are born equal, in spite of the daily evidence which we have 
of the inequalities, physical and moral, observable even in 
childhood. This idea of the equal rights of men, derived 
not from reason or religion, but from his fiivourite theory of 
man’s equality in a stale of nature, Rous.seau afterwards 
do\ eloped more fully in his ‘ Contrat Social,* a work which, 
after leading astray a number of people, and causing con- 
siderable mischief, is noiv regarded by all sound thinkers as 
a superficial essay. [Roma-GNOSi.] It is a curious fact that 
Rousseau, after reading the works of Bcrnardin do St. 
Pierre, had observed that in all the projects of society and 
government of that writer there ivas the fundamental error 
of ‘ supposing that men in general and in all cases will con- 
duct themselves according to the dictates of reason and 
justice, rather than according to the impulse of their own 
passions or wa>vvard judgment.’ 

In 17o6 Roussoan, at the invitation of Madame d’Epinay, 
took up his residency at her country-house called 1* Her- 
mitage, in the pretty valley of Montmorency near Paris. 
Here lie began to write his celebrated novel, ‘Julie, oil la 
Nouvelle HeloVso,* which ho finished in J 7o0. It is of little 
value as a work of imsigmution or invention, but as a spe- 
cimen of impassioned eloquence it will always be admired. 
Rou'sseau. while he wrote it, was under tlie inllueiice of a 
\iolciit attachment for Madame d’Hoiidetot, sister-in-law of 
Madame d'Epinay; and this passion, absurd and hopeless 
1 hough it was, served to iiispire him during the progiess of 
hi!» w’ork. 

‘La Nouvelle HcloV^e* has been censured as tending to 
render vice an object of interest and s>mpatliy. 'I'he cha- 
lactor of the hero is culpable, for be forgets tlie obligalioiis 
of hospitality, and betrays the coiilidonrc reposud m liim. 
But here we again perceive the iiilluence of Rousveau’s 
favourite paradox ; for, in a stale of nature, sindi as Rous- 
seau fancied it, the relative position of St. Preux, his pupil, 
and her parents would not have been the same as in the 
novel, for they would have all been savages tugolluM*, and 
tile intimacy of St. Preux with Julie would liave been a 
matter of course. Rousseau liow’over, by the character 
which he has dixuvn of Julie after she becomes a wife, lias 
paid a just homage to the sacrtMlness of the marriugo bond, 
and to the importance of conjugal duties, wliicb constitule 
the foundation of all society. Rousseau admired virtue 
and felt its value, though ho did not always follow^ its rules. 
He says of himself, that afier much rellection, perceiving 
nothing but error among phil(»sophers, and opprc>sion and 
misery in tlie social slate, he fancied, in the delusion of his 
pride, that ho w'us horn to dissipate all ])rejudiccs. But then 
he saw that, in order to have his advice listened to, his con- 
duct ought to correspond to his principles. It wa.s probably 
in compliance with this growing sense of moral duly that 
at last he married the woman whom he had so long been 
living with, who had then attained the age of forty-seven, 
and who, as he himself says, did not possess either mental 
or personal attractions, and hud nothing to recommend her 
except her attention to him, especially in his fil.s of illnoss 
or despondency. Ho also repented in the latter years of 
his lifoof having sent his illegitimate children to the found- 
ling hospital. 

Rousseau’s ‘Emile,*’ which appeared in 1702, con- 
tained a new system of education. He gives many good 
precepts, especially in the first part of the book, which 
was productive of a beneficial change in the early treat- 
ment of children in France: it induced mothers’ of tlio 
higher orders to nurse their chihlren themselves; it caused 
the discontinuance of the absurd practice of swad- 
dling infants like mummies; it taught parents to appeal to 
the feelings of children* and to develop their rational facul- 
ties rather than frighten them into submission by bl(/ws 
or threats, or terrify them by absurd stories. In these 
respects Rousseau was a benefactor to children, but as ho 
proceeded in his plan for older \)oys, he became involved in 
speculations about religion and morality, which gaveoftcnce 
both to Roman Catholics and Protestants. The parliament 
of Paris condemned the book. The archbishop issued a 
‘mandemeiit’ against it. The States-General of Holliin^ 
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proscribed it; and tho council of Geneva bad it ljurntby 
the hand of Iho executioner. Tho pubhcaliou of his 'Coii- 
Irat Social,’ which took placo soon after, added to the out- 
cry against him, in consequence of which Rousseau left 
Paris and repaired first to Yvoidun, but the senate of Bern 
ordered him to quit tho territory of the republic. He then 
went to NciJcbAtol, of winch Marshal Keith was governor 
for the king of Prussia. Keith received him kindly, and 
Rousseau took up his residence at I^tiers in tho Val de 
Travers, whence he wrote a reply to the archbishon of 
Paris, and a letter to the magistrates of Geneva, in winch 
he renounced his citizenship. In his retirement ho wrote 
tho ‘ Lettres 6critcs de la Montague,* being a series of stric- 
tures on tho political and ecclesiastical government of 
Geneva as it then was. This work increased the irritation 
against the author, a feeling which spread even among the 
villagers of Moticrs, who annoyed then* eccentric vi.Mtor in 
various ways, w'hich liowever the suspicious temper of Rous- 
seau probably oxaggerated. He removed to the little island 
of St. Pierre in the Lake of Bienne, where he assumed, 
no one knows why, tho Armenian eosluine. Being sent 
away from thence by an order fr(»m the sonatoof Bern, he 
accepted the kind invitation of David IJimio, who olfered 
him a quiet asylum in England. Rousseau arrived in Lon- 
diMi in January, 17Cfi, and the following Mai eh went to 
Wootlon in Derbjslurc, where lluine had procured him a 
private residence in the house of Mr. Davenport. It was 
no! long however before Rousicau qiiai relied both with 
Hume and Daven}Jort, and suddenly relurncd to France. A 
letter had appeared in the nowspatiers heaniig the uanio of 
Frederic of Prussia, and rcflecliiig severely upon Rous- 
seau’s moral iiifnmiticH. Rousseau accused Hume of be- 
ing II. e author or planner of the pretended conimunicain*n. 
In \ain did Hume piotest that he knew ^lolhing of the 
luatter. At la*,! Horace Walpole acknowlotlgod liiiuscU’the 
author of the ollensivo letter. Rousseau however would 
not hepacilied, and ho continued to eliiirge Hume with the 
blackest de'>igns against, him. The coirospoinleuce that 
passed betw'eon the parties lias boon published in the com- 
])lele editions of Rousseau’s works. Rousseau afterwards 
appeared to have acknowledged that during his residence in 
England he lutd been subject to tits of insanity. 

After his return to France, Rousseau led an unsettled life, 
ol\en changing Ins place of residence, till 1 770. lie pub- 
li-'hed in the mean time a ‘ Dictioiinairo iloMuaique,* winch 
was considered to he b ;lh imperfect and obscure. He then 
returned to Pans, and took lodgings in the Rue Phitrierc, j 
which has since been called Rue J. J. Rousseau. He was i 
left undisturbed by the auihorilio.s, but be was cautioned, I 
as there was still a pro.secntion pending against him on ac- 
cuunt of his * Emile,’ not to make hiinsolf conspicuous in 
public, an advice which seemed to prudueo the cuiiliaiy 
ell'eci upon lus wayward temper. He now fell into a real or 
ufl’ecled slate of misanthropy, fane.)ing that evcr}bod\ was 
Conspiring against biin,and he complained at the same time 
of acuic mtMiial siitlering. Bjron, who in his menial bias 
liad some points of resemblance with Rousseau, thus de- 
scribes him : 

* Ilis liftf w.m ono long \»:»r willi 
Or I'lU'iicU by biuMt'lf buiiUhi'd; fur Iriii taiiul 
ilml };ruwu su>j>ic’ioii's sanctum y, niul i-liusu 
Fdi it'> unn ciiuU satiitli o, Iha kind, 

'Oou i»hoin he witik lury btiikn,;:c aitd blind, 
llnf he was phivn/ied '»lie’.c'ft»re, in.iy loi.iw ? 

Since tuus.‘ iniyljt be which skill cnuhl hcmw iiiul; 

Ilut he was |>hrnn2ied by disease or woe. 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears a rcasonic^f shov'. 

Fur then lie was inspired, and from Uhi came, 

As from the Pyihi.iii m)stiR cuvo uf yutc, 

ThoM* craclus which set tho worlilin llamc, 

Nor ceiuicil to burn till kini^doms were no more.* 

llui'uld, ('aatoiii.) 

One of Rousseau's grievances was that he thought 
the French ministers bail imposed restrictions upon his 
writing. One of his friends applied to the duke of Choi- 
seul on the subject. The duke’s answer, dated 1772, i.s as 
follows: ^If ever t have advised M. Rousseau not to pub- 
lish anything without my previous knowledge, of which fact 
1 havo no remembrance, it could only have been with a 
view to .save him from fresh squabbles and annoyances. As 
now however 1 have no longer the power of protecting him 
(tho duke had just resigned his premiership), I fully acquit 
him of any engagement of the Bort.\ 

As Rousseau grew old and inftrm* tho labour of copying 
music became too irksome, and all his income consisted of an 


annuity of 1450 livros, not qnilo 00 pounds sterling. His 
wife was aho in bad health, and piovisKjns mcio very dear, 
and he found that he could not remain in Pans, 'tho 
quis de Girardin, being informed of this, kindly oflVred Hons- 
seau a permanent habitation at his chateau of ErinL-nun- 
ville near Chantilly. Rousseau ucccplid for his rcsideuec 
a detached cottage near the family mauMon, whitliLM* ho 
removed in May, 1778. In this new abode he iqipeared for 
onco contented. Ho used lo botanise in the neighbourhood 
with one of the sons of the inarquis. On the fn-^i of July 
he went out as usual for the purpose, but letuiiied ho. no 
fatigued and ill. The next moining after breakl‘ci5.t lu: 
went to hi.s room to dress, a.s he intended to ])a> a to 
Madame de Girardin, hut lie foU exhausted, and his wife 
coming in gave the alarm. Mailamc de Girardin i-aine tu 
once lo see him ; hut Hoiis;jeain whilst tlianking her for 
all her kinilnc.^s, heggi-d of her to return to her hou-e, 
and leave him for ih'o ,)ioseni. Having letjuesteil his 
wife to sit by bun, he begged her forgiveness lor an) pain 
lliat be might have caused her, and said that he died in 
pcaee with all the woild, and that he trusted in the mercy 
of God. He asked her to i‘pen tho window, ‘that he niigliL 
onco more behold the lovely verdure of the fields.’ ‘How 
pine and beautiful is the sky,’ observed be: ‘there is not a 
cloud on it. Ihope the Almighty will receive n;e there.’ 
So .saying, he fell with his face to the ground, and when hf 
Mils raided, life was extinct. His dealFi wa-j pnivly luilunil, 
and not in consequence of suicide, as was said i>y some. Ho 
MU- buried, aceording to bis recpusl, in an i-land slKuled l)\ 
poplars, in the lillle lake of the park of Kimeiionville, jiiid 
a ]»lain marble inoiiument was laisod to Ins ineniiU). 

He had begun to write hi-, amdbiograpliy mIkii he Mas m 
England, unTer the title of Ins ‘ C!i)iifes''Uiiis.’ J’li’s Mink 
contains many exceptionable pa-s-sagos; il ought to hcoli- 
seru‘d liOMcver tlial he did nut intend ,il fiir publuatum 
iinlil the )ear IMIO, judging that the persons nv o*! med m 
it m’ouH then be di*ad ; but through an abuse ol ( oiifwleiuc 
on the t»ari of the depo-itavies of his MS., il was puldislied 
in 1788. Kous'ieau cannot bo called a bad man. He did 
not, like Voltaire, sneer at religion and moralily. He uas 
sceptical, but bad no fanatical hain rl of Chusuaiiit) ; on 
the eunfraiy, he adiniud and praised the moialiti of the 
gospel, ‘f ackiunvliMlgc,’ he says in the ‘Emile,’ ‘that the 
majesty of the Scriptures astoni-.lies me, that llie holiness of 
the gospel speaks to my heart, l-oolv at the books of iho 
philo.-ophei ^ ; with all their ])OTUp, how little they appear by 
the side of that one book! Can a book so simple and yet mi 
sublime be tho work of nieri? How prejudiced, luiw uhnd 
that man must he, wdio can couqtare the son (d‘ Soplin*- 
iiiseus (Socrates) with the son of .Mary !’ With such senti- 
ments Roiissoau could not long agree Milh Didovoi, Hehe- 
tins, D’Holbuch, and their colene. They ridiculed him jisu 
Ingot. Vullairo, on his pait, coarsely abused him on niau> 
occasions, it is hchcMid from hteiary jealousy; hut Rvms- 
seau never retorted. ‘ I have spent my life,* says Roiii^seau, 
‘amongst infidels, without being seduced by ibein; I l.-.- 
teeined and loved several of them personally, and yet I heir 
doctrines were insufferable to me. 1 told them repealed h 

that 1 could not believe them 1 leave lo ni\ 

friends the task of constructing the M'orld by chance. I ikid 
ill the very architects of this new-fangled world, in spite of 
lhem<clves and their arguments, a fresli proof of a God, 
Cieator of all.* 

Through hia deficient odueatioii, and his infinnilies of 
judgment and temper, Rousseau was totally unfit lo be a 
political writer. He sol a pernicious example to nuiii) 
others, who were still less qualified by proper study to con- 
sider Ibcniselves as legislators .and reformers. Rousseau by 
bis eloquence misled the understanding; Voltaire by hi.-> 
sneers and libaldry destroyed all .moral leeling. Both Mil- 
lers exerted si great inlliieiiee on the geiievatiun which tliey 
saw grow up, and which aftcYward-s effected tlic gicai 
French revolution; and yet Rousseau might mcU di.scl.uin 
ail iuleiilioti lo coiitnbiile to such a ralaslri»phe. Winle 
Helvetius maintained the principle that ' any action be- 
comes lawful and virtuous in Ihe'fiuilieranee of the pub- 
lic weal,* Rousseau sa>s that * the public Meal is nothing 
unless all llio individuals of society are t-afe and pro- 
tected.’ And elsewhere he says that if the altainmenl of 
libtTly should cost the life of a single man, il would bo 
mo dearly bought. He also said, speaking of his * Contra i 
Social,’ ihaL it was not written for men, but for angels. M. 
Angar one day introduced liU son lo Rousseau, saving that 

2 (5 2 
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hfi liad been educated according lo the principles of llio 
"Kmile:’whcn Uousseau gruttly replied, ‘So much the 
woipo for you and for your son tooT All these circumstances 
serve to show the real character of Rousseau’s mind. 

Rousseau set to music about one liundrcd French ‘ Ro- 
mances,* some of them very pretty, which he published under 
the title of ‘Consolations des lui^cl■es de ma vie.* He was 
pus.'<ioiiatelY fond of music, though he seems not to hdve at- 
tained a profound knowledge of the subject. 

There have been several editions of Rousseau’s works: 
those of Lefevre, vols. 8vo., 1819-20, and of Lcquieu, 
21 vols. 8vo.. I.S2I-2, are considered the best. 

The town ofGcncNa has raised a bronze statue to his 
memory in the little island where the Rhone issues from 
the lake, which is a favourite promenade of the citizens. 

ROUSSILLON, a province of France, coinciding with 
the (h‘|)arlinent of Pyrenees Oricntales, under which it is 
de^ciibod. It obtained its name from the town called by 
the Romans Rusc.ino, and afterwards Rosciliuna, now Tour 
de Roussillon, near Perpignan. It was subdivided into 
Roussillon, properly so called, chief town Perpignan ; Le 
Valespir, chief town Prats de Mollo ; Le Conllent, chief 
town Villefranche ; Le Capsir, chief town Puyvalador; La 
Cerdagno Fran9ai.sc, chief town Mont Louis ; and J.,a ValRo 
de Carol, chief |)lacc Carol. [Pyreneks Orientalks ] 

Its condition under the Uoniaiis is mentioned elsewhere. 
[Pyrenees Orikntales.] The country came afterwards 
into the hands of the Visigoths, the Saracens, and the 
Franks. In the ninth and tenth centuries it was united 
with the county of Ampurias in Spain : but towards the 
close of tlie tenth century they w’crc separated. In 1173 
this county was bequeathed, by its count Gt’raid or Guinard 

11., to Alphonso, king of Aragon. It was ceded by John 
II. of Aragon lo Louis XL of France, in plcMlge for the re- 
pa) ment of money borrowed ; hut restored by Charles VIII. 
to Ferdinand the Catholic. In the reign of Philip IV. 
of Spain, the inhabitants of this province joined the 
Catalans in their resistance to the Count-Duke Olivarez. 
The French, who had early fomented the rebellion, after- 
wards openly took part in it, and ultimately obtained pos- 
scs^sioii of Roussillon, which by the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
A.D. 1650, was ceded to them. 

JWUT. [Riot.] 

ROVERE'DO. [Tyrol.] 

UOVIGNO. [Illyria; Istria.] 

ROVl'GO, t/ie Province of, in the Lomhardo-Venetian 
kingdom, is hounded on the north by llie province of Padua, 
from which it is divided by the Adige ; east by that of 
Venice, west by the provinces of Verona and Mantova, and 
south by the ])apal province of Ferrara, from which it is 
separated by the Po. The length of the province of Ro- 
vigo is 35 miles from cast to wes^ and its greatest breadth 
is about 1 5 miles. The surface is flat, and is crossed by 
various canals, which communicate with the Po and the 
Adige. 

The principal towns of the province are: — I, Rovlgo, the 
capital of the province, a bustling modern k)wn, with about 
7000 inliabitants, a collegiato cliurcli, the Palazzo del Po- 
desta, or government-liousc, and cluirch dedicated to the 
Virgin, with some good paintings. Luigi Cclio Richeno, 
who took the surname of Rliodiginus, a learned man of the 
sixteenth century, and author of iho ‘ Aiitiquo) Leclioncs,’ 
was a native of Rovigo. 2, Adria. 3, Budia, a small town, 
with a manufactory of fine pottery. 

The province of Rovigo produces abundance of corn, hay, 
Iiemp, pulse, and fruits. Its population amounted to 

135.000, by the census of 1833. (Serristori, Statistica.) 
ROWAN-TREE, or ROAN-TREE, is a species of Pyrus, 

known also under the names of the Fowler’s service-tree and 
mountain ash. Its Latirf name, R aucuparia,&\n{ its various 
modern designations, iiave been given to it on account of the 
general use made of its fruit for the purpose of decoying birds 
into traps. It is much cultivated, both on account of its valu- 
able wood and rapid growth. It is known from the other 
species of Pyrus by its slightly glabrous serrated leaflets and 
its globose fruit. It is found in most parts of Europe, in 
the north-west of Asia, in Nova Scotia, and other regions 
of tlio northern parts of North America, and in the 
i:&laml of Japan. It does not however attain equal niagiii- 
tu(lc in all climales. In its most northern localities and 
alpine kiI nations it is alow shrubby bush ; whilst in southern 
districts it ibnns a handsome tree, growing to tho height of 
twenty or thirty feet. The finest trees in this island are 


found in the Western Highlands and on the west coast of 
Scotland. This tree has enjoyed from remote times a dis- 
tinguished reputation. A belief in its power against witch- 
craft and evil spirits of all kinds seems to have been 
prevalent at a very early date ; and, according to Lightf^t, 
in his * Flora Scotica,’ it was till a late period held in high 
reputation in Scotland as a charm against evil influence. 
It is through a hoop of this wood that sheep are made to 
pass night and mOrniiig as a preservative against evil 
spirits. 

Tho rowan-tree is a graceful tree, with an erect stem and 
orbicular head. It grows very rapidly for the first three 
or four years of its existence, and, on this account, it is well 
adapted for planting with young oaks, which it protects till 
they grow above it, when it is destroyed by their shade. It 
also forms excellent coppice- wood, the shoots being adapted 
for poles and for making hoops. The bark is used bj tan- 
ners. Tlie leaves, when dried, have been sometimes used 
ill the north of Europe as a substitute for wheat in times of 
scarcity. It is prized next to yew for making the bow. In 
Wales it is as religiously planted in churchyards as the 
yew is in England. 

Tho rowan-tree will grow in almost any situation, being 
found on the sea-shore and the tops of mountains, lienee 
it IS a valuable plant for growing in places exposed to 
the sea or in very open situations. It llouri.>>hcs best in a 
free soil, near water, and in open airy spots, especially in a 
moist climate. 

ROWE, NICHOLAS, an English dramatic poet, was 
born at Little Beckford in Bedfordshire, in 1C73, His father 
was John Rowe, of an old Devonshire family, and a .serjeant- 
at-law of some eminence in his day. The son was educated 
at Westminster under Busby, and chosen one of the king's 
scholars. At *1110 ago of sixteen he was removed from 
school by his father, and entered as a student of tlie Middle 
Temple. He studied law for about three years, when, being 
left his own master by his father’s death, he began to turn 
his attention lo poetry, and withdrew himself from the less 
attractive reading of his profession. When he was twenty- 
five years of age he produced a tragedy, called ‘ The Ambi- 
tious Slep-Mollicr,* which was very well received ; and in 
1702 appeared * Tamerlane,’ in which play, according lo the 
taste of the time, j/ouis XIV. and William HI. are repre- 
sented respectively by Bajazet and Tamerlane. 

This tragedy obtained great popularity, from its connec- 
tion with the politics of the day. In 1703 was published 
‘The Fair Penitent;* and in the interval between this dale 
and his death he wrote * Ulysses,* ‘ The Royal Convert/ a 
comedy called ‘The Biter,* which proved a failure, ‘Jane 
Shore/ written professedly in the style of Shakspi re, though 
with little of Shaksperc's manner, and lastly ‘Lady Jane 
Grey.’ In the mean lime he had other avocations besides 
poetry: wo find him in the office of under secretaiy for 
three years when the duke of Newcastle was secretary of 
state, and after having been made poet-laurcatc ut the 
accession of George I., lie was appointeil one of the land- 
surveyors of the customs of the port of London. He was 
also clerk of the council to the prince of Wales, and was 
made secretary of the presentations by lAird Chancellor 
Parker, afterwards Lord Macclesfield. Rowe died Decem- 
ber fi, 1718, aged forty-five, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. lie was twice married, and had issue by both 
wives. Besides the plays enumerated, he wrote short ])ocms, 
a translation of Lucan, and of Quillet’s * Callipsedia.* Ho 
published an edition of Shakspere, in which there are, ac- 
cording to Johnson {Ltfc 0 / Rowe), some happy restorations 
of his author’s text. In the composition of his dramas, 
Rowe shows little depth or refined art in the portiaying 
of character, but he writes with the easy grace of a well- 
educated man of fashion, undisturbed by the cares of needy 
authorship, or the ambition of writing himself into notice 
at the expense of good taste. His versification is liarnio- 
nious.andthe language of his characters nalurul in the dia- 
logues. * The Fair Penitent’ contains several passages which 
are well wrought and show great powers of imagination. 
His translation of Lucan has been much praised by John- 
son for preserving the spirit of the original, though upon 
comparison it will often be found feebly diffuse. His oiner 
poems arc not of sufficient importance to require a separate 
notice. 

(Johnson’s Lives (f the Poets, who quotes a former 
Life written by Dr. Welwood, and prefixed to tho early edi- 
tions of his works.) * 
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ROWLEY, WILLIAM, an English dramatic writer, of 
whose life hardly anything is known, lie nourished during 
the reign of James I., and belonged to the royal company of 
players, and as an actor excelled most in comedy. The 
* Maister Rowley, once a rare scholar of Pembroke Hall, in 
Cambridge,* mentioned by Meres (2nd part of ‘ Wit’s Com- 
nionwealth,* 15118) is probably some earlier author. Rowley 
wrote many plays, of which the following are the best known : 
‘A new Wonder, a Woman never vext,* a comedy, 4to., 
1032. A tragedy, called ‘All’s lost for Lust,* 4to., 

‘A Match at Midnight,* a comedy, 4to., 1633.^ ‘A Shoo- 
inakcr a Gentleman,* a comedy, 4to.. 1638. ‘ The Witch of 
Edmonton, ’ a tragi-comedy (in this ho was assisted by Tho- 
mas Deckar, John Ford, &c.), 4to., 1658. ‘The Birth of 
Merlin,* 4to., 1662. Shakspere is said to have aided him in 
this play. The titles of others of his plays may be found in 
Wall’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannicu,' and the ‘Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum.* Rowley is a somewhat un- 
polished writer, hardly deserving a loss obscure fate than he 
has met with. ITazlitt, ‘Lectures on the Dramatic Lite- 
rature of the age of Elizabeth,* says of him, ‘Rowley a ppoar.H 
to have excelled in describing a certain amiable quietness of 
disposition and disinterested toneof morality, earned almost 
to n ])aradoxical excess, as in the comedy of the “Woman 
never vexed,” which i.s written, in many parts, with a pleasing 
simplicity and naivete equal to the novelty of the conception.* 
(p. 78.) 

Several of his plays are printed in Dodalcy’s collcrlion. 
He is the autlior of a rare tract, noticed with extracts in the 
‘ British Bibliographer,’ iv., entitle<l, ‘ A search for Money ; or, 
the lamentable complaint for the losse of the wandering 
lvni{.;ht Monsieur TArgent ; or, Corno along with me, 

I know thou Invest money: dedicated to all those that lack 
money, by William Rowley,* London, 1609, 4to. ; a com- 
position full of Ibo ribaldry and low wit of his time. 

For notices of his life, see a copy of J^angbaino's ‘Dra- 
matic Poets,* with MS. notes, in the British Museum, and 
some statements in Collier’s ‘Dramatic History.’ Two ex- 
tracts from his plays are given iii Lamb’s ‘Specimens of 
English Diainatic Poets.* 

ROXA'NA was the daughter of Oxyartes, a Bactrian 
]«rince, who fell into the power of Alexander (u-c. 327), on 
Ins (M)nqucst of a strong natural fortress in Sogdiaiia, where 
Oxyartes hud placed bus wife and daughters. Roxana was 
j)ronounccd by the followers of Alexander to be the hand- 
soineist woman they had seen in Asia after the wife of 
Durius, and her beauty made such an impression on Alex- 
ander, that he resolved to .share his throne with her. Rox- 
ana, who was with child at the death of Alexander, subse- 
quently boro a son, to whom the name of Alexander was 
given, and who was acknowledged as partner of Arrhidfous 
Philip in the empire. Statira, the other wife of Alexander, 
was also su))poscd to be pregnant; and accordingly, Roxana 
ft'oring lost Statira's child should become a rival of her own 
son, invited her and her sister Drypetis to Babylon, ^yhele 
they were put to death with the concurrence of Perdiccas. 
Hnxana and her son subsequontly fell into the hands of 
C'a-'.sander, who kept iheni in close contineraent in Mace- 
donia. Ill the treaty of u c. 31 1, made between the principal 
generals of Alexander, it was agreed that Cassander should 
continue military governor (ffrpar>;yoc) of Europe, till the 
sou of Roxana came of age. Cassander however, to remove 
this obstacle to the throne, put to death the young king and 
his mother in the following year. 

(Diod. Sic., xxi. 105 ; Droysen, Geschichte der Nach/olger 
Alexandera.) 

ROXBURGH. [Roxburghshire.] 

ROXBURGH, WILLIAM, M.D., a native of Scotland, 
who proceeded to India in the medical service of the East 
India Company, and distinguished himself by his attention 
to the botany of that country. In the early part of liis 
career his attention was conOned to the peninsula, as he was 
stationed at Samulcottah from the year 1781, where he paid 
particular attention to the cultivation of popper. Into 
the plantations established for this purpose he introduced the 
coffee, cinnamon, nutmeg, annottu, bread-fruit tree, sappan- 
wood tree, and mulberry. He also endeavoured to introduce 
the culture of silk, as well as to improve the manufacture of 
sugar, ami >vas remarkable throughout for the great atten- 
tion which he always paid to the improvement of the re- 
sources of the country. Ho knew and corresponded with 
KtJBnig, a pupil of LinnsDUs, who first gave an impulse to 
scientific botany in India. Dr. Roxburgh made large col- 


lections of plants in the Carnatic, hut ho had the misfiirtuno 
to lose them all, with his books and papery in mi inunda- 
tion at Iiijeram. Ho however rocommenced inakin;; a (Vesli 
collcciion, and the Court of Dirccluis tent him out a pre- 
sent of botanical books. 

In the autumn of 1793, from his great merits, he was re- 
moved to Calcutta, where he was appointed supeniilemleut 
of the botanic garden which had been cstabluhed by Colonel 
Kyd. During his superintendence, which extended to 
1814, few men have laboured with greater zeal, assiduity, 
and success, though ho had very indifferent health ; ha\ing 
been obliged to make three separate voyages fur its r(j-Cbt:i^ 
hlibhmciit, once to the Cape and twice to Europe, on tliu 
latter of which occasions he died, in 1815. On one of these 
occasions Dr. Carey, the celebrated missionary and Orien- 
talist, took charge of the garden, and published, at Seram - 
pore. Dr. Roxburgh’s catalogue of the contents of tho 
botanic garden at Calcutta. From Dr. Carey's preface to 
this catalogue wc learn that the number of de.scribed spe- 
cies them in the garden amounted to 3500, of which 1510 
were named and described by Dr. Roxburgh, besides 153 
winch, though described, had not then been introduced. 
Besides describing, he had been in the habit of having 
splendid drawings made of the various plants that he disco- 
vered; these, to the amount of 2000, were sent to the Court 
of Directors. At their request, Sir Joseph Banks undertook 
the general superintendence of the publication of a work in 
which a preference was given to subjects connected with me- 
dicine, tho arts, and manufactures, and which is now well 
known as Roxburgh’s ‘Coromandel Plants,’ in 3 vols. fob, with 
300 coloured engravings. Dr. Roxburgh’s general tlescripl ive 
work of the plants of India, called ‘ Flora Imlica,* wnsnotjiub- 
lislied for many }cars after his death. An edition was com- 
menced, to be published at Serumpore, by Dr. Carey, with 
additions by Dr. Wallich, the first volume in 1820, and the 
second in 1 821. A complete edition, in 3 vols., was published 
by Dr. Roxburgli’s sons, in 1832. 

ROXBU'RGHIA, a genus of plants named in honour of 
Dr. Roxburgh. The genus was first published in his own 
* Coromandel Plants,* and hence a French author has clio>cii 
to .say that RoxbiKgh is tho only botanist who has named a 
plant after himself, but the preface to the work wouhl have 
iiitbrincd him that Dr. Roxburgh’s MSS. and drawings, 
having been sent by him from India to the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, w’cro published by them 
under the supermtcndence of Sir Joseph Banks, and by 
him and Mr. Dryander this genus was named Roxburghia. 
Being considered peculiar in many points, it was thought by 
Dr. Walhch to be typical of a new order, and called Rox- 
burghiacem, but it is accounted allied to and a tribe of Smi- 
lacea?. Tho genus is characterised by having an eight- leaved 
coroMike perianth, of w hich the outer leaflets are broad 
and spreading, tho inner ones elliptical, acuminate, and erect. 
Anthers four, ovary sessile, capsule one-cclled, two valvcd, 
many seeded. There arc only two species of the genus, R. 
gloriosfiides, a native of the moist valleys of tlie Indian 
peninsula; and R. viridillora, discovered in thcCJhitlagoiig 
district by Dr. Hamilton, and .said to have long tniiling 
stcni.s sometimes one hundred fathoms in length. Tiie 
sai#e species secin>s to bo found also in Siam, Cochin-CJiijm, 
and tho Moluccas. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE, a Scotch county situated on llio 
soulh-ca.stoin border, is bounded on tho north by Berwick- 
shire ; on the cast and soutli-east by the English county of 
Northumberland ; on llie south by tho English county of 
Cumberland; on the south-west hy Dumfriesshire ; on the 
west by Selkirkshire ,* and on the uorlh-wcst by Edinburgh- 
shire. Its form is very irregular: the greatest length is 
from novth-north-east to soulh-south-w’cst, from the banks 
of tile Tweed between Kelso and Coldstream, to the banks 
of the Liddel Water at the junciloii of Dumfriessbirc and 
Roxburghshire, 4.) miles; the greatest breadth at right 
angles to the length is from the junction of Edinhurgh*^'birc, 
Berwickshire, and Roxburghshire, to the Cheviot Hills on 
the Northumberland border, 30 miles. Its area is vanou»^ly 
estimated; by Chalmers {Caledonia^ vol. ii., table facing p. 
26), at 696 square miles; by Playfair {Description of Scot- 
land), at about 700 square miles; and by M‘Ciillocli {Stalis^ 
tical Account of the British Empire), at 715 square miles, 
or, including tho area of its lochs, 7154 miles. Roxburgh- 
shiro lies between 55® 5' and 55® 42' N. lat , and between 
2® 1 1' and 3® 8' W. long. 

The population, in 1801, was 33,632; in 181 1, 37,230 ; 
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in IS21, 40,802; and in 43,GG3, showing an iiurease 
ill tho last ten years of about 7 per cent.: thorowere, in 
1S31, 61 inhabiUuiis to a M^uare mile. In ruspeet of size it 
is the ihirleenth of the Scotch counties; in rc>pcct of 
amount of population, the sixiconth; mid in respect of 
density of population, the twentieth (Ross and Cromarty 
being taken as one county). .Jedburgli, the shire tmyn, is 
on iho Jed Water, a small biook lluwing into iheTeviot, 
about 3.13 tnilos fniin tho GtJueral Post ullice, Ivonduii, by 
Slmnfonl, Doncaster, Rorouglibrulge, Durham, and New- 
eiistle, and 45 miles from Kdiuburgh by JJalkeith ami 
Lauder. 

Surf ace, Groh"j/, Hydrography, and Communications . — 
The whole mu race' of tho county is uinlulaling; but in the 
iiorlhorn ainl central parts the hills are of less elevation 
than ah)Mg tlio English and Diiinfriesshiro borders. A 
range of lofty hills extends from the eastern extremity of 
Ihoshiro south-west along the border of Nortluiniborland, 
to which the general de^lgnatlon of Cheviot Hills, propeily 
applicable only to a part of the range, is sometimes given. 
Aikhopc Cairn, Cock Law.Windygate Hill, Blackhall Hill, 
Musey Law, Pair wood Pell, Carter Pell (2020 feel), and 
Tronting Crag form part of this range, which separates the 
Inibiii of tlie Tweed fnjin the basins of the Coquet and the 
T\iie. From the head of the .Tod Water (he range of hills 
turns \vi'.>lward and runs through the county into Diirn- 
fricsbhiro, separating the basin of the Tweed from that of the 
EJen. From each side of the range, hills irregularly 
grouped oveispread a wild pastoral district drained by the 
upper waters of the Teviot on the one side and the Liddel 
on the other. In the separating range are Need’s Law, 
Fanna Hill, Windhorough or Wmdburgh Hill (2000 feet), 
tho Maiden Paps, Great moor Hill, Caldeleugh Hill. Tudiiopc 
Hill (1830 feel), Wisp Hill (1830 fvjel), and Pikethaw Hill. | 
In the hills of Lidisdalc, or Liddosdalo (the country drained 
by the Liddel), arc Peel Fell, Iho Laurisloq HilU White 
Know, Tinnis II ill, I..och Know, and the Mellingwood or 
Mildeuwood Hills (about 2000 feel). In the northern pail 
of the county, rising on tho south bank of the Tweed near 
Melrose, aie (beEildon Hills (1364 feet) ; and on the banks 
of the Teviot near the eontie of tlio county are Ruber’s 
Law (1410 foetj and Dunian (1120 feet) on the bouth side, 
and the Minto Crag.s (721 feet) and Miiilo Kaine on the 
other. The altitudes are from (yhulmoift’s Caiedonia; Play- 
fair’s Desertptinn of Scotland; and tho New Sfatislical 
Account of ScAit I and. 

Tho eastern side of the county i.s chiefly occupied by the 
formations of the red-marl or new red-saiulstone group; 
the western side by tho grauwacUe rocks; theChe\iot or 
border hills are chiefly of trap formations ; and Liddcsdale 
is occupied by the coal •measures. The red marl fuimutiuns 
extend westward along the valleys of the Tweed and the 
Teviot as far as a line drawn from the neighbourhood of 
Lauder in Berwickshire southward to llobUirk on the Rule, 
and then cast and north east by Southdean, Old Jedburhg, 
Oxnam, and Yetholm to the border of the county; de- 
tached portions arc found beyond this limit. The predo- 
minant if not the only rock of this foriuiation is a sand- 
stone, commonly red but sometimes while. It frequently 
occurs in strata of considerable llnckne.ss, and is cmplg)'ed 
as a good building-stone; for wliich purpose both the rod 
and while varieties arc q iiarricd. It more coniiiionly however 
occurs in thin horizontal bedj, soft, brittle, and easily decom- 
puhing. Some of the beds have been siqiposed to be of the old 
red-sandbtonc formation. A small portion of the Northum- 
berland coal-field extends into the county near the head of 
t ho J ed and the Kail waters, and overspreads the whole of 
J.iidilcbdule. Scaicely any coal is dug in tho county, except 
perhaps a little in Liddcsdale. The western side of the 
county, from the boutidary of the red-sandstono, i.s occupied 
by the-grauwacke, whicli^ constitutes the mass of the hills 
separating Toy ioidalc and Liddc.s(lale, on tlic southern slope 
of which hills the coul-mcasurcb rest. From Hobkirk the grau- 
wacko occupies a narrow tract of country extending north- 
eastward, being covered by the red-sandstone on the north 
and west, and interrupted by the trap rocks on the south 
and east. The strata of tho grau wacko are generally vertical, 
occasionally however varying from a vertical po.sition by an 
angle of 30°. The whole of tho district which (his rock 
occupies is hilly; but some of the higher peaks are of trap 
or porphyry. 

i’lic trap and porphyrilic formations of the border hills 
compichoud greenstone, basalt, trap tuff, amygdaloid, and 


especially a felspar porphyry of reddish-brown colour 
In (bo red-sandstono district trap rocks, m dikes or other 
modes of occurrence, are frequent. 

Limestone is procured' in some parts of the county; in 
Ijiddesdale it is abundant. 

The county belongs almost entirely to tho basin of thi? 
Tweed. Liddcsdale alone belongs to that of the Eden. 
The Tweed itself first touches tho border of the county at 
the junction of tho EUrick Water; it llow.s eastward, some- 
times within and sometimes upon the border, passing Ab- 
botsford, Melrose, St. Boswell’s, Makerston, KcLo, and 
Spruuston, between which villiigo and tho town of Cold- 
stream (Bcrwickshiro) it quits the county; that part of its 
course which belongs to Roxhurgh.'-hirc may be eslinialcd 
at 27 or 28 miles. 

The principal affluent of the Tweed is the Teviot, which 
flows through tho county ni nearly its wliolo extent, 
giving to the greater portion of it the immo of Tevioldale. 
Tho Teviot rises in the hills on the south-western border 
toward Dumfriesshire, and flows with a very direct coui-.-m: to 
(ho nortli-east, past Hawick and Denholm, to Eckford, 
where it turns northward and joins tho Tweed at Kelso; ils 
whole course may bo estimated at from 36 to 38 miles. It 
drains nearly the whole county, receiving the Allan, the 
Slitrig, tho Rule, tho Jed, and tho Kail from the Northnin- 
hrian border, or from the range which separates Liddesdalo 
from the rest of the county, and tho Bonhwick and the Ale 
from the border of Selkirkshire. The Eltrick, tlie Gaia, 
tho Loader, tho Eden, and other small iittlueiit.s of the* 
Tweed have part of their course in this county. Jj'ddesilalo 
is drained by the Liddel and the Ilermilago, a tribnlai y of 
the Liddel, with some smaller streams, all of which belong 
to the basin of tho Cumbrian P3ileii. The Lidded receives 
all the other strtMms of Liddesdalo, and joins tho Ksk, 
which falls into the same m.stuary as the Eden. 

‘The immediate banks of the Tweed aie generally pie- 
cipitons, on one side at least, sometimes on both, so that 
tlic river, flowing in a deep bed, is frequently invisible fiom 
ilie public roads, and many of its sinking beauties aie 
known therefore only to those who arc familiar with the di^ 
Irict. Everywhere liowever from tho liiglior giouiids, ilic 
views of the river, and of a richly wooded and highly culli- 
vatiMl country, are exceedingly flno.* (AV/c StafiNticaf Ac- 
count of Scotland.) Tho whole course of the Teviot is 
beautiful ; it Hows in tho holloni of a .spacious open viilh y, 
the side.s of which often rise to si considerahio height ; the 
bank.s arc adorned with beautiful seals, and the .stream is 
gencially visible from the public roads. Above Hawick tin: 
valley is narrower, and becomes pas: oral rather than agn- 
cullnral. 

None of the .streams are navigable, except for feny-hoats 
or other very light boats. 

The reads are generally very good. • Those in the wilder 
districts of the country, which hive been more recently nnule. 
are perhaps the best, from the greater skill and knowledge 
displayed in choosing (heir lino and directing their con- 
struction. Several roads from London to Edinburgh pas.-, 
through this county. One, ihroudi Newcastle, Morpeth, 
and Wooler, Just crosses the north-eastern part throng li 
Kelso; another, brancliinq; from this at Morpeth, passcjj 
through Jedburgh and St. BoswclVs; and a third, through 
Penrith and Cai lisle, crosses the western side of the county 
through Dryclcn and Hawick to Selkirk in the adjoining 
county of Selkirk. A road from Hawick follows tho valley 
of the Teviot, and then of the Tweed, through Kelso to 
Berwick in Berwickshire. There is coach communiuilion 
along the Edinburgh roads, and also along the road fiora 
Hawick to Berwick. 

Soil and Agriculture. — ^Tlio soil in tho western parts of 
the county, where tho predominant rock is grauwacke, is 
generally a thin cold wet clay ; capable, in some cases, 
where it has been intermingled with the ingredients of oUilm- 
rocks, and improved by iindcrdraining, of producing good 
though late white crops. A poor san(!y soil, intermixed in 
(ho higher grounds w^ifli peaty mailer, usually characterises 
the districts occupied by the coal-measures. Tho rod sand- 
stone dLstrict, where the sandstone is finer grained, and 
more clayey and adhesive, is marked by a deep rich red soil 
producing^ its harvest rather early; but where tho samUlono 
is more siliceous and loose, the surface is covered with a 
bairen sand. Tlie trap and porphyry district is usually 
covered by a loose, light, warm, and dry soil, except in the 
bottoms, where there is usually a deposit of rich strong ola^ 
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loam. The highest parts of tho trap district afford the finest 
blieep pasture in the counly. 

About, one- third of the county is under tillage ; of the re- 
miiinder a small part is inoor-laiid, and another small por- 
tion wood-laud; but by far the groaler part is occupied as 
bliecp walks. It is supposed that ihoquanlily of arable land 
hiis increased one-lliird within llic last forty years. At the 
l oinmcnceiilent of the present century, tlie arable land, ex- 
cept in tho immediate vicinity of the rivers, was scattered 
jn irregular patches, and was altogether unenclosed. But 
tho groat improvements which have taken place since that 
period by the introduclion of the drill turnip husbandry ; tho 
u>c of lime, bone dust, and other foreign manures ; a better 
syhtem of draining, and the intermixture of tho feeding and 
grazing of live stock with tillage, have immensely increased 
ihe pruducliveness of the soil, as well as induced the exten- 
sion of cultivation. On the larger farms, the enclosures 
generally contain from twenty to forty acres; the fences on 
the older farms are usually quick hedges with trees inter- 
spersed, but in the newer farms they are commonly dry 
.stone dyke.s or walls. A very common rotation is as follows : 
—1st year, turnips or potatoes; 2nd, barley, oats, or wheat; 
old, grass; ^th, oats. Sometimes this ‘four-year shift' is 
oxi’hangod for one of five years, by giving two successive 
\ear.s to grass ; and at other times peas or beans, drilled, are 
substituted for potatoes or turnips. The number of sheep 
IS supposed to ha\o increased one-lhird since the beginuiiig 
of Ihe century ; .ind considerable attention has been shown 
of late years to llio breeding Imth of cattle and sheep. Tlio 
favourite breeds of sheep are the Cheviot for tho hill pas- 
tures, and the Leicester or loiig-woolled for the lower 
grounds, A cross between these two is found to answer very 
vvdl. The most coirimon sort of stock is the Teesdale or 
short-homed, but the Au'shiro and the Highland kyloo are 
al'iokept ; and the sniaU* farmers and married tarm-bcrvants 
luiie soinetiinc.s a mixed breed of milch cows, produced by 
crossing the Toe.sdule with the Ayrshire, or the Halloway 
willi the Uighhind, 

On the Uqis of the border hills heath is still found, but 
the (juantily of it has bcmi diminished by the extension of 
^hecp-fl•ednlg. Some parts, where the soil is wet, arc 
covcied with coar.so bent gras.s, which is used occasionally 
as fodder for calllo or sheep. 

During (he fii^t Amcruaii war, an attempt was made to 
iiil reduce the cultivataiu of tobacco. The first trial was 
made in Melrose pa»'i.sh, and was successful even beyond 
oxpeclalion. The profit was very great, and the cultivation 
uas hcgjrining to extend, when it was put down by Act of 
ruilijiiieiit. The plantM grew best in a dry light soil well 
manmeil. (Brautir.^ of Scotland.) 

Swiue ore reared by cottagers, farm servants, tradesmen, 
and others, in considerable number; but they are not kept 
to any extent by tho farmers. The pork is cured at Berwick, 
and sent up to the London market. Poultry arc kept by 
t he same classes of persons as pigs. There are some very pro- 
diielive orchards in the neighbourhood of Jedburgh, Kelso, 
and Melrose. 

The rents of farms have incrca.sed during tho present 
century from ;30 to 50 per cent., and in some cases even 
more. Tillage-farms average from 400 to GOO acres; sheep- 
lUrms from 1000 to 3000; and farms partly arable and 
partly pastoral, from GOO to 1400. Leases are usually for 
fourteen or twenty-one yeans. The chief landowners are 
the diikcs of Roxburgh and Buccleugh, the marquises of j 
j^othiiui and Tweeddale, the earl of Minto, and the families 
of Ker, Sjot, Elliot, Douglas, Pringle, Rutherford, Don,&c, 
Many of the farmers are enterprising and intelligent; and 
improved methods of cultivation are extending among them, 
though by no moans so rapidly ns is desirable. Farm ser- 
vants very commonly reside in little cottages grouped to- 
gether so as to form a hamlet in the neighbourhood of the' 
farm-house and offices. Of these cottages, such as have 
been built of late years have been made much better than 
similar buildings wore previously made ; but tho older ones 
are wretched hovels, worse than the sheds or houses appro- 
priated to the cattle. 

Divisiom, Towm, The county is divided into four 
districts, as follows:— Castletown-Molrose district, in the 
north-west part of tho county (except Castletown parish, 
whiidi is in the south), containing six parishes and part of 
another (Galashiels, with Lindean, chiefly in Selkirkshire);* 
Hawick district, in the west, containing four parishes and 
parts of three others (Ashkirk, Robertown, and Selkirk, all 


partly in Selkirkshire); Jedburgh district, central, con- 
taining eight parishes ; and Kelso district, including eleven 
parishes and part of a twelfth (Stitchcl, partly in Berwick- 
shire), which constitute tlie eastern portion of tho county, 
making in all twenty-nine parishes wholly, and five partly 
in Roxburghshire. Of the five parishes which are only 
partly in this county, Stilchel, Robertown, and Ashkirk 
may ho considered as belonging to Roxburghshire, the 
greater part of their population being w'ithin it. 

There are five market-towns, namely, Jedburgh (the shire 
town, also a royal burgh*), Kelso, Hawick, Melrose, and 
Castletown. 

Jedburgh (colloquially .Jeddart or Jethart) is on the Jed 
Water, which Hows into the Teviot. The parish consists of 
two detached parts, the one in which tho town is situated 
being near tho centre of the county, the other on the 
Northumberland border : the whole area is about 38 square 
miles ; and the population, in 1831, was 5647, of whom 
3GI7 were in the town. Tlie name of the parish was 
antieiitly written Gedwordc, Jedwortli, Jed wood, and Jed- 
burgh : the 111 St syllable. Gcd or Jed, the name of the stream 
on which the town stands, has been sup])osed to embody the 
element of the name Gadeni in tho Greek geo- 

graphers), by which the nation wlui inhabited tliis part of 
the kingdom were dislingiushed. The parish was celebrated 
in ant lent tiine.s for its woodland fastnesses, its castles simd 
fortified dwellings, and the magnificence of its ecclesiastical 
establishments. 

At Old Jedworth. four miles from the town, are the 
slight ruins of a chapel, with its grave yard; and on the 
south side of the present town are the more promi- 
nent remaiiM of Jedburgh Abbey. This abbey (of canons 
regular, imported from Bt*auvai.-> in F’rance) appears to 
have been founded in tlie first half of the twelfth century, 
hut the year is doubtful. Some jiersons suppose its loun- 
dation to have been much earlier. It suffered much during 
the wars with llic English, was pillaged and burned by the 
earl of Surrey at the storming of Jedburgh in 1523, and 
again injured by the call of Hertford (afterwards duke of 
Somerset) in a.d. 1515. The chuioli alone remains: it is 
2.30 feet long. The choir is much dilapidated, and the 
south Iran.sept has disappc:ired ; but Ihe nave, north tran- 
sept, and central lower, 100 feet high, are in belter preser- 
vation. The we.stern part of the nave has been fitted up, 
and is used a.s the parish kirk. The western end is a lofty 
gable, with a beautiful Norman door; and there is another 
beautiful Norman door, which once v\as the ciilrauce from 
the cloiHter.s. The architecture appears (o bo Norman, in- 
termingled with Early English. On the south side of the 
choir IS a chapel, formeily used for the grammar-school. 
Foundations of the monastic buddings arc found extending 
to a considerable distance from the church, and the burial- 
ground IS very spacious. 

The town stands in a narrow valley on the left hank of 
the Jed. It consists of several streets, converging in the 
market-place in the centre of the town. There are sc\cral 
houses on the right bank of the river, forming a kind of 
suburb. There are three bridges over the Jed ; and other's 
over one or two small burns or brooks running into it, all 
in of near the town. The principal .streets are sufficiently 
.spacious; and though tho hou.-cs have geiiorally an air ot 
antiquity, many of them are very good ; and in the out- 
skirts of tho town are many pleasant villas. The county 
hall is near the market-place : and close to ihe southern 
end of the town, on an elevated site, is the counly prison 
(including u gaol, bridewell, and debtors* prison, with a house 
for the governor), on a better construction than the gene- 
rality of Scotch prisons. As it occupies the site of the 
antient castle of JcMlhiirgli, it has retained the namo of Ihc 
Castle. There are three dissentimf places of worship, two f)f 
them tolerably spacious. Tho dissenting interest is strong 
in and aboiil Jedburgh. ^ 

Tho principal manufactures of the town arc of wooU^o". 
such ns blankets, llannels, tartans, shawls, sheplKyVld.mt- 
iiigs, hosiery, lamb*s-wool yarn, and carpets : iW^hiaiiches 
give employment to between three and fiiy/' ii.undred pci- 
sons. There are an iron and brass fouu(|iy, and a lactvjry 

for patent printing-presses. There arc qulii*‘es of red and 
white sandstone in tho parish an<l sejeral corn-mills. 
Bread is made for Ihe supply of tlie siu*>unding villages, 
and a great quantity is stuu into Ihe north of l^gland. 
There are two branch hanks. The markets are on Tuesday 
and Saturday; tho Tuesday market rs awefi attended corn- 
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market. There is a monthly cattle- market, and there are 
four horse and cattle fairs held in the year, besides a large 
sheep and w ool fair at Rink, in a remote part of the parish. 
There is a post-office, and there is communication by coach 
daily willi Kdinburgh and Newcastle, and twice or three 
times a week with Hawick and Kelso, 

Jedburgh is the scat of a presbytery, of the circuit court 
of Justiciary, and of Justice of IVacc, Sheriff, and Small- 
Debt Courts. The corporate body of the burgh consists of 
a provost, four bailies, dean of gudd, and eighteen councillors, 
four of whom are chosen from the deacons of the eight in- 
corporated trades. Tlie royalty or jurisdiction extends only 
over a pari of the parish: it was somewhat enlarged for 
]niriiamcntary ])urposes by the Reform Act. The burgh 
unites uilh Haddington, North Berwick, Dunbar, and Lau- 
der to return a member. The business of the burgh courts 
is decreasing: the corporation have the management of part 
of the county prison. 

There were, in 1 834, fourteen day or evening schools in 
tlic parish, attended by 950 scholars, about one in six of the 
population; of these. 170 were attending the parochial 
school, with which tlie Knglisli school had been united. 
Tiicro are several excellent public libraries, one of them 
compi chending a valuable and extensive collection of books. 
There are two public reading-rooms and a reading society. 
There are a dispensary (for which the maripiis of Lothian, 
in IS‘2‘2, creeled a commodious house, with baths and other 
uccommodatiuns), a savings'-bank, and some religious and 
cliantablo societies. 

The ueiglibourhcKid is celebrated for the grow'tli of apples 
and pc.irs, an arlvantage which it owes to the excellence of 
the soil, and the care and intelligence of the monks of a 
former age. There arc trace-* of a Roman camp, and of 
some other antient camps, of a Roman road, and some 
remains of the castles ami towers of the midillc ages, espe- 
cially of Kerniehurst or Firnihirst Castle on the Jed, about 
two miles above Jedburgh, the anlient seat of the Kers, 
ancoslurs’of the marquis of Lothian. 

Kelso is J I miles north- north-east of Jedburgh, on the 
north bunk of tlie Tweed, which receives the Teviot just 
opposite the town; thoT^oed is at their junction about 
4 1(1 feet wide, the Teviot 200 feet. The parish had, in 1831, 
a population of 4039, about one-tenth agricultural: it 
comprehends what aulienlly constituted three parishes, or 
parts of three parishes, and includes u poition of the antient 
burgh of Roxburgh, with the ruins of Roxburgh Castle, 
for some lime the residence of the Scottish kings, and 
before which James II. of Scotland was kdled, a.d. 1460. 
Kelso was famous for its abbey of Tironeiisis (a class of 
Benedictines), founded by King David I. early in the twelfth 
ceiitu ry. The abbey was repeatedly burnt or otherwise much 
injured, especially in the English invasions of 1523 and 
1.)15, led by Lord Surrey and the Earl of Hertford (after- 
wards duke of Somerset) icspeclivcly. The town, which 
was originally little more than a suburb of Roxburgh, 
acquired greater importance from the foundation of the 
abbey, and rose rapidly after the decay of Roxburgh; but 
it was nearly destroyed in Hertford's invasion in 1545. 

The town consists of sevtn'al streets cuhverging in an 
open square, and extends for about half a mile along the 
river Tweed, to which the principal street is parallel. The 
old houses, with gables to the street, liavc very generally 
given way to move modern buildings of freestone, roofed 
with slate, giving to the town a very handsome appearance, 
which is improved by the picturesque scenery of the sur- 
rounding country. 

I'lie ruins of the Kelso Abbey church are of mingled 
architecture: the predominant character however is Nor- 
man. more or less decorated, with some portions of early 
English intermingled. ,Tlio building was in the fotmof a 
ot . cross 90 feet long (the nave being shorter than the choir), with 
wack». a transept 71 feet long and 23 feel broad, with a central tower 
eastward^ feet high. The ruins are considerable, and have been in 
and west; amurse of the present century cleared from some incongru- 
and ea.st. liie ^'ons made to them in order to adapt the nave to the 
occasionally howcvcViodern church, for which it was used until late in 
Jingle of 30" Tho w^ 

oc(‘upio.s is hilly; but eo modern churches : the one lately erected 
or ])orpbyry, ide of the town is one of the most chaste 

Tiieivapand porphyi .the border ; it is in the Elizabethan style, 
coinpv'diend greenstone, '.gt high. There arc five places of worship 
lere is a bridge over the Tweed 494 feet 
cal arches of 72 feet span; the piers 


are 14 feet wide: it was designed by tho late Mr. Rennie. 
[Rennie.] Tho town-house is a neat modern building on 
the east side of tbe square. 

The manufactures of Kelso are not important ; leather, 
linens, stockings, hats, woollen cloth, and tobacco are ma- 
nufactured ; but all these branches give employment to no 
more than 150 men. There arc four branch bunks and 
numerous good shops. There arc a daily market for provisions, 
a weekly corn-market, and a monthly cattle and slieep 
market, besides five yearly fairs, including that of St. James, 
one of the best-atlendod on the border. Professional men 
arc tolerably numerous. There are races at KoLso; and 
rural sports of various kinds are much practised in the 
neighbourhood. 

Kelso is a burgh of barony willi a peculiar constitution ; 
the baron bailie has jurisdiction in small matters, civil and 
criminal. There is a small prison or lock-up-house. Tho 
police of the town is inefficient, especially as the population 
has been deteriorated by an influx of gipsies from the neigh- 
bouving parish of Yetholm, and by tlie settlement of some 
Irish. There is a good deal of petty crime. 

There is a post-office at Kelso; and communication is 
muiiitaincd by coaches with Newcastle and Edinburgh 
daily, and vvilli Berwick, Jedburgh, and Hawick twice or 
three limes a week. 

There were, in 1834, ten day-schools, two of them paro- 
chial, namely, an English and a grammar school, three sup- 
ported by private charily, and five private schools. The 
number of scholars, in 1830, was 664; it had been diminisii- 
ing for the previous three or four )ears. Thcic were also 
six Sunday-schools. There arc three joiiit-slock libraries, 
of 5000, 2000, and 1500 volnuics respectively; and several 
other libraries, a book-club, a Physical and Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and two news-rooms. Two newspapers arc published 
in the town. 

There are a dispensary, with a house fur receiving patients, 
furnished with baths, &e.; and a savings*-bunk. Pauperism 
has much increased at Kelso. 

Hawick is about 10 miles smith-west of Jedburgh, on 
tho riglit or south-east bank of tho Teviot, at the junclion v»f 
the Siitrig, Slittenck, or Slitridgc, which flows through the 
low'll. The parisli contains about 24 square miles, and had, 
in 1811, a population of 4970. Hawick suffered much in 
the border warfare of former days; and both in the town 
and tho rural parts of the parish are several towers or houses 
whose strength shows lliey were designed for fortifications. 
Among these, on the left bank of the Teviot, throe miles 
above Hawick, is Bran.\holm, rebuilt by Scott of Bueclcugh, 
its owner, after being almost entirely destroyed by the En- 
glish under tho earl of Sussex, a.d. J.070 : the building has 
been so altered and repaired as to have lost much of Us an- 
licnt appearance, but it is of interest as oeeupying the site of 
the Bianxliolrn. or Brauksonie, of Sir Walter Scott's ' Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.’ The town consists cliiolly of one long 
spacious blreet along the bank of the Teviot, which is hme 
crossed by a stone bridge. There arc two bridges over the 
Slitridgc, one of Ihein very antient. There are in the whole 
parish eight, bridges. The streets arc well paved, and lighted 
with gas. The general appearance of the town lias been much 
altered of late years by the laying out of new streets and 
the substitution of bettor dwelling-houses and shops fwr those 
previously existing. The parish-church was built in the 
middle of the last century; it is destitute of architectural 
beauty, but in a good situation. There are four dissenting 
meeting-houses, a town-hall, and a suite of rooms used oc- 
casionally for public meetings. 

Tho manufactures are chiefly of woollen yarns, flannels, 
and other woollen under-clothing, pluiding, shawls, tartans, 
druggets, woollcn-cloths of various descriptions, blankets, 
and lambVwool hosiery. In these branches, in 1838, 1788 
workpeople were employed in and round the town ; and the 
annual consumption of wool was estimated at 1 08,000 stones : 
there were 11 extensive factories, 1209 stocking-frames, and 
226 weaving-looms. A number of females were employed 
in sowing stocking. Machinery, candle.s. and gloves were 
also manufactureu, and the tanning of leather and the dress- 
ing of sheep-skins were also curried on. There is a post- 
office. Mails to and from London and Edinburgh, by way 
of Carlisle, pass through the town ; there are coaches to 
Edinburgh three times a week, and to Jedburgh and Kelso 
twice or three times. There is a weekly market on Thurs- 
day ; and thero are four yearly fairs for horses, cattle, sheep, 
and hiring seivants, generally well attended* \ 
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There were in Uio parish, in 1839, a parochial school with | 
a small additional endowment ; a second parochial school at ] 
the village of Newmill ; and ten private schools ; besides 
twenty-four Sabbath-schools on the local system, connected 
with the establishment, and four Sabbath-schools managed 
by dissenters. The number of children in the day-schools 
was 802, viz. 427 boys and 373 girls ; there is scarcely any per- 
son a native of the parish who is not able to read and write. 
There are a public library of 3500 volumes, a trades* library 
of 1200 volumes, three juvenile libraries, and a school of arts, 
lliere are a savings’-bank, and several religious and charita- 
ble institutions. The police of the town is very inefficient ; 
petty thefts, embezzlements, and petty assaults are frequent. 
Pauperism has increased of late years with more than ordi- 
nary rapidity. Hawick is a burgh of barony; civil causes 
to any extent and criminal cases of minor description are 
tried before the burgh justices. There is a wretched prison 
of only one room. 

Melrose is on the south bank of the Tweed, 1 1 miles 
north-west from Jedburgh. The parish has an area of 45 
square miles, and had, in 1831, a population of 4339, rather 
less than oiie-third agricuUuial. This parish appears to have 
been the seat of a religious community in the time of the 
Saxon heptarchy ; hut the establishment was destroyed 
when the Scots obtained the district from the Northum- 
brian Saxons. Some monks afterwards made it the place 
of their temporary residence; and, in A.n. 1136, David 1. of 
Scotland founded hero aCistertian abbey, the ruins of which 
yet remain. Tho original Saxon monastery was on a site 
nearly aurrounded by the Tweed, three rades to the east of 
the ruins of the later abbey. These ruins are well known 
from the description in Sir Walter Scott’s * Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ They are chiefly of the abbey church, which was 
in iho form of across ; the length of the nave and choir was 
‘J5K feet, the breadth 79 feet; the length of the choir alone 
about .00 feet; the length of the transept was 130 feet, the 
breadth 44 feet. Tlie walls of the nave, choir, and transept 
arc standing, and part of the central tower. Thero are traces 
of the cloisters and of the monastic buildings. The beauty 
and finish of tho architectural decorations, and the majestic 
appoaruncoof the ruins, altogether render Melrose an object 
of groat attraction. There arc a few other antiquities in the 
parish ; tho shaft of an antient cross in the oontre of the vil- 
lage is surmounted by tho crest of the carls of Haddington; 
thero is a large barrow on tho Eildon Hills, and a stone with 
an anticnt Latin inscription, evidently Roman, has been 
found. 

The town of Melrose consists of a central triangular 
space with streets diverging from it, and contains about 700 
111 habitants, cliiotly retail shopkeepers, handicraftsmen, or 
labourers, with their families. The place has an air of an- 
tiquity ; and some of the houses have in their walls stones 
with inscriptions derived from Catholic time.s. Some good 
modern houses* have been built. The church is on an euii- 
ncuci? a short distance west of the town ; it is a plain modern 
building with a spire. There are two stone bridges over the 
Tweed in the parish, but neitlier of them near the town, 
ami a suspcnsion-bi'idge for foot-passengers and single horses, 
'riiore aro two dissenting meeting-houses, one in the town. 
There is a small prison or lock-up-house, consisting of a 
single cell, sccuro, dry, and tolerably well ventilated. 

There is no iiianufucturo but that of woollens. Some of 
the establishments connected with tho manufacturing dis- 
trict of Galashiels extend into the wc.stern part of the pa- 
rish. The linen and cotton manufactures, which flourished 
for awhile, have become extinct, and the fisheries have 
dwindled to nothing, but agriculture is conducted with 
spirit and skill. Tlic farms are large, and tho farm build- 
ings commodious and substantial. There aro three yearly 
fairs for cattle and sheep. There is a posi-offico, but no 
coaches through the town. The Edinburgh and Jedburgh 
road passes near it. 

There are several schools in the parish ; tho parochial school, 
with 70 or 80 scholars, being in Melrose itself, (ho others in 
the surrounding villages and hamlets. Education is gene- 
rally diffused, ami is much valued. There is a subscription 
library at Melrose, and there aro small religious libraries 
in the surrounding villages. There are a savings’-bank, 
three friendly societies, and two missionary societies. Mel- 
rose is a burgh of barony, but the powers conferred by 
the charter have never been exercised. The superior of 
the burgh (the duke of Buccleugh) nominates a baron 
bailii, whose deputy exercises a jurisdiction in trilling 
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matters as a luagistralc. Abbotsford, the residence of the 
late Sir Walter Scott, is in the parish of Melrose, two or 
three miles west of the town. 

Castletown is in tho soiillievn part of the county. The 
parish is the most extensive in the south of Scollund, and 
comprehends a largo part of Liddesdale, It is sepamicd 
from the rest of the county by a range of hilU, the ramilica- 
tions of which, separated by narrow vallcjs, extend over the 
whole parish. Tho population in J83j"was 22‘_'7, about 
half agricultur«al. There are a number of auiiquities ; 
several circular enclosures, or antient British forts or cauipii, 
called * Piets’ works,' a druidical circle, several cairns, a 
stone cross, and the castle of Hermitage, with the ruins ot 
the chapel near it. The castle is a massive border tower or 
fortress, nearly 100 feet square. The walls are cntiie, and 
have been lately put into complete repair. The town of 
Castletown consists of two long streets parullol to each other, 
lined with neat new houses, on the right bank of the Liddel, 
and contains a population of above 1000. The town was 
commenced in 1 793, and has superseded tho old viiliigo of 
Castletown (so called from a border fortressnuw demolished) 
higher up the vale. There are a weekly market e.stablished 
in tho last two or ihrco years, two yeaily sheep- fairs, and 
three hiring days. The parish church is ut the junction 
of the Hermitage with the Liddel, above a mile from tho 
town, and will contain 700 or 800 people. There is a dis- 
senting mcetiug-huuse in tho parish. There are four paro- 
chial schools, one principal and three auxiliary, besides two 
private schools, and a public subscription library. No pub- 
lic conveyance passes through any part of the parish. 

The village of Yelholm, in the eastern part of the county, 
is remarkable as the usual abode of a gipsy colony, of 
which an account is given in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,* vol. 
i., pp. 154-161. St. Boswell’s, near Melrose, is celebrated 
for a great sheep-fair, the greatest in the county, held in 
July. 

Divinonsfor Ecclesiastical amt Legal Purposes. — Of I ho 
IhiiTy-four parishes wholly or parily inRovhiiighshire, niiio 
in the north-east are in the presbytery of Kelso, nine along 
llienorlb-weslern border arc in the presbytery of Selkirk, one 
in the north (Smuilholni or Smnllliolm) is in tho prcsb}tery 
of Lauder, and one on the south (Castletown) in the pres- 
bytery of Langholm. The remaining fourlcon central 
parishc.s arc in the ])rcsbytery of Joilburgh. The presbyteries 
of Kelso, Selkirk, Lauder, and Jedburgh arc in the synod 
of Mer.*4e and Teviotdale ; the presbytery of Langholm is in 
the synod of Dumfries. 

The circuit court of justiciary ami the sheriff-court are 
held at Jedburgh, where the county gaol i.s. There are six 
prisons in the county, viz. : the burgh and county prison ac 
Jedburgh, and a suuiU lock-up house ; and small prisons oi* 
lock-up-bousos at Kelso, Hawick, Melrose, aiul New Castle- 
town. ‘There appears to boa good deal of crime in this 
county in proportion to the population. The offences con- 
sist cliiclly of thefts (paiTicularly ^hecp-steallng and em- 
bezzlement) and assaults .... The offenders as a cbvs 
are said to be of drunken liabits, and to be much below 
others in the same rank of life in education and intelli- 
gence. Many of the younger offenders have learne.l no 
honest means of getting a livelihood; and, as might he 
expected, their parents aro themselves cither positively bad, 
or at least very negligent of their children. Tho ollcnces 
are chietly committed by rosjdeut inhabitants; many how- 
ever are by strangers. The police of Roxburghshire has 
been lately organised and greatly improved ; but the pm- 
curator-fiscal is of opinion that about one-third part even ot 
the offences which are of sulliciont importance to be refened 
to the sheriff, are still committed without any clue being 
j obtained to tlie parties concerned, or without suflicieut cm- 
donce being obtained to warrant a prosecution.* [^Inspectors 
of Prisons^ Third Report ^ 1837.) 

The county returns one member to parliament. Jc<l- 
burgh is the principal place of election. The same burgh 
is united for tho return of a member with Haddington, 
North Berwick, Dunbar, and Lauder. The constituency of 
tho county amounted in 1634-5 to 1674, in 1835-6 to 1863, 
that of the burgh district in 1834-5 to 601. 

nistort/ and Antiquities. — In the earliest period of au- 
thentic history the county seems to ha\o been compre- 
hended in the territories of two aiilictu Bllli^h nations, the 
Gadeni in tho west, and the Oladeni in the east. Of these 
Celtic nations the cairns and barrows or tumuli, and other 
I sepulchral antiquities which have been found, are supposed 
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bo rolicR. Druidical stones, some of t-hein urrangud in 
circles, arc found ; and the ihldou Hills and other emi- 
nences are crowned with forts. On the coiitjuest of this 
purl of the ishintl by the Homans, the county was compre- 
iiendcd in the province of Viilciilia, and Uoiuaii roads were 
earned across it, and Roman stations established within it. 
Somcof these stations were formed by occupyinj; the antient 
forts or hill-camps of tlio natives, and strengthening and 
adapting them hv Roman skill ami labour. The camp on 
the Kildon llill/uas tiins occupied. A chain of Roman 
pjsts may be traced by their existing remains, and there are 
traces of Konuin roads. 'One, which was a continuation of 
Watling-stn’et, may he traced from the Northumbrian bur- 
lier across the couiUy near Jedburgh and Mtdrose, in the 
diu'clion of Lauder. Coins, vessels of copper and brass, 
and other Roman antiquities have been discovered. The 
Tiimontium of Ptolemy and Richard of Cirencoator is 
fixed by some antiquaries at the camp on the Kildons near 
Melrose ; but Chalmers phu es Trimontiuiii at Hirrcnswork 
Hill in Annundale, Dnmfrios^bire, and makes the Kildoii 
camp to be the Ad Fines of Richard of Cirence.ster, which 
others fix at Chew Green. Gadanica, meniioiied by Rich- 
ard, is fixed by some at Hawick. (See Map of Antiertt 
Britain, ])ublislied by the Society for the Ditfiision of Ubcful 
Knowledge.) 

On the departure of the Romans this coiuily was exposed 
to the attacks of the Angles, who founded the Novtlmm- 
brmn kingdom. The naU\c.N struggled long and gallantly, 
and It is to this period that Chalmers u^cribe.s tiic cunslrue- 
tion of the Calriiil, u vast ditch at least twenty-six feet 
broad, with a rampart .eight or ten feet high on each side of 
it, formed of the earth thrown out of the ditch, I'xtending 
from near Galashiels in Selkirksliire to Peel Fell on the 
border of Nurlhnmberland. forU-iive miles, of which 
eighteen are in Roxburghshire, lint the Angles gained 
ground, and belbie the end of the .sixth century occupied 
Teviotdalo, which became part of the kingdom of Northum- 
bria. [NoKTHiJMHEunA.Nn.J lu tlio lentil century it was 
relinquished by tlio Anglo-Saxons to the king of Scotland, 
together with the rent of the Scoto-Northiimbnan terri- 
tory comprebeuded under the gcneriil name of J/itliiaii. 
From this time the county was gradually slrengthened by 
easlles and lowers against that hoatilitv to which its situa- 
tion on the border peculiarly expo.sed it. Jedburgh Castle 
was erected in the time of David 1., in the eaihcr part of 
the twelfth century, and is tlic earliest in the county of 
which any distinct account can bo given. Roxburgh Castle 
was perhaps of as earl) date, and at ono time of greater im- 
portance. Hermitage Castle was built during tlic reign of 
Alexander H. (.y.d. 1214-41)) ; and in following years,' but 
especially after the aggressions of Kdwardl. bad embittered 
the hostility of the two nations, rose the various castles, 
lowers, and peels, of which many ruins exist, and some of 
which have been bioiigbt into notice by the *Min.slrelsy of 
llio Scottish Border,' and the poems of Sir Walter Scott. 

Of Roxburgh Castle, now in Kelso pari-ih; of Cliiitw'ood 
Castle, in Castlotow'ii parish; of Gossford Castle, in Eikford 
jiaiir^h; and of Haliedean or Holydeati Castlo, in Bowden 
parish, the remaiiLS are very scanty. Of Delphistoii Tower, 
in Oxnam parish, and Minto Tower, in Minto parish, there 
are rather more remains, uKo of Goldielands Caitle near 
Hawick ; but none of ihO’^e call for particular notice. The 
ecclcsiastiiail ruins, Kelso, Jedburgh, and Melrose abbe)s, 
liave been noticed already. There are remarkable caves al ' 
Jedburgh. Roxburgh, and Ancrum, which appear to have I 
been used as habitations, probably as temporary vetreala 
during the border wars. There are some remarkable 
remains of walls in Ancrum parish, forming a quadrangle, 
enclosing an eminence, above which Uiey rose; they are 
called tlm Maltan wall, and arc suptxjsed to be the remains 
of a building belonging to the Knights of Malta. Small- 
holm Tower is so conspicuous as to form a landmark for 
seamen entering Berwick harbour. 

Roxburghshire appears to have been early established as 
a shire. Mention of the sbeniT occurs in the reigns of 
Alexander I. (1107-1124) and David I. (a.d. 1124-11^3). 
The chief fortresses in the shire were coded to the English 
by William the Lion, to redeem himself from captivity, 
A i>. 1174, but restored a.d. 1180 by Richard I. When 
Edward 1. seized Scotland into his ow^n hands, he placed 
this county under a military administration ; but the suc- 
ccs8e.s of Robert Bruce and bis supporter Douglas, the latter 
of whom took Roxburgh Ca'itlo, a d. 1313, restored the for- 


mer mode of administration by a sherilT. The county 
was atilf however claimed, and at times successfully, by the 
kings of England, who occasionally appointed the sheriff, 
while in the intervals of English weakness and decline the 
Scottish princes exercised the right of appointment. In 
1342 Roxburgh Castle, then in the hands of the English, 
was taken by Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy, who was 
appointed by the Scottish king. David II., sheriff of the 
county. This appointment roused the jealousy of the great 
Douglas family, one of whom, Sir William Douglas of IJd- 
desdalc, seized the sheriff, and carrying him off to his castle 
of lleriiiilugc, there starved him to death, a.d. 1343. In the 
interval between a.d. 1 346 and 1384, in which year the Scotch 
again possessed themselves of the county, except the castles 
of Jcdburgli and Roxburgh, Roxburghshire was in the 
])Ower of the English. It was chiefly by the valour of the 
Douglas family that it was recovered" and the sheriffs were 
commonly chosen from that family, wlio came to regard it as 
their right, so that the appoinimcnt of Sir David Fleming of 
Biggar to the uflice, in a.d. 140.3, led to his aNsassination by 
James Douglas of Balveny. The office of sheriff then be- 
came hereditary in the Douglas family, and continued so 
until the final abolition of hereditary jurisdictions. Rox- 
burgh Castle was taken from the English, a.d. 1460, by Mary 
of Gueldres, widow of king James II., who had fallen 
during the siege; Jedburgh Castle had been recovered lung 
before. 

The c-alamities of war led to the ruin of the town of 
Roxburgh, which had. in the reign of David L, been the 
ro)al residence and the county town. On its downfall Jed- 
burgh became, and lias coiiliiiued to be, the county town. 
The slicrift’s appointed by the English made Havvick their 
rc.'jidence. Liddesdale was pos.-'Ossed by various branches 5f 
the Douglas family, and pas•^cd by exchange, in 149-2, to the 
earls of Bothwell. It was held by the notorious cail of 
Queen MaiVs lime, and sbo visited him when be lay 
wounded in his castle al Ucrnnlage, in a.d. 1566. In the 
commencement of ibis unfortunate queen’s reign, a.d. 15 15, 
an English army, which had iii\aded the country under Sir 
Ralph Evers and Sir Br}au Layton, v\as here defeated with 
ronsidiuable loss by the earls of Arran and Angus. Tin; 
county sull’erod materially in the succeeding invasions of 
the Earl of Hertford, afterwards duke of Soiners<*t, a.d. 
1545-1547 ; of Loid Gray, a.d. 1546 ; and of the Earl of 
Sussex, A D. 1570. 

{New S fatidical Account of Scotland; Chalmers's (^ile- 
donia: Forsylir.s Beauties of Scotland; Chambers’s Gazet- 
teer of Scotland; Parliamentary Papers.) 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS IN LONDON. At 
the acce.ssion of George III., painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, iiolwillistauding there were eminent artists in all 
these branches, were in a lower slate in Great Britain tlian 
in mo.'it purls of Euroiic. Foreign erilics did not hesitate 
to assert, that the ungenial climate or the ph)sical doff(;(.sof 
the English presented insuperable obstacles to the altain- 
raeut of e.xcelleiice in the arts. Whether those opinions 
induced the young king to turn bis attention to the sub- 
ject, and endeavour to remove this national stigma, cannot 
now he known, but it is certain tluil he soon began to 
show a strong disposition to encourage the arts. The study 
of areliilccturc under Mr. (afterward.s Sir William) Cham- 
bers became his favourite recreation, and we have board 
that his patriotic, wish to advance the taste and refinoment 
of the nation was strengthened by the representations and 
advice of Drummond, tlicn archbishop of York. This pre- 
late introduced to his not ice Benjamin West, a young 
American artist just returned from his studies in Italy, to 
whom the king thenceforward allowed a liberal pension. 

An iiislitutiun which had been formed in 1754, called * A 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in Great Britain,' was tlie first which included 
among its objects the offering of rewards to the fine arts. 
Attempts were made about the same time by the principal 
artists to form a permanent academy for the cultivation of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, which failed. In 
1760 however, with the assistance of the above-mentioned 
Society, who liberally allowed tlie use of their great room for 
the purpose, the artists were enabled to optm the first public 
exhibition, which (hough not entirely satisfactory to the 
promoters, attracted groat attention, ami was for several 
seasons successfully followed by a similar dispiay of their 
talents. They were in consequence induced to apply to t^e 
king for a charter, which they readily obtained, and in 1765 
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they were const iti\ted a body corporate under tlie title of 
‘The Incorporated Society of Artists.* The way was thus 
paved for the institution of the Royal Academy ; hut its 
imuiedidte cause was a schism which took place in the * So- 
ciety* soon sTfter their incorporation. According to Edwards 
(who.^e ‘Anecdotes of Painting* furnish the best accounts 
of the stale of art at this period), ‘ Unfortunately they were 
scarcely collected when discussions arose which, in the 
course of throe years, caused an irreparable breach, and in 
the end a total (lissolution of the incorporated Society,* This 
event ho attributes ‘ to the loose and unguarded manner in 
which the charter was composed: for it did not provide 
against the admission of those who were distinguished 
neither by their talents as artists nor their good conduct us 
men.’ The number of members already amounted to a 
hundred and forty-one, of wdnnii a large portion were artists 
of very inferior merits. ‘It was now seen,* says another 
W'ritcr well acquainted with the facts, ‘ that no society of 
this kind couM bo lasting, unless it were more limited in 
its numbers and select in the choice of its inombcr.s and 
that it could have no national dignity without the avow'ed 
and immediate patronage of the sovereign.* Accordingly 
the principal arti.s1s withdrew, and endeavoured to obtain 
the protection and patronage of the king. W. Cliambers, 
P. Coates. G. M. iMosor, and B. West presented to him a 
memorial signed by twenly-lwo artists, the purport of which 
was to show the prohabililythat with his rojal ^anellon and 
encouragement, and by means of an annual exhibition of 
llK^ir works, they would soon be able to raise sutneiont 
funds for the support of a gratuitous national school of art. 
'file memorial staled, ‘The two principal objects which we 
!uno in view arc the establishing a w'ell- regulated school or 
acmlemy of design, ainl an annual exhibition open to all 
ailisis of di.sliiiguished merit; we apprehending that the 
I’.n.lits aiising fn>m the last of these insliliilions will fully 
an-swi'rall Die expenses of the (list; wo even Hatter our- 
that tliey will be more than necessary for that pur- 
1 u^^•, and that \\\i slnill be enabled annually to distrihulo 
roinoehut in useful chaiilies.’ The pioposal was giaciously 
rcccnod. The plan of a conslitulion was draw up by Mr. 

( liaoihcrs, and laid before the king, which ho approved, 
iiml signed on the tOih of December, 1708. Tlius was 
f Minded ‘The Royal Academy of Arts in London, for the 
puipuseof cultivating and iinprovnig the arts of painting. 
M'ulplure, and arcliiteclure.’ 

'J’ho uriLsts who signed this memorial were: Benjamin 
Kranecsco Zuccarelli, Nalhumel Danco, Richard 
\Vll^oll, George Michael IMoscr, Samuel Wale, J. Baptist 
Cij.riaiM, .lorerniah Mojer, Angelica Kauflman, Chailos 
t'olion, Francesco Bartolozzi, Fi ancis Cotes, Echvard Penny, 
(h'.orgo Barrett, Paul Sandby, Richard Yeo, Mary M«»ser, 
Agoslino Carlini, William Clianibcr.s, Joseph Wilton, 
h'rancis Milner Newton, Francis Ilayman. These, wnth 
John Baker, Mason Chambeilin, John Gwynii, Thomas 
Gainsborough, Dominick Serres, Peter Toms, Nathaniel 
Hone, Joshua Rejnolds, John Richards, Thomas Sandby, 
Georga Dance, Francis llay man, William Ili^are of Bath, 
and Johan Zolfani, composed the original thirty-six aeadc- 
mician.s. The number forty w^ns not completed till i7S0 — 
by the addition of Edward Burch, Richard Cosway, Joseph 
Nollekcns, and .Tamc.s Barry. Their first mocliiig w^as held 
on the 14th of December, when tho following ollicovs were 
elected, viz. : J. Reynolds, President ; G. M. Moser, Keeper ; 
F. M. Newton, Secre.taryi ; E. Penny, Professor of Pnint- 
tng; T. Sandby, Professor of Architecture ; J. W^all, P/ o- 
fessor of Perspective; Dr. William Hunter, Professor of 
Amtiomy. The king appointed William Chambers Trcu~ 
surei\ and R. Wilson Librarian. 

This list of the founders of the Royal Academy evidently 
includes the great mass of talent existing at that period in 
London. 

The other academies of Europe which have been es- 
tablished for the advancement of tho fine arts and the 
promotion of public taste, are supported entirely at the ex- 
pense of their respective governments as national objects, 
and are usually under tho control of some person of dis- 
tinction. Such is the Royal Academy of Paris, founded 
just a century before,^ The Royal Academy of London is 
essentially diCferenl from those, inasmuch as it originated ' 
ill the private munificence of tho reigning king, and, since 
the first years of its existence, has been entirely mainlaine<l 
by. the e.xertions of tho artists themselves, unaided by a 
sniglo national grant or public subscription. 


The king’s adoption of the artists was immediately follow'ed 
by the most liberal and efVeei ive support. Tie oau'^Md iiparl- 
monts for the scdiools to be fitted up in ln» own piiUu*e of 
Somerset House, supplied tho Socioly with vo^)m^ iu Fall 
Mall fur their exhibitions, and for several years made up 
every deficiency in their expendituro from his pri\y puuc * 
with true and considerate benevolence ho allowed them at, 
the same lime to reserve a hundred pounds a year to finiu 
a fund for necessitous members or their widows, and twice 
that sum to administer occasional relief to artists m distres.s, 
whether they were members of tho Society or not. 

George HI. conslitufod himself f he head of the Academy, 
and showed a personal interest in its success; he gave fVe- 
quent audiences to its oflicors, confirmed its prucecdiiigs 
when his sanction was ncces>ary, and attonded to all its 
coiiceins as if it were part of his household. When Old 
Somerset House was purchased by the nation as a site (or a 
number of public ollices, tlio king took care to reserve a 
portion of tlie new' buiMing for bis Academy. 

In 1776 the plans of a new site were submitted to tho ap- 
proval of the. president and council, and the aparttnents 
de\oled to this puiposc wero filled up with a degree of mag- 
nificence worthy of a royal p:ilace, the talents of many of 
the pvin- ipal members having been employed in its decorn- 
lion. In, July, 178(1, (ho prepnrafions being completed, the 
Royal Academy obtained pos^session of their new residence, 
b\ an order fioin the Treasury to tho surveyor-general of the 
works, and their fust exhibition in Somerset House took 
place in the following year. This friendly superintendence 
of its affairs and anxious desire to promote tho welfare 
and uliliiy of the Society continued till the year 1800, when 
the licallh of the king unfbitunalely be’eaino so much 
impaired as to prevent any furllier niterxiews beUveen tlui 
Academy and its patron. But tlie iiislituiiou had now 
aequiied stability, and tliougli its ads for ‘■omc time re- 
iiiamod nnconfirnied, it confiniicd to exercise its functions; 
and when tho govcrniuctU was placed in tho hands of tho 
Fiinco Regent, ho look the Academy under Ins proteelion, 
and appro\ed of their proceedings. On his acccs.'^ion to tho 
throne, in l8‘20, the po.silion of tho Academy had becomo 
soniew’hat changed. A gradual augmcnfalion in the re- 
ceipts of the annual e.'chibil ions, aided by a judicious eco- 
nomy, liad enabled the membeis fo ^uppolt the schools on 
an increased scale of expendiluro, and to provide for tho 
continuance of the establi.shment lV(un its own resources, 
without tho assistance of tho king. Ou tho death of (leorgis 
III, the Academy solicited his succos.sor to honour them 
with tho same patronage which they had recci\ed ft\mi 
his predecessor. George IV. readily consented to adopt the 
Royal Academy, and, m furtheraiice of the views of us 
founder, placed himsolf at the head of the institution, and 
t hence fur v\ aid gave the sanction of lus signaluro to such of 
their proceedings as required it 

Though the Society did not derive any pecuniary assist- 
ance frtnn George IV., they were ou many oeca.sions in- 
debted to his munificent patronage. Ho honoured the 
president with a distinctive badgtj, a gold medal and chain, 
to be worn on all public ocCcU'^ions. Ho presented them 
wilh a magnificent lainpfor their pjuicipal room, and greatly 
forwarded the utility of tho schools by giving them a large 
and highly valuable collection of ca^ls from the finest 
amiquos, which wore procured from Romo by the interven- 
tion ofCanova. 

Ou the death of George IV., his successor, William IV., 
immediattdy extended his patronage to tho Royal Academy. 
He entered cordially into the views of his royal fatlier, re- 
ceived the ollicerswilli prom])! ness, and atlcndecl with great 
kindness to their wishes on all occasions. 

In 1834, a proposal having been made by Lord Grey ami 
the existing ministry to tiaiisf<ir the establi>hmonl from 
Somerset. Ilousc to Trafalgar Scjiuire, where an edifice was 
proposed to bo raised which would be largo enough for a 
national gallery of paintings, and at tho ^ame time offer 
bellcr accommodations to the Royal Academy, the king 
was appealed to on the subject. At first ho seemed rather 
advei’se to the removal of the Society from apart meuls winch 
he considered to be his own, where they had been planted 
by their founder, and whore they had earned on their ope- 
rations with success for above half a century, but on being 
informed that it would probably conduce to the advantage 
of the arts that tho Society should have belter exhibition- 
rooms, particularly for works of sculpture, he conscnteil, 
though vvilli some reluctance, to the exchange proposed. 

‘2 D 2 
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Plans of the new building were accordingly laid before 
the president and council, and the accommodation of the 
Academy was consulted as far, wo may suppose, as circum- 
stances would permit, but it appears that some incon- 
veniences of a very serious kind coiihl not bo overcome. 
The apartments were put into their possession in 183fi, in a 
very unfinished state, and wholly devoid of such decoration 
as might have been expected in an academy of the arts. 
The removal has been attended with great expense to the 
Society, and in man} respects they have been disappointed 
in their expectation of improved accommodation. 

Upon the a<*ces.sion of Her present Majesty, and a repre- 
sentation of the position of the Academy with relation to her 
royal predecessors, the queen adopted the Royal Academy, 
consented to become its head, to grant the same privileges 
of a private audience to its otliccrs, and to sign such of their 
proceedings as require the royal sanctioti. 

The Ro)al Academy consists of forty academicians, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. There is a second order 
of members, styled associates, twenty in number, from 
whom alone the vacancies that occur among the academi- 
cians are supplied. The bod> of academicians elect, but the 
approbation and signature of Her Majesty are necessary to 
make this election valid. 

There arc also six associate engravers. Associates arc 
elected by the body of academic uins, from a li.st of exhibitots 
who declare themselves candidates for this honour. 

There arc a treasurer and a librarian. A byc-law of the 
Acailemy requires that they shall he academicians. These 
ofiices are filled by Her Majesty’s nomination. 

Tliore are also a keeper and a sticretary. These offices 
are filled by election, with the approbation of Her Majesty. 

There are four professors, academicians, elected by the 
general assembly, and appro\ed by the queen, w'ho read 
lectures on painting, sculpture, architecture, and perspective. 

There is a professor of anatomy, tdecicd by the academi- 
cians, with the approbation of Her Majesty. 

There are three schools : a school I’or study from casts 
from celebrated works of antiquity; a school for study from 
living models ; and u painting achuol. The first is under 
the care and direction of the keeper; and the other two 
are under the care of visitors, annually appointed. 

The council consists of nine members, including the 
president, and has the management of all the concerns 
of the Society. All bye-laws of the Academy must origi- 
nate in the council, and have the apprubulion of the ge- 
neral assembly, and the sanction of Her Majesty’s signature 
to gi\o them eflect. 

The president, council, and visitors are annually elected, 
and confirmed by Her Majesty’s signature. 

There are als») several honorary members of the Royal 
Academy, namely, a professor of antierit literature, a pro- 
fessor of anlicnt history, a chaplain of high rank in the 
church, an antiquary, and a .secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence, elected by the general assembly and approved by 
the queen. 

Among the honorary members are the names of Samuel 
Johinson, Goldsmith, Franklin the translator of Sophocles, 
Gibbon, Mitford the historian of Greece, l^arrelti, Beunett 
Langlon, Dr. C. Burney, Waller Scott, and others. 

All persons are admissible as students of the Academy. 
ISolhing but indication of talent 4ind a respectable character 
aie required from them. Their names remain unknown till 
judgment is passcMl on tho specimens which they send in, 
and when admitted they receive a gratuitous education from 
the best masters. 

All painters, sculptors, or architects, whose works show 
sufficient merit, are allowed to exhibit with the Academy, 
and, being admitted exhibitors, they are immediately eligible 
as associates. Many young artists whose great abilities 
have promised to contribute to the credit and support of the 
institution, have been chosen associates, and soon afterwards 
academicians, though they had scarcely left the schools. 

The executive government of tho Academy passes in 
rotation to all tho academicians, and half the council retires, 
and is renewed annually. 

Tiic operations of the Academy are continued in regular 
succession throughout the year, excepting vacations of a 
monih in September and a fortnight at Christmas. Unfor- 
tunately the nece»sity of giving up tlie only room fit for an 
antique academy to tlie annual exhibition of sculpture, 
renders the cessation of that school during tho exhibition 
Ml unavoiddblov 


The schools of drawing, painting, and modelling aro open 
daily from ten to three and from six to eight, under the direc- 
tion of the keeper and vi.sitor8. A pi*actical course of lectures 
on perspective is given during the spring. TUe lectures on 
anatomy are delivered before the Christmas recess; those 
on painting, sculpture, and architecture, are given twice a 
week, from January to tho end of March. Tho library is 
open three times a week. 

Prizes aro annually given to encourage meritorious stu- 
dents, and those who have gained the biennial gold medal 
have from time to time an opportunity of being sent abroad 
to study for thiec years at the expense of the Academy. 

Among the chief improvements in tho practical working 
of the Academy, besides the professorship of sculpture, 
may be reckoned the institution of a school of painting, 
which IS under tho superintendence of a special officer. It 
is attended twice a week by visitors, who are appointed 
from among tho academicians for that purpose, and pre- 
miums ai‘e annually awarded to the successful students. 
This school is from time to timo favoured with the loan 
of some of tho finest pictures from the royal collections, 
from the Dulwich Gallery, and from all the principal col- 
lections of the me tropoli.s, which are during the greater part 
of the year placed before the students. For the furlhcranco 
of this object the Academy have purchased the finest copy 
extant of Leonardo da Vinci’s eolebrated Last Supper. 

The library of the Academy is continually improving, 
and it now contains all the host works on art, besides a con- 
siderable number of modern prints and a valuable collection 
of engravings of the Italian school from the earliest period, 
formed by George Cumberland, for which they paid GOO/. 
On the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence the Academy pur- 
chased his collection of architectural casts for 250/. (although 
their apartments could not accommodate them), and pre- 
sented them to the British Museum, where they are well 
arranged for the benefit of students. 

The question has often been raised, wbclbcr academics 
arc calculated to advance the arts; but these institutions 
vary so much in their plan and character, that any answer 
to this question must depend on the precise meaning at- 
tached to the word. Academic education will probably be 
less efleclive than the education obtained under a master of 
eminence who is daily teaching his pupil by precept and 
example in his own studio ; but an academy, considered a* a 
school of art, is just as likely to slimiilato genius as a pri- 
vate school, if it is well conducted. The great men who 
have been brought up in private schools would not have 
been less emineiit if they bad been reared in an academy, 

I wliic.h term properly means a place of iristrucliou, a school 
I which oflers every opportunity of study. If such sebooU caii- 
I not create genius, they have no tendency to stifle it. Sir J. 
Reynolds ulvva}s regretted that ho had not had a more aca- 
demic education. The school of the Caracci sent out a 
number of well-trained and excellent artists, Ihougli tliey 
had not the good fortune to produce a Raflaello. Tho fact 
is, that the true school of any country is in the mass of 
talent existing in it, and not in tho studio of any ptfrlicular 
artist. 

It is only tho elementary education that can be acquired 
in a school of any kind, but this is precisely the kind of 
education which a well-constituted academy can give better 
than any private master. The utility of such an establish- 
ment as the Royal Academy cannot therefore be doubted ; 
and it must be from want of ddigence or capacity, or both, 
if, with such numerous aids and advantages, ihe students do 
not acquire sufficient preparatory knowledge to enable them 
fairly to commence their profession. 

If we look back to the general condition of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture when the Royal Academy of 
Arts was established in 1768, they will be found to have 
made at least as great a progress hero as they have made in 
any other country in an equal period. In many rcs))ec[s the 
English may vie with any modern school of painting; in 
colour and efiect it confessedly stands alone, and has become 
a model to the rest of Europe. It is characterised by origi- 
nality and a great variety of styles, and it has produced many 
works of flrsi-rato excellence. In portraiture, familiar sub- 
jects, animals, and londscape it is unrivalled. In historical 
painting alone, from the want of national encouragement, it 
has not been so successful. This branch of art can only bo 
kept alive by public encouragement, and by the decoration 
of churches, palaces, and other public buildings, a subject ta 
which the government of this country have hitlierto paid 
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little or no attention. About two Ibousanrl student? have 
been reared under the tuition and auspices of the Royal 
Academy. Among these tho well-known names of Bankes, 
Fiaxman, Nollckens, Deare, Bacon, Rossi, in sculpture; 
Soane, ,1. Wyatt, Wyatvillo, in architecturo; Northcote, 
Opif, Hoppner, Lawrence, Wcslall, Slolhard, and Hilton, in 
painting, are conspicuous. Some of theso artists are en- 
tilled to he ranked with the best of any period of art, and 
others gave proof of powers which, if they had been em- 
ployed in national works, might have raised English art to 
a still iiighor elevation. This list might be much enlarged 
if we could with propriety include in the enumeration the 
names of living artists. The creation of so large a number 
of well-trained students has tended to diffuse a love for the 
arts throughout the country, and given rise to institutions 
for their cultivation in many parts of the empire. Thus the 
public taste has been improved, and those branches of our 
manufacturing industry which require the aid of the art of 
design, have been indirectly encouraged by tho establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy. 

Among tho henetlts derived from the institution of the 
Royal Academy may be mentioned the various lectures and 
discourses whicli have been delivered there. The discourses 
of Reynolds arc highly appreciated both at liome and 
abroad ; and the lectures of Fuseli, Fiaxman, and other 
professors have established the theories of their respective 
arts on a sure basis. | 

The attention which the Royal Academy has uniformly 
shown to unfortunate artists in general, and tho liberal as- 
sistance they have bestowed to such out of their funds, 
should not be omitted. It appeared in evidence before a 
committee of the House of Commons, in 1S3G, that the 
gross sum that they have expended in pensions to distressed 
iiienibers atnounted to 1 1,106/., and the donations to artists, 
not members, and ilieir families, to 19,241)/. With this 
generosity the Ac.uluniy has combined a prudent degree of 
economy in the management of their funds, both for the | 
purpose of providing against casualties and for tho gradual 
improvement of the establishment. This is shown by the 
fact that they have already expended 240,000/. in carrying 
out tlio objects for which they were associated, and have 
still restMwed for exigencies a sura of 47,000/. slock. 

It wilKippear from what has been stated, that the Royal 
Academy owes its corpoiulo existence entirely to the crown, 
and is neither .support. ‘d nor aided by any public funds. It 
has abo l>een shown in what manner it has become en- 
titled to accommodation in the National Gallery, Though 
the exertions of tho Academy have been directed to a public 
object- llie improvement ot the arts— it differs in no respect 
from any oilier body incorporated for literary or scientific 
purposes, such as tho Astronomical Society for instance, and 
others, which support themselves by their own funds. Ac- 
cordingly it is not easy to see on what grounds the House of 
(Commons claim the right of inquiring into the receipts, ex- 
peinliture, and general management of the Academy. The 
committee of the House of Commons on Arts and Manufac- 
tures, m 1836, did however inauire into the affairs of the 
Academy, and the printed eviaenco reported by the com- 
mittee sliows that every information was readily given to 
them. The result of llie inquiry was in every way creditable 
to tho institution, and the admin Utration was proved to be 
strictly conformablo to the purposes for which the Academy 
was instituted. 

In the year 1834 the House of Commons had addressed 
the king, requesting him to direct the Royal Academy to 
furnish them with certain returns explanatory of the con- 
stitution of the body and its proceedings. 

Tiiis was the first attempt to withdraw the Royal Acade- 
my from its immediate connection with the crown and to 
bring it under the control of the House of Commons. On 
this occasion tho Academy, having first asked the permis- 
sion of the king^ William IV., gave the House all the in- 
formation that was desired. But in 1839 an order was 
made to furnish the House with similar returns in continua- 
tion, as well as with the particulars of their domestic ex- 
penditure. The.se returns were not made, and a, petition 
wa.? presented to the House, in which the posiiion and 
claims of the Royal Academy were fully and clearly ex- 
plained. I'he petition produced its ej^ct, and the order was 
rescinded. 

We have purposely abstained from any notice "of tbo 
vanious attacks made on the Royal Academy. Its consti- 
tution and administrafioii are now so well known, that it is 


not very difficult to form a right judgment of what is said 
cither for or against it. Those who liml tiiult wuh its con- 
stitulion, sliould show how it can bo improved, ami those 
who would deny that it has done serviro to the ait-, must 
bo prepared to dispute the truth of a largo part of the peti- 
tion just i-Hfbrred to. Tlie administration of the finiuiccs of 
this body deserves unqualified praise. It has itself produoiui 
all the funds necessary for its support, and by a rare com- 
bination of liberality and economy it has cx'pemh^d lar'^e 
sums on proper objects, and yet is far from being pix'S*. 
There are few public bodies of which the same can be said, 

ROYAL EXCHANGE. Although there is no such 
budding actually existing at present, we insert here some 
account of the one dost roved by fire in 1838, which was the 
second structure ho original one having met with a simi- 
lar fate in the Great Fire of London in 1666. The iiist 
edifice, which was a brick budding, was erected by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, for the accommodation of the merchants, 
entirely at his own exptuise. [Gresham.] Notwithstand- 
ing tho general confusion and trouble occasioned by the 
calamitous conflagration, the now Exchange was com- 
menced at the end of the following year, and was .so far ad- 
vanced ill 1669, as to be publicly opened for business, on 
September 28: a rather curious circumstance, when it is 
con.sidered that more than the same lime has elapsed since 
the last fire, and the future Exchange can liardly be said as 
yet (March, 1841) to be actually begun. 

The design of the late Royal Exchange had always been 
attributed to Wren, until Mr. Brayley claimed it for Mr. 
Edward Jerman, who was one of the city surveyors at that 
time, and who, it appears, was employed hy tlie committee 
to conduct the works, which, however, is iio proof whatever 
that he was the author of the design. On the contrary, as 
that noint is left doubtful, the more plausible conjecture is 
that lie was not ; because, had he boon so, bis name would 
in all likelihood have been less obscure, if only on account 
of that single production, for it was certainly looked upon at 
one lime as a splendid structure. It is for such reason alone 
that wo call in question JermaiVs title to be oon.sidorod tlio 
real architect, .since we are not at all solicitous to claim tliat 
honour for Wren, being of opinion that it was in many 
respects not a little barbarous m taste, and (hat Pon/. 
[PoNz], certainly not the most fuslidious of critic.s did not 
do it any very great injustice when he spoke of it, in lus 
account of his Hour in England, as being totally devoid of 
elegance in its decorations. The large ol der of four C’orin- 
thian columns, in the centre of the Cornhill front, was so 
managed as to disturb the whole do'^ign, for instead of its 
architrave being upon the same level us that of the smaller 
order on each side over the arcades, it was lower down ; 
consequently, besides the disagreeable irregularity so occa- 
sioneil, that portion appeared depressed, although made 
actually loftier than tho rest by the attic and tower. An- 
other very singular solecism was, that over the intercoluinn 
on each side of the large central archway there was a seg- 
mental pediment most unmeaning m purpose and insigni- 
ficant in eflect, or rather, the only elfcct \vn.s to make us 
sensible of the omishion of a central pediment in the design. 
Over the archway or middle compartment the clock-tower 
was carried u]) in three receding and diminishing stones or 
stages, in each of w'hicli was an arched window, and at the 
angles a Corinthian half-column grouped with a somi-pilas- 
ter on each side, similar to the small order over the arcades 
in the lateral divisions of the front ; and so far there W’as 
some uniformity kept up between those portions of the 
design and the tower. There were also at one time two 
ugly octagonal lanterns with ogee domes, not at the extre- 
mities of the front, but over the exlrcino compartments 
where the arcade.s projected beyond the general plan. When 
tliose tuiTCts were removed we hate not been able to ascer- 
tain ; but tho larger tower was taken down, and a new one 
erected, about 1821, by Mr, George Smith, architect to the 
Mercers’ Company, at which time other alterations were 
made in the upper part of the central compartment, and 
among them was that of substituting balustrades, with 
statues on their pedestals, for (he two small pediments 
above mentioned. Immediately behind these balustrades 
rose an attic, containing a large pannel with bas-relief, Hank- 
ing the loftier stylobate or lower story of the tower, to which 
succeeded a low octagonal base, w ith clock dials on its faces, 
supporting a circular Corinthian peristyle of eight columns, 
I crowned by a dome. This arrangement seems to us much 
! bolter than that of tho first tower, with its throe square 
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cliest-like stories dwindling upwards into insignificance. 
Still ihcro were two circum>tflnces which delruclcd consider- 
ahly from the merit of Iho second or circular story of llm 
last lower: one, the absurdity of introducing balustrades 
between the shafts of the columns when there was no pass- 
age behind them : the other, the introducing stumpy arched 
windows squeezed into all tlie intcrcolinuiis. 

The chief merit of the inner quadrangle W'as, that it 
afforded a spacious sheltered ambulatory (2S feet wide) 
round the open area: in point of architecture it was poor, 
and in some of its features very ofleiisive. The lower and 
much hotter half consisted of seven arches on each of the 
longer sides, and fne on each of the shorter sides of the open 
area, springing immediately from the capitals of the Doric 
columns; those at the angles of the plan had clustered 
shafts. Bui the beauty of such a combined ordinance was 
inaferially injured by the groat span of the arches in compari- 
s in with the height of the columns. This scantiness of the 
columiiialion. and consequent apparent fragility of the lower 
part, was rendered more ottcnsive by the heavy superstruc- 
ture over it. This last was of barbarous design, in proof of 
which it is sufficient to observe that the architrave was 
cut through by ugly little o\al windows, just at the vertex 
of each arched compartment, where, if anything, there j 
ought to have been some kind of keystone.* 

These remarks have been more minute than may seem 
consistent with an article of this kind ; yet the subject 
derives from circumstances far more interest just now tlian 
it would else possess. We shall not .say anything with 
respect to the competitions for the new Exchange, except 
that the last, to winch only six architects had been invited, 
was confined to Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Tile, and that the 
design by the latter was selected for execution. It would 
be altogether premature however to attempt any description 
of what will probably undergo considerable modifications in 
many parts, for it is said that the western portico (a Corin- 
thian octastyle) is now to be extended so as to be diprostyle, 
instead of movoproatyle. [Portico.] It is singular that the 
opportunity should not now be taken of covering in the 
area where the merchants assemble, instead of forming, a.s 
before, a mere court with colonnades around it, wdicro the 
open area at least must be e.xposed to the w'eather. Every 
edifice of the kind erected within the last century is covered 
in : the Royal Exchange, Dublin, (he Bourse at Paris, the 
Exchange at Hamburg, that at New York (since destroyed 
by fire), and the Birzha or Exchange at Si. Petersburg. 
Though small, the first of these is singularly elegant in its 
plan, the interior forming a rotunda within a square, hbving 
a circular peristyle of twelve Conntliian columns support- 
ing a dome over the central part of the area below. For 
some account of the Bourse in that capital we refer to Paris. 
The Birzha atSt. Pet(M-.sburg,oii the contrary, calls for some 
little notice here : it is an insulated edifice surrounded by 
a Doric peristyle, forming nine intercolumns at each end 
and thirteen on each of the longer sides. As i\\Q cellar or 
body of tlio edifice enclosed by the colonnades, is carried up 
rather higher than these last, there are no pediments over 
the ends or fronts, though the ends of the cclla terminate 
in a pediment outline, and have a large semicircular arch 
serving to light the interior or sallc, which has also a lau- 
tern in the centre of its scraicylindrical roof. 

We here subjoin the dimensions of the late Royal Ex- 
change, with those of the intended structure, &c. 

Old Royal Exchange, K.xtreme external dimensions 
210 by 175 feet. Interior quadrangle 156 byllS feet, or 
18,200 square feet. Open area of quadrangle 99 by 75 feet, 
or 7426 square feet. 

Plan of New Exchange, (By Mr. Tito.) Extreme 
length from ca.<)t to west, iiicjiuling portico, 293 feet ; breadth 
at cast cud 175 feet ; hi terior quadrangle 170 by 113 feet, 
or 19,210 square feet; open area of quadrangle 114 by 67 
feet, or 6398 sejuare feet. 

Exchange, SI. Petersburg, Built 1804-10. Exterior 330 
by 246 feet. Salle 100 by 90 feet, or 17,100 square feet. 

Bourse, Biris, Exterior 234 by 1G4 feet. Salle or in- 
terior covered area 1 08 by 69 feet, exclusive of galleries, or 
6372 square feeh 

* That «rc tlo not l)omiw our opinion from Ralph, «'ho ts generally quoted 
ns an oraide on the building!! <»f London. i$ i‘videiil, lur ho sayK tluit the qiiorl- 
ia ‘ laid out in a very ||,^)od st>1e, aiid liitislicd witli yreat propriety of 
d< vouitum* Another writer assuies ns * thore are many boaiUio'i in the nrchi- 
teoliire, iuid hut few defSccta, 'Vhofour orders (r ) of ihe qiiadranglt* ors magfiifl- 
Cfiit, and iichly dpcoraled with the hasi'meuts (^?), arches of the walks, the 
c(>rnice6 tlicm, niches, statues, pillurs, circular windows, entablatarc, pedi- 

ments, and balusuadu, all in correal proportion and arrangement* 


ROYAL SOCIETY {of London), consists of a number of 
persons associated together for the purptwe of promoting 
mathematical and physical science. At its formation the 
more particular object of the members was to assist each 
oilier in extending ihcir knowledge of natural andexperi- 
mcnlul philosophy. 

Pl]ilo.«<opliical societies. for the cultivation or advancement 
of particular branches of human knowledge existed, both on 
the Continent and in this country, before the end of (ho 
sixteenth century. In Italy, the Florentine Academy and 
the Academia della Crusca had been founded with the view 
of improving the language and literature of that country. 
Franco had its Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and its 
Royal Academy of Instniplions ; and the Antiquarian Society 
in England was founded in 1572. With the exception of 
the persons connected with these institutions, who were en- 
gaged in ihe pursuit of letters, the fine arts, and antiquities, 
the learnefl world was in that and the preceding ages 
chieffy occupied with scholastic philosophy. But the dis- 
coveries of Galileo in astronomy and mechanics having 
opened a field for research in those sciences, men of learn- 
ing began to turn to pursuits which, while they seemed to 
constitute a worthy exercise of human intellect, promised 
to lead to results of great practical utility. 

England appears to have led the way to the formation of 
a body of men who sought by mutual co-oporation to advance 
the 7iew phtlosojihy, as it was vailed ; for Dr. Wallis, in an 
account of his own life, relates that in 1645, which must 
therefore have been while the civil war was raging in the 
country, several persons who then resided in London, at 
the suggestion t»f a Mr. Haak, a native of Gcrmjiny, joined 
thrmsed VOS into a club, in whiclv purposely excluding politics 
and theology, they agreed to communicate to each other 
the results of their researches in chemistry, medicine, geo- 
metry, astronomy, mechanics, magnetism, navigation, and 
experimental philosophy in general. Among those who 
first mot for this worthy purpose, were Drs. Wilkins, Wallis, 
Goddard, Ent, and Glisson, and Messrs. Haak and Forster 
(the professor of astronomy at Gresham Culloge); and tlic 
place of their meeting was generally at Dr. Goddard's lodg- 
ings, but they occasionally assembled in Gresham College or 
in its neighbourhood. This i.s supposed to be the club which 
Mr. Boyle, in a letter (IC-JC), designates the invisible or 
philosophical society. 

Before the year 1651, Drs. Wilkins, Wallis, and Goddard, 
having obtained appointments at Oxford, went to reside in 
that city, where, being joined by Drs. SetliWard, Bathurst, 
Petty, and Willis (the last an eminent physician), aiwl 
Mr. Rooke, they conslilulcd themselves a society similar to 
that which they had left in London. They met at first at 
Dr. Potty’s lodgings, which v'cre in the house of ifn apothe- 
cary, where they had access to such drugs as they wished 
to examine ; and as often as any of the members had occa- 
sion to visit the metropolis, they did not fail to alteiul tho 
mcolings of iheir former associates. When Dr. Petty went 
to Ireland in 1662, the meetings at Oxford appear to have 
been for a time suspended; for that gentleman, writing 
from Dublin to Mr. Boyle, in the beginning of 1658, ex- 
presses iiis gratification that the club was revived; and in 
the same year the members met either at the apartments of 
Dr. Wilkins in Wadham College, or at the lodgings of Mr. 
Boyle. It appears however that, in the beginning of 1659, 
all of them except the latter gentleman, who continued to 
reside at Oxford till 1668, came to I..oiidon, where they re- 
joined the friends who had reniQinod there, and where the 
united clubs were almost immediately strengthened by (ho 
accession' of several new members. At that lime the lec- 
tures on astronomy and geometry in Gresham College were 
delivered, the former by Mr. Christopher Wren, on every 
Wednesday, and the latter by Mr. Rooke (who had been 
appointed in 1652), on every Thursday ; and these gentle- 
men, together with Lord Viscount Brouncker, Mr. Brereton 
(afterwards Lord Jircreton), Sir Paul Neile, Mr. J ohn Evelyn, 
Mr. Balle, Dr. Croone, and others, besides the Oxford mem- 
bers, used after the lectures to assemble fur pbilosopliicul 
conversation in an adjoining room. This state of things did 
not however continue lung, for during the same year, in 
consequence of the troubles which ensued on the resigna- 
tion of the Protector|hip by Richard Cromwell, the apart- 
ments which had been occupied for scientific purposes were 
converted into quarters for soldiers, and the members of 
the society were obliged lo disperse. 

Wo learn also from Dr. Wallis, that upon the restoration 
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i« 1660, tho meetings were revived; and on tho 28th of 
November in that year, the members came to a resolution 
lliat they would assemble during term-time in Mr. Rooke’s 
ebanibeys at Gresham College, and during the vacation at 
Mr. Belle’s chambers in the Temple. It was further resolved 
that the members should constituto themselves a society 
for promoting physico-mathematical learning, similar to the 
voluntary associations of men fur other branches of know- 
ledge in foreign countries. At this time also a series of 
resolutions relating to the objects proposed by the society 
were drawn up, and of these the following is a brief outline: 
— It was agreed that records sliould be made of all the 
works of nature and art of which any account could be ob- 
tained ; so that tho present age and posterity might be able 
to murk tho errors which have been strengthened by long 
proscription, to restore truths which have long been ne- 
glected, and to extend the uses of those already known ; 
thus making tho way easier to those which are yet unknown. 
It was also resolved to admit men of different rtdigions, 
professions, and nations, in order that tho knowledge of na- 
ture might bo freed from tho prejudices of sects, and from 
a bias in favour of any particular brancji of learning, and 
that all mankind might as much as possible be engaged in 
the pursuit of philosophy, which it was proposed to refoiiii, 
not by laws and ceremonies, but by practice and example. 
It was further resolved that the Society should not be a 
school where some might loach and others he taught, but 
rather a sort of laboratory where all persons might operate 
indeptMidcMitly of one another, l^aslly, it was resolved that 
cacdi member should subscribe bis name loan agreement 
that ho would coiislnnlly attend tlio Society’s ineclings if 
not prevented by illness or some indispensable business; 
tlnit he should pay ten shillings on liis admission, and that 
he should subscribe one shilling weekly while he continued 
to belong to the Society; hut from this obligation he was to 
bo freed if ho chose to withdraw. At the same time Dr. 
Wilkins was chosen chairman, Mr. Balle, treasurer, and Dr. 
Croonc, registrar. It was agioed to meet every Wednesday, 
from 3 to (i o’ldock in the afternoon. 

The revoiine thus raised from the members was intended 
to enable (he Society to accomplish the \anous objects for 
which It was instituted, and particularly to defray the ex- 
penses of llic philosophical experiments whudi it was pro* 
])o^ed to make. Tho intention was, that persons should be 
sent to tra\cl abroad, tor tho purpose of collecting informa- 
tion, while others should remain in London, and present tho 
lOMilts of their researches at the weekly meetings. It was 
determined that the members should he formed into com- 
mit tee** for the consideration of the subjects which were to 
be illustrated by experiments, and that the performance of 
the lallov should bo assigned to persons who, by Ibeir parti- 
cular talents, were best qualified for tho duty. Some of the 
members also were to be appointed to examine all works on 
the natural history of foreign countries, that out of them they 
might prepare directions as a guide in making inquiries 
concerning the phenomena of the atmosphere and the cur- 
rents of the sea, and in performing experiments on light, 
magnetism, &c. It was proposed to bring the results of 
the researches into one common stock, and 'to consign them 
in public registers for the benefit of future goneratiuns, 
without regard, to any order in tho arrangement; it being 
considered, that if subjects of a like nature were brought 
together, iJersons might be tempted loo early to form gene- 
ral systcm.s, which might be detrimental to the progress of 
philosophy. (Dr. Sprat, Ilutnry of the Royal Society,) 

Such w'ere the plan and constitution of the infant Society, 
which was destined, in its maturity, to hold so distinguished 
a placo in the annals of science. Its fir.st recorded steps, 
which took place Dec. 5, 1660, consisted in appointing Mr. 
Wren, at tho next weekly meeting, fo perform an experi- 
niont on the vibrations of pendulums, and Lord Brouncker 
to bring in a series of instructions for conducting some e.v 
periments < relating to the temperature, moisture, &e. o? 
the air), the performance of which on the Peak of Teneriife 
it was intended to procure. 

A week afterwards it was resolved that persons desiring 
to he admitted should be recommended by .some member, 
and that the election should take place by ballot. No one 
below the rank of a baron wa.s to be aamilled without a 
scrutiny ; and tlie number of members was to bo limited to 
fifty-five, of whom twenty-one were to bo a quorum for elec- 
tions and nine for other matters. It was agreed also that 
the fellow's of the Royal College of Physicians and tho pro- 


I fossors of mathematics and natural philosophy in both uni- 
versities should, if they desired, be admittcil as supeniunie- 
rarics on paying the fees and lending their assistance w hen 
convenient. The restriction respecting the number of 
members was however soon afterwards taken oflT-; and, at 
this time, candidates who w’ere proposed on one cvtMi’injr 
were often admitted at tho next, or at the second following 
I meeting, though the practice re.spectinglhe iniervul hptweon 
the application and the admission seems to have been veiy 
variable. The president or chairinan held liijs ])o>i sunie- 
tiuics during the evening only, sometimes ho was api-omicd 
= for a month, and ho was occasionally re-elected. Two per- 
I sons were appointed to superintCMid the arrangements for 
performing the proposed experiments, and one of the mem- 
I hers acted as a reporter at the meetings. An amanuensis 
for copying minutes, and an operator under the supcriii- 
I tendents, were engaged as servaiit.s, and roceixed salaries. 

In that age, the constitution and qualities of material 
bodies being very imperfectly known, .suggestions founded 
on ill-observed phenomena, and the marvellous relations of 
credulous travellers, were often thought deserving of coiisi* 
deration from the bare possibility that they might lead to the 
discovery of useful truths; and this circumsiance may serve 
to account for the apparently absurd inquiries and experi- 
ments wdiii-h appear in the notices of the Society’s first 
labours. Thus, in ICGl, Mr. Boyle was requested to ascertain 
the name of the place in Bi^zil where there was baiii to have 
been a kind of wood which attracts fishes; he was al.-o de- 
sired toinquiie into the truth of the circumstance mentioned 
by Scliotler — that a fisli su.*'pended by a thread uould turn 
towards the wind. And in llie same year, tlie oi)inion that 
a spider could not get out of a space enclosed within a circle 
formed of powdeied unicorn's hoin was acti:all> made the 
subject of an cxpeiinient. The philosopher xvill howexer 
forget these early uccupalioii^ of tlie Society when he medi- 
tates oil the W(a*ks of a Nexvlon and a Davy, which are also 
recoided in the pages of its lu^lory. 

The Society having presented an address to the king 
(Cliailcs II.) on his restoration, his majesty expressed much 
Satisfaction that the institution had ouginated in his reign, 
and promised to support it with In.s intiuenee. And, iii 
1662, hy the concunvnee, it is said, of Loiu Clarendon, the 
chaiiceflur, Sir GeullVy Palmer, the altorney-gcucral, and 
Sir Heneage Finch, the solicitor-general, he granted a 
charter, by which the members were incorporated into a So- 
ciety consisting of a president, council, and fellows, under 
the name of the Koval Society. In tins they were dcelarexl 
capable of holding lands, tenements, &e, in perpetuity or 
otherxxUc, and of suing or defending in any court of law ; a 
coat of arms was given them, and they xxere allowed to have 
a common seal for their use. William Viscount Brouncker 
was appointed president, and Iwcnly-one persons were ap- 
pointed by name to form a council. It was further vcgulaled 
that the president should be elected annually on St. Andrew ’s 
day, and that ten of the council should, at the same lime, 
be replaced by ton other persons chosen from among the 
felloxvs. (Birch, Ilistory of the Royal Society, vol. i.) Tins 
charier being found not sulHcicnily explicit, iii the follow- 
ing year another was obtained, in which the president and 
felloxvs arc designated the President of the Council and the 
Fellows of the Royal Society of London for promoting 
natural knowledge ; and in which, after declaring that the 
Society might hold lands, Sic., thero is added ‘ Statuio dt 
nUenalione in mamno. mortiuun non obstante.’ (Birch, ut 
sup,) Betw’oeu 1661 and IGti l, the king made several visits 
to the Society, and on those occasions experiments were 
exhibited, for the piepaiation of which committees of tho 
members were appointed. In 16G3 his majesty bestowed a 
mace on the Society, and in 1064 he signed liiinself. in the 
Charter-book, its founder; at Uic same time the duke of 
York (afterwards James II.) signed himself a fellow. 

The Royal Society of London inay now be .‘‘aid to have 
been completely formed, and it must be considered the 
oldest of its kind in Europe, if vve except the Academy of 
the Lyncei at Rome. The Academio Fiaii^uiso, whicli, in 
1635, bad been established by Richelieu, bad for its object 
only the improvement of tho French language; and though, 
ill 1657, a number of learned men, among whom wero 
Descartes, Gassendi, and Roborval, were accustomed to as- 
semble at the apartmenis of Peru Mersenne in Paris, for 
the purpose of making philosophici) experiments, and of 
I reading the solutions of such inathematioal problems as, nc • 
coiding to tlic general practice of that ago, hud been proposed 
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to iliciii, yet it was not till 1666 that Louis XI V., at the sng- 
pestion ol‘ M. Colbert, founded what was then called the 
Royal Academy of Scituices for purposes similar to those 
which engaged tlie altenlion of the Royal Society. To the 
latter therefore belongs the honour of having preceded the 
former in time, and probably that of having in some mea- 
sure led toils formation. It must also be considered as 
having been the parent of the numerous scicntiiie institu- 
tions which have since been formed in the British Isles as 
well as on the Continent. 

It is observed by liume, that its patent was all that the 
Society obtained from the king, who, tliough a lover of the 
sciences, animated them by bis example alone, not bv bis 
bounty ; and ihe historian contrasts the conduct of the Eng- 
lisii king with that of his contemporary Txmis XIV., who 
fell shoi t of Charles in genius and knowledge, while he ex- 
ceeded liiin in liberality. There may he truth in this, but 
it ought lobe remembered that, in 1667, the Society received 
from the crown li free gift of what was then called Chelsea 
College, which it afterwards sold for its benefit. 

From the time of the charter being granted, the lmsincs.s 
of the Society assumed more iinporlaiice, and in 1664 Mr. 
liookc was appointed curulur, with a salary of 80/. per an- 
num. The west gallery of Gresham College was appointed 
as a repository for the iiisirumcnts which were under his 
charge, and for a museum of natural curiosities which had 
been given by Mr. Colwal, one of the members. Sir John 
Cutler al^o settled on Mr. Hooke 50/. per annum, in consi- 
deration of his delivering a course of lectures on the History 
of Nature and Art, under tlic regulation of the Society; 
and the latter, in the same year, formed itself into seven 
committees for the puipose of considering the different suIj- 
jects of whicli it was cognizant. These were mechanics, 
astronomy and optics, anatomy, chemistry, ngiiculturc, the 
hii'tory of trade, natural phenomena; and there wa-^, besides, 
a committee to manage the correspondence. The Royal 
Society early recened many tokens of approbation from 
forci|jn nations, as well as from the nobility and the learned 
in this country. It corresponded frequently with tlie scien- 
tific men in France, and it was invited by Prince Leopold, 
the brother of the graiid-dukc of Tuscany, to keep up a 
mutual communication with the philosophers of Florence. 
The Germans published in their books favouralile testi- 
monials of its labour:*, and foreigners of distinction often 
attended its weekly meetings. 

The first portion, or number, of the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ as the work which the Society published was de- 
signated, appeared on Monday, March 6, 1065. It contained 
sixteen quarto pages, with an introduction by the secretary 
of the Society, Mr. Oldenburg, who was considered as the 
editor; and it was intended that one such number should 
be published on the first Monday of every month. After 
the fifth number came out (Juno, 1665), the public meetings 
of the members were discontinued ou account of the plague 
which then raged ; but it ajipears from a letter written by 
Mr. Boyle, at Oxford, to Oldenburg, who remained in Lon- 
don, that several of the members were then in the former 
city, and that they met and made experiments at his lodg- 
ings. From these experiments and the communications 
made by some of the members, there were formed three more 
numbers of the ‘ Transactions ;* these were published at 
Oxford ; but tlie ninth and all the succeeding numbers came 
out in London. The title of the work was ehanged in 1679 
to that of ‘Philosophical Collections,* when Dr. Hooke be- 
came the editor ; but the former title was restored in Janu- 
ary, 168.'J, with No. 143, which was published by Dr. Plot, 
who was then the secretary. 

The council met again in Gresham College, in February, 
1666, but the public meetings of the Society did not take 
place till June in that year. In the same year the great 
fire, which laid neaily all Hmdoii in ashes, having compellctl 
the authorities of the city to take possession of the rooms 
hitherto occupied by the Society, the latter graj^fully ac- 
cepted the offer of apartments in Arundel House, Imd it met 
there for the first lime in January, 1G67. The munificent 
owner of the mansion, Mr. Henry Howard of Norfolk (after- 
wards carl marshal of England), at the same time presented 
llic Society with tlie library which had been purchased by 
lus grandfather, Thomas, carl of Arundel, and which had 
formerly belonged to Matthew Corviniis, king of Hungary. 
This N aluahle library, consisting of several thousand printed 
volumes and numerous manuscripts, thus became tlie pro- 
perty of the Society, which immediately took measures to 


put it under the care of its own officers, and it has been sub- 
sequently greatly increased by donations and purchases. 
Being probably anxious to trespass as little as possible on 
the hospitality of the uoble family to whom the mansion be- 
longed, the Society proposed (November. 1667) to raise, by 
subscription among its members, money to build a college 
for itself; and by May in the following year 1000/. were 
subscribed. Mr. Howard at the same time generously pro- 
mised to give the ground for the purpose. The same gentle- 
man also offered a do.sign for the building, and both Dr. 
Christopher Wren and Mr. Hooke gave plans ; but it does 
not appear that the project was carried any further. In Oc- 
tober, 1674, at the invitation of the Gresham professors, the 
Society returned to its former apartments in that college, 
which had now ihe name of the Royal Exchange. The west 
gallery w'lis cleared out for the Society as a repository, and 
the long gallery as a library for the reception of the books, 
which iiad till then remained at Arundel House. 

Soon after this time the pro.spcrity of the Society seems 
to have suffered sumo diminution. In 1667, when Dr. 
Sprat’s ‘History’ was published, there were nearly 200 
members; in 1673, it appeals that the miinbcr was only 
146, and of these, f9 were persons who had long neglected 
to pay their subscriptions. This great number of de- 
faulters gave much uneasiness to those who wished well 
to the Society; and the latter, besides making pressing 
applications fur the urreaL.s, seriously contemplated an 
attempt to enforce payment by legal processes. It does 
not appear that this last measure was ever put in prac- 
tice, and the council adopted a more effectual means of 
promoting the welfare of the Society in charging Ihein- 
selves with the duty of delivering lectures on philosophical 
.subjects, and in pioviding a number of good experiments. 
Thu first lecture, in pursuance of this plan, appears to have 
been delivered in 1674, by Sir William Petty, and it was 
ordered to be printed. Tbe president (Lord Brouncker) 
also proposed, in 1668, tluit a silver medal, worth about 
twenty shillings, should be given to any fellow, not a 
curator, who should make before the Society any particu- 
larly meritorious experiment. 

Darne Lady Sadleir, tlie relict of Dr. Croone, one of the 
earliest members, left by licr will, in 1766, a sum of money 
for the purpose of founding a lecture /or the odvancement uf 
natural kmwiedget to be read before the Royal Society ; 
this did not ho\\ ever come into operation till 1738, when 
the first was delivered by Dr. Stuart. Tbe Bakerian lecture 
on electro-chemistry was founded in 1774, and the first was 
delivered in 1775, by Mr. Peter WouKe. 

In the infancy of the Society a due attention to the cha- 
racters of the persons admitted as fellows does not appear 
to have been always given ; and, in conscfjueiice, many 
joined who neither paid the fees nor contributed any in- 
foniialion at the meetings, and, at the same lime, the num- 
ber of those who were excused the payments was found to 
bear too great a proportion to the whole. In order to 
remedy these evils, in 1682, the president, Sir Chiistopher 
Wren, brought in the draught of a statute in which it was 
provided that any person proposing a candidate for admis- 
sion should give his luime to some member of the council; 
at the next or at some following meeting of the council, it 
was to bo considered whether the proposed candidate was 
likely to be useful to the Society or not; if tlic members 
were satisfied on this head, the candidate was to be formally 
proposed at the next meeting, and afterwards balloted for 
as usual. On his election he was to sign the statute book, 
and on or before being admitted, he was to pay the prescribed 
fees. In the same year it was agreed that none except 
foreigners should be exempted from the payments It is to 
be presumed that the persona who were excused the pay- 
ment of the admission-fcos or the w'cekly subscriptions 
were such as, from the pressure of their circumstances, were 
unable to incur the expeuse, or such as, fioni the services 
which they rendered to the Society, might justly claim the 
exemption; but it must be regretted that, among those who 
petitioned to he excused un the former ground, is to be 
found the name of Newton, lliis great man, who wa.s 
elected in January, 1672, though he was not admitted till, 
February 1675 (probably on account of his residence being 
at Cambridge), cannot certainly be considered as one whose 
income did not enable him to make an annual payment of 
fifty-two shillings. 

It was proposed, in October, 1674 , to refuse to strangers 
the permissioni which had been before granted, to be pn^ 
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sent at the meetings of the Societ)r, from an opinion that 
inoinbers might he unwilling to bring forward Ihcir com- 
m\mi(*alions in the presence of such persons. And at the 
Siiine time it was proposed that the members should hind 
thcMnsclvea not to divulge what passed in their meetings, it 
being thought prejudicial to the interests of the Society that 
tho particulars of the experiments and communications 
should be made known before they appeared iii the printed 
‘ Transactions.* We read thal, on one occasion only, a lady 
was permitted to he piesentat the meetings of tho Society: 
this was in ir»G7, when the duchess of Newcastle, having 
(ixpre-^sed a wish to that effect, i; was agreed to invite her 
grace, and some experiments, which had been prepared for 
the purpose, were repeated in her presence. 

Til J6i)7 13r, Sprat (afterwards bishop of ttocljCf»ter) pub- 
li-ihed tho first edition of his ‘ History of theRo)al Society;* 
^nd in that work, while the object of the Society is dis- 
linetly d»?chued to be the proiiioiiMn of iihilo^oidiy by expe- 
riiiionl and by the observation of natural phenomena, an 
ciToit is made to remove the misapprehensions respecting 
lh(i tendency of its piocoeiling^, which appear to have been 
generally entertained. It was ohjectod that the mem- 
bers of tho Society neglected the wiser and more diseerning 
•Jiilienls, and sought the guidance of their own unassisted 
jiulgincnts; and that by admitting among them men of all 
eouiitrics and all religions, the> emlangcied the stability of 
the esiahlislied cliu.ch. It was urged moreover that a phi- 
losophy foundc<l on c.xpenment was likely to lead to an 
overthrow of the (jhastian religion, and even to a denial of 
the cxiNtciicc of a iToity. Among these bigots were ITtmi); 
Stubbe, a physician, at Warwick, and the Rev. Rohort 
Orosse, of Soinorsetshire ; holh these persons wn»fe 
panipldets, in which they attacked the Society willi great 
virulence and scurrility of Uinguage, charging the niembeis 
with bniiLtiiig contenipL nn aniiout and solid learning, with 
uu<leriniuing the luuversiiies, dcatroyiiig Pro lest ant ism, and 
introducing jvipery in its stead. In his apology for the 
Si)cicty, Dr. Sprat asserts thal it in reality leverences tin* 
T) itsteps of the antienis, and that it willingly siih'^cnbes to 
llicir opinion in matters purely probable: hut lie claims 
for il the privilege of judging from facts, ami ho justifies 
lliiii liberty by I lie practice of the (J reeks, who, he observe.^, 
scaddv received the learning of the Rgyptians, while they 
(Miiiioly n jocted their sup( 3 n>tilions. lie further adds that 
the eouvci>atKm of the learned men who first met pt Oxford 
served to form a race of young stmlouts wlioso inind.s bo- 
<auie iiiibned witli a taste for natural knowledge; ami that, 
by llicir intlueiiee, the discipline of the univeihily wa^ pro- 
serveil fi*...n the spiritual frenzy which then ])re\ailed in the 
Uinuduiu. The Society also foiiud an able aiiologisi in Mr. 
(flauville, who, in IfiGS, published a pamphlet, entitled 
‘ Plus Ultra, or the Proguess of Knowledge oinco the days 
of Ariraotle.* 

lly the <lealh of Dr. Wilkins (then bishop of Chester), 
one of the earliest menibors, the Society obtained a legacy 
of ItiO/., which, in January, 1075, was laid out in the pur- 
chase of an annual income of from certain fee farm 
rents at Lewes in Sussex; and in January, J08J, the 
<-ollcge and lands in Chelsea, which had been giunted to 
the Society, were sold to the king for 1300/. ; this sum was 
soon afierwards vested in African and l^a^t Imliuu .stock ; 
and from that time tho Society began to iiosscss a permancut 
vi'vciiue. Till the year IfiOS no fixed salary was allow’ed to 
the secretary, but Mr. Oldenburg, who had long held that 
post, received 50/. occasionally ; and in that year it was 
agreed to allow him 40/. per annum. After his death 
(1077) two secretaries wore appointed, with salaries; but 
in \ ri85, Mr. Aston and Mr. Robinaori dc'idining on a sudden 
to serve tho Society, tho council resolved, in order to avoid 
tho inconvenience of being so deserted in future, to have 
two honorary secretaries ; it was agreed also to havo a secre- 
tary vvith a fixed salary to transact the business, and the 
qualifications required in the person who should fill the 
latter post are slated at length in Birch’s ‘ History,’ vol, iv. 
Of the former, »Sir John Hoskyns and Dr. Gale were the 
two first; and in January, 1GS6, Mr. Edmund Halley was 
appointed tho paid secretary, at 50A per annum. 

Ill 1701 the Society, which till this time had continued 
to hold its meetings in GrcNham College, removed to a 
spacious house which it purchased iu Crane Court, Fleet 
Street. It had long been fell that the college was too remote 
from the dwellings of many of tho memWs ; and, as early as 
1665, it had boon proposed to obtain a house in Westminster, 
P. a, No. 1257. 


The house in Crane Court afforded room for the meetings, 
for the library, and for the museum of cunossiiies; and 
here the reading of papers and the exhibition of exponinmls 
took place, us before, till the year 17B2, when the govern- 
ment assigned to the Society the apartments which it now 
occupies ip Somerset House. On removing to the latter 
place, it became necessary to dispose of the museum for 
want of room ; but this inconvenience has since been ob- 
viated, as in 1826 the rooms formerly used by the commis- 
sioners of the lottery were given up to the Society. The 
library is imw very extensive, and a catalogue of ihe 
soieniific books, lately made at a great expense, foriUi. a thick 
octavo volume. 

Ill 1703 Sir Isaac Newton was appointed president of 
tho Society, and ihi^ ho iourable post W'as held by the 
greatest of philosophers till Ins death, which happened in 
1727. The experimoiils of Newton on telescopes and on 
light and colours wore amongst the first subjocls which 
gave a value to the ‘ Transactions’ of the Society ; and 
tho latter showed its sense of the hunmu* which it derived 
from being able to number him among its follows, by 
publishing, at its own expense, in IfisG, the first edition of 
the ‘Pnneipia;’ lliough its pecuniary eircumslanres could 
not then have been llmin-hing, since at tho end of the 
following year it had incurved debts, for the payment of 
which it was tfiihged to ‘lell part of its East Tiidui stock. 

Tlie service lendcied to the cause of science from the 
hcguinmg of the eightoimlh contuiy has earned for the 
Society the respect and gratitude of e\ery man to whom 
the advancement of the human intolli'ct is an object of 
high con«»i(loialion. The Society nunihers among those 
who are and who have been ifs niLMubers, some of the 
brightest ornaments of plnlosopliy ami human nature; 
and it may be sai<l that most of tlie discoveries by which 
the face of science has been changed havo been made 
known to the world tlnough the papers published in the 
volumes of Us ‘Trausactions.* In ])roof of this we may 
refer to Dr. Thomson’s ‘ HUtory of the Royal Society,’ 
111 whicdi the subjocls of tlie papers arc reduced under tlio 
heads of natural history, uiallieiiuilics, morhaiucal philo- 
sojdiy, and chemisirv, besides some iniscellain*ous matters; 
also to the volumes of the ‘ Transaetioiis’ which havo been 
published since isdd, when the above-menlioncd * History* 
terminates, and which contain, among others of great value, 
thopape.-i of Sir Humphry Davy, whth those of Faraday, 
Young, Kater, and Wollaston. 

Ithas bc(*n s.ud above thal the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
weie at first published iu montliU numbers: these were 
afiorw arils colleLMed into \olunics, and, fiom the commeiici- 
ineiit in I6i>5 to the jear IbOO, the work consisted of 90 
volumes. From that l ime a volume has come out annually, 
and, up to the present year (1841), 131 volumes have been 
published. It ap])ears"tliat, till the 47lh volume was pub- 
lished, the ])riuttng of the Tvansactior.s was entirely the act 
of the several secretaries the Society never interesting itself 
further in that matter than by occasionally recommending 
tho re\iYal of the publication, when from any circumstance 
it appeared to be suspended. Bur in 1752 a coramutee was 
appointed to consider the papers which were read bcfoie the 
Society, and to select such us should he judged most proper 
to appear in the future Transactions ; and this practice has 
ever since been followed. The Society however constantly 
declares thal it never, cs .a body, gives iis opinion on any 
subject, whotlier of iiatuio or art, which comes before it ; the 
factii and reasonings stated in their papers resting entirely 
on the credit and judgment of their respective authors. 

Honorary recompenses have been liberally bestowed by 
the Society on persons distinguished by their discoveries in 
pure seienco or in philosophy. Tlie first occasion on wiiieh 
tho Society became possessed of Ifie moan.s of so rewarding 
merit arose from a bi'(|uest of Sir Godfrey Copley, one of 
its niembeys ; this genlleman, at hi.s death in 1 709, loft 1 00/., 
theinteresfm whieh, or five pounds, was to be given annually 
to tho person who, in the course of the preceding year, had 
wrillon the best paper on any subject relating to experimental 
philosophy. Tho donation has since been put iu the more 
liberal form of a gold medal, and it is awarded indifferently 
either to foreigners or Englishmen, for the sake of encou- 
raging an honourable competition among the philosophers 
of allcountrics. 

In 1 796 Sir Benjamin Thomson (Count Rumford) pre- 
sented to the Society 1000/. in the 3 per cent, stock, for the 
purpose of forming, with the interest for two years (60/,), a 
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Iiiennial prize to be given for the most important discovery or 
the most useful improvement made during the two preceding 
years on heat or on light. The prize is given in the form 
of a gold and a silver medal, both of wliich are struck in the 
same die. During several of the biennial ])eriods no oppor- 
tunity occurred of awarding the prize, and at tlicsc limes 
the interest was added to the principal snm. The interest 
of this additional sum is ahva}s given with the two medals; 
and the first who roc!eivcd the prize was Count Rumfuvd 
himself, in 1800; and tlic second was Professor l^slio 
(1804). In 18*25 his majesty George IV., for the pur- 
pose of further promoting tlie objects and progress of sci- 
ence. made to the Society an annual grant of 100 guineas 
in order to establish two prize medals, which are to be 
presented to the persons who during the year shall make the 
most important discovery in science or art; and in 182fi 
the medals were awarded to Mr. John Dalton and Mr. 
James Ivory. 

On delivering to a gentleman the medal which had been 
awarded to him for his diM;ovories in .science, Sir John 
Pringle, who held the office of president from 1772 to 1778, 
made it a rule to deliver a speech, in which, after touching 
on the history of fhat branch of philosophy to which the 
discovery or communication referred, he stated tlie particu- 
lar points in which the individual had distingui.shed him- 
self. The first of these speeches was made on presenting 
to Dr. Priestley the gold medal for his paper entitled ‘ Ob- 
servations oil the difierent kinds of Air/ which had been 
road before the Society, in March, 1772. Five other speeches 
were delivered by the same president on similar occasions; 
and all the six are considered elegant coinposilioiis, as 
well as learned and critical dissertations. This liberal prac> 
tice, by which the value of the lestiinoiual to the receiver is 
so much enhanced, is still continued ; and it is also become 
customary, at every anniversary meeting, to notice, in an 
appropriate speech, the principal circumstances in the life 
of any distinguished member wlio may have died during 
the year. When the council, in 1820, had awarded the 
royal medals to Mr. Dalton of Manchester and to Mr. Ivory, 
the President, Sir Humphry Davy, took occasion to state 
that the first w^as for the development of the chemical 
theory of definite proportions, commonly called the atomic 
theory, and for various other labours in chemical and phy- 
sical science. He further observed that Dalton’.s discovery 
had laid the foundation for future researches respecting the 
sublime and transcendental part of corpuscular action ; and 
he compared the merits of the discoveicr, in this lespcct, to 
those of Kepler in astronomy. The president also stated 
that the second medal was awarded to Mr. Ivory fur his 
pa)>crs on the laws regulating the forms of planets, on astro- 
nomical refractions, and for other niathematical illustra- 
tions of important points in astronomy; and he paid at the 
same time some high compliments to Mr. Ivory for his dis- 
interested pursuit of objects of science which have no im- 
mediate popularity. One of the Copley medals had been 
on the preceding year awarded to M. Arago and another to 
Mr. Harlow, for their discoveries in magnetism. On the same 
occasion the president mentioned with particular notice, 
among the foreign members deceased, Scarpa, the cele- 
brated anatomist of Pavia, and Piazzi, the astronomer, who 
discovered the planet Ceres ; and, among the liume mem- 
bers, Mr. Taylor Combe and Sir Stamford Ruiflcs. 

The nobleman who now occupies tlie chair of the Royal 
Society, following the example of his illustrious ^iredeces- 
sors, delivered at the last anniversary meeting (November 
30, 1840) an eloquent address which has been printed at 
the request of the Fellows. On this occasion the royal 
medals were presented to Sir John F. W. Herschel for his 
discoveries in optics and chemistry, and to Professor Wheat- 
stone for hi.s solution of the phenomena of double vi.sion. 
One of the Copley medals was presented to Professor Liebig 
for his researches in chemistry, and another to M. Sturm 
for h is rnatliemat ieal labours ; and lastly the Rumford medal 
was presented to M. Biot for his researches on light 

It is perhops impossible that, in a large body of men 
engaged in similar pursuits, difterencos should notr arise ; and 
the Royal Society has not been entirely free from the evils 
attending disagreements among its members. In 1778 a 
dispute about the comparative advantages of blunt and 
pointed conductors for protecting buildings from the effects 
of lightning arose to such a height that the pre.sidont, Sir 
John Pringle, felt himself compelled to resign. [Pringle, 
John.] Ai a later period Sir Joseph Banks was accused of par- 


tiality ill Iho disposal of the medals and even in the election of 
members; and, under the impression that hi.s government wius 
arbitrary, scientific men were deterred from niakingcominu- 
iiicalioiis to the Society. Kven the awards of the medals to 
Dalton and Ivory by Sir Humphry Davy wore made sub- 
jects of animadversion, on iho ground that the discoveries 
of the former had been indicated by another person, and 
that the researches of the latter were not immediately use- 
ful to man. In the first instance nienlioncd above, the pre- 
sident may have erred in putting himself at the head of a 
party in the Society; but it is probable that most of tho 
grievances subsequently complained of originattnl only in 
the disappointed expectations of ambitious individuals. If 
at any time however the complaints have not been without 
foundation, the elevated character of the papers which 
within the last twenty years have been published in the 
‘Transactions,* shows that the interests of science have been 
generously placed above every private consideration. n 

According to the present statutes of the Society, every 
candidate for admission must be recommended by a certi- 
ficate in writing .signed by six or more Fellows, of whom 
three at least must certify that the recommendation is from 
per.'ional knowledge; and the name, qualifications, &e. of 
the candidate must remain in the meeting-room of the 
Society during five ordinary meetings before ho can bo ])ut 
to the vote. The votes are taken by ballot, and the porMUi 
cannot be elected unless two-tliirds of the number present 
vote ill his favour. The person elected must appear for ndmis- 
sion on or before the fburlh ordinary n^eelingof tho Society 
after his election ; and previously to sugli appearance ho 
must pay tho sum of 10^. for admission money he must 
also pay 4/. per annum as long as he continues a fellow of 
the Society; but the annual payments may be compounded 
for by paying at once the sum of 60/. Fellows are ciilillrMl 
gratis to a copy of the* Philosophical Transactions,* com- 
mencing with that volume which is published next after 
their admission. Any Fellow disobeying the statutes or 
orders of the Society or council, or defaming the Society 
by speaking, writing, or printing, or doing anything de- 
trimerilal or dishonourable to the Society, will bo ejected 
from it. 

A prince of tho blood, a peer of the United Kiiv^dom, 
a member of the Privy Counoil, any foreign sovereign ])rincc, 
or the son of such prince, may bo proposed at out* of tho 
ordinary meetings of the Society, and voted for on the same 
day ; notice having been given of such proposal at the ji' c- 
ceding meeting of the Society. Foreign memhers are 
exempted from the obligations which ordinary fellows are 
enjoined to perform; but their number is not to exceed filly. 

Tho council and officers for the ensuing year are elected 
on the .'toth November; the latter consist of the president, 
treasurer, principal secretaries, and foreign scci clary. The 
new council consists of eleven members of the existing coun- 
cil and of ten fellows who are not so. I'hcse are nominated 
previously to the anniversary meeting. 

The president presides at the meetings, and regulates the 
debates of the Society, the council, and the committees; ho 
states questions, calls for reports and accounts, checks irre- 
gularities, and observes that the statutes of the Society are 
executed. The treasurer receives all money due to iho 
Society and disburses all sums payable by it ; he also keeps 
accounts of the receipts and payments, lie has charge of 
the title-deeds of the Society’s eslales, the policies of insur- 
ance, &c. Tho secretaries attend all meetings of the So- 
ciety, the council, and the committees of papers; on such 
occasions, when tho president has taken the chair, the 
senior secretary reads the minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing, and afterwards takes minutes of the business an/ 
orders of the present meeting; these are to bo entered by 
the assistant-secretary in the books to which they relate. 
They have also charge (under the directions of tho com- 
mittee of papers) of printing the * Philosophical Transactions.* 
The assistant-secretary is not a fellow of the Society, and 
is paid for his services. He enters all minutes in tho 
Journal-books, and makes an index to each ; he has the cus- 
tody of the charter-book, statute-book, &c., and of all 
papers and writings belonging to the Society, The librariim 
attends at the library every Monday and Thursday, from 1 1 
A.M. to 4 P.M., for tho accommodation of such fellows as coiiio 
to read the books and MSS. 

The ordinary meetings of the Society arc held onco a 
week, from November till the end of Trinity term, at half- 
post 8 P.M., in the apartments at Somerset House. ^ 
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In tlic introfluction to Dr. Thomson's * History of the 
Royal Society** there is given ii list of all the presitlenls, 
from brounckcr, who was appointed in 1(363. to Sir 

Josoph Banks, who was elected in 1778. and who held the 
chair till his death (1820). The succeeding presidents 
were : — 

Sir Humphry Davy, elected in 1820, 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, , . „ 1827, 

H. R. 11. the Duke of Sussex, • „ 1830, 

The Marquis of Northampton (who continues) 1838. 

Tlie offices of principal Secretaries have been successively 
filled, since 1807, by Sir H. Davy, Dr. Wollaston, Mr. 
Combe, Mr. Braude, Sir John Herschel. Mr. Children, Major 
Sabine, Dr. lloget, and Mr. Cliristie: the two last named of 
whom arc the present Secretaries. Mr. Daniell is the prc> 
.sent Foreign Secretary. 

During many years the Royal Society may bo said to have 
been the depository of nearly all the science of the country ; 
but that science became at length too extensive to be ade- 
quately cultivated by one body of men* and then separate 
and independent societies formed ihemselvcs* each having 
in view the promotion of one particular branch of the phi- 
losophy of naturo or one branch of the arts. The labours 
already accomplished by these associations are such* that 
the Royal Society may bo justly proud of them as the works 
of her children ; and the high place which slie continues 
to hold, in the promotion of the sciences generally* cannot 
fail to inspire tlie societies themselves with reverence for 
lilt: body from whence tliey diverged, 

Tlie important part which the Ro>al Society has per- 
formed in ad\ancing the objects of the British Association 
in the ])resent expedition to the antarctic regions of the 
earth for scientific objects* deserves to be particularly men- 
tioned in this place. The lords commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty having requested the president and council of the 
Society to communicate for their information any suggestions 
concerning the subjects to wliich they might wish the allcniion 
of Captain James Roas to he directed, the council formed 
itself into five dislinet conimittcos* consisting of members 
particulaily odiiversaiU with the several branches of science 
comprehended in the observations and ox{-crimcu(s pro- 
]>oscd to be made during the voyage. The result of their 
labours is a series of reports on the several objects of scien- 
lilio imiuiry in physics, meteorology, geology and miuera- 
logy* botany and zoology: and the report on physics and 
me teorology* winch has been printed* contains a courso of 
instruction relating to the use of the iuslrumcnts to be eni- 
ploye«l, and to the manner of making the necessary obser- 
vatidiw for terrestrial niagnetism* the figure of the earth* 
the tide.s, meteorology, the distribution of temperature in 
the sea and on land* currents, the depth of the sea* vaiiable 
slais, lefLuction* and eclqises. It may bo objected that the 
details of all the siibjecis of inquiry are too numerous to be 
accuinplihhed in the time allowed for the vo)age, but it 
ought to be obser\cd that the instructions profess to have 
been drawn up not only as a guide for the persons em- 
ployed on the present expedition* hut also tu enable scieiiliiic 
persons in general to co-operate in promoting the same 
objects. 

The Royal Society of Gottingen was established by 
George 1. in 1751, and it has published several volumes of 
Transactions. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh was incorporated by a 
charter in 1783; though, under the name of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Edinburgh, the association had existed 
since 1738, in which year it was formed by the influence of 
Mr. Maclaurin and other learned men in the metropolis of 
Scotland. In 1811 the Society obtained a new charter, by 
which it was impowered to form a library and a museum. 
A volume of its * Transactions’ comes out as often as the 
number of papers whic)^ are thought worthy of being printed 
arc sufiicient to make one; and up to the present year 
(1841) fourteen volumes have been published. A medal of 
the value of 60/., arising from a part of the interest on luou/. 
which had been left by Mr, Alexander Keith, in 1819, for 
advancing the soioneos and arts of Scotland* is awarded as 
a biennial prize for the most important scienlific discoveries 
whicliraay be oommunicaied to the Society and published in 
its ‘Transactions.* Tliis KeiiJi modal was adjudged, for the 
first lime, to Dr. (Sir David) Brewster in 1828. 

IJOYALTY, The French words rot and royal corre- 
spond to the Latin words re,c and rej^afis ; and from royal has 
been formed royallc (now royaute); whence has been bor- 


rowed the English word rnyalfy. The rorro.«iponcling Latin 
word is r^fialiias, which occurs in the J..alm of the middle 
ages. (Ducangc, in v.) 

• Royalty properly denotes the condition or status of a 
person of royal rank, such as a king or queen, or reigning 
prince or duke, or any of ihoir kindred. [Ki?»n.] The 
possession of the royal status or condition docs not indicate 
that the possessor of it is invested with any determinate 
political powers: and thcreforo royalty is not equivalent to 
monarchy or sovereignty. A royal person is not iiecessunly 
a monarch ; or, in other words, does not necessarily possess 
the entire sovereign power. The powers piissessed by persons 
of royal dignity have been very difierent in different times and 
])laces; ami have varied from the perfiirraance of some mertdy 
honorary functions to the exorcise of the entire sovereignty. 
The kino it {avaKrtc, paffiKijig) of the lluiuoric age were 
properly a governing class of nobles. (Sec Muller, Hist, uf 
Liter, of Greece^ ch. 4, } 1.) Thus Telemaeluia says that 
there are many kings in Ithaca, both old and young, besides 
hiinsolf (0(/.* 1 . 394) ; and Alcinous says that he rules over 
the Pha?acians, with twelve other kings (Or/., viii. 390). As 
popular iuhtilutious were developed in Greece, the office of 
king became, in several states, merely honorary, and wad 
particuhrly connected with the performance of certain 
autient religious riles. Thus, at Athens, the king-archon 
(apx^v /farriXfi'c) was an annual ollicer* who had the super- 
intendence of religious atfairs ; his wife was called* during 
the year of office, liaaiKiana, or queen. (Compare Hermann, 
Gr. Ant., f 5(3.) Rome likewise retained, after the expulsion 
of its kings, a high sacei dotal ollicer, named the kingo/ the 
sacrifices (rex sacrillculus), who performed flie sacred rites 
which liad formerly been performed by the liings. In like 
manner the Teutonic kings were only the chiefs of the mili- 
tury and sacoi dotal aristocracy of the tribe* and did not 
possess the entire sovereign power (‘ ncc regibus infinita ac 
hbera potestas,* saysJ'acilus, Germ., 7. See Grimm, Deut* 
scheRechtsaltrrihumer, p. 229-65). In more modern times, 
the kings of England, Fiance (since l8l,5)* Holland, Bel- 
gium* Bavaiia, Saxony, Wiilemburg, Spain, and Portugal 
(since the late revolutions) have possessed only a share of 
the sovereign jiowcr. 

On the other hand many kings have possessed the entire 
sovereign power, and have therefore been monarchs ])ro- 
perly so called. Such were the kings of aiilient Persia, 
and the kings of Franco and Spain in the sovenlecnlh uiid 
eighteenth centuries, and such are the kings of Prussia. 

From ihe preceding observations it results that the name 
of king or the possession of the ro>al status docs not de- 
termine the political powers of the ptM’son indicated (as 
w’ould bo the ease if he were called monarch or sovereign) ; 
but that king is a title of honour which may be borne by 
persons luiving very ditferent amounts and sorts of political 
power. ‘Titles of office,’ savs Mr. Bcntham, ‘are aggre- 
gates of dissimilar paits* winch cannot be compared until we 
know the nature of their cunsliluent elcmenis. If ihesse 
c4einciit3 were determined, they would form the basis of a 
universal poliiical luimuage. But ns it is, how cun tlie 
pow'm’s of the oUlcers of a government bo described except 
with reference to the actual inslilutionsof some given state? 
What relation is tliero between the Fust Consul of Frsinco 
and the consuls of Rome, or the consuls of trade? between 
the king of England, tin* king of Sweden, and the king of 
Prussia? between the emperor of Germany and the emperor 
of Russia? between the antienl due et pair of France, the 
English duke, the grand-duke of Russia, the gvand dukc of 
Tuscany? between the inavor of Bordeaux and the mayor of 
London ? A Volume would not sulfice to state all these dis- 
crepancies.* ( Traites de Legislation, tom. i., p. 309.) 

In popular discourse royalty is made equivalent to mon- 
archy or sovereignty; and a kiiijy is called monarch or 
sovereign without any reference to the fact whether he pro- 
sesses the entire suvercign power or only a portion of it. 
Tlie iirincipal causes of this confusion are stated in Mon- 
archy. The confusion is attended with important con- 
sequences both in speculative and practical politics. 

It may bo added* that the attribute of royalty is some- 
times transferred metaphorically to certain animals or spe- 
cies of animals* in order lu denote pre-eminence. Thus the 
1 principal boo in the hive is called the queen-hee[\iiiK, vol. 
IV., p. 1 5 1 J (called (ho huig-bee by the Uotnaiis : V iig., Georg., 
iv.* 68, 75* 95* 106, 212); the lion is known (particularly m 
fables) ns the king of animals ; and a species of tiger ia 
btjled ihc royal tiger. [Tiger.] Compare Sovf.rkigniy 
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ROYDSJA, an Indian fremis of plants allied to the na- 
tural family of Capparuleiu, named hy Dr. Koxhuri^h in 
ooinpliment to Sir J. Koyds, one of the judges of ll»o bupienio 
court of Bengal, whom he describes as an eminent benefactor 
to the science of botany. The genus consists of a single 
species indigenous in the forests of Silliel, where, with a 
stout stem and numerous branches, ii climhs over the trees 
to a great extent, and llowcrs in the month of March, dif- 
fusing a strong but pleasant odour fiom its numerous blos- 
soms, arranged in iixiUary racemes or terminal ))aiiicles. 
The leaves arc alteinaio, oblong, coriaceous, smooth on 
both sides, and without stii)ulcs. The calyx is six-partite 
and of a pale yellow colour. Corol none. Stamens nu- 
merous, with the Jiiamenls inserted on the apex of a short 
column. Ovary iJOflicelled, tliree cclled, wnh two rows of 
ovules in each, attached to the axis. Drupe beriicd, of the 
size of a large olive, orange-coloured. Ihilp abundant amt 
yellow. Nut oblong, singic-cclled and tbreo-valvcd. Seed 
.solitary, conformabie to tlic nut. The plant is tigured in 
Roxburgh’s * Coromandel Plants,* p. 2.sy, and is wdl suited 
to the hothouses of this coiiiUrv. 

ROYE. [SoMME.l 

HO'YLEA, a Himalayan genus of plants, of the natural 
family of Labiata? and tribe jialloteoD, named by Dr VVallicli 
in compliment to Dr. Rovle, ainhor ot tlio ‘ lllii^traiKms of 
the Botany of the Himalavan Mountains and of ('a^hineiv,’ 
who first found it on the Sirmove Moiintains. 'flic plant 
forms a handsome shiuh, with many branches and an 
abundance of pale green glaucous leaves. It i.s charac- 
terised by having the calvx ovale, tubular, lO nervc'd. and 
senii-fiuiiiquofid ; corol .slioilor than the calvx, two-lipped, j 
lipb unequal; stamens 4, did\ nanious, ascending under the I 
upper lip ; aiilliois bilocular *; slvlo bifid. 

R. (iteffanSf the only species known, is called pntkiiroo by 
the natives of the moiinianis, wlicie if is indigenous, and 
IS employed by them as a fi'lirifugc. li i.s suiled to the 
shrubberies of ibis country. 

ROY S'rON . [H KHTFORDSHl RK J 
ROYSTON CROW, ilui common Phigli'-h name tor 
the Hooded Crow, Corvus Cortn.r, Linn. 

Description. --Mule . — Head and the whole body fine 
groy a&h colour; tbroal, vving^-, an.l voinvlcd tail black with 
bi owned reflections : bill and feel black; irisbiown. Length 
iiboLil 22 inches. 

FemuJe, — Les.s than the male; I lie black on tlic throat 
not so extensive in front as it is in Imu: i clloctioiis of the 
wings and tail less vivid; and the grey (.f the ]>ody more 
clouded with rusty hue. 

The yown^ assume the colour of their parent, at an early 
pei'i»>d. 

This \^\\\^ M idocchiii,Muuarchiix, Conn 'r/u'o^ and Cnrro 
pidntnbino of the Italians; (Vo/v.t///" und Cori}i'tU,> 

/tiunlelce of the Prcncli ; Kroha of the Sv. cdc-i; (rran hriifo' 
and Hchel-krnha of the GeiMUiiis : and Rrnittjr Jicnddoti of 
the milietil BiiUsli. 

Hahits\ Foodt tV'’. — The sca-shoro aiid the banks of tidal 
river-, arc the favourite haunt. s of this jr-pecic.s though they 
arc lrc(|ueritly found far inland, niul animal sub'^tanccs arc 
preP.^nvd iiy them a.s food. Sand-vvoriiH, bliell'fi>h, erus- 
liuvaiis, and other animal mat tors left by the leliiing tide 
seefii to be most welcome to theiii. Tlioy appear to bo both 
knowing and ailed lonate. ?vtr. Selby repeati'dly ub-erved 
one of Uicse birds to soar up to a considerable lieigbi in the 
air with a cockle orjinuscle in its bill, and then drop it upon 
the rock in order to obtain the included fisb. Pennant tells 
a painful story of its alTection. ‘One,’ 6y>s be, ‘which had 
been shot and hung by its legs on a tree adjacent to the 
nest, wa.s di.-.covered by i»s companion on reiurning from 
forage. It perched over llio dead body and surveyed it 
alleiitively, as it in expectation of it.s levival ; at Icnglli, on 
a windy dav. the corpse bbiiig put in molion, the survivor, 
deceived by it, descended, tiullenng round for a considerable 
lime, endeavouring to release its male and uttering a nic- 
lincboly .scream; at last, tindiiig its efforts to be in vain, it 
retired without ever reiurning to its usual haunts.* The 
same author however gives the ppecies a very bad character 
for mischief, worse even than that of tlic Cnrrion Cr(m\ and 
.^ays that they pick out tlio eyes of lambs, and even of horses 
when bogged; whence they are piMscribod in many places, 
and a price set upon ibeir heads. He adfls flial tor want of 
oibcr food they will eat cranlicrrie.s olid oilier roountaiii- 
bcrries. 

Th<» IS geneially built in trees; hut in their iibeenre, 


among rocks and deep cha.sms in hill sides. Mr. Salmon, 
who found it in the last-mentioned localities in Orkney, do- 
scribes the outside of the nest us composed of withererl 
heather and large roots or stalks, and the lining us being of 
wool and hair: the tlirec young in one nest which he looUeil 
into, w’cre of the same colours as the parents. Tlie eggs, 
four or five in number, aio greenish mottled with dark 
brown. 

The Hooded Crow is said to bo more docile in learning to 
speak than the Carrion Crow. In the Portraits d'Oystauj; 
the following (piatrain appears under a very fair cut of this 
species : — 

* Ctf Ato Corueilk* et.t dite ('mmuntolt'ts 
Qiii seiili'inciil cn li} verso funil vuir. 

Su C'oulvur t'itt cTnilvir inec In luiir, 

(Jiiiniiu* nil iii;itiloa(i; duiit nllo 

Geographical Disfribuiion, — Extcll.■^ivc. In Europe it i:s 
widely spread. Denmai k, Sweden, Noi way, Gernuiiiy, Hol- 
land, our own islands, Italy (where it is permanent acconl- 
iiig to the Prince of Cuiiiiio), and Fiance jiussess it. Ii is 
found ut Iceland, in Russia, and Siberia, but not be}oiid the 
Lon.i. It is common in Smyrna, according to Mr. Stiick- 
bind. The Grecian Archipelago generally po.ssev>os it, and it 
occurs 111 the countries between the Black and the Caspian 
seas. ]..albain slates that it is very common in some parl.s 
of India. Soniierat saw it in the Philippine l.‘»laiids. Tem- 
minck .stales that it swarms in Cannthia and Croatia, and 
that it i.s very common in Japan. 

In the Mnitherii parts of this island the Hooded Crow is a 
winter visitor, arriving about the tunc of ibe apjiearance of 
ilie Woodi'ocks, and dejiarting northward in April. Theie 
are insl.iiu‘cs on ret‘t»rd of these birds breeding as far soiiili 
as King’s L>mi in Norfolk. In the north and west of Scot 
land, the Hebi ides, and the Orkney and Shetland Llands 
the species is permanent llirouglionf the \cai*. 'J’bc Englisli 
visitors are suppo.^ed to come from Sweden, Norwav, and 
other countries to the north-east. In llio north of Ireland 
this crow is indigenous. In the Faroe Islands it breeds ui 
conside i able n u m bers. 



(Idtviis CiirniK. 

Varieties . — Sometimes entirely while; at olbcrs entirely 
black or blackish. 

Hybrids. 

Tlicn* arc several instances on record of a fertile union 
between the Carrion C^o'^'iCorvus Ckirone.) and the Hooded 
Crow. 

Mr. Willi■aln^on says, ‘The Hooded Crow has been known 
to bleed near Scarborough on two or three occasions. In 
one instance a female Hooded Crow was observed to pair 
with a Carrion Crow on a large tree at Hacknes.s, where 
they succeeded in rearing their young. The Carrion Crow 
was shot by the gamekeeper, but the following year the 
Hooded Crow returned with a new mate of the same sable 
hue tt« the former one to her old nest. The Carrion and 
young Crows were again all shot; the old female by her 
vigilance escaj^ed all the eifortaef the keepers to destroy h^r, 
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aiul a third time returned with a fresh mate; she was not 
however again successful, but was shot, and is now pre- 
served 111 the Scarborough Museum. The young birds 
v.»ii(‘d, dome rosonibling the Hooded and others tlio Carrion 
Crow in their plumage.' iZoul. Proc.^ 1830.) Mr. Selby 
has noticed such a union at Fovvberry. (Addrena to (lie Per- 
ivickshire Naturalists' Chib, 1834.) The same oriiiiholo- 
gisl mentions that Sir W.Jurdine observed a similar pairing 
111 Oiimfriesshit'o. Temrninck also observes that a mixed 
breed between the Hooded Crow and Carrion Crow soruc- 
liincs occurs in the iiortliern connlrios., where the latter is 
scaice. 

‘ Kor four successive years,* says a coiTespondenl in the 
Field Naturnlist, *l had opportunities of witnessing the 
]iaiking of the Carrion Crow and the Hooded Crow in some 
large beech*trces which surround iny house in Forfaisshire. 
They never occupied the old nest, nor did they always budd 
their nest on the same tree; nor was I positively certain that 
it Mas the same individuals who returned every year to these 
trees, though it is probable tliey were, for they were never 
molested. Knowing the predatory propensities of iho Car- 
rion Crow on hen*s eggs, young ducks, and even Turkey 
poults, 1 would ha\e shot them had they been a pair of 
(’aiTum Crows; but I was anxious to mark the result of 
what appeared to nu> at the lime to ho ii remarkable union, 
.hnlging from the iiianiiera of the two hird.s, the almost con- 
stant incubation, and cnvefulness exhibited, 1 should say 
that the Hooded Crow was the female, though the Cainoii 
Crow did frequently sit iijain the eu-gs. After the young of 
the first >ear took wing, 1 perceived that the one was a 
Carrion and ilie other a Hooded Crow ; and this distinctive 
character was mainliiined in the young winch were liatched 
every year as long as 1 roinamcd in the country. I shut the 
lirst young pair, and abcerlainod that the Hooded one W’as 
llie female, and the (’arrion was the male, which confiimed 
mo 111 my coiiiccturos of the sexes of the parents. Kver 
eficr \viuug ai\«l old were, unmolested by me; but notwith- 
ht uidnig tlni increase of number every jear after the first 
one, Mul) one pair came iinniially to huild on these boech- 
trecs. in Atkinsoirs Cuwpefidmm of (he Ornitholo*:}/ of 
(iirnf the pairing of a male Hooded Ciow' with a 

fciuah; C’arnon Crow at Aroquhar on Loch Long is re- 
corded. 'I’heir no'ri, wlvicli wjut like that of a Can ion Crow', 
was budl m the fork of a tall pine, ainl the union lasted for 
three or four Year-. 

IIUHKFACIKNTK are external agents which cause 
rcfhicss of the part to which they arc applied. If long 
continued, the) may, aecoiding to ilic*ir nature, produce 
• iillammalion and some of d.i con-equeuecs. In such cir- 
ciiiU'i'uces they are teimed Iji.i.sxKRs, or Eschvrotics 
it IS however a degree of action short of whut entitles iIcmii 
III thc'-e appellati IMS which is now contemplated. Thus 
iViclion with the hand or warm cloths often relieves spas- 
modic or neuralgic paim ; and a hot poultice or warm 
fomonlations le>.Mni intlammatiou of snpciTuaal or even 
di'cj) seated parts. Kmlirocations, when of a .slinuilating 
Kind, act as rubefacients: and blisters kept in contact with 
the surface for a short Iniui only, cause rodiiess of the part, 
and some remote secondary elfocls of a very beneficial kind. 
Many cases of fever in the sinking stage may he recovered 
by a succession of flying blisleis, as these temporary appli- 
ealioiis arc tenne 1, placed on different parts of the body, 
particularly over parts wliero the skin is ihin. Their action 
may be expedited by ])rcMously rubbing the part w’ilh proof 
spiiitoroil of turpentine, or by using a portion of linen 
.steeped in the acoluin caiitharidis instead of the common 
blister. By diligent employment of such means many 
valuable lives may be saved. (See Dr. Graves, in John- 
son’s ‘ Medico-Chirurg, Review,’ for Oct. IS.3.5, p. 021).) 
Rubefacients are also very usefully applied to the spine 
in many nervous diseases. 

RU BE LLITE. fToiTRM.u.iNii .] 

RUBENS, BETER B.\UL, the most celebrated painter 
of the Flemish school, was born at Cologne, on the 2tilh of 
June, 1077. His father, John Rubens, who was one of tho 
echevins of Antwerp, liad taken refuge at Cologne with liis 
funiily, in consequence of the disturbances prevailing in the 
Netherlands. In that city he died, in tho year 1587. His 
widow shortly afterwards took advantage of tho restoration 
of Flanders to tlie Roman Catholic faith by the victories of 
the Duko of Parma, and returned to Antwerp. Tn his Ifitli 
year Peter Paul Rubens was placed as a page in tho houao- 
hulAuf the Countess of Lalaing, but the life did not suit 


him. and he soon returned homo. At his own desire ho became 
the pupil, first of Tobias Vorliaegt, a landscape painter, and 
then of Adriati van Oort, who was celebrated vis a cnu/urisi. 
His next master was Olho van Veen, or, as he is commonly 
called, Olho Vonius, court painter to the Infanta Isabella 
and tho Archduke Albert, In the year IGOO, when Unbenv. 
wns 23 years old, he was advised by his master to visit Italv. 
Ho was already thoroughly conversant with all the lochiiical 
and general knowledge which would cuttble him to rcaj) the 
full benefit from such a journey, and he had executed some 
considerable pictures. He proceeded first to Venice, and 
theiicc to Mantua, where his letters of recommomlation 
from the Arcdiduke Albert secured him the favour of tbo 
Duke Vmconzio Gonzaga. At his court Rubens accepted 
the place of gcnHornan of the chamber, and availed him- 
self of the oppoitiuiity lliiis afibrded him of studying tho 
fiuscoes of Giulio Romano and the other w'orKs of arttlien 
hclonging to the family of Gonznga. In 160 1 he went to 
Romo for a short time, and after returning to Mantua, 
\i.sited Venire, and devoted himself to the study of llu? 
pictures of Titian and Paul Veronese. The works of 
these tw'o masters probably exercised the strongest inllu- 
eiico 111 the full dcvolopmeiit of his natuial genius for 
colour. The Aichdukc Albert commissioned Rubens to paint 
three pictures for the church of Santa Croce in Gem- 
salernmc, at Rome, and he returned tliiflicr for tiiat pur- 
pose, and with the object of copying some celebrated pic- 
tures for the Duke of Mantua, and lie probably vi^iied 
Florence in his way back. In lOiij the Duke Viiicenzio 
Goiizaga -cut him on a special mission to Spam with a pre- 
mnt for Philip HI. That king received him rno^t gia* 
cioui.ly, and after painting a large nnniher of portraits uf 
persons connected with tJio coiirl of Madrid, lie relnrnedto 
Hantua. He paid a third vi-it to Rome, where he was 
joined by liis cider brother Pliilip, and in 1007 went lliroiigh 
Milan to Genoa. In the laltei' city he executed many woiKs, 
and a great number of Ins pictures slill remain there. In 
11)08 he received iiow's of hn mother’s illness, and relmncd 
immcdiatel) to Antwerp, where however lie arrived :oo iaie 
to find her alive. 

The wishes of Albert and Isaholla indiircd Ruhens to 
abandon his project of r'liiriiing to Italy; .and in ltd!) Im 
mairicdhis fust wife. Elizabelh Brain, and seillid iil .Vnl- 
werp. The bcanlifiil pic'urc in the Munich gallery, icpre- 
scniinc h)m«(‘lf and liis wife seateii in a gardt'ii, was proba- 
bl\ p.uiiled shortly after his nuuriage. The outline is uivue 
precise and the .style more truo ami homely than iii iiio-t 
ofliH works. The be^t a'-coiint of its chariicteii.stic mcnis 
is lo he found in a note of Mrs. ,Janic5on’s to Dr. ^Yaagen’*, 
‘ l.ife »if Rubens’ (Traii'^lalion, p. 21). In th.o vear I(i2U 
RuIh ns was conunissioiied to paint the seiies of picture, 
now in the Louvre which represent the principal e\enls m 
the life of Maria do’ Mcdici. He went lo Puns, and i'ccci\od 
his instructions for these w ^rks, hut the piclures thcMnsclvcs 
wi‘re executed at Anlweiqi. for the most pint by the hamls 
of his numerous pupils. In fact, as they were placed m tlm 
Luxembourg in 1625, it was physically imposMblo that he 
hliould have painh d them himself. Thi‘ orunnal .sketches, 
now ill the Muniedi gallery, are vei} f.ir superu'r to the 
finished pictures. Dining Ins lust residence al Puns, .Rulie.oi 
became ucquaiiiled with the J^uko of Buckingham, who pui- 
clia<cd Ins collection of .statues and other works of in t for 
(JO.OUii tlorins, or aecordnig lo De Piles, for 100,000. In 
1620 Rubens lost his wife, and he shortly aflerwavd.s made 
u journey, in which ho visited the principal Dutch pai itci j 
of that lime. 

Rubens bad been highly esteemed by the Avchduk ' 
Albert, and aher the deaili of that prince be continued m 
tho favour of his widow ihe Infanta. On lier return from 
tho siege of Breda, in company with Spinola, in iO-'j. >1 jo 
visited Huhens’.s house : and in lV)27, when (Jluirlcs 1. de- 
c.lared war against France, Rubens vva.s entrusted wiiii mumo 
negocialions with Gerbier, Charles’s iigent at the Hague. 
In the autumn of Ihe same jear he was dispatched to 
Madrid. During Ins stay in Spain he executed suveral very 
fine pictures, and gained Urn favour of Philip IV. ami ihe 
Couiit-Dukc of Olivarez. In 1620 Rubens was sent by 
the Infanta, as amba.ssador to England. The painter suc- 
ceeded as a diplomatist, ami hi.s merits in procuring Charles’s 
aequicsecneo in the peace were recognised hy the couitof 
Spam. Whilst in England, he stood high in the favour of 
Charles I., whose feeling for the fine arks seems to have 
bvam of the stronf^eat kind. Tho allegory of War and Peace, 
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now ill the Niilioual Gallery, wiis painted as a suitable 
Jiresjeni to iho king, on tlio occasion of these nc^jociations. 
After the breaking; up of Cliarles’s matchless collection, this 
]MCtiue ^>as tiau:^i'crred to Genoa, hut was purchased during 
tho French revolution from the Doria faindy, and thus re- 
stored tolhU country. ThecciliJigofWhitohaH was sketched 
during liubens's slay in England, but painted at Antwerp 
at a later period. For the latter work he is said to have ro^ 
ceived 3000/. In 1631 Eubens married his second wife, 
Helena Forman, a beautiful girl of sixteen. Her portrait 
often recurs in liis pictures. He was again employed on a 
iiiisdioii to Holland m 16.33; and in December of that year, 
bis patroness, the Infanta Isabella, died. 

Rubens’s fame now stood very high, and the commissions 
he received could only be executed by the aid of lus nu- 
merous and able pupils. In 16.35 be became subject to 
gout in the hands, which disabled bnu from painting with 
case on a large scale. At the reque>t of the authorities of 
Antwerp, he executed sketches for the docoi alien of tho 
arches to be erected on the entry of the Cardinal Infant, 
l>6n Ferdinand, the new regent of the l.iOW Countrie.s. In 
1540 the disease under which he had suffered caused his 
death. He expired in tho 6;Ud year of his age, and was 
huried in the church of St. James at Antwerp. 

Rubens’s personal apiieurancc was prepossessing, and his 
manner and conduct such as to make him geucrally beloved. 
Tow aids other artists he acted with the greatest gouero-iity, 
and he is said to have relieved the poverty of Vandyck by 
put chasing all the pictures which that artist had m his 
studio. 

Ills own character and merits as a painter have been the 
subject of much controversy, and will probably always fur- 
Ill'll! matter for discussion. 

Ill all questions of literature and art, wo are never satis- 
fied without constantly comparing things which are in titem« 
selves ullcrly dissimilar. The source of pleasure from W'orks 
of art is obscure, and the nature of the pleasure itself is 
little capable of definition, but men think to obtain greater 
precision, and to arrive at the reason why they are ])leascd, 
by (his process of comparison. To a certain extent perhaps 
we may succeed, but in general such comparisons have a 
teiidoiicy to narrow our field of enjo) ineiit, and to lead us 
to dogmatise on wdiat cannot bo reduced to fixed rules. A 
mail may derive greater satisfaction from the works of Pe- 
niginoor Francesco Francia than froi^i those of Rubens or 
Teniers ; he may feel the beauty of the Parthenon more 
lh:ui that of Stiasbuvg cathedral; but he is not therefore 
justified in saying that Rubens was a had painter, or that 
Erwui of Steiiibach was an ludiifereut architect. 

The principal sources of pleasure in paiiiling ajipcar to 
be form, composition, colour, and, the higheal of all, Iho 
expression of human character and uclioii. The subdi- 
M^ioiis of this last branch are of course infinite, and com- 
prise the higher and holier feelings, as well as those which 
are more properly a portion of our animal nature. In tho^e 
parts of his art which act immediately on the senses, Rubciis 
was without doubt a great master. He uiuhnstood (he 
perfect management of light and shade, of composi- 
tion, and of colour. If his merits arc disputed, it is with 
reference to the subjects which he painted and to his 
mode of treating them, not to his technical skill. Before 
Ins visit to Italy ho had acquired an individual cha- 
racter as an artist. The fruit of his labours there was 
not a crude mass of detached imitaiions, but, whilst he 
carefully studied the great lunsters at Venice and else- 
where, his vigorous genius assimilated and appropriated to 
itself all that it took up or borrowed. Tho excess of indivi- 
dual peculiarity in Rubens certainly amounts to manner in 
the narrower sense of the word. That peculiarity of feeling 
too did not dwell on the forms which are best fitted for ex- 
pressing the tranquil and devotional sentiments which pre- 
vail in early Christian art, but still, such as it was, it was 
cnninently characteristic of a great painter. Sculpture ex- 
ceeds painting in its power of expressing form, and equals 
it in that of portraying fixed character ; but painting only 
«an express tho tumult and energy of human action in full 
power and motion, in this Rubens excelled, and it is 
suroly no mean excellence. We are ready to grant lliat his 
Madonnas arc, for the most part, clumsy and undignified; 
that their forms are unfitle<l for the being whom they repre- 
sent; and that exaggeration sometimes disfigures scenes 
where quiet and holy feelings would be more in place. 
Nolwilhstanduig all lbis» the stronger human passions and 


actions have an intense interest for mankind. The aniraa! 
energy and the sensual chaniclcristics of man are a part of 
that complex whole which we call human nature, although 
they are not the most elevated part. If art is to represent 
man as he is, these elements cannot he wholly overlooked. 
The Greek drama displayed them loo glaringly in the olden 
comedy, and Greek sculpture embodied ilicin in its fawns 
and satyrs. An acute sense of beauty indeed generally 
softened the more disgusting features, and we might wiah 
that Rubens had been oftener touched with similar scruples. 
Wo must take him however as he is; with all his technical 
excellence, and with all the incomparable energy and hearti- 
ness which animates his best works. In them there is none 
of that idle filling up of vacant corners, or that insertion of 
cold academic figures wholly unconcerned with the scenes 
portraveil, which we find in works of tho same kind 
by other masters. If we look at Rubens’s Village Fete, 
III the Louvre, the ring of peasants wheel round in tho 
danco \villi a drunken merriment which seems in actual 
motion before ns. The smaller picture of the Lust Judgment, 
at Munich, is just ns wonderful for this (juality of move- 
ment, as for its glorious colour and execution. His Battle 
of tho Amazons, iii the same collection, conveys, in a most 
wonderful degree, the struggle and energy of a combat. 
Action and life he never failed to represent as no other 
painter has done before or since, and this alone, in our 
opinion, entitles him to a place in the very foremost lank 
of artists. 

In landscape, Rubens’s facility of execution and gorgeous 
colour produce a marvellous effect. His liunting-piec^cs and 
portraits are equally celebrated. The picture commonly 
referred to as ilio chcf-d’muvre of Rubens is tlie Dcsi-ent 
from the Cross, at Antwerp. The best of his works are in 
the Munich gallery (principally derived from the Diisscldorf 
collection) and at Blenheim and Vienna. Many fine pic- 
tures by him remain in Spain, and many of course at An- 
twerp. 

His principal pupils were Vandyck, Jordaens, Van Tliul- 
den, Krayer, Diepcnbeck, and Quell in, hut most of them 
imitated the outward characteristics of their ina-iler williout 
catching his fire and energy. The engravers of his school, 
such as Pontius and Bolswcrt, succeeded admirably in con- 
veying the general character of those pictures which it would 
seem most difficult to translate into mere black and white. 

We may conclude by saying that Rubens did that for 
his country which has rarely if ever been accomplished 
for any other land. At the time of John and Hubtu t van 
Eyck, the school of Flanders had obtained the higho'it pilch 
of excellence. Those artists united a diligent and minute 
observation of nature to the finest technical skill and the 
most successful delineation of character and feeling. At a 
later period this excellence had vanished, and given way to 
the crude and affected imitation of the Italian masters 
which we find in Mabuse and Van Oi*lay. Rnhetis howexcr 
a second time placed the Low Countries in the lli bt rank, and 
by his own genius restored to them a reputation different 
indeed in kind, but perhaps equal in degree to that which 
they had formerly cMijoyed. 

{Peter Paul Ruhena^ his Life and Genins, translated from 
the German of Pr. Waagen, by Robert R. Noel, edited by 
Mrs. Jameson, London, 1840, whence tho greater pari of the 
intorniation contained in this article is taken; Edinburgh 
Revieu\ No. 146.) 

RU'Bl A, a genus containing about forty species, found 
both in Europe and Asia. It belongs to the very large 
natural family of Rubiacem, to which it gives the name 
whiich it itself derives from ruber (red), in allusion to the 
red colour yielded by many of the species. This gonus is 
chaiaclerised by flowers raonopelalous, superior; I ile of 
the calyx ovate globose, limb scarcely any; corol sub-enrn- 
jianulate, rotate, d-partito ; stamens 4-5, short ; styles two, 
short; berries two, onc-seedod. Amongst tho numerous 
species several are employed in medicine and in the arts; 
in the latter for the sake of tho colouring matter, which is 
contained in the roots. R. tinctorum, madder, has been lung 
known, and was employed in medicine even in tho time of 
Hippocrates, but is valued cliiefiy as a dye. It is a native 
of Europe and Asia Minor, hut is now extensively cultivated 
in Hoilaud and France; the culture has likewise been 
attempted, and successfully, in this country, but the Jiiig- 
lisli madder (‘.ould not be sold so cheap as the foreign ; it is 
thcroforo still largely imported, chiefly from Holland, 
France, Italy, Turkey, though since cochineal has become 
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rhcapor, it is muoh used for the saiuo purposes. It is om- 

A 'd by dyors and calico-printers as a red and scarlet dye. 

s also tho singular property of turning red tho bones 
and seorctious of fowls and otbor anitnals fed on it. 

R. cordifolia {Munjista\ the Munjeet of India, a nati\e of 
Nepaul, &c., possesses very similar i)roperlies, and is im- 
])ortcd into England from Calcutta. Tlio root is used as a 
substitute for that of R.'tinctovura ; it is known in com- 
merce under the namo of East Indian madder, and is also 
employed in medicine. Liko madder, innnjeet was pro- 
bably known from very early times, as rodean is given as 
the Greek name in Persian works on Materia Mcdica. Ji. 
cbilen.Mis and R. Relbuii, both natives of South America, 
aro also esteemed there as dyes. 

RU'BICON. [C^sAR. C. J.] 

RUBLE. [Money.] 

RUBRIC (from the Latin rubers red), a name given to 
Iho titles of chapters in certain antient law-books; and 
more especially to tho rules and directions laid down in our 
Liturgy for regulating the order of tho service. These, in 
both iustcinces, wero formerly written or printed, as the 
case might bo, for distiiiciioirs sake in red characters, and 
have MUained the namo though now printed in black. 

RU13US (the Latin riihus, a bramble), a genus of plants 
belonging to tho natural order Rosacese, and to tho section 
Potent illciu of the suborder Rosacese proper. This genus, 
like that of Rosa, has proved a source of ditUculty and difler- 
enco an)ong.st botanists. Some writci>s on the Britibh Flora 
have described upwards of twonty-fivo species, whilst others 
have reduced them to four or five, or even two. 

The following excellent description of this genus from 
Hooker s ‘ British Flora ' has been drawn up by Mr. Borrer, 
who ha.s investigated the British species with more succc.ss 
than any otlar hotani'st : — 

* S/irufj-Iike plants or with percMinial rooti. The 

latter oiler imlhing very peculiar. In some species of the 
former the stem is uiii ight, or merely curved at tho top ; but 
in tho greater number it is cither prostrate, or, as more 
generally the case, assurgeut, arched, and decurved; and 
the emls of the shoot and of the side branches, if it produce 
any, unless prevented by circunistanecs from reaching tho 
ground, tako root in the latter part of tho year. Iiuthe 
winter the shoot is partially destroyed, the part next to the 
original root surviving to produce [lowering liraiichc.s (lur- 
ing the ensuing suniiuer, and usually dying after the fruit 
has been perfected ; young shoots meanwhile springing up by 
its side. The ruoloil cmls also betMiue distinct plants at 
various di.staiices from Iho parent root, ofien iiiany yards. 
'I’liis mode of growth adds much to the diHiculiies in the 
di.scrmvnaiion of the species; since an acquaintance with 
both the leafy shoot and the (loriferous stem, formed in the 
second year from its remaiiia, is necessary. The best cha- 
nueters arc found in the figure, the arms, and the lGa\cs of 
the former. The feuves in all the British specic.s of tiiis 
division are, oct^asionully at least, quinate, and, with cue 
exception, digitate, or somewhat pedate from a partial junc- 
tion of the stalks of the two lateral pairs of leatlets; the 
margins serrated, for the most part unequally and irregu- 
laiiy; the prickles on the Icuf-stalks more curved than 
than those of the stem. In some species t\\Q inflorescence 
is remarkable, but in general tho panicle varies so much as 
to alTord no good distinction, nor can the arms of the calyx 
nor the form of its segment bo dcpcndcil on. The petals 
in all arc delicate and crumpled, and in several species very 
considerable in size and width. There are some difiercnccs 
in the fndU but they aro rarely discriminative. In ex- 
amining the figure of the leaves, the central leallct is to be 
regarded ; the lateral ones are always smaller and of a nar- 
rower proportion. In several species the leave.s occasionally 
survive a mild winter, and are found the next season sub- 
tending flowering branches. The leaves of these brunches 
are of less determinate figure ; the number of their leaflets 
i.s reduced as they approach the infiorcsconce, and their 
place is supplied in tho upper part of tho panicle by first 
Irifid an(l then simple bracteas^ formed by the coalescence 
of the stipules. These last arc usually long and narrow, 
entire, or sometimes toothed or jagged, and issue from the 
peiiolo, for the most part, a lillTe above its base. They 
alforil no distinguishing characters.* This description ap- 
plies equally to the foreign si>edo.s as to those of Britain, 
The es.sontial characters of tho genus are:— calyx 6-clcft; 
peials 5. Fruit superior, of several single-seeded juicy 
drujicSf placed upon a protuheraiit spongy receptacle. The 


specicR arc universally diffimcd over Iho mounlainous and 
ictnpcrnlo regions of tho Old and New World. 

As a group of plants this genus is more interosling to 
the botanist than the horticulturist, hut at the same tnno 
several species are cultivated both as ornaments and on ai'~ 
count of their agreeiihlo, acid, and astringent fruit. 

One hOndr(?d and forty-seven species of tins genus are enu- 
merated by Don, in Miller’s ‘Dmt ionary,’ whu h are divide I 
according to the character of their leaves. The first division 
IS known by the plants having pinnule leaves and fnun 
three to seven leatlets. The most remarkable of those n 
the Ruhiis Uommon Raspberry, or Mount Ida bram- 

ble, well known for its crimson edible fruit. [Rasi*»i-,rry.'| 
Tho whole plant is villose, stem round, with slender rec.urveil 
prickles; leaves piiimite, with 5or.'{ ovate serrated leafiels, 
tomontose beneath; flowers drooping; jietals obovalt*, 
wedge-shaped, entire, eunniving shorter than the calyx; 
carpels numerous, tomentose. It is a native of woods in 
Europe, from Norway and Sw'edcn to Spain and Greece. 
It IS found also in A.sia on the Himalaya, in the North of 
Africa, and in America from Canada to Pcrin.sylvaiiia. It 
is found abundantly in almost every part of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The fruits arc called raspberries, and are very 
generally eaten. They enter into the composition of dif- 
ferent syriqjs, jams, jellies, ratafias, and ices, and are pre- 
served either alone or with currants.* Raspherry-wine is 
much used in Poland. Raspberries arc sometinujs dried iii 
ovens for winter use. Raspberry-vinegar is not only an 
agreeable beverage, hut is .said to act as a febrifuge. They 
arc amongst the most agreeable of garden fruit« wIumi pro- 
perly cultivated, and when ripe may be eaten in almost any 
quantity with impunity. 

Jiubnssnberectiis, Upright Bramble, is known by its nearly 
upright, not rooting, obsojctoly angular stem, uniform few 
and small prickles, lower pair of leatlets ses.silo or nearly 
so, and panicle nearly simple. The stems arc hot ween three 
and four feet high. The fruit consists of a number of small 
dark-red aggregated carpels, which have somelhiiig the 
flavour of the raspberry, and henee recommended for culti- 
vation. It is a British species, and grow’s on boggy heaths, 
by the sides of streams, ike., chielly in mountainous dis- 
tricts of the North. 

Rubus niirru7if/itfs, Small-llowvred Bramble, has an up- 
right, round, branched stem, pinnate leaves, with 5-7 oblong, 
ovate, doubly SLM’rato, tomciitose beuealh, ami gn^eii abo\e 
Icallets, with small reddish-purple [lowers arrivnged m co- 
rjmhs, and black fruit. It i«» a native of Nepaul, and one of 
liicinost gigantic of the genus, attaining a height of eight 
or nine feet. It is easily di.stmguished by its nearly erect, 
strong, smooth, dark mahogany-coloured shoot.s, ami very 
long pinnate leaves. The .shoots sometimes attain a length 
of go feet. There aro two other species, /?. disfans and 
R, aspen found with this in Nepal, wlucdi have been grown 
ill this country. 

R. occidentalism tho Western Bramble, is a native of Ca- 
nada and tho West Indies, and was introduced into thi.s 
country in 1690. It has umbtdlate flowers, and fruit like 
the raspberry, but black, and grows to the height of 4 or 
6 feet. 

The second tli vision is known by the ])lants having digi- 
tate leavc.s with from three to fi\o leallcts. 

The Grey Bramble, or Dowherry {Rebus ccesiu^), is known 
by the following characters : — Stem trailing, round or nearly 
so, glaucous: prickles straight, unequal, passing insensibly 
into set®, the length of the largest rarely equalling the 
diameter of the stem ; leaves digitate, of 3 or more rarely 
5 ovate leatlets, the outermost sessile ; calyx embracing tlie 
fruit. It is a native of Europe ami the North-East of 
Asia, in woods and hedges. Many of the species described 
by botanists maybe referred to ibis; the most iinporiaiii 
of these are R, Spreaf^elii^ R, dilmodorwn, R. fnltolo^ns, 
R, fla^ellaris, R. con/lifiorus. The la**!, the Ilaziddoave l 
Bramble, is admitted as a species bviuost British botanists. 
It is known by its stem being decurved and roundish, 
prickles straight, passing into set® ; leavis digitate, with 5 
ovate leaflets ; fruit spreading or rellexcd. It is generally 
a much larger and stronger plant than /?. cresios. Dr. 
Lind lev refers several of t lie spccicsof th(' German botanists, 
Woihc and Nees, to the RmConjU/hruSm which he admits as 
a genuine species. 

Rnhus spertabiHs, Show’v Bramble, is one of tlm hand- 
somest of the genus. It has a glabrous stem, not bearing 
prickles; leaf of throe ovate, acute, doubly and unequally 
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siM i-ilijfl Kaflots, downy bcnealli ; flowers of an agreeublc 
purjdisli colour, on tcnninal peduncles. It is an elegant 
slinib, growing: lo the height of four or live feet. It flowers 
III April and May, and has a large davk->ellow fruit, of an 
acid and a'slringeut taste. It was brought from the banks 
of the Odumbia river, in Norili America, by Mr.4)ouglas, 
in 1?27, and is very deserving of cultivation. 

^uhmfniticoHi^^ iShrubby Urarnblo, or Common Black- 
berry, is one of the most common species of the genus. It 
lias a 5-angled erect stem, rather tomentosc, bearing re- 
curved prickles, 3-5 leaflets, each on a secondary tioiiolo; 
rose- poldvi red or white flowers arrungod on a panicle ; re- 
llcxed .sepals, almost without piickles; pu i pi ish black fruit. 
It is a native of almost all Kiiropc, in hcdgc.s, thickets, and 
woods. There are not less than ten generally admitted 
\anelu‘s of this species, and some botani&ls make many 
more. Tho fruit of this species and its varieties are well 
known as blackberries, or bumblekitcs, and also scald-ber- 
rie-, fioin their supposed power of giving scald-head to chil- 
dren. Wlierever they grow, they are picked by the children of 
I he district on account of f lien* agreeable acid flavour. Some- 
times they are employed in making au inferior wine, and also 
for the dislillritioii of a spirit. They are frequently used b\ 
the inhabilants of rural districts for making laris. The red 
inuacal of Toulon is coloured 1)> their juice. Medical pro- 
pel tus have been allribulod to them, but they are not now 
used. Both the fruit and leaves are employed in the art«. 
for colouring and dyeing. The R.friilicosus is a good plant 
for growing on loose dry ground for the puipose of fixing 
It ]ncvious to planting forest-tveos. The shoots are used by 
i hatchers for binding their straw, and also for making bee- 
hives. It is sometimes cultivated in order to produce a 
picturesque cflect in gardenmg. 

One of the most dimimUnb plants of the genus is the 
A*, uredcu^t the Arctic Bramble. It has three glabrous ob- 
tu.«ely-sci rated leullets, no ruiinoi'«, stem bearing only one 
flower, {ind without prickles, the ]ietals notched. It is a 
nalix; of the mountainous and colder regions of Europe. 
In slom never attains a yreater height than &i.\ inches, and 
is fnimshed with from three to four leaves, with a single 
large deep lose coloured flower, which is succeeded by a 
])uiplish red fruit highly prize<l lor its flavour among the 
S w edes. 

A tliird division of the bnunbles have their leaves singly 
lobed, not digitate or ])innate. A widl known species of 
this division is II. odoralns, llie Sweet-scented Bramble. It 
has an upright stem, with largo showy rod flowers, nnme- 
rotib o\ate velvety carpels, and red fruit. It is a native of 
Nortli America, in the woods of Canada, and the Alleg- 
luiiiis. It grows to the height of four or five feel, and is 
called on account of the fiagrance of ils foliage. 

Another American species, icseinbling the last, is tlie B. 
iinfhaniis, the Nooika-Sound Bramble. It flowers from 
May to Uclobcr. Its flowers are while, succeeded b) large ' 
red heirii's. 

Itnbu^ chainremnru^t, the (flond-herry, is known by its 
duecicu -1 flowcr.s, siiiiple-lobed leaves, and herbaceous singlc- 
Jlowcied stem without pnckle.s. It grow.s in great’ abun- 
dance on the Scoicli Highlands and, under the iiaino of 
rocbuck-hernes and knot-homes, the fruit is galliercd in 
yvcai quantities by the inhahitunts ul those districts. They 
iva\e nil agreeable flavour, and form a useful article of die', 
where they grow in suHioient number to be worth gailioving. 
This plant is one of the smallest of tho genus, never grow- 
ing more than eight or ten inches high. Il is the badge of 
the clan of M‘Karlaiie. 

Further infurmation on the genus Rnhus is contained in 
Hooker’s ‘Briri.sh Flora;’ Lindlcy’s ‘ Sinop-is of the British 
Fhira;* Don’s ‘MiIleiAs Di<*tioiiarv Weihe and Nees* 

‘ Ruhi Oermanici and* Loudon's ‘Arboretum.* 

RUBY. [CoTUTxmiM.] 

RU1> or RED KYK. [LkuciscusI 

RUDBE'CKIA, a genus of plants dedicated by Linnt3eii.s 
to tho memory of his predoccssoi s the Rudbeck^, father 
and son, in the huUinical chair at Upval. It belongs to iho 
natural order Composilao, and possesses many species. 
Some of these ore well known in gardens. They arc her- 
hieeous, biennial, and perennial. All the sorts may be 
r.d'cd from seeds, which should be sown m April, and when 
tile plants are two or tliree molies high they may bo pricked 
out into nursory-rowH till autumn, when they should be 
planted out where they aro to remain. They may also be 
increased by offsets.*, 


RUDDER. [Ship.] 

RUDDIMAN. THOMAS, was born in October, If,?*!,* 
at liaggel, in the parish of Boyndic and county of Banff, 
Scotland, lie was iudructed in Latin in tho iiarish school 
of Boyudie, where he made a rapid progress. At the age of 
sixtecMi ho obtained, at King’s College, Aberdeen, the first 
exhibition or bursary of the year, on account of his superior 
knowledge of Latin. Here ho studied four years, and then 
took his dein*ce of master of arts, atwliieh time lie was well 
read in the Roman classics. Soon after this be oiigagpd 
himstdf as tutor in a private family, and in the course of 
another year he became schoolmaster of the jiarish of 
Lawrence- Kirk. Ho remained here three years and a half, 
and then, through tho interest of Dr. Pitcairne, ho was ap- 
pointed assistant-keeper of the advocates’ library at Edin- 
burgh. ill this ollicc, though he had good op[)ort unities of 
becoming known, and of reading and teaching for his further 
imjuovement, yet his pecuniary advantages wove so small 
that he was uhfiged, in 1707, to comnieiice auctioneer. In 
the same year he published an edition of Volusonus’s ‘ Dia 
loguo on Tranquillity of Mind,’ with a Life of Volusenus, o^ 
Wilson, prefixed. In 1709 he published Johnston’s L.iliii 
‘Poetical Paraphrase of Solomon’s Song’ and Johnston’s 
‘ Canlica.* He was next invited by the magistrates of Dun- 
dee to bo vector of the grammar-school there, but he declined 
the offer. In 1713 his friend Dr. Pitcairne died, and Rud- 
diinan, being still an auclioneur, managed the sale of his 
library, which was purchased by Peter tho (Ireai, emperor 
of Russia. Ill 1714 he published his ‘ Rudimeiiis of tho 
J.,alin Tongue,’ a hook which is well known, and is still used 
in most of the schools in Scotland. In 1715 he published 
an edition of Buclianan’s works, in two volumes, folio, and in 
the .same year he eomnicneed printer, in partnership with a 
brother who had been brought up to the businc-s; and some 
years afterwaitls he was appointed printer to the University 
of Edinburgli. He published, in 1725, the first part of h:s 
‘Clrammaticm Laliino Inslitutiones,* ^\hich treats of clynio- 
loijy ; and m 1732, the second part, which treats of syntax. 
He also wrote a copious treatise on prosody, hut pnbliplu-d 
only an abridgement of it. After this lime be was made 
principal keeper of the advocate.^’ library. Ju 1739 he 
published Anderson’s ‘ Diploiuata et Nnuiisniata Sciitim.’ 
During the latter part of liis life he was cnga.,ed very 
much in controversy with different persons. llowe\ei' in 
1751 he found time to jnit forth an edition of Ijvv, in 
four vol.s. l‘2nio, which l)r. Harwood pronounces one of 
the most accuiute editions ever published. About this 
time he rcsi.;ned his post of keeper of the advocates' 
library, and was succcedccl by Davitl Hume. 

Ruddiman died at Kdinburgli, January 19, 1767, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. lie was author or cihior o| 
some other publications, besides those above incntioned, 
and among ihein ‘The Caledonian Mercury,’ from wineli 
'he is said to ha\c derived more profit than ropntaiioii. .A 
Life of Riidfliman was published by Mr. George Cluilmeis, 
1794, 8vo. 

(Chalmers’s BingraphiccU Dictionary; Bingra]>hie (Jni- 
rerselle,) 

RUDGKI-E Y. [STAi‘'FORn.siiiRK.j 

RUDING, ROGERS, was born at Leicester, August 9, 
1751. He was the second son of Rogers Ruding, E.'«q., of 
We.'.tcotes, a member of a highly respectable fiiniily,of wdiich 
notices may be found in IMiehols’s ‘ J-ciccstershirc.* Tliis 
gentleman was receiver' general for the county, and us such 
came to London to pay the identical money that ho re- 
ceived into the Treasury. A friend, to whom Ruding men- 
tioned this circumstance, siiggosis the pos.<3ibility that lliis 
primitive* mode of transacting business may have contributed 
in some degree to direct the mind of bis son to tlic subject 
cf money transactions. The subject of this article wan edu- 
cated at Merton College, O.xford, of which he was sometime 
Fellow, and by which ho was presented, in 1793, to llie 
vicarage of Maiden and Chessington, two small adjoining 
parishes in Surrey, which are always licld together, if not 
legally united. He took the degrees of B.A., 1771 ; M.A., 
1775 ; and H.D., 1782. Mr. Ruding man'iod u cousin of 
the same name, and by her hud three sons, none of whom 
survived him, and two daughters. 

Ruding’s attention appears to have been early directed 
to tho defects of our inunuiary system, and in 1798 he 
published a pamphlet, entitled *A Proposal for restoring 
the antient Constitution of the Mint, so far as relates 
to the oxpenso of Coinage;' together livith a plait ror 
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the improvement of Monoy, and for incrcasiiv^ the difli- 
c'ulty of Coiinlerfoiling/ In 181*2 he issued proj)osa Is for 
his great work, \vliu*h ^^as published in 1817, in four(|uarto 
voluiQos, under the name of ‘Annals of ihe Coinage of Bri- 
tain and its dcpendeneios, from tlio earliest period of au- 
thentic history lo the end of the llftiolli year of his present 
majesty King George 111.* The wliolo of the first edition 
being sold within six niontlis, it was shortly followed by 
another, in octavo, which brought down the history lo the 
middle of the year 1818; the additional matter being also 
printed in the form of a supplement to the first e<lili(>n. 
This important work, on the compilation of which Mr. Ha- 
ding be.stowed no ordinary amount of laborious research, 
contains a chronological history of the monetary allairs of 
this country, the constitution of the Mint, the process of 
coinage, and the numerous and often inelTec.tual measures 
adopted lo prevent the deterioration and counterfeiting of 
the money. It also embraces an account, geographically ar- 
ranged, of all the Mints and Kxchangos formerly existing in 
various parts of the kingdom ; and a description of the coins, 
illustrated by a scu'ics of more than a hundred plates, inclu- 
ding those previously published as tables of English gold 
and silver coins, by Martin Folkes, Esq., which were lent 
by the Society of Antiquaries for the purpose. 

Viewed simply as an historical work, Ruding's ‘Annals of 
the Coinage* is a book of great value and interest, embra- 
cing as it docs the result of the author's diligent mvestiga- 
lioii of a subject to which very few could devote sufiieient 
attention ; but the work hud another object, which may be 
explained by an extract from the author's preface. He ob- 
serves, ‘Had these materials been collected for no other 
]nirpohC than the amusement of antiquarian curiosity, 1 
.should have held myself blameuble fur the misapplication of 
much precious time. But this work is given to the world 
with a higher and more important view. Its object is to 
show, from the experience of ages, the inadequacy of 
|)iinishmenl, howc\er severe, to prevent the commission of 
the crime of counterfeiting the money, whilst the tempta- 
tion to It remains so powerful, and the excculiou of it so 
easy. The long succession of penal slaliues, and the innu- 
inerahlo lives which have been forlhiled to them, seem lo 
pioxe that the system is radically defective, and that the 
criuio can be prevented only by counteracting and weaken- 
ing the force of the tempi uiun.’ Ruding considered his 
Ihcuiy to ho supporli’d by the great re-coinage of 1816 and 
1817, at which time the weight of the coins was so far dimi- 
nished as to remove the temptation to melting them down, 
while the coiirseiioss of the workmanship atVoidcd such fa- 
cility to imitation, that the real coins and the counterfeits 
Were ready for delivery almost at the same iiihlant. A new 
edition of this important work, extended to the commence- 
ment of the reign of Victoria, lias lately been published by 
IMr. llearue, in three volumes, quarto. It is edited by .1. 
Y. Akerman, Ksip, aided by other luimismalists ; and, while 
the text of Ruding is preserved unaltered, it is enriched 
with many additional notes and tables, and upwards of forty 
new plates of coins. 

Mr. Ruding comniiiniealed many papers on coins, &c. lo 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and memoirs on the trial of 
the pix and the office of cuneator (which were, in fact, little 
more than diopters of his larger work, perhaps put forth in 
that form to excite interest on the subject) to the 17th and 
IHtli volumes otthc ‘A rchrcologia’ of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, of winch he was a fellow. He was also an honorary 
member of the Antiquavion Society of Mowcaslle-npon- 
Tyiie. Ho died at Maldon, on the IGth of February, 1820, 
in his sixty-ninth year. 

RUDOLPH of HABSBURG. [IIabsourg, House of ] 
RUDOLPHINE TABLES. [Kkpleu.] 

RUDOLPH US, Schumneher’d name for the Monoc*i^os 
of aulliora. [Kntomostomata, vol. ix., p. 458.] 
RUDOLSTADT. [Schwarzhuuo.] 

RUE'LLIA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Acaiitlmceie, whic.li was so named byLinneeus in complL 
inentto .1. Ruello, physician of Francis 1., who wrote com- 
mentaries on Dioseondes, as well us some other botanical 
works. The genus, as furmerly constituted, embraced a 
great many Indian species, which are now distributed among i 
some other genera, aa Aduuosma, Hygrophila. Dyschoviste, ; 
Clirotacanlhus, Pelalidium, Calophanes, Butersou, Strobi- 
lanthes, Aichmanthera, Goldfussia, Asystasia, Leplocanthus, 
iEthoilema. The genus is distributed through the tropical 
parti of A.sia, including the tropical aiidi subtropical parts oi\ 
r.O., No. 1258. ♦ 


New Holland. It includes many highly orn:u.^.^nt•al plants, 
os arc aLo Ihosc which have iiow been cm-'miiUmI IVum it ■ 
all aro easily eultivaleil, and often to he seen m om- hot' 
houses. Some of the specie . which have now been remoM d 
toother gUniera are found at eonsideiahle ehjNations on ll.o 
sides of the Himalayan Mountains; of these the most u- 
niurkable is iEchmanthera, formerly Uu. llia gossjpina, 
which has its stenns covered with a thick coaling of ’white 
I tomentum, which probably enables it to withstand a giealer 
degree of cold than most others of tlie family. 

RUKrNUS, also called TORAN US, a priest of Aquili'in, 
and, according to some writers, a native of that place, ^\^s 
born about the middle of the fourth century. He emhraecd a 
rnona.slic life, and lived at first m a monastery at Aiinileia, 
where he devoted himself to the study of the Scriptures and 
of the Greek ami Lalm fatlicrs. During this tune ho hi - 
came acqnainICMl with St* Jerome, who was for a long time 
most sincerely attached to him. Rufinus snhseqiicinly 
Msited Egypt, whore lie formed the friendship of St. Me- 
lania, who was celebrated in the church for her works of 
charily and love. He afterwards went to Palestine, whoio 
he encountered the opposition of the Arians, who banisbed 
him lo the most desolate part of the countiy. He was laii- 
somod however by Melania, and leturned with her to Jeru- 
salem, where ho bmlt a monastery on Mount Oli\el, and 
lived lor many years. During his stay at Jeiusalem he 
translated some oi Origen’s woiks, by which lieofTeiulcd his 
former friend Jerome, who attacked him in his ‘Apologu’ 
To this work Rufinus repheil, in which he iiiaiiitained his 
own orthodoxy and defended himself by appealing to tlio 
example of Jerome, who had formerly praiscdandaisotrans- 
laled some of Oiigeii’s works. This controversy exciieil a 
great stir at the lime, as both wi iters were of high reputa- 
tion and had many puriisaris. The Wesloni church how- 
ever was geiieuilly opposed lo Rufinus, ami on his return to 
Aquileia ho was cited by Anastasius, the bishop of Rome, li> 
appear before him; and on Ihs not doing so, his writings 
ww condom lied, and he was deprived of his rank as pre.s- 
hylor at Aquileui. He suhsequciilly retired to Sicily, where 
he died about tlie year 410. 

Rufinus translated into Latin the works of Josqilnis : ilia 
* Ecclesiastical History ’ of Eii.sebius, to which Ji<* added two 
books continuing the history to the death of Thcodosiii-^ ; 
tile books of Recognitions attributed to Clemont, several of 
Origen’s works, with the first book of PamphilusV * Apology* 
for Origeii, the ‘ Orations ’ of St. Gregory Naziaiizcn, Ihu 
a.scetical rules of St. Basil, and a few other smaller ti eati>-es 
of the Greek faihers. The Iramslatioiis of lliifinus aie 
rather paraphtases than strict and literal versions. Besides 
these translation^, Rulinus wrote two hooks in reply lo St. 
Jerome, which ha\e been already niLMitioncd ; an ‘Apology’ 
to Ainstiisius bishop of Romo; an ‘ E.xplanation of Jacob’s 
Blessing/ a * Comuienlary upon llo'sea, Joel, and Aukjs;' 
and an ‘ Explanation of the Apostle’s Creed,’ a work which 
IS considered by modern theologians of coiisideu.hle im- 
portance, as it contains a complete catalogue of the books of 
the Old and New' Testament. 

The opinion of Du Pin upon the literary and theological 
merits of Rulinus is just and im|):irlial ; 'It must ho sic- 
kiiowledged that Ru(iiiu.<, though very ill used l>y St. 
Jerome, was one of the ablest men of his time. Perhaps ho 
had nut so much Icarmng .as St. Jerome, but his temper w:is 
belter and less violent. He doth not write such gooil Lalm, 
buthis style is more even. Itcannot be denied that the Lalm 
church is indebted to him for the knowledge of tlie moxi 
considerahlc among the Greeds authors, and particularly of 
church history. Though he w'as accused of divers errors, 
yet lie wras convicted of none, and ho justified himself suf- 
ficiently from the reproachful objections made against 
him.* 

The works of Rufinus were published by Somiiiis, in one 
voUnno folio, Pans, 1580. 

(Du Pin, A New History of Ecclvsiasiical ItViferw \u]. 
iii., pp. 107-1 II, traual. ; Lajdner, Credilnlity of the fIO^/ vl 
nistonjt\o\. iv„ p. 48*2, Lond., 1831, and tlio icfcrciKcs 
there given.) 

RUFUS, or RUPIIUS (Por^of), commonly called Bufus 
Ephesius, fiom the jiluco of his birth, is said by Abu’Cauij 
{Hist. Dyfinst., \J. 50) to have lived in the time of Pluto, 
about four hundred years before Christ; Julin Tzetzes calls 
liim the physician to Cleopatra, who died it (*. 30 (C/i?/.. \i ; 
liisL, 44, V. 300, p. 104); but Sprengol {Hist de la Med.) 
and most tnodorn authors follow Suidas in placing him iii 
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the rein'll oi Tiaj an, about ibe bcj^innin^ ol’llio sciond ixmi- 
tury aftci* Cliriit. He is somclirach eouloundoil \\ ilU Meinus 
Jiuius, the in\oiitoi’ of several compt)und niedieincs, who 
however must have lived long befoie the reign ol Trajan, as 
he is <iuoted by Andromachus (Galen, I hi Cnmpnn. Medicani. 
src. Locay lib. vu., lorn, xiii., cap. v., ]>. 9*2), who was archialer 
to the emperor Nero. Nothing is known of the events ot his 
life, except that he wrote several works, of which the titles 
arc preserved by Galen and Suulas, and three arc still 
extant. 

The (list coiisihts of throe or four books,* LMititlod rrtfji 
bvnfiarr'un: rioi’ roc oyOntbitov finpiioVy ‘ De Ap])ellationibus 
Viirtiurn Corporis llutnaiii,* which arc chiefly valuable for 
the infonnaiion they impart concerning the stale of analo- 
mioal science before the time of Galen. 11 is princMt»al ob- 
jocl in this work was to give a general idea of anaiomv, and 
jiarticnlarly to prevent llio niodicarsludeiits of Ins time from 
making mistakes in reading the antienl autliors, wlio donut 
alwa}.s rail the same parts of the body by the .same name. 
From what Rufus says ui this book (p. we find that all 
the anatomical demonstrations were iiiride upon beasts. 
(Compare Theophilus, ‘ I)e Corp. Hum. Fabr,,' lib. v., cap. 
ii., who sa\s, ‘ choose an ape for dissection, if you have 
one; if not, take a bear: and if you have not a bear, take 
any animal you can get.’) He considered the spleen to 
be absolutely useless, (p. 59.) We find also in the same 
book, that the nerves now called weie then quite 

recently discovered. ‘The antients,* said Rufus (p. 12), 
called the arteries of the neck K*irn<ori(%r, or if«jw.>riK*rii. because 
they believed that when they were pressed hard, the animal 
became .sleepy and lost its voice; hut. in our age it has been 
discovered tliat tins aecnlent does not jirocoed Ihun pressing 
upon these arteries, but upon the nerves contiguous to 
lliem.’ He shows that the nervi's proceed from the brain, 
and he divides them into two classes, those of sensibility 
and ihoac of motion (p. :1G), though, likoCelsus (/><?. 
lib. vii , cap. 18, p. 4i;t, eil. Argent.), he reckons (p. lI; 
compare ]>. 4. ‘I) among them the cveina'.ter muscle. (Julius 
Pollux, biraselt a conlemporary of Galon, gives also the 
name of rtvfxi to the ligaments which unite the honcM 0;/o- 
J?lasf.^ lib. li., cap. ,0. scgni. 2:14, p. 265.) According to 
Sprengel (//m'/. /a JMf.), lie was the first to describe, 
though veiy imperfectly, the commi'Mire of the optic nervc.s 
at tlie height of the infondihulum, and the fibres which 
they receive from that part of the liraiii. (p. 54.) He clearly 
describe'* the capsule of the crvst.vliinc lens by the term 
i'fiiiv tl>aKoiiL iiQy lentirulur vicrnbnine. (p. .T?.) He con- 
sidered tile heart to be the seat of life, and noticed that the 
loft ventricle i.s smaller and thicker than the right, (p. 47.) 
This work was first published in a Latin iraiislation, by J. P. 
Crassus, with Arctams, Venct., l.'jj-j, 4to. 

The next work of his that remains is a valuable little 
treatise, irtpi tHov Iv vftitpouj kcu kv(ttii itaOwvt ‘ He Renuin 
Vesicaque Morbis,* in whicU however there is nothing that 
requires particular notice bore. The third is a IVagmcnt, 
TTfpi Tiuv ^appciKLov KaOanriKior, ‘ De Medicameiitis Purgaii- 
tibiis.’ 

These three works were fli^t publi.died in Greek, by J, 
Goupyl, Paris,. 8vo , 1554. Tlicre is an edition by Clinch, 
Greek and Latin, Loud,, 1 726, 4to., which is not of imicli value. 
The most complete is that by Mallha'i, Mosq., 1806, .Svo., 
Grrocc, in which he has .supplied, from a inanu.script at Mos- 
cow, several fragmonls that hail never licfore been publis^hed. 
A Latin translation of Rufus is inserted in the ‘ Medicm Artis 
Principes,’ by H. Stephens, Paris, 1567, fol. Some Greek 
fragments are to be found in the fourth volumo (pp. 198- 
200) of the collection of ‘ Classic! Auctorc.s d Vaticums Co- 
dicibus edit!,* published by Angelo Mai, Romm, Svo., 18.31. 
C. G. Kiihii published, j^ips., 1831, ‘ Rufi Ephcsii de Me- 
dicam. Purganl. Fragm. d Cod. Paris, desenpt. ;* and F. 
Osann wrote a di.ssertation, ‘Dc Loco Rufi Ephos. Med. ap. 
Oribasium servato, sire de l\ ste Lib.,’ Giss., 1833. There are 
also several fragments preserved by Oribasius and Aetius 
and among the rest the formula for the composition of a 
celebrated medicine called /f/^ra (Oribas., St/nops., lib. lii., 
pp. 121, 1221, which appears to have been a common name 
among the antieiitS; for what may be called patent medicines, 
as Aetius ha.s inserted in his compilation (Tetrab. i., serm. 
3, cap. 114) (he formula of one called, after the celebrated 
Archc.;enes, ‘ Hiera Archigcnis.’ 

lluUer is inclined to allrihute to Rufus (Bibliofh. Botan.^ 

* I'lu u' .\u> iu t'.ici ouly (Artf« kKKri(«, us tlio secoud is a sort of niUrprimM^ 
or kiiU'): c4ilU/Q vt Ike Ufst 


tom. i, p. lo.s) ail anonymous fiagmeiit of one hundred and 
ninety Greek hexameter verses, Trtiji j3«rajw, ‘ Dc Vinbus 
Hcrbaruni,’ which was first published in Ihe Aldiuc edition 
of Dioscorides, Venet., 1518, 4to., p. 231, &c., and which is 
inserted by Fabriciu.s, with Greek scholia and a Latin trans- 
lation and notes, by J. Reiitorf.in lus ‘ Bibliolheca Grteca,* 
tom. ii , pp. 629-(i61 (old edit.). Fabricius and others have 
also been of the same opinion. Hermann, on metrical 
grounds (G/ 7 V//ni, Lips., 1805, Svo., pp. 717, 750, 761, &c.), 
deltTiTiines the writer to have lived some lime between Ma- 
netho, the author of iho ttirorfXfir/iardcd, and Noiinus, the 
author of liie ‘ Dionysiaca ; * but this dale is sullicicntly 
vague. Rufii.s certainly cimipobcd a poem in Greek hexa- 
mctcr.s, fffpi poTai’Lbvy in four books, which are mentioned 
by Galon (De larulf, Siwpfic, McJic.y lib. vi., Prtofat., tom. 
M., p. 79G, ed, Kiihn), and of which be quotes a few lines 
(Jh‘ Compon. Medic, stec. Lncay lib. i., cap. 1, tom. xii., j). 
42.5); but this i.s suppo.sed by ClioiilanI {Hnmlbucli der Jiu- 
rherhuvde Jiir die Adtcre Medkitu 8vo., Leipzig, 1828) to 
li.ivo been (juile a different work from the fragment now spoken 
of, chiefly on the ground that .so scientific and sensible a phy- 
sician as Rufus w'ould not have vvrition aii) thing so full in 
popular siqiersfilioii.s and absurdities. The fraginent treats 
of Ihiitecni different plants in as uuiuy chapters, iii which, 
says Haller. ‘ Medicaruui virium adtst fun ago verurum el 
falsariim.’ 

RUG n Y. [W ARVV I CKS 1 1 1 HI'. . ] 

RUGEN is the largest of all the islands bifionging to Ger- 
many, and, tugother with several Muall ndjaeeui i.daiids, 
forms the circle of Ibugon in tbegovernnuuil ofSiralsuiid, of 
the proMiice of Foiucriinia. This l^Iand has an area of .340 
square miles and wa?. formeily much larnei : a j*:irt of it, 
prub.ildy above one half, was swallowed up in the middle 
age.s by the sea. It is separated from the eonlim iit, with 
'winch It is suppo-ed to have been formeily joined, bv an 
arm of the sea at least a mile broad. Its shape is very ii re- 
gular, being deeply indented by the .sea in various directions, 
so as to look like a number of pomnsuhis nn led by a com- 
paratively small nucleus in the eiMitro. (3n the east .side the 
peninsula of.Jasinund is connected with the inuiiilaiid liy 
the steep ridge called Proru, and by a long, narrow , and high 
wall of Hint, granite, and porphyry bi)uldeis. In tins penin- 
sula is the Stubhenitz, a considerable beech- forest, eontain- 
ing Iho Herg or Black Lake, an oval .- pot suiTtmiided vviih a 
high wall, which is believed to be the place wliere the god- 
dess Herlhawa.s worshipped. (Tacitus, e. 40.) The 

whole island abounds in grotesiiue and romantic seenery. 
On the west it is level, but rises in the inteiior, and the 
northern coasts consist in general of ruggctl steep chalk 
cliffs. One of the most considerable eminenees m the 
island is Mount Rugaid, on which the loideiicc of the 
prmce.s foruuTly stood. On tlie north point of.lasinund i.s the 
Stubbeukammer, a lofty chalk cliff, which rises peipendi- 
cuUirly from the sea in the most irregular Ibi rns. The high- 
est ])oint, 565 feet (some say .543 feel) above the sea, is called 
the Kbnigstuhl (the king’s chair, or King Frederic AVilliam's 
chair), from which a liight of 600 ste])? cut in the rock leads 
down to the strand. .lasinund is connected hy a narrow strip 
of alluvial soil with the peninsula of Willow, a level tract 
with a rich .soil, terminating in tho promontory of Arkona, 
the most northern point of Germany. Arkona coniained u 
very strong foilresH, which was taken in 1168 by Walde- 
mar L, king of Denmark, who destroyed Ihe chief temple of 
the god Swantewic, who was highly revered hy tho liealhens 
of the north. Largo tumuli (called Hiinoiigraber), ore .*.eori 
ill several parts. The wholo Island, e>pe<;iallv the i)ciiin- 
sulas of Wiltow and .Tasraund, is much more fertile than 
the continental part of the government of Stralsiuid, and 
produces much corn. The number of cattle is coiisideruble, 
and the fisheries productive. The inhabitants amount to 
29,000; they arc very industrious, cxpeit sailors and fisher- 
men, and very Iiospitable. The nobility are very numerous. 
Bergen, the capital of tlie island, has 2600 inliabitants. 
ftiigen is much frequented by travellers on account of its 
beautiful scenery, and for tho benefit of the scii-hathing. 
This island was ceded to Prussia in 1815, as a part of 
Swedish Pomerania. 

(Hassel’s Geography^ vol. iii,; Conversations Leawon; 
Stein : Cannabich, &c.) 

RU'JINKEN, DAVID, was born in 1 723, at Slolpe in 
Pomerania. His parents, who were in good oivcumslances, 
soon discovered the promising talents of the boy, ond, after 
a course of elementary instructioiii they sent him to the 
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prymnusiura of KrmicrsLftrg (Collegium Friderieianum, or 
" Fried rielis-Collegiurn). Hero lie commenced his acquain- 
tance with the clas*«ical wi iters of antiquity, and conceived 
that love for them which distinguished his whole life, lie 
also made great progress in the fine arts, parlicularly in 
music and drawing. Alter finishing his studies at the gym- 
nasium. it was the wish of his parents that he should become 
a Rtudeut of theology; but this was contrary to his own in- 
clination, and ho obtained permission to go to Gottingen, 
where he anticipated great benefit from the instruction of 
J. M. (iesner. On his journey thither ho passed through 
Wittenberg, and the kindness and hospitable reception which 
lie experienced in the houses of two distinguished profes- 
sors of that univerfeity, llergcr and Hitter, induced him to 
slay at Wittenberg, where he remained for two years, and 
applied most imlefatigably to the study of antieiit literature, 
history, and jurisprudence. On the occasion of taking his 
degree, he published his inaugural dispcrlalion, ‘ De Galhi , 
IMacidia Augusta’ (Wiltcnb., 1 a work which raised the 
greatest expectations of the young scholar. Krnesli, who 
happened to he at ^Vitteiiherg at^tho tiiiio, advised Huhnkcu 
to go to J^'ydon, and finish his studies under the auspices 
of the great Hemsterliuis. This advice coincided with 
Huhnlvcu’s own wishes; and having pi oviiled himself with 
letters of iulroduclion, he went to Lejden. To Heiiistcrhuis 
lie had no iiitroduciion, but he nevertheless mnuedialely 
after his arrival, paid a visit to this renowned .scholar, who 
leceived him with the utmost kindness. Huhiikeii now' 
began his stiulies afresh, following the suggestions, and 
advi.se of his great master, and couiinued lirs studies under 
liiiu for SIX years, during wliicdi he road almost all the 
Ore(d< writers with the groato&r care and attention. Hut iiot- 
willislaudiug Ins severe applicaMou, he was fond of ainiise* 
menu : musical oiileriiuiinieuls, the conversation of ladies, 
and liuiiliug, were now, and rcinuiued during lus whole 
life, his favourite reorealious ; and often, after returning ! 
from hunting, lie W'ould sit down all night at his waiting* ! 
table, and make up for the time spent on liis amuscineiiU.. 
llemstorliuis ha<l from liis first acquaiutaucc with bun dis- ' 
coveieil the great al)ihtios of his pupil, and was anxious to ; 
keep him at l.(e>dcn ; but as there was at the lime no pro- ' 
spec? of a pi'’ofe.ssorbhip hccoiniiig vacuiit in the university, 
he ad\ised him to resume his former study of the Homan 
law'. Huhukcii, who was accustomed to fiillow the atUieo 
of HcMiisterhuis like that of a fiillier, complied with his 
request, and soon made such progres.s as to gain a consider- 
able repiitalion us a juri.st. Hut ho did not neglect his 
favourite ]uir‘>m(a, and made preparation^ for a new edition • 
of Plato. With this view' ho collected the scholia on Plato, | 


band. In 17»)7, tw'o years before this calamity, Hem-* 
blcrhuis had died, and Huhuken, then ixctov <^f the univer- 
sity. delivered a noble culogium on bis late friend and 
patron. This eulogy is known under the name of • Kloo-iuni 
Tiberii Ilcmslerhusii,’ printed at l^ydeii in I7r,8. in hvo. • 
a second edition, accompanied by two letters of H. HcMiiiov to 
Ilein'slcrhuis, appeared in 1 789. About lliis time Uubiikmi 
conceived the plan of making a new and complete edition 
of the great works of Fabricius, llie Hibliotheca Graeca and 
T-aliiia, but this plan has never been rcahzi-d, and otliLi* 
w'orks, of which we subjoin a list, occupied almost all bis 
attention. To 177*1 Huhnken succeeded Groriovms m the 
office of librarian to the university, in whicli caiaicity hi* 
cnriclicd the library with a great many valuable books 
and MS.S. 

The life of Huhnken henceforward prc.sents scarcely unv 
incidents: his timew'as divided between the discharge of lii^ 
oHicial duties and his literary occupations, by W’hicli he* ac- 
quired a repulation equal to that of liis’master Hemstcrhuis. 
To his sufltning wife he always showed the greatest aflec- 
tum, and all the lehure houis winch he could s}iave he de- 
voted to her. The only Ihiiig which in sonic degree intor- 
niptcd Ins quiet puisuit.s were the dislurbancos which 
broke out in Ihdland in the jear 1787. lit; died on tlie 
mb of May, J79S, lea\iiig two daughters, the younger of 
whom had from her childhood always been in bad health. 
The city of Leyden purchased his valuiihle library, and 
granted to bis widow an aumial pmision ofOOO florins. 

Huhukcii was one of the ino.st eminent scholars and critics 
of tile Ihtb century. With a refined ta.ste and great acute- 
ties'-, be combined an cxlraoidiiiary memory and imniunso 
(M-udiuon. Ills critical sagacity and his graimrialical know- 
ledge were not infenor to those of any hiodeni philologist, 
and his works arc still aii inexliaiistiblo source of informa- 
tion, though it has, perhaps not unjustly, been observed, 
Ibal llubnkeij, ns a ciilic, i.s more refined and elegant than 
profound. As a Latin writer Huhnken has scarcely been 
excelled by any niudeni aulbor. In leaching be was n cry 
successful: the most di'^luiguisbe.d among liis pupils was 
Daniel Wyttenbacb, to whom wo are indebted for an elo- 
quent Lil’e of bis master ( Liw den, 1799, 8vo.). 'I’liis Life w.is 
reprinted at J.,eip/ig m 18^i, and edileil by Lindcinann, to- 
gether with the Klogmm Nenistcrliu.sii, under the title 
‘Vitae duiini V^ronun Tib. llem.steihu«ii et U. Ruhnkenn.' 

Hc^ides bis edition of the J^exicon of Tiinaeus, Huliuken 
wiote, in 17.)4, a comuiciilarv on the title in the Digest and 
Code, ‘ Dc4^osiuhiudi). .sive do Advooatis et Procuialonbus.* 
lie aUo edited the second volume of Alberti’s II esvcliiux, 
with notes and emendations, Lo}den, fob; Hutilius 


and pnb!i?.,hed a very valuable cdilioii of Timaeiis, 'Lexicon Jmpus, *De Piguri*!, Sententiarum et Klocutioiiis,’ Leyden, 
VoLMim Plaluiiicarum,’ with a commentary, Le)den, 1754. (A l“t;s (a new edition of this work was publialied at Leipzig 
new and much lUijirovcd edition appeared iu 17S9.) Hut in 1*^31 by Frolsclier); VeUems I^iterculus, ‘2 vols., Ley- 
as he bad no appointment in llollaiul, Ins fiiends in Gor* den, 1779 (a separate edition of lluhiikcn’s commeutaiy 
many urged him to return and apply for a prolessor.sbip in was ]iublislied at U.iiiovor, m I SI. 3, by Cludius); ‘ Iloiucn 
some univeisily in bus own country, liis .aUachmeut huw- | ll>mnus in Cererem.’ with a Latin Iran^slalion ami com- 
e\cr to hi.s friend and master, and his lovo of the mode of | inciilary, l7vS0 (a second edition .ippeared in Jr8:i, iii \ihich 
life at Lon den. induced him to wait there until a vacancy j a fiagmonl until then uiikiiowu, was addedi; ‘Munli 
.should occur. In 1755 ho went to Paris,w|iere lie spent a whole j Dpera,’ 4 vols. Svo., Leyden, 1739. Bj’shIcs these editions 
year iii examinihg the MSS. of the Royal Jdbrary and tho-^e j of autifeiit authors by Kuluikcn hmi.solf; lie coiiimiiiii- 
of the library at .St. Germain. About the tiniLMV hen ho was caleil to Krnosti his remarks on Callimachus (LcMp/jg, 
tuepariug to set out for Spain, he received the iiilclliguice and on Xeuophuu‘.s ‘.Memorabilia’ (l.,eipzig, 177;>), 

that llemslerliuis bad succeeded in gaining for him ilie ap- and to Schweig hauler those on Polybius and Appi.iu. 
point ment of lector (reader) in the university of Leyden, lii Besides his tliioc origiual couipo'sitions alieady meutioiicd 
this capacity he was the assistant and colleague of his for- (viz. on * Galla Placidi.i Augu.>ia,’ ‘ Do Graocia Art. et D^cir. 
raer ma.ster. Ruhnken returned, to Holland, and, in Ucto- • I incut r.,* and llio ' Klogium Ilcmsterhusii ’), Huluiken 
her, 1757, he opened his course of loclurcs by a dUcoursc, wrote ‘ Kpistolae Ciiticae: prima in 1L» me rid arum H\in- 
‘ De Graocia A rtiuni et Doclrinarum Iiiveulruc’ (prniled nosclHesiudum* (Le)di'U, 17 19) ; ‘secunda in Callmiachuia 
at I^ydeu in 1757, 4to.). Huhnken filled this place lor four cl Apolioniuin Hhodium’ (Le\ den, 1751 ); ‘Oralio dc DjcIoio 
years, and his zeal, his success, ami his erudition soon Umbratico,’ 1753, 4to; ‘ Di^serlaiio do Vila et Script is Lou- 
gaiued him the repulation of being one of the most eminent gini,’ J7r»f>, 4lo. (reprinted in Toup’s edition of Loiiiiiuu^). 
scholars of Holland. Tluse dbconises and o.ssns weVe collected and published 

In 1761 Oudendorp died, and Rubnken wa.s appointed by Huhnken himself in 1797, in 2 vols., under the title 
liis successor as professor of eloquence and lii.slory. la ‘Huhnkeini Opuseula Oratoria, Philologica, Lnrica, iiuii - 
the same year J. M, Gesner of Gottingen died, and priinum conjuuciim edita.’ A new edition, with .some ad- 
Ruhnken was invited to lake his chair; but he rcfu^lfed clitioival dissertations, was edited by Bcrgniaim, iu 2 \oN., 
lliis honourable offer, and recoinmeiidod Heyno in bis stead. Leyden, L^23. Some parts of ilu* correspmidcnco of Hubnki*n 
This proof of his attachment to the university of Leyden with his learned friends ha\o likcvM.-.e heen published. 
was rewarded by a considerable increase of his salary- At A. H. Tiltmann has oililcd ‘ Ilulinkcnii, V'ah keiiarii, et 
the age of forty Rahnkcn married a beaulii^ul and aeeom- aliorura ud J. A. Ernesti Epistolao; acc.edmil Huhukenii 
plkshed young lady, with whom he lived very happily; Ob'-orvationes in Callmiachuin, ’&•*., Leipzig, 1 812. Mahno 
but in the year 1 769 his wife began to sulTei* fioiii apoplexy, has editml ‘ Hiihnkenu o.\ Valckmiani Epi.-sloUie mutuae/ 
which first deprived her of speech, and atferwards also of Vlicssingen, 1832, and ‘Uiihiikcnii Epistolac ad Divcrsos,* 
siJliL and in this deplorable state she survived her bus- YliO'.singeii, 133 1. 
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lllJLlii, RULliR. jn a incclianicul pense llicj^e wonls 
ove U'jcd ior a slraiglit piece of wootl, brass, or ivory, 
irom whu b a slraij^ht hue is drawn on paper by guiding a 
pen t»r pencil along Ihe edge. Tlicst* rules or rulers are 
convenient Ibr the laying down of hcalcs, on which point sec 
ScALF. ; Skctok; 8lidiN(j-Uulk. 

The word rule, in its more coniniun sense, means a set of 
directions for tlie atlainmenl of any required object, and 
various rules will be found in tins work, scaltL'ied under 
many beads. The woid rule is generally dropped ; thus wc 
do not speak of the riih? of addition, or the rule of sublrac- 
lion, but simply of addition or subtraction. In some iso- 
lated cases the woid rule is most usually retained, as in the 
rule of three [Thrise, Rule of] and the rule of false. 
[False Position.] 

A rule ditlVrs from an algebraical formula only in the 
language empIo}ed; both the former and the latter indi- 
citli! processes to the mind. The rule describes its data at 
length, and rc(|iiire5 many more signs than the formula, 
which however i.s much move intelligible than the rule, as 
soon as its symbols are well uiidorhlood. For example, 
wlien It is known thatrL A, c are the units in the sides of a 
right-angled triaiigle, the h)rnmla for determining c is — 

(a“ -|- : 

the vide is - To find the h}pothenusc of a right-angled 
triangle, multiply the number of units in each side by il^elf. 
add the products, and extract the square root of the sum: 
this square root is the number of units in the bypolhenuhc 
required. It might perhaps be thought that the preceding 
rule might have been ex|)res.*jed more briolly, but the prac- 
tice of abbreviating the language of rules is almost sure to 
destroy the .sort of advantage wliieli, in one point of view, 
they possess over a formula. A rule «oliould embody a de- 
scription of the object !o ho gained, oiid the proocs.s by which 
it is to be gained ; it should alj«o point out the step at which 
it is gained, and everything necessary to describe the result. | 
It should even specify the case in which the rule is to be j 
used, or that in which it becomes necessary rather tlian any 
other ; and should be so complete in itself, that any reader 
of that class to whom the book is addressed might learn all 
it teaches (that is, everything but the demonstration) by 
reading only what comes between the word Rule and the 
full slop at the end of it. Thus, though we have described 
tlie preceding rule in words winch some |jersons may think 
too many, wo should ‘^ay that they are not loo many for the 
student who U somewhat of a mathcmalician, and too few 
for the beginner. For the latter wc should state a.s follows: 
—To find the li)pothcnuse of a right-angled triangle of 
wliicli the two sides aic given, reduce the two ‘ido.s to the 
same deiiomiinilion if necessary (feet and decimals of a 
foot, inches and decimals of an inch, &r., ns most «*orive- 
nient), mnlliply the units in each side by itself, add the 
results, and o.xtract the square root of the sum : this square 
root is the number of such units in the h)pothonu '50 as were 
used in the expression of the sides. 

If however many rules arc to be learned, it would in all 
probability be found more en.'^y to b arn the symbols of 
algel)ia, that is, to learn to read an algebraic expression, 
and to u^e fiwmulip, than to recur frequently to rules. ' 

RULT5 OF THREE. [Three, Rule of.] 

RUF-E (in Law) is an order of one of tho three superior 
courts of Common Law. Rules are cither general or par- 
ticular. 

Geuoral rules are such orders relating to matters 
of practice as arc laid down ami promulgated by the court 
for the general guidance of tho suitors. ‘ They are a decla- 
ration of what the court will do, or require to be done, in 
all matters falling witliin the terms of the rule, and they 
roflemblc in some respects the Roman edict. The power of 
issuing rules for regulating the practice of each court is 
considered to be incident to the jurisdiction of the court. By a 
recent and very important act of pailiument Cl & 4 Will. IV., 
c. 42), the judges were authorised wilhin five years from the 
date of it ( 1833) to make rules of a more comprehensive na- 
ture, relating especially to pleading in civil actions. These 
after being laid before both houses of parliament 
withm certain times mentioned in the act, woretohavo Mho 
like force and effect as if the provisions contained therein had 
Ir’cu expressly enacted by parliament.' In cxerciscofthisau- 
ttionty, a iiuiiiberof rules, generally called ‘The New Rules, 

* have bi-eii promulgated, which have Introduced very material 
chany,cs m the mode of pleading. [Pleading.] (St^hons 
on I'icadwg ; Chitiy on Pleading ; Jervis m the New Rulest) 


Formerly citcb court of common law issued its own gene- 
ral rules, without much consideration as to what was tho 
practice in other courts. Of late the object has been to 
assimilate ihe practice in all the courts of common law. 

Rules not general are such as arc confined to the particii- , 
lar case in reference to which they have been gi anted. Of 
these, some, which arc said to be ‘ of course,* arc drawn up 
by the proper officers on the authority of the mere signature 
of counsel, without any formal application to the court ; or 
in some instances, a.s upon a judge’s fiat or allowance by the 
master, &c., without any signature by coun.sel ; others re- 
quire to bo handed in as well as signed by cinuiscl. Rules 
which arc not of course, are grant able on the application, or, 
as it is technically termed, Mho motion,* either of the party 
actually interested or of his counsel. Where the grounds 
of the motion arc required to be particularised, the facts ne- 
cessary to support it must bo staled in an ullidavit by com- 
petent witnesses. After the motion is heard, the court 
either grants or refuses the rule. Anile, when- granted, 
may, according to the circumstances, bo either Mo show 
cause,* or it may bo ‘ absolute in tho fust instance.’ The 
term M‘ulc to .‘-how caii.se,* also called a Mule nisi/ means 
that unless the ]uirty against whom it has been obtained 
shows sulliciont cause to the contrary, the rule, which is yr;t 
conditional, will bi*conic absolute. After a rule nisi )ia; 
been obtained, it is drawn up in form by the proper ollicer. 
and served by the parly obtaining it upon the j-arly against 
whom it has been obtained, and notice is given him tt) ap- 
pear in court on a certain day and show cause against it. lie 
may do this either by showing that the facts already dis- 
closed do not justify the granting of tlie application, or he 
may contradict those facts by fiirihcr affidavits. I’he conn.'»e! 
who obtained tho rule is then heard in reply. If the court 
think proper to grant the application, or if no one appears 
to oppo.‘'6 it. the rule is said to be mado ‘absolute.* If they 
refuse the application, the rule is said to he ‘ dKcharged.’ 

Rules may he moved for either in reference to aiiN matter 
already pending before tlie court, as for a change of venue 
in an action already commenced, or for a new trial, &c. ; 
or in respect of matters not pending before the court, as 
for a criminal information, a inaudanius, Ike. 

A copy of a rule obtained from tlie pro])er officer is legal 
proof of the oxislciicc of such a rule. (Tidd’s Praclicn ; 
Arch bold’s Pracficp.) 

RULE in SHELT.KY’S CASK. [Remaindfr.] 

RUM, a spirit distilled from the sugar-cane, that k, 

‘ from caiic-juice, or tho scummings of the juice from the 
boiling-house, or from the treacle, or molasses, or troni 
Mlundcr,’ tho lues of former distillations.* ^Edwards’s IPat 
Indies, vol. li, p. 2/!).) As the entire juice of tho cane is 
not necessary for making rum, the distillation is carried on 
in conjunction with tho triaTuifacliiveof sugar. Tho best runi 
is made from the uiicrystallizcd syrup called molas;es 
[Molasses.] The proportion of molasses made in cry.slal- 
lizing a cwt. of sugar varic.s from .5U to 20 gallons, and di- 
peiid-S both upon the climate and the season, being lowest 
in the Leeward Islands, which have a dry clininte, and high 
cst in Deinorara and Trinidad, and it is in tjic latter that m 
line seasons the proportion reaches 90 gallons ]jer cwt. 
Nearly one gallon of proof rum may bo made from one gal- 
lon of niolas’-.es. The value of the raw material for a gallon 
of rum has recently been as high as \s. lOt/. in the" \Ve.st 
Indies ; the cost of distillation averages about S\d. per gal- 
lon ; and for an additional fur freight and other 
charge the spirit may be brought into the English market, 
whore, since June, 1830. it lias been subject to a duty of 
Oy. per gallon. This is U, 6f/. higher than the duty on 
English spirits, the distillers of tho latter claiming to he 
protected on account of the corn-laws raising the raw mate- 
rial above its miluval price. On the oilier hand rum is 
protected by heavy duties on foreign spirits; and rum tho 
produce of the West Indies has hitherto been protected 
against East India rum by a different rate, the duty on Iho 
la^r being 10^. per gallon. 

The rum consumed in the United Kingdom is entirely 
the produce of tho Wost-Indies, and to a great extent of tho 
island of Jamaica, which is of a superior quality. For many 
years tho home demand has not taken off the whole supply, 
and tho surplus, which con.sists chiellv of tho leeward 
Islands rum, and other kinds of inferior quality, is ex- 
ported. The q^nsumption of rum in this country has boon 
long declining, and the imports and exports have both fallen 
off* In 1639 tho number of gallons of rum on which ddty ' 
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was paid in En«;lan(l was 2,73'J,3G3 ; Scotland, 73,337 ; Ire- 
land, 15,r)G3: lutul, 2,.'s30,303 ^aliens. In iu40 the ([uan- 
tity consumed was 2,510,608 gallons. In there w'cro 
5,051,9r>G gallons of rum in bond; 3,585,380 gallons in 1836 ; 
2,573,627 gallons in 1838; and 3,007,563 in 1830, of which 
rather more than one-half was bunded in London, and the 
remainder at the oulports. The proportion of nun consumed 
is now less than ono-tenlh of the total consumption of spi- 
rits in the United Kingdom, but in 1820 the proportion was 
about ono fifih. Jlritish spirits are said to bo extensively 
sold for rum, the llavour being imitated by the rectifier. 

At the present time (April, J841) a Bill, introduced by 
the Government, has passed through the Commons, the ob- 
ject of which is to equalize the duty on East and West India 
rum by reducing the former. Rum made from the date or 
palm-tree, as well as from the sugar-cane, will be included 
in this rneasuro, but not if made from anv other material. 
The equalization of thedfltios on East and West India sugar, 
by 6 Win. IV. c. 20, rendered it expedient to give a practical 
er|nality to all the producis of the sugar-cane, without which 
the cultivation of sugar-plantations in India could not have 
been so profitably extended, as the molasses would have 
been comparatively wasted. The Government measure 
e(|iMliz(;s the import duty on rum in the colonies as well as 
in (he United Kingdom. Great improvement in East India 
rum is anticipated from its admission to the English mar- 
ket. In December, 1836, lh<^ Lords of the Admiralty 
rescinded an order which confined the navy contracts to 
West India rum. The imports of East India rum in 1837 
amounted to 67,7Gl gallons; in 1838, to 45,212 gallons; in 
183'.), to 170,380 gallons; but none of it was entered for 
home consumption, in consequence of the high duly. 

I. Average quantities of ruin annually imported from the 
West Indies, and Dcmerara and Ilerbico, from 1821 to 1838 
inclusive, for periods of six years each : — 



1.'<2MS2G. 

lS’i7-lS.T>, 

1833 H.38. 

J aiiiaicii 

Galls. 

G.ilLs. 

G.’ilK 

2,870,468 

3,151,866 

2.510,728 

Demeiara 

996,500 

1,616,944 

1,500,808 

Bcrbice 

44,904 

173,000 

92,968 

Tiinidad 

14,688 

21,415 

4.875 

Tobago 

355.188 

393,070 

297,045 

(jicnada 

264,136 

3U0,247 

216,717 

»Sr. Vincent’s 

91,734 

103,224 

144,254 

Barbadocs 

862 

5,S.)3 

1,128 

iSt. Lucu 

3,541 

17,985 

4,659 

Dominica 

15,160 

31,129 

18,014 

Antigua 

42,233 

90,773 

35,909 

Sr. Kilt’s 

61,409 

153,023 

51,387 

Nevis 

16,229 

47,213 

15,020 

Montserrat 

24,327 

33,113 

14,707 

Tortola 

3,113 

96 

3, 7 1 6 

To!al 

4,147,659 

6,351,957 

4,933,164 


2. Avcnigi) qiiaiililios of rum annually imported into the 
Uuiied Kingdom, re exporli'd, c.on.siiiiicd, and used as ships* 
si ores and in the iiuvy, m two peiiods, from li>27 to IbJ'J 
inclusive . — 

Ainiu.il Imported, Reexported. Coiisnnied, Nar,. 

liulls'* 

7,1S2.IH8 3,7 OH .'^CO.r/.U 

5,005,800 J,4tS,02l 3.310,198 300, .VJl 

3. (Juaiilitiesof rum imported into tlie United Kingdom, 
distinguishing the ipiporls from the British West Indies, 
also the quantities consumed and rc exported, in caeh year 
from 1833 to 1639: — 


1 

Yis'ira. 

Impoitcd. 

raid Duty 
i(ir 

CutJ''Ur.!piion. 

R« ex ported. ■ 

Ti'lal (I’lnm 
all pliicos). 

Fium the 
Writ. W. In.l. 

1833 

1834 
F‘<35 

I 18.36 
. 1F37 

1 ibdd 
! 1839 

GalKs. 

5,140,877 

5,158,489 

5.540,170 

4,993,942 

4,613,095 

4,912,227 

5,477,609 

G.ilh. 

5,109,975 

5,112,399 

5,453,317 

4.868,108 

4,418,350 

4,641,212 

4,021.821 

1 1 

OnlU. 

3,492,133 

3,349,177 

3,416,960 

3,324,749 

3,184,235 

3,133,651 

2,830,263 

GaIIh. 

1,834,206 

1,642,282 

1,678,374 

1,279,845 

1,174,273 

1,131,436 

1,155,753 


In addit ion to the above, the quantity of rum delivered for 
the use of the navy and for ship's stoios averaged 743,305 


gallons annually, all of wliich (with the exception of 3078 
gallons in Ls38, and S7,y98 gallons in 1839, from tlie East 
Indies, admitted into the navy contracts) was llie pioduco of 
the West Indies. 

The duty on rum averaged 1.593.0^5^. fop the years 
1831-2-3; for the years 1834-5-6 it ainouiitc.rl to l, 39 !),«ii >/ • 
and for 1837-8-9 it was 1,372,040/. In 1H40 the gross receipt 
was 1,154,544/. 

The exports of rum are ehielly to Germany, Pnisjsia, Hol- 
land, Italy, and the Australian colonies. 

RUM, Island. [AitnYLKSHiKK.] 

HUM EX, the name of a genus of plants, from rumor, a 
sort of ^pike, spear, or halberd, which the shape iif \U leaves 
resembles. It belongs to the natural order Polygonaccie. 
Mo^t of the spccie.s of this genus are well known as trouble- 
some weeds to the agrii ullurist, under tho name of docks 
and sorreds. Sonio of tlnun have been used in medicine, 
but their incomplete llowers and inelegant appearance liavo 
caused lludr almost entire neglect in the garden. The 
essential characters of the genus aie:Cnlyx with six sqmls 
the outer three slightly coherent, the iniUM* ones enlarged 
after llovvering; stamens six; styles three, rerti‘xed; stigrtiula 
three and cleft; fruit a thrce-cornt‘red nut, with a lateral 
embryo and superior radicle. In the descriptions of this 
genus by botanist^, the three inner sepals are often d(‘- 
signalcd as corolla, but it is more consistent with what wo 
kin»w of the general stnictiire of the order Poljgoiiaci-ro to 
lefcr it to the apelalous or incomplete subclass of Exogens, 
and thus to consider the ilowcrof Ruinex as de-slitnie of 
corolla. Ruuicx is nearly allied to Rheum, but maj be 
distinguished from that genus by its three-cornered cari’cla 
not having wings, and hv tlie embryo of the seed being 
latcial, not central as in Rheum. The wings that are ob- 
I .served upon the fruit of some species of Rumex arc pro- 
duced by tho calyx. 

The species of Rumex that have been obiefly u-sed in 
medicine arc the R. acoUisa and hydroiapathum, /?. 
iwoto^a, common Sorrel, is known by its granular valves, 
dnecious llowers, oblong awl-shaped leaves, with converging 
(often notelicd) lobes. It is indigenous in this country, and 
it IS also common in meadows and grassy pastures througii- 
out Europe, from Lapland to Greece. It flowers early in 
June. //. hydrnhipathum. Great Water- Duck, is distin- 
guished from other specie'*, and the forego’ing, by the fol- 
lowing characters: Sepals petaloid, nearly entire, unequally 
tubcrculatcd : lanceolate leaves acute at each end; almost 
Ic.illcss whorls. It is found growing in marsh-land ditches, 
slugnaiit waters, and the margins of groat rivers throughout 
Europe, as well as in North America fiom Pennsylvania to 
V irgiiiia. It is by far the largest and most conspicuous of our 
indigenous docks ; llowcriiig from .1 uly to August. This seems 
to luive been the plant know n under the name of Herba Bri- 
timnica to Pliny (xxv., c. 3. 8), Galen, and others, and which 
vvai> employed, on account of its astringent properties, in vari- 
ous di.scascs III which tho.‘*o remedies are indicated. (M.iriin- 
gius, Di? lerti A}diqiforn)nHerba Biitiwniruy Am^t., ll»8l.) 

RUAIFORD, BENJAMIN, COUNT, was h .rn m. Wo 
burn, New England, in 1752. Ilis family name was Thomp- 
son. By liis marriage lie was raided above the iiccc'^sily of 
acting as a teacher, in which capacity he had employed 
himself, and when tho Revolution coinmenoed ho vvis a 
major of militia, and for his i-crviccs to the king’s cause 
ohiainod an appoiiilnicnt in the Foreign Otlice. During 
the contest ho relurned to New York, and raised a rcgi- 
incnt of dragoons, of which he was appointed colonel. In 
1781 he returned to Englainl, was knighted, and is said for 
some time to have acted as one of the under-.secretaii('s of 
state. It was subsequently, while in tho service of tho king 
of Bavaria, that he prosecuted his most umTuI lal)oiir&; 
amongst which were plans for the/suppression of mendicity 
and for rtdioviiig poverty and elevating the poor, bcsnlcs 
various civil and military reforms, for whicli sovcnil ordets 
of knighthood were conferred upon him, and he was made 
a lieutenant-general and created a count, 'i'o wants the 
close of tho century ho once more came to England, and 
devoted his time to experiments on tlie nature and econo- 
mical applicixtioii of heat, and assisted in found'ng the Royal 
Institution. In 1802 ho went to reside atPaiis, and marrii'd 
the widow of Lavoisier, the chemist, but soon afierwaiaU 
sepal iited from hi. r. He then retired to Auleuil, a villaso 
near Paris, and having a handsnme pension from the king 
of Bavaria, devoted his time to rural pursuits and tocheinia^ 
try and natural pbilosophyt He died in August, I8i4. 
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The plans of Count llumford for improvinp; the arts and 
coiivoiiioJKos of domesiic Ufo have rc'ndcu^d hi^ name 
well known in Eiigliind. An account of Ihe^o will be 
found in his ‘ Essays, Political, Economical, and Philoso- 
phical.’ Sevcial of the e essays were ])uhliMhcd separately, 
and effected much good at a tune when the uinolioration of 
the condition of the poor was atlraclmg great attention, 
liis views are enlightened as well rts ])cnevolent, and on the 
whole he appears to have been in advance of his time. Two 
volumes of the * Ks‘-a)s* were collected and published in 
1798, and a thud in In tlio hitter year also was pub- 

lished a volume of ‘ i'apers on Natural Philosophy und 
Mechanics.’ Some of tliese had been road before the | 
Roval Society, lu whose ‘Transactions* they are also 
printed. 

RUM-1 LP, a l.irire division of European Turkey, which 
oomprclioiids the central part of it, namely, the enunlrios of 
Albania, Macedonia, Thessaly, and part of Mscsia ll is 
Ixuiiulod on the north by the e)alets of Sdi-lria and 
rjf Ih'Miia ; on ilie oast partly by the province of nallipoli, 
wliicli belongs to the eyalel of Jezayr, and )»urtly by 
the .ligujan Sea; on the south by the kingdom of Greece, 
and on the west by the Adriatic, Uum-ili is an eyalet, 
or general government uinh r a beghirbeg, who ranks 
above all oilier pashas of Europe, ami who has under him 
the (ollowiiig livas or pashaliks 1, Moiiastir, which is in 
geneial ihe residence of the boLdeibeg himself: this pro- 
vince includes the western and southern parts of Macedonia. 
Tho capital. Mouafttir, called also Biloha, near the site of 
the antieni Heraclca, luit far frtuu the hanks of the river 
Engonus, an atlluent of the A\ius, and on the borders of 
Albania, is a considerable town, with about 15,0(30 inha- 
hilaiits ; 2, Saloniclii, wliudi occujuc.s the eastern pa^s of 
Maccdonia[TnESSALO\uc\] ; 3, Ghiiislemlil, vvbich embrace.^ 
the northern ])art of Macedonia, as far as the source> of the 
Strymon. It has some rich copper-mines and some eeppoi- 
works. 4, Uskuh, vvliich corresponds to the antieni Pa*oiiia. 
The head town, called Uskuh, or Scopia, on the Axiu.s, is 
the scat of a Greek archbishop; it has some leather man u- 
fuclorius, and about 10.000 inhabitants. 5, Piisrend, or 
Perzerin, north of Mount Scardiis, (i, Kriikovatz, or Aladja 
llissar, north of Prisreiid, as far ns the boiah'is of Servia, 
embracing a part of tlie former Roman province of Mie.«ia 
Superior. 7, Scutari, or Eskamlerse, in North Albania. 
S, Ochrida, southeast of iScutari. 9, Avlona, in Ceiitfal 
Albania. 10, Yanina, or Jo\nnina. ll,J)elvimS along 
the southern coast of Albania, opposite Corfu. I‘i,Trikbula, 
vvbich embraces the whole of antieni Tliessaly. 

A general description of the wliolo region is given under 
Turkly. For particular accounts of its great divisions, see 
Ai.hvnia, Mackdo-nia, and Tukssaly. 

RUMINANTS, liumhiautiiU Cuvier’s name for his 
eighth order of Mammifires^ the Pecora of Linnaeus. 

Cuvier remarks that this is perhaps the most natural and 
the best defined of the class; for these animals have the air 
of being nearly all constructed on the same model; and the 
camels alone prestmt suiue small evccplioiis to tbo cummon 
charaeter.s. [Camki.; liLAMA.] 

The first of Ihe^e charaiTlers, ob>ervc.s the groat Fremji 
zoologist, is tlie po.sscssion of incisor teeth in the lower jaw 
only, and these are nearly alwa}s eight in number. They 
are replaced above by a callous rim (bouirelet). Between 
the incisors and the molars is a wide space, where arc found, 
in one or two genera only, one or two canines. The molais, 
nearly always six in number on each sale of the upper and 
lower jaws, have their crown marked with two double des- 
cents, the convexity of which is turned inwards in the 
U|))>er and outwards in the lower teeth. 

Tlie four feet are terminated by two toes and two hoofs, 
which oppose to each otlksr a flattened surface, so that they 
have the appearance of a single hoof which has been split; 
whence these quadrupeds have obtained tli(} naruc of ani- 
mals with divided or bifurcate hoofs, &c. 

Behind the hoof there are K>omelimcs two small processe.s 
or spurs, the vestiges of the lateral llngcr.s. The two bones 
of the metacarpus and the metatar>us are united into a 
.single one, the cannon bone, but in some species there arc 
also ve.stiges of the lafbral motatar.sians and metacarpians. 

The name Ruminants indicates the .singular faculty pos- 
sc.‘i‘(‘d hj there animals of i«a«^licating a .second time their 
food, which they return into tho mouth afier a previous de- 
glutition, a power which is the result of the structure of 
their stomachs, four of which they always have. Of those 


stomachs the three first are so disposed that the aliment can 
enter at the will of the animal into any one of the three, he- 
caiise the os.sophagus terminates at the point of coinmuni- 
eat ion. 

The first stomach or paunch irumen, penula^ ma»nns 
vent(n\ mgfuries^ta pame of the French) is much the 
largest in the adult animal; but not so in the recently born 
calf or lamb. It i.s divided ouiwanlly into two bag-like ap- 
pendages at its extremity, and it is slightly separated into 
four parts on the inside. Tho internal coat of this stomach 
is beset with innumoralde tlattoiicd papillm. Ucyc are re- 
ceived the masses of herbage rudely broken up by the first 
mastication, and here it is (though they soTmitimes, hut sel- 
dom, occur in the second) that iho morbifl concretions of a 
globular or elongated, but rounded, figure are generally 
found. The.«e concretions aio composed of thiee sorts of 
snbsianc.es — of hairs, of the fibrous parts of plants, or of 
.stony matter. The first of these a^e formed, particularly in 
the «*ow. by the animal’s own hair, or that of anoihcr cow or 
ox licked off and gradually accuinulalcd in the .stomneh. 
Sometime.s these ai'e hairy externally, but generally they 
arc covered vvith a dark polished coal. The 
found in the Chamois consist of vegetable mfUM*raied fihre.^. 
The stony concretions have received the name of Rc;ro(/r 
stnnps. [Bezoars.] 

The herbage in the stale above noticed is transmitted into 
the second .stomach, honey-comb hag, hoiincl, or king’.s- 
hood nl tula— bonnet of the French), tho vvalKof 

which arc furnishod with laminro somewhat rcsciiihling the 
cells of l»ces: this, which is small and globular, may he con- 
sidered as an appendage of the first stomach or pannch, hut 
is disuiignished from llnvt by the elegantly arranged puly- 
gorial and acute-angled cells, forming superficial cavities on 
Its internal coat. Here the herbage is arrested, imhihed, 
and compressed into small ma.sscs or halls, vvhicli are thence 
returned successively into tho mouth for remashcjiliun. 
During this oporalioii, the animals remain m a slate of 
repose, 

* Sot.u’ iiiinhmtiut; tu*/ 

unlil all the horhage swallowed has undergone the action o 
the molar teeth a second time. The uhineiit thus rcniasti- 
caied is transmitted into the third or sni.illot stomach, the 
nnwyplus (manyplie.s) — {echinnSy concUtce^ rentijrl/to^ 
omusus, psalterinm’- fcuillet t)f the French). This stoniacli 
is distinguished from the two former, both by its form, which 
has been fancied to resemble a hedgehog rolled up (wlu'iice 
the name echinus)^ and its internal strncturo, (he longitu- 
dinal lamniie of its walls resembling in some degree the 
leaves of a book (whence the name /rnif/et). These mi 
mcrous and broad dupliralurea of il.s internal coat lie 
lengthwise and vary in breadth in regular alternate order, 
amounting to some forty in the sheep, and about a hundicd 
ill I lie COW'. 

From the third stomach the food i.s transmitted intet tl e 
fourth, 1 he red ( abomasus, fatisais, veuiTumhis wif.strnalis • 
caillette of the French), which is next in size to the Hist 
sloiiiach or paunch, of an elongated pyriform shaiic, and 
vvith an iiitcrnol villous coat similar to that of the huinaii 
stomach, vvith large longitudinal wrinkles. TIu.n last is, .vo 
to .speak, the jruc organ of digestion, analogous to the simple 
stomach of oidinary animals. 

We will now proceed fo inquire how this complicated ma- 
chine is connected together, and how il acts. 

Blumenbaeh observes that the three first stomachs arc 
connected vvith each other, and vvith a groove-like contiim- 
alien of the ujsophagus, m a very remarkahlo way. The 
latter tube enters just wbere the paunch and the second and 
third stomachs approach each other; it is then continued 
witli the gmoYC, which ends in the third stomach. This 
groove is therefore open to the first stomachs, which lie to 
its right and left. But tho thick prominent lips which form 
the margin of the groove admit of being drawn together so 
as to form a complete canal which then constitutes a direct 
contiiiuatiun of the oesophagus into the third slomuch. The 
functions of this very singular part will vary according us 
we consider it in tho stale of a groove or of a closed canal. 
In the first case, the grass, See. is passed, after a very sliglit 
degree of mastication, into tho paunch as into a rchcrvoir. 
Thence il goes in small portions into tlic second stomach, 
from which, after a further maceration, it is piopelled, by a 
kiiidof antiperistaltic motion, into the oesophagus, audtlms 
returns into the mouth. It is here ruminated and aj;ain 
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swallowed, whfcn the groove is shut, and the morsel of food, 
after this second masUcation, is thereby conducted directly 
into tho third stomach. During the short time which it 
■probably slays in this situation between the folds of the in- 
ternal coat, it is still further prepared for digc.stion, whkdi 
process is completed in the fourth or true diijesiive stomach. 
(Lawrence’s Blumonbach.) In notes to the samo work it is 
stated that the shutting of the groove when tho food U again 
swallowed after rumination supposes a power of voluntary 
motion in this part, and indeed, it is added, the inHuenoe^of 
the will in the whole affair of rumination is incontestable. 
It is not confined to any particular time, since flic animal 
can delay it according to circumstances when tho paumdi 
js ((uite full. It has been expressly stated of some men, 
who have liad tho power of ruminating (instances of which 
are not very rare), that it was quite voliiiifary with them. 
*l Iiave known,* continues Blumenhach, * two men who ru- 
minal(!(l their vegetable food : holh assured me that they 
had a real enjoyment in doing this, which Ikis also been ob- 
.‘«<‘rvcMl of others; nnd one of them had the power of doing 
it iJi- leaving it alone according to ciicumstances.* 

Whilst the Kiiuuriants remain at the teat and live upon 
iiolhing hut milk, the fourth stomach is the largest of all. 

first stomaeli or paunch only develops itself into its 
enormous volumo in ]>roporiion as it receives supplies of 
herbage. 

The inicstinal canal of these animals is very long, hut 
litile enlarged or sacculated in the great intcslines. The 
l ariim is lUtideralely long and smooth. 

In the miisonm of tlie ttoyal College of >Surgeons the 
lollowing iireparalions in the physiological senes will be 
round highly illnstnitive of tho function of the machinery 
above n(#riced.--No. consists of the stomach and small 
intestines of a fiutal calf i/ins' Taurus, Linn.) : and No. 5o0, 
of jMU lions of the four cavities of the stomach of a ealf. Tho 
deseiiplKni of these two prepvirations will he found in the 
ortiele On. wi., [\ 75]. No. 5,57 is the stomach of a i 
gt):il i^\(/iru llnriii, Liiin.). The greater portions of iho i 
nnntnt, retirnfum, wwii abnmasus hwvQ been remo\ed ; hut ' 
the / siJteiium left entire, showing the (lifiereii! chai actors 
of I hen inner surfaces, and (heir sevoiul oommuiiicatioiis ' 
uilli each Ollier and uilh the aisophagiKs. The inner .sur- 
fne (sf the rumen is hcsel uilli elongated Mlli, spatulale ut 
till' oslreiniiy: these heeome shorter as they ajiproaeh 1 lie 
u.tieuluiii, and gr.idii.illy blcml with the alveoli of that 
cavity. The coimnunicatiou of these two cavities is so fiee 
a*, to haul to the belief tluit food, when firsl swallowed, 
I'n.sses into hdih cavities. The muscular sphincter hounding 
1 he l a;, III which conducts the re-nvaslicated food from the 
(l•SlJpll.^gus to the jisafieriam is also clearly sho\Mi in this 
I'repiiriiioM, and the necessary result of its conliaction m 
•but ling out the runtm and relirulum from the (jcsopliagus 
’.nay boas readily iindorslood. A bristle is placed acros.s tho 
coinnieiiceuieiil of the showing the width of the 

nrilieo leading from the jisaf/rrifim. No. 5.58 is a portion 
d' ;lie rumen of a .sheep [Ovis ^Irirs, Linn.). Tho \illi aie 
dalii ned and dilated towards the extremity. No. ,55!) and 
are noticed in the article Ox. {he. cit.). No. 501 is a 
-mall portion of the rumen of a reindeer {Cerms TaranJns, 
Linn.), showing the form of the villi, which are longitudi- 
n.illy plicated. No. 582 is a small portion of the rumen of] 
a -^lieo}). A part of the cuticle ^Yltll which this cavity is ! 
lined IS turned down ; and tho stomach has been injected, to 
-how the vascularity of the subjacent luucous membrane. 
Xo. 5ii:t .shows a portion of the rumen, and reticulum, unin- 
junted, of a .''beep, vvilh part of the cuticular lining roliected. 
No. 5ti.‘t A is a portion of the reiiculiimni a reindeer, with 
the cuticular lining partially removed. The cells rcioarkahly 
shallow. No, 504 is a portion of the reticulum of a goat, 
with the eulicular lining purtiulli^ofiected. The cells par- 
! Killy divided into suiallor cells. The de.scriptions of Nos, 
504 A and 5G4 B will bo found in the article Ox {loc. ciU). 
No. 56 a U a portion of the rcticuium and psaltcrium, in- 
jected, of a lamb. The latter cavity has been divided trans- 
versely, showing the longitudinal disposition of the luminm, 
and how nearly they occupy tho whole cavity. Tlieir dif- 
lorent sizes and relative proportions arc also well shown by 
this section. Bristles arc inserted in the interspaces of the 
diflTcrent lamiiiic. No. 5G6 is the remainder of the ysal- 
terium and the abomasus of the same stomach. The chief 
i haracleristic, of the fourth cavity, viz. its vascular villous 
lining membrane, is well shown in this preparation. This 
tunio i3 thrown into large oblique rugm, ut wiiat may be 


termed tho caidiuc end. Tho pylorus is protuclcd by a 
valvular protuberance. In its siiape and fiiiuUum tins 
cavity msemblcs the slomacli of cariiivorous (juadrupod^ 
No. 5GG A is the .stomach of a wapiti fawn {Ceruus Cana', 
demis, Briss.) six days old. At this period llio food, cuu. 
sisling of milk only, is convoyed directly to the fouitli 
stomach to ho digested: as it requires no ^uepavation in the 
preceding cavities, they are accordingly collap',ed, and of 
comparatively very small size. The de.scriptions of Nos. 
56G B, 500 C, 550 I), and 5')G E. wdll be found in the artiedo 
Ll.\ma [vol. xiv., ])p. Oy, 70]; and those of Nos. 5ii7, 
5GS, and 5G9, in the article Cvmkl [vol. vi., p. IS!)]. No. 
5fi0 A is a portion of the psaftenum and aoomasus of a 
llama, showing the s.'inic structure as exists in the camel, 
but on a .somcwliat smaller scale. A comparison of tins 
pic])aiation with No. 560 B shows that the lamin® charac- 
terising the fi^alteiium are not developed in iha fa 3 lal 
stomach of the llama. In the ox, the Uiminm of the psal- 
terium preserve I he same proportions in the foetal as in (ho 
adult slate (No. 555). No. 56!) B exhibits the pyloric end 
of the iihnmasiis and the commencement of the duodenum 
of a llama. This prepaialion was made for the purpose of 
showing the form, position, and structure of the valvular 
in-oliiberanco at the pjlorus. Jt has becMi divided by a lon- 
gitudinal incibioii, and seems principally composed of an 
accumulation of the svih-iiiucous cellular lextiire, tho cells 
of which are large, and, being filled with tliiid. must render 
the part elastic. No glandular follicles are perceptible, nor 
any cons])icuoiis orifices in the mucous iiienihnne covering 
the protuberance; yet it has been called glandular. tJlome’s 
Compuratira Anatomy, i., p. ir;j.) Daubeiiton however 
terms it simply * boursuHure,’ without liinting at its use. 
Its ollice seeiij's to be merely mech.Tiiical: if pressed on by 
any ma.ssof nndigeslecl matter, it would sliut up the pylorus, 
and prevent llie passage of such matter into the duodenum ; 
while substances sullieienlly comininutod ami digesteil 
would pass beneath the protuberance, through the semilunar 
t»ylonis, into the duodenum. This gut forms at its com- 
inencemeiit a cap-acious reservoir, a small part of which only 
is preserved in this preparation. No. 723 B is part of tlic 
small inlesliries of a wapiti fawn injected, diied, and put 
into oil of turpentine. It shows the liimfiMl extent of the 
convolutions of Iho intestines arising from the shortness of 
! the mesentery, and the mesenteric artiay forming in con- 
i sequence only a single series of arches. No. 735 is a \vort\on 
I of the intestinal canal of a small deer (5fo.vc*/u/.s), showing 
i similar concentric folds of the colon. Thisdisposilion occurs 
I 111 all itie Uummants. ( Cat., vol. i.) 

1 Balias desciibes ami figures, in Ins ‘ Spicilegia Zoologica.* 

I the third stomach, with ils muiu plies, of Moschus mos- 
I chiferus. 

1 The fill of tlie Ruminants, when oedd, after death, becomes 
I liardcr than that, of other animals, and even hriltle; it is 
■ called tallow and sud (vi/i/of the Kreuch). The niainmao 
of this order arc situated between the. tliighs. The general 
I osseous sf.'ucture may be seen m the articles Bisov, J)kkk, 

I Mosc'HidjK, and Ox. There is a fine series of skeletons of 
I Ruminants in the museum (»f »he College of Surgeons : and 
I among the skulls of oxen, a remarkable pug-nosed variety 
I which is now wild on the pampas of Buenos Ayres. 

I The fuMiJs of the Hinnr.ianls is developed by the aid of a 
placenta, divided into numerous detached lobes or cotyledons, 

I tlio various forms of winch are shown in the preparations, 
numbered from 3481 to .3528 inclusive, in the physiological 
senes of tho llnnierian Collection. The camel tribe how- 
ever here again deviate from tli i true Ruminants, having no 
cotvledoiis, hut only a general villous condition of the 
chorion, as in tho mare. 

Tho genera placed by Limueiis under his order Pkcouv 
will be found under that liead. * 

Cuvier makes Iho Ruminants consist of two divisions; — 
1st, those without horns; 2iid, those with horns. 

The 1st division einhraeos the camels ( Liim.). 
or the Camels properly so called, and the Llamas': and the 
Cficrrotain.^ {M().^chu.s, Linn.). 2nd. .\ll the le'-t of the 
^ Ruminants, of the male se.x at least, have two horns or 
[ prominuncc.s, more or loss long, piojeclmg fiom the fiontal 
I bones, wdiicli w not found in any other family of mammals, 
j In some the.so prominences are covered with a case of 
clastic substance, composed, as it were, of agglutinated 
hairs, wliich grows in layers, and duiing the whole life of 
tlie animal. The name liont (rornn) is particularly apulied 
to the subslanco of this case, which is termed a hollow horn. 
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The bony proraincncp or core whidi this ease rnvolops, 
{;rows, like it, during Ihc whole life of the aniniul, and is 
never shod. Such are the horns of oxen, S'liecj), goals, and 
antulopos. (Sec the several articles.) 

In othtM-s the prominences are mve.^ted only Mith a hairy 
skin, winch is coniinued from that of the head, and is never 
destroyed during life. These pnniiinciices are never shed. 
Such IS tlie modification of horn possessed by the Giraffe, 
the sole genus of this subdivision. 

Finally, in the great genus Crrvus, Linn. [Dkkr], the 
prominences covered during a certain period with a hairy 
or velvety skin resembling that of the rest of the head, have 
at their base a ring of bony tubercles, which, as it increases, 
compresses and obliterates the nutrient vessels of that skin, 
which, wlicn the horn is complete, dries and is removed. 
The naked bony prominence sojiarates in due time from llic 
skull, to whicli it grew, falls, and the animal liccomes de- 
fenccles'i. But new horns soon begin to bud, ordinarily, 
and while the animal is in the vigour of life, larger than the 
preceding ones, and destined to fuTl in their turn. These 
horns, jiurely osseous and subjected to periodical changes, 
are termed by the French bots^ and are known in England 
by the name of antlers. 

Mr. G. R. Gray makes bis fifth order consist of the Un^ 
gufala of Ray iVcoru.and lielhue, Linn.). Of this 

order, his first family, lioridee, comprises the whole of the 
vuminaliiig animals. [Ox, vol. xvii., p. 89.] 

Col. llannlton Smith, whose researches and method form 
the groundwork of most of the treatises on ruminating 
animals .since tlie appearance of his work,* which should 
he carcfulh perused by every zoologist, is followed so closely 
by Mr. Swninson, that the arrangement of the latter is in 
fact, wMth slight ciiange of position, tlie arrangement of the 
former. Mr. Swainson indeed places the Camels as the 
ruminating form among the Snhprdfs ; hut still they stand 
hetwceii the Camelopards and the Horse. Tie makes the 
Bovidm, or Oxen, the \\pical family ; but adopts the names 
given by the Colonel to that and the other families, with the 
exception of the AntclajiidcPf which are ocpial to the Ct- 
pndfp of Smith; Mr. Swainson making the Aiilclopos the 
typical form. 

Mr. Swamsoirs fourth order, Unc:uhifit, is divided into 
the following five tribes : Pachydermes, AnuplolhcrpSy Edd)!- 
latrst and Stdiped'js. 

Tlie Ruiiiinaiitesare thus arranged : — 

1. Suh‘iifpical group . — Homs hlicatliiiig ; form graoile, 

slender. 

Fam, Antilopiflm. (Sw. Cupridre, Smith.) 

Geueni. — Dirrannccru^t^ iSm.; dignrrnis^ Siu. ; Ory.7\ 
Sm.; Gazdhu Sm. ; AntUnpe, Sm, ; Sm. ; Tra- 

Sm. ; RaphiccrU'% Sm. ; 7Wram-«.v, Jjeach; Cepha- 
lophusy Sm, ; A^rofrugus, Sm. ; I'rage/apbnw Sm. ; iXe- 
mni/uedus, Rujdcapni. Aut.^ Sm.; AploceniSy Sm.; 
CuprUy Aiict. ; Ovis. Auet. ; Duiuuhsy Sm. ; Acronolmy Sm. ; 
BofseUtphuSy Sm.; Slrrpsicerufiy Sm. ; ib/7n.r, Sm. 

2. Typical. — Homs sheathing ; form liea\y, robust. 

l^iiii. IhwnUey Sm. 

fOx, vol. xvii., p. 89.] 


f 


3 Aborraiil . . 

Homs solid, 
dtM'iduous. ' 
Cmndcp.^vn., 
Cervim, Linn. 


Horns Vianting; 
foreleg.^ shni t- 
cr than the 
hinder. Mn- 
schidrCy Sw. 


Ocncra .inJ Snhymrrd. 

1. AlcPy Sm. (Subgeiicra, 
Rangifer, Sni. ; Duma, 
Sm.) 

2. GrrvtiSy Sw. 

(Suhgeiiera, Rusdy 

Sm.; A.jfs, Sm.) 

3. Ciifrcnfusy Sm. (Sub- 
geniis, Mazamiiy Sm.) 

A. Subu/oy Sm. 

5. Stylocerasy Sm. 


1. MuschnSy Linn. 


Horns very 

short, covered , ^ , ... . 

with a skill./ * \ An- 

Camcloparda\ 

Sw. 

.Hic tribe SoJipodrfiy which immcdiatclj follows the Ca- 


• Si’C O'rillilli’ii ‘ Cio ier.' 


nielopardij, con.sisl3 of the genera CamchiSy AurJienh, and 
Kqwts. Thus the Camels and Llamas, with which Colonel 
Smith, following Cu\ ier, commences the Ruminants, arc 
placed by Mr. Swainson at the conclusion. With the ex- 
ception of this and a few oilier modifications, the two arrangc- 
numls are similar. 

Mr. Ogilby, in his interesting pajier, written with a view 
of pointing out the characters to which the most importanco 
should be attached in establishing generic distinclion.s 
among the Rmninantia, read before the Zoological Society, 
ill December, 1836, commenced by observing that it has 
boon justly remarked by Professor Pallas, that if the generic 
cliaractors of the Ruwinantia were to bo founded upon the 
niodific.ations of dentition, ia accordance w'lth the rule so 
generally applicable to other groups of Mammal^?, the 
greater part of the order would necessarily be comprised in 
a single genus; since llio number, form, and arrangement of 
the teeth being the same in all, except the Camels and 
TJamas, these organs consequently afford no grounds of 
definite or general distinctions. Hence, Mr. Ogilhy ob- 
serves, naluralisU have resorted to other principles for 
regulating the distribution of ruminating animals, and the 
form, curvature, and the direction of the horns, selected for 
this purpose at a period when an extremely limited know- 
ledge of species permitted the practical application of such 
arbitrary and artificial characters without any very glaring 
violation of natural afliniiies, still continue to he the rule 
adopted by zoologists in this depaitmonl of mamm.'ilogy. 
But llliger, he remarked, forms a solitary but honourablo 
exception: for he first introduced the consideration of the 
muzzle and lachrymal sinus into the definitions of tlie 
genera Antilofpey Ca/)m, and Bofi : his labours however wove 
disregarded by subsequent writers, or his principles only 
applied to the genus Aniilopc. ‘ It is obvious,* coiuimiod 
Mr. Ogilby, * that as the knowledge of new forms and 
species became more and more extensive, the jnevailiiig gra- 
tuitous rule above mentioned, founded as it is upon purely 
urhitravy characters which have no necessary leUtioii to the 
habits and economy, or even to the general external form of 
the animals themselves, wuiuhl eventually involve in eon- 
fusioii and inconsistency the different groups which were 
founded upon its application; and such has long lieeii its 
acknowledged effect. The gcnu.s Antilope in particular 
has become a kind of zoological refuge for the deslitnle, and 
forms an incongruous a.ssernhlagc of all the hollow-lKuned 
RuminantSy without distinction of form or character, which 
the mere shape of the horns excluded from the genera Pofiy 
Gr/ 4*, and Ctt/^ra ; it has thus come to contain nearly four 
tunes as many species as all the rest of the holli»vv-hoi ned 
aV/4m/7/M7/f4' together ; so diversified aic its fmins, iiml su 
incongruous its materials, that it picscnts not a single cha- 
racter which will either apply to all its species or sufiice 
to differentiate it from conterminous genera, 

• To meet this obvious evil, MM. 1-icluenslein, De Blain- 

ville, Desmarest, and JTumillon Smith have applied Iili- 
geF.s principles to subdivide the artifieial gemis c 

into something more nearly approaching to natural groups ; 
tlie reform thus effected however was hut jiartial in ils 
operation; the root of the evil still remained untouched, for 
none of these eminent zoologists appear to have been suf- 
ficiently aware of the extremely arhifrary and artificial rha- 
racler of the principal group itself, which they cmitculed 
themselves with hreaking up into subgenera, nor of the 
actual importance and extensive application of the charac- 
ters which they employed for that pur|)ose. By mixing up 
those characters moreover with others of a secondary and hiss 
important nature, the bonotit which might have been ex- 
pected from their labours has been in a great measure neu- 
tralized; and oven the subdivi.sioiis which they have intro- 
duced into the so-called^eiius Auiilope are less detiinle 
and comprehensive tban^hoy might otherwise have been 
made. 

* The truth is however that the presence or ab-scnce of 
horns in one or both sexes; the substance and nature of 
these organs, whether solid or concave, permanent or deci- 
duaiy ; the form of the upper lip, whether tlim and attenu- 
ated, os in the Goat, or terminating in a broad, heavy, naked 
muzzle, as in the Ox; and the existence of laohrjmai 
sinuses, and intcrdigitiil pores, are the characicis whicli 
really intluenco the habits and economy of ruminating 
animals, and upon whicli, consequently, their generic dis- 
tinctions mainly depend. Thc.se, with the assistance, in^a 
very few instances, of such necessary characters as the su- ' 
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perorbital and maxillary glands, the number of teats, and 
tlu; existence of inguinal pores, are suilicicnt in all ca<ies to 
define and tduirarteiise the genera with the strictest refer- 
ence to logical precision and zoological simplicity.* 

"Waiving tho discussion of the value of these characters, or 
a statement of the reasons which induced him to adopt them 
in preforenco to those more generally employed in this de- 
partment of mammalogy, Mr. Ogilby contents himself with 
observing, * that the prcscnco or absence of boras in the 
fetttales regulates, in a great measure, the social intercourse 
of the sexes; that upon the form of tho lips and miizzlej*the 
only organs of touch and prehcn.sion among the Ruminantia^ 
depend the nature of the food and habitat, making the 
uniinal a grazer or a bi'oicsnr, us tho case may be; and that 
tho existence or non-existcMice of intordigital glands, tlie use 
of which appears to bo to lubricate tho hoofs, has a very ex- 
tensive intiuence upon the geographical distribution of the 
species, confining them to tho rich savannah and the moist 
forest, or enabling them to roam over the arid mountain, 
the parched karoo, and the burning desert.* 

Mr. Ogilby thfti arranges the Ruminants under the fol- 
lowing f.imdies: 1, Canielidcc (observing that they form 
what Mr. MacLeay would call an aberrant group). 2, Cer- 
vulre (comprising tho genera Camelopardalis, Tarandus, \ 
Alces, Cerv%is, Caprea (type. Roebuck), and Prox (ty|)e, j 
Muntjak). 3, Moschidte [Moschid.e, voh xv., p. 430]. 
4, CttpridfP [Go\t, vol. xi., pp. 285, 280]. 5, Bovidee [Ox, 
vol. xvii., p. 89]. 

There is no order of animals that ministers so freely to the 
wants and comforts of man as the Ruminants. They form 
the great staple of the food and clothing of civilised and 
generally of sa\age life. Their inilU, their llosh, their wool, 
their leatlier, their tallow, their horns, in short almost every 
portion of these quadrupeds is inudu available ; and many 
of them are of high utility as beasts of burthen. 

Fossil Ruminants. 

Ruminants, Oxen and Deer especially, occur iu a fossil 
state in the tertiary series of strata, and most abundantly 
ill llie tliird and fourth divisions of the freah- water deposits 
(Pliocene period of Lyell). Bones of the Ox have indeed 
bccMi found in the second or Miocene system of deposits, as 
at (leorgciisgemuiid in Bavaria; hut in the Pliocene period 
llie Ruminant remains are to ho muneioussly traced, with ex- 
tinct species of existing genera of Pachydermata, viz. Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros, ilippopoluiuus, and liorse, together with 
tho extinct genus Mastodon. The bone-caverns and the 
osseous breccia .in tho limestone fissures cuiilaiu them 
plentifully ; and they are widely spread over the face of the 
globe. A more detailed account will be found under the 
different articles which treat of tho several families and 
genera of this order. 

Dr. Jjund, in his View of tho Fauna of Brazil, &c., 
remarks, that of Kmiiiiiants there is only one genus in 
Brazil, that of Cermv, which contains fivo species, whereof 
one, of the size of the musk, is uiidescribcd. This animal, 
he observes, does not penetrate into the limestone caverns ; 
hut when their entrances form a spacious chamber, its slot 
may be frequently seen ihove. Only in Lappa Nova de Ma- 
quinc did Dr. Lund discover the remains of a single indivi- 
dual of that genus {Cervus r^fus). He had since ob.served, 
in many caves that lay near to the habitations of men, the 
uninjured skeletons of several domestic animals, especially | 
oxen and goats, the examination of which clearly explained I 
to him the cause of their introduction; namely, that those 
creatures, whose footsteps he had often traced in the mouth 
of caverns, had undoubtedly visited llieiii for the purpose of 
licking the saltpetre, crystals of which cover the surface of 
the floor ; and that they had lost themselves in tho labyrin- 
thine passages. 

The poverty of genera in tho family of Ruminants did not 
chuvacteiise the antient fauna of Brazil; for besides the 
genus Cervus, Dr. Lund had discovered two others belonging 
to that period. Ho refers them to two species, of which one 
is about size of Cet'vus simidimmis. III., the other 
nearer to Cervus campesiris. The genus Antilope had left 
remains of one AnJt.MaquinensiSt 9 & large as a buck, 

with short bow-shaped horns curved backwards. It was 
O^l^W ^ Id* congener, which is now confined to the 

Of the genus Cameli^ Dr. Lund possesses tho remains of 
two species ; ono exceeding a horse in size [Macrauchxnia?], 
tile other a little less. To which of *the tvro subgroups of 
this genus the fossils belong, that is, whether to tho modern 
P. C., No. 1259. 


inhabitant of the warm regions of tho Old World, Camelus, 
III., or to that now found in the chain of tho Andos, Au- 
rhetiia, III., Dr. Lund*s insulUcieut means of comparison 
would uol allow him to decide. 

Dr. Lund concludes his account of the Ruminants with a 
small group that does not exactly coincide with any of iu 
existing genera. This genus, he tells us, which in the light- 
ness of its form rivals the most agile of the Antelope tribe, 
departs fiir from that group in the details of its structure, as 
also from the goat, sheep, ox, and camel. In some isolated 
)K)ints it approaches the genus Cervus, while in others it 
uifiers from it more than do any mm inants from each other. 
He proposes tho name of Leptotherium for this extinct 
genus, of which he possesses the remains pf two species, one 
loss than the roe, the other bigger than tho stag. 

* If now,' continues Dr. Lund, *W6 take a comparative 
view of the genera and species of this family, in the former 
and present periods, wo must remark, in the first place, the 
much greater abundancoof generic forms that distinguisbod 
the ancient creation, inasmuch as their numbers are iii the 
proportion of four to one : of these four, Leptotherium is en- 
tirely extinct ; witli regard to the genus Camelus, I have 
already observed that tlie insufficiency of my means of com- 
parison prevents me from deciding whether the fossil species 
belong to those of the Old World, or to the sub-group of 
this continent ; but if 1 might be allowed to venture a spe- 
culation on this subject, 1 should declare for the latter opi- 
nion, on the strength of a rule which we shall, in the sequel, 
see confirmed by many e.\araples, namely, that the animal 
species of the antient world exceeded iu size the corres|K)iid- 
ing species of the existing races ; and we have seen that the 
fossil species of Camelus are considerably inferior to those of 
the obi continent, while they somewhat suipass Uiose of the 
New World. 

‘In regard to tlie genus Antilope, it is well known that, 
in our times, the warmer portions of Africa and Asia con- 
stitute its dwelling-place. At the same tune I must observe, 
that one of the latest travellers iu Chili, M. Gay, believes 
that ho has recognised a species of Antelope in tho descrip- 
tions given to him of an animal that inhubils the inacces- 
sible regions of the Andes. Siiould this supposition piove 
correct (at which we should not be surprised, when we re- 
member that other animals, inure likely to attract man's 
attention, sindi as the tapir and the hear, had escaped the 
observation of naturalists in those very same inountain.s, 
until a very recent period), we are then brought back to 
this remarkable result, that two genera, which are at pre- 
sent restricted to the highest chain of the Soutii American 
coast, were m the ago of our fossil remains extended over 
its ])lains. 

‘The discovery of an animal form, now usually consi- 
dered as peculiar to the Old World, among the purely 
American forms, such as the extinct fauna of this quarter 
has hitherto produced, being a fact of great importance, 
1 thought it right to allude to this novel information, 
while I reserve myself from giving any positive judgment 
until further inquiries shall have enabled M. Gay to verify 
or diNprovo thjs report. 

‘But not only the n umber of genera, but also the total 
amount of species was greater in those days than now. 
There arc now five species (all, as before mentioned, belong- 
ing to the genus Cervus) that inhabit tins distiict, while 1 
already reckon seven species of the four fossil genera. The 
great number of species which the genus Cervtus now con- 
tains within this region inclines us to suspect that our 
knowledge of tho fossil species is very far from being com- 
plete. The circumstance of these animals living solitary, 
or at most in small herds, together with their rapidity of 
flight, secures them from the attacks of predatory beasts, 
much muro than animals that either live in large societies, 
like the cloven footed generally, or which are bad runner:, 
as tho TatxR^rada, and this accounts for our finding their 
remains so seldom in the caves of wild beasts, in comparison 
with those of the other classes. Therefore, as the main 
result of our inquiry respecting this family, we see that of 
tho four genera of which it was composed in that former 
period, only one still continues to exist in this same dis- 
trict, two must be sought for in the higher chain of the 
Andes (or perhaps only in the warmer zones of tho Old 
World), Olid finally, one has entirely disappeared from tho 
surface of the earth,’ {Transatl, Magazine of Nat Hist^ 
New Series, 1840.) 

RUMINATION. [Ruminants ; Stomach.] 
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RU'MPIIIA, a genus named by Linnaeus in honour of 
George Eberhard Ruiiiph, who was born at llanau» and 
went as physician to Amboyna, where he subsequently be- 
came chief magistrate ami president of the mercantile asso- 
ciation, and diet! there in 1706. He paid great attention to 
the natural products, especially the plants, of the Spice Is- 
lands. Many of these are figured in bis * Herbarium Am- 
boinonso/ in 696 plates, each with often two plants, pub- 
lished by Burinann, in six volumes, from 1741 to 1751, with 
a supplemental one in 1757. The genus which has been 
named after him is only known from a Ggure of Rheede, 
published in his'Hortua Malabaricus. vol. iv., t. 11, who 
describes it as being found in Purabaroo and other provinces 
of Malabar. It has not been seen by any modern botanist. 
It is usually referred to the natural family of Terobinthneem 
and to tlio suborder Bursereoe. It has a tubular trifld calyx, 
three oblong petals of the corol ; stamens three, equal to the 
petals, and exserted. The ovary is single, thrce-corncrcd. 
Style one. Drupe coriaceous, turbinate, three -furrowed, 
with the nut three-ccllcd, three-seeded. But. Messrs. 
Wight and ArnciU remark, that as each apparent stamen 
may be composed of several 6 laments, this doubtful genus 
would be brought near Byttncriacem. 

RU'MPHIUS. [Rumphia.] 

RUNCORN. [Cheshire.] 

RUNIC LEITERS is the name given to an antient 
alphabet peculiar to the Teutonic nations, especially the 
Scandinavians and Germans. The time when this alpha- 
bet began to be used, is only matter of conjectuie, and while 
some, notwithstanding the statement of Tai'itus {Germ,, c. 
19: * litcrarum secreta viri paritcr ac fueminm ignorant’), 
have advanced the opinion that the Runic characters were 
used by the Germanic nations long before the commence- 
ment of the Christian sera, others suppose that they were 
an invention of a much later age. The alphabet consisted 
only of sixteen letters, most of which hear a gi'ciit similarity 
to the Greek and Roman characters. This similarity seems 
to support the opinion of Fr. Schlcgel oa Antient 

and Mtidern LiteraUire) and others, that the alphabet was 
originally introduced among the inhabitants of the coasts of 
the Baltic by Plimnioian merchants, and that, with some 
modifications, it was kept a secret by their priests, and ap- 
plied to various magic purposes, so thatTacitus would have 
boon perfectly justified in saying that writing was unknown 
to the Germans. 

The earliest Runic characters arc found cut on stones, 
which were either sepulchral monuments or land- marks. 
iSuch stones are found in Norway, Sweden. Denmark, 
Northern Germany, and in some parts of France and Spain, 
in short in almost all countries where nations of the Teu- 
tonic race took up their abodes during the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our mra. 

All Runic letters have been divided into three great 
classes: 1, the Nor ihern or Scandinavian ; 2, the German 
(in the limited sense of the word) ; and 3, the Anglo-Saxon 
Runes. Grimm is of opinion that the German Runic cha- 
r.aclers are only a late modification of the Scandinavian 
Runes, as tliu Anglo-Saxon are of the German. In Scan- 
dinavia however the Runes seem to have been in use longer 
than in any other country, and we find that they were 
written there down to the middle of the fiAcenth century, 
although the common alphabet was known there long before 
that tune. Several Scandinavian MSS. are written in Runic 
letters, but none of them appear to be older than the thir- 
teenth century, and the most recent were written before the 
year 1450. The number of stones covered with Runic in- 
scriptions which have been discovered in Sweden and Den- 
mark, is very great. The characters consist almost invaria- 
bly of straight lines, in the shape of little sticks either singly 
or put together. Such ^sticks were in early times used by 
the Germans fur the purpose of ascertaining future events. 
The sticks were shaken up, and from the figures that they 
formed a kind of divination was derived. Hence the mys- 
terious character of the Runes (Rfina itself signified secret 
or mystery), and hence also the word buchstabe, the German 
name for letter, which signifies a stick of a beech -tree. In 
their zeal for discovering stones with Runic characters, 
antiquarians have frequently been deceived, and led to con- 
sider figures on stones as Runes which were never made 
by human hands, but were produced by natural circum- 
stances. (Klcmm, Germaniseke Alterthumskunde, p. 194, 
&c.) The word Runes is derived by some from the verb 
runen, to slit or scratch ; by others from raunen, to wliisper. 


(For further information the reader may consult Ade- 
lung, Aelteste Geschichte der DenUchen, p. 373, &c. ; Bryn- 
julf. Periculum Runologicim, Copenhagen, 1823 ; Legis, 
Fandgruban des alten Nordens, J-.eipj8ig, 1829 ; Liljegrcii, 
Bun-Ldra, Stockholm, 1832, with plato.s ; Schiniillienner, 
Kurzes Deutsches Worterbuch, under ‘ Rune ;* and more 
especially W. C. Grimm’s work, Ueber Deutsche Runen, Got- 
tingen, 1821, 8vo.) 

RUNN. [Hindustan, pp. 213, 21-1.] 

RUNNER. [Stem.] 

UNNYMEAD. [John.] 

UPELLA'RTA. [LiTH()eHAOin«, vol. xiv., pp. 47, 4S.] 

RUPERT, PRINCE ROBERT, of Bavaria, bettor 
known by the title of Prince Rupert, was born in 1GL9. 
llis mother, Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Juines 1. of 
England, married Frederic V., elector palatine, who was 
banished and deprived of his estates in consequence of his 
unsuccessful attempt to seat himself upon the throne of 
Bohemia. Rupert, an exile from his youth, received littlo 
education ; his disposition was active ; lie liad a taste for 
military pursuits, and as the^civil wavs in j^ngland presented 
an opportunity for employment, he offered his services to 
Charles I., who put him in command of a regiment of 
cavalry. He took Cirencester, Hereford, and Lichfield, 
and was engaged in the battles of Worcester, Edgcbili, and 
Clialgrove Field ; but be was remarkable rather tor his rush 
courage and impetuosity than for prudence or military know- 
ledge. He gave strength however to the king’s cause: his 
resolute vigour compensated in part for his want of judg- 
ment as a leader, and the king continued to employ him, 
endeavouring to ensure a conliniiancu of his services by cre- 
ating him a Knight of the Garter and Duke of Cumhei land. 
He took Bristol, dispersed the parliaincnlary army at 
Newark, and was afterwards successful in the north ; but 
at Marston Moor bis indiscretion ruined the king’s hopes: 
his want of concert with the marquis of Newcastle and the 
hasty withdrawal of liis troops from the field of buttle are 
gravely censured by Lord Clarendon. Had Prince Rupert 
* stayed with the army he marched away with, at any reason- 
able distance, it would have been long before the jealousies 
and breaches which were between the English and Scotch 
armies, would have been enough compo.sed to have agreed 
upon the renewing the siege.’ As it was, in two days after 
the buttle they returned to the posts they had occupied 
before it took place. {Hist, Rebel,, \o\, iv„ 612.) Jlie king’s 
confidence in him however did not diminish : on the contrary, 
Rupert, who had been commander only of the horse, was 
soon after appointed- gcncial of all the king’s forces, with 
which he forced Sir Robert Pyeto surrender Leicester, after 
a gallant defence. He gave the first charge in the battle of 
Naseby, and repulsed the troops with which ho was engaged. 
After the day was lost, he accompanied the king anu some 
remnants of their forces tolleieford, the king hoping to join 
Gerrard, who had a body of royalist troops in South Wales, 
and thus to muster a new army. At Hereford, before it was 
agreed what should be done next, Rupert left the king, and 
went hastily to Bristol that he m ight put that city in condition 
to resist an attack, which there was reason to expect would 
soon bo made upon it. The reverses that the king had 
lately sustained rendered his continuing in possession of 
Bristol a point of the most vital consequence. Rupert wrote 
so confidently of his operations, that the king marched to 
Chepstow with the intention of joining him. He was dis- 
suaded however ; fortunately, as it proved, for afler a short 
defence, Rupert surrendered the city to the parliamentary 
army. This pusillanimilv justly disappointed and irritated 
the king, who signified his pleasure to tho lords of the 
council that they should require Prince Rupert to deliver 
his commission into their hands. He likewise wrote the 
following letter to him, depriving him of his command 

* Nephew,— Though the loss of Bristol be a great blow to 
me, yet your surrendering it as you did is of so much afilic- 
tion to me, that it makes me not only forget the considera- 
tion of that place, but is likewise tho greatest trial of my 
constancy that hath yet befallen me ; for what is to be done, 
after one that is so near me as you are, botlnin blood and 
friendship, submits himself to so mean an action ? (I give it 

t^e easiest term) such 1 have so much to say, that I will 

say no more of it: only, lest rashness of judgment be laid 
toTny charge, I must remember you of your letter of the 
12tli of August, whereby you assured me that, if no mutiny 
happened, you would k(3ep Bristol for four months. Did 
you keep it four days? Was there anything like a mutiny?^ 
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More qucstionii might be asked ; but now, I confess, to little 
]nir))oso: my conclusion is to desire you to seek your sub- 
sistence, until it shall please God to determine of my condi- 
tion, somewhere beyond the seas ; to which end I send you 
herewith a pass ; and 1 pray God to make you sensible of 
your present condition, and give you means to redeem what 
you have lost ; for I shall have no greater joy in a victory 
than a just occasion, without blushing, to assure you of my 
being your loving uncle and most faithful friend, C. 11.' 

‘Hereford, September, 1045.’ 

(Clarendon, State Papers ; and Oxford edit, of Claren- 
don’s HisU Rebell.) 

Rupert rendered an account of his conduct before the 
king at Bel voir Castle, and removed the imputation of dis- 
loyalty and treason, but not that of indiscretion. He was 
unpopular throughout the country, and had the misfortune, 
says Lord Clarendon, ‘to be no better beloved by the king’s 
party than he was by the parliament.* He did not resume 
his military command ; nevertheless the king could nut long 
do without him. Ho sought the appointment of commander 
of that portion of the fleet which still adhered to the king, 
and as there was no other person to whom the king could 
readily confide the charge, Rupert obtained the post (1048). 
His services were iminedialely required on the Irish 
coast. Lord Ormond and the Royalist parly in Ireland 
needed assistance, and Rupert, in order to give them aid, 
anchored in the liarbour of Kinsalc. Here Blake, with the 
Parliamentary squadron, blockaded him, until (October, 
1649) ho resolved to force his way out, which ho did, with 
the loss of two or three ships, and steered for Lisbon. He 
was pursued by Blake, who demanded the surrender of his 
fleet III the niiine of the Commonwealth, but the king of 
Portugal, who was in alliance with Charles I., not only pro- 
tected the king’s llei^t, but fitted out a squadron to assist 
J*nnce Rupert, and so induced Blake to withdraw his fleet. 

Rupert now sailed to Carthagena, and again Blake pur- 
sued him, and requested that the prince’s ships might be 
given up to him, but tlio king of Spain, being in amity with 
England, a refusal was given on similar grounds to those 
alleged by the king of Portugal. From Carthagena ho sailed 
to ‘ Malaga, where he was so ill-advised as to sink and capture 
sonic English nierchantmen. Informed of this transaction, 
Blake inuncdiately followed him, and in January, 1651, 
attacked Rupert’s squadron, without reference to the Spanish 
authorities, burnt and destroyed all but four or five ships, with 
which the prince escaped to llic West Indies, where he sup- 
ported himself by capturing English and Spanish merchant- 
men. Prince Maurice, who accoinpauied his brother, was 
east o";ay, and Rupert contrived, wiili two or three ships, to 
return to France, where he sold them, on behalf of Charles 
JI., to the French government. 

On the restoration of Charles II., Rupert left France and 
returned to England, where he was made a privy counsellor, 
and received other honours. By this lime the impeluosiiy 
of his youth had diminished, and ho judged w'Uh more 
consideration and calmness. When therefore there was a 
eomrncncemont of hostilities with the Dutch, the appoint- 
ment of Rupert to serve under the duke of York was looked 
on without dissatisruclioii. During the expedition he 
acquitted himself with credit, which was in no way dimi- 
nished when, in the following year, he commanded the 
British licet in conjunction with Lord Albemarle. In 1673 
ho was again charged with the command of the fleet, 
which was actively engaged with the Dutch ; but he found 
this squadron so ill-equipped, and, what was worse, so 
weakly manned, that ho returned home. The king ex- 
ressed some coolness at the manner in which he con- 
noted some of his latter engagements. He had now 
finished the active part of his life; he was governor of 
Windsor Castle, and there spent a great portion of his 
time, occupied for the most part with mechanical and 
chemical experiments, with painting and engraving ; in the 
latter art he was an adept, though not the inventor of 
niezzotinto, as has often been erroneously stated. [Mezzo- 
TiNTO.] Ho died at his house in Spring Gardens, on the 
29th of Noyomber, 1682. His collection of pictures was 
sold after liis death, and his jewels, which were of con- 
siderable value. He had illegitimate children, but was 
never married. 

Rupert was endowed with good natural abilities, had a 
quick perception, was vigorous, active, and energetic; he 
coujd readily change employments and pursuits, acquiring 
quickly such a knowledge of that which bo undertook as 


to prevent miscarriage. He was impetuous, rash, impatient 
of control and advice, and wanting in most qualities which 
constitute a groat man. His conduct wiih the king’s lioupa 
in Yorkshire, at Marstoii Moor, and at Brisltl, and his 
piracies in the West Indies, have been very justly censured. 

(Clarendon, Hist. Rebel. ; Ludlow’s Memoirs ; While- 
lock’s Mem. ; Mmoiresde Grammont; Campbell *s Lives of 
the Admirals ; Biofi;, Univer., See.) 

RU'PICOLA. RUPICOLlNiE. is aUo used 

by M. FL dc Bellevue to designate a bivalve shell. M. do 
Blainville divides the /I na/ineip [Pyloridians, vol. xix., p. 
142, 143] into three sections 

A. Incq nival VC species. 

Example, Anatina my alts. 

B. Equivalvf?, regular species. 

Example. Anatina subrostrata, [Pyloridians, vol. 
xix., p. 143.] 

C. Eq nival VC, terebrating species. 

Example, Anatina Rupicola, Lam. (genus Rnpicola, 
FI. de Bolv.h 

RUPICOLI'NJS, a subfamily of Inscssori.al Birds allied 
to the Manakins and generally arranged under the family 
Pipridee. Mr. Swainsoii places both Calyptomena and 
Ruvicola in the subfamily Ampelinrp, or Typical Chattjrers ; 
and Rupicola, iu his arrangement, immediately precedes 
the subiaraily Piprincp, Manakins^ which he considers as 
subtypical. Mr. G. R. Gray (Genera of Birds) places 
Rnpicola and Calyptomena at the liead of the Ampelince, 
tho fourth subfamily of the Ampehdto in his raeihod. 

Rupicola. Briss. (Gick of the Ruck.) 

Generic Character. — Bill moderate, robust, rather 
milted and curved at the point, upper mandible as wide as 
it is high, compressed at the base and notched at the point, 
lower mandible shorter, straight, and sharp; nostiils oval, 
lateral and hidden by tho feathers of the elevated crest 
which covers the head. , Feel large, strong, tarsi partially 
clothed with feathers, feet syndactylc, outer toe connecicd 
with the middle toe beyond the first joint, hallux very strong 
and armed with a crooked nail. Wings short, rounded; 
fourth and fifth quills longest. 

Geographical Dhtribution. — Cen I nil and Soul li A mm ica. 

Rupicola aurantia, Vieill., ewH Rupicola Peru* 
viana, Dumont. 

Rupicola aurantia. 





Rnpicola aiiraiiliii. 

Description.~-Male.’S\zQ about that of a Ring Pigeon 
iColumba Rdumbus), very bright orange-yellow; a crest, 
which is compressed and elevated, rises from the head with 
a helmet-like air, and is varied at the summit with brown 
and bright yellow ; thoie is some white at the bend and on 
the middle of the wing, which is filiform at the first quill; 
the tail-feathers are short, reddisli- black bordered with 
yellow; bill and feet rosy-white. 

Female rather smaller, and with a less elevated crest; 
colour entirely dirty bistro-brown. 
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Tills is the Pipra Rupicola of Linnceus, Rupicola Cay- 
ana of Swainson, Rupicola elef^ans of Stephens, and Rock 
Manakin and Cock of the Rock of English ornithologials. 

Locality , — ^This beautiful bird inhabits Guiana, especially 
about the rocks which border the small river Oyupock, and 
is becoming daily more rare. 

Hahits, The Cock of the Rock flies swiftly and is 
a very shy bird. The nest is made of twigs and dry herb- 
age; and there the female lays two while eggs tihmi the 
size of those of a pigeon. The food consists of the smaller 
wild fruits. 

Mr. Swainson considers this bird to bo the Rasorial typo 
of the true Chatterers. 

Rupicola Pei'uviana, 

Description.— orange, like the preceding, 
but the quills and tail-feathers are dccp-black and the 
middle wing-coverts are bright grey ash. The crest is of 
a uniform colour, wanting the deeper coloured semicircular 
line, and not of a helmet-like contour. The tail-feathers 
are long. 

The Peruvian Cock of the Rook was for some time con- 
sidered to be a mere variety of Rupicola aurantiat but it 
differs in being of larger size, in colour, in the length of 
the tail-feathers, in the absence of the filiform wing- 
feathers, and in the crest, which is not circular as in the 
preceding species. 

This is the Chiachia lacra of the Mexicans. 

Locality . — Supposed to be the interior of Peru and 
Mexico: has been brought to Europe from Lima. 



Rupicola Peniviana. 

Calyptomena, Raffles. {Rupicola, Teram.) 

Generic Character. — Bill depressed and wide at the base, 
curved or hooked at the point, and nearly hidden by the 
feathers of the erect and compressed crest. Wings large 
and very broad, first quill shortest, third longest, lesser 
quills notched at their tips. Tail and/ee/ very short, hind- 
toe as long as tarsus, outer and middle toe connected up to 
the second joint. 

Example, Calyptomena viridis. 

Description.— * This very singular and beautiful bird is 
about six inches and a half in length. Its colour is a bril- 
llaut green like thattof .the Parrots. The head is rather 
large, and its feathers arc directed forwards from each side, 
ill such a manner as nearly to conceal the bill, giving the 
face a very peculiar appearance. A little above and before 
the eyes, the feathers are of a deep velvet-black at their 
base, and only tipped with green, but crossed on the coverts 
by throe velvet-black bands ; the primaiy feathers, as well 
os the whole under side of the wings, are dusky, approach- 
ing to black, with the exception of the outer margins of 
some which are edged with green. The tail is short, 
rounded, composed of ten feathers, which arc green above 
and bluish -black below. The whole of the under parts 
are green: this colour is lightest on the sides of the neck 
and round the eyes. The bill is short, wide, much depressed 


at the base, deeply cleft, and hooked at the point. Nostrils 
oval, at the base of the bill, and concealed by the filiform 
feathers that project over them. The eyes are rather large ; 
the irides bluish. I^gs bluish-black; a few feathers come 
down over the upper part of the tarsi. Feot^gressorial ; 
outer toe not much shorter than the middle one, with which 
it is united as far as the last joint. The female does not 
differ in appearance from the male.* (Rattles.) This is 
the Burong Tampo Pinang of the Malays. 

Zoco/iVy.— Singapore and the interior of Sumatra. 

Habits, Food, — Sir Stamford Rattles states that this 
species is found in the retired parts of forests, and as it is 
of the colour of the loaves, and perches high, it is not easily 
procured. He further tells us that the stomach contained 
nothing but vegetable substances, chietiy wild grains. 

Dr. Horsficld observes that the bill greatly resembles 
that of tho genera Rupicola, Pipra, Phibalura, Pardalotus, 
Platyrhtjnchus, and Procnias. ‘All these birds,* continues 
Dr. Horsfield, ‘have further a natural resemblance m the 
structure of their feet, which consists in a uniou of tho 
toes, particularly of tho outer and middle toe, existing in 
difterent degrees, but perhaps most strongly in Calypto- 
mena. The genera above mentioned are arranged, nearly 
in succession, by the celebrated Temminck, in his extensive 
order of Jnsectivores : it remains therefore still to be deter- 
mined by future inquiries, whether, when more accurately 
known, they will not be found to constitute a distinct 
family among the Passcraux of Cuvier, connecting the 
family of Dentirostres with that of Syndactyles* (Zoolo- 
gical Researches in Java.) 



filly ptonipna viridis. 

RUPPE^LLIA, the name given by M. Milne Edwards 
to a genus of Cancerians (Canceriens Arques) established 
on the Cancer tenajc of the German zoologist and tra- 
veller Riippell, and considered by M. Edwards as the typo 
of tho small group which leads to the genera Oaius and 
Eriphia. 

Generic Character.— Yo\m of the Carapace approximat- 
ing closely to that of Xantho and Ozius; dorsal buckler 
slightly curved, and about once and a half as wide as it is 
long. Front much wider than tho buccal frame, but not 
occupying, with tho orbits inclusive, half of the transversal 
diameter of tho carapace. Jjatero-anterior bordei-s of tho 
carapace shorter than its latero-posterior borders, w'ith which 
they are continued without forming any remarkablo anglo; 
tliey terminate towards the edge of the genital region, and’ 
are armed with large but not greatly projecting teeth. Tlie 
orbits are nearly circular, and aro directed upward.H and 
forwards ; their lower border is united to the external an- 
gle of the front, so as only to leave at this point a simple 
fissuro, and not a considerable space, as in other cancerians. 
The result of this disposition is. that the external anteniiso 
are conipletel y excluded from the orbits ; their basilary joint, 
which is large and placed obliijuely, reaches, neverl heless, 
near tho external runtlius of the eyes; it is soldered to the 
front by its superior border, winch is very wide, and wfiieii 
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carries, towards its middle, the moveable stem of these ap- 
pendages, which is extremely small. The internal antenna 
bend back directly outwards, as in XantfM^ &c. The pre- 
hibial space is canal iculatod, as in Ozius, and the third 
joint of the jaw-feet leaves, between its anterior border, 
which is very oblique, and the border of the buccal frame, a 
space which corresponds to the extremity of the efferent 
canal of the respiratory apparatus. (M. K.) 

M. Milne Edwards remarks that, in the rest of their or- 
ganization, these Cancerians do not much differ from Xantho 
and Ozim, 

Example, Ruppellia tenaxt Cancer ienax, Riippell. 

Description^ — Upper border of the orbit marked by two 
fissures separated by a small tooth ; there is a fissuro at its 
external angle, and two teeth at its lower borders. The 
carapace is embossed and slightly granulous forwards, but 
smooth and slightly convex backwards. Front armed with 
six rounded and nearly equidistant teeth: of these the ex- 
ternal ones are less projecting than the others, and occupy 
Ihe angle of tho superior border. The latero- anterior 
borders of the carapace aro armed with 4 or 5 flattened teeth, 
whifli are very wide but hardly projecting. The anterior 
border of the third joint of the external jaw-feet is notched 
in the middle. Tho anterior feet are stout, and very un- 
equal in the two sexes; the bands arc granulous, and the 
pincers like those of Carmlitis. Length about two inches. 
(M.E.) 

Locality . — The Red Sea. 



RiippolliAtennx.^ 

A, (ilxlomon of male : b, abdomen of femnlo; c, podipalps. 


Two othor species, Ruppellice annulipes and venosa (lo- 
cality unknown), ara also recorded by M. Milne Edwards, 
who thinks that Cancer Calypso of Uerbst ought perhaps 
to bo referred to this genus, which is placed by M. Edwards 
between Pilumnus and Pirimcla. 

RUTPIA, a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Altsmacem. This genua was named by Liiincous after 
Henry Ruppius of Giessen, an active botanist and author of 
* Flora Jenensis.’ There is only one species belonging to 
this remarkable genus, and that is a native of Great Britain. 
Ruitpia maritma, Sea Ruppia, is found in salt-water pools 
and ditches ; it has a slender Aliform leafy stem, with linear 
loaves, which are furnished with sheaths sometimes narrow 
and small, at oUier times inflated. Its flowers, which are 
two in number, and green, are seated one above another on 
opposite sides of a short spadix, which is included in a sheath 
or spathe; it has large sessile anthers 1 -celled: the ovaries 
are four minute grains seated in tho centre between the 
stamens, which are sessile and two in number. When the 
plant has ffowerod, the spadix lengthens to the height of 
five or six inches or more, and becomes spirally twisted, as 
if to bring the fruit to the level of, tho water, in which the 
flowers aro always iramorsed. After this tho ovaries begin 
to swell and their base is elongated into a footstalk, as the 
fruit ripens, one or two inches long. When the fruit is per- 


fectly ripe, it becomes an ovate acuminated drape. Somo- 
times the drupe is more beaked than at others, and the 
leaf-sheaths aro a little dilated, when tho plant answers to 
the description of the R, rostellata of Roch and Reichen- 
buch. 

RUPPIN, NEW, the capital of a district in the province 
of Brandenburg and government of Potsdam, in tlie king- 
dom of Prussia, is situated in 52* 55' N. lat. and 12* 55' 
E. long., on tho west side of tho groat lake of Ruppin, which 
receives the Klappgrubcn, that comes from the Katerbow 
lake, and flows through the town. By means of the Rhine, 
the Ruppin canal, and some lakes, it has a communication 
with the Havel, and so with the Elbe. The town is sur- 
roundwl by walls, and has five gates. It was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire in 1814, but is now a regularly-built and 
cheerful place: the streets intersect each other at right 
angles, and there are four handsome squares. Among tho 
public buildings are two churches, two hospitals, a very 
large building for oxercising the troops, the Frederic- Wil- 
liam gymnasium, a lunatic asylum, the barracks, the cus- 
tom-house, and the council-house. There are very consi- 
derable manufactories of woollen cloth, ffannol, tobacco and 
snulT, and household furniture ; likewise lannerics, breweries, 
and distilleries. The inhabitants are also partly engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and in tho fisheries, and have some 
trade. The population is about 8000, besides the garrison, 
which consists of three battalions of infantry. 

(Von Schlieben, Neuesics Gemiilde der Preussischen Mo- 
narchie; Miiller, Geog.-Stut. Tnpog. IVdrterbuch des 
Preussischen Staates.) 

RUPTURE. [Hernia.] 

RURAL DEAN. [Dean] 

RUREMONDE (otherwise Roertnonde) is tho capital 
of a district in the province of Limburg, in the kipgdom 
of the Netherlands. It is situated in 51° 1*2' N. lat. and 
in 6* E. long., on the right hank of tho Maas, which tlows 
past the town in a westerly direction, and is here joined by 
the Roer or Ruhr, which comes from the north. It is sur- 
rounded with a rampart and ditch. Tho inhabitants, about 
5000 in number, have woollen and other manufactories, ainl 
carry on a considerable trade. This town is tolerably well 
built, and 1ms a spacious public sejuare. A productive toll 
on the Maas is ieviod here. Rureraonde was tho birtli- 
placo of tho geographer Gerard Mercator, who died in 151H. 
(Hassel ; Stein; (Jannabieh.) 

RUSCUS, the name of a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Smilaceae, known by the common natiui of 
Butcher’s Broom. Tho species of this genus aro evergreen, 
and on this account are frequently introduced for under- 
growth ill shrubberies. The genus is known by its diceci- 
ous llowers, of which the barren flowers have a perianth 
of G single leaves, 3-6 antliers with tho filaments combined 
at tho base; in the fertile flowers the same perianth with a 
tubular nectary, single stylo, fruit superior, 3-celled, cells 
2-seedcd. One of tho species, Huscus aculeatus^ common 
butcher’s broom, is found wild in Britain. 

RUSH, the common name of the species of Juncm, a 
genus of plants belonging to tlie natural order Juncacc®. 
This genus is distinguished by its inferior perianth, composeri 
of G glumaceous leaves; its 3-cellcd 3-valvcd capsules, the 
seed-bearing dissepiments of tho valves being in their 
middle. The si>ecies are numerous, and are found mostly 
in moist boggy sitiiation.s in the colder 'parts of the world: 
several aro however inhabitants of tropical regions. The 
Juncus effusus, the soft rush, and X\iGJu7icusconghmeratus, 
the common rush, are used in many parts of the country 
for plaiting into mats, chair-bottoms, and for constructing 
small toy-baskets. The wicks also of tho candles known 
as nish-candles aro made from the pith, or, more properly 
speaking, the soft inner portion oC tile stem of the same 
species, which is chieffy composed of cellular tissue. 

Rushes of various kinds form frequently very trouble- 
some weeds in agriculture. They grow best on rich bind 
that is wet and cold. They may be destroyed by covering 
them over with dry materials of various kinds, as ashes, 
lime, and drift from roads. But tho best mode of getting 
rid of them is to. fork them up by tho roots in the summer, 
and after letting them lie for a fortnight or three w'ceks to 
dry, to burn them. This however will be found only a 
temporary mode of ^tting nd of them, unless the ground 
on which they grow is well irainei. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN, was born in ibo neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia, in December, 1745. His ancestors had 
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followed Willmm Penn to America in 1683. His father 
and his grandfather each combined the business of a farm 
with the occiipuliun of a gunsmith. Losing his father early, 
he was indebted to the care of an excellent mother for his 
early education ; and he passed five years in the grammar- 
school of his maternal uncle, the Rev. Dr. Finley, afterwards 
prcMident of the college of Princeton, to which college 
Rush was removed at the age of fourteen. Here he became 
distinguished by bis application, his acquirements, and the 
possession of a llueiicy of expression for which ho w'as ever 
after remarkable. At fifteen he obtained the degree of 
bachelor of arts; and commenced his medical education 
with Dr. Rcclrnan. then an eminent practitioner in Phila- 
delphia. His early attachment to the writings of Hippo- 
crates, as well us his classical acquirements, were evinced, 
when he was only seventeen, by his translating the apho- 
risms from the Greek into English; a task which l3r. Hosack, 
one of his biographers, justly supposes to have intlucnced the 
habits of bis mind and the character of his subsequent 
writings. Even at this early period his diligence and 
method were such, that his notes of the yellowdever at 
that time prevalent in Philadelphia contain records of con- 
siderable value. At the age of twenty-one he repaired to 
Europe, and studied two years at Edinburgh, where Monro, 
Gregory, Cullen, and Elack tlien held chairs. His inaugu- 
ral dissertation, on taking his degree in 1768, is entitled 
‘De Coctione Ciborura in Vcntriculo,’ and contains an ac- 
count of several experiments made on himself, and some 
by a fellow-student, to prove the acid changes undergone by 
the food in the process of digestion. After passing some 
time in attendance on the London hospitals and lectures, 
and paying a visit to Paris, Dr. Rush returned to Phila- 
delphia, in the spring of 1769, and commenced the practico 
of physic, for which he appears to have been ciiiinciUly 
qualified not only by the liberal plan of his previous stu- 
dies, but by his gentleness of disposition and by great hu- 
manity. His punctual industry was such, that he is said 
never to have omitted his duties at the hospital, or those of 
Ills private practice, even for a single day, except in the 
case of illness : and it is added that his love of order was 
exemplified by his never being ten minutes behind the 
time when he was expected. He was very soon elected 
professor of chemistry ; and in 1789 he succeeded Dr. Mor- 
gan in the chair of the theory and practice of physic. The 
College of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania 
becoming united in 1791, he was appointed professor of the 
insUtutes of medicine and clinical practice ; and from the 
year 1805 to the end of his life he held the united chairs of 
the theory and practice of medicine and of clinical prac- 
tice. His popularity as a lecturer was evinced by the num- 
ber and the attachment of his pupils, and the celebrity 
which his reputation mainly imparted to the medical school 
of Philadelphia. At a late period of his life he still warmly 
expressed the pleasure ho had derive*! from ‘studying, 
teaching, and practising medicine.’ But the times in which 
he lived were too full of events to permit him to pay that 
undivided attention to medical science which he subse- 
quently iregretted had ever been imiTerled by public events. 
Jn the Congress of 1776 he held a .seat as a representative of 
the state of Pennsylvania; and he subscribed the declara- 
tion of independence. He was appointed physician-gencral 
of the military hospital of the middle department in 1777 ; 
and chosen a menfber of the stale convention for the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution ten years aftcrwanls. A 
few years later, in 1794, he describes himself as having 
‘lately become a mere spectator, of all public events;* from 
which period he seems to have devoted himself almost ex- 
cliisively to medical studios and pursuits: he held however 
the ofiice of treasurer of the United States Mint during 
the last fourteen ydtrs*of his life. On different occasions 
he received medals from the king of Prussia and the queen 
of Etruria, fur information communicated to them in answer 
to inquiries concerning the yellow-fever; and in 1811 the 
emperor of Russia sent him a diamond ring as a testimony 
of respect for his medical character. His useful life was 
terminated, aflror a short illness, on the l9thof April, 1813. 

The character of Dr. Rush exhibits a combination of 
nearly every quality appropriate to a physician; industry, 
temperance, benevolence, uprightness, public indepeiideuce, 
piety, were in him united with looming and general know- 
ledge, utul a profound aomiaintance with almost every 
branch of medical science. By habits of early rising, and a 
wise economy of timo, he was enabled, in the midst of ardu- 


ous and continual duties, to treasure up and tocommunicato 
a variety of observations peculiarly stamped with utility; 
and all his exertions were animated by a philanthropy 
which caused him to devote one-soventh of his receipts to 
purposes of charity, and dictated his memorable last in- 
junction to his son, * Be indulgent to the poor.* In the year 
1793, when Philadelphia wad ravaged to an unexampled ex- 
tent by the yellow-fever, his services were so much in re- 
quest that his exertions nearly cost him his life. His house 
was filled at all hours with applicants for relief, and his car- 
riage beset in the streets. 

The life of physicians Actively engaged in the study and 
practice of their profession seldom offers much of private 
interest. Dr. Rush’s life may be said to have been devoted 
to mankind; and his history is that of his public duties, his 
professional toils, and his writings. He married, in 1776, 
Miss Julia Stockton, daughter of Judge Stockton, who U 
described as a lady of amiable disposition and cultivated 
mind. Dr. Rush was survived by nine of thirteen children, 
the fruits of this marriago; 

The number of Dr. Rush’s works is considerable ; they 
include a history of the yellow-fever as it appeared in Phila- 
delphia in 1793, and of other epidemics of different years. 
One of his latest works was a ‘Treatise upon the Diseases 
of the Mind.* His last was a letter to Dr. Hosack on the sub- 
ject of hidrophobia, which terrible disease ho considered 
to bo principally seated in the blood-vessels. In 1787 ho 
published an ‘ Inquiry into the Eifects of Public Punibh- 
ments upon Criminals and upon Society,* to which the* miti- 
gation of the Pennsylvanian code is attributed. He also 
edited the works of Sydenham, Cleghorn, Pringle, and 
Hillary. 

The principal papers published at various times by Dr. 
Rush arc collected and comprised in two volumes of ‘ Me- 
dical Inquiries and Observations.* The first of these was 
published at Philadelphia in 1788; the second in 1793. Of 
these volumes, four editions appear to have been published 
in four years. Their contents consist of about thirty separate 
essays, all on subjects of medical interest; each, distin- 
guished by the philosophical character of the author, and 
not a few' interesting to general readers, to moralists, and to 
statesmen. The essays ‘On the State of Medicine among 
the Indians;* ‘On the Intlucnco of the Military and Politi- 
cal Events of the American Revolution upon the Human 
Body;' ‘On the Influence of Physical Causes upon the 
Moral Faculty;* and ‘On the State of tho Mind and Body 
in Old Age,* are strongly indicative of the observing and re- 
flecting habits of the author. Tho account of the climate of 
Pennsylvania presents a model of medical topography, a sub- 
ject at that lime little cultivated. Several of the essays on 
separate diseases, as the Scarlatina Anginosa, the Cholera of 
Infants, the Inlluenza, &c., are distinguished by accuracy 
of remark and a well exercised judgment. The essay ‘On 
the ElTecls of Spirituous Liquors on the Human Body* 
contains the strongest original arguments that could be em- 
ployed by tho most zealous advocate of temperance ; and in 
the ‘Inquiry concerniii^ the Causes and Cure of Consump- 
tion * W'c recognise the doclriiie of the general or con- 
stitutional origin of that fatal disorder, subsequently 
supported by Dr. Beddoes, but more recently and moro 
distinctly and ably illustrated by Sir James Clark. 
Tho celebrated doctrine so often and so eloquently ex- 
pounded by the late Mr. Abcrnethy, of the * Constitutional 
Origin of many Local Diseases,* is very perspicuously an- 
nounced in Dr. Rush's ‘Inquiry into the Causes and Cure 
of Sore Legs.* There are indeed few volumes in medical 
literature which will better repay the perusal of the student 
than those of Dr. Rush. Large and enlightened views of 
tho causes of disease, minute observations of its phenomena, 
and sagacious principles of cure, are oontained in all the 
writings of this distinguished physician, combined with in- 
dications of his having possessed* all the virtues that could 
animate and adorn the profe:>sion to which he belonged. 

(Thomson's Annals qf Philosophy^ vol. j. ; Encyclopaedia 
Americana, vol. ii. ; Diss, Pkys, Inaug., De Coctione Cibo- 
rnm, &c., Edin., 1768; Amer. Med. and Philos, Register^ 
vol. iv. ; Chalmers, Biog. Diet., vol. xxvi. ; Diet, des Sci- 
ences Midicales ; Biog. Med., vol. vii.) 

RUSH-BEARING, another name in some parts of 
England for the counlr}; wake. It appears that in antient 
times the parishioners brought rushes at the Feast of Dedi- 
cation, wherewith to strew the church, and from that cir- 
cumstance the festivity itself obtained the name of Rus^ 
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bearing. TIio country wake occurs by ibis name in tho , 
glossary of the Lancashire diatect» and Kush-bearing is still 
the common name in many villages in Lancashire for this 
annual festivity. In the parish accompts of St. Margaret’s. 
Westminster, is this ileni, undfer tho year 1544:— 'Paid fur 
rushes against the Dedication Day, which is always the first 
Sunday of October, U. bd' Notices of the custom of Rush- 
bearing, as still used in various parts of Derbyshire, will be 
found in Glover's ‘ History and Gazetteer’ of that county, 
vol. i., pp. 25U, 260. (Brand’s Popular Antiq,, vol. i., p. 436 ; 
Nares’s Glossary.) 

RUSHES are well-known plants which appear in all 
soils, especially those which are fertile, when the water 
which cannot be evaporated remains in a stagnant state 
under the surface. They are most common on moist mea- 
dows with a retentive subsoil ; and as they not only occupy 
a space which might produce good herbage, but also greatly 
deteriorate the hay with which they are mixed, every means 
to destroy them are employed by industrious farmers. For- 
merly in this, as in most other instances of defect in the soil, 
only a temporary remedy was generally thought of. The rushes 
were mown down at particular times of the year, alkaline ashes 
and salt were spread over them, and, in some cases, they were 
dostroyedby pouring boiling water on the roots. But all these 
only killed the individual rushes, without removing the 
immediate cause of them, or correcting the stagnation of 
water which invariably reproduced them. The only effec- 
tual cure for rushy grounds is a complete system of drain- 
ing. The truth of this assertion is so generally admitted, 
tliat it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. Wherever the land 
can be effectually under-drained, rushes will generally disap- 
pear as by magic. If they arc strongly establi.shed in the soil, 
it may take some time before they completely die away, even 
after drainage, at least in pastures wliich are not broken up ; 
but if the land is ploughed and has a proper tillage, they 
will not survive the first )ear. In rich old meadows, which 
it would not be prudent to plough up, they may be destroyed 
by mowing them when they are in bloom, and immediately 
spreading ashes or salt over the place where they grew. This 
repeated twice will clear the ground entirely! and the drain- 
ing will prevent their reappearing. 

In heavy grounds which have been laid up in high stitches 
without thoroughly draining the land, and sown with 
grass-seeds to remain in pasture two or three years, it 
is not uncommon to see every interval between the 
stitches filled with rushes, esiiecially if the laud be re- 
duced in fertility by overcropping. This indicates a wet 
subsoil, and suggests under-draining ; but the rushes are 
often caubcil by the very roundness of the stitches, which 
is supposed to keep the land dry, but which accumulates 
the water in the furrows. If the laud had been laid quite 
Hat, it might have been too wet to produce good crops of 
wheat, but rushes would not have appeared. In very flat 
meadows rushes are only found where tho land lies very 
low, with an impervious subsoil, or a want of inclination in 
the surface to carry off the superfluous water. What might 
at first sight be considered as on anomaly, is yet perfectly 
true — no rushes are found in the best water-meadows, 
although they are for a considerable portion of the year en- 
tirely soaked in water ; but the water is never allowed to 
stagnate for a moment, and is always kept running on and 
oflT. 

The great advantage which has been obtained by the 
system of thoroughly draining compact soils, or those which 
rest on impervious subsoils, has induced proprietors and 
farmers of land to employ their capital in this most certain 
of all improvements, and the consequence will be, that in 
a few years the question as to the mode of destroying 
rushes will no longer be heard ; and they will only be seen 
in those low and unprofitable spots from which the water 
cannot be drawn off by drains, and where they will supply 
some small resource to the maker of mats and the repairer 
of rush-bottomed chairs. 

RUSHWORTH, JOHN, is said by Anthony Wood 
to have been born in Northumberland about 1607f of agood 
family* and to have studied for a short time at Oxfbrd, 
where however he did not remain long enough to be matri- 
culated. Coming up to London, he entered himself of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and was called to tho bar; but it dues not appear 
that he ever practised. So early at least as the year 1630, he 
began, according to his own account (in the preface to the 
first ^volume of his Historical Collections) to attend in the 
Star* Chamber, the Court of Honour, the Exchequer cham- 


ber, tho council, and other places, whenever any matter of 
importance was in question, and to take notes of the. pro- 
ceedings; and in this way his time seems to ha\e been 
wholly occupied. When the first parliament of 16-40 aa- 
somblod, he eagerly embraced the opportunity of being pn- 
sent at the debates and conferences of the two houses ; and 
after its dissolution he proceeded to the north, the scene of 
tho Scottish invasion, where he witnessed the fight of New- 
burn, and afterwards found admission to the meetings of the 
great council at York and of the commissioners at Hi\)pon. 
When the Long Parliament met, in November, Rushwurth 
was appointed assistant to Henry Elsynge, Esq., clerk to 
the house of commons; and by tho opportunities which he 
enjo\ed in this situation, he was enabled to make ample 
collections relating to all tho most interesting public trans- 
actions of the time. It appears to have been his practice to 
take down in a species of short-hand whatever was said in 
the house which ho thought worth preserving. Thus, he 
tells us himself, that on the evening of the day on which tho 
king made his attempt to seize the five members, ' his ma- 
jesty sent for Mr. Rush worth, the clerk, whom he observed 
to take his speech in characters, requiring a copy of it; who 
pleading in excuse how Mr. Neville was committed to tho 
Tower for telling his majesty what was spoken in the house, 
he smartly replied, ** I ask you not to tell me what was said 
by any member, but what I said myself;” upon which a 
copy being transcribed, it came out in print next morning, 
by the king's order.’ 

But besides his services as clerk and reporter, after the 
king had left London, Rusliwortli (being, it would appear, a 
good horseman) was the person usually employed to cany 
addresses and other communications from the house to Ins 
majesty; and Wood records that on tlioso occasions he was 
wont to perform the journey to York in twenty-four hours. 
At a somewhat later date ho appears to have been in like 
manner entrusted to convey the messages of the house to 
their general, Ksrc.k. On the Ulhof June, 1643, the house 
ordered * That the mare and young horse belonging to Mr. 
Endyrnion Porter, lalcdy brought up from Enfield to Lon- 
don, be forthwith delivered to Mr. John Rushworth, to bo 
employed in the servico of the parliament in sending 
mobsuges between this house and the Lord-General.’ 
On a subsequent day it was further resolved that he 
should be reconimeuded to the committee of the house for 
excise, and to the treasurers and commissioners, to be em- 
ployed in some office or place suitable to his condition and 
the recommendation of the house, ' towards a recompense of 
the several services ho hath done for the kingdom.’ It is 
not known however that he derived any substantial benefit 
from this vote. 

In 1643 he took the covenant with most of his party. In 
1G4.5, when the command of the parliamentary forces was 
given to Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was his near relation, 
Rushworth was appointed his secretary; and from this lime 
he was principally with the army, til) Fairfax’s resignation 
of his command in 1650. Being at Oxford in Fairlux’s suite 
in 1649, ho received from the university the degree of M.A. 
Having returned to Loudon and taken up his residence in 
Lincoln’s Inn, he was, in 1652, appointed one of the eom- 
millee for the reform of the common law. The next time 
we hear of liim is as one of the members for Berwick in 
Cromweirs lust parliament, winch met in January, 165K ; 
and he again sat for the same borough in that which re- 
stored Charles II., in April, 1660. The overthrow of tho 
Protectorate however was fatal to Rushworth’s rising for- 
tunes. We have seen the^zeal with which he served tho 
republican party ; and there ran be no doubt that this was 
the side to which he was heart and soul attached ; he hatl 
submitted the first volume of his * Historical Collections,' 
in manuscript, to Oliver Cromwell ; and when it appeared in 
print it was ushered in by a dedication in very high-flown 
terms to the new Protector Richard. When the king came 
back, Rushworth withdrew this unlucky dedication ; and 
he also made a modest attempt to conciliate Charles by pre- 
senting' to him some registers of tho Privy Council which 
had fallen into his hands. Thanks were formally returned 
to him in tho king’s name for the books, but he received no 
encouragement to expect any further evidence of tho royal 
favour. 

Rusliworth had not, like many of his party, taken advan- 
tage of his opportunities and of the appointments he hai 
held, to secure a fortune to himself out of the misfortunog 
of his country, and ho was now probably in rather straight- 
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ened circunistancos. When Sir Orlando Bridgeman was 
made lord keeper however, in 1677, he appointed Rush- 
worth his secretary; and wo find him sitting again for Ber- 
wick, both in the parliament which met in March, 1679, and 
also in that which met at Oxford in 1681. But after this.it 
is stated, he lived in retirement and obscurity ; till, in 1684, 
he was arrested for debt and sent to the King’s Bench 
prison, where he remained till he died, on the 12tli of May, 
1690. He had latterly taken to drinking to drown care, 
and his mind and memory were nearly gone for some time 
before he died. 

Rushworth left several daughters, ‘ virtuous women/ says 
Anthony Wood, ‘of which one was married to Sir Franc. 
Vane, of the North.* 

The first part, in one volume folio, of Rushworth*s * His- 
torical Collections of Private Passages of State, Weighty 
Matters in Law, and Remarkable Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment,’ embraces the space from 1618 to 1629, and was pub- 
lished in 1659. It was reprinted clandestinely in 1675, and 
also again in 1682. Part second, in two volumes, extending 
from 1629 to 1640, appeared in 1080; and that same year 
Rushworth also published, in one volume folio, his account 
of the Trial of the Earl of Strafford, which is now consi- 
dered as forming the eighth volume of his ‘ Historical Col- 
lections.* The remaining parts of that work were left ready 
for the press at his death; and part third, in two volumes, 
extending from 1640 to 1645, appeared in 1692 ; part fourth, 
also in two volumes, and coming down to 1648, in 1701. All 
the seven volumes, together with Strafford’s Trial, were re- 
printed in 1721. Rushworth’s intention, as he states in the 
preface to his second volume, had been to bring down the 
work to the dissolution of the Long Parliament in 1653. 

Of the importance of this active and industrious com- 
piler's labours, and of the value of what he has be(|uealhed 
to us, there can be no doubt. His collection oontains an 
immense number of papers and notices now nowhere else 
to be foun*l, and many which never wx‘re to be found else- 
where. And it may also he admitted that the promise of 
perfect impartiality with which he sets out, is upon the 
whole as well kept as wo have any right to expect that it 
should be. The book however was loudly cried out against 
for its unfairness, its positive falsehoods and inventions, as 
well as its omissions and suppressions, by the high church 
and Tory party on iho appearance of the first volume. An 
elaborate exposition of the grounds of those charges (which 
however are very unsatisfactorily made out after all) may 
bo found in the long introduction to Nalson’s * Impartial 
Collection of the Great Affairs of State from the beginning 
of the Scotch Rebellion in the year 1639;’ which indeed 
was professedly published ‘ by his majesty’s special com- 
mand,* in opposition to Rushworth’s work, but of which, al- 
though it was intended to come down to the death of Charles 
I., no more than two volumes ever appeared, tho first in 
1682, the second in 1683, carrying the history no farther 
than to January, 1642. 

RUSSELL, LORD WILLIAM, was born in Seolem- 
ber, 1039 : his ancestors were early possessed of landcu pro- 
perty in Dorsetshire. We find John Russell in l'22i the 
constable ofCorfe Castle, and hi.s descendants subsequently 
filling honorable situations: one of them, Sir John Russell, 
was Speaker of tho House of Commons in the second and 
tenth year of Henry VI. A fortunate occurrence raised 
this farnilv to wealth and honour: in 1506 Philip, arch- 
duke of Austria, haviii|^ been driven by a storm into the 
port of Weymouth, was nospitably entertained by Sir Tho- 
mas Trenchard, a ncighbouriflg country gentleman' and 
Sir Thomas, knowing that tho then head of the Russell 
family had travelled and was a good linguist, invited him to 
meet his unexpected gyest. During this visit Mr. Russell 
so pleased tho archduke that he recommended him to the 
king, by whom he was appointed one of the gentlemen of 
the Privy Chamber. * He afterwards attended Henry Vlll. 
in his expedition in Franco, and was present at the taking 
of Therouenne atidTournay. In 1522 he was knighted by 
the earl of Surrey for his seiTices at the taking of Morlaix 
in Bretagne, and was created Lord Russell in 1539.’ The 
lands of the abbey at Tavistock and of the dissolved monas- 
tery at Woburn were afterwards conferred upon him, and 
he was made earl of Bedford. {Life qf Lord BusselL by his 
d<;scei)dant Lord John Russell, from whose work the prin- 
cipal part of this article is derived.) 

lie died in 1555, and was succeeded by Francis, the se- 
cond earl, who left no issue. The title now passed to the 


only son of Sir William Rus?ell, by name Francis, who is 
known among other things for his drainage of the fens of 
Lincolnsliire by the Bedford level. He died in 1641, and 
was succeeded by William Russell, who married Lady 
Anno Carr, daughter of the countess of Somerset, known 
for iier participation in Sir Thomas Overbury's murder, and 
had issue, three daughters and seven sons, of whom Lord 
Russell, the subject of this memoir, was the third. The 
eldest died an infant, and the second in 1678. 

Russell was educated at Cambridge, afterwards resided 
at Augsburg, spent a considerable time in different parts of 
the Continent, returned to England at the Restoration, and 
was elected member for Tavistock. He married, in 1669, 
Rachel Wriothesly, second daughter of the earl of South- 
ampton, and widow of Lord Vaughan, tho eldest son of 
Lord Carberry, a woman distinguished for ardent and 
tender affection, pious, rellecting, firm, and courageous; 
alike exemplary in prosperity and adversity, when observed 
by multitudes or bidden in retirement. 

In tho company of his excellent wife Russell w'ould have 
continued to enjoy without interruption all the happiness o, 
a private life, had tho government been conducted with 
security and honour. But his indignation and fears being 
awakened by the hypocrisy and shameless venality of 
Charles II., and the avowed desire of the Duke of York to 
restore the Roman Catholic religion, he entered the lists of 
political contention, ranging himself with the defenders of 
Protestantism and the opponents of the king’s devices. He 
gave great strength to the popular cause ; * I never knew,’ 
says Burnet, ‘ any roan have so entire credit with the nation 
as he had. lie quickly got out of some of tho disorders 
into which the court had drawn him, and ever after that his 
life was unblemished in all respects. Ho had from liis first 
edupation an inclination to favour tho nonconformists, and 
wished the laws could have been made easier to them, or 
they more pliant to tlxe law. He was a slow man and of 
little discourse; but ho had a true judgment when he con- 
sidered things at his own leisure. Ilis undorsianding was 
not defective, but his virtues were so eminent that they 
would have more than balanced real defects if any had been 
found in the other.* Lord Cuvondisli, Sir W, Coventry, 
Colonel Birch, Mr. Powle. and Mr. Littleton were tho prin- 
cipal members of the party M'ilh which ho acted, and which, 
by proceeding at first with moderation, gained so great 
an influence in the country, that tho king suddenly pro- 
rogued the parliament, and when it rc-assembled, found 
his opponents so strong that it was hopeless to attempt 
the continuance of the Dutch war. Thus the alli- 
ance with France was dissolved, and the troops by wliicli 
Charles had wished to make himself absolute were dis- 
persed; the Cabal ministry was broken up, and Bucking- 
ham and Shaftesbury were converted into popular leaders. 
The king’s intrigues with France were speedily renewed, 
and engagements entered into, for the performance of which 
he was again to receive a stipulated sum of money. These 
intrigues were further opposed by Russell; the country 
party rccomroondcd war with France, promoted the im- 
peachment of the king’s minister and favourite Lord Dunby, 
and voted tlie exclusion of the Duke of York from tlic suc- 
cession to the throne. These were violent measures, hut they 
vvere justified by the condition of the country, the kincr’s 
baseness, and the fear of despotism and the re-cstabli3i- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion. The struggle augured 
a second civil war, and had Charles, like his successor, at- 
tacked the church as dircctiv as he did the constitution, an 
immediate civil war would have been the probable result ; 
as it was, the foundation of a future revolution was laid. 

Some of the principal Whigs were accused of having con- 
spired to lake the king’s life, to raise a rebellion in the 
country, and to establish the Duke of Monmouth, the king's 
illegitimate son, upon the throne. Tliis was called Ihe 
' Rye-house Plot,’ from the name of a farm near New- 
market, at which it was said that the conspirators agi eed to 
meet, in order to attack and dispose of the king as he re- 
turn^ from Newmarket races. There had doubtless been 
many meetings of disaffected persons. * Of this plot,’ writes 
Mr. Fox (Introductory chapter to Hist of James IL), ‘ it may . 
bo said, much more truly than tho Popish, tliat there was in 
it some truth mixed with much falsehood ; and though 
many circumstances in Kealing’s (one of the informers) ac- 
count are nearly as absurd and ridiculous as those in Oat6s*s, 
it seems probable that there was among some of those ac- 
cused a notion of assassinaiing the king; but whether this 
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notion was ever lipcnod into what may be called a design, 
and much inuro whether it was ever evinced by such an 
overt acl as the law requires for conviction, is very douhiful. 
In regard to the conspiialors of higher ranks, from whom all 
suspicion of participation has been long since done away, 
there is unquestionably reason to believe that they had often 
met and ox)n3ulted, as well for the purpose of ascertaining 
the means they actually possessed, as for that of devising 
others for delivering their country from tlie dreadful ser- 
\iiudo into which it had fallen; and thus far their conduct 
appears clearly to have been laudable.* The court ascribed 
the king’s safety to his return from Nevvinarkel somewhat . 
oaiiier than was expected, and prepared to take advantage 
of the opening which now offered for the nnuihilulion of 
their political adversaries. Russell, Essex, Sidney, and a 
number of less important persons were immediately com- 
muted to the Tower. Some wore convicted and executed 
before Russell was brought to the bur. On the I3th of 
July, 1043, he took his trial at the Old Bailey for high trea- 
son. lie was indicted ‘ for conspiring (he death of the king, 
and con'^iiUing and agreeing to stir up insurrection ; and 
to that end to seize the guards for the preservation of the 
king’s person.* A full account of the proceedings is given 
hv Lord John Russell {.Lifa, p. 184), and in Phillips’s Stafe 
Trials, We believe that, the extent of his error was having 
attended a mooting where a general rising was siioken of, 
and where there was some discourse of the feasibleness of 
seizing the king’s guard. It wa.s not shown that he consented 
to either of these schemes, which were never matured or 
determined on. An illegal construction was put on the 
*25th of .Edward Hi., the statute under which he was in- 
(liclofl. The evidence against him w'as contradictory and 
insutlicieni : no one cdiargo in the indictment was proved: 
but in the nomination of the panel, tlie sheriffs, who were 
creatine's of the court, had secured liis convielioii. He was 
f'uuid guilty and sentenced to death. 

Fimiu th(* time that the sentence was passed till the day 
(if hi> osecuium, he manifested great piety, and mam- 
tinned a dignilicd calmness. He was accompanied to the 
scallolil by Bisliop Burnet and Dean Tillotson. Burnet, 
who likewise atlciidcd him during his imprisoMrnent, ha.s 
written an aceount of liis latter days. He <leli\cred to the 
sherilfs, at the time that he was beheadtul in Lincoln’.s Inn 
Fields, on the 2 Ut of J nly, UiSJ, a paper containing an expla- 
nalion and statement of his conduct. Speaking of those who 
(lied for this plot, Mr. Fox says, ‘ that which is most certain in 
this atfair, is, that they had committed no overt act indicating 
the imagining the king’s death, even according to the most 
strained construction of the statute of Edward 111., mucli 
less was any .sueh act legally proved against them ; and the 
conspiring to le\y war was not treason, except by a recent 
statute of Charles 11., the prosecutions upon which were 
expressly limited lo a certain lime, \Nhich in these cases 
had elapsed ; so that it is impossible hot to assent to the 
opinion of those who have ever stigmatised the coiidemiia- 
tioii and execution of Russell as a most llagrant violation of 
law and justice.* The firm and noble conduct of Lady Rus- 
sell, who attended her husband during his trial to take 
notes and give him assistance, deserves the groate.'it. admira- 
tion. The bitterness of their parting is de.scribcJ in the 
most pathetic terms, and a lasting grief is shown in her 
suhseiiuonl correspondence. She dieil at Southamplou 
llonsof in Scpl. 1723, at the advanced ago of cighly-six. 

We have not mentioned the charge made against I.K)rd 
Rus.sell, in common with Algernon Sidney, and many others 
of less repute, of having received bribes from the French 
government. We believe it to be groundless, as far as tiie 
two persons mentioned are concerned, but we must refer 
those who would inquire into the subject to the more 
lengibened biographies. Lord Russell's character is wholly 
at variance with such an act. As a politician, be appears 
nnilormly disinterested; be was zealous and energetic, 
though not conspicuous for ability, the high public estimation 
ill wliicL he was held being founded upon his sense, his judg- 
ment, and his integrity. ‘ To a severity of public principle 
be united the mildness of domestic afl’ccliou ; he was be- 
loved by his wife end children with sincerity and earnest- 
ness. Lord HiisseU’s son was created duke of Bedford, one { 
of his daughters was married to the duke of Devonshire, 
and another to the duke of Rutland. An act for annulling 
his allainder, which passed in the first year of William and 
Mary, recites that ‘ he was by undue and illegal return of 
jurors, having been refused his lawful challenge to the said 
P. C., No. 1260. 


jurors for want of freehold, and, by partial and impisl con- 
structions of law, wrongfully convicted, altamted.' and ex- 
ecuted for high treason.' Afu-r ihe cxeculions whn h tol- 
luwed the R} e-house Plot, the counlry party had little ;nlhi- 
ence during the remainder of Charles's roign. 

(Lord John Russeirs life of Lord llimrlf, from whii h 
this article is compiled ; Lij^c and Letters of Lachef Ladt/ 
Ilussell; Burnet’s Oim Times; llallam’s Const. Hist.; 
Fox’s Life of James If.; Hume; Bio". Univer., Sic) 
RUSSELU ALEXANDER, was a native of Edinhnvtrh, 
where he received his medical education. Having finished 
. his .studies in the univcri.ity of that city, he came to London, 
and ill the year 17*10 was appointed physician lo the English 
factory at Aleppo. Ha\ ing made him.self master of the Ai abu; 
language, he soon ohlaiiied a pre-eminence o\er all the 
practitioners in the plaec, and was honoured by tlie particu- 
lar friendsliip of the pasha. On his return to England, in 
175 1, he published his ‘ Natural History of Aleppo,’ a valu- 
able and inteio.sling work. It contains a description of the 
city and principal natural productions in its neighbourhood; 
together with an account of the Climate, inhabitants, and 
diseases, and a diary of the progress of the plague in 
1742-3-4. Four \eais after Ihe publication of this work a 
vacancy occurring in St. Thomas’s Hospital, he was elected 
physician to that institution, wiiichollice he retained till his 
death in 1708. 

He was a man of great abilities industry, and humanity. 
He presented several contributions to the Royal ainl 
Medical Societies. A second edition of his * Natural ni'r>- 
toryof Aleppo,* revised, enlarged, and illustrated with nole.s 
by Patrick Russell, lias been tran.slalcd into .several Euro- 
pean languages. 

RUSSELL, PATRICK, brother of Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell, was boi n in Scotland, in the yciir 1726. liis father 
was a lawyer of gr(‘at ciniiienco in the city of Edinburgh, 
and of seven sons whom he brought up, it is reported that 
not one ever gave him a nioment’s disquietude. Wc possess 
no rt'cord of llic early history of Ihe subject of the present 
memoir. It appears however that he completed hi» me- 
dical studies in the University of Edinburgh, and .some 
lime after\vard.s wo find him at Aleppo, re.siding with his 
brother Dr. Alexaiuh r Riissell. On the roluin of the Jii.st- 
iiaincd pinsician to Engt.'ind, Dr. Patrick Russell siuiiN eded 
him as physician to the Jh-ilish factory at Aleppo. It was 
during his residence in this capital that the great plague of 
1760 and the two following years broke out in Syria, and 
the opportunities which it alVorded him of sludjing this dis- 
ease in all its varieties, were not Uirown away on a man of 
bis abililips. IIis quarto work on the plague, wliich was 
published some veins after his return to England, is justly 
esteemed one of the bes^l and most eomplele that ever has 
been written on the subject. It contains an historical and 
medical account of the disease, and treats fully the sub- 
jects of (piarantine, hi/.uretto.s, and the police to be adopted 
in limes of pestilence. He also gave to the public a new 
and very enlarged edition of his brother’s work on Aleppo; 
and in I71)(> published an account of the Indian serpents 
collecled on the coast of Coromandel, eonlainmgdescripiions 
and (Iraw'iiigs of each species, together with exjmriments 
and remarks on their several jioison.s. He died m the year 
J805, and his nnrne will be found among the contributors lo 
the Royal Society and some others. 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE, THE, extends over the norlh- 
easierii part of Europe, over the whole of Northern Asia, 
and tln^north-vvesteni eoa.st of North America. It consisli: 
of Russia in Europe; Gnojiui.v, or Caucasia, Sihkuia, and 
Kamtchvtka 111 Asia; and some settlements on the north- 
west coast of Norlfi America. [NorihAViist Ti* iuiitorv .] 
FIxcluding the lasl-riienlioncd country, the area of tin; 
whole empire, according to a v^cry rough estimate, is 
7,700,000 square mdes, of which 2,110,000 belong lo Eu- 
rope, nearly 5,400,000 are included in Siberia, about 100,000 
in Georgia, and 86,000 in Ihe peninsula of Kamtchatka. 

Europkan Russia comprelieiids the mntli-ea.slern 
portion of that continent, extending from 4.'^ to 71*’ 
N. lat. and from 20*’ to 63** E. long. It is divided 
from Asia by the Ural Mountain.^, wlijch begin on the 
pmiiiisula which lies opposite the island of Nova Zem- 
bla, east of the Strait of Waigatz, and extend in a 
southern direction lo 54° N. lat,,' where ihey divide into 
three ranges. [Ural Mountains.] From this point, 
the river Ural, which rise?, between the two most eastern 
ranges, is considered to form the boundary-line until it fulls 
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into the Caspian Sea. It is however to bo observed that 
the political division of Russia dues not in its whole extent 
coincide with this boundary which has been adopted by 
geographers, and that a portion of the two governments of 
Perm and Orenburg extend to tlio east of ibis line, and 
may tberefore bo considered as lying in Asia. From the 
mouth of the river Ural ihc boundary runs along the north- 
western shore of the Caspian Sea to the embouchure of the 
river Kooma. At this point begins the southern boundary- 
line, which runs along the course of that river to 45** £. 
long., and then nearly north to the river Manyteb, whose 
cou rse it follows to 41** .?0'E. long., whence it continues nearly 
due west to the Sea of Azof, and chiefly along the course of 
the river leia. By this line Caucasia, or the two governments 
of Caucasus and Grusia or Georgia, arc separated from 
Russia in Europe. The remainder of the southern boun- 
dary is formed by the Sea of Azof, (he Straits of Yenikalc, 
and the Black Sea. Near its western boundary Russia ex- 
tends to the banks of the Danube, which forms the boun- 
dary hotwoen it and Turkey as far as the mouth of the river 
Priitli (near 28® E. long.). The Pruth divides Russia and 
Turkey nearly to its source in the Carpathian Mountains. 
Russia then begins to border on the kingdom of Galicia, a 
portion of the Austrian empiro, from which it i.s not sepa- 
rated by any natural boundary.*' Whero it touches tho 
kingdom of Poland, which at present is to be considered as 
an appendage of Russia, tho rivers Bug and Niemcn con- 
stitute the boundary-line, but betw'cen them there is a tract 
in which the boundary is indicated partly by the river 
Narew, an ailluentof the Vistula, and partly by an imaginary 
line. North of the river Ntemcii, Russia border^ on Prussia, 
from which it is .separated by an imaginary line. Farther 
north it comes up to the Baltic, surrounding the Gulfs of 
Riga and Finland, and alrelching along that of Bothnia to 
Us norihem extremity (CG® N. lat.). Farther north it 
borders on Sweden and Norway. It is separated from 
Sweden by ilie lower course of the river Tornea, and fartbei 
nortli by its alllucnt tho Muonio. The boundary between 
Russia and Norway is partly formed by the watershed be- 
tween the Gulf of Bothnia, and partly by tlie course of the 
liver Tana. A small part of Norway exiunds east of the 
river Tana. On (he north, Russia is washed by the Arctic 
Ocean, which here forms tho extensive gulf called the 
White Sea. Tho countiies included within this boundaiy- 
liiu*, according to a very rough estimate, occupy an area of 
2,110,000 square miles. 

Surface , — The whole surface of Russia may with ] ro- 
priety be con.sidered one extensive plain. If the Ural 
Mountains, which extend along its eastern border, and a 
mountain tract in the peninsula of the Crimea [Cuimua] are 
excepted, there is not in this immense extent of country an 
eminence which rises more than 500 feet above it base, or 
more than 1100 feet above the sea-lcvd. Tho watershed 
which divides tho rivers that How to the Arctic Ocean, 
tho Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian Sea, is not 
formed, as in Western Europe, by mountains, but by tracts 
of edevated ground, the summits of which extend in wide 
and nearly level ))laiiis, and whoso declivities form long and 
generally imperceptible slopes. The plains themselves are 
covered either with bogs and swamps or with forests, and in 
other parts they are dry and woodless tracts called steppes. 

In tracing this watershed, wo begin on the west. Almost 
on the bunks of the river Bug, which separates Poland 
from Russia, between 51® 30' and 53" N. lat, there is a 
plain which is flat, and the rivers and watercourses have so 
little fall as to. render them unfit to carry off the accumu- 
lated water. The whole plain therefore is nearly a continu- 
ous swamp, covered with trees, especially firs. It contains 
the sources of several atHuents of the Dnieper and Vistula. 
On both sides of 52® N*. lat. it extends from 24® to 30* 
E. long., a distance of 240 miles, and renders the country on 
both sides of the river Pripec almost impassable. This 
portion of tho watershed is called tho Swamps of Pinsk 
and Ratnor. Tho swampy ground extends foi'ther north, 
between the affluents of the Niemcn and Dnieper, to 55® 30' 
N. lat., and terminates on the banks of the Diina between 
Polotsk and Drooya. In these parts however the swamps 
are only from 100 to 50 miles in width, and arc frequently 
interrupted by tracts of drier and more elevated laud. On the 
east of tho northern extremity of these swamps, betwdbn 
54® 30' and 5.5® 30' N. lat., there is a more elevated country 
with a very broken surface, and containing numerous rocky 
hills, between which many lakes occur. The south- 


eastern edge of Ibis tract seems to lie close to tho course 
of the river Dnieper, from its source till it turns southward 
at the town of Orsna. From this elevated tract, which sepa- 
rates the upper courses of the rivers Dnieper and Diina, the 
I watershed extends northward over the eastern portions of 
j tho governments of Vitepsk and Pskow, where it doscends 
in low ridges to the lakes of Peipus and Ilmen. The most 
elevated part of this tract probably attains 1000 feet above 
the sea, as the town of Mujaisk on the Moskwa is more 
than 700 feet above it. Tho watershed hitherto noticed 
divides the rivers that ffow into the Baltic from those which 
run into the Black Sea. At this point however it divides, 
and forms two watersheds, of which one runs north-east 
between the watercourses that fall into tho White Sea and 
those which run into the Caspian Sea, and the other runs 
I south-east between the rivers which flow to tho Caspian and 
I those which fall into the Black Sea. 

The north-eastern watershed begins in the hilly region of 
Valdai, which contains the source of the Volga, the largest 
river of Europe. It lies contiguous to the region just de- 
scribed, beginning on the west between tho sources of the 
river Pula, which falls into the lako of Ilmen, and extending 
north-east to the river Msta. In this direction it occupie.s 
hardly more than 90 miles, but extends from north- wi'st to 
south-east, between Novgorod and Vishnci Vololshok, more 
than 120 miles. The country rises from the north-west and 
south-Hiast with a gradual slope, and at the town of Valdai 
attains an elevation of about 870 feet. On the most elevated 
portion of it there are steep and rocky hills, which however 
do not attain a great elevation above their base, as the 
bighest of them, the PopowaGora, according to Humboldt, 
does not exceed 934 feet above the sea-level. As this region 
was formerly covered with a continuous forest, it is also 
known by the name of the forest of Volkhunsk. From the 
banks of the river Msta the w^atershed extends northward 
towards the isthmus which divides tho great lakes of Ladoga 
and Onega, but it does not reach it, as it turns again to the 
north-east, and remains about 20 or 25 miles from the 
southern extremity of lake Onega, running between it'' 
banks and the lake called Bielo Oscro (While Lako). Hav- 
ing passed between these lakes, it suddenly turns to the 
south, and approaches tho'banks of the Volga (40® E. long.) 
wuhin about (iO miles. Between the river Msta and 40'^ 
K. long, the watershed seems to be much lower than on the 
hilly region of Valdai, as is proved by the facility with 
which canals have been made across it to unite the rivers 
which fall into the lake of Onega or into tlicDwina with the 
affluents of the Volga. The nioie elevated tract, with 
Us vei y gradual slopes, does not seem to exceed *20 miles in 
width, and is entirely covered with forests. From 40® E. 
long., or from between the towns of Vologda on the north 
and Yaroslav on the south, the watershed exlen<ls eastward 
near 59® N. lat, between tho affluents of the Dwina and 
those of the Volga, to 50® E. long., whence i(.jdecliMc.s to the 
iiorlh-OHSt and reaches the Ural Mountains near 59“ E.long. 
and Cl® 30' N. lat., between the sources of the rivers Pet- 
shora and Kolva ; the latter is a branch of the Kama, an afflu- 
ent of the Volga. East of 40® E. long, no hilly region seems 
to occur on the more elevated part of it; but the watershed 
rises from soiiili and north with u very gentle slope formed by 
broad-backed ridges, which extend belw'ecn the watercourses 
until they sink gradually to tho level plains which extend 
along the large rivers. The whole region however ''is very 
imperfectly known, being covered with interminable forests 
of pines and firs, and nearly uninhabited. This largo trad 
of country is now called by geographers uwallL 

The south-eastern watershed begins likewise in the clo- 
vHied hilly region which separates the upper courses of the 
Diina and Dnieper, and runs for some distance close to tho 
banks of tho last-mentioned river, so that tho river Moskwa, 
which originates in these parts, runs eastward to the Oka, 
an affluent of the Volga. It continues in a nearly southern 
course from 55® to 52® 30', and up to 53® 30' seems ^o con- 
sist of a broad-hacked swell, which is covered with forests. 
Between 53® 30' and 52® 30' it expands in wide and nearly 
level plains, which occupy perhaps 100 miles in breadth, and 
extend over the central provinces of Russia eastward Op to 
the banks of tho river Volga, between 52® and 53® 30' N. lat., 
in an eastern direction. These plains do not probablv rise 
more than 800 feet above the sea-Ibvel, and are chiefly 
woodless, though in some of the numerous depressions trees 
of stunted growth are frenitcnt. “Where the watershecK 
approaches the banks of tho Volga, in the southern districts 
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of the government of Simbirsk, it forms an elevated ridge, 
but small in width, which runs eastward, and compels the 
river to make a bend at Samara (near 53® N. lat.). On ibo 
eastern bank of the river a similar ridge rises, which en- 
closes the river Sock, and continues in an eastern direction 
until it joins the Obstshei Sirt, or western branch of the Ural 
Mountains, near 56® E. long., not far from the place where 
tho Bialayu, an aiUuont of the Kama, turns northward. 
That portion of the ridge which lies east of the Volga con- 
sists of sandy hills almost without vegetation, and partakes 
largely of the nature of tho steppes which lie south of it. 
This watershed encloses the wide ba^in of the upper courso 
of the Volga on the south, and divides it from the rivers 
which run southward and unite with the Dnieper and the 
Don. 

Besides these two lines of watershed which cross Russia 
from west to cast, there is in the southern provinces an ele- 
vated tract, tho base of which is granite, and which traverses 
it in the same direction, but does not form a watershed, be- 
ing broken through by several large rivers. At its western 
extremity it is connected with the eastern offsets of the 
Carpathian Moubtains, which extend over tho north-western 
portion of tho government of Kishineff, or Bessarabia, and 
advance as far south as the town of Kishineff. From these 
ridges the elevated tract extends eastward, occupying on the 
hanks of the river Dniester the whole space between Yam- 
pol and Diibossary, and rendering this part of the liver 
unfit for navigation by forming rapids and falls. Farther 
cast, on tho bunks of the Bug, it occurs near Olviopol, and 
on those of the Ingool, an attluent of the Hug, between 
Yelisuvetgrad and Bobriiictz. It continues eastward to the 
Diiioper, which is compelled by it to make tho great bend 
eastward between 47®and li)°N.lat.,and in which it produces 
the Poroges, or twelve waterfalls of Ekaleriiioslaw. From 
this place it declines more to the south, and extending along 
the banks of the Koiiskaya, an altluent of the Dnieper, it ap- 
proaches the Sea of Azof, where it terminates, according to 
Pallas, on the banks of tlic river Berda. But it is supposed 
that it continues from Ekaterinonlaw in a more eastern 
direction, and fills up the great eastei*^i bend of the river 
Don which occurs between 43® and 50® N. lat. 

<SiO«7.— Russia has a much greater variety of soil than any 
other country of Europe. Some very extensive tracts are 
hardly more adapted for agriculture than the great African 
do&erl; while others in feriility may be compared with those 
coil nines without the tropics which are most fiivoured by 
nature. In taking this survey of Russia, we begin from 
tho north-east, 

Betwocn the northern portion of llio Ural Mountains on 
tho cast and the river Mezen on the west, is ilie region of 
the tundras', which extend from the coast to 64® N. lat. 
Climate and soil render this region unfit for cultivation. It 
is mostly a plain covered with moss, which, for eight or nine 
months, is frozen, and, tho remainder of the year, is so 
saturated with water as to bo rendered impassable. In some 
places bushes occur, which bear berries. The few inhabi- 
tants live on fish, which is very plentiful in the rivers, and 
clothe themselves with the skins of the wild animals which 
haunt those regions. The skins also supply au article of 
tratlic, for which they obtain small quantities of corn, which 
is brought from the countries south of the uwaili by the 
river Pechora. ’ I 

To the south and w'est of tho tundras extends the largpt ' 
forest in Europe, if not on the whole globe. Tliis region 
occupies tho country on both sides of llie upper course of 
the Pechora, and all those which lie within the basin of tho 
Dwina and its great branches tho Sukhona and Vychegda, 
According to official statements, the forests cover 150,000 
square miles. They consist almost exclusively of different 
kinds of pines, especially Pihus picea and Pinus sytves- 
iris: and of firs, larch, and birch. Only a few spots 
in this country aro cultivated, and produce rye, barley, 
oats, and peas, as well as hemp and flax. But as the sum- 
mer is very short, and, during this season, tho weather very 
unsettled, fogs and sain being very frequent, the crops fre- 
quently fail, and they only yield from three to five times 
the seed. Hard frost continues from the end of October 
TO the end of April. The scanty population is mostly oc- 
cupied in bringing the produce of the forests to market, 
especially to Arahangel. This region extends westward to 
tho river Onega, and southward to the uwallU Ibo northern 
declivity of which, chiofiy occupied by swamps, but well 
wooded, belongs to it. It comprehends the western portion 


of the government of Arkhansrel and tho whole of Vo- 
logda. 

West of the river Onega begins the region of rocks and 
lakes. It extends over the immense tract which lies between 
the gulfs of Finland and of Bothnia on tho west and south 
and the White Sea on tho north-cast, and which is called 
by modern geographers tho Isthmus of Finland. A lino 
drawn from the mouth of tho river Neva across the southern 
portion of the lake of Ladoga, and the southern hhorcs of 
that of Onega to the lake of Latsha, indicates the southern 
boundary of this region; nnd another, drawn from the tuwu 
of Uleaborg, on the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, to the m- 
nennost recess of the Gulf of Kandalaskaya, separates it fioiii 
Russian Lapland. This region extends from cast to west 
about 500 miles, and from south to norlli more than 400 
miles, and considerably exceeds the British Islands in extent. 
It has a much more broken siirfaco than any other portion 
of Russia of equal extent. The northern portion, as far as 
65® 30', IS level ; at least it docs not contain any continuous 
ridge of hills, and here the watershed is found to rise gradu- 
ally, but not to a great elevation. Near 65“ 30' N. lat. and 
30® E. long, a ridge of hills rises, which runs south to 64“ 
N. lat., where it divides into two ridges, of which that 
which runs cast divides the waters that fall into the White 
Sea from those that run to the lakes of Ladoga and Onc^a. 
After having passed the last- mentioned lake at a short tl.s- 
tance. it approaches tho banka of the Onega river, and then 
turns to the south-west, and terminates in that direction 
not far from the south-eastern shores of the lake. It is 
called the Mountains of Masielka (girdle), and, properly 
speaking, is only a huge swell of elevated ground with a 
broad-backed summit. It consists chiofiy of sand-hilJs ; but 
in some parts granite appears, and in such places the de- 
clivity is steep. The ridge which runs westward is mainly 
composed of granite, but it is of inconsiderable elevation, and 
grows lower as it approaches the Gulf of Bothnia, sinking 
d<iwn to the level ground at a considerable distance from the 
shores. The country surrounded by these two ndges, 
the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, the river Neva, the lake 
of Ladoga, the river Swir, and the lake of Onega, has a 
rocky subsoil; and in many places the rocks n\se above the 
surface, and constitute hills. They never form an extensive 
mass, but only low and narrow ridges, which alternate with 
wide and deep depressions, the greater part of which aro 
filled up with lakes. It is supposed that oiio-fourth of tho 
surface is covered with water. The general burfaco of the 
country appeals to be lowest towards tho cast, north of iho 
lake of Ladoga, whore it probably does not atlaia'ZOO feet 
above tln^ca- level, and is less interspersed with rocks and 
lakes. But in approaching 30“ £. long, it rises considerably. 
The lake of Saima, which lies towards tho southern extre- 
mity of this rocky region, and is only divided by an isthmus, 
somewhat mure t ban 20 miles wide, from the Gulf of F inland, 
is said to he 300 feet above the sea-level ; and iho numerous 
cataracts of tho river Voxa, or Vuoxen, by which its watcis 
arc carried to the lake of Ladoga, support this assertion. 1 f 
we consider that tho lake of Saima receives the water.s of 
numerous other lakes of various size, which extend in a line 
northward to 63“ 30' N. lat., a distance of 180 miles, and 
that the tdiannels by which they send their waters dow'ii- 
ward have a very rapid course, and in some places form 
cataracts, it is not improbable that the general level of the 
country that surrounds the lake of Piclisyarvi, which is the 
most northern of them, may be 600 or 700 feet above the 
sea-level. The system of lakes which follows next to the 
westward is called, from the largest of them, that of Paiaiia. 
Tho country along the shores of this lake is called Tavas- 
teland, and is considered the most elevated portion of Fin- 
land; its general level is estimated to be 400 feet above 
tho sea, oven towards the south, where the river Kyraneiic, 
which issues from the lake of PaVana, descends with nu- 
merous cataracts to the Gulf of Finland. The country 
seems not to be lower east of 24® E. long,, until it approadics 
the Gulf of Bothnia within about 40 miles, to which it 
gradually descends in a rather gentle slope. The rocky 
elevations which divide the lakes from one another occupy 
only a small space, as level tracts, usually of considerable 
extent, lie between their declivities and the water-edge. 
The hills rise to different elevations, from 200 to 600 
or 800 feet above tbeir base, and frequenlly take tho most 
fantastical shapes/ Many of their declivities arc covered 
I with trees. All the northern shores of the Gulf of Finland, 
I and the eastern shore of the Gulf of Bothnia, as far north 
‘ 2 H 2 
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as 04® N. lat., arc high and rocky, especially the former. 
They are also lined with numerous rocks and small islands, 
which render the navigation dilliciilt and dangerous; but 
good harbours and antdioragc arc found about these islands. 
Tliough the counlry rises as we proiu cd from east to west, 
the ciimale improves in the same degree, and vegetation 
and pultivalion nl>o. In the counlry surrounding llie lake 
of Onega the winters arc nearly as severe as on the Dvvina 
in those districts where the Sukhona and V)chcgda unite, 
and the soil principally consists ^yf a niixlnre of clay and 
sand, in which the latter predominates. The cold and wet 
season is long, and rt'iiders the crops very uncertain; and 
owing to the poverty of the soil, agriculture is very limited. 
Rye. huckwlieat, oats, and barley am cultivated in some 
places, and also lieinp and Ilux, but by far the greatest ])art is 
still in a natural state. Pino-forests still cover more than 
nine-tenths of the country, perhaps not less than do, 000 
square miles. There are tew cattle in these districts, owing 
to the want of meadows, and the ditticulty of maintaining 
them through a winter which lasts eight or nine months. But 
tlje more rocky country farther west contains extensive 
meadows along the banks of the lakes, and the rearing of 
cattle and the management of the dairy form the principal 
branches of rural economy. Agriculturo is also much more at- 
tended to ; and in addition to the grains which are culti\ated 
farther east, some wheat is produced. Many tracts which 
are covered with bogs ])reserve the ice under their surface 
late in sumnier, and are the cause of niglit-frosts being felt 
to the end of May or the beginning of June. The climate 
is e.vtreinely wel, and much snow tails during the winter. 
A sudden thaw frequently fills the hasin^uf the lakes to 
such a degree that the water ruse.s several feet above the 
adjacent country, damages the winter emps, and renders 
the fields incapable of being cultivated ioi summer crops. 
With all these disadvantages, the western portion of this 
rocky country, Tuvasteland, exports annually a considerable 
quaniily of grain. Though the w'lnter generally lasts from 
October to May, and llie Ihermomctor descends to 24® 
below zero, fruits, especially cherries, apples, and pears, suc- 
ceed along the coast of the Gulf of Finland, and on that 
of Bothnia us far north ns 04® N. lat. At Abu the moan 
annual temjicrature is 4U®, that of the winter 21®, of the 
spring 40®, of the summer 50.}®, and of tho aulunm 42®; 
hut at the nortliurii o.\trenii(y of this region, at Ulcaborg, 
the mean annual temperature is only J:j®. The ciuantiiy 
of rain which annually falls is 24 inches. Spring docs not 
appear Ijefore the end of May, when the birch comes into 
leaf, amr tho ice of the rivers breaks. In ihejuiddlo of 
August, and sometimes at the end of July, night-frosts 
oeciir. Barley and some rye however are cultivated : they 
are sown and cut in the space of six or .seven weeks. There 
are still extensile forests in this region, winch chictly cover 
the declivities of the rocky masses; they chictly consist 
of pines and firs. The limber cannot bo brought to 
market, on account of the calaiaels which occur in all the 
rivers ; hut a great quantity of tar is annually made in these 
forests. 

That portion of Russia which lies north of a line dra^w'ii 
from Uleahorg to (he extremity of the Gulf of Kandalas- 
kaya comprehends Lajdund as far a.s it belongs to Russia. 
The surface is mo.sl1y a level, on which some Mind hills ri^rc 
a few hundred feet above their base. There are numerous 
depressiuns on tins plain, but most of them are of little 
depth, and form only extensive hogs; the deeper depres- 
sions arc permanent lakes, of which some, as that of 
Enara, are of great extent. The j-aiidy soil, being well 
saturated with moisture by tho melting of the snow, allurds 
pasture fdr a few mo tubs to a breed of sin.dl ealllc, but 
especially to the numerous heiih of reindeer. In the 
southern districts there tare considerable forests of liigh 
growth ; but towards the north they are less frequent, and 
tho trees are of diminutive size. Some level and more 
fertile tracts occur along the banks of the lakes, on which 
ryo and barley are cultivated, which commonly ripen in 
spite of the severity of tlie climate and tlio length of tho 
winter. Even along the southern coastof the peninsula of 
Kola, the interior of which is rocky, but mostly level, though 
llie shores are high and precipitous, rye and barley are 
cultivated. The early nighl-fiusts indeed frequently destroy 
tho crops ; but when that is not the case, the labour of the 
husbandman is riclily recompensed by a crop which pro- 
duces twenty fold its seed. We have a set of meteorological 
observations made at Enontekis (68® 30' N. lat.) in 1802- 


1805, according to which the mean annual tempcvuUire of 
that place did not exceed 27®, that of the winter was 0®, of 
the spring 25®* of the summer 55®, and of tho autumn 26 J®. 

On the southern ceast of the Gulf of Finland, the 
sliorcs aro composed of limestone, and rise abruptly from 
the sea like a wall to an elevation of 60 to ISO feet. From 
this elevated coast, the counlry extends in a level plain 
from 30 to 40 miles southward, and then descends to the 
plain of Livonia by a gradual slope. The surface of the 
plain is covered with a layer of mould of indifferent fertility, 
producing moderate crops of rye and barley. A pari of iho 
plain is covered with woods, consisting commonly of birch, 
but frequently inlermixcil with poplars and lime-trees ; tho 
last-mentioned trees constitute, in some places, extensive 
forests. Tho plain is furrowed by watercourses, which he 
many vards below the surface, and the rivers wliich Ilow in 
them have a very rapid course, so as to bo unfit for naviga- 
tion, at least in several places. There are no swamps in this 
region. 

Though both the northern and southern shores of tho 
Gulf of Finland aro elevated and rocky, the country 
that surrounds its innermost recess on both sides of tho 
ri\er Neva forms a depression which extends louiid 
the southern shores of the lake of Ladoga* and coiiliiiues 
to the southern c.xlremity of that of Unega. Ton aids 
the south it reaches, near 59® N. lat., the liilly tracts that 
branch off from the table-land of Valdai. A moderately 
thin layer of mould covers a subsoil of rock, llie surface 
is levt‘1 and very swampy, and though the soil is not 
devoid of fertility, it can only be successfully cultivated 
with great labour. Though situated in the imiiiediato 
Mcinity of one of the largest and must populous touiis u. 
Europe, only a very small proportion of tlie surface of this 
region is under cultivation, and about 20 miles from Peters- 
burg llie forests commence, which occupy nearly tho whole 
of the country. The forests c.onsisl almost solely of fir and 
birch; pine does not occur excispt in a few spots svlnch are 
somewhat more elevated and have a dry sod. Iminonse 
boulders of graiiita arc dispersed through these forests. 
The mean annual temperaturo of Petersburg is lower than 
that of Abo, being only 37*: that of the winter is in®, of the 
spring 32.}®, of the summer 60®, and of the autumn 37.}®. 
The mean annual (quaniily of rain which fulls in tbal city 
is bet ween 17 and 18 inches. 

The table-land of Valdai and the elevated tract which 
extends from the river Msla to the lake Biclo O.'-ero 
(both which countries surround the plain ju.st noticed on 
the south and south-east) were formerly coNcied with ex- 
tensive forests, but the greater part of them have been clcaied 
away, and certainly they do not now occupy onc-third and 
perhaps not onc-fourlh of the surface. They chielly consist 
of elms, birch, and po[)lar. The surface is undulating, and 
the rocky eminences which rise on it only attain a height 
of 100 to 200 feet above their base. Though grain succeeds 
very Well, and the crops arc rather abundant, the greater 
part is used for the maintenance of horses, which are in 
great request, as several wcll-frcqueuled roads and three 
line.s of canals traverse (his region. The elevated and 
broken region which is contiguous to tlie table-laud of 
Valdai on the w'cst, and occupies the greater part of the 
guvenimenls of Pskowand Vitepsk, appears to be similar in 
it.s natural features, but the surface exhibits greater variety, 
lakes being very numerous, and probably their effects on 
agriculture are a.s hurtful here as in Finland. But this tract 
is imperfectly known, as it is not traversed by any great 
line of road. 

A ridge of elevated ground of considerable width com- 
mences on the banks of the river Diina near Diinabtfrg, not 
far from winch town the last rajiids in the river occur. It 
extends northward on both sides of 27® E. long., and termi- 
nates on the banka of lake Peipus south of Dorpat, It 
appears that its average elevation is about 60U feet abovo 
the sea-level, at least the small lake near the town of Marien- 
burg, which lies nearly in the middle of this ridge, has 
this elevation. But in some places thdre arc hills which are 
from 300 to 500 feet higher. This sandy and sterile ridge 
separates the elevatecl table-land of Vitepsk and Pskow from 
the low plains of Livonia, which extend westward from it 
to the shores of the Gulf of Riga. The oaslern portion of this 
plain, east of 26® E. long., is in general undulating, but in 
many places contains hills 400 or 500 feet high. In 
this tract the soil is chielly loamy, and has a considerable 
degree of fertility. In tho forests tho birch prevails. To 
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tlio west of 26® E. long?., the country is nearly a level, 
^^iIh the exception of the southern districts between the 
Diinu and the river Aa, whore there are some hills. The 
Wesenber^, near the town of Wenden, attains 1200 feet 
above the sea- level. The soil of the level portion of the plain 
i'< much less fertile, the greater part of it consist injj of sand, 
which, by being saturated with moisture by the melting of 
the snow, becomes fit for maintaining vegetation, and for 
producing grain, hemp, and flax. The forests consist mostly 
of pine, and occupy a considerable portion of the level ground, 
ll tenninates on the sea with a low, Hat, and sandy sliorc. 

The immense tract of country which extends from the 
southern banks of the Diina southwards, having the swampy 
region on the east, and terminating in the great swamps of 
Ibiisk and Ratnor, is traversed from north to south by a 
series of lable-lands, which occupy extensive tracts between 
the Dfina and Vilia (an affluent of the Niemen), the Viha 
and the Niemen, and the last-mentioned rivers and the Hug, 
and extend eastward to the swamps. The tops spread out 
ill large plains, the borders of which however are not well de- 
termined, as they lower imporccjitibly towards the rivers with 
long and gradual slopes. The more elevated portions of 
Ihe^e table- lands are from 400 to HOO feet above the sea-level, 1 
and as the soil is sandy and dry, but well penetrated by 
the water from the melting of the snow, they are covered 
with pinc-forests, which supply the best pine-limber in 
Europe. This limber is flouted down the affluents of the 
Niemen, and is sent from Momcl to England. On the 
most boulhern table-land, betwecMi the Niemen and Hug, 
near the sources of the river Narew, and contiguous to the 
swamps of Pinsk and Ualnor (between 52® 20' and 52® 
ol' N. lat., and 23* 40' and 24® 30' E. long.), is the forest of 
Hial(jvi/:i, which 0 (;cupies more than 700 Sf{uuro miles, or 
about the extent of Westmoreland, and contains oak, fir, 
and pines of immense size. It is said that no person has 
ever penetrated tbrougli this wilderness, a.s the interior 
is tilled up with immense trunks of fallen trees. It is the 
only place where the urm is still found. [Hison.] The 
lower eoinilries along the banks of the rivers liavo a tolera- 
bly fertile soil, consisting of loam and sand, intermixed 
with alluvial mould, the deposit of the inutidalions of the 
liMMs. They produce wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
and millet. CuUlo are not abundant, owing to the want of 
meadows. Horses are numerous, but of small size. The 
(‘Innate of this region is much colder than that of the 
conn trios along the Hallio under the same iiarallol. Evini 
ill ihesoutheiii districts the mean annual temperature docs 
not exceed J2^. The winter is long and severe; the spring 
short and lute. The summer is extremely variable ; the dif- 
I'eience between tw’o days freiiucntly amounting to 20® and 
more. The heal is sometimes insupportable, but is soon 
followed by a cold wind. Fogs are viu’y freciucnt m tins 
season. Autumn is the most agreeable season, when the 
days aro dry an 1 warm ; but the nights are chilly. 

We pass to the .survey of the basin of the river Volga, 
which occupies 650,000 squai-o miles, and is eiiual in cxtinit 
to throe times the area of France, and five and a half times 
that of tho British Islands. It constitutes the most iiu- 
])ortant, and, gtmerall) sjieaking, the most fertile portion of 
the whole empire. The upper basin of the Volga compre- 
hends the governments of Twer, Yaroslaw, and Ko.stroina. 
The source of the river is 010 feet, the town of Twer 300 
feet, and the town of Nishnei Novgorod, at the lower ex- 
Ircraity of this part of the basin, 230 feet above the level of 
the sea. To this region belongs a great part of the southern 
declivdy of the uwalli, or northern watershed. Between 
Yaroslaw and Kosiroma, tho declivity of the uwalli ter- 
minates about ten or twelve miles from the Volga, but 
farihor east at a greater distance. Between it and the 
river there is a level plain. This declivity is much less 
Wooded than the northern towards tho confluents of 
the Dwina. The forests, which consist mostly of pines, 
occupy less than half its surface. The remaimler i.s 
nartly covered with morasses and moors, and partly with 
heaths, here and there interspersed with tracts of sand. It 
is only along the watercourses that cultivable tracts of mo- 
derate extent and moderate fertility occur. The plains 
along the banks of the Volga above and below Twer aro 
moderately fertile, and give tolerable crops of wheat, rye, 
bailey, oats, liomp, and flax: tho forests whi(,‘h lie witWn 
them and on their border.s consist of oak, birch, ash, alder, 
poplar, fir, and pine. Farther dovm tl^ land is less fertile, 
and as tho climate booms to be more severe and less favour- 


able to the growth of grain, hemp and flax, especially the 
latter, constitute the principal olijccts of agriculture. Fx- 
tensive fields aro entirely covered with flax. Rye and barky 
are cultivated with tolerable succc.ss, but wheat, oat‘;, and 
peas do not succeed so well, and are little grown. A con- 
siderable portion of the flax and hemp grown in this 
country is consumed in the numerous manufactures which 
exist in tho towns and even in the villages. Forests, chiefly 
of pine, are rather numerous. West of Kostroma however, 
where the ])lains increase in width, tho soil is almost exclu- 
sively covered with sand, which produces* few trees, and 
is only partially cultivated. In a few dopre.ssions there are 
meadows, but it is in general a very poor tract. 

South of this portion of the basin of the Volga lies that 
of its ailliicnt the Oka, which in some places extends to 52® 
N. lat., and is on an average 200 miles from north to south 
Not far from the bunks of the Volga, the country south Oa 
it rises to an elevation of from 50 to 100 feet, generally 
with a steep ascent, but in several places with a long gentle 
slope. The country which hence extends south waid is an 
undulating plain interspersed with a few hills of iiiodeialo 
elevation and gradual declivities. The general level of the 
surface rises very slowly, as the town of Moscow is onl'^ 416 
foot above the sea, or only 26 feet higher than Tvvi*r, and uo 
part of the intervening country much exceeds 600 A?et; but 
towards the west it rises higher, as the town of Mojaisk is 
700 feet. It rises probably also much higher tuwaids the 
sources of the Oka (north of 52° N.lat.), but we arc not 
acquainted with the amount of this rise. The soil, whicfli 
iiirar the Volga is of indifferent quality, improves as we jiro- 
cccd both south and east. In tlic government of Moscow it 
is fertile, but still more so in those of Kaluga and Tula, and 
a part of Orel. But on approaching the watershed in Orel, the 
soil, though clayey, is very dry, and partakes of the nature of 
the steppes which lie towards the Black Sea. The country 
to the west of Moscow has also a less fertile soil, and llioiigh 
a part of it is under cultivation, the crops are less abundant, 
and the forests, whifdi occupy extensive tracts, consist only 
of scrub oaks, lii proceeding cast of Moscow through the 
governrneuls of Vladimir, Riasan, and the northern distiicts 
of Tambow, the soil improves still more than it does towards 
the south. The rivers which intorhcct this extensive r(*gion, 
and generally with a northern and cublein course, run in 
narrow valleys from 50 to lOl) feet below the surface 
of the plain. The river bottoms are chudly covered with 
sand, and are utterly sterile; in a few places only llierc aro 
mcatlows. Tho heights which cnclobc these vallejs are 
bleep. Fore its are rare in the countries south of Mosscow, 
but in the eastern districts they occur at certain intervals 
between tho well cultivated fields, and consist of birch and 
fir, among whkli there are many tall oaks. Though Mom^ow 
IS not situated m thii very centre of this region, but ralluT 
towards its northern boundary, tho climate may be coii- 
bidered as representing that of the whole country, as the 
districts farther south are more elevated. The mean annudl 
temperature is 39®, that of the winter 13®, that of the spring 
39J'', that of the summer 62®, and that of the autumn JO^ 
The mean annual temperature of the summor is one degree 
higher than at London, whilst in that of the winter there i.s 
a difference of 26®. In spring the difference is 15®, hut in 
autumn only 1®. The number of ramy days is 205 in the 
years but still the ((uantily ofrain is siiuill. 

Tho middle basin of liie Volga oxleuds from the mouth 
of the Oka downwards to the ridge of Samara, and com pre- 
bends tho four govoriimenls of Nishnei Novgorod, Fonsa, 
C'asaii, and Simbitsk. It contains the most fertile parl^of 
the basin of the Volga, and perhaps of all Russia. Pallas re- 
peatedly asserts that this region is tho granary of the 
empire. The most fertile portion of it lies on the west of 
the river. Along its banks thcrc*is an acclivity from 300 
to 500 feet above its lowest level; and the counlry at the 
back of this acclivity does not descend, but stretches out on 
an undulating level, here and there rising into hills covered 
with excellent soil. It produces abundance of wheal, i}e, 
spelt, barley, buckwheat, anil millet. Horses and cattle are 
numerous, but of small size. Sheep are very abundant, 
especially the broad-tuilcd kind. Oak is the most common 
kind of wood; birch and lime trees are also numerous, but 
the few forests of fir which occur in this rich loamy soil con- 
sist only of stunted and crooked tic(?s covered with branebes 
from the bottom to the top, and they cannot bo used as 
timber. The region east of the river is not quite so fertile, 
but still it supplies rich crops, and is remarkable for the 
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extensive forests of oak which occupy the higher grounds. 
These higher grounds are divided from the banks of the 
river by a low tract from four to six or even eight miles in 
width, which is partly covered with swamps, hut partly sup- 
plies good pasture. The mean annual temperature of Casan 
is nearly equal to that of Moscow, being .37}°, but the 
autumn and winter are much colder. The mean tempera- 
ture of the autumn is only 33°, and that of the winter 10 , 
while the mean temperature of the summer is 05°, or four 
degrees higher than that of London, and that of the spring 
is 42°. 

To the norlli and cast of this portion of the basin of the 
Volga extends that of its largest afllucnt, the Kama, whidi 
is stated to comprehend an area of more than 200,000 
square miles, or to be equal to that of all France. It 
contains the government of Vialka, the greatest part of 
that of Perm,' and the northern portion of Orenburg. As 
this extensive region lies contiguous to the central and 
southern portion of the Ural Mountains [Ural Moun- 
tains], the country adjacent to the range' is mountainous, 
hcMug traversed by a few offsets of that chain. But the 
country lowers vapidly as we proceed westward. The town 
of Perm, hardly seventy miles distant from the great range 
in a straight line, is only 570 feet above the sea-level. Along 
the rivers there are valleys, or ratluT depressions, from ten 
to twenty miles wide, and between these depressions there 
is a swell of elevated ground from 200 to 400 feel above the 
valleys, the highest pari of which is a level ov undulating 
plain, equal in width to the adj iccnl depressions. Near 
tlie Ural both the valleys and ridges run parallel to the 
principal range of the mountain-system, but farther w’cst 
they extend south-east and north-west. The higher por- 
tions of the country are entirely covered with forests, whicli 
towards the north consist of pine-trees, hut towards the 
south the forests are intermingled with oak and lime trees. 
A great part of the lower country is also wooded, hut 
extensive tracts have been appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of rye, barley, and oats. In a few places wheat is cul- 
tivated. In the most northern districts drained by the 
Kama there are extensive swamps, which render cultivation 
precarious, but still it extends north of the parallel of 50°. 
The southern portion of this region, on both sides of the 
Biuluya and UAi, is very imperfectly known. In many parts 
it appears to resemble the woodless steppes farther south, 
hut iu others cultivation alternates with forests of deciduous 
trees, especially oak. The basin of the Kama contains the 
richest mines of iron and copper in Russia, and immense 
quantities of salt are extracted from salt-springs. In this 
region platinum has been found. 

The lower course of tlie Volga traverses an immense 
steppe or desert, wliich not only extends over the whole of 
the lower basin of the river, hut stretches out eastward to 
the banks of the river Ural, along the courso of which it 
extends from it» mouth to the place where it issues from the 
valleys of the Ural Mountains. This river constitutes the 
boundary of Russia towards the Kirghis Cos'^acks, whose 
country does not differ much in natural features from the 
greatsteppe which extends over the .south-east of Russia. .On 
the shores of the Caspian 8ca the steppe extends from the 
emhoudmro of the river Ural to that of the river Kooma, 
which, with the Manytch river, constitutes the boundary of 
Riissia-in Europe. IJut the greater part of the country be- 
tween the river Kooma and the upper course of the Manytch 
on the north, and the base of the Caucasus on the south, is 
a steppe of the same kind. The western border of this im- 
mense desert lies close to the right bank of the Volga. 
About 52° 30' N. lat., or where the ridgo of llio hills of 
Sankara is broken through by the Volga, there begins on 
its right bank an elevated tract, rising in general 300 feet, 
but sometimes 500 feet above the lowest level. This elevated 
ground continues without interruption to the place where 
the Volga turn.s to the south-east (48° 30'), and prevents all 
the rivers that originate west of its course from joining it, 
and compels them to run to tho Don. The elevated ground 
does not cease at the bend of tho Volga, but continue.s to 
advance soutliw'ard along the left bank of the river Sarpa, 
an allluent of tho Volga, which runs from south to north. 
Near the place where the Sarpa originates, the elevated 
ground, which has tho form of alow mountain-ridge, between 
51° and 48°, is gradually lo.st in the plain which extends 
norih of (he river Matiytrdi. The steppe thus confined, as 
far as u belongs to Russia, Contains, according to a rough 
estimate, an area of 336,000 square miles, or more than 


once and a half the area of all France. Though the whole 
of this region is unfit for cultivation, and -supplies only 
scanty pasture for the herds of the wandering tribes which 
inhabit it, some parts arc less arid, and have bettor 
pasture-grounds. That part of the steppe which lies 
west of the course of the Volga is called the Koomanian 
steppe. This portion of the great steppe is not a level, 
but the surface consists of gentle swells of a roundish form, 
so that the view seldom extends over many miles. The 
soil consists almost entirely of a yellow clay, and rarely 
of sand; it is impregnated with salt, and pits, or small 
salt-lakes, are common. Vcgotutioii is confined' to a few 
plants. The most frequent are a low-growing wormwood, 
some species of salsola, and a coarse grass which grows 
in tufts several feet from one another; between these 
tufts tho yellow soil is without any vegetatioiu In no 
placo does the grass cover the whole surface so as to 
form a turf, o.xcept in some of the deeper depressions, 
and in these tho vegetation chiclly consists of salt herbs fit 
only for camels. The shore of the Caspian 8ca between 
the mouths of the Volga and those of the Kooma is very low 
to a distance varying between 20 and 40 miles from the sea. 
It is inundated by the waters of that great lake when a strong 
south-easterly wind haptiens to blow for some time, and 
vessels arc sometimes driven on the sand-hills which rise on 
the west of this level tract. These low hills appear to have 
been produced by the accumulation of the sand thrown out 
by the lake. At the buck of these hills there are extensive 
salt-lakes, which once evidently formed part of the Caspian 
before the sand-hills existed. Among these salt-lakes those 
called Solenoe Khaki are very remarkable. They occupy a 
depression from twelve to fifteen miles in width, winch has 
a very swampy surface, over which the salt-lakes are dis- 
persed. In this tract the river Manytch originates : it 
runs nearly due west for about sixty or seventy miles, when, 
having passed the elevated ground which separates the 
Sartnx from the Dun, it enters an arid plain of moderate 
w idth which extends westward to the mouth of the Don and 
Sea of A^of, and is enclosed on the south and north by 
more elevated land. This level tract contained, at a remote 
period, according to Fallas, the strait by which i lie Black Sea 
was connected with the Caspian. The source of the Manytsh 
is divided from the low lands along the lu^t* mentioned sea 
and those which lie along the lower banks of the river Kooma, 
by small hills, entirely consisting of sand, between which nu- 
merous salt-pits occur. In Strabo there occurs a ]>assage 
which indicates that such a communication once exisied. As 
the Caspian Sea, according to the latent ineasurcment, is about 
100 feel below the level of the Black Sea, it is supposed 
that, before this communication was stopped, tlie surface 
must have been higher by at least 100 feet, and that the 
waters then covered the whole steppe, not only that m 
Russia, on both sides of the Volga, but also that of (he 
Kirghis Cossacks, far beyond tlie shores of the Sea of Aral. 
Pallas, who first adopted this opinion, supports it by stating 
that the innnincrable shells which are scattered over tlic.^e 
deserts exactly resemble those of (ho Caspian, and do not 
occur in (he rivers; that the soil of this vast region is of 
great uniformity,. consisting, except the quicksands, merely 
of yellow clay or sand combined with marine mud, with a 
bed of clay at a considerable depth ; and that this soil is 
impregnated more or less with saline matter, which in many 
places forms salt-pits and salt^lakes. The western or Koo- 
manian steppe how'cver is the best part of tho whole, at 
least of that which belongs to Russia. The number of 
Calmucks who find pasture for (heir numerous hori^, con- 
sisting of camels, black oaille, horses, shecq), and goats, 
is estimated at 20,000 tents or families, besides a consider- 
able number of Cossacks, who possess portions of it. In 
winter, when the grass of the plains is entirely destroyed, 
their herds find abundant pasture on the swampy tracts 
along the banks of the river Sarpa, on the low shores of the 
Caspian, and on the more level ground of the. river Kooma 
above Kislar. The wild animals, which abound in tho steppes, 
are horses, saiga-antelopes [Antelopk. vol. ii., p. 73], foxes, 
wolves, and the difm jerboa [Murid^e, vol. xv., p. 609], 

The bed of the river Volga is from 40 to 60 feet below the 
level of the steppe. The river Hows from the bend at 
Saropta (48° 30' N. lat.) in a valley from 20 to 30 miles 
wide, the svirface of which is not much above tho common 
level of the river. It consists of alluvial soil, and the river 
has accordingly foqned on it numerous channels, w|)ich 
frequently unite and separate again. Thus many islands 
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are formed, most of which, as well as the low tracts alon*; 
the river, are annually inundated for about two months, 
iiiul though they arc thus rendered unfit for cullivalion, 
they are used as meadows and pasture-ground. Some of 
the larger islands however, being above the reach of the 
inundations, allow tho cultivation of dilfercnt kinds of 
grain ; and these are tfie only tracts in this region where 
grain is grown.' 

Tho larger portion of the steppe is situated on the east of 
the Volga; and it is called by tho Calniucks Gahseii, that 
is, the desert. This name however applies only to the 
southern and more sterile part, whose northern boundary is 
formed by the ridge of the Obstshei Sirt. This ridge of ele- 
vated ground is ('.onnected at its eastern exlreniily with the 
most western ranges of the Ural Mountains, near lat., 

whence it extends westward, and at first parallel with the 
middle ruurse of tint river Ural, to llic place where tho river 
turns southward. Tho elevated ground cmitinues wcfttward 
until it readies tho Volga opposite Kamy.'ihin, between SI** 
and 52'’ N. lat. The Obstshei Sirt rises with a gentle 
declivity about 500 feet above the steppe, which extends 
along its southern side, and is considered by Pallas to be the 
anlieiil coast-line of the sea, when tlie waters of the Caspian 
Sea covered the wliole plain south of it. It diifers con- 1 
siderably from the steppe itself, the sod containing a con- 
siderable portion of black mould and being covered willi | 
grass. The northern part of the steppe is reached by a short 
descent on its northern side. This eounlry is several feet 
above the level of the Hlack Sea, while tlie southern por- 
tion is considered to bo between 50 and JOO leet below it. 
Its surface is also a level, in which the watercourses have 
made deep furrows. Tho upper level cimsisls of a more 
fertile soil tliuri that of tho 8te])pc. and is chietly covered 
with a tolerably goo»l turf, but is without trees or bushes. No 
part of It is culti\;Hed, and it does not ap]icar to be fit for 
cullivalum. On the bottoms of the rivers however there 
are w'lld cherry and almond trees and other shrubs, and 
lielwecn thoin meadows. In some places these bottoms arc 
partially cultuated. 

Near the western extremity of the Obstshei Sirt, not far 
from tlje town of Kam\shin, begins the j\aryn,an eleialed 
tract of sand, which runs in a south-ea.st direction through 
llie groat steppo, south of tho Obstshei Sirl, and terminates 
not far from the shorts of the Caspian Sea. Its length is 
above 300 miles, ami it varii*s in width from 30 to 100 
milc^, Tho surface is covered with hills varying from 12 
to 3u feet in height; they lie generally in groups close 
together, hnl soinctirnes the groups are separated from one 
anollici oy large level tracts. The hills consist of fine white 
sund intermixed with broken shells and decomposed lime, 
and are quite destitute of vegetation ; hut it is remarkable 
that a few foot below the surface spring- water is always 
found among these hills, and in some of the depressions 
many rare plants grow. On the west of the Naryn extends 
llio worst part of the steppe. It appears that a great depres- 
sion occurs here, wliich contains numerous sail lakes, wiiich 
begin on the north with the lake of Ellon, about 70 miles 
south-west of Kamyshin, and extend parallel to the i^aryn, 
south-eastward to the shores of the Caspian. The lakes 
are separated from one another by level tracts, consisting 
of yellow clay, without any vegetation, except in a few 
isolated spots of small extent. In some parts there arc 
hills covered with gypsum, and consisting of great masses 
of rock'salt. The most southern of these hills of rock-salt, 
SolenoTa Gora, or Tshaptshatshu, is about lOU miles iiorih 
of the town of Astrakhan. No use is made of the im- 
mense masses of rock-salt which occur in this tract, us that 
commodity can be obtained with less expense from the lakes. 
Formerly the fine and pure salt which crystallizes along 
the banks of the lake of Bogdoiii Dabossu, was collected, 
hut it has been discontinued since 1807, on account of tho 
expense of transport. This lake, which is 10 miles long 
and G wide, is about 25 miles from the Volga, near 48" N. 
lat. Immense quantities of salt are obtained from the lake 
of Elton, or, as it is called by the Calmucks, Altuii, which 
lies near 49" N. lat. and 46® 40' E. long,, and is 12 miles 
long, with a width of nearly 10 miles.' The surface of the 
lake is covered with a thick layer of salt, like ice. It has 
a brownish-grey and reddish colour, and though not quite 
pure, is used in most parts of Russia. The government 
maintains on the sterile banks of the lake an establishment 
Qif iibout one thousand persons. The layer of salt is broken 
with poles and collected on the shores of the lake, whence 


it is transported to tho great salt depot at Saratow, which 
according to Erdman, contained some years ago Uni ty mil] ;oiI 
poods of salt, a quantity which was eslimalod sullicioni Vor 
Iho consumption of the vvhulo empuo lor more than ii uar. 
Between the series of salt lakes which have been alreiuly 
noticed, and tho banks of the Volga, is a tract of sandy hills 
similar to the Naryn, hut of less extent. Tlioiigh the vegeta- 
tion of this tract is very scanty, it is much siip(;rior to that of 
the depression in which the salt lakes occur, and ihere are 
some spots which supply pasture. There are no permanent 
watercourses in tliis region, nor even temporary ones ol' any 
considerable extent. 

That pait of the steppe whicli lies cast of tho Nar\n 
appears to ho less sterile than the country just described. 
Here the soil consi^^t3 chielly of )ellow clav, but is more in- 
termixed with sand, and more fit for supporting vegetation. 

' But the soil is also impregnated with salt, though much less 
' so than the woslern part of the steppe, and some saline 
plants, with tlie short wormwood, on wliicli the saigibante- 
lopos feed, are the vegetation most ficquently met with. 
Three rivers traverse it from north-west to south-east; iwo 
of them are called Usen (the Lesser and the Greater), and 
fall into tho salt lake Kain}sh Samara, which sumctiinos 
discharges its waters into the ri\cr Ural by a small channel, 
hut generally, like all the lakes of Ibis region, has no oullel. 
The third river is called Knslinra, and fall.s into the lake of 
Zagan, or Zagan-Nor. The two rivers Uson run in a bed 
from 15 lo3G feet below the surface of the step])e, whudi is a 
dead level, and thohottuiiis along their hunks are from half 
a mile to two miles wide. They are covered with poplars, 
willows, wild olive-trees, and tamarisk slinihs, and constitute 
the only woodeil tracts in the wliole extent of the steppe; 
for the bottoms along the Ural river, which are from half a 
inilo to a mile and a half wide, arc subject to long annual 
inundations. 

Though the Ural river is considered as the boundary- 
lino between Russia and the country inhabited by the inde- 
pendent tribes of the Kirghiz Cossacks, from the place 
where it turns wcstwanl, or from the redoubt of Orcsku’u, 
the Russians consider two localities on the south and west 
ofthv river ns belonging to them, the rock-salt mines of 
llek and the salt-lake of Indorskoe. The first an* about 
80 miles west of the town of Orenburg, near the place where 
the aiiiall river lick falls fnlo the Ural. They are the only 
mines of rock-salt which arc woilied in Russia. Great 
quantities of sail were formerly obtained from them, hut in 
modern times they ha\e not been worked to any great 
extent. The salt-lake of Inder.skoc, which is near 49" N. 
lat., about eight miles from the eastern hanks of the Ural 
river, is about 55 miles in circumference, its surface 
is covered with such a thick layer of salt, that, accordin^j to 
Fallas, it may he crossed by a man, like a sheet of ico. 
Only the Cossacks who are slalioned on the Ural river take 
from it as much salt as is required to euro the fish which 
are caught in the river. [Ural, River.] 

No country on the globe is subject to a greater diversity 
of heat and cobl than this steppe, especially the eastern 
pari. The Ural, notuillislanding its rapid current in its 
upper course, is covered with ice at the end of October or 
the beginning of November, and it does not break iq> before 
the middle of April. During this season the frost is con- 
tinuous and intense. The thermometer generally sinks 15® 
below' zero, and continues so for several weeks together, and 
sometimes it descends to 30® and 35®. During this lime a 
consuleiable quantity of snow falls, hut it docs not cover the 
ground, being carried o\cr the plain by violent whirl- 
winds, which cause it to accumulate in certain places. Tlio 
spring is very short. In the middle of May the heat begins 
to be oppressive in the day-time. Tn .Juno and July the 
thermometer rises to 100°, and a> Orenburg it sometimes 
attains 110°. The licat is generally attended with a total 
waint of ram and a southern wind which dries up the water 
of the lakes and converts them into swamps. The nights 
however aio cool. In September the heat decreases ra- 
pidly, and soon afterwards night-frosts become frequent. In 
this season rain is rather curnuion. Thus the jnliabitants 
of this region experience in winter a degree of colil which is 
not. inferior to that felt on tho hanks of the Mackenzie 
river near the polar circle; while in summer they are op- 
prc.ssed by a heat which may he compared with that of the 
hottest month on the Amazonas, under the equator. 

As no mountains inlencne between this steppo and the 
i western countries of Europe^ the eficcta of this extraordinary 
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cHmalc avo fell as far west as Greal Britain. When the 
wind blows from the east bcUveen October and May, it is 
cxlremoly cold, and more disa{;;reei\ble lluin that from the 
north. Thuui^h the wind has passed over extensive regions 
before it roaches our coast, it has not entirtdy changed its 
character. On the contrary, when we experience an easterly 
wind between May and October, it is attended with a greater 
degree of warmth than the southorn .winds. In summer 
thu thermometer rise.s in Great Britain highest when east- 
erly and south-easterly winds blow. 

'Fhat portion of southern Russia which lies west of the 
lower basin of the ii\er Volga extends along the coast of 
the Black Sea as far west tis the Danube and Bruth. It 
terminates on the south with the peninsula of the Crimea, 
which contains a mountainous and very fertile and also a 
level region; the latter exactly rcsemliles the great steppe 
lying west of iho lower course of the Volga. [Ciumea, vol. 
viii-i p. 1 5S.] The country which extends from the shores of 
the Putrid Sea northward hct.ween the Dnieper on the west 
and the river Moloshnya on the east, as far north as 47^ 
N. lat., is likewise a salt steppe ; the waters of the lakes as 
well as those of the small rivers being slightly impregnated 
with salt. It is not however level, but the surface consists 
of an alternate succession of elevations and depressions. 
The higher land has a soil consisting of a reddish clay, 
whieli is very barren. In the lower tracts the soil is an in- 
termixture of black mould and sand, and mostly covered 
with grass, which supplies tolerable pasture. The most 
Avestern portion, extending between the Gulf of Perecop and 
the Dnieper to the Liman or a*stuai*y of the last-mentioned 
river, is a sandy waste, Avhich is entirely barren and 
uninhabited. 

North of this country there is a steppe of somewhat dif- 
ferent character. It comprehonds the whole country south 
of the granite tract which traverses Russia from east to 
west, from tho banks of the Don ami the Ilawla (its cunlluent, 
which joins it at its most eastern bond) to tlie river Pruth.with 
a width varjing between 80 and 1‘20 miles. This tract also 
maybe included within the steppe, being similar in soil and 
climate, and only dilTering from it in the form of its sur- 
face, whicli is more hilly. Towards its eastern e.xtrcmity, 
near 40^ K long., between tlic town of Voronez and the 
Manytch river, the width of this region is near .‘JOO miles; 
but towards the west it grows narrower, and from 33" E. long. . 
westward it docs not exceed 150 miles. Its length from | 
cast to west is 000 miles, and the area is about 180,000 I 
sipiare miles, exceeding that of the British Islands by more I 
than 60,000 square miles. Want of wood and of water are 
its characteristic features. It is considerably more elevated 
than the low steppes near the Caspian Sea, and not im- 
pregnated with salt, except between tho mouths of the rivers 
Dniester and Danube, where a low marsliy tract extends 
some distance from the sea, and where salt-marshes of some 
extent occur. Towards the south and east the surface is 
mostly a dead level, with the exception of narrow tracts 
along the watercourses, which are enclosed by steep accli- 
vities that form the boundaries of these bottoms. Tho bot- 
toms have a fetlile soil consisting of a blacli; mould, and 
yield good crops; but they are too narrow to admit cultiva- 
tion to a great extent. The higher and level grounds have 
an extremely liard clayey soil, which, for want of sufficient 
moisture, is unfit for cultivation ; but they are not a desert. 
In spring they are covered with a fine turf, and supply good 
pasture for cattle and horses. Much grass is also cut for 
fodder. Tho want of fuel is a great inconvenience, but a cer- 
tain weed called burin is used for fuel. In other places dried 
dung is substituted for it. Within the granitic tract the surface 
of the country is more broken, especially west of the Dn ieper, 
and in these ])arts the narrow valleys between the low hills 
are chiefly covered with^buslies, and contain many tracts fit 
for agricultural purposes. The summer is dry and hot. 
Rain is rare, and of short duration, and the thermometer 
rises from 90" to lOO". In autumn and winter whirlwinds 
are frequent; and though a considerable quantity of snow 
falls, it is swc^it by the winds from the extensive plains, 
and accumulated in poirticular spots, so that the country de- 
rives very little advantage from it. From December to 
February, the thermometer frequently sinks to 25" and 30" 
below zero. The spring and autumn are of short duration. 

The country north of this extensive steppe maybe divided 
into two regions. The western lies on both sides of the 
middle course of the river Dnieper. On tho west of the 
river, it extends from tho northern border of the steppe 


(between 48" and 49" N. lat.) to the great swamps of Pinsk 
and Ralnor (near 52"), and comprehends the governments 
of Podolia, Volhynia, and Kiew. On Iho east of iho Dnieper, 
it compreiieiids the government of Pullava, the greater 
part of that of Tchernigow, and the western parts of Charkow 
and Kursk. It is designated by the general name of the 
Ukraine. Tiue surface of this region is chiefly undulating, 
but in many places it extends m level plains. The soil 
mostly consists of a black mould, here and there inlcrspcrsod 
with sandy tracts. Tho fertility in general i8 considerable, 
and in some parts, wdicre loam is mixed with the mould, it 
is very great. In fact it vies in fertility with the country on 
the middle course of the Volga. Here the forests principally 
consist of oak, but they are much less extensive than in the 
ncigiibourhood of Casan. The eastern portion of the region 
lies within tho basin of tho river Don, between its upper 
aliluents. and comprehonds the eastern portions of Charkow, 
Kursk, and Orel, the whole of Voronesh, and portions o£ 
Tambow and Saratov. It appears to be more elevated than 
the western region, and partakes more of the nature of the 
steppe, as wood and water in many parts are scarce. Tho 
surface is also more undulating, and in many parts it rises 
into hills of moderate elevation with rather steep declivities. 
The soil consists of a mixture of clay and sand, and is not 
without a certain degree of fertility, though on tho higher 
parts there are considerable tracts of steiile land. On the 
lower ground however cultivation in general, and the wheat 
which is grown here is of excellent quality. The wheat is 
sent to the town of Taganrok, whence a great quantity is an- 
nually exported. Though the dilierence of4he temperature 
in summer and winter is considerable, it is much less than 
in the steppe farther south. Here also the rains arc much 
more abundant, especially in the western region. The 
scarcity of rain in summer in the eastern region is one of 
the causes to which its smaller degree of fertility is as- 
cribed. 

In conclusion, if wo view Russia as an agricultural 
country, it appears that the mo->t fertile region traverses 
nearly the central ]»arl of it, extending from between 
48" 30' and 52" on the west, north-eastward to between 53" 
and 5C" N. lat. on the east. It lies between 25" and 5o" E. long. 
The central part of this region, that about the aiilientcapital 
and in the ba.sin of the river Oka, is tho least fertile, but tlie 
most eastern and western parts may be tMiumcrated among 
the most productive countries in Europe. On both sides 
of this central region the fertility decreases, but loss rapidly 
towards the north than towards the south. On the south it 
lies partly contiguous to tlie steppes of Southern Russia 
and those of the river Volga, but on the north the wide 
basin of the Upper Volga and the., wooded region on both 
sides of the iiwalli separate it from the swampy deserts 
which extend along the shores of the Arctic Sea. 

Ricerfi and Lakes . — Tho principal rivers are noticed m 
the articles Dwina, Volga, Duna, Niemkx, Dnikcku, 
Dniester, Damjue, Don, and Ural. As llus*5ia is a 
level couniry, the rivers present a greater line of inland 
navigation than those of most other coiintnos. But all the 
rivers are not equally fit for navigation. Those which fall 
into the Gulf of Finland, or into the lakes of Ladoga and 
Onega, from the north, though they bring down a great 
volume of water, are unfit for navigation, owing to tho 
numerous rapids and cataracts. The rivers which join the 
gulf and the lakes from tho south generally present some 
impediments to navigation in their upper course, which is 
also the case with the Dvina, which lulls into ihe Baltic, 
while the Niemcn is navigable in all its extent, nearly to its 
source. In the Dwina there is no impediment to naviga- 
tion ; and the principal river and all its branches may be 
ascended to a short distance from the places whore they 
originate. The Volga has the longest line of navigation, as 
it Hows more than 2000 miles, and in this course has no 
cataracts, rapids, nor whirlpools. It becomes navigable 
about twenty miles fi*om its source in lake Soligher." It.s 
northern ailluents ore navigable to an ccfual extent, but the 
southern much less on account of the small quantity of 
water which they bring down. The rivers which fall into 
the Black Sea are pauch less adapted for the transport of 
merchandise. Besides their comparulively small volume 
of water, owing to the scarcity of rain and snow, and tho 
shallowness of their beds, their course is interrupted by 
rapids and cataracts, where they break through the granitic 
tract which traverses Southern Russia. 

Lakes ore very numerous in certain parts of the empire, ^ 
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especlallv iu the novth-wcst and south easL Almost all the 
lakes which occui* in the salt steppes that surround the 
Caspian on the north, as well as in those of the Crimea and 
the No^ay steppe, which lies north of the peninsula, are 
salt lakes, and saltmiirht be obtained from all of them. The 
lakes from which salt is actually obtained have been noticed 
bo fore, namely the lakes of Elton, Bogdoin-Dabossu, and 
Iiiflerskoe. There are very few lakes in the interior of Russia, 
and they are all small; but those of the countries surround- 
lutj the Gulf of Finland are very numerous. To the south 
of tluU irulfa very great number of lakes is dispersed over 
the country, between 5!j° and (10® N. lat., and betNveen 27® 
and 30^ E. long., especially over the southern districts. The 
largest is the lake of Peipus or Pskow, which is nearly 90 
miles long, and in its northern part nearly 30 miles wide. 
The area is about 1500 square miles, or more than the 
county of Sussex. It is 10 fathoms deep in the centre, and 
greatly facilitates the communication between the countries 
along its shore ; but it is less favourable to the communica* 
timi with the gulf, for its outlet, the river Narowa, though 
(Iftiip, has a very rapid course, and forms, a short distance 
above the town of Narva, a cataract 18 feet high, by which 
the navigation is entirely interrupted. 

In the country north of the Gulf of Finland there are 
several systems of lakes, of which it is diflicult to give any 
(lesi’i iptiun. The deep depressions between the rocks are 
filled with water, which sometimes expands to four or ftvo 
miles iu width, and in other places contracts to a channel 
hardly 30 or oven 20 fatlionis across, which however soon 
widiMis again to the dimensions of a lake. The wider parts 
of these extraordinary pieces of water are dotted with rocks 
or rocky islets. The most extensive of these systems of lakes 
is that which teiminateson the south with the lake of Saima. 
The most northern watersheds belonging to it he between 
f)3° 30' N. lat., north of the town of Kuopio, and from thence 
the series of hikes connected with one another by short and 
rapid chiiniiels extends iu a south -south-west direction to 
Nvslott (south of 02®), above whicdi place it receives the 
waters id nnolher series of lakes, which begin on the north 
also, near 63® 30' N. lat. with the lake of Pielisyarvi, and 
extend southward. South of Nyslott the lakes lie from 
noi Ill-oast to .south-we.st, and continue to 61® N. lat., whore 
they tciminate at I ho town of Vilraanstiimd, Tims the 
whole lino of lakes, culled the Saima lakes, is more than 
ISO mile!* in length. The great volume of water thus col- 
lected is earned oil by Iho river Woxa or Wuoxen, which 
runs from the south-eastern extremity of the Saima Lake, 
east and north ear»l (o the lake of Ladoga, lu some places 
it enlarges to the width of a lake, but in others it is very 
nairow, and forms .so many waterfalls that no part of its 
Course is navigable. Near the village of Sitola is the 
cataract of Imatra, wliich consists of a scries of falls of 
moderate elevation, W'hich lie within a space of 200 yards. 
The lakes of Saima arc also diflicult to navigate on account 
of the numerous rocks, but an active communication exists 
between Nyslottand Vilmanstraiid.by means of a few short 
cuts which have been made. Farther west, near 25® E. 
long., there is a similar but less extensive systeip of lakes, 
which, from the name of the largest of them, is called that of 
PaVuna, and which extends norlh and south. It discharges 
its waters into the Gulf of Finland by the river Kymncnc, 
wliich IS only from 40 to 50 fathoms wide, but generally from 
8 to 1 0 fathoms deep. It is not however navigable, as several 
cataracts occur in it, among which that of Hbgfors, a few 
miles from the sea, is 20 feet high. 

The country which extends between the innermost re- 
cess of the Gulf of Finland, and that bay of the White Sea 
which is called the Gulf of Onega, contains tlie largest : 
lakes in Russia and in all Europe, the Ladoga and the One- j 
ga : the lake -of Ladoga is the largest. In length from 
iiorth*west to south-east it is nearly 120 miles, and its 
greatest width is 70 miles. It covers an area of more than 
6500 square miles, or nearly 500 square miles more 
than Yorkshire, but not much more than half the sur- 
face of Lake Ontario (11,600 square miles). A few 
rocky islands occur along its north-western shores, but I 
none in the main body of the lake. Tlie depth varies | 
greatly. In some places it is stated to amount to nearly 150 
fathoms, which considerably exceeds the greatest depth of 
the Baltic, but in others it is shallow, and not deep enough 
for large vessels. The waters of a very extensive country 
unite in this lake. By the river Woxa it receives those of 
the 6aiina lakes from the eastern districts of Finland, by 
P. C., No. 1261. 


the river Swir the waters that arc collected in the lake of 
Onega, and by the Volkhow those which oiiginaie ueaily 
300 iiiilcs south of it, and are collected in the lake ot* llnu n 
The lake of Onega, which is iicaily at an equal dis^iaucc 
from the lake of Ladoga and the Gulf of Onega, is muio 
than 120 miles long, with an average width of noarU Aid 
miles. The area is about 4350 Mpiare miles, or more 
double that of Norfolk. Its depth is consideiahle, gene- 
rally 80 or even 100 fathoms. Along the shores thou; aio 
numerous rocky islands, but the main body of the lake is 
free from them. The waters of this lake are <li^eluu•Lnd 
into that of Ladoga by the Swir river, vvhich is about ijo 
miles long, and flows through a low and swampy eoimuy 
overgrown with thick forests. Though a few rocks occur 
in the bed, it has no cataracts or rapids, and is navigated b\ 
large river boats. The surplus of the waters collected m 
the lake of Ladoga is carried to the Gulf of Finland by 
the Neva, which Hows more than forty miles measured 
along the windings of the river, and after dividing near and 
in Petersburg into four arni.s, reaches the wide inlet at the 
western extremity of the gulf called the Bay of Cronsladl. 
Its Width varies between 100 and 200 fathoms, and its depth 
is commonly three fathoms or more, so that the largest river- 
vessels can navigate it. There exists a small impeiliment 
to navigation near Pella, about half-way between Schlilissel- 
hurg, where the river leaves Ihe lake of J.^adoga, and 
Petersburg: it consists of a shallow, which is strewed with 
large stones. This place is now avoided hy a shovt ortiti- 
cial cut, called the canal of Pella. The river is covered 
with ice from the end of October to the end of March. 

Three of the smaller lakes require mention on account of 
the facility that they have afforded for establishing a waler- 
coinmuriieation by canals in the interior of Russia. Tbo 
lake called Bicloe Ozero, or While Lake, lies between 6(1® 
and 60° 20' N. lat. and between 37® and 38® K. long. It has 
an oval shape, extending about 30 miles or little more from 
east to west, and 24 miles from south to norili. In the centre 
it is 24 feet deep, and even near the Hat shores it, preserves a 
depth of from three to live feet. The waters are rarely agi- 
tated by storms. Its outlet, the Cheksna, (lows to the Volu.i 
in a southern direction. At a distance of about 40 nub s 
from the Budoii Ozero is the lake of Koobeiihlvoe', winch 
belongs to the basin of the river Dwina. It is ab.int 40 
miles in length from north-west to south-iast, vniMiig in 
w'idth from five to ten miles. Several small rivers fall inti* 
it, and the lake is considered the source of the river Sukbona, 
one of the principal bianehe.s of the Dwina, which is na\i- 
guble for large river boats, its depth varying bclween three 
and four fathouis. The third lake is the Ilmen, or Ilmen 
Ozero. It lies between 58® and 58® 3()' N. hit., and near 3i ® 
E. long., and has nearly a triangular shape, extending 
about 25 miles from east to west, and nearly as much from 
south to north. It receives a great number of rivers, and 
sends its waters to the lake of Ladoga by the liver Volkhow. 
This lake is 150 feet above the level of the Baltic. 

Canals . — The navigability of nearly all the Russian rivcns 
to a very short distance from their sources, and tlie very 
moderate height of the elevated tracts, wdiich divide the 
river systems from one anotlior, above tlie level of the rivers 
that originate in them, facilitates more than in any other 
country the making of canals and the cstablislmumt of a 
continuous water-communication in the interior of the em- 
pire. Peter the Great perceived the advantages of such a 
water-communication, and ho planned nearly all the <-anals 
wliich have been executed since his time, and some of them 
were even finished in his reign. 

It has been already observed that those rivers which ori- 
ginate south of 55® N.lat. are much less adapted for n:ui- 
galion in their upper courses than those whudi have their 
sources farther north. This is mqinly to bo attributed to 
the dryness of the climate and the coiisoquoiit want of 
water. When the attempt was made to unite the souiIkmu 
riverS'by canals, this circumstance does not appear to liavo 
been known, or at least not to have been considered us an 
obstacle to the entorprise. But experience has shown that it. 
constituted an insurmountable obstacle. All tlie canals 
which were undertaken in these districts have failed. Be- 
tween 48® 30' and 49° 20' the river Don appioachcs the 
course of the Volga within 25 miles, and the llawla, an 
afliuent of the Don, runs parallel to the Volga at nearly the 
same distance for more than 100 miles. A canal was made 
between the llawla and Volga south of Kiunjshinby the 
Turks in the sixteenth century* and another by Peter tlie 
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Great, but Ibough both are of considerable dimensions, there 
is not a drop of water in them at present. No water can 
be procured in the vicinity to feed them. Pallas tliought 
that the most advantageous place for uniting the Don and 
Volga wa-^ where these two rivers approach nearest to one 
anollicr. BiU by a levelling hiibscqnonily made, it was 
found that tho country between them was 310 feet above 
the level of the Volga, arnl -10 above that of the Don. 
There being no water in the neighbourhood to feed the 
number of locks rciiuisite for such a canal, llie undertaking 
was never commenced. I’lie river Don rises in a small lake 
called TvanowskoeO/(M(), and not far from this lake are tlie 
sources of tho Shat, which falls into theOopa, an allluoiil of 
the Oka. Peter caused a canal to be made between the 
lake and llic Shat; and it is stated that in 1707 about 300 
barges passed through it, but it docs not appear that it was 
used afierw'ards; and when Alexander intended to re esta- 
blish the navigation, it was found that there was no water. 
The Shisdra, an alllueut of the Oka from the west, origi- 
nates not far from the Bolva, which falls into the Desnu, a 
tributary of tho Dnieper. In the beginning of the prc'stmt 
century a plan was formed for uniting the Shisdra and Bolva 
hy a canal, hut no step has been taken towards its execution. 
It is very pVohable that this design also would fail for want 
of water. 

On the contrary, all the canals wdiieh have been made in 
the northern provinces have succeeded completely. The 
three most important constitute u w’alcr-coinmunicalion 
between the river Volga and the lakes of Onega and La- 
doga, and consequently with tho Neva and Petersburg. 
TJie most famous and most frequented of them is the canal 
of Vishnei Volotsliok, near 5 7'" 40' N. laf. and 3‘P 30' E. 
long., by which a direct WMtcr-cominiinication is opened be- 
tween Petersburg and Astrakhan, a distance of 3200 miles. 
Yet the canal does not exceed three miles in length. It 
traverses the town of Vishnei Vololslmk, and unites the 
river Tw’erza, which fills into the Volga near Tw’cr, with 
the lake of Mstino, which is about eight miles long, hut 
hardly a mile wide, and from whi(di the river M.sta 
Hows into the lake of Ilmen. A simple cut was made 
hy Peter tho Great, but as in course of time tlie nunibov of 
ve‘'.sels passing tliroiigli tho canal rapidly increased, tho 
want of water was felt, and in modern times a large reservoir, 
tho basin of Savvod, has been formed by CDllccting thow'aler 
of several streams and small lakes. Other hydraulic works 
have been constructed in order to render the rapids whiedi 
occur both in the Twerza and Msla less dangerous to the 
vessehs, es])cciany the largest of the va^iuls of the Msta, the 
Borovitzkoi Porog, where the river in the c<mr}?c of 20 miles ' 
descends 180 feet, and where many vessels were formerly 
lost. After descending the Msta tlie vessels were obliged to 
traverse the northern extremity of the lake of Union, and 
then to enter the Volchow. But us the laki; is subject to 
sudden gales, many vessels w'cre lost. To ubviale this danger 
a canal was made from a point about a mile above the 
embouchure of the M.sta to the Volchow, along the nortliern 
shore of the lake. This canal, which is nearly six miles 
Jong and from 12 to 14 fathoms wide at its upper level, 
is called the canal of Novgorod, as it terminates in the vici- 
nity of that tow n in tho Volchow. Tho Volchow also offered 
many ditficulties to navigation by the rapidity of its course, 
as It descends 450 foot in a distance not nnich exceeding IGO 
miles. Though the actual extent of the canals on ibis line 
of water-communication amounts only to nine miles, the 
works are very extensive and have cost large sums. With 
the exception of the canals in the interior of China, there 
is probably no canal which is more navigated than that of 
Vishnei Volotshok. The produce of the mines of Perm and 
Ekatarinlmrg, of the rich country and the oak-forcsts be- 
tween Nishnei Novgorotl and Simbirsk, and of the whole 
basin of the Oka, reach Petersburg and the Baltic by the 
Volga and this line of navigation. In 1828 the number of 
laden river-vessels which arrived by this route at Peters- 
burg was 12,93fj; that of empty vessels 702, and that of 
rafts 8388; and since that time a considerable increase has 
taken place. The value of the goods thus transported to 
IMcrsbnrg amounted to 130 millions of rubh*.s banco. The 
canals and rivers on this line are generally free from ice 
from the middle of April to the end of October. 

The second line of water-communication is formed by the 
Tikhvvma Canal, which is farther to the north-north-east, 
near GO'" 25' N. lat. and 34® 20' B. long. This lino of inland 
navigation begins in the Volga at the mouth of the river 


Maloga, north of 5S® N. lat. and near 38° 30' E. long. It 
ascends the la'^t-nientioned river to its most northern bond, 
where it is joined by its large atlluent the Cbapoda or Clia- 
godocha: it tlicn follows the last- mentioned river to its 
junction with the Somino, wliicli ri'^es in the lake.s of So- 
mino and Eglino Tho lake of Kglino is united b\ the 
Tikhwina Canal with the small lake of Lehidini, which is the 
.source of tho river Tikhwinka. TheTikhwinka runs >\cst- 
ward into the Sias which falls into the lake of I^adopa a 
few miles east of tlie embouchure of the Volchow. The 
highest level in this line of navigation i.s 504 feet abo\e the 
lake of Ladoga, and only 162 feet above the level of tlie 
Volga at the mouth of the river Maloga. Tlie canal itself is 
only five miles long and .36 feet wide at its upper level. A 
low cuts have boon made in the Somino and Tikhwiiika, but 
their length does not exceed four miles. The number of 
locks amounts to eighty-six, which occur in a space of about 
120 miles. It WU.S terminated in 1814, ami improved be- 
tween 1822 and 1H2H. Loaded barges can return by means 
of this canal from Petersburg to the Volga, which is very 
dillicull hy tho canal of Vishnei Volotshok. In 1828 tho 
numher of loaded hargos wliich went to Petersburg was 
181.'), of empty ones 276, and of rafts 1448; while from 
Potersbuvg 887 loaded and 665 empty barges returned to 
tho Volu:a. 

The third line of wafer-comminiiciition traverses the tw'o 
lakes of Onega and Bieloii Ozero. The Kowsliii, a navigable 
river, falls into the last-mentioned hike from the north-west ; 
it rises in a small lake, the Kowshoo Ozero, on tho highest 
part of the elevated tract which is the watershed between the 
lakes of Onega and BielocOzero. Some miles west of this lake 
are the sources of the river Vylcgra, which by a north-westerly 
course rcacilies the lake of Onega. Between those two rivers 
is the lake of Matko, whose waters, with those of the 
ICowshoe, arc used to feed the locks -of three short canals, 
w'hose length, taken together, does not exceed ciglit miles. 
The fall of the Kowsha amounts only to 53 feet, and that of t he 
Vytegra to 302 feet ; consequently the Bieloii Ozero is nearly 
250 feet higher than the lake of Onega. The number of 
locks is 31. But tho river Chcksmi, which issues from llio 
Bieloe Ozero, and falls into the Volga at Rybinsk, eoiitains 
some rapids, and in one place, above tlie town of Clierc- 
povez, goods must be unshipp(‘d and transported by lurid a 
considerable distance. To avoid this inconvenience, it was 
proposed several years ago to make a canal on tho left bank 
of the Clioksna, about twelve miles long. We do not know 
if this project lias been executed. The canals by which the 
Kowsha is united to the Vytegra are called Mary Canals, in 
honour of the wife of the emperor Paul Pctrowitch, who 
paid Ihc expenses of the undertaking. It was finished in 
1808. By this communication 2280 loaded and 1.50 empty 
barges, and 5500 rafts, came to Petersburg in 1828. The 
value of the goods brought to the capital in tho years be- 
tween 1825 and 1830 w as, on an average, about ten millions 
of rubles banco; but that of the merchandise which went 
from the capital to the interior fell short of one million. Tlie 
Tiklivvina and Mary Canals can only be navigated from the 
end of April to the middle of October. 

On comparing tliosc three systems of vvatcr-communicatioii 
between the Baltic and the Volga, as to length, it ap- 
pears that tho shortest is that through the Tikhwina eaiial, 
l)y which the whole distance bclw'ceri Rybinsk and Peters- 
burg is reduced to 556 miles. Between the same places, 
through the Mary Canals, it amounts to 713 miles, and 
through the canal system of the Vishnei Volotshok to 782 
miles. Though the last is the lungesl route, it is still gene- 
rally preferred, and the value of tho goods which about 
twelve years ago were brought to Petcisburg by the Mary, 
Tikhwina, and Vishnei Volotsliok canals was estimated in 
the respective proportions of one, three, and ten. 

As the.se three systems of inland navigation traverse the 
itakes of Ladoga and Onega, and the barges were originally 
obliged to pass over them, heavy losses of properly were 
frequently incurred by the barges being .swamped during 
the gales to which the lakes are subject. To avoid tins 
dangerous navigation, canals have been made along the 
southern shores of the lakes. The most wcslerii canal, 
called the Ladoga canal, unites the river Volchow with tho 
Neva; it is nearly 70 miles long, from 10 to 14 fathoms 
wide, from 4 to 7 feel deep in summer, and from 7 to 1 0 
in spring. Nine locks are built on the northern banks, to 
discharge the supcrtluous water into the lake of Ladoga, gnd\ 
sixteen on the southern bank, to bring into the canal such 
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a supply of water as is required in summer. For the latter 
purpose some steam-engines arc also used. This canal was 
finished in 1733, but has since been improved at several 
times : the last occasion was in 1831. When the Tikhwina 
canal was made, this line of navigalion was extended farther 
cast, by the Sias canal, which runs along the southern 
banks of lake Ladoga to the mouth of the river Sias, is 
nearly 7 miles long, 8 fathoms wide, and 5 feet deep. 
To obviato the danger which the barges passing through the 
Mary canals might encounter in navigating lake Onega, the 
Onega canal was undertaken. According to- the original 
plan, it was to enclose the southern extremity of the lake, 
and to unite tho river Vytogni with tlio river Swir, more 
than forty miles distant from ono another on the projected 
line. Hut only one-third of this distance has been com- 
pleted. The Onega canal begins in the river Vylcgra, about 
ten miles from its mouth, and runs westward to the lake. 
It is about 14 miles long, 12 fathoms wide, and in general 7 
feet deep. The barges are therefore still obliged to pass over 
the lake of Onega, a distance of about twenty-eight miles. 
The navigation on the river Swir is easy, and it has not ap- 
peared to re(iuirc any improvement. Hut fmm the enibou- 
chui'o of tho Swir to that of the Sins, wlure the Sias canal 
begins, the barges must traverse a portion of the wide ex- 
panse of the lake of Ladoga, which is full of danger. A 
canal was therefore made (between 1802 and 1810) from 
the mouth of the Swir river to that of the Sias. which 
is about 28 miles long and from 13 to 22 fath<iins wide; its 
lowest level is seven feet below the surface of the Ladoga. It 
is called the Swir canal, and has no locks. Thus a line of 
canals surround the southern extremity of the lake of L;i- 
dogii, from tho mouth of the Swir to the place v\here the 
Neva issues from the lake. The whole line is somewhat 
more tli.-in loO miles long. 

'I'he lake of Hieloe' and its outlet the river Clieksua have 
rceonlly allbrded llu- ineans of iniiliiig by (uie s}slem (»f 
eanals the river Dwiiia and Aicliaiigel with the ii\er 
Volga, ami with the eity of Helersburg. riiis lino of eanals 
begin.'. Ill the (.'heksna, about twi ulv miles below its ollliix 
from the lake, near tho town of Kiulow, whence it runs 
eastward through several small lakes, of vvliieh the lake of 
VassiniKskoe is the most elevated. From (his lake it de- 
seeuds by a few other small lakes to the river Porosowi^a, 
whieli falls into tho lake of Kubiii-skod. Tlie last-mentioned 
lake: i.s the souretMd' the rncr Siikliona, the prineiptil hraneh 
of the Dwiiia, which is iiavig<ible for largo barges from the 
place where it leaves the lake. The de.^cent fiom the lake 
of Vassiriiiskoe to the CheksiKi is only 39 feet, and to the 
lake of KiihinsUoe not more than 4a feet. The number uf 
locks is only 13. The whole line betw'eeu Kirilow and the 
lake of Kubinskoii dues not much exceed 40 miles. This 
navigation was begun iii 182a, and eiunpleted in 1S2S. In 
1829 it was used by 7l> barges and 276 rafts. It is of great 
importance for the tiansport of timber ; the produce of tlie 
oxtcn.sivo pinc'fuiesls on both sides of the Sukhona, which 
foririorly could not find a market, is now^ clnclly curried 
to Petersburg and to the Volga, whcMo it finds a ready 
sale. This canal is called the Alexander canal, in honour 
of a prince of Wirtcmberg of that name, who was active in 
its execution. 

In tlie year 182 > was also commenced what must bo con- 
sidered the most important of the canals uf Russia, that ot 
the Moskwa and Volga. The abundant produce of the rich 
and fertile country whiclitlies to the south and east of the 
antient capital of the empire was, betove the execution of 
this canal, conveyed to the Baltic by a very circuitous 
route. After being embarked at Moscow, or some place 
in the neighbourhood, it was taken down the Oka to the 
town of Nishiiei Novgorod, a distance of nearly 5UU miles. 
From the last-mentioned place it ascended the river Volga 
to tho town of Twer, a distance also of nearly 300 mile.s. At 
Twer it was loss than 100 miles from the city of Moskovv, tho 
place of its embarkation, measured in a straight line. A 
canal, which would unite both places, would consequently 
make a saving of 900 miles. This saving was to bo elfecled 
by the Moskwa and Volga canal, which begins on tho Volga 
at the mouth of the river Dubua, about forty miles below 
Twer, ascends the Dubna to its confluence with the Scstria, 
and then the latter river to the vicinity of the town of Klin. 
At Klin the canal begins which leads to the lake of Gulzino, 
which constitutes the summit level, and where a reservoir 
is %med which covers about four square miles. This reser- 
voir contains a volume of water exceeding a million of cubic 


I iiithomSi which is furnished hy some small rivers, the course 
of which has heen diverted to it. From this lake the vessels 
pass by anollu r canal to the river Istra, which passes near 
Voskreseu.sk, and falls into the river Moskwa, about twenty- 
six miles above the city of Mo.seow. The descent from the 
lake of Gulzino to the Moskwa is 232 feet, and that to the 
j Volga is 286 feet. Wo cannot learn if this work has been 
I completed, or if it has answered expectation. 

I There arc a few other canals on the outskirts of the em- 
pire which require notice. Near 61“ N. lat. a canal unites 
the Vychegda, one of the principal branches of the Dw\u:i, 
with the Kama, which is (he largest affluent of the Volga, 
by forming a water-communication between two rivers 
called tlie Northern and ScMitherri Kellma. This canal, 
whic-h is called the Catherine canal, is not much used. Tiio 
river Diiiia is united to the Dnieper by the Beresinskoi 
canal, which joins the Oolii, an afllueiit of the Diina, to the 
Berezina, a tributary of tho Dnieper : it lies between 34“ 
30' and 66'^ N. hit., and between 28“ and 29“ E. long. The 
river Nieinen i.s united to the river Dnieper by the Oginsky 
canal, which foims a communication between tJifc river 
Szc/.ara, a trihuliiry of the Nicnien, and the Yasiolda, an 
afllueiit of the Piipcc or Pripoat; the last-mentioned river 
traverses the swamps of Piiisk and Ratnor, and falls into 
the Dnieper. A communication between the Vistula and 
the Dnieper exists by means of the Pina canal, which unites 
the river MookhaMca; (which joins the Vistula atBrzc.se 
Lilewski) ami the Pripec. 

CV/mo/c.— The fact that the intensity of cold in Europe 
increases from west to east, is ilUistiated by the cliiiiale of 
Russia. While the mean annual temperature of the western 
coast of Norway as I'ar north as Nin th Cape is always above 
32“, or the frcezing-j*oint, in a eoiisiilerablo portion of tho 
most northern ])arL of Russia the mean annual t.'inperalure 
is below 32“. This is the cfiM! with the whole of Russian 
Lapland as far south as (>6“ N. lat., or the parallel of Tor- 
iiea. But east of tlie White Sea, the line which separates 
(he countries which have a mean annual temperature be- 
low 32“, and lho.se in which it ri^cs above it, turns more to 
the south-east, tenninaliiig on the Ural Mountains near the 
most iiortliern hranelios of llio river K una, in 00“ N. lat. 
riiiis tho wlioh* country diaiiied by tlie ri\ers Pechora and 
Mezen has a climate tin; mean annual (cinpui'atiire of 
which IS bchuv the freezing-point. But tlii.s se\oiilv of cli- 
mate docs not prevent the growth of ^recs ; along the upper 
courses of bolli rivers, forests of rousideralile extent occur. 
But where the mean annual temperature iloes not exceed 
26“ or 20°, which is the case near tlie inoutlisof hnlh rivers, 
a shrub a few inche- high is hanlly met with. Yet, on the 
penin.sula of Kola, wliere the mean annual tempi‘ratiire is 
certainly below 32“, harli'y is cultixalcd, and gciunalU eouii's 
to matuiity. That part of Russia in which tlie Tuean an- 
nual teiiipeialure is below 32“ may be called the Aictic 
li fusion. 

South of the Arctic, Region lies the Cold llririuft, in 
which the mean annual temperature var.e.s between .32“ 
and -10“. The southern limit of this legi'Oi begins on llu; 
shores of tho Baltie, on llie Gulf of Riga, about 5 lS“ N. lat., 
ainl runs lienee c-a.-sl-soulli ca.sl to tin? coiitluiMice of liie 
Moskwa and Oku, near 66° N. lat., whence it coiilimies in 
the same direct ion towards the* smithein o\trcmit\ of (Ik* 
Ural Moiuitani.s, icrmniaiing south of Ural'-koii theii\er 
Ural, near 61“ N. hit. It in'ohahly p\l ends farther south in 
tlie middle of the line, o\er the elevated region in winch 
(he Desna, Oka, and Don rise. The winter in the northern 
districts lasts from seven to eight months, and in tlie 
southern Irom five to six montli.-s; in Petersburg, from the 
end of September to the beginning of May. Tlio Nc\a is 
generally covered with ice for 160 tlajs, from the 27tli of 
November to the lOthof April. The thermometer u^iialK 
descends to 22“ below zero at the end of December or in 
January, even at Peteislmrg, hut fartlier inland tho cold oi 
greater. The quicksilver froze at Plostow in 1809, wlncli 
indicates that llio cold was at lca.st 40“ below zero. Both 
spring and aiilnnni arc short, and the passage, from cold to 
heat, and vica vi'7'sd, is rather rapid. But in summer tiie 
heat is for two or three weeks very great. The tlieriuonieter 
then rises to 86“ and even 9«“. In the interior both tho 
heal and the cold are greater than on the coast. At Casan 
the thermometer in winter generally descends to 26“ below 
zero, and in summer it rises to 96° and 96“. Near the sea 
western and north-eastern winds prevail, but in the interior 
southern, south-eastern, and south-wosleni winds are most 
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freiiucni. The aurora horoiilis is frequently seen, especially 
in Mairh, June, July, and September. 

The Tampfratp. Ife^ion extends over Ibe southern provinces, 
us fur north as the line above mentioned. Its mean annual 
teinperalure vanes between 40” and 50”, but in the Crimea 
and in the country between the Dniester and Danube it 
rises to 54 ' and 56®. This region is distinguished by severe 
though short winters, and by long and very hot summers. 
Night-frosts are frequent in October and November, but 
continual frost does not set in before the middle of Decem- 
ber, and it lasts to the middle or end of February. But in 
the elcMitiMl steppes west of the river Don, the frost is often 
inlcrrupleil by a few days’ thaw, while sueh a ])benomenon 
is of rare jiccuiTeiu’e east of the river. The frost however 
js severe, the tlienuonieter generally sinking in the western 
dislricK to r2® below /cio, and in the eastern to 20®. In 
this season northern and eastern winds are prevalent. From 
the end of February the cold becomes more moderate, but 
the weather continues to be raw, and there are night-frosts 
during the north-cast winds, which at that season are the 
iiiobl /i*tMjueiit. In the middle of May however a sudden 
change takes place. In a few days llio heat increases to 
sufdi a degree as to become oppressive. In Jutic and July 
it still continues increasing, until the thermometer attains 
belwetMi 90® and 100”. From the middle of August how- 
ever the heat lapidl) decreases, and in September the tlier- 
momeler frei|uenily descends to 42° and even 40®: some- 
times night-frosts occur. In the hot season south-east and 
east winds are prevalent. 

Tlic countries which border on the Baltic and on the 
AVIiite Sea have a wet oliniale, and ram is frequent all the 
}ear round : in winter a coii^idevuble quantity of snow falls. 
According to scvciul statements, it appears that the annual 
(juantily of moisture which descends in rain and snow on 
these countries vanes hctweeii 10 and 24 inches. This wet 
climate extends only to llie elevated tract which borders 
the basin of the Volga on the north and west, and in this 
humid region the iiUenniniible forests which cover it consist 
almost e\elusiv('ly of pine, fir, larch, and birch. In tlie 
])a>in of the Volga the rains are much loss frequent, except 
towards its western cxtreiiuly, where sliort showers are ex- 
liciieiiccd all tlie }eur round. But in proceeding farther 
oa-il, the rain becomes scarcer, and m these countries the 
foiesis con*>ist mostly of oaks, limes, ashes, and elms: pines 
and lirs are rarely met w'ilh. At Ca.san the number of rainy 
da\s in the year does not exceed 00. The southern provinces 
have a still drier climate. During the long summer a drop 
of rain seldom falls, and even in the early part of the au- 
tumn there are only a few showers. Ai the approach of the 
winter, in November, rain is common, b it it is soon changed 
for snow. Snow is only freipicnt in tiie beginning of the 
winter, and very litllc falls in January and February. 
Though the air is moist in spring, there are few showers ; 
and even these entirely cease at the approach of summer in 
the beginning of May. 

Productions . — Russia produces much more grain than 
is required for the consumption, and considerable quanti- 
ties arc o.\j)orted. In most parts of continental Europe 
rye is used ier bread by the mass of the people, and the 
cultivation of this grain is best adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate of Russia. Except in the stcjipes and the Arcitc re- 
gion, it may be grown iii all parts of the empire, even in 
those districts which have rather a poor soil. Tho greatest 
quaiiiity is produced between the cataracts of the Dnieper 
on Ibe south and the river Volga on llic north, but the cul- 
tivation extends to the mouth of the Dwina, 65° N. lat. 
It does not always ripen north of the Volga, owing to 
tho shoitness of the summer and the moisture of the at- 
mosphere; and it is generally ncceAi.sary to dry the grain in 
buildings constructed fo( that purpose. The cultivation of 
barley extends to 67® N. lat., but not so far as on the coast 
of Norway, wliere this grain is grown to 70° N. lat. It is 
not grown to such an extent as rye. Oats do not succeed 
north of 62” N. lat. They arc still cultivalod on the banks 
of tho Sukhona near Vologda, but not on those of tiic Vy- 
chegda and Dwina. In some provinces which have a poor 
soil, and in the districts through which the great roads and 
lines of inland water-communication run, the cultivation of 
oats is very extensive. Wheat is the principal object of 
agriculture in the fertile tracts along the rivers m the 
southern districts, but especially in those governments 
which are compreliended under the name of the Ukraine 
(Volhyuia, Podolia, Kiew, and Pultaya); farther north it U 


less grown, even in the fertile country which surrounds tlio 
great bend of tho Volga. In some favoured spots it suc- 
ceeds to 58® and even 50® N. lat. Millet is extensively 
grown in the elevated country which surrounds the upper 
course of the Oka, Don, and Desna, and in some other parts 
of the country, but the cultivation does not extend north of 
55° N. lat. At the southern oxtrcmiiy of Russia, Indian 
corn is cultivated, in a country the mean annual tempera- 
ture of which is only equal to that of Englaiul, but wiiich 
has a much drier climate and a hotter suuiiiier. Its cul- 
tivation extends. northward to the cataracts of the Dnieper, 
to about 48” N. lat. 

Flax and hemp are more extensively grown than peiliaps 
in any other country in Europe: both the climate and the 
soil are very favourable to their cultivation. Pallas oh^eivos, 

I that on the steppes along the river Don, and even on lho.se 
of the Volga near Sarepta, it is found in a wild stale. In 
no part of Russia are flax and hemp grown to a greater 
extent than in the countries on both sides of the n])per course 
of tho Volga, in the governmenis of Twer, Yai-o.^law, and 
Ko.stri)ma. Great quantities of both flax and hemp are 
sent to other parts, though the consuinplioii is very con- 
siderable in the numerous matiiifuetures established iii 
these parts. Hemp and flax succeed as far north as 6.V^ 
N. lat., and both, together with hemp-seed and flax-secJ, 
constitute important articles of export from Arkhaiigel, 
Petersburg, and Riga. Tobacco is much cultivated in (he 
Ukraine, whence it is exported to the neighbouring coiiii- 
tries. 

The climate of Russia is not favourable to the cultivation 
of fruit-trees. With the excepliuii of wild cherries and 
some bad apples, no fruits grow nortli of 56® N. lat. At 
Vladimir the first extensive plantations of clieri) -trees oc- 
cur, and their produce is sent to Petersburg ami other pans 
farther north. Other fruits are iirqiorled I'rom IbnMgii 
countries, especially from the north of Germany. Pears 
and plums arc oi.ly grown to any extent south of 5.1” N. 
lat. In the most southern districts theie are peaehes, 
apricots, quinces, mulbciries, and walnuts, and in ilie nu- 
merous and c.xtensive orchards of tho Ciitnea tlicie .uo 
also almonds and pomegranates. Grapes are chiclly culti- 
vated in the districts along the lower com sc of the Don, 
and on the Volga hetwocn KuiLi)shin and Sarepta, and aNo 
in the Crimea. The wine made m these countries houeaer 
was formerly of inferior quality, but the grapes const it uied 
an important article of internal trade, and were sent to 
Moscow and even farther north. Since the beginning of 
this century however great improvements in the art of 
making wine have been introduced into the^ine>a^ds on 
the Don, by a Frcmlimaii from Champagne, and it is 
stated that the wine which is made in these purls and exten- 
sively u^ed all over Ru.'^sia, and known lliere under the 
name of Donish wine, is hardly irirerior to the Fieiich 
champagne. 

Kitchen-gardens arc not much attended to. Potatoes, 
several kinds of cabbages, turnips, and carrots howc\er 
are cxtcufeively gvowil ; and in some places cucumbers, 
pumpkins, and radishes. Melons, and csj'ccially water- 
melons, arc very abundant in the hotaiiddiy countiies near 
the steppes, where they constitute in summer a considera- 
ble part of the food of the lower classes. Asparagus grows 
wild in the southern districts. Hops are fre(|uently found 
wild, but they are also cultivated. Liquorice thri\es luxu- 
riantly on the banks of tho Vo|ga in the government of 
Astrakhan, where it sometimes attains the size of a man’s 
arm : it is taken to Astrakhan, where the juice is expressed, 
and considerable quantities of it are exported. An cxccdlcnt 
soda is obtained from dill'ereiit kinds of salsola that grow in 
the steppes on both sides of the Volga. 

The forests constitute one of tho principal sources of 
wealth to Russia, and their produce, consisting of timber, 
fire-wood, tar, pitch, ashes, pearl-ash and potar>h, is ex- 
ported to a large amount. It is difficult to say what may 
1)0 the proportion of the surface of the country which is 
still forest, to that which is cleared or not covered with 
trees. The oCBqial statements which have been published 
do not comprehend those forests which are private property, 
i but they are limited to those that be]ong to the government. 
It can hardlv however be an excessive estimate, if we assume 
that about three- fourths of the countries between 65® N. lat. 
and the course of the Volga as far east as its great bend 
near Gasan, are covered with forests. In all these countricK^ 
only pine, fir, larch, alder, and birch are found, with a few 
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lime trees ; ashes aro rar«. From these countries is derived 
the ;;realcst ])art of the produce of the forests which goes to 
f'MLign markets. The forests aro much less extensive 
south of the upper course of the Volga. The central pro- 
Mhces, or tho.se which aro situated between the middle 
com so of the Volga and the Dnieper, have hardly as much 
wood as is required for the consumption of a country subject 
to a bcverc winter, and for the manufactures which are es- 
lahli^hed. In some parts even fire- wood is dear and scarce. 
The forests in the provinces west and east of the central 
countries are much moro extensive. West of the Dnieper, 
ill the governments which formerly constituted a part of 
Poland, several extensive forests occur on the banks of the 
NitMuen and in the swamps of Pinsk and Ratnor. They 
rhiolly consist of pine and fir trees, but birch and lime trees 
are also common, and in some parts they arc the prevalent 
kinds. South of the swamps of Pinsk and Ratnor there 
are .some forests of beech, and this iit the only part of Rus- 
sia where that tree is abundant. The great forests to the 
oaH of the central provincc.s occupy a large part of the 
govemments of Penn, Viatka, Casan, Nishiici Novgorod, 
PciiMi, and Saratov. Those of the first two governments 
consist mostly of the same trees as the more northern 
foiests; but in the other governments the pine and fir trees 
am rail*, and are replaced by oaks, lime-trees, elms, and 
ash. In these parts the proportion of the latter to the 
foiiner is staled to be as 13 to 1. The oak-forests have en- 
gaged the altenlion of goveniinent, on account of their 
great importance for the navy. A more exact survey of 
tliein was made some years ago, when it was found that all 
t)ie forests of Russia did not contain more than 375,000 
full-grown oak-trees, that is, trees which were between 24 
and 3(i inches in diunieter. The greatest nnmberof them 
was found in the large forest which extends on both sides 
of the Volga, and begins at the town of Tdieborsar, some- 
what above the plneo whole the river turns southward. 
This forest eontained more than 100,000 full-grown trees. 
In the iioighbouiing provinces the number amounted to 
2 iM 001). Hi llio forcsls along the upper cour.se of the 
Volga, and farther westward to the Haltic, only 15,000 trees 
were found, and in the central counlries, the government of 
Smolensk inrluded, not moro Ilian 11,400 trees. The 
t-onthern provinces of Russia are quite williout trees. Tiic 
• lalv-tree is mo-^t common hehvciMi and .06*^ N. hit. Near 

the Ural IVLmntains it is not found iiorlh of 57'N. hit., but 
farther west it. extends to 50^ and a few trees aro even 
found in Finland north of N. hit. In Sweden the oak 
glows nortl) of CP N. hit., and on the western coasts of 
Norway hetween and 03® N. lut. 

The domestic animals of hlnglaud are found in Russia, 
with the exception of rabbits. Horses are very numerous, 
and of vaiiou-i breeds. Tliosc in the northern provinces are 
lather small, hut the central and southern districts have 
large breeds. Those of the Cossacks, Calmucks, and Kir- 
ghiz which pasture in the steppes, and become almost wild, 
are distinguished by their power of sustaining the great- 
e-it fatigue with very scanty food. There are also a few 
wild horses in the steppes. Black cattle is abundant, as is 
evident from the iinmcriso quantities of tallow and hides 
which are exjiortod, though llio domestic consumption of 
bolli articles is very great. fciheep are .still more nume- 
rous. In some parts the great landed proprietors have be- 
gun to improve the breed by introducing the Merino and 
Saxon sheep, and by crossing them with the native sheep. 
In general however the wool is of an indiflereiit quality.! 
During the winter shecp-.skins are the common dress of the 
lower classes of peasantry. In the southern steppes there 
are some peculiar species of sheep, among which the 
Knghisian breed with the large bushy tail is the most 
remarkable. Their wool, when full grown, is short and 
coarse, but the lambs have a fine and beautiful liecce. 
Goats arc more numerous iu Russia than in other counirteB 
of Europe: the skins aro used for making marocco lea- 
ther. Hogs aro generally reared, except m the steppes: 
they aro most numerous in the countries where there 
are oak-forests, and in the western 'provinces, from 
which a great number of hams and much bacon is 
sent to other parts of the empire. The nomadic tribes 
which wander about in the steppes keep a great number of 
camels : some rich proprietors have herds consisting of 
more, than 1000 head. In the government of Astrakhan 
buffiilocs arc kept, but they do not appear to be numerous. 
Fowl, geese, and ducks are abundant ; the two latter espe- 


cially in those parts where there aro numerous lakes and 
ponds. Reindeer are only kept nortli of 60® N. hit. 

The bison [Bison, iv. 462], as already observed, still exists 
in the forest of Bialoviza, near the sources of the river Naresv, 
a confluent of the Vistula. In the extensive norlheiil 
forests there aro elks, and several kinds of deer, hares, and 
wild hogs ; the wild animals, which are killed for then- skins, 
are also very numerous, as bears, gluttons, badgers, wolves, 
foxes, inarlons, polecats, weasels, ermines, otters, squirrels, 
and marmots. In the steppes there are wolves, foxes, and 
wild hogs; also wild asses, .saiga-antelopes, konsaks, or 
foxes of the steppes, and the dipus jerboa. 

Nearly all kinds of birds which arc met with in England 
occur in Russia, and also the capercailzie and pelican : the 
last however only lives on the shores of the Black Sea and 
of the Caspian. 

Fish is very plentiful in thi» rivers as well as in the While 
Sea and along the coasts of the Arctic Sea, hut it is less 
abundant in tlic Baltic. The fish which are chiefly taken 
in the White Sea are haddock, cod, herring.s, and the omul 
(salmo nutuinnalis, Fall.). In the Folar Sea, especially 
along the coasts of Nova Zernhla, the whale, the walru.«?, 
narwhal (phjseter uiacrocephalus), seal, dolphin, while rish 
(physeter catoilon) and some other kinds are caught. A 
considerable nnmlier of .families settled along the shores 
of the White Sea live by fishing. The most important fi&h- 
erics in Riis.sia are those of the Volga, the river Ural, and 
the sea of Azof. [Astiiakiian ; Azof.] The fish there 
taken are chiefly the beluga (accipenser huso, L.), stur- 
geon, sewruga (accipenser stellalus, Pall.), sterlet (acci- 
penser rnthenus, L.), salmon, white .salmon (.salmo nolnia), 
and the knife-fish (cyprinns ciiltraliis, Pall.). The fish is 
sent to all parts of the empire, but is not exported to any large 
amount. Isinglass and caviare arc sent to foreign markets. 

Serpents an<l lizards are only common in the steppes. 
There aro also swarms of locusts, winch occasionally spread 
over the cultivated tracts within the steppes or those that 
border on them. They are not less destructive than those 
of Asia, Among the noxious insects are scorpions, milli- 
pedes (scolo pend ra millipes), laiantulas (aranea tarantula), 
and the bcoiqiion -spider. Bees are found wild in most of those 
provinces winch have large forests, hut they are also reared 
by some of the natives who inhabit the countric.s at the 
base of the Ural Mountains and along the middle Volga, 
c.speciully by the Mordvvi. Though the consumption of 
wax is very great all over the country, especially in the 
churches, Russia still exports some wax. The honey col- 
lected in the districts where forests of lime-trees exist is 
I highly valued, and fetches a good price. Several attempts 
have been made to introduce silk-worms, as Russia imports 
great quantities uf silk from PerMa for the manufactures in 
Moboovv. The mulberry-tree ihiivcs well in the southern 
provinces, and the silk- worm also succeeds. 

Russia i's rich in minerals. A gold-mine was formerly 
worked not far from the Gulf of Onega, near 63® N. lat.; 
but as the produce was small, and did not ]>ay the cxjieii.ses, 
it was abandoned in 1 7b3. Gold occurs also on the western ile- 
elivity of the Ural Mountains: hut it has not yet been found 
in such quantity as to induce any person to collect it. (luld 
is found on the oablern or ,Siberian side of the mountains in 
considerable quantity. Platinum vv.is discovered on the west- 
ern declivity uf the Ural lu lb‘2.), and has been worked since 
that time. The mines are near 67“ 40' N. lat., and the 
produce has always been mi the increase. Between 1831 
and 1834 it amounted annually to about 5000 marcs, and 
in 1830 to 8270 marcs. Tlic number of mines is six, and 
they lie at a short distance from one another. No silver is 
found in European Russia, though it occurs in Siberia. But 
the greatest mineral wcallli of Russia consists in its mines 
of copper and iron. Both those rfietals frequently occur on 
the western declivity of the Ural Mountains, from Slatoust 
near 55“ S. lat., on the south, to G0“ N. lat., and they are 
worked in many places. In 1782 the copper which was 
produced there amounted to l!)0,000 poods, and the iron to 
about 4,000,000 poods. It is slated that in J830 the 
government of Perm, whore the mines are most extensively 
worked, had 200 mines in operation, and that more than 
7200 furnaces were employed. The number of copper-mines 
amounted to 27, with 200 furnaces. More than 180,000 
men were directly or indirectly employed in this branch 
of busine.ss. The mines belong to Uie crown or to 
private pei-sons. Those of the crown produced, in 1830, 
41,000 poods of copper, 100,325 poods of W-iion, and 
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1 ,050,000 poods of cast-ii'on. In those belonging to private* 
individuals thero were piodnced 90,000 poods of copper, 
and between 3^ and 4 million poods of cast-iron. The pro- 
duce of the iniiics in the gnverumcnls of Viatka and Oren- 
burg IS not stated. It is however supposed that in botli 
taUen togeiher it fell short ofiiiat of Perm alone. Iron ore 
ho\^ever is not confined to the Ural Mountains; it occurs 
also on the Koulhorn divlivily of tlje Uwalli, and on the 
lalilo-land which extends about the sources of llie rivers 
Oka, Don, and Desna. It is there found in the clay in lay- 
ers, and sonielinies only in lumps. Frequently it occurs in 
bogs and morasses. The quantity of iron obtained in these 
parts is considerable, and the extensive manufiu;ture.s of Tula 
hardly use any otlier iron, Other metals aic not worked, 
though it is said that quicksilver, arsenic, nickel, colialt, 
antimony, and liismuth exist in several places. 

Salt is an important article. We have already mentioned 
the luimeious lalt lakes in the great .steppe to the oast 
of the Volga and the rock-salt of Ilez. Bui the salt-for- 
mation seems to extend along the western declivity of the 
Ural Mountains, to the souice of the Kama, and thence 
westward on both sides of the Uwalli. In all these districts 
salt is made from the salt hprings, which are numerous. 
The greater number of thoio salt-manufactures are con- 
tained in the governments of Perm and Viatka; but several 
of them occur in the basin of the Sukhona, a branch of the 
Dwina, and those near Tolina aie of great extent- The 
must western sail-work is at Staraia Russia, a few miles 
south of the lake of Ilmen, by which some of the countries 
along the Baltic are pro\ided w’ilh this article. But a con- 
siderable quantity of salt is imported into tbelast-iiiciitioned 
countries, as the places in Russia where sail is made are very 
remote, and the expeiise.s of transport are great that salt 
can be got from France or England at a more moderate price. 

(Joal exists in a few places, as on the banks of the river 
Muloga, where it is found with iron-ore. Pallas .says that 
it also frequently occurs in the \i<‘iiuty of the river Doiietz, 
and to the north of Tagaiirok, beyond tlie sources of the 
rivers which fall into the Black Sea: it is not woiked. 
Other niinoials arc not much used, with the exception of 
iiiarhio ami granite, of which there exist extensive f[Uarries 
near the village of Tivdia, at llio northern extroniity of the 
lake of Onega ; and at Serdobol, on the northern shores of 
Lake Ladoga, The uiarhle is of a good grain; some is 
white, and some has a reddi-^li colour with while stripes or 
spots. The granite is worked with great activity, as all the 
public edifices and inuny of the puvale palaces in Peters- 
burg are built of it. 

Inhabitants . — Russia is iiihabiled by a greater number 
of iiaiions, differing in language, character, and ci\ilizaiion, 
than any other country of Europe. The inhabitants be- 
long either to the Caucasian or to the Mongol lace. The 
Cauca'iian however is by far the most numerous, as the 
nations of Mongol origin do not comprehend one-hun- 
dredth part of the whole population. 

The Caucasian race in Russia consists of individuals be- 
longing to Slavonians, Tshudes or Fins, Turks or Tartars, 
Oermans, Je\'.s, and Greeks. Ninc-tenth.s of the popula- 
tion belong to the Slavonians. They are divided into Riis- 
fcians, Poles, Lithuanians and Lettes, and Wullachians and 
Servians. Tlic Russians consliliite more than two-thirds 
of the whole population, and their number is estimated at 
about 40 millions, and conser[uontly they are equal to the 
Germans, who are considered the most numerous nation of 
Europo. They inhabit, to the exclusion of all other nations, 
the central provinces of the empivo between the Dnieper 
and the Volga. On the banks of the Volga, and farther east 
to the Ural Mountains, a great number of Russian fiunilics 
have settled among the tribes belonging to the Tshudea 
and the Turks. On th4 banks of the Dnieper they arc 
mixed with Lithuanians and Poles ; but south of the swamps 
of Pinsk and Grodno the Russians arc more numerous than 
the Poles. They likewise constitute the mass of the inlia- 
hitants in the northern provinces between the Ural Moun- 
tains and the White Sea, and in the southern between the 
Don and the Dniester. They are divided into Great and 
Little Russians. The latter inhabit the country called 
the Ukraine, or the governments of Tcheriiigow, Pultava, 
Kiew, Volhynia, and Podolia. The Cossacks arc properly 
defendants of tlie Little Russians, and arc intermixed 
with Poles, Tartars, and Cal mucks. [Cossacks.] The 
Great Russians, with the exception of a comparatively 
small number who have obtained their freedom, arc bonds- 


men to the numerous body of rich nobles which exists 
among them. Among the Little Russians a considerable 
number of families are not subject to any master; and the 
CWsacks arc all free. The Russians have attained a gi cater 
degree of civilization than is generally supposed, as is evi- 
dent from the caro with which the sod is cultivated in the 
more fertile provinces of the empire, from the activity with 
which the internal navigation is conducted, and ti'om tlie 
numerous manufactures in the governments of Yaioslav, 
Kostroma, Moscow, Tula, and Kaluga. In some of thi*so 
branches of manufacture they have distinguislibd llieni- 
solves, especially in tanning. Very few foreigners from 
more civilised nations have settled in those parts which are 
exclusively inhabited by the Russians ; and the civilizalioii 
which they have attained, is as it were of native growth. 

The Poles, together with the Russians, inhabit the go 
vcriimcnts of Volhynia and Podolia, and almost oxclusnely 
lliat of Grodno. Their numbers wdthin the boundaiy of 
Russia amount to about four millions, to which the popu- 
lation of Poland to the same amount may ho added. "J'bo 
Polos, us a nation, consist of betwoori nine and ten milli*)in-, 
but about two millions of them are in Prussia and Austria. 

As the country which they inhabit borders on a part of 
Europo wdiioh is more advanced in civiliziilioii, the Polos 
have adopted more refined manners; hut in the arts «)f 
ciMliscd life, especially in manufactures, and all braiicbcs 
of industry, they are behind the Russians. Within iho 
Icrrilonc's of Russia the Poles arc bondsmen to the iiobilil), 
but in Poland they are free. 

The Lithuanians inhabit the cmmtries adjacent to the 
northern part of Poland and to Easlorii Prussia, or the 
governments of V^ilna and Minsk. Their number dots not 
exceed one million and a half. Though certainly belonging 
to the Slavonian family, their language is very diircreiil 
in its material and forms, but is intermixed with iiiany 
Russian terms. They are agriculturists, but otherwise 
they have not made much pi ogress in ciMlizalion. North 
of the Lithuanians, in Conrliind and Livonia, are the 
I^'tles, wliose number probably docs not much excci'd half 
a million. They speak a language dilVcrent from that of 
the Ru*jbians and the Lithuanians. They are exelu&ively 
occupied with llio cultivation of tin* ground. Those who 
Inc in Couriniid are fieijnently distinguished by the name 
of Koors. Bulli nations, the Lithuanians and Lelli‘.s, wero 
bondMuen to the German nobility established ni lluir 
country, till the rolgii of the emperor Alexander, whoeffieti d 
their emaiieipalimi. 

The Vlaches, or Wallaehiuns, only live in the most sontli- 
vveslern angle of the empire, in the goveniiiient of Jies- 
surabia, hel ween the rivers Dnie.sler and Pruth. Tbcir mini ■ 
her does not e\f‘eed half a million. They speak a language 
which is mainly composed of Latin, Greek, Italian, and 
Turkish word.s, which however have undergone some change 
and corruption. They are industrious cultivalors of the 
land, but do not appear to have otherwise made unieli pro- 
gress in civilization. They were formeily slaves to the 
boyars or nobility, but they ceased to be so nearly loo 
years ago. Among the Vlaches there are a few families of 
Servians or Raizes, and a few more are .settled in the go- 
vernment of Ekalarinoblaf. 

The Tshudes, or Fins, wero formerly considered to belong 
to the Mongol race ; but their light hair and their blue eyes 
have of late procured thorn a place among the Caiicasum 
race, in spite of their fiat noses and ilattened countenances. 
Tliey inhabit two separate portions of Russia. The majority 
of them are settled on both sides of the Gulf of Finland. 
Two of these nations, the Fins and the Laplanders, oc- 
cupy the country north of the gulf. The Fins, who inhabit 
Finland to the number of more than one million and a 
half, are agriculturists and breeders of cattle : they manage 
their dairies with great skill. The Laplanders live north of 
C5° N. lat., and are mostly occupied with their reindeer. 
Their number docs not exceed a few lliousands. On the 
south of the Gulf of Finland are the Kslhes or Eslhonians, 
whose number is above half a million. Their language is 
similar to that of the Fins. They arc almost exclusively 
occupied with the cultivation of the ground, and were serfs 
to the nobles until 1818, when the emperor Alexander 
effected their emancipation. South of the Esthonians, ni 
the country lying on both sides of the small river Sabs 
(near 58*^ N. lat,), is the small tribe of the Li vis or Jivo- \ 
Ilians, who have given their name to Livonia. It is supjioscd 
that they ibrmerly extended to the northern banks of iho 
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Diinn, but were expelled from the southern districts by the 
Lettes. Tlieir number does not exceed two thousand. They 
spt'ak a dialect of the Finnish language, and arc exclusively 
agriculturists. 

The eastern members of IheTshudic family are separated 
from the western by an immense tract of country uiiwards 
of 500 miles in width, which is now inhabited by Russians. 
When and how the separation look place is not on record. 
The eastern Tshudic tribes live on the western declivitj 
of the Ural Mountains, and on the banks of the middle 
Volga, and are eight in number, — Syrianos, Permians, Vo- 
gules, Votiakes, Chuvashes, Chereraisses, Mordvines or 
Mordwi, and Teptiares. 

The Syrianes, the most northern of these tribes, inhabit 
the woody country between the upper course of the Kama 
and the Vychegda, an aiHuent of the Dwina, and particu- 
larly both hanks of the Vychegda, as far west as the mouth 
of the Svssola. Their mimher is .stated not to exceed 30,000. 
Their principal occupation is the chase of the wild annuals 
with which their conn try abounds, Their language differs 
Miry little from that of the Permians, which has pivser\ed a 
great aflinity to that spoken hy the Finlanders, hut hlill 
far differs from it as to he properly considered a distinct 
dialect. Tho Permians occupy the country south of the 
Syriancs, between the rivers Kama and Viutka. Their 
number is stated-not to exceed 35,000 individuals. TUmigb 
agriculture has made move progress among them than 
among the Syrianes, they derive I heir principal subsistence 
frmn the chase, and more especially from the llssheries in 
the Kama and Viatka. Roth tribes, the Syrianes and 
Permians, ibough they have preserved tlieir own dialects, 
generally speak also the Russian language. 

Tlio V^ogulcs occupy both declivities of the Ural Moun- 
l iiiis between 58*" and 00** N. hit. According to the de- 
M iinjion of them by l^allas, it would sectii that they rather 
bi'loijg to tho Mongol tliaii to the Caucasian race. They 
are short in stature, have round faces with projecting cheok- 
bimes, and very little beard. They may be compared with 
llioCJalinuoks, But on the other hand their language shows 
that they belong to tbcT.-.liudos, though it e.xhibitsso many 
jieculianiies as to have been sometimes considered a jieeuliar 
i.inguagt;. The affinity of their language to that of the 
Magyars in Hungary is slated to be very grout. The Vo- 
' Liles live entirely on tho produce of the chase. They live 
m mn.ill societies, comlstiug only of five or six huts, and lead 
a \sandLMing life. Tlieir number is staled to amount to 
1.00,(101) induidnals, of whom liowe\er the greater part live 
• of the Thai Mountains m Siberia. A small number 
lia\o bc:on converted to the Greek ciiurcli; the remainder 
are bcatlioiis. 

The Votiakes arc settled west of the Permians, on both 
ides of the upper course of the river Viatka, and in the coun- 
liy al)out the source of the Kama. In the conformation of 
I heir body they rather resemble the proper Fins than any 
of those eastern Tshiulic tribes; and tlicir language has 
also a greater affinity to that of the tribes on the shores of 
till* Gulf of Finland. They are diligent agriculturists, ac- 
(‘ording to Pallas, and rear also cattle ami bees. Some of 
llio peasants have more than fifty bce-hivc.s. The wax and 
lioney are sent to Archangel. Their number is stated to 
1‘xceed 100,000 individuals; and government has granted 
llicm permission to live under magistrates of their own 
tribe and chosen by themselves. They pay only a capitation- 
tax. Most of them have embraced Christianity. 

Thg Chuvashes and Chereraisses live in the neighbour- 
hood of Casan, on both sides of the Volga. The first- 
named tribe is chiefly settled on tho western side of the 
river, and the Chereraisses on the eastern. Single families 
are found as flir south as the town of Saratov. The number 
of tho Chuvashes is stated to bo .370,000, all of whom, with 
the exception of about 3000, have become members of tho 
(ivcck church. In their personal appearance thc'y resemble 
file Turkish or Tartar tribes, a circumstance which is attri- 
buted to their having lived for many centuries near tho 
Tartars of Casau. As to their language, a difference of 
opinion prevails. The French philologist Levesque, from 
the examination of a printed grammar of their language, is 
of opinion that it contains a large number of roots which are 
common to Iho Finnish language. But Luralcy Davids 
says that tho grammar of their language approaches very 
nearly to the pure Turkish, that about three-fourths of the 
wor^s are of Turkish origin, and the rest belong to the Ou- 
niHan and Saraoyede languages, and that some few are en- 


tirely unknown. The Chuvashes culti\utc the giound, 
and rear cattle and bees : the care of bees is a regular"' brain- ll 
of rural economy. The Cheiemisses aie stated to aiuouut 
to about 200,000 individuals. Their language seems to 
contain a much larger number of Fiuuishrouts iluui thiu uf 
tho Chuvashes, but they arc intenmxed with w large mim- 
ber of Turkish origin. The conformation of ibeir bofly 
likewise sbow's some mixture with the Turkisli rail*. Tliey 
arc very diligent and intelligent agriculuirisis, and have 
large herds of cattle. The majority liave adopted tlie re- 
ligion of the Greek church, but many still adhere to then* 
heathen ceremonies and tenets. All of tlicui ob^er\e the 
religious festivals both of the Greek church and of the Mo- 
hammedans. 

The Mordwi or Mordvines are settled west of tho Clin- 
vaslies, in the country on both sides of the river Sura, 
which falls into the Volga from the oouth, between Ni^hnei 
Novgorod and Casan. On the west they extend to the veiy 
banks of the river Oka. They arc divided into two tribes : 
IheErsad or Krsanes, who inhabit the tracts along llio 
eastern banks of the Oka ; and the Muksliad or Mo^kbaii, on 
the banks of tho Sura and Moksha. They are dispersed m 
the forests of the governments of Casan, Nislmei Novgomd, 
Siinbirsk, Saratov, Ponsa, and Tambow, and live iuiei mixed 
With the Russians, with whom they coinmun'.cato more fieely 
than the Chuvashes and Cheremisses. Their nunibei is 
stated not to exceed ‘)‘2,0()0 souls. They are all Chnstians. 
They rather resemble the Riisaiana than the Cbc remicses 
and other Finish tribes. Their language is of Fiimis-h 
origin. They cultivate tlicir lands with great care, and 
their fields are not inferior to the be.st-culiivaled grounds 
ill Russia. Tliey pay great attention to boos, especial 1> the 
Mokbliad, who have their lands in llie middle ofibo e\ieir 
sive forests of lime-trees wliirii are eoiitigiioiis to ibe oak- 
furests. Some individuals have from mu; hundred tn tv.o 
hundred bee-hives. Tlicir bonc'y is prifferred to that of 
any other part of Kii.ssia. 

The Teptiares, the nio-^t eat-tern of the Fmnirii tubes, are 
settled on the banks of the lhala\a,an ulllueiil of tlu- Kama 
from the cast. The origin of this tribe is of eomparativelv 
modern dale. When the Russians, in llie middle of tlie 
sixteenth century, took possession of the tcrritoru'-i belonging 
to the khan of Casan, a iiumbor of (Jbeivmisse^, ('Im- 
vaslies, Votiakes, and 3’ailar.s left tlieir eounlry and seillcd 
along the upper course of the ri\er Rialaya, where they 
soon formed a separate nation, which howeser was subii.eu 
to a tax which they were obliged to pay to the ]5asl\kii>, 
ill whose country they had setlled. Tlioiigb the Finnish 
element prevails in their language, it al ways eon lamed a 
large number of Turkisli woixK, which weio further increased 
by their close eonnccliou with their neighbours the R.islv- 
kirs. They do not attend muelv to tlvc cullixalion of the 
land, but rear cattle and bees, and pass a great pari of tbmr 
lime in hunting the wild animals with which i heir country 
abounds. Their number, which in tho middle of tlie last 
century did not exceed 34,000 individuals, is staled to liavo 
increased to 110,000. They are partly heathens and partly 
Mohammedans. The exertions of tho Greek clergy to intro- 
duce their creed among them have almost entirely failed 

The third great bra iu*h of the Caucasian family which inha- 
bits Russia istheTurkish. They are generally called 'fartars, 
but they call their language 3 ui kisli. They did not origi- 
nally inhabit any portion of Russia, but came into it belweeii 
the ninth and thirteenth century with the Mongols and 
other conquerors. The Turkish tribes at present exl^tmg m 
Russia are four, the Tartars of Casan, the Bashkirs, tlu* 
Metshcriakes, and the Nogai Tartars. The Tartars ot 
Casan are thc-'most civih.sed nation in Russia. Thoir l ui- 
guage, according to Luiiiley David^, is the most culliMiied 
and poli.shed of tho Turkish idioms. The ailempts of llu; 
Greek clergy to convert them to Christianity have not boon 
successful, and they are still Mohammedans; they taki;gn at 
care of the education of their children. Tbt'y have ^clmols 
both for the lower and higher classes of the pcopb*. I n f be ele- 
mentary scliouU instructidh is given in reading and writing, 
and theKordn and some other religious books are explained. 
The objects of instruction in the higher schools arc the 
Turkisli, Persian, and Arabian languages, and aritliinctic. 
The priests are educated in an institution established for 
that purpose in a village called Garg.ali, which is about nine 
miles from the town of Orenburg. 1 hose who are esta- 
blished at Casan, and in other towns, are either merchants 
or manufacturers. They traffic chiefly in tea, goods im- 
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poricil from Bokhara, aiul stulTs of F4uropcau manufacture. 
Tlioy are very expert in tanning' leather. The inhabitants 
of the villages are very caieful cultivators of the soil, and 
also occup) tliemselves with rearing cattle and bees. Their 
villages are well provided with the most common rneehaiucs, 
as tanners, shoemakers, tailors, dyers blacksmiths, and 
carpenters. Like other Mohammedans, they are distin- 
guished by their cleanliness. According to Erdmann, their 
number amounts to about 230,000, of whom about one- 
eighth have embraced Christianity. 

The Bashkirs inhabit both declivities of the Ural Moun- 
tains, from 06° N. lat. southward to the sources of the river 
Ural near lat. There is some reason for believing 

that this tribe has ul\va\s inhabited the coiinliy which they 
now occii|)y, but it is quite certain that the present Bash- 
kirs resemble in language and manners the Tartars of 
Casan, though in the lonn of their body tliey approach the 
type of the Mongols. The Bashkirs still adhere to a wan- 
dering life. In winter they inhabit \ilhLges, but in summer 
they ramble about in tlie country, sometimes to a distance 
of 60 or 80 miles from their villages. They cultivate some 
patches of land near the houses htdbre they begin tlicir 
wanderings, but the produce uf these heUls is nut adequate 
to their consumption. Tlicir riches consist in hordes, of 
which the poorest peasant has from 30 to 60, and many have 
500, and the richest from 1000 to 2000. Their horses are 
of a good ' breed. They keep only a small number of 
black cattle, sheep, and goats. They have aUo a great 
number of bee hives, and they <'ollecl an immense quantity 
of wax and honey from the wild bees, which are nowhere 
more common than in the countries adjacent to the base of 
the Ural Mountains. They arc good huntsmen, and know' 
completely how to train the iaicon fur the chase. The 
smaller species arc used by them to take hares, but the 
larger (Falco clirysaetus) is used in hunting foxes, aiid even 
wolves. Thev sell a considerable luunher of these trained 
birds to the Kirghis Cossacks. The n umber uf Bashkirs 
amounts to 150,0()0 individuals. The small tribes of the 
Metsheriakes, which do not exceed 20,000 individuals, 
\i\e dispersed among the Bashkirs, and subsist on the pro- 
duce of their herds of cattle and of their hoe-hives. They 
also cultivate the ground, but nut to a great extent. They 
are considered to be more civilised than thoir neighbours. 
Both tribes are Mohammedans. 

The Nogai Tartars inhabit the Crimea and the steppe 
which extends north of the pcniiisula ; they are also dis- 
persed over the country cast of the Sea of A /of, and along 
the northern base of the Caucasus. They are staled to 
conipose a population of 600,000 individuals. A considerable 
number of them are settled in the valleys and towns of the 
inoLintainous part of the Crimea, where they aie agricul- 
turists, and have extensive orchards. They also manu- 
facture leather, and make cutlery, saddles, and blioos. 
This portion of the Nogai has attained a considerable de- 
gree of civilization, and they are liaidly inferior in that 
respect to the Tartars of Casan. Their number does not 
much exceed 250,000. The remainder of this branch of 
Tartars load a wandering life in the extensive stcppc.s which 
they inhabit. In summer they travel northward with their 
Hocks, and sow a little wlieat and millet in sonic convenient 
place. In winter they return to the shores, of the Sea of 
Azof or .some warmer tracts. Tlicir herds consist of cattle 
and horses, but of a rather small breed: their horses arc 
much prized, being strong, hardy, and tractable. The have 
numerous llu^a of the large-tailed sheep. Notwithstanding 
their wandering habits, they have adopted a degree of civili- 
zation in their dresses and manners, which are derived from 
their kinsmen of the Crimea. 

The number of individuals belonging t& the Teutonic 
family is probably larger than that of the Turks. They arc 
Germans and Swedes, with whom a few Danes are mixed. 
Numerous families of Germans are dispersed through the 
provinces along the Baltic, south of the Gulf of Finland, 
among the J.4ettes and Ksihonians, and in those parts they 
constitute the nobility of the coimtry. Most of these fami- 
lies settled there when the Order of the Knights Sword- 
bearers was the acknowledged sovereign of these countries 
(from 13U0 to 1530). Great numbers of German families 
are settled in the two capitals of the empire. When Peter 
founded Petersbprg, he peopled it at first almost exclusively 
with Germans, and they constituted for several years the 
principal population of the town. Even at present their 
number is stated to exceed 24,000, The Germans are also 


numerous in all the sea ports, in the southern provinces and 
in the Crimea; and along tlio middle coiirso of the Volga a 
great number of German coloiiii-ts have been settled at the 
expense of govornmciit in the last seventy )eais. The iiuni- 
her of such colonists in the government of Saralow alone 
amounts to raoio than 30,000, and they constitute nearly tho 
whole population of some towns and of villages. 

Tiu) Swedes are numerous along tho northern coast of the 
Gulf of Finland, and the eastern coast of the (Julf of Both- 
nia. In some places they constitute the whole population, 
to the exclu.sion of the Fins, but generally both nations 
live together. The number of Swedes in these ])arts pro- 
bably c.\cccd.s 100,000, and there aie also a few Swedish tii- 
luilics in Kstlionia. 

Thei^‘ are no Jews in tho central and northern province s ; 
but they arc numerous in tlioso parts which formerly be- 
longed to Poland, especially in the government of Vilna, 
Grudno, Volh>nia, and Podolia, where they are almost 
sole inhabitants of the towns. They exercise several kinds 
of handicruft ; they are smiths, tailors, shoemakers, Kc, 
They have also small breweries and dislilleiios. Their 
number is stated to exceed a million. 

The number of Greeks probably does not exceed half a 
million. They arc disiierscd all oxer the suutliein provinces 
of the cm[»ire as merchants ; and in tho Crimea there are 
a few villages entirely inhahiled by them. Tiiey occupy 
themselves with agriculUue, especially gardening. 

The Culmiicks show their Mongol origin by the f«>rm of 
thoir body, as well as by their langu.'ige. [Cai, mucks.] 4'lie 
tribes of this ration which still exist in the souih-caslci n 
steppes of Knssia are the rcmiianl. of those which left 
Russia in 1770 a^id 1772, at tho invitation of the (jhlne^e 
government, and settled m tho plains of Soongana. They 
arc divided into five tubes. The Dcrbet and Torgot are 
the must M’esicrn, andocenpy the country between tlieSarpu 
and the Don, on both sides of the river Sal, nearly as far 
west os the mouth of the river Manytcli. On the east of 
the Sarpa are two other tribes, the Erkod and Baganzokhaii, 
who extend their rambles to the shores of the Caspian. 'I'he 
fifth tribe, the Khoshud, lixo on the hanks of the Lo\\(*r 
Volga, on both sides of the river. The first tiilie is the 
most numerous, conhisfing of lJ,00(i kxbitkas, or fanllllc^ 
tlie four latter, taken together, probably fill short of lh.it 
number. In summer a part of them lixo chielly on llio 
produce of the chaiO, of xvhich tho saiga antelopes aie the 
principal objoct, hut in winter they depend only on thoir 
herds. They wander about with their fiocks and herds in 
the immense steppes. In a country whicli has hardlx a 
few patches of cultivable land, the Calmucks by able 
maiiagemeiil have succeeded in maintaining Imrsos, cattle, 
camels, .sheep, and goals to the number of three millions of 
heads. The xaliie of the goods exported from their count ly 
to other parts of Russia is estimated at one million and a 
half of rubles. They corisijsl of wool, hair, tallow, lamb and 
sheep skins, hides, and fur. ThcCalinucks aie Buddhi'-is, 
and the only nation in Europe which professes that religion. 
They have the dilTerent classes of priests found among the 
Buddhists, as lamas, gellonghi.gozuli, and mandshicami, and 
up to the end of the last century they were subject to tho 
ecclesiastical authority of the Dalai Lama, who resides at 
L’hassa in Tibet, hut in JSOO the emperor Paul indiicefl 
them to choose tlicir own Great Lama, to whom all 
the other lamas and priests are subject. The Calnuicks 
are not immediately subject to the governor of Astrakhan, 
but have their own political administrat ion, of xvhich the khan 
of the Derbet tribe is the head. He is assisted by eigiit 
counsellors and judges, and a person sent from Petcivsburg, 
By the emigration of the larger number of Calinucks in 
1771 and 1772, the whole steppe between the rivers Volga 
and Ural south of the ObsUhei Sirt was at once depriveil 
of its inhabitants, and remained in that stale till about 1785 
or 1786, when a numerous tribe of Kirghis Cossacks, be- 
longing to the Little Horde of that nation, on account of the 
civil wars then existing between the different tribes of that 
horde, was induced to submit to the Russian government, 
and was settled in the tract which the Calmucks had aban- 
doned. They are known under the name of tho Bnkei 
horde, from tho name of their chief, called Bukei, wlio in- 
troduced them into Russia. At that lime the horde con- 
sisted of about 10, QUO kybitkas, or families, but it is sup- 
posed that the number may at present not fall short of 
120,000 individuals. In personal appearance, they greatly 
resemble the Calmucks and other Mongol tribes, but thoir 
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kmguage is Turkish, an<l it is supposed that they owe flieir 
to several tnbes of Mongols, which havo united with 
Turkish tribes, and in progress' of time fornn^l one nation.' 
Like the Calm neks, they are nomadic herdsmen, but they 
iiaxc only a small number of camels, the climate of.^^eir 
rounlry being much more Severe than ibe frt^pes fatiher 
west. They also keep sotnc cattle and goats: Their wealth 
mainly consists in .horses and sheep. Some- nch proprietors 
Die said to have 4000 or 5000 horaeS' and 20,000 sheep. 
Tilt! sheep supply the principal articles of tritllc, and nume- 
i'ou.s Hocks are annually sold to the Russians at Orenburg, 
Troiiik, and Astrakhan. Their agncultirre is limited to the 
raising of some bai ley, and a small quantity of wheat and 
millet. They aro iilso expert hunters, and in winter kill the 
fui-beunng animals, with which their country abounds, and 
in Slimmer the saiga anlelope. The Kirghis Cos.sacks are 
Mohainmedans, but far from being very exact in the per- 
fnrinaiKT of the duties prescribed by that religion. 

( Pallas, R^isen (lurch Vcrschiedem Provbtzen de^ Rim- 
?>hsc/ien Reich Hi Pallas, Travels ihrtmgh the Southern Pro- 
rirtcpH of, the Russian Empire i Erman.Rm^ um die Erde ; 
/wifk, Calmuc Tartaty^ or a Journey from Snrepia to 
Arrrral Calmuc Hordes ; Erdmann, Beitriigc zur Kenutniss 
drs bnierfi von Russfand ; OmvgU Bfischreidung des Run- 
^isr/tcn Rnrhes; Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta ; Rose, Rdse 
mu:h darn Ura/t ilem AltaU unddnn Kaspischen Meere ; 
Miller, Dcr Ugnsrhe Volks-'Htamm ; and Schnhert, 
durr/t Sch^veden^ NoinTegen^ Lappland, h\nnlandt und in- 
vcrmtinland.) 

AgricuUurc . — Notwithstanding the variety and great 
aimnduncv? of tiie natural productions of the Russian 
empiie, agriculture may be said to be even now in its 
lij.'.t stage, since there is certainly no province which >ields 
e\cr half of what it is capable of producing. Hence 
m !lic greater pari of the empire it is not so much the 
ground itself that has any value, as the labouring popula- 
iiiid accoidinyjy it is not the number of acres in an 
fstaic that is considered, but that of the male serfs attached 
to it. Tbc SouthtTii Baltic provinces, the governments ncar- 
c.^t to]Moscow. and the kingdom of Poland, have the greatest 
pro)>ortion of cultivated luhd, and the best system of culti- 
xaiion, but it i.s only on a few estates that il approximates 
to iliat of Norlhorn Germany; yet even irrthese iirovincos 
Ilir ro are oxtunsivo tracts in whicdi not one-fillcGnth part of' 
Ibo surface is cultiviited. The thinness of the population, 
cud the want of a market hi the interior of tho.empire, con- 
l nhuic to pi olong this state of ihiogs ; for where there is little 
ilciuau I for corn, agriculture languishes, however bountiful 
natuio may bo, especially when, as is liere the case, the m- 
li ibilanis aro satislied with having a sutliciency of the neces- 
saries of life, and aro tiTO little advanced in the scale of civili- 
/.iiMii to h«ue any desire for the comforts or luxuries of a 
more jclined state of society. The whole area of PJuro])ean 
itu^'sia IS (according to Schubert) l,742,43j,7‘25 Prus,’,ian 
acii'.s, c)f which about 076,000,000 acres ^’e covered with fo- 
rc^ls and slirubs: about 771,000,600 acres are to be reckoned 
ns uludly unproductive^ 246,500,000 acres at the most as 
arable land, und 24,500,006 acres us meadow land. Of (ho 
rLMiiaining land, not even arpugh ostJinalc can he given, fur 
waul of all data respect ing it in most of the goverumeiifs. 
On iuoount of the compavalivoly small value of land, and tiic 
want of maiiuro, the holds in ^Great and Little Rusl^ia are 
uficu .sulTereil to bo fallow for two or three years. The times 
uC huwing and harvest arO frcgulfited according to the climate. 
The usual kinds qf coni are grown in most of tho govern- 
men Is, viz. rye, wheat of lioanydiffercnt species, barley, and 
o:its; maize, chieliy in tlio countries about the Black Sea, 
Init IS not a general, article of food. The kind of pulse most 
cultivated is peas, whicli^jsucceeil up^to 62* N. lat. Mdlet is 
grown aboiSt-Tula, hemp chiefty' ih jl^itile Rassia.* Flax and 
hemp are cidltivated ia.tbhfl^i^i^.proyinees, and in West 
Russia. Hops flourisli'inPola^nd iud in LiflAe H'uasia. Tho 
ruliivation of the grasses is heglectod. ' $chubert‘ judges 
fium the oflicial avorages for several yekrs, and from tho 
tables of the quantity urodWsI^ that deducting the 
icsiu ve of scc(Lcoi’iV,nb4 tjbkjt used in the bre>^ories, the 
dK^tdlerics, 'and for thb quantity e.x- 

poited, there rcmain;'|wApi'o]|ioah Russia) about fifteen 
Wmchesler bushels h6i!ul.-,,Betw 1850 ‘and 1B41 
there havo been rievciw havo 

faded, and instead of e^pbclibjf,‘'tf hsi^bbdri nii^ lo allow 
the importation of corn froobfuhtyj' T1ii$ilf;abpr««piit the 
P.C., No. 12()2. 


case, tho 6rops in 1636 and 1810 having proved deflctoiiL 
The ' gpvornment mflikes great efforts lo favour agdculturo* 
It endeavours to extend useful knowledge on tho subject to 
alt parts of tho empire: mnity agripuUural societies havo 
been fbrmetL hha schools established, in which overytlung 
bearing on the subject is taught in themoatsitople mauncS 
A school of agriculture ha4 been lately formed at GorV^m' 
retzk (a domain of the crown) nearMohftew; it is designed 
for educating 120 young men in such a manner as to qualify 
them for the management of great estates, 

Tho brce(l^g of silkworms promises to prosper in the 
southern provinces of tho empire, that is, tho T«in.^cauca.skn 
provinces, and in Taurida, the countries on'The Volga be- 
tween Sariuow and Astrakhan, and the governments of Kiew 
and Podolia. 

Manufactures . — The nianufociiircsof Russia commenced, 
as in other countries, with the beginning of it$ politicaf'inj- 
porlaiice, but have been chiofly indebted for their cncoii- 
ragLMnent and progress to tho oflbrts of the government. 
The czars Ivanl. and II., who in the fifteenth agd sixteenth 
centuries had restored Russia to independence, invited.arti- 
sans and workme n from German):, the Netherlands, and 
Italy, and established at Moscow, Yaroslaw, Smolensk, and 
Kiow manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, arras, &c. 
But the civil wars before tho accession of the house of Ro- 
manoff, and the interference of Sweden and Poland, whicli 
led to the desolation of the country, checked the infant 
inaniifaetuve*«, so that in fact nothing was done till tho rctgn 
of Peter the Great, who in this, as in many other respects, 
was the founder of the prosperity of Russia. He gave great en- 
couragement to foreign manufacturers, and founded in the first • 
instance great manufactories of arms at Tula, Petrosawodsk. 
and at Sestrabeck near Petersburg; and the great imperial 
manufactories of woollen and linen at Moscow. At Pelors-i 
burg lie established manufactories of articles of luxury, such 
as mirrors, expensive glass-wares, rich carpets, silks, cotton, 
&c. In all tho larger cities bo established at least one 
manufactory of woollen, linen, and metal, so that at his 
death there w'erc twenty-one great imperial ihanufactones, 
and many smaller ones, partly supported at the pubHc ex- 
pense. Peter’s system was not followed up by his jminediato 
successors, but it was renewed by the empress Elizabelh, 
and lin.s been steadily adhered to with constuntty increasing 
energy, and the most brilliant success, up to tho present timo. 
It may perhaps be questioned whether many branches of 
raanufaclure may not have been forced into premature ex- 
istence, for llic protection of wliieh it has been necessary to 
establish a most rigorous system, entirely prohibitory of many 
foreign articles, and imposing enormous import duties upon 
others. This system, it is true, chielly afl’ects tho rich, for 
whose use foreign goods are imported. The chief seat of 
manufactures is Mose.ow and its government; and next tho 
governmrinls uf AVladimir, Nisehriei Nvogorod, Saratow, 
and Petersburg. In Poland, the woollen, linen, and leather 
imuiufactuios attained great prosperity under Alexander. 
In 1B2.S there were in the empire 0000 manufactories, with 
250,000 workmen, and m 1831 there were 100 with steam- 
engines. Tlie exhibitions of tho productions of Russian 
manufactures which Iia\o taken place within those few years 
at Petersburg and Moscow have greatly contributed to cxrilo 
eiiiulalion. But lhe))riees of nioslof the articles of Russuui 
manufacture are still higher than m most other European 
countrioF. In general too the Russian workman finds it 
diflicult lo give lo his work a high degree of perfection. 
Ho is indeed very clever, and imitates with wonderful faci- 
lity, but as ho attends mainly to external appearance, his 
woiks are (loficiont in quality and durability. Tbeie arc 
exceptions muloubtedly, but it must not bo forgotten that 
most of tho manufactories have foreigners at their head. 
The Report of the department of ^matiufaclures for 183*; 
published in 1840 (that for 1840 bus not appeared) contains 
the following' statements: — 

‘ The progress of manitfactUTes in Russia has been so rx* 
treniely rapid for some time pifit, as to excite general alteii 
tion. The partial failure of the crops in some feea-soiis, 
though it certainly had some efieor on the inland trade, did 
not prevent an increase m the number of manufactories and 
of the workmen employed in them. The years 1835, 1830, 
and 1837 were more favourable to ihe development of the 
national manufactures ; \vc have seen an increase of iict^ 
vity ill all tho provinces of our vast empire, and the progress 
made has far exceeded the most sanguine cxpecUtions. To 
give our readers an idea of it, it will suffice to say that in 
^ VoL.XX.--iK 
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tlio your 1838 the number of new manufttctovies was 405. 
Aa wo have not yet r«‘ccivetl all tlie ac<‘ouiits for 1830, we 
cannot btfito Iho'nuinbor of new manufactories established 
m that year, but there is no doubt that it was as considerable 
as in the yi^ai- preceding, 

‘The number of uigp,uufactories existing in Ru&sia at the 
beginning of 1830 f;855, ami that of the workmen em- 

ployed in them 4]i-4y31, iiot including ihoao that work in 
tufi’ mines, and in the funhu cs, smoltmg-houscs, &c. depen- 
dent on them. Ill l^-'5 there weic only G015 manufaclorios 
in the whole empire, employing 270.073 win-kmcn. Thus 
WA have 840 now establishmonls in three ye^s, and an in- 
crease^ of neftarly fjO {R'r cent, in the number of workmen 
em])loyed. 

‘Among the mojst important branches of national industry, 
and the devolopuumt of which has been ihc most remark- 
able, are the following 

Manufactories oF\Yoollcii (.-loths and other 


Wonlleii Goed.s 

010 

„ Silk . , * 

227 

„ (;:oitim . . 

467 

„ ,, Liiicu of all kinds 

207 

Tanneries 

1918 

Tallow Melting-humjcs 

55 1 

Candle Maiiufacl'ji NS 

444 

Soap Manufuefoiles 

270 

Melal-Wari'S 

ISO 


‘The central pari of the eiiip re is the chief theatre of 
manufacturing industry. Moscow has hecome the focus of 
it; in the little towns of the goNcrnmenl of which it is the 
ca|)ital, the nunihor of manul’actonc^ continues to increase, 
so that at the hegiiining of last year there Mere in that go- 
verameiit alone 1058 luamifactoru s, wiili .s.],u.5 1 wurkmcn. 
In the adjoining govenuneut of Wl.idinjir, there weu* 315 
uianufactories, with 83,055 ^\orklm•n ; and in that of Kaluga, 
104 manufactories, and 20,401 woikineii. 

‘The chiingos which Inue btsm elVected in so\eral other 
parts of the empire arc not Ichs veniarkablo. Hut lately 
Tula alone uiWjd lobe mentioned for its maiuifuctoiies of all 
kind# of metal articles; )ct the 124 nianufactories in that 
japcj^'ornmeiit (of which 30 aie ot metal arlicK>) employ only 
i)538 workmen, thou^'h theie lios (.erl;nnl> been no i\ la.Vti- 
tion of iheir aciiiil) ; llu^y therefoie no longer liold the first 
place, since in llio giivcrnment of IVim alone, which at a 
pretty recent dale was still almost a <lebert, tlierc aie now 
352 iniiiuifactonos (of which 8l aie of metal goods, and TJli 
tantttM-ic.s), with 3f*,000 workmen. 

‘Lastly wemuftl mention, among lliehiaiiche- of industry, 
the increase of wliicli has been the luo^t iein«rkal»l(s the 
liianufacliin; of tobacco and * nnfl'. In the tear 1^3') they 
fuimsLed ( including wJiai remained ol the preciMlnr^ yt*ar’s 
stock) tobacro, .t,Stn*,0()() lbs.: snulf, 2.2on,(M)0 lbs.; roll 
tobacco and Carrol tolucco, SoO lbs.: cigais, G2,50t).U0() lbs. 
There were imported from roieij.'!! count rie^ S4,i 1 J poods in leaf 
and prepart'd ; but .'ju.d IG ptiods wmo o\poi led. The oxcisi* 
duty on the lobac«’o con^um!:d in the intenor produciMl 
2,f>7tJ,.)7i riilde.N iVom wliudi nuisi he dedueU-d ,3un,(HM) 
rnhles for tin; e\peM>e of colle<*liiig ibe duly. 

‘The uboteiUe the grcul luaiinl.ict nrcs propcily so called. 
We lia\e not the means <4' asceriainmg Ibe total amount 
and \alue of tlieir piuducls up lo a recent dale. 'Mie lale-.l 
aceount that »Sclud)eri w is able to pmcnie m 1838, was tnal 
ot 1^28, 111 winch year llierc wcie man n fact ineil 20 unl- 
lion yards of hm-ii, nine million yaids of woollen.^ (besidcr. 
hi'ven millions in Poland): ()t) miilions of calico; 2 million 
pounds of < ollou-y aril ; silk- to tlu* value of 4 milb\jiis of 
dolla-b; la millions ol glass bottle.s ; bU.UUi) chests of wnidow^- 
gjl^iiss; Uiiee and a half imUious of hides ; 5()(MU)l» poods (at 
;>C lb ) of potashes; two million poods of .soap; and ‘175,000 
poods of sugar. Besides the woiUmen employed in these 
great eslablisliment.s, ifiero were 800,000 employed in han- 
^dicrafi trades, and a much larger number in the \illages, 
ill < oarse wooUlii and linen inanufuctures, iron, and other 
nioUl-waros, or in ])i*epanng bast-mats, caviar, hogs’ bris- 
tles, in dressiug furs, &.C.’ 

Commerce.^ I, Inland Tradp.-^Iho inland trade is car- 
ried .jon in a very great measure by means of annual fairs, 
the most remarkable which is that of Nisclmci-Novpg- 
rod, of which wo have given a very detailed ai;couTit. 
■NisriiNEf NovGomm.] the folltiwing is an oilidal list 
ot the principal fairs, and of the value in rubles of the 
goods exposed for sale in 1830 : — ‘ Nischiiei-Novgorod, 
101,G43,G74 ; Irbit, 41,629,674; Homna, llrst, 8,972,585; 


Romna, second, 24,061,020; Charkow, fust, 20,360,300; 
Cbarkow, second, 17,380,235 ; Charkow, third, 0,281,605; 
Rursk, 21,481,630; Korsuii, 2,909,023; Rostofl', 1.3,^00,470; 
Sumy, first, 0,506,900 ; Sumy, second, 5,201,000; Sarutow, 
2,?%800; Simbirsk, 5,101.300; Tambow, fir.st, 1,821.500; 
Tadlbow, second, 1,405,800; Taganrog, ‘3,030,781; Jakutzk, 
1.593,671 ; I.<jbedjan, first, 2,143,416 ; Lehedjan, secund, 
2.334,955; Penze, 1,7H'970 ; Nischnei-Lumoff, 1,928,970. 
The total amount is 353,894,722 rubles in bank assignats, 
which, reckoning the ruble at 1 Oit/. Engli.’sli, is nearly 15 
niillion.H and a half sterling.* 

In tirdor to facilitate still more the commercial interconrse 
iji the interior of the empire, the minister lia.s organised, in 
aifterent cities and towms, twenty- live new fairs and ten 
weekly markets. Tho inhind trade is greatly promoted by 
the extensive system of inland na\igatum, of which the fol- 
lowing is the sinnmary for the year 1839 The goods do- 
.'^lgnc<l for exportation are of cour.se conveyed in a great 
mcaMiru by water from tho most liistani parts of the empiie 
to tho seaports. In entering into some detail of the mni- 
gatiun on tho rivers and canals last year, we shall examine 
in the first instanee their result as a means of aiding our 
foreign eommorco. Tho following is the number of the 
harks and rafts which, coming from the provinces more or 
less distant from the sea, arrived in our pniieipal seaports, 
with the value of the cargoes. 1. Archangel; barks. 1362 ; 
rafts, 1233 ; value of the cargoes, 15,281,505. 2. St. Peter^'- 
burg: barks, 22,042; rafts, 784; value of the cargoo, 
190,974,904. 3. Riga: barks, 1965 ; rafts, 1373 ; \alue of 

the cargoes, 32,437,878. Odessa, ibe most important of the 
seaports in the south of Russia, has not ye! had any direct 
communication by water with the central juoviiiee.s of the 
empire, but it is well known that the goods conveyed on the 
Dnie.^tcr and Dnieper from the interior to the mouth of 
those rivers, are sent by coasting vessels to Ode-^a. 4. 
Cliorson: barks, 39S ; rafts, 340; value of I lie cargoes, 
4.005,835. 5. Taganrog, Nakhilsc.hcvan, and Rm^Uiw. 

These tliree towMis, which are very near each other, all onm- 
uiuiiicatmg with tlie interior by the Don, and with the Black 
Sea by the Sliail of Kertsch, ought to be «‘onsiderod a^ •‘m* 
couimeicial enlrt‘put : barks, 32S ; ruflss, 114; value of the 
cargoes, 8,353,820. Tlio number of barks ami rails 
and the value of the goods despatched oA the Volga to the 
port of Astrakhan on the Caspian, were : barks, 3 IG ; lalis, 
12 ; value of the cargoes, 0,238,877. 

‘The fullowing i.s a summary of the navigation in all the 
riveis of Ru.ssia, in 1S39. 1, Despatched from the sovcr.d 

poits 00,277 harks, 24,421 rafts; airived, 4i»,850 haiks, 
1 rait^ ; value of the goods despatched fioin these p'U Is 
737,xi4.27f» rubies; value of goods arrived, 

The dilforeijcc which ni.iy be observed between the »irii\.ils 
Mild depart tin*^. anses Irom the eircunislaure llial a p real 
iiumher ot tho barks have been loaded or have arn\cd at 
nueriiiediate places, the names of which arc not stated.’ 


II. Fnrri^tf Commerce, 
Value of evpiifis : — 

To foreign countries . 
To iMiilund . , 

To Poland 


V.ilup. 

332,002,258 
2,901,707 
0,99 1,654 


• lotal • • 

Imports: — 

From foreign countries 
Fruin Finland 
From Poland 


341,898,07 9 


244,tr/ 7,500 
1,543,080 
2,631,230 


Tolal . . . 

Balance in favour of Russia 

Principal articles of export 
AVlieut . . 4,754,473 cliotwerls ) 

Flour . . 3,633,408 rubles j 

Cattle, furs, feathers, mats . 

Flax, hemp, linseed, hempseed, oil, talluw', 
hides, wool, bristles, Umber, metals, &c. 
Linen, cordage, woollens and cotton, 
caudles, soap, coarao woollen clolb, ex 
ported to China, &c. . , . 

Brandy, dried and salt fish, fruits, honey, 

&Ct • • ' • . • 


249,152,470 

92,740.203 

88,250,590 

12,727,182 

203,042,732 

22,753,061 
3,877,060 , 
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Pi'iacipal articles of’imporl : — 

1. Kis f, rofiiiL'd siiyar, colfcc, tua, wnie, 

and fiuiis 

2. l-t.iw sniTju* . . . . . 

3. Various ai J u-.le^ which cannot be placed 
among jaw touionals or manufaciuros, 
sncli ns prarU au<l precious stones, 
hoiiks, engravings, furb, cattle and 
horses horn Amiu. &.c. 

4. Foreign inaiiufimturcs of silk, wool, 




CO i ton, Stc. 

Raw materinls 

for our 

ni ami facto- 

47,074,108 

nos: Ruwc-ullon 

pooils 

H.S2I,0.85 

Spun cotton, 

5.85,^37 

*» • 

•80,30 1,689 

Indigo, 

35,500 

*» 

11,151,152 

Cnidiineal, 

4,409 

j» • • 

1,101,1.86 

Madder, 

154,81 1 


.),;9;.|M6 

1 )yo' Woods, 

486,373 


2,77.i,0/-2 


The niimbcr of ships ihiit arrired in 
Kiissia in 1839 was, with cargoes, 2*12(0 


in bidl/ist. dl92, of 792, Idb tons; mtled, with oai- I jmisued: — 


guns, 2 of 84, 6 of 74, (1 frig.dcp, and sonn* hghior v<---cls. 
The 3 Baltic squadrons are supposotl to be nlu-ns romplrti* 
62.4 j arid ready lor service. Then* is also the aaflcv il et 4>t’ 

24,768,298 the Baltic, consisting of 20 galleys wnh 120 gim^, iPmU 
mg butteries with lf»(» guns, 8l gun-li ais with *i(ii nuns 
and 88 smaller vessels; the squad roll of to LMin-bosris t)!' 
tile Black Sea; the Motilla of the Castiian, cnii^Kting of r, 
^’osseU of 6 to IS guns, and 1 I gulhols : »nt| ib.n (lorill i of 
' 1.3,868,667 KumtehutUa and Ocbotzk, cousistiiig of .8 \C'^cls i,i to (n 
*’ ^ ^ 13 guns, and s galluils. These vessels ar»^ ruauiied 

47,074,108 33,(tOU sailors, ^{>000 uianniN, and 3000 artimciynuui. 'flu* 

navy has proltubly heeu uicieasi'd since the uublicatinirnf 

H, S2 1,0.85 tins oflicial statement. «r 

•JO, .80 1,689 hditi'ittinn. -It is a fact whi-h must ind bo lost sight of, 

li,i.j|,!52 that in Kll^s!.l eivili/alioii and 'lu' uislvuction of the people 

I, 104, i.86 ha\o onginaied with the L;o\e! nun*nt, which has given the 

impulse lo the nation, ami consequently iinprcssc<l the .sys- 
2,7/. 1, 0/2 , tetii ol public CMlucatioii with one ninforra stamp. The foi- 

all the [lorls of j iouifig extract from a manifesto of the emperor Nicliolas, of. 
ol 429,214 tons; , the l.Jlli ol July, 1826, simws the spirit of the system now 


goes of 1,02.), 612 tons; in ballast .807, of 57,9't I tons. 


' J..0I the lathers of families direct all their altentum to the 


88ie c.usloiu-houso dnlies produced, in JH89, 01,889,696 | moral cducafum of tlimr children. It is rcvlainlv not fo 


. I iJd* pr.o2,ress of civiliz.ation, hut to vanity, which prodm-es 

Ihe lollowing are the chief particulavs of the foreign j only nlloness and vacuity of mind, to the want of real ni- 
coiumerce ot Cronstadi and f>t. Petersburg m 1840 ; — Ships j structioii, tliat wc must attribute the licentiousness of 
airived, 121*1 wilh cargoes, of wliicli 176 with corn, and 256 tliought, those unbridled passions, that confused and fatal 
'V till i o.als, and 16.8 in ballast; 3 I had wintered. The steamer | liaU-knowlcdLm, that tendency to extreme theories and po- 
lievioimed 42 voyages, and nine new ships wciv regi.^terod ; i lilical vrsions, which begia with flcm(,rah/ing and (Mid by 
making a total uf 1461. of which 675 were Knglish, and ! ruining their viejims. Let the fear of God, and Siilid :ind 
I hero w ore proluihlyriiciny from Rngland under other colours. | patriotic inslrncliun, he the hisis of all liope of improve- 


The iinmbev of ships lliat sailed was 14 15, of which 736 j ment, the firldiity of all classes/ 

well' bound to England, 15 remnmed for the winter, and j The institutions for juihlic education are— I. 881c public 
01,0 was sold. Thus it appears that n(.*arly half the import j scdiools of all classes under iho minister of public instiue- 
t'.'ide, and more than half tlte export trade, according to Ihe : tiou. These are— 1, the parish .schools; 2, district schools; 
number of the .ships, were on English account. The ton- i .1, g>mnasia; 1, tlu* nnivei^»itie.s. 11. The military schools. 


number ot llie sbips, were on li/iigUsli account. Ihc ton- I .1, g>mnasia; 1, tlu* nnivei^»itie.s. 11. The military schools, 
oage of the Knglibli vessels, is, we believe, greater on an • III. KccleMUsluTa schools. IV. Special .schools depending 
iveiago than tliat of any others efiqilopi in this trade, | on dilT'oront Iraiiches of the adminisfratiou. Eachaiiiver- 
1 he value (*( llie goods imported into St. P»*fcr.sbiu*g in ' sily has Ihn-vi faculties — philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
18 10. on wlncli the duly of customs was paid, amounted to | medicine; and has several go\einmenls attiudied lo il. The 


88ie viiluo (‘f llie goods imported into St. P»*fer.slmrg in * 
18 10. on wlncli the duly of customs was paid, amounted to 
6 1,626,191 silver nible,s (the silver ruble is nearly three 
shilluigs and ihree«penee Ktorling), including gold and sil- 
ver lo the amount of .1,850,050 silver ruble.s. The value of 
the exports 011 which duly was paid in 1840 was 36,536,814 
.■^tlver rubles. The ilutios of custom raised in 1840 amounted 
to 15,.! 1 1,586 silver rubles. 

see Astrakhan; Azoff; Baltic; Black 
Sj* \ AVinTR Sea; Volga. 

— Tlie revenues of Russia have increased in 
:ni extraordinary degree; Sohmtzler estimates them at 
.>12.(100,000 rubles, exclusive of the revenues of Livonia, 
E'.ili.'Uia, Conrland and Finland, and Poland. If we add 


following is tlio state of the universities for IS JO 


N line. 

l'ri>(»’ssors .Mill 
M.inU t‘) 

.Stiiiiml 

St. Petersburg . 

, .")3 

400 

Moscow 

. 106 

798 

Dor pat 

65 

525 

Charkow , 

. 77 

391 

Casan 

79 

225 

Kiew 

. 54 

126 


439 

2465 


E'.ili.'nia, Conrland and Finland, and Poland. If we add i At Odessa there arc three public institutions, viz.: — Tlie 
ilu* confrihulions iu kind, the whole may amount lo | UiclieluMi Lxceiim. 18 profesT^ors and ,57 students; ditto, 
loo,0m',o.u». The debts, which are of different descriptions j 15cmidoff. 20 professors ami 51 students; ditto, Hesbovodko. 
at dilVv-rcnt rates of interest, were, in 183.J, 863,219,819 j 18 professors and 1.) t,tudenl.>. White Uu-jSia, consisting of 
rubles; and iiew loans have since been contracted. The i 6 govennmMits, has 1.8 gymnasia, 2 noble boarding schools, 


debt may perhaps amount to a thousand millions of rubles, 
or about 10 millions'sterliiig. 

The An/ftf, — ^Tlie Russian army is much more numerous 


16 di.'.lrict and 143 parish sclmols -iu all 239 schools, wilh 
11,530 scholars, liiclu'ling^llio universilKs and the 
lv(*eums, the wliolo (4’ tlie cslal)lishmeiit.s under the minister 


than that of Franco, Austria, or Pnis.sia, and is composed of of public instruction was, in l*s!9, 1 905, w ith 97,9] 2 pupils. 


the following corps; — 1, Imperial guard: 12 n*gim»Mitsof m- 
lantry, eaoll of 3 battalions of 800 men, or 28,800; eleven 
r.'giiiienla of cavalry of 800 men, 8S00; artillery and 
pioneers, 2800; Cossacks, 800 : in all, 41,200. 2, Infantry 

of the line, u, isS regiment, s, each of 2400 ; in all, 331,200; 
7>, garri-'Oii troops, 104,032. 3, Regular cavalry: u, cui- 

iiihsuMs, 2t) regiments, 20,000 men ; b, light cavalry ; 64 
nigiriieiits of hussars and dragoons, 64,000 men : in all 84,000. 
4. Artillery, 40,000; engineers, 10,500: making a grand 


Many ^clionlw linxe been toiind'^d in the Transeaiicasiaii 
provinces hut the iiumher « f pupiU; is inconsiderable, pro- 
bably not exceodirig 1 urn. 

1 2. The nuhtaiy schoids. uraho* the direction of the giand- 

duko Michael, contain idiout 9000 -.cholars ; the naval 
schools about 2.’)()0 scholars. The military schools of all 
, classes have l8,0iM) scholars. 

3. The eccU'siastioid .schools of the Greek church were, 
in 1836, 384 iu iiumhi*!’, coniaiiiing 5S,5Sh scholars. The 


total of 612,000. To thefi9 are to be added 38 reginiouts of schools of the Roman Catholics, Pioji stants, &c, were 317, 
regular Cossacks. 19,000; 18 rcgiiuouts of Gon Cossacks, with SM18 scholars. 

18,000 meu; 10 rcglmonts of T8chernomor.sk Cossacks,^! 4. Special hcli^oK arc under Jho '-evcral inini.^lers ; sm-h 
10,000; 10 regiments of Ural Cossacks, 10,000; 3 regiments ! as the tx^lahlishui'Mils vif ihe empress Maiia, those niiilt;r 
ofCossacksof the Volga, 3000 ; Siberian Co.ssacks.Calmiicks, j the rcigunig empress, and ilio^c uiuler the graiul dochcss 
Tarl.'irs, Bashkirs, Caucabians, 40,000: in all, 100.000. i ifoleii, be-sidcs the German, Tartar, and Jrwi h ^i IhmiIs. 
These irregular troops arc not to be reckoned as hclongiiig The speoial .schools are 16 22 ni inmiher, mid cjciam 
to the siatiding army. Wo must observe that the numbers, I 12 7,v86 4 pupils. The go\cnimeiit coiiti ilmles nhoiit 
though odlcially given, cannot be implicitly redied on; being 1 I0,on0,(ioo rubles to their support. 

often rather Iho proper full complemont, than the niimbor j Various cauM‘•^ conlrlhnle to vender ilio 

of rciallv effoctivo mou. ' ' | stuteuient of the popuUilioii ycin uiacour.ne and inipci!cc(. 


often rather Iho proper full complemont, than the niimbor j Various cauM‘•^ conlrlhnle to vender the 

of rcially effoctivo mou. ' ' | stuteuient of the popuUilioii ycin uiaeeur.ne and inipei!cet. 

The Navi/ is divided into five squadrons, 2 in the Black i The cen.ius in ueiieril gue-. the nnmh<‘r ..fm ib‘s oiil\, horn 
Sea, and .8 in the Baltic, called the Blue, White, and Red i which tlie iiuinher of iein.ile«) i-. e-Uim.iicd ;u'Ci rdmg to the 
squad\-oiii.s ; each squadron consists of 1 ship of thu lino of 1 10 | usccrtaiucd proportion in 0 h»‘r t “uoi nos. 
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llussiA IN Europe. 


The Baltic P/Wwc<?«. 


CtOTenimrnls. 

Ar<*a in En§- 
lUii Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

TIm priuciiNit I'Qwns. 

Popuintloa. 

1 -- 

1. Pct«>ri.bnrtj . 
Divided into 

9 Circles. 

■ 


SL Petersburg ^ 

Cronstudt . . ’ . 

Schlus&clburg . • • 

Nnrva . . • • 

Noviija-T-adoga • ' 

■03,444 

4,000 

4.000 

3.000 

2. The Grand- 
Duchy of Finland 
Divided into 

8 Provinces. 

134,000 

1,397,450 

Helsingfors 

Wiborg .... 

Abo • a • 

Uleaborg 

Bibrncborg . > • 

Lovisa .... 
Sweaborg . • • 

Nystadt . . i 

Fried I’icksham • • j 

Caileby . . . . 

14,000 
8,01)0 
* 14,000 

4.000 

3.000 

3.000 
3,500 

' 2,800 

2.000 
2,000 

3. Esthonia 

4 Circles. 



Revel . . . ’ • 

- : 15,000 

4. Livonia 

5 Circles. 

17,340 

754,000 

Riga • • • • 

Pernau . . • • . 

Dorpat • 

Windau . . . . 

71,228 

10,000 

12,000 

2,800 

iS. Courland • 

5 Bailiwicks. | 

10,000 

503,000 

j A^Iitan a a • • „ j 

Libau • • • . * 

- 

16,500 

6,500 


Great Russia, 


6. Moscow • 

13 Circles. 

11,500 

1,500,000 

Moscow . ... 

Scrpuchow • • a 

Kolomna 

Borodino-Wireja 

Mosaisk 

Dmitrow 

348,502 

6,000 

10,175 

6.000 

4>000 

3,000 

7. Smolensk • 

12 Circles. 

20,000 

1,190,000 

Smolensk • ‘ • • . 

Wiaesma • 

Porcstschjo . . • 

Roslawl • . 

Dorogobuscli • . • 

Gselialhk 

12,000 

12,000 

6,000 

4.000 

4.000 
3.060 

8. Pskow . 

8 CirrloJ. 

21,900 

900,000 

Plcskow 

Turopez 

Welliknja-Luki 

12,000 

12,000 

3,800 

9. Twer • * . 

1 2 Circles. 

2.3,500 

1*29,700 

Twer .... 

Nschew-Wladimir. . 
Torschok . . . . 

Wisclinei-Wololschok 
Ostaschkow ' . 

Kaschin 


10. Novgorod . 

10 Circles. 

r 

1 

950,000 

Novgorod ... 

Siaraja-Russa ^ . 

Waldai . , . 

Tichwin .... 
Kirilow .... 
Belosersk ... • . 

Borowitschi .... 

Usljusehna . ... 

*10,000 
*5,800 
' i 3,201) 
4,100 
2,400 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

' 

11. Olonefz • 

8 Circles. 

50,0*00 

359,000 1 

, 

' Petrozavodsk . ^ . . / 

Olonclz • . ' . 

Kargepof . l . ..>/ 

IS 

12. Archangel • 

7 Circles. 

320,000 

* 

263,000 

'-if 

Archangel • 1 • « 

Mesen . . *’ • 

Onega ' . ' • 

H 

1 

13. Wologda • 

10 Circles. . 

161,000 

830,003 

f : 

Wologda ... 

, Usijus^WiolUki • , . 

Torino , • t • . • 

14,000 
t. v<l4,000 
. 3,000. 
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Ch'fiat Russia -^cowXiw^. 


GovonimcntB. 

Area In Ens- 
Ibh Sa. HU<mu 

Population! 

^ Tlie priociiNil Tovrna. 

Population. 




' Yaroslaw 



M, YarofilftW , 

^ JO Circles. * 



U^litsch . • 



17,000 

1,040,000 

Rostow . . • 

m 

BK ] ifl 


Romanow 

m 

4,600 




Welikoje-Selo ' • 

• 

3,500 




Rybinsk . . 

• 

3,600 




Co.stroma . , 

• 





GaUisch • . 



15. Costroma • 

30,000 

1.450,000 

Sol Galitzkaja 



10 Circles* 



]^fakar^e\v • • 


3,000 




Kimschna 


2,600 




Wladimir , . 

s 

7.400 * 




Murom , 



16. Wladimir • 

17,900 

1.400,000 

Peroslawl-SaleskL 

s 

4,000 

13 Circles. * 

Gorocbowcz 

m 

2,800 




Susdul . • . • 

m 

2,600 




Scliuja . 

• 

2,000 




N isclmei-Novgorocl 

9 

34,996 


A 


Muraschkina • • 

m 

7,000 




Arsamus 

• 

8,50(1 

17. Nisclinei-Nov- 



PawloTia Selo 

• 

6,000 

gorod • 

20,180 

1,430.000 

Podschinski 

s 

5,500 

11 Circles. 


Balachna • • 

• 

4,600 




Pogrow . 

• 

3,500 




Gorodistsclio . • 

• 

3 . 50 e 




Taiiiljow . 

• 

20,000 




Ko.^low • - . • 

e 

8,200 




Kadoui • 


7,000 

•» 



Kirsanuw • • 

• 

5,060 

18. Tambow 

24,200 

1,600,000 

Schatzk 

• 

7,000 

12 Circles. 

'• Jclatma 

• 

6,000 




Murschansk • • 

• 

6,000 




Teinnikow . • 

• 

4.500 




Lipet/k • • 

• 

6,500 




Riasan • . • 

• 

9,000 

1 9. Riasaa • 

10,000 

1,241,700 

Saraisk • • • 

• 

5,000 

12 Circles. 

Donkow . . • 

• 

2,500 




Kasimow . • 

e 

10,000 




Tula • • 

• 

51,231 




Bjelew , • . 

s 

7,000 

20. Tula . 

11.200 

1 1,115,000 

Wenew • » . 

• 

3,500 

1*2 Circles. 

Odojew . » , 

• 

3,300 




Jefremow . 

• 

3,000 




Kaluga . 

• 

32,345 

21. Kulogi\. • 

10.560 

1,220,000 

Borowsik 

• 

6,000 

1 ! Circles. 

KoscUk • 


3,500 




Orel 


40,000 

?* ' L 



Siiiwsk . • 


5,000. 




Briansk . . . 

• 1 

5,000 




.Telez a • 

1 

KWiTn 




Bolcliow . 


■fiB" W 

22. Orel • 

17,830 

1,600,000 

KaratsciiolT 

• 


12 Circles. 

LlVi'iiy . • 

s 

KjCiSI 



' Mzensk . 

ft 

6,000 




Trublscbewsk • 

• 


j.’ ■ ' 



Diiiitrowsk 

e 

3,000 




Kursk . . > 

■ • 

25,000 




Korotscha 

• 

11,000 



Piiliwl 

• 

10,000 


16,681 


Biel gorod • 

s 

9,000 

'^’iik'^Kungk. 

* >3 Circles. 

1,627.000 

Sudscha 

• 

7,000 


Rylsk . • ' • 
O^ol-Staroi • 

• 

• 

6,500 

6.000 

? y 



Miklmitowka . • 

• 

6,000 

'' \ 



Obojan 

• 

6,000 

.r'„ V. ; . 



Woronesch 

• 

43,800 

S4. Woronesh ^ 

12 Circles. i 

‘,«»»41>6 

t, *08,000 

Ostrogolisk • 
Pawlowsk • 

• 

e 

4,000 

2.500 


1 


Korotojak 

• 

3,600 




















































R o s an EPS 


L%tUe Ilwna> 


GttvernmMt. 

Area in fins 
luafti MM 

Fof^aUoii 


T^Tj((p!aith>a< 

1 ir ■ . - 

♦ ^ 

«5'Kiew . 

12 Cudos 

16,800 

t 

1,530»000 

f 

KlMf . ' ^ I 

UinaQ . * , • • , 

BiaUicOrltiew . , 

Chodorkoir . ' . 

LifoniA* 

44tl>33 

l-JSR 

4»«eo 

- S,8fl0 V 

26 C7einigow, or 
Tscheinigow . 
i2 CircloH 

* 

20,000 

150,000 

Gsertiigow (or Tsckernigoa^ 
T*9^escli)ii • • . «r 

Novgorod Se\orsk 

Glucliow 

Baturin . . 

Mglin 

Siarodub . 

Ostor 

te.4oo 

0,000 

0.000 

4.000 

6,000 

4.40^ 

4.^00 

27. Poltava 
]2 Circles 

22,100 

1,950.000 

Poltava . « 

Krementschuk . . • 

Miigoiod • . • 

Pereaslaal . • . j 

Kobiljaki • • e 

Lubny • • ^ • • 

Lokhwiza . . i 

lo.OOO 

9.600 

7.600 
»«|00A 

7.000 
^ 0,000 

6.000 

28. Slobodsk XJk- 
rame 

n Ciiclos. 

29,000 

1,331,000 

Chaikov • 

Acbt>ika 

Sumy «... 
Walki .... 
Tschugujew • • n ^ 

Bielona^fe • 

Lebeajan • • 

Bogoducliow • • • 

Miropoljo • • 

Kiasnokutak • • 

Smijew • • • • 

10,000 

13,600 

12,000 

ftf.000 

,*lllM00 

?lo,ooo 

9.000 

6.000 
6,8(|.0 
6,000 
6,000 

4-, 1. 


South Bussta* 


29. Ekatannoslaf 

8 Circles 

25.000 

791,000 

Ekatannoslaf 

Bachmut . • 

Taganrog • . 

^iSof . • • • 

Nakitsclievan • . • 

Alexandrowsk . • ^ 

Manopol • • 

8,000 

4,000 
14,000 ^ 
3,000^ ^ 
12,500 

4^000 

3,500 

30 CheiHon 

23,300 

765,000 

Cherson • • . . 

Odessa . . • . 

Elisabethgrod « 

Nikolajeff . . • 

14.000 

73.000 

12.000 •'« 
14,000 

31 Taurida 

6 Circles, witli the 
country of the 
Tschornoraoisk 
Cossacks 

22,500 

520,000 

Sympheropol . 

Baktschisaiai • . 

Feodosia . . • 

Eupatoiia • . . 

Karasubasar • 

Keitsch . « • 

Sebastopol . . • 

0,600 

10,000 

6,000 

4,600 

4,000 

4,000 , 

32 Don CosH«u*ka 

63,660 

<740,000 

Staro Tseheikask • « j 

Novo Tatiherkask « • ! 

‘ tCooo 
H),000 

“ ^ .. . . .j 

33« Bessarabia . 

' 1 

46,800 

720,000 

^ ^ .L— . 1 

Ktschen^ff « . ^ 

Algerman 

Ismail 4, • « •’> « 

Bender . . ^ . 

Khotim . . \ « 

Kilia No^ . t * 

Beitoy 

-j 


W99tBu9nA^ 

i ' d ■ *. ..5 . 

M, Wilna 
tl <Ciicle.. 

a 

24,400 

‘ 

1.31’^,300 

9 

Wtlna ^ ^ r 

ISM..’; '! 

Kewijo^ . . 

m 

6,0O0 
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X 

Fopul^OfRI. 

Die StlSofpel Towiu 

Votniiatipn. 

* ^ , 

,3C*<Sn)dno . 

. ' f 

800,000 

Qrodno . « . • 

Brzeso-Litewski 

Slonim . • • • 

Novogrodek . • 

nii^ £ m 

!• 



Witepbk * , • 

15,500 

38. Witefiik . 

16,800 

935,000 

PoloUk .... 

10,000 

12 Gitolds. 



Welisch 

6,800 

4 «l T 



Diinabuig • . 

4,000 




Newel .... 

3,000 




Mohilew . • . • 

21,000 

37 Mohilow 

19,300 

980,000 

Mstisldwl • • * . 

5,000 

’* 12 Circles. 



Oischa .... 

4,000 




Dubiowna 

4,000 

\ 



Minsk . « . . 





Sluzk . « . 


36^. Minsk 

37,000 

1,205,000 

Pinsk .... 

KS!9 

10 Circles. 



Bobiuisk 



* 


Dawidow 

3,500 




Boiissow .... 

3,000 




Sobitumir 

8,500 



e 

Berdykzicw 

9,000 




Kizemiemec 

68000 

39. V(4hxnia , 

28,300 

1,500,000 

Dubno .... 

6,000 

2|:wcl«i. 



Ostiog .... 

5,000 



Slaio-Cunstantiiiow . 

4,500 




Jaslag .... 

5,000 

f 



Olyka .... 

4,000 




Kamiiiicc 

16,000 

40. Pod<d4n 

14,500 

1,550,000 

Mohilew 

7,000 

12 CirrlcB. 



Staiagrod 

7.000 

®4I pKivinees of 



Bialystuck 

6.000 

Biclystock • 


251,000 

1 locb iiiowiek 

2.700 




SiiMiiiatyco . • 

4,000 


HI 


Bielbk .... 

2,000 


Kingdom of Maud 
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Kittgdom 



, * ' f> 

M'F^lfliohia •' 


49 . Augitfttovo . 
' 5 Citcl« 8 . 


Russia in Asia. 






i.amy 

'■„ '• 5 ;«*r* 

■-i: 





Kirijfdft^ afCasm* 


50. Cssan • . , 

.. 12 Circles. 

23,500 

1,220,000 

Casan . i 

HsnbeboH^r}' 

Swilihsik . , • 



3,SOO 

>.5L Wilitka* , 

.1,0 Circles^ 

&2,500 

1,511,600 

Wiatka , i / y . 

Sarapul . , 

luchcwsk . , ^ 

SloWit" : 

JJTT 

J 

K0d6 

b% Perm . . 

12 Circles. 

‘ 

127,000 

Hi 

Perm : . ,* , 

Ekaterinonburg; • , 

Kungar . . 

SoHmaiMk •, ' . 

"T 

■xiH,' 

W 

a.ob(j, 

S.OCiff 

$,001) 

53. Simbirsk 

8 Circles. 

24,000 

1,200,000 

Sioibirik • , 

Syzran .... 
Samara ... 

.-Kuria WolovWti 

Alalyr . . , . ■ t ^ 

Singilejow , . . „ 

Katsun „ » . . . . , ' 

Staropol. , ' , , 

‘*4«| , 

m- 

2,500 . 
. ' 3.400 ' 
2.200 

54. Fonsa 

10 Circles. 

' '.A 

13,167 

Si)&,400 

^^arahsU 

NischnoiLomofF . 

- — * 

m 
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Caucasian Provinces. — Continued, 


Cativurnmeiit. 

Arc.i in Krii;- 
Ubh.Sq. 

Populaiton. 

The priiicipnl Tuwii't. 

L'upiilittioil* 




Gori .... 

Klizabethpol 

Akhalzyk • . • 

3,500 

12,000 

15,000 

59. Caucasia , 

40,000 

150,000 

Kisliar . . • . 

Musdok , • . • 

Georgiewsk , 

Stawropol , , 

1 2,000 
6,000 
.3,000 
2,500 

60. Daghestan • 

9,300 

190,000 

Taiki .... 

Derbend . , 

Kubetschi • • • . 

Karabiidach • . 

10,000 

7.000 

6.000 
3,000 

Gl. Imirctia 

4,830 

1 70,000 

Kutais .... 

1 4,000 

62. Four Mussel- 
man Provinces, 
viz. Sell ir wan, 
Karaliugh, Ta- 
lischin, and 

Sehenkin 


135,000 

Da Iv u • ■ • . 

Alt St-haiuachi. 

Schusehi. 

Leiikuiaii. 

Nucha. 

15,000 

63. Armenia 

1 

7,S50 1 

160,000 

K rival! .... 
Nakhitsclievan 

Urdabad .... 
Megri .... 

1 .5,000 
6,000 

6, (Too 

3,000 

64. G Uriel • { 

1.422 

64,000 

Tilizighe. 

Poti. 

Bathumi. 


65. Mingielia, 
Abcliasjia, &c. 

7,200 

430,000 

Redoute>Kaleh. 

Anaklia. 

iSucharn-Kaleh. 

Gelendsehik. 

Sudschuk>Kaleh. 

Anapa. 


GC. Circassia 

32,250 

550,000 

No towns, but villages and "i ! 
Russian foru . . j 

[C IRC AS- 
j SIA.] 


Kingdom of Siberia. 

(N.l?. — The populalion of the governments according to Koppen, the area according to 

Cannabich.) 


G7. Tobolsk 

7 Circles. 

519,000 

685,000 

Tobolsk . . . , 

Tjimieii . , . , 

Turinsk .... 

20,000 

8,300 

6,000 

68. Omsk . 

2 Circles. 

325,500 

600.000 

Omsk .... 
Tara .... 

2,000 

.3.000 

69. Tomsk 

6 Circles. 

29,860 

478,400 

Tomsk .... 
Barnaul .... 
Schlangenberg 

Kaen.'.k .... 
Kuznezt .... 


70. Jenisseisk . 

4 Circles. 

945,000 

20.5,000 

.Jenissei.<«k . . , 

Krastuijai'sk 

5,850 

4,000 

71. Irkutzk • 

5 Circles 

m 

150,000 

1 

507,000 

Irkutsk .... 

Nisehnei-Udinsk 

Worclinei-Udinsk 

Nertselnnsk 

Kiachta .... 
Selingeiisk 

15,800 

3.000 

2.000 

3.000 

4.000 
2,600 

72. Jakutzk 

1,386.000 

■H 

1 Jakutzk .... 

.3,000 

73. Oe.botzk 

170,000 

7.700 

Ochotzk .... 

1,600 

74. Kamtehatko, 

84,000 

1 

1 

4,500 

St. Peter and St. Paul 

1 

650 
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hhuiih in thu IVozen Ocean. 


1 

OuVflUIllLMll. 

\iiM 111 Kin;- 
liih S4. 

1 

l\jjiiiliiL'<if'.. 

Ttio I'liui ipjit Tov nt» 

L’o]iuliiUon, 

The Lena Aivlii- 
peliigo . 

New Sihcr.'i and 
homo oihers. 

”0 

c: 

0 

500 

1 

1 



The islands in the PiAcific. 

Tile Nelken Ishind.s 
St. Liiwicnce and 
St. Halliew . 
The Kurile l^lamU 
Tlie Aleutian I.ilaiuls 

1,000 

.1,000 

10,000 

5 UU 

1,000 

16 ,UU 0 





Pnsstan America. 

North AVcnl Tciii- 

ItU) 

! 

1 600,000 

G 1.000 



'fotal oft hr: Empire 

1 Cl, 1 U,.V,l.t 

j f.l.fjdlS.Ol!) 




If any <lifti‘i'on(Vs should ho rrinarked holwooii tlio slati;* 
mauls of lliu popnlulioii in I ho al)i)\o lahla and ihoM» in tlu* 
hevfial arhclrh, tluiN uio oiwj'iiuiicd l)y ihc locojpt of luoio 
loi'oMi infornKil ion. 

(Stem’s Ihmdhurh. hy lliii’M'lK 'io nni ; ihi'^sci’s Hand- 
liurli : (’arnialiK'h’s (je<>iirn/i/ne : SeluduMt, Dtt/i Jin'isisc/te \ 
Ketv/i ; KrUhrO'^tern, L' Insh'iii'hon Pnhltiiue cn , 

S«'hnH7ier, T,a Uu\\/f% Ai el la itnlande: Uom*, | 

Ueisifi fiaeJi dt'ni I ’nd, <V'^. ; Eu'hw.dd, l}oi'>e in drui (\in- 
t'fis'ux ; ICiuiiU), th/reh y>;td ; Von AVnin^i l, 

Jinne liinss tier Snrd k iiste rnj/ Ailnui //, : The Ru'i- 

A‘?n// OJ/irnd Jaurnnh (tj the Mnttsters ef ('(nnmene, Puhhc 
J Hist ruction, ftnd the In f< nor, /or the years l.sjr-lj.) 

///At'o/-;/. — 'I’hc hi>toi> of JUissia rannot piopcrh he said lo 
coin imMitchoforc the middle of the nniih ccmlui) of the (’in la* 
tiaii mi a: thoUj;!! wo (.hiuin occaMoniil of the va- 

rioii'* Seyllnan and Schivoman trdH;^^\hudl roamed o\cr iLs 
hMiilury, little more can he uset'rlamed llian that it wa-* 
<hvided into numerous small indeiumdenl sUiU‘-%, the t\\i> 
pnne.|)al of which weic Kiew and Nov^oiod. Ahout, a.d. SoO 
iuAvexcr u Vaiajjnm tprohahl) Danish) fieehooter of liie 
Baltic, iiuimMl RunU. \> ho had heen called in by the people 
of Novi'oiod lo deh-nd lln in airanihl then iiei«>;hl)onrs, made 
Iniiiself master of |;i‘< at part of the eoiintr}, and founded a 
dynasty which (‘out min'd to rule iinhiteirutdedly till a.d. 
l.O'JS. Oleg, the giurdian of the sons of KuriU, seized Kiew 
by treachery put the rider lo death, and made it the 

seal of goiernmenl: and in 'JU 1.’ (various dales are assigncilj 
conducted u lleet of ‘JUOO canoes, carry ing 80,00u men, fiom 
the mouth of the Dnieper to ll.e attack of Coiislanlimiple, 
called by the Russians C’zargorod, or * city of Ca*sar.’ This 
lirst attempt was frustrated hy a lernpcsl: and a second 
expedition^ ill 941, lualer Igor the son of Rurik (879-946) 
was defeated hy the operation of the Greek lire, which 
destroyed the Russian tlotilla, A conununicalion was how- 
ever opened between Russia and Greece, and Olga, the 
widow of lgoi\ was bapiized at C’onslaulinoplo (95-')) by the 
name of Helena : hni her son Swaloskis obstinately adhered 
to the idolalry of Ids lathers, and fell (973) in an invasion 
of the Greek einpiro. But the reign of St. Vladimir tlic 
Great (980-1016) was the aTa of the conversion of Russia. 
Vladimir hirubclf, who had mnrned Anna, sister of the 
emperor Basil 11., became a Clinstiaii according to the 
Greek church in 98S, and his example w’as speed dy followed 
by ]iis boyars, or nobles, and all his subjects. He subdued 
llalicz, or Galicia, and reduced to subjection the Patzinuccs 
and Khozai-s, a barbarous race in .South Ru.^sia; and i-, said 
to have been the first who as.sumed the title of grand-prince, 
or grand-duke (Veliki Knez). At the death of Vladimir, 
lus dominions were di\idcd and disputed by his iiuinerons 
sous: and though Yaro^laf, who.bC leign was signalized by 
ail unsuccessful attack on Constantinople in 1U43, reunited 
them for u short time, a second partition look place at his 
death (1066); and Russia was overrun for half a century 


with constant ci\il 'vars and l^olish iinasions. \ ladimir II. 
(I1J4 JIJ)) re t‘>lal)lisho(l in some degii'e liis powir as 
]iaiamoiinl soieieign; hiit disorder soon iec(minu'n<‘c«l, ami 
the auliioniy of llio grand pi nice of Kiew was conlmually 
curtailed b\ t he election of petl\ so\ ei'eignlii'> iiinh'r thi‘ <lif- 
feivnl blanches t>rilio Inui'-e of Runk, till Andrew I., ]n iii <'0 
of Vitidimir, or While Russia (1067-76), arrogated to him- 
self the title of giand-pnnce of Riw^a, while the Mcy line 
leigmng at Kiew sunk into a subordinate lank ; ami Nov- 
gojod, though still retaining: the forms of piincely go\ein- 
iiKiit, had become in elfccL a fice rcpiihlic, and w,'is tlie 
centre of an exleiisiM* tiallic witli both Kiiiope and Asia 
The annals of tljH period pii*sent only an uiicia ing succes- 
sion of dexa.^l.iting struggles belWeiMi the di lie rent piinei- 
palilie.s(in one of which Kii'w wassaeked and almost nun(.<l 
(IIO.s) by tile troops of Vladimir), and wars wiili )\d.iml 
for the ]>ossession of Galicia. The death of almost e\ei\ 
prniee was followed hy a conical among Ins sons: Iml llu.-e 
scenes of discord and bloodshed are di\eiMfied hy no vm il 
of hi.-»toric.il iiU))orlanee, till the iiwasioii of the 'I'.niais 
(1-23) phidiiced a momentary unaiiiuiity horn ilie tens^ 
of common ilanger. Tlicse barhaiians had ahead) uinb i 
Geiighi.s-Klmn overrun and subdued the gieatc:*! paiL uf 
Asia ; and a host of 600,000 men under Tonsln, tiie m.ii 
of (Jeiighis, encountered and overthrew the combined fi-iee.^. 
of llie Russian princes on the liver Kalka, near the Sea of 
Azof: hut though the death of Toushi diveiled the vieloi s 
from the imniediale completion of their conquest, they 
returned in J‘2Jfi under his son Balu, and laid wa.sie the 
whole country with fire and .sword. Vonri, or George, 
grand pi nice of Vladimir, after beeing ln :4 capital de.slioje<l 
ami his famih massacred, was slam in battle; Kiew' sharetl 
the fate of Viadimir (l24o) : all ihe cities and principalities 
of Russia (with the exception of Novgorod) were iinohed 
in indiscriminate ruin and slaughter, and the whole e.ounlry 
fell under the yoke of the enemy. 

For inoro than two centuries and a half after this con- 
nuesl Russia conliiuied lo be held in abject vussalagi* by 
ilieTailars of Kiipcbak, whose hordes ovcrsiiiead llie i ast- 
ern and bouihern provinces, and the ])lums belwei n the 
Caspian and IheVolgs^on the hanks (*f which nvci* the 
GoMen Horde, or imperial residence of the khans of 
the race of Balu, was fixed; but the inltMior of llie couiitry 
was still left under the government of the native princes, 
who were cuinpelled lo present them.selvcs at the Gohleii 
Horde lo receive imcsliture and to perform liomagc; and 
to such an extent was their humiliation carried, that on the 
annual visit of the 3’ariar deputies lo receive the tribute, 
Iho Russian rulers were roquiiLMl to lead the horse of the 
khan’s representative by the bridle, and feed him witli oats 
from their own cap of state. The gtand-prince of Vladimir 
conlmued to be considered as the head of the Russian na- 
tion, and this dignity was disputed both hy arms and hyjn- 
tngues at the conit of the khans, who fomented these dis- 
tieiisions as lavoumblc to the stability of their own supro- 
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in.it'v. In 1:320 tijc roi}>nin»^ piinco Mikhail wa^J pvon put 
to (loath at Iho Ooldon Horde, on ii char*;^' of treason 
brought aj^ainst him hy iiis oousin Youn,\vlu) ^Yas lumimalcd 
his sucaro'-sor, and romovod tlie seat of 4^o\erninont from 
Vladimir to Mo-^cow; whilo thc^ principality of Kicw was 
dually cxtin^iiishod (1321) hy llio Duke of Ijitluiania, 
wlio oonquorod anil annoxcid it to Ins own dominions. In 
tlio. mean lime Novirorod (which in 127(5 had joined the 
llaiisentu* leii;;no) had risen in eoniraereial importance till 
its inlialiilanls had nninb<*red ino.OdO; and its vast wisillh 
and importance were ntlestod by the w'ell-known pro\erh, 

‘ Wlio can roMst (jJ.jd and Noveorod the (.hrat !’ Ilut tin* 
remainder of Russia continued to be bold in hopeless bon- 
dai^e, till the termination of the direct lino of hatu (1301) 
h\ the death of IJerdi nek Khan, t^ave rise In disputes for 
the throne of Kapcliak amonjj the collateral branches and 
the discord of their oppressoi s cnconraped the Russians to 
rcsislaiKv. In i;t80 Tcmiiik-Mami, one of the comtieti- 
tors, was oveiilirown in a ^ri'at batlleon the Don by Demc- 
trnis I\'., thence surnained Doiiski ; hnt this victory, tkon*»h 
celel)rat('»l hy all Russian writers as ihe Cimimem'cnient of 
fiTeiloni, pp'ducod no pi'rinaiien! etroct. Moscow was burnt 
h\ Tok.ilmisli-Klian in 138*2, and Demetiiiis was forced tosiie 
for pa i doll and ]'cacc. 15ut the unsm cessful w ars ofTokatmish 
ao'iiii^t th(.' mioliiy 'J imur, who twice (138tt, 1345) m\adc(l 
l\lls^l:l, f'.'ive a f.ital blow to the power of Kapcdiak ; and I 
the rei^;!!'. of \'assili or II-imI II. (l.JMi- hl‘25), and Basil 111 . j 
(I ]'2.;-<J‘2) were a piaiod of nieossant wurfaie bidw’ecn the | 
Hu'-^inis and 3\irlars, who strove to mamUiiu their do- 
mination. In Idll Moscow was a second lime dcstioyed 
liy the khan of (jasan, but. the Tartars were now still fur- 
J)i''r we.ikeiU’d hy their 'livisKins into .se\eial sejiaratc and 
(‘oiidictini; khan. lies, and haii or .loliri 111 . ( U(r2-I505) at 
la^t sin ci'eiled in sliakinj^ off the last vest ijjes of dependence 
on tlh’ (loldeii Horde, winch wna lin.illy dissolved m 1480. 

With the veign of this pnmv, who married Sophia, the 
niece of tlie la.sl (J reek emperor, a new epoch commences 
Ml llie hi-ilory of Russia, lie defeated the Boles and 
killiij.miaiis, V(*dnc(vl the 'J'artars of Casan to tiihnfe, and 
K'Miiited under Ins antlionty mobt of the minor Russian 
j'l nn-ip il'ties ; hut his capture of Novj^orod (1475), and 
iln‘ exactions winch ho le\ii.'d on the merchants and ( i- 
fizeiw, p.iuj a death blow to tluj coinmeree of that famous 
eifiporjum. The emhassios of the Knropean powers, (ter- 
niani, Pidaiid, Wnice, the Holy See, &c., were now tiist 
seen at Mo^eow; and tlioujjli the eharacKn* of Ivan is sul- 
lied by iheciik'l despotism of Ins internal administration, 
lie is jiLslIv enlitled to rank as llie founder of the RnsMan 
t'mpir<% liie pnsMM* and splendour of whicli date from him. 
He was succeeded hy Ins son hy Sophia, Basil IV. 
(15l»'>-33), who iiroseeiitod lh(3 scheme of a <(gra 11(11*^0 men t 
eommoiieed hy his father, and completed ilie reunion of 
all the Russian stales hy the contpiest of the principality 
of Sovena; hnt f^n’at part of his reign was occupied by 
bloody and indecisive wars with Poland, ttunimated by a 
])caet; (lj‘2.3), with hlllc advantage on either side. I'iie 
T.irtar.s of tln^ Ciimea, in(nii.Ml by the Poles, coiurnitled 
fcaiful ravages throughout Russia in I51U; and in 1520 
llicir khan advanced to Moscow, which he spared only 
on promise of Inbute; and all the efforts of Basil failed to 
complete tlic subjugation of the Tartars of Casan, who de- 
fi’ated (1524) an army of I5ff,0i)() Riinsians on tlio Volga, 
and compelled another force, commanded hy thirty Vaivodcs 
(1530), to rai-c the siege of their capital with loss and dis- 
grace. Ills successor Ivan IV., Yasilovitch, surnained the 
'i’(Trihlo (l.Vb)-84), was not four years old at the death 
of Ills lather. Thu tyranny and maladministration of the 
rcLKMvt iSclun.ski occa-ioncd disturbances during his ininor- 
itv, and the Crimean khan made in 1511 an unsuccessful 
aitcMiipt to reassert the supremacy of his nation in Russia; 
but m 1543 Ivan assumed iho reins of government, pun- 
ished the obnoxiou.s minister with death, and was crowned 
t 1 .j 45) bv the title of czar,* which he substituted for that of 
Vehki-Knez. The first acts of liis reign were the institu- 
tion of tlia corps of Strelilzes (archers), thtj flist regular 
army of Russia ; and the reform of jurisprudence by the 
publication of a ivjgular code of laws named Yondebnik ; but 
ne was unsucce.ssful in his efforts to procure (by an embassy 
to Charles V.iii 1547 ) artisans and oiigineors from Germany 
for th(Mnstriiclion of his subjects. In 1552 he look C\asaii 
hy siorrii, with a dreadful slaughter of the iiihabitant.s. 

* ^'Iiis pliHii^e is ufteu prroncouitly .'iUribut«(l to his graurlfailipr, the former 
Ix-an ^ iisiUiMU'h. 


Astrakhan Hiurcd Iho fate two um vs later ; and iho 

voluntary adboMon of tlio Don C’ossiclU 115 14) M'cnrcd to 
llusMa the sci'mci's of tbiHo aclno and warlike luixibancs. 
In 1553 the Kiigbsli timb' thioiiM-li Archan-jd was first 
opened; but the long wars whidi Ivan wagid witli Sweden 
and Poland for the p<iPso-Hon of Lnoina proflncod no suc- 
ce-s(ul' result; atid aftin* tin* dtaith (i:>r>;j) of his consort 
Anastasia he became cruel and capncious, and alnMiated tho 
ludiles and people hy llio .'•avac^e baibanty nf his actions. 
In 15(>5 he consummated the rniu of NtiNgovod hy the 
mas*incri* of 25,0(Ji) of its inliahitanfs, on sU'.picion of odi- 
rcsixmdcnce wiih Poland ; hut the Poles formed an alhanco 
with the T.irtar.s, who tookMosi^ow for Ihe la.Nt timi' m 1571, 
and pillaged and hurnl it, lim.ooo persons perishing m tho 
conllagiinioii. The continued ill success of the war in 
Livonia forced ]\aii to olilam peace (1.37.8) through the me- 
dialionol Pope Grei;ory XI 1 1., bv the ccvsion of the di.sputed 
pioviiK'es on the Baltic. Tlio acijuisilion in 1581 of Siberia, 
which had been invaded seven years earlier hy the Cossack 
I Yeim ik, coinpi'iisaied in .some ineaMire for this loss ; and the 
advance of civdizalioii is marked hy the introduction, about 
this pcMm^d, of the art of pi ml mg, and of .several hraiichca 
of manufacture. But tin* ferocity of Ivan increased with his 
year*,: lu^ eblest son i)erislic*d in 158 1 by a blow from llic 
hand of his falhei, and Ivan himself died the same year. 
Though c\ccrati‘d b\ his .suhjei'ts a.s a remorscdcss and san- 
guinary lyriint, he hud raised the coiinliy by his enia-gelic 
policy to a hitherto unexampled pitch of prosperity : hut 
Ins eldest and surviving son and suen'S'^or, Pco(1or or'J'lieo- 
dore (1584-91), was a tirince of such natural imhccililv llial. 
the reins of government were left entirely iii Ihe liauds of 
ins brother-in-law and minister Boris Godoonoff; and Ihe 
only events of hn reign were the ciciMion of a palriardialo 
for Russia (1589) in(le|)endeiit of ilie see of Oonsiaiitliio- 
ple, and a short, war with Sweden (I59()>‘)5), which lerini- 
nutedin the acquisition of Ingna and (’areha by the peace 
of Teiisimi. Keodor dieil childless m 1598; and hi> only 
brother Deineti lUs having (as was siqiposcd) been previously 
murdt'ied by the eontrivunee of Bori.s, the male line of the 
Iiouseof Uurik, which had ruled under lifiy-six sovereigns 
for 7Jti years, bec^ame ffnally extinct. [Ciodoo voi.*!.*.] 

Boris was now placed on the throne by the clcigy .and 
nobles, and commenced his reign ( 1598-1 t;i)5) hy ibe ('man- 
cipation of the serfs and olhei salutary measures; but he 
soon degeiKiralcd into an arhiirarv and cruel tyiant, and at 
length lost his throne and life in a contest with an adven- 
luiur who di'clared himself to be the lost. Demetrius, and 
whose pretensions were supported by Poland. The real 
history of this iiersou has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
laiiicd, ami many writers consider bi.s chums to have been 
well founded; but afi(U* ruling scarcely a yc:ir, lie penslicd 
(l(j()(i)iii a popular revolt licadcd by a boyar iiuiiicd Basil 
Schuiski, who thereupon became czar. But a second la be, 
Demetrius spi'cdily started up. The Poles and Swedes, who 
each aspired to si‘at a prince of their own nation on ihe 
throne, invadeil the country, and were supported hy various 
factions among the nobler and fur seven years (J(iUii-l.)) 
Rii.ssia became the prey of dusolaling 'iinairhy and civil 
war. Tin.* Sweden occupied Kexlioliii and Novgoiod, and 
iIh 5 Polish prince l.,a(hslas, atl(jr taking Siiiuleosk, ad- 
vanced to Moscow, and sent Scluiiski ]>npoiicr to Waisaw- 
(1(»1U). But the ])rospcci of the dismemberment of ibeir 
country roused tin; national spirit of the Russians; the 
Pole.s were diiveii from Moscow (1()13) alter a saiignmaiy 
battle; and in llic following year Michael Uomaiiol, a de- 
scendant by females liom tlie house of Ruiik, was calh^il 
to the throne with a nnaninuty among all orders in iliu 
slate, wliieh the sense of immmcnl daiigi*r alone could pio- 
duco. 

The accc.ssion of the lino of Romanof gives a new ch.a- 
racler to the history of Russia, ulnch henceforward, from 
being regarded as a barbarous and seim- Asiatic power, 
bcgin.s to assume its proper rank among European Suites. 
The long reign of Michael (J 1513-45 4 affbided lum 
time both for the consolidation of Ins own ]io\vcr and llie 
restoration of Ins dominions from the dcpiessmn cau.sed by 
tho late ealaiiiities ; hut he was obliged to purcliase tlm 
peace of Slidbova from Sweden (1(517) by the ce-..sum of 
liigrm and (^andia, including the whole Baltic coast of 
Ru^.Ma, which lhu*i laUaincil only tho single port of Arch- 
arigcd in Europe, and to re.Mgn Smolensk lo Poland as ihc 
price of a finuieeii years’ tiuce (I(il8 32), a saciilice vvllich 
was confirmed, after a vain attempt to recover il by arms, 
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by the; peace ofViabma in Ifi.M. But the internal arlnii- 
iiistratiun of Mnbael was moic rurtutialc than his wais. 
Though compelled by the buyur:» to re-e»tabli.sh the slavery 
of the peasants, he suecouded in a great measure in re- 
dressing the abuses which the preceding anarchy had OC' 
casioned; and ho gave a fresh impulse to trade by the con- 
clusion of commercial treaties with Kngland (16'23)aiid with 
Franco (1029). The minority of his son Alexis (1645*76) 
was disturbed by a dangerous revolt arising from the arro- 
gance and tyranny of the regent Morouzol ; but the removal 
of the obnoxious minister restored order, and Alexis, on 
assuming the reins of power in 1648, became an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for tbe Polish crown against John Casimir. 
This rejection deeply cdiagrined him, and he eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity of roveiige which was atforded by 
the offer of the revolted Ukraine Cossacks (1651) to put 
themselves under his protection. Tlie Poles, distracted by 
civil war, were unable to make head against the Russians, 
who recovered, by ibe truce of Vilna (1656). Smolensk 
and all the other cessions of the last reign. A short war 
with Sweden was concluded by the peace of Cardis (1661) 
without any change of lerntory. But the contest with Po- 
land, which had rc-comnienccd in 1658, was continued with 
increasing success till 1667, when the truce of Aiidrussow 
(converted into a ptMmanent peace in 1686) gave to Russia 
Tchernigow, Kiow, and the Ukraine, with the proteclurale 
of the Dnieper Cossacks. But in the mean time the internal 
peace was disturbed hy seditions arising from the debase- 
ment of the coinage, and from the deposition (1666) of the 
patriarch Nikon, whom the lower orders rcgaidcd as a 
saint; and in 1667 (he disrncmbermcnt of the euipirc was 
threatened by a revolt of the Don Cossacks under a chief 
named Steiiko Razin, who, by proclaiming liberty to the 
serfs, attracted to his standard an army of ‘200,000 men, by 
the aid of which he captured Abtrakhuii, and assumed the 
style of an iiidepeudout sovereign; but he was at length 
overpowered and put to death, with great numbevs of his 
followers. The last jcais of tbe reign of Alexis were de- 
voted to internal improvements and the advancement of 
civilization. Numerous foreigners, puiiiculurly Scotch and 
Germans, were attracted to Russia, where they introduced 
tho arts and manufactures of their own countries; and the 
publication of a revised code of laws gave a settled character 
to the national jurisprudence. Ale.xis died in 1676, at the 
age of 47, leaving several children by Ins two wive.s. The 
short reign of his eldest son Feodor (1676-82) was remark- 
able only for tbe first war between Russia and the Porte 
(1678-82b winch ended in the final cession of Ukraine to 
tbe former; and for the destruction at Moscow' of all the 
charters and muniments of the nobility, who thencefurward 
took precedence according to military rank. Feodor left no 
i.ssuc, and at his death, Ivan uiid Peter, both sons of Alexis, 
but by different wives, were placed jointly on the throne, 
under the guard laiisliip of Sophia, the sister of the former. 
But the intrigues of this ambitious princess, who aspired to 
the sole exercise of authority in her own person, gave rise 
to sanguinary tumults among the strelitzes. The discon- 
tent of the nation was excited by tbe total failure of two ex- 
peditjon.s (1687 and 1689) against the Critn Tartars; and 
the attempts of Sophia to exclude Peter from all share 
in the government at length brought on a revolution (1689) 
in favour of the latter. Sophia was sent to a monastery, 
and Ivan, whose weakness of mind and body unfitted him 
for rule, abdicated in favour of Peter, who ascended the 
throne as sole bovereign. 

The genius of this future regetiGralor of Russia had been 
cultivated by the instruction of a Genevese named T^e Fort, 
who had been liis tutor since 1684, and the energy of his 
mind speedily developed itself in action. His first care was 
the reform of the army, and having succeeded in raising and 
disciplining some regiments in theKuropcaii manner, he at- 
tacked and took Azof from the Turks in 1694, being 
further aided by a Ilotilla which ho built on the Don, and 
which was the first Russian navy. In 1697 he however 
quitted his dominions and travelled for nearly two years in 
England, Holland, &c., in order to acquaint himself with 
mechanics and ship building, and to engage artisans and 
engineers for his service; and a sanguinary revolt of the 
strelitzes, in favour of Sophia, liaving occurred during his 
absence, the corps were sninmarily abolished at his return, ! 
and replaced by regular troops. Tbe same year (1698) he 
founded the first Russian order of knightliood, that of St. 
Andrew ; and the cession of Az»>f by the Porte at the peace j 


of Carlow*itz (1699) at length gave liim a port on the Black 
Sea. His next aim was to acquire a lerrilory on the Baltic, 
and with this view ho joined the Norlbern League with 
Denmark and Poland against Sw’eden ; and though his raw 
levies W'ere signally defeated at Nar\a (1700) by Charles 
XH, he succeeded during the next two >ears in occup>ing 
Ingria and Carelia, while the Swedes w'ere engaged in the 
Polish war; and his new capital city of Petersburg was 
founded on this territory (1703) at tiic mouth of the Neva- 
Narva and Dorpat in Livonia (1704). and Mittau in Ck)ur- 
laiid (1705), wore successively taken; and the victory of 
Kalish over the Swedes (1706) gave confidence to the 
Russian soldiery. The internal reforms were not suspended 
during these warlike operations. Schools, printing-presses, 
manufactories, and hospitals were everywhere established, 
and tbe university of Moscow was founded in 1705; while 
the overgrown power of the clergy was curtailed by the abo 
lition of tiie patriarchate, the czar declaring himself head of 
the church. Charles XII. , who had dethroned Frederic 
Augustus in Poland, and was now at the summit of his 
power, determined to crush the rising strength of Russia, 
which he invaded (1708) through the Ukraine, and was 
joined by the Cossack ataman Mazeppa; but be sustained 
an irreparable defeat from Peter (July 8, 1709) at Poltava; 
all liis array was either destroyed or taken, and the king 
himself lied into Turkey. The Russian arms were now m 
the ascendant; Wiborg, Reval, Riga, with all Esthonia and 
Livonia, fell into their hands; and Frederic Augustus re- 
mounted the throne of Poland, m which kingdom Rus.<Kian 
itilliicnce continued from that time paramount. But a war 
(1710) with Turkey, arising from the shelter aflbrded by that 
power to Cliarles, had a disastrous result; the Russians 
were surrounded cm the Pruth, and Peter was compelled to 
purchase the peace of Falczy ( 1711 ) by the restoration of 
Azof and other humiliating concessions. The domestic 
administration in church unil state was provided for by the 
erection (1711) of the Directing Senate, the supreme ci\il 
tribunal, and some years after (1 724) of the Synod for eccle- 
siastical a flairs ; but both were imdor the direct control of 
the czar, who exercised despotic sway by means of his army, 
and deprived tlie nobility of all tlicir power. In 1716-17 he 
again travelled through Holland and Denmark, and visited 
France, where he concluded an alliance with Louis XV. 
But his return w'as marked by a domestic tragedy ; his son 
Alexis, who had previously offended him by his weak and 
viciou.s course of life, was tried on prelenco of con.spiracy, 
and condemned, but died, perhaps from natural causes, in 
prison. The Swedish war, which had languished after the 
death of Chailcs XIL in 1718, w'us at length concluded 
(1721) by the peace of Nysladl. Russia acquired Wiborg, 
Ingria, Carelia, Esthonia, and Livonia, and became thence- 
forward the great Norlbern power m place of Sweden ; and 
Pcler exchanged the tille of czar for that of empoor and 
autocratnr of all the Rmsias^ which his successors have e\er 
since borne. In 1723 he availed himself of the dislrncted 
state of Persia to seize the provinces on the Caspian, which 
necessity compelled ShahTahroasp to cede to him ; but tins 
was his last exploit. He died Jan. ‘28, 1725, aged 53. 
In 36 years he had raised Russia from a semi-barbarnus 
state to a pitch of military strength and political im- 
portance which placed lier on a level with the first powers 
of Europe. Her army, her navy, her commerce, and her 
legislature were all created by his genius; and though his 
great qualities were too often stained by acts of cruelty and 
tyranny, he must bo pronounced to ha\c justly merited 
the epithets of the Great, and the Father tfhn Country, 
conferred on his memory by the unanimous voice of the 
nation. 

In obedience to the last commands of Peter, his widow 
Catherine, formerly a Livonian peasant-girl, was proclaimed 
empress; but her short reign (1725-7), and that of her suc- 
cessor Peter II., grandson of Peter the Great, and son of the 
unfortunate Alexis (1727-30), were (except the concluMon 
of a commercial treaty with China in 1727) almost barren of 
events, and remarkable only for the ascendency, under Ca- 
therine, of Prince Menzikoff, and under Peter, of tho Dol- 
goruki family. On the death of Peter IL, Anne, daughter 
of Ivan, the elder brother of Peter tho Great, was called to 
tho throne (1730-40) by tho intluence of the Dolgoruki fac- 
tion, on signing an agreemiMil which limited the imperial 
power in favour of the nobility : but this compulsory act 
was almost immediately cancelled under the advice of t,ho 
Chancellor Ostermann, and the Dolgorukis were disgraced 
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and exiled to Siberia. Tlio election to the Polisb crown in 
17:13 was derided in favour of Frederic Augustus II., by the 
presence and peremptory interference of a Russian array: 
and though the Persian provinces seized by Peter ihe Great 
were restored (l73ro by a convention with Nadir- Kouli, ihc 
defeat, of the Pruth was amply avenged by a war (l73Vi-9) 
(in alliance with Austria) against the Porte. Ciira-Tartary 
was overrun by Marshal Miinnich; Azof. Oczakow^ and 
Choezira taken, and Moldavia occupied ; but (he peace of 
Belgrade (1739), which was necessitated by the losses of 
Austria, restored all these conquests c.xcept Azof. Anne 
bequeallicd the succe-^sion. under the regency of her fa- 
vourite Biron, to her grand nephew Ivan (1740-1), a child 
two months old, son of her niece Anne of Mecklenburg, 
by Duke Antony of Brunswick-Bevern. Biron wan speedily 
overthrown by a cabal headiMl by the parents of the infant 
emperor, who themselves assumed the guardianship ; but 
the discontent of the Russians at the inlluence of the foreign 
Tiiinisters introduced by Anne at length broke out in revolt; 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Groat by Calhcriiie, 
was called to the throne (1740-62). Osicrinann and Mun- 
iiich were sent to Siberia, and the ministry vested in Bes- 
tuchef-Riuinin. who continued at the bead of affairs till 

1757 ; while a war with Sweden, which had commenced 
1741, ended (1743) in the acquisition of purl of Finland by 
Russia. The alliance concluded with Maiia Tllere^a (1 747) 
ill the war of the Austrian Succession, and the consequent 
appearance on the Rhine of 36,000 Russian auxiliaries under 
Repuin, gave Russia, for the first time, a direct participation 
in the politics of Wl^s^e^n Europe ; and in the Seven Years’ 
war, a large Russian force, acting as allies of Austria, in- 
vaded Prussia, of which they hold possession from 17.'>7 to 
1762 : the vicloues of (irosS',fagersdorff (1757) and of Knn- 
nersdorff (1759) over Frederic the Great, established the 
renown of Russian arms, and Berlin fell into llieir bands in 
1760 ; while an army of ob-servation was maintained fioin 

1758 in Poliunl, then a prey to anarchy and confusion. 
Elizabelb died Jan. 1762, regretted by her subjects, to whom 
she had emlearod herself by the mildness of lier domestic 
a<lmini>l ration ; and was succeeded by her nephew, Peter 
III., duke of Hol.stcin-Gottorp. The fii.st act of this prince 
wfi.s to abandon the Austrian alliance, and conclude peace 
with Prus.sia : he abolished tlie torture in criminal pro- 
cesses, and issued judicious regulations for the protection of 
commerce ; but he speedily di.sgusted his subjects by the 
rash innovations which he attempted to introduce into Ihc 
army and the church, and the public discontent was secretly 
fomented by his consort, Calbarina of Anhalt-Zcrbst, i 
princess of a masculine understanding, wdio had long been 
at variance with him. After a reign of six months, he was 
dethroned (July, 1762) by a conspiracy, and died in prison 
a week afterwards, as is generally supposed by violence ; 
while Catliarina II. was called to the throne by tho unani- 
mous voice of the army and the people. 

The acces.sion of this ambitious and unscrupulous princess 
(1762-96) gave a fresh iramilsc to Russian policy, which 
from thi.s timo assumed tnc steadily aggressive character 
which it has ever since maintained. On the vacancy of the 
Polish throne, in 1764, a Russian army dictated the election 
of Stanislaus Poniatowski, a former paramour of Catherine : 
hut Poland continued distracted by civil war, and tho com- 
plaints of the Porte at the continued occupation of the 
country by Russian troops led to a Turkish war (1768-74), 
in which the Russian arms were signally triumphant. 'A 
Ru.ssian tlect appeared for the first time (1770) in the Medi- 
ierraiican, and destroyed the Turkish navy atTcbesini^; the 
land forces subdued Crira-Tartary, Moldavia, and Wallacliia; 
the Danube was crossed for the first time in 1773, and the 
losses of the Porte compelled her, by the treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji(i774), to acknowledge the Cri in -Tartars indepen- 
dent, and to cede to Russia an extensive tract of territory. 
In the mean time the first partition of Poland (1772) had 
taken place, which gave Polotsk and Moghilew to Russia ; 
and the dangerous revolt of tho Cossack Pogalchef, who per- 
sonated Peter III., was quelled by his capture and death in 
1775. The internal administration was placed on a new 
footing by the divUion of the empire (1776) into forty-three 
governments with separate jurisdictions, and by the gradual 
promulgation (1775-83) of a new code of laws; the deserts 
were colonized, and 200 new towns built by Potemkin, who 
was absolute minister from 1778 to 1791. In the mean time 
the* chains of Poland were daily riveted tighter ; and the 
opposition of England to the avowed project of erecting a 


new Greek empire ;il Coiiatiuitinoplc, on the r ms of the 
liiikish power, is generally supposed to have given rise to 
the famous Armed NeiUnlity (1780), in which all the 
norllicrn powers combined with Russia to resist the i edit of 
raaritiine search claimed by Great Biitain. Ciim Tuitary 
was seized (1783) and incorpoialed wiih Russia; but this 
encroachment, though the Porte was compellL'd at the time 
to acquiesce, led eventually to the second Turkish war 
(1787-92), memorable for the sanguinary iriviinpbs of Po- 
temkin and Suwarrow: Choezim, Oczakow, Ikuder, and 
Ismail were successively taken with fearful .slaughter, and 
the peace of Jassy (1792) established Ihe Dniosicr as the 
boundary of Turkey and R»issia. A short war W'ith Sweden 
(1788-90), in which the Swedes threatened Petersburg, ami 
gained a great naval victory at SveiikaHund, had in the mean 
lime been concluded by the peace of Werela, without Icm*- 
ntorial change. The outbreak of the French revoliilion 
produced a change in the disposition of Russia towards Eng- 
land, vviili whom .in alliance and a commercial tiealy were 
concluded in 1793; but no active part was taken against 
France, as the attention of the empress was directed towards 
Poland, by the second partition of which ( 1793) Russia 
gamed Podolia and tho Ukraine, with half IJtliuauiu and 
Volhynia. Warsaw' was garrisoned by the Russians, but a 
fierce struggle ensued ( 1794) on the general revolt of the 
Poles under Kosciusko and Madaliuski ; till the stoim of 
IVaga by Suwarrow, in which 20, (UU) Poles were slaughtered, 
finally crumbed all resistance, and the third and hist parti- 
tion of the kingdom look place the next year, hy which 
ihc nuliomility of Poland was oxlinguished, while Russia 
gained ^)urland with the rest of Lithuania and Volhynia, 
in addition to her former acrjuisitioiis. 

Catharine II, died the year after the accomplishment of 
this favourite object of lier policy, and was succeeded hy 
her son Paul (1 796-1801), a w'eak ami fickle prince. lie 
jomeil (1798) the second grond coalition against France; 
and the Russian auxiliaries, under Suwarrow and Kor^^akow, 
covLM'ed themselves with glory in Italy and Switzerland in 
the campaign of 1799; hut Paul soon capriciously aban- 
doned his allies, concluded peace with Boiiaparlo (then first 
consul), and, in 1800. pul liim.self at Ihe head of the Conven- 
tion of Ihe Ni>rih, a union of the northern states, on tho 
principle of the aimed neutrality, against the Brili<;h mari- 
time supremacy. A war with England was iinpending, 
when Paul, vvhosc frantic tyranny (verging on madness) 
had made him odious to his subjects, was murdered in his 
palace (1801) hy a band of conspirators. 

Ills son and "successor Alexander (1801-25) immediately 
effected a pacification with England, and disbanded a foico 
of 45,000 Cossacks which his father had assembled at Oren- 
herg, with the wild design of marching overland to India: 
the relations with France continued however peaceful till 
1805; but Alexander refused to acknowledge Napoleon as 
emperor, and joining the Austiian alliance against him.wa.s 
personally present at the defeat of Austerlilz. In 1806 the 
renewed alliance of the Porte with France was made the 
pretext of a new Turkish war (1806-12), and Moldavia and 
Wallacliia were occupied; hut the successive victories of 
Eylau and Friedlaiid gamed by the French (I.S07), led to 
the famous coiifcreiiccs between Alexander and Napoleon, 
Ihe result of which was the peaee of Tilsit. Russia joined 
the * Conlinciital Syslei«r of Napoleon, and became an ally 
of France; declaring war (1808) against England ami 
Sweden, the latter of whom was forced to cede, hy the peace 
of Frederiksham (1809), all Finland, East Bothnia, ami 
Aland. The war with the Porte, which had been Miffered 
to languish, was resumed with fresh vigour in the bloody 
but iiideeksive campaigns of 1810-11-12; hut the injury 
.which Ihe • Continental Sy.slem’ inllictcd on Russian cuin- 
meree was becoming insupportable, and the refusal of 
Alexander to enforce it at length led to a rupture with 
France (1812). Alliances were now formed with Eng- 
land and Sweden, and the peace of Bucharest wiili tho 
Porte, concluded through the mediation of the Biiiisli 
minister, extended the Russian frontier to the Prulli. In 
the autumn of 1812, Napoleon invaded Russia with aOO.OOO 
men, defeated Kutusoff at Borodino, ami advanced to Mos- 
cow; hut the country was everywhere laid waste, and the 
contlagration of the capital itself by liie governor Roslopchin 
compelled the French to retreat in tho midst of a winicr of 
unexampled rigour, pursued by the Russ’ians: nine-tenths 
of their vast host either perished or were taken prisoners, 
and Naiwleon himself escaped only by deserting his army. 
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A ])o\verful Hiissian fono continuetl to take part in llie 
campaigns of 1813-14 against ranee, and Alexander eiv 
tored Paris in triumph. By the congress ol' Vienna 
(1815), Warsaw and a large territory, under the name 
of the kingdom of Poland, wore annexed to the crown of 
Russia, hut with a separate administraiion and free pre.-s. 
A desultory war with Persia had been concluded 

by the peace of Goolistan, Persia ceding most of her Cau- 
casian provinces, and giving up her daiins on Georgia. 

The military power and |M)htical inlluonce of Russia wcm*c 
ROW almost paramount on the Continent ; and after the 
filial downfal of Napoleon, in 1815, she became the head of 
the ‘ Holy Alliarire,’ entered into by herself, Austria, 
Prussia, and France, for the suppression of vevoUilioiiary 
principles. The reiiinnider of the reign of Alexaiuler was 
peaceful, and occuiued chietly in ndorms of the iiiteriial 
goveiniuent ; while ihelong lineof frontier was stiengihcned 
by the roriiialioii of military colomes, run! ilio welfaio of 
the sulijecis was promoted h\ the tapient progresses of the 
sovereign tlirongli the interior provinces. Jn one <*f ihfeMi 
lours of inspection Alexander died at Taganrog, on the Don, 
aged forty-eight (Doc. lS‘2.j) ; ainl, lea\iiig no issue, was suc- 
ceeded by Ins brother Ni<-liolas, the third son of Paul, ilie I 
sccondbrolher.Conslaniiiie, having previously renounced the J 
suecesKion. This change in the succession occasioned some I 
mililary tuinulU, w’liich were not (juelled wilhout bloodslied. j 
In I'^JH a dispute ve-peciiug bonndanes led to a fresh war | 
with Pci sia, which eont limed till lh‘28, when the progre^-s 
of the Russians coiupellcd Persia to give up Kn\.an and the 
eoinUiy as far as the A raxes, as the price of the peace of 
Tui kinanchai. The lircek rcMilntioiniiy w'ar was now 
raging, and the treaty of J^ondon was signcil (.Inly, IS‘27,) by j 
Rus''iii, Franco, and Knglaiid, for the '•elt lenient of the j 
question; bnt the refusal of the Porte to fi<*cede to the terms ' 
liiclaled to her produced the ilesiniction of tho Tiirkisli j 
lleet by the allied s(|uadrons at Navaiino: and in a | 
Russian army nivinled Turkey, and though repulsed from 
before Shinnla in tho first campaign, succeeded in evossnig 
tile Balkan (lw‘2'0, ami oecupiiMl Adnanople, where :i (loai v 
was conclinlod, by which Russia ac(]uircd numerous fronlior 
fortresses on the Black Sea, and llio prolectoiate of Moldavia 
and Wallucbia. A goiicnil insurreciion of the Poles (Nov., 
1830), who were goaded by the t\rami} of their viceroy tho 
gi ciiid-dukeConstanline, and by repealed infract ions of their 
eonslitulion, was crushed, uller a eampaigu of fiightful do- 
vastalion and bloodshed, by the capture of Warsaw, Sept, 
1831: many thousand P«)lcs of all ranks weie sent to 
Siberia; tho kingdom was incorpoiatcd with Rua'«-ui, and 
has ever since been governed as a conquered pvoMiice. 
Tho relations with the Porte assumed anew foim in 1833, 
from the application of tho sultan for aid to check ihc ad- 
vance of llie rebel pasha of Kgypl: an auxiliary force was 
sent to Constantinople, and terms imiioscd on (he ]»a4ui : 
but this service was repaid by the treaty of U nkicir-Skele^'-i, 
binding the Porte to have recourse to no other power for 
asoiatance, and to close the Dardanelles against all foreign 
ships of war. The absolute Urcendcncy thus acquired m 
the divan was viewed with great jealousy by France and 
England; but their complaint? were disregarded by 4lie 
Russian eabniet, whicli, shortly after the accession of Mo- 
hammed Shah to the Persian throne, in 1834, sucreeded in 
obtaining a similar pai amount induciice, to the exelusioii of 
British interests, in the councils of that nation. These pro- 
ceedings excited in Knghuul :i strong poi»ular foiling oflios- 
tdity towards Russia, which was further augmontoil by the 
seizure, in I83(i, of alhilish merchantimui on the coast of 
Circassia, wdiero a llercii guerilla warfare with the natives 
had been for some >ears carried on, the Russians claiming 
the country us ceded lo them bv the peace of Adnanople. 
Tho march against Herat (1S3S) of a Persian army, di- 
rected by Russian otticcrs, whic.li was viewed as prelmiinary 
to tho invasion of the Anglo-Indian empire, bronuht the 
conliicting relations apparently to the verge of a rupture: 
but the apprelicnsions of the English cabinet were traii- 
quillised by tlio repulse of the Persians, and the subsequent 
conquest of Afglfanistaji by an army from India; and the 
Russian schemes of aggrandisement in tluM quarter have 
Miicc received a furtlier check from tho failure of a fov- 
iindable expedition directed (1840) against the predatory 
\j/.hck state of Khiva. Such is the present political aspect 
ol Russia: with .two formnlahle Ileets in the Baltic and 
Black seas, and a standing army amounting (at least nomi- 
nally) io upwards of 800,000, she presents a Ibrmidablo 


armed fnant to Western Europe. Tlic events of the last 
Icn ycar.s have rendered her almost absolute aihitress 
of tho destinies of her anlienl opponents, the two great 
Moslem powers of Turkey and Persia; and her interests aro 
everywhere watched andpromotccl by the exertions of her 
diplomatic service,' the numbers and organization of which 
far exceed that of any other nation. But on the other 
haiid, the absolute dospodsm which (wrvades every braneh 
of the government, renders the ellicieiicv of this vast (lower 
almost entirely dependent on tho personal clinracler ami 
energy of the reigning sovereign: tlm Polish nation and 
many of the subject tribes are retained in unwilling oho- 
diencconl) by nnlitary coercion ; ami tho extensive disaffec- 
tion understood to prevail ainniig the nobility (whose former 
piivilegos and power luivc been wholly ariuiliilated), with 
the iU'.'»ire for free iiislitulioiis, which must necessarily result 
fiiim the gradual diirii.^ion of knowledge among the lower 
orders, will probably lend, at no distant period, to important 
changes in the cijii>iiiution and government. 

(jornnmPDl nml ^1d)m/nsfn(fto7i.--’lihG actual political 
organization of Russia is as follows : — 

Tho emperor is as ahsolute as in tho limes of Ivan Vasi- 
lo\ itch the Terrible. However this despotism may he modified 
]>v tho progress of civilization, the actions of the emperor 
Paul I. pri've, that sliould the monarch of Russia wish to 
indulge himself in any freaks of tyranny even bordering 
on insanity, there is no power to prevent him from dtung so. 
Several classes of the inhahitaiils enjoy cerlani privileges 
and nnmnnities, although it is quite siipevtluons to add that 
these liberties have no oiher guarantee than the pleasure of 
the monarcli, who luav abolish them ju^l as he granletl 

I hern. A ivinarkahle feature in the political urgani/atioii of 
Russia is, ili:it no one lias of nglii any rank unh-’s such as 
he ohtaiiix hy filling a civil or military oHice. Tiie oliices, 
military, naval, ami civil, are divided into the following four- 
teen glades: — 

-MiJit.'iry. N.ivit. I'iiil. 

1 Field- Marshal G (moral Admiral Ghamellov 

2 Full (loneral Full Admiral Actual Privy- 

( ’oiinclllor 

,3 Lf.-(ieiicral Vice-Admiral Pri\ v-Conncillor 

4 Major-General Rear-.\dmnal Actual Councillor 

of State 

5 Ih’igadier (now Commodore Councillor of Slat o 

abolished) 

C Colonel Fii si Captain Coiuicilloi* of Col- 

lege 

7 Lt.-C-olonel Second Captain Councillor of tho 

Court or Aulie. 
CouiHnllor 

8 Major Capl. 'Lieutenant Assessor of ('ol lego 

9 Captain LieuloiKiiil Honorary Conned 

lor 

10 Second Capt. SecretuivofCollego 

II 

1 2 Taeutenant Mid.shipinan Secretary 

13 Uiidei-Lieut. 

14 Ensign Registi-ar of Col- 

lege. 

Many of these grades belong to certain offices, and are 
lost with the loss of office, winch is particularly the case 
vviHi those that are elective. The inhabitants of Russia aiu 
divulcd into the following classes ; ilie clergy — the nobility, 
the merchants and burghers — the peasants. 

The clergy is composed of the monastic or regular clergy, 
and tho secular clergy. All the higher prefernieiiLs of ilie 
church are htdd exclusively by the first, tlic secular or paii-li 
clergy (tlm uieni])t’rs of which, according to the discipline of 
the Greek church, must bo married) have no higher (iiel’er- 
inoiit than ihat of a prolmjercy or profopnim, who has the 
superiiitcndeoce over a certain imrnher of parishes. Tho 
children of the clergy generally follow the voctaion of tlieir 
puieuts, so that it is a very laro ease in Russia to see a cler- 
gyman who is not descended from the clerical class. Miuiy 
of iheso children however enter different bi-anebes of tho 
(lublic service, parlicnlarly the civil department. 

Thu nobility is the privileged class, and in some degree 
the ruling class in Russia. Tdl the time of Peter HI. it wa.4 
subject to the duly of personal service, hut that monarch 
granted, by a ukase of ISlli Febriwirv, 1762, to thatoidey 
the following ]invileges : — * 
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The iiiihles may enter llio seiviccof foreign powers not at 
war wiili Rushia.^* A noble inariying a noii-noblc woiudii 
raises lier to his rank; but a noblewoman miiirying a per- 
son of an inferior eoinlilion does not loau tho ]n i\ ilogcs of her 
order, although she dues not cuinmunicate iheiu ehher to 
her husband or ebildreii. A noblo cannot be judged ex- 
cept by a judge belonging to his condition, and a bcn- 
lenoe p-issed against him cannot bo carried into execution 
w it bout having been previously exammed by the senate and 
coiifi ruled by the emperor himself. A noble is exempt from 
corporal punishment, and he cannot be prosecuted for a 
crime committed by liim if ten years have elapsed without 
legal notice being taken of it. Tho nobility may establish 
any kiinl of manufacAurc and engage in comnieree, but in 
the latter ca&o lliey niust inscribe lliem-iclves in one of the 
merchants' guilds, and pay the taxes attached to it. By a 
ukase of 1782, all the mineral produelioiis found on lluMi* 
cslaies are their propeity, and they aie the alinobl exclusive 
lundliobb-rs of the couiiliy. 

The nobles ha\e meetings for the clci^lion of local magis- 
trates, and they may send deputations to the emperor after 
haung previously ublamed a special poimisbion for so 
doing. They may also dchlieraie at those meetings on 
seveial local alluii>. Those iiublesj only wlio enjo) a grade 
in tho mililary or (ivil service are cap.ihle of voting. The 
voles are either perhonal or b) a repre-^euiative. The right 
1o a personal vote belongs to ihoM! who po^^-css too male 
serfs or IJOliU dcvssialiiies of ground i* Those who have not 
the re(jmr('d amoniit of ]iropi‘rly vole by a i cprescntfitive, 
piovided llieN postess at Icti"! I'lxe male seif^ or JoO de.ssia- 
liiie-j of ground. Thia claj>'. of nobles cleci in inspect of 
ihcir colleciivo estates one iepic.3eiilative I'or every luO serfs 
or ItoiJO (loss-ialincs of gTound. 

Tlni iioblos cleet the folUAVinsr magislratis: — 

Tor the goveuiiuein — 1st. The chief or marshal of the 
nohl«‘s. 2 Tlie pie'-ivlenlb and as'Cssoi's of the ciiinmrd and 
civil inbunals winch arc courts of appeal fiom the district j 
tribunals. ;l. Jiidgi-s of the c-onscieiiiions tidnimd, 4. The j 
honorary curator.^ of the schools. 5. Tlie membei.sof llio j 
coinmis^i-m of public victualling. (>. UcpuiKs fiom each 
dislrmi, loriiiiiig a cummiSr.Mn for evamming the pcdigices 
of tin* Mobil**!. 7. A seerelar) of the above-uu‘nhoiicd coin- 
missioii. The ele<*ti\e ofliccis of tlie ihslucls are: —!. A 
chief or marslial of the nobles. '2. The disLiiel Iribniuil, con- 
sisiing of a cbaiiuian, Iwii a&.sessois, and a secrelary. .'J. The 
police uiiigist riles, coiisisUiig of the captain Is^trarmck (/.e. 
oveenhve), and four assessors. There are uUo olUccs e.visi- 
iiig only 111 some ]»articular governments, as v\io magislvales 
for ‘‘C'lilmg the boundary (jueslioiis belvveeii estates, ike. 

The nobles are divided into two classes: — 

1. Hereditary and pia'Muial. To the first cla-s belong all 
nobles who liave inlieiited their rank or riscn in service to 
the eighth grade. The personal nobles are lliose who have 
aeijuired b> their services'" a grade mfeii'n- to the eighlli. 
Tlii'se latter enjoy the privileges of the order without Irans- 
milLing ihein tu their childien, and they cannot be elected 
to certain ollice.s. 

Tho titled nohililv, or pi inces, counts, and barons, have no 
privileges bo\ond those of the other nobles. Tlie.sO titles are 
diTived from Russian and foreign grants. The princes are 
olnelly descendant. s of the uni lent ])etly ]winccs of Russia, 
and some trf the Lithuanian d\ nasty ; many arc of Tartar 
descent, as the Tartar Murzas, or nobles who were baptised, 
and received the title of princes, lii later tiuics, UKuiy of 
the Georgian and liaeritian nobles of the fiisl clUdS, called 
Tavadi^ or heads, have been roceived into the class of Rus- 
sian princes, 

2. Tho second order of the inhabilanis of Uus-sia is com- 
posed of the citizens or towiiftincii, (irajdane or Gonntovfff't/e. 
They are bub>lividtd into many classes, viz. : J, Tho hono- 
rary citizens, Pochetneeye Grajdanet wh-o are exempt from 
the capiluiion-tax, military con.scription, and corporal puinsh- 
meiit, and iiuve tho rigiit of bcung elected to municipal 
ollices, eonsist of free nou-noblcs, who have obtained 
academical honours,,']; distinguished artists, and heads of ma- 

* A iikaB# of IS31 px'uUibltM :i1l ItiHsiau suhtoctR, ihoM* who .iro t’lii- 
un (lipluntiuic Rom cdiicuiini,' ihfir Lluliln-u iioui U'U to 

yCiiM »*f nRroail. All rliililreu odiic.ilcil m cuuuavciiliua l« tin* 
ukitei* .iro iK‘ct iViHl '>f hoMiim offwi? In )laBsl.i. 

t A ilohviatiuo IS about Uirro Ku^llsli ncros, 

t AraiK nsic.il honours fiulile tlh' indiviiitiul wlio luis obtiincd thcin to rv* 
cfivo a conv.->|ioii(liiij; c'Mde ou eutciiug tho civil tiurvicc. Tims a simlml 
wlw has coniplctoil h coiirso ol* stiulir*! at a iioivcrMfly iw roceneil iiitu tho 
r'.viL Sorvioo \tiih th«* Idiii qrade, a cttUiUdule with tho lUlb, a master with tho 
Uth, ftuU a doctor with the 8Ut, 


luifacturing establish men is. The privilege of honorary citi- 
zenship i.s possessed by some of hmeditarv right, ami is with 
others only personal. The cliildien of tlie peisoiial nublca 
are hereditary honorary citizens. Tho piivilegcs wf that 
Older are forfeited either in cuiiseiiuenco of a ciiniiind sen- 
tence, or by engaging in some mean trade, and entering into 
domestic service. 

The merchants arc divided into tlireo eVasscs or guilds. 
The first guild, which is obliged to pay under vaiious de- 
nominations an annual tax of lOU/., has aright to engage ui 
any commercial or maimfacluriiig enleriuise without any 
liuiilatioii as to the amount of capital employed in il. Tlio 
second guild, which pa\s an annual tax of 4o7., is subject to 
the following linntulions: — A merchant of tliat guild can- 
not declare at the cnsiomhuiisi*, merchandise brought iu 
one hl)ip-b»ad or by land eoiivcjance of higher value liian 
‘JOOO/., and his foreign trade must not exceed in tho course 
of a year the value of 12,01)1)/. Should the value of his 
mcrehamli.se exceed tiiut ma.vimum, ho i-> obliged to pay the 
lax ol the meivhanl of the first guild. Tlie inerchuiil tif llio 
second guild cannot enter into any conliact for more than 
2000/., nor can he keep a hanking or insurance office. Both 
the fiisl and second classes enjoy an exemption from tho 
capiiatioii-tax, military coii.sci ipiiuii, and corpoial punii>h- 
iiiciUs. I'liey mu) pos'^chs estates with seifs, provided tho 
.seifs an* empluved m manufactories. Their children enter 
the scrvicti on the same fooling as lUu"-ti of the personal 
Hollies, i.(\ they can advance as oiUcers ■afler having scived 
three jear'4 m an inferior grade. The merchants of the 
thud gnihl, wlio ]»ay an aiiniial ta.x of lu/., may carrv on 
ewiy kind of ri'lail tiade, and have manufaclorjcs, pio\ idcd 
they employ in Ihem no more than 32 woiknieii. Nobles 
wlu) engage in coinmerco may eiiler one of tlie.^e three 
guilds, according to llie extent of then* liaiisactions, 

Toieigu meicliaiils ti ailing in Riissiii must p*ay the s-ame 
taxes as ibe Russian meieluini*', uinl their coinmeice is sub- 
ject to seieial liiiniaiioiis. d'bcy may acnuire real propeii) 
111 ])laees wbeie they an* Mailed. 

The biirglieis, Mi('\ht hniif*, by purcliasiiig an aiimial 
licence, the puce ol vvliieii, aecoiding to the chuss of tlie 
town which they inhabil, vanes fiom il. to .i/., may engage 
in several kinds of u tail (lade, and liave viorkshops. in wliicli 
thov may employ, besides tbeir fiiiml), eight woikmen, and 
hv doubling the piic*e of their licence sixteen workmen. 
Should they wish to increase that number, they must pa^b 
into tile third guild of merchants. Those who {lay no licence 
can engage in certain ordinary trades and have a single 
shop tor letailiiig certain common goods specified under 
fourteen beads. The burgheis are not exemjiied fiom 
the eapiluliou-tax, niililary conscription, or corporal punish- 
ment. 

The pea-anls constitute the lowest class of the iuhrihif- 
auls of Rnssiu, and as they do not enjoy any personal privi- 
leges, they cannot (aceuiding to the e.xpie&sion of the ukase 
of the loth March, Ibl.J) be deprived either of honour or 
good name. They pay tho eapilalion-tax and art* subject to 
mdit.iry cons(‘ripiioii. Beside tbeir agiiculliirul jmr.suit.s. 
they arc allowed to engage in haiidierafts iiiid some niinor 
Irudc.s, as keejniig inns in villages, ike. By piiichaMiig 
hcciiees they may engage in any kind of commerce, e\cn 
tliat which is carried or. by inerchants of the (list g\iild, 
hut they do Uul enjoy the personal privileges of the mer- 
chants. 

There are instances of sells belonging to some noblemen 
possessing iiiimen.so wealth, and oveti u great number of 
serfs, wbicli lliev bold in the name of llieir muster. 

Thu peasants of Itus.sja are divided into crown peasants, 
those of appanage e.slalcs, serfs of laiulowners, and free 
cultivators of land; the number of these last is however 
very small. 

The crown peasants are tliose wlio live on the estates 
belonging to the crown. Tliey pay, be.sides the eapilaiion- 
tux, a rent for their grounds. Many villages are obliged to 
maintain po-A-horses for the go\erninuiit courieis and pii- 
vaio truvellers. 

Tho crown peasants elect some of their authorities. Each 
commune, VuloU (500 male individuals constitule a com- 
mune), elcels every two \cars ils cliief, called head. Each 
cmninuno also .‘‘ends a deputy for llu* clechon of ossessors 
who judge in causes unsing among tliuiu.-elves, or between 
them and other clas.ses. Those assessors may be chosen 
iVom among the peasants themselves or other clusses. 
Causes betvicuii crown peasuuls Ibeiusulves arc decided by 
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tlio jiul^c of the dUirict willi the above mentioned assessors; I of votes, which must consist of two-thirds of the whole 
but when other parlies are concerned, the causes are decided number, or of the number present. In case the required 
by the same judge with an assessor of tho peasants and majority cannot be obtained, the cause is decided in tbo 
another of the nobles. The crown peasants may pass into general* assembly of the senate, where all the departments 
the elas.s of burghers and merchants. vote together. Causes are not publicly argued before the 

The OdnoUvortzif or single householders, are descen- senate or before any other Russian tribunal. A statement 
dunts of military men who received grants of land for of the case of each party is made by the secretary, and com- 
their services. They formerly constituted a kind of minor municated to the party, who signs it as correct. These 
nobility, and could possess serfs, a privilege which those statements are then read by the secretary, in the pre- 
who are in the actual enjoyment of it retain even now, but scnce of the parties, to the court, which pronounces juilg- 
Utey are prohibited from making new acquisitions, except ment. In tho antient Polish provinces, where the Polisli 
h'om persons belunging to their own class. They have also laws were retained, causes were publicly argued by advo- 
somo few other privileges over the common crown peasants, cates, but these laws have been recently abolished and those 
Many estates peopled with crown peasants have been, of Russia introduced. A.separate department called Heroldia 
according to a ukase of Peter the Great, ceded to par- is attached to the senate: its office is to examine and con- 
ticiilar individuals on condition of establishing inanufac- firm the claims to nobility, and to superintend the advance- 
torics. These peasants, called adscript! (pripisnuye), ment and rewards of civil otficers throughout the empire, 
work in manufaciorics on certain fixed terms. The owners The synod, or, as it is otrieially called, tho most holy direct- 
of the manufactories pay all taxes due from these peasants, ing synod, is the supreme administrative and judicial court 
who are likewise exempted from military conscription, for all ecclesiastical affairs of the Greek religion. Its dcci- 
The condition of the peasants of tho appanage estates (those sions are subject to the control of the emperor as head of 
reserved for the maintenance of the imperial family) differs the church. 

little from that of the crown peasants. The administration of the country is conducted by the 

The landowner’s peasants, or serfs, are complete slaves, following ministries : — 

Their master can indict on them such puni.shmcnt as he ]. Ministry of the Imperial household. 

chooses, hut he is not permitted to kill, to starve to death, 2. Mini.stry of foreign affairs. 

or to maim his serf. A serf cannot contract marriage without 3. Ministry of interior affairs, or home department. 

the permission of the master. The predial serf cannot be 4. Ministry of war. 

sold without the ground to which he is attached, but the 5. Ministry of marine. 

domestic serf may be sold like any other chattel. A ukase c. Ministry of national education, to which is attached 

of 18US however prohibits the sale of serfs at fairs or by the administration of ilie ecclesiastical affairs of those sects 
auction, or us substitutes for recruits. An accusation of u which do not belong to the Russian church, 
serf against his master, except in cases of high treason, is 7. Ministry of finance, 

not admitted, and ho who proffers such a charge is liable 8. Ministry of justice. 

to punishment, 9. The board of control of the empire, which audits the 

The free peasants, a class whose existence began under accounts of ail moneys expended for the public service, 
the emperor Alexander, are subject to the capitation-tux )0. Ministry of the post department, 

and military conscription, but they are free in all other ii. Ministry of the general direction of land ami water 

respects. communication. 

A groat number of German colonists have settled in Russia Tho governments or provinces are organised in the fob 
at different limes. They are exempt from all taxes for lowing manner The head of the administration of a pro- 
ten years after their settling, and from military conscription viiicc is the civil governor, to whose department belong all 
entiraly, theaffairsof the province except judicial cases; but although 

Having described the various classes of the inhabitants he cannot decide judicial cases, he may compel the judges 
of Russia, wo must say a few words on its administiaiion. to hasten the decision of an affair. No criminal sentence 
The principal authority is the council of the empire, pre- can be executed without his confirmation. There is also 

sided over either by the monarch or by a member specially one military governor for two, three, or four provinces, to 

appointed. It is divided into four departments: 1, the whom all civil and administrative affairs are referred, 
legislative; 2, tho military (which comprises also tho navy); The vice-governor is the head of the financial depart- 
3, that of civil and ecclesiastical affairs; and 4, the financial, merit of the province, and lie supplies the place of the 
Each of these departments has a secretary of state, and they governor in case of his absence. 

deliberate either separately, or together, which is called The government procurator is appointed to observe that 
the general assembly of the council. The affairs which the laws are strictly fulfilled, and he may in cabO of irre- 
are decided by a majority of votes, are submitted to the gularity suspend the execution of a judicial sentence, and 
approbation of the emperor. To the council of the empire report the case to the minister of justice. On account 
aro attached— the commission of petitions for examining of his extensive powers, he is called the eye of the tiionarcli. 
and deciding on all petitions addressed to the emperor, and The tribunals or courts of appeal try civil and criminal 
an imperial chancery. , 'cases, and tho members of them arc, as we have said, elected 

Tiie senate, or, as it is officially called, the Directing by the nobles. 

Senate {PraviteUtvooyooshehey Senai), was established by The conscientious tribunal {soviestneey sud) is com- 
a ukase of Peter the Great, dated February 22, 1711, posed of a chairman and two assessors elected from the 
and its organization was determined by the ukases of 1772 nobles, (wo assessors from the nierohants, and two from 
and 1802. Its powers and duties are comprehended under the peasants. This court hears those criminal cases where 
the following heads the crime was committed inoro from a concurrence of un- 

1. It U the supreme tribunal for all judicial cases. fortunate circumstances than from malice; consequently 

2. Its authoi^Uy is limited only by that of the monarch. all crimes committed by minors and lunatics as well as 

3. It is presided over by the emperor in person. cases of witchcraft, because they are supposed to originate 

4. The ukases of the senate are binding like those of tho from folly, ignorance, and delusion, are within its jurisdic- 

emperor, who alone can prevent their execution. tion. Parents may also apply to this court for relief against 

5. Every imperial ukase obtained by private persons, tho misconduct of their children. In civil cases it endea- 
cxcept such as may require secrecy, must bo presented to vours to reconcile the|>arties who apply to it. I)ut the most 
the senate by those by whom they have been obtained. important duty of tho conscientious tribunal is to prevent 

6. It is the duty of every senator to represent to his col- illegal imprisonment. If any individual addresses a peti- 

lea^ues every matter relating to the state and breach of law tion to it, statine that he has been kept in jail three days 
which may conre under his cognizance. without being informed of the charge on which be was 

Tho senate is divided into eight departments, of which arrested, and without having been examined, the tribunal 
the ist superintends the general affairs of the country; is obliged immediately to issue an order that tho person de- 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th try civil cases ; and the 5th, criminal tained shall be brought before it, with a declaration of the 
cases: these are all at Petersburg. The 6th, which also reasons for which he was imprisoned and not examined, and 
tries criminal cases, and the 7th and 8th, which try this order must be obeyed within 24 hours under a heavy 
civil cases, are at Moscow. Each of these departments has penalty. Tlie jurisdiction of the court does not however 
a number of governments or provinces, from the courts of apply to cases of offence against the Imperial person, high 
which it hoars appeals. Judgment is given by a majority treason, murder, theft, and robbery. ^ 
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? The Board of Puhlic Charities is composed of tlio gover- 
f nor of the proviiii'o aod some principal magistrate:^; its 
I name sutlicienily denotes its duties. There is a medical 
'* board in each government. 

- The authoiiiies of the district have been enumerated in 
describing the privileges of the class of nobles from whence 
these authorities are elected ; wo must only add that there is 
ill every district a council called the tutelage of the nobles, 
winch IS the trustee of all minors of that class. Itiscom- 
pohcd of the marshal of the nobles and of the members of 
the judicial tribunal of the district. 

The towns have their separate jurisdiction, composed of 
the burgomaster and ratmans (from the German raihmiin- 
ncr,/ouncilmcn), who are elected from the merchunts and 
burghers of the town. Tliere is also a council of tutelage 
for minors of the burgher class. 

This is a pneral outline of the political organization of 
Russia, and if this organization had been eflective, the country 
would have been tolerably governcMl. It is needless to 
observe that a despotic power wdll not interfere with esta- 
blished order, except in political cases, as it is interested in 
maintaining tliat order forits own preservation; but other 
causes prevent the good working of the Russian administra- 
tion, which, particularly with respect to justice and police, is 
really wretched. One of the most mischievous defects is 
the insuHicient pay of magistrates, of whom the highest. 
a senator, receives 160/. a-jear. It is true that many sena> 
tors are men of property ; but thero are many who have 
nothing more than their pay, which is also the caso with | 
the majority of the civil oHicers. Bribery is the universal 
plague of the Russian administration. j 

— Yaroslavl, promulgated at Novgorod a code of 
laws evidently of Teutonic origin. But the dominion of 
the Tartars entirely changed tlic character of the laws of 
Russia, introducing death, mutilation, and torture, instead 
of the ordeal and fines. 

In 1497, Ivan Til. made an order for collecting into one 
body the existing customs and ordinances, and rendering 
the collection complete by the necessary additions. By 
order of Ivan the Terrible, this code was (1550) revised and 
completed under the name of Sndebmkt or judgment- 
book. The Czar Alexey Michaelovich gave orders (1640) for 
composing a general code of laws under the name of 
Ulogf^nic (Regulation). It consists of 25 chapters, and 
still forms the basis of the Russian law. Since that time 
the Russian legislation has been continued by ukases, ue, 
ordinances issued either in the name of the monarch him- 
self, or of the senate ; and their number from the 25th Jan., 
16 10, to the demise of the emperor Alexander, is 30,920, in- 
cluding all kinds of statutes,’'' regulations, and treaties. 
Peter the Great had a project for collecting the separate 
ordinances into one body, and remodelling the Ulo- 
geuie of 1649 ; and for that purpose he established a com- 
mi.ssion in 1700, which however produced no effect. The em- 
press Elizabeth appointed (1754) one general and several 
s pecial commissions for the purpo.se of making laws * clear, 
intelligible, and adapted to the prog^'sss of the times.* 

These commissions prepared three codes, relating respec- 
tively to m-ocedure, criminal law, and the ditlerent conditions 
of the innabitants. These codes were not however sanctioned 
by the supreme authority, and the commissions dissolved of 
themselves. Calharinc II. published her celebrated instruc- 
tions for the composition of a code of laws, and appointed 
new commissions fur that purpose. These commUsions, 
which framed some projects of laws, were dissolved in 1 774. 
A commission for the same object appointed by the emperor 
Paul (1797) had no better success. Under the reign of 
Alexander, the legislative labours were again resumed ( 1 804). 
New instructions were published, and scverul foreign law- 
yers were nominated correspondents of the legislative com- 
mission, which received a new organization ; but all these 
labours produced no result. These commissions co.st the 
treasury, from 1754 to 1826, 5,678,935 francs, and did not 
^ even effect a complete collection of the existing ordinances. 
Each of the commissions began its laboui-s anew, instead 
of continuing what was done by preceding cxmimissiuns. 
Many superior officers of state were members of these com- 
missions, but being occupied with other affairs, they could j 
not give the necessary attention to their legislative labours, 
and ns the members were frequently changed, it was some 
time before new members became well acquainted with 

* levorul .tcquired^provincea hav« retained their former lawi for civil cases, 
but criralual c.ise.i nre judgMl according to the lluseiau laws. 
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j their subject. Opinions also frequently varied as to the real 
object of the undertaking: sometimes their labours were 
directed to the accomplishment of a simple collection and 
arrangement of the existing laws and ordinances (code do 
concordance), and sometimes it was contemplated to effect a 
reform in legislation. Immediately after his accession, the 
emperor Nicholas declared that a s>stcniatica11y arranged 
collection of tho existing laws and ordinances should be- 
come the basis of legislation, and he transformed the lo'^-is- 
lativo commission into the second section of the imperial 
chancery, under tho presidency of the ‘celebrated Speranski. 
[SpERANSKl.] The result of this measure was acollcctiDU «»f 
all the laws and ordinances from 1649 till (he death of tho 
emperor Alexander,! st December, I825,which were publislu d 
in 48 vols. 4to., 1 827-30. It was followed in 1 832-33 by a collec- 
tion of the ordinances of the emperor Nicholas, from his 
accession to 1 832, in 8 vols. 4to., and is still continued. These 
two collections contain 32,993 laws, from which was ex- 
tracted the Svod ZflAo7iow(corpus j uris), published 1 826- 1 833. 
15 vols., which was declared by an imperial ukase, 31 .Jan- 
uary, 1831, to be the law of Russia wherever the provincial 
laws are not opposed to it, and that it should become valid 
ffom the 1st January, 1835.* This svod is a systemahe 
arrangement of single laws, in eight parts or codes. 'M,o 
1st comprehends the fundamental law of the stale, the 
law of tlic imperial family, and the organization of the 
aiilhoritics of the stale ; llie 2nd, the public services, i.e, 
military service and statute labour (corvee) : the 3rd, the 
administration of the finances ; the 4lh, the different classes 
of the inhabitants ; the 5th, civil law ; 6th, internal admini.*^- 
tration, industry, municipalities, &c. ; 7tli, police; and 8tli, 
public law. These eight codes contain 1499 chapters, and 
about 38,000 articles. Together w'itli each article is indiculed 
the ordinance from which it is taken, and its connection 
with other ordinances is given in notes. An historical 
sketch of the Russian legislation is prefixed to the work. 
For further information consult Precis des Notions His- 
toriques sur la Formation du Corps des Lois Pusses, St. 
Petersburg, 1833. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. The Russian church is a branch 
of the Eastern or Greek church, whose missionaries seem 
to have penetrated among the Slavonian population tiiat 
inhabited the countries to the north of the Black Sea at an 
early period. The commercial intercourse which Chersun 
and other Greek colonies on tho northern shoics of tho 
Black Sea maintained with the Slavonians, facilitated the 
difiiision of Christian ily among them. The number of 
Slavonian converts must havo been considerable towards 
the end of the 9lh century, as the Byzantine writers, about 
the year 900, raeiilion the dioceso of Russia. The expedi- 
tions of the Varego Russian princes of Kiew against the 
Greek empiro gieaily contributed to the progress of Chris- 
tianity, Among their subjects, the princess Olga went, in 
055, to Constantinople, in order to be butitiscd. Her ex- 
ample was not followed by her son Sviutoslaf, who continued 
in the idolatry of his ancestors, allhoyigli he did not perse- 
cute the doctrines nor prevent his mother from building 
churches. A popular commotion against the Christians, in 
980, atKiew, proves that their number was already sutlicienily 
great to excite tho jealousy of the pagans; and in 988, 
Vladimir the Great, grand-duke of Russia, was himself bap- 
tised by Greek missionaries. He also married the sister of 
the Greek emperor, and introduced Christianity into his do- 
minions. The pagan idols were dcstrojed by his command, 
but idolatry was not completely cradicaied in Russia till the 
IQlh century. The first metropolitan of Kiew was instituted 
about 900, by the patriarch of Constantinople. From that 
lime the metropolitans of Kiew, who presided over all the 
churches of Russia, were consecrated at Constantinople, and 
generally chosen from among Greeks. After the capture of 
Constantinople by the Latins, when the seat of empire, as 
well as that of the patriarch, was transferred to Nicasa, the 
metropolitans of Russia were consecrated in that city until 
the expulsion of the Latins, when things returned to their 
antic nt order 

The popes made several attempts to extend their supre- 
macy over the Russian church, and there seems to have 
been some intercourse between Rome and Vladimir the 
Great, as the patriarch of Constantinople urged that prince 
to break off every correspondence with tlio pope. The 
grand'dukc Jsiaslaf being expelled from his throne, in 1073, 
by, his brother, sought refuge at the court of the emperor 
• U has not yet been nut into oxccutiun. 

VoL. XX.-2 M 
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Henry IV., and sent his son to Rome, in order to interest 
Gregory Vl'l. to restore him to his country, on which he 
promihod to submit to the papal dominion, spiritual as well 
as temporal. Gregory wrote a letter in JO 78 to the brother 
of Jsiuslaf, and admonished him to relinquish the sove- 
leignty which he had usurped. The papal admonitions 
produced no belter result than the imperial remonstrances 
to the same oflect, and Jsiaslaf having recovered his throne 
after the death of his brother, thought nt> more about the 
^pe. The chronicles mention different attempts of the 
Roman seo to establii>h its dominion over Russia, but we 
are left in doubt whether these negociations were attended 
with any result. One ciroumstance seems to imply that the 
popes possessed some influence at Kiew, about the end of the 
11th century, as Ephraim, a learned Greek who occupied 
the metropolitan seo of that town from 1070 to 1096, intro- 
duced into the Russian calendar, under the 9lli May, the 
comnieraorution of the translation of the reliques of Si. 
Nicholas from Lycia to Bari in Italy; a feast which is un- 
known in the Gieek church, but is observed by that of 
Rome. It is very possible thal before the separation be- 
tween the Western and the Eastern churches wastcom- 
pleted by Michael Cerularius, the metropolitans of Russia 
were sometimes wavering in their obedience between Con- 
stantinople and Rome. I'lie papal power however never gained 
a permanent footing in the Russian teiTitory, allhoiigh that 
of Halicli, situated between the Roman Catholic countries 
Poland and Hungary, was the object of its unceasing ef- 
forts. The Hungarians having, in 1214. occupied the prin- 
cipality of IJalich, endeavoured to .subject its eliurch to the 
supremacy of Rome, but their expulsion from the country 
destroyed all liopes of tliat connection. Daniel, prince of 
Halich, who was equally distinguished as a warrior and as a 
politician, thought that he might derive some as.si.stunce 
from the pope against tlie Mongols, to whom he was obliged 
to pay tribute and do homage in the camp of their khan. 
He therefore opened a negociation in 1247 with pope Inno- 
cent IV., who sent a legale to receive the submission of 
Daniel and lhatof the church of Halich, to which he pro- 
mised permission to retain all such customs and observances 
as would not be in direct opposition to the doctrines of the 
church of Rome. Daniel hesitated a long lime, but at last, 
in 1254, he accepted a crown and the other insignia of 
royalty from tlio pope. He was crowned by the legate as 
king of Halich, and I'ormally acknowledged the supremacy 
of Rome. But as the promised assistance did not come, he 
broke otV his connection with the pope in 1257. 

The invasion of the Mongols, and the consequent, sub- 
jugation of Russia, had great lulluencG on the ecclesias- 
tical condition of that country. Many churches and 
monasteries were destroyed, and the clergy massacred 
during the invasion of the Mongols, but as soon as they 
had normaneiUly established llicir dominion in Russia, they 
sought to slrcngtlieii their power by gaining over to their 
interest the clergy of the subjugated country. In conse- 
quence of this policy the khan of the Mongols declared that 
all individuals connected with the church establishment 
should be excepted from the rolls on which the population 
of the conquered country was registered for the capitation- 
tax, in the years 1254 and 1255 ; and in 1257 the same khan, 
by his yeilik, or Ictters-patent, granted to all the Russian 
clergy, and to all persons connected with the churches, as 
well as their families, complete exemption for their persons 
and property from all taxes or services paid or rendered 
to him by the inhabitants of Russia. A Russian bishop 
was always resident at Saray, the capital of the khans, by 
whom those prelates were sometimes employed in ofllces of 
high trust ; thus the Bishop Thcognost was sent, in 1279, 
by the Khan Mengutemir as ambassador to the Greek em- 
peror, Michael PaloDologus. 

The favourable position which the Russian church en- 
joyed under the dominion of the Mongols, and subsequently 
under that of the Tartars, increased its wealth and influence. 
Many persons sought refuge from the universal oppression 
of their barbarous masters by entering the church, while 
many others, in order to secure the possession of their estates, 
made grants of them to the church, from wliich they received 
them back as tenants. 

Kiew was destroyed by the Mongols in 1240, but the 
authority of the khans being never so firmly established in 
the western as it was in the eastern principalities of Russia, 
the former were constantly distracted by disturbances. This 
circumstance induced Maxim, the metropolitan of Kieff, 


to transfer his see, in 1299. to Vladimir on the Kla^ma, the 
capital of the grand-dukes of Russia, chief vas^uls to the 
khan, under whose protection the head of the Russian 
church enjoyed perfect security. 

Kiew and many other principalities of Western Russia 
were united with Lithuania in the fourteenth century. 
[Lithuania.] The metropolitans of Vladimir, who after- 
wards transferred their residence to Moscow, endeavoured 
to maintain their supremacy over the churches of J-ilhuania, 
and for that purpose sometimes went to reside in that 
country. Yet notwithstanding all their efforts, the separa- 
tion between the churches of Moscow and Lithuania was 
continually increasing, and it was completed in 1415, when 
the bishops of Lithuania, assembled at Novogrodek, elected 
Gregory Zamblak metropolitan of Kiew, whose successors 
continued independent of Moscow, and acknowledged only 
the supremacy of the patriarch of Constantinople, as long 
as they remained under the dominion of Poland, with which 
Litliuania was finally united. Since that epoch there have 
been two independent Ru<;sian churches, the Russian 
church of Muscovy and that of Poland. 

The church of Muscovy was governed by its metropolitans, 
who either received their consecration from the patriiiiclis 
of Constantinople, or were only approved by them. The 
metropolitan Isidore, a learned Greek, went iVom Moscow 
to assist at the council of Florence, in 1438, where he siib- 
senbed to the union with Rome. He returned to Moscow 
in 1439, with the dignity of cardinal, and invested with iho 
authority of a legale ; hut he was deposed and imprisoned 
in a co’nveril, whence however he succeeded in escaping, 
and died, at an advanced a«j;c, at Rome. After the cajiiure 
of Constantinople by the Turks, the roctropolilans of Mos- 
cow were elected and consecrated without any reference lo 
the patriarch of Constantinople. In 1551 a general synod 
held at Mo.<cow enacted a code of ecclesiastical laws, called 
Slo^lav, that is, the hundred chapters. 

In I5«8, Jeremiah, the palriaivh of Constantinople, caino 
to Moscow, in order to get pcciiniury a.ssistancc for Ins 
churches. The assistance was libeially gi anted by the de- 
vout Cxar Fedor Ivanovich, and Jereiniah consecrated the 
metropolitan of Moscow as patriarch of Russia. These 
patriarchs cnjo}cd extraordinary influence, not only in ec- 
clesiaslicnl but also in temporal affairs ; their consideration 
was increased by the piihlic marks of respect which were 
shown to them by the czars, who on every Palm Sunday 
led the ass on which the patriarch rode through the streets 
of Mo*.co\v, in commemoration of thp entrance of our Saviour 
into Jerusalem. Under ihe Czar AlcNcy the diurrli was 
disturbed by the rise of many sects. 

In 1682 the Slavono-Greco-Lalin academy, the first eccle- 
siastical high school that was founded in Russia, was esta- 
blished, by the Czar Fedor Alexeyevich. After the death of 
the patriarch Adrian, in 1702, Peterjthc Great abolished that 
dignity, proclaimed himself tho head of the Russian church, 
and established a supreme council for ecclesiastical affairs, 
under the name of the ‘ most holy synod.* Peter also or- 
dered schools to be established in every episcopal see, and 
declared that tho convents should not aciiuire any more 
estates, citlier by gift or ])urc.hase ; he subjected the estates 
of tho church to the general taxation, and introduced many 
reforms into the organization of the church. In 1764 the 
Empress Catharine confiscated all the estates of the church, 
which contained above 990,000 male serfs, and assigned 
pensions to bishops, convents, &c. Several ecclesiastical 
seminaries and schools were established during the reigns 
of Catharine, Paul, and Alexander, and their organization 
was fixed by an ukase of 1814. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of the Russian 
church of Muscovy, which must be completed by a similar 
sketch of that of Poland. 

It has already been said that the Russian or Greek 
church of Poland was completely separated from that of 
Moscow in 1415, by ihe election of a metropolitan of Kiew, 
who became tho head of the church of Poland. His au- , 
thority extended over the Russian population of Lithuania 
and the principality of Halich, which was united with Po- 
land in the fourteenth conturv, and accordingly compre- 
hended the dioceses of Kiew, Cbcrnigow, Turow, Smolensk, 
Polotsk, Lutsk, Chelni, Vladimir, and Leopol. Although 
the dominant religion of Poland was the Roman Catholic, 
the privileges of the Russian church were secured by several 
enactments, and its fcllowers cnjojrcd equal rights with those 
of the Roman Catholic church. The faith of the Huaekin 
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church vas professed not only by millions of the common 
people, but also by a {jreat number of nobles, amoni^ whom 
there were many of the first families of the land, and oven 
several branches of Ihe royal house of tlie Jagellons, such 
us the Czar tory ski and San^uszko. 

The Russian clergy of Poland sent a delegation to the 
council of Basle, but they did not come to any under- 
stiinding about a union with Rome. The efforts of IsU 
dorc, metropolitan of Moscow, who passed through Poland 
on his return from Florence, to promote the same union, 
seem not to have been attended' with any success. Yet 
although the Russian church of Poland opposed a union 
with Rome, it was, notwithstanding the community of 
dogma, equally adverso ton connection with the church of j 
Moscow, and all tlie efforts of the latter to establish its in- ; 
llucncc over that of Poland proved abortive. As an in- j 
stance of the hostility which existed between these two ; 
churches, we may mention that Kiew was pillaged in 1484, * 
by the khan of the Crimea, ut the instigation of the grand- . 
duke of Muscovy, to whom the khan sent as a present : 
a part of the church-plate. ; 

In IdOt) the Russian church of Poland held a general 
a}nod ut Vilna, in which it enacted many important regu- 
lat ions. Several bishops of the same church, who assembled 
at a synod in 15'.t4, at Brest in Lithuania, proposed a union 
with Rome. This project was zealously suppoitcd by 
Sigisniuiid IIT., king of Poland, as well as by the Roman 
CaJholic clergy of that country. A delegation of Ihc-c 
bishops went to Rome, whore they subscribed the union of 
Florence of 1438, which after their return was confirmed by 
a new sMiod convened in Brest in I59C. Many clerg}mcn 
however and a great part of the nobles belonging to that : 
chnrrh, with Prince 0^tro^ski. the most powerful grandee | 
of Poland, ut their head, rejected the union, and the oppo- 
site parlies mutually excommunicated each other. The 
unti-Romaii party sought to elTect a union with the Pro- 
testants at a meeting held at Vilnain 1609, but the project | 
failed, chiefly through the clergy, who wished the Pro- ! 
tcstunls to submit to the patriarch of Constantinople. ! 

Poland enjoyed a high degree of civilization at a time 
when jVIu«;covy was still in a "barbarous state of ignorance. 
It was therefore natuial that the Russian or Greek church , 
of Poland should bo very superior in learning to that ofj 
Muscovy. Its first book of prayer W'as printed at Cracow | 
in 1488; hut the first hook (the ..4 c/a') "was not printed at: 
Moscow till 1664. The printers tvere however obliged to ' 
leave Moscow, where their art brought upon them tlie sus- , 
piciun of heresy, and they retired to Poland, wlicro they j 
printed sp'.cral books tor the use of Iho Russian church. In 
16SI priiieo Ostrogski, palatine of Kiew, caused the whole 
Bible, ill Slavonian, to be printed on his estate of Ostrog. 
This book, which is well known to bihliographers, was le- 
PI'iuUmI several times. #An ecclesiastical academy was cafa- 
Idished at KieW' in 1633, by the metropolitan Peter Mohila 
I (in KKK Church], and its privileges were confirmed by 
Vladislav, the fourth king of Poland, and the diet. This 
academy, founded on the model of the Roman Catholic 
c.siahhstimunls of that kind, diffused a considerable degree 
of learning among the clergy of the Russian church of 
l^)laIld; and Peter the Great, as well as his predeco.ssor 
Fedor, was obliged to invito from that country learned 
divines and teachers, in order to improve the intellectual 
eondilion of his own church. 

The party which had subscribed to the union w'ith Rome 
was supported by the king and the infliieiice of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. This party grew every day stronger, 
and opprcss^cil its opponents, who convened a synod at 
Kiew in 16-23, in which they elected bishops in opposition 
to those who had subscribed to the union. From that time 
a double hierarchy has existed in the Russian church of 
Poland,"* and this division has led to the must melancholy 
political consequences. [Poland.] The anti-umoiiist parly 
however gradually submitted to the supremacy of the pope, 
and only one diocese, that of Mohilow, remained under the 
oboclicnco of the patriarch of Constantinople, and it was 
eized by Russia at the first dismemberment of Poland in 
772. 

Catharine II, and Paul endeavoured to force the united 

• The expression.* Russian cluirch of Polnlul,’ m.iy nnpi'nr strange lu those 
who arc not sixfllcicntly coiiviTsnnt with lhi» history of that country. It must 
Uiersloro bf remembered that the Polish f mpiro « lu oompobod of Uiroe nations. | 
Poles, Lithunoians. and Russians, and (hut the lust are not to be coufoumled ' 
wii-uitho iuhabiinni.i of Muscovy, the soveMirns of wliich assumed the title of • 
tno moncrohs gf Russia only ut u rcucMit ppoelu i 


churches of the incorporated Polish provinces to renounce 
their union with Romo, and to acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of the monarchs of Russia. Their attempts had 
partial success among the churches which had only recently 
formed this union, while those which had efiected it at aii 
earlier period persisted in their connection with Rome, nol- 
wilhstaiifling the persecution to which they were exposed. 
Under the emperor Alexander the persecution was discon- 
tinued; but under Nicholas, in 1839, the bishops of the 
united church being prevailed upon to sign a renunciation 
of their obedience to Rome, all the churches of their dio- 
ceses were by an imperial ukase ordered to do the same, 
and a great number of elerg} men who opposed this measure 
were transported to Siberia. 

Present State of the Rus^iian The emperor is 

the head of the cluirch, the aiVairsof which arc administered 
by a supremo council, called * the most holy governing 
synod,* composed of ecclesiastical and lay memhers, VAhose 
number is not limited. The body usually consisLs of two 
metropolitans, two bishops, the chief secular priest of tho 
imperial staff, and of the following lay members: — the pro- 
curator or attorney, two chief secretaries, five sc(-.retaric.s, 
and a number of clerks. The procurator has the right oi 
suspending the execution of the decisions of the s)nod, and 
of reporting any case to the emperor. The synod decides 
all matters relating to the faith and the discipline of tho 
church, and generally pei forms the functions of the eccle- 
siastical courts of this country. It has also the superin- 
tendance of the administration of the dioceses, from which 
it receives a report twice a year of the state of churches, 
schools, &c., as well as the rogi.ster of biiths, marriages, and 
deaths. 

Tiie Russian church contains forty dioceses, divided into 
lliree clns>es : the first (containing four dioceses) is governed 
by metropolitans, Iho second (sixteen dioceses) by arch- 
bishops, and the third (containing the remaining dioceses) 
by hi.shops. All those prelale.s who are comprehended 
Muder the general appellation of archiyerey, difler only in 
rank, and do not dei^end on each oilier, hut immediately on 
the s) nod. Kncli diocese has a consistorial court, whence 
ail appeal may bo made to the arcMvemjy and from him to 
the synod. 

Episcopacy is confined, ns it is in the Greek church, to 
the monastic clergy. The highest preferment to wdnc.li Iho 
secular clergy can attain, is the rank of chief priest of tho 
Imperial stuff, and the individual who occupies that placo 
is geueially also the confessor of the sovereign; and, as 
already observed, he has a voice in the s\nod. The eccle- 
siastical law of Russia is tho Greek Nomocanon, with the 
addition of some ordinances issued on several occasions. 

There are four ecclesiastical academies in Russia, at 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kiew, and Casan, besides nume- 
rous semiiuries. All the sons of the clergy must be edu- 
cated in these seminaries, many of which contain colleges, 
called burses, in which the poorer students are maintained 
gratis. This compulsory system of education has had the 
effect of making many of the sons of clergymen the most 
learned mini in Russia. The clergy form a kind of separate 
body 111 Russia, and it is a very rare occuiTcnce that a person 
belonging to another class enters the cliurcli. The sons of 
clergyman are, as a general rule, obliged to follow the pro- 
fession of their parents, and they must obtain a licence 
before they can adopt any other profes.sion. This licence 
howeicr has been easily granted, and is become a mere 
formality, and we believe the piacticc of obtaining it is 
now abolished or disused. 

Dissenters, — There arc numerous dissenters from 
the Rus.sian church, generally called Raskolnik^^ from 
tho Russian verb rasktyht, to ‘ split,* which signifies dis- 
senters or bchismatic.s. The beginning of tiiis dissent dates 
from Ihe introduction of Chnslianiiy into Russia. In 
1003,fitlcen years after the establishment of Christianity in 
Russia, a monk called Aiidrow attacked the hierarcliy, the 
worship of images, and some other doctrines of the Easlt*rn 
church ; but he recanted his opinions, and returned into 
obedience to tho established church. Nicephoru&, metro- 
politan of Kiew (1 122-26), imprisoned an individual called 
Demetrius for spreading heretical opinions. An Armenian 
monk named Martin (uhout ] 1 50), in a work called Prawduy 
i.o. the truth, attacked the established church, but rather in 
iU liturgy than its dogmas. lie taught that the religious 
processions should begin their march from the north to the 
south, and not contrarywise, as is usual with the Greek 
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church; that hallelujah should be repeated at the end of 
psalms twice instead of thrice ; but he insisted particularly 
that the sign of the cross should be made with two fingers 
(which is the Armenian manner), and not with three, as 
Is prescribed by the established church, being, as some pre- 
tend, typical of the trinity. However unmeaning these 
differences may appear, they are very remarkable, because 
they constitute, even now, among the great majorityof Ras- 
holniks, their chief grounds of opposition to the established 
church. The doctrines of Martin were condemned by a 
synod in 1157, and he was himself sent to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, before whom ho recanted, and became 
reconciled to the church. His doctrines were however pre- 
served by a small number of followers, and re-appeared with 
great force at a later period. 

An individual called Seit preached some heretical tenets 
ill 1312. All we know of them is, that an assembly of bi- 
shops at Pcrcyaslaff, in 1313, condemned those tenets and 
severely punished their author. 

In 1375 a citizen of Novgorod called Karp Strigolnik 
accused the clergy of simony, on account of the custom 
then established in Russia, of the bishops receiving payment 
for conferring holy orders. At the same timo he rejected 
confession to a priest. He had many partisans, and a 
contest between them and the supporters of the established 
church ensued in the streets of Novgorod. Strigolnik’s party 
was defeated, and himself, with some of his principal adhe- 
rents, thrown into the river and drowned. The rest however 
survived, and must have attained considerable importance, 
as the patriarchs of Constantinople several times addressed 
the bishops of Russia on that subject. The republican in- 
stitutions of Novgorod and Pskov seem to have prevented 
any severe persecution against those sectarians; and it was 
only when these states fell under the dominion of Moscow 
that the Strigolniks were obliged to seek refuge in the 
border provinces of Sweden and Poland, wiiere they still 
continue to exist, though under different names. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the so-called 
Jewish soct produced a great stir in the Russian church. Its 
origin is ascribed to a Jew named Zacharias, who is de- 
scribed ns an astrologer and necromancer, and who came 
from Poland to Novgorod about the year 1470. He began 
to teach secretly that the only divine law is that of Moses; 
that the Messiah w'as still to come, and that the worship 
of images was a sin. He made his first converts among 
clergymen and their families, who became so zealous in 
their new persuasion, that they desired to receive circum* 
eision. But Zacharias persuaded them not to discover by 
such an act their real sentiments, and to conform outwardly 
to the Christian religion. The clergymen followed this 
prudent advice, and strictly performed the duties of their 
calling. The number of proselytes considerably increased, 
chiefly among the clergy and some principal families of the 
town. 

These sectarians covered their real opinions with such a 
display of zeal in the rigid observance of the precepts of the 
church, that they acquired a great reputation for sanctity. 
Two of them, Alexis and Dionysius, were accordingly trans- 
ferred to Moscow, in 1480, by the grand-duke Ivan Vasilo- 
vicb, as priests to two of the principal churehesof the ca- 
pital. Alexis advanced high in the favour of that monarch, 
to whom he bad free acc ess, which was a rare distinction. 
This circumstance ga\c him great facilities for propagating 
Ills opinions, and he made many proselytes, the principal of 
whom were the secretary of the grand-duke, Tbcador Ku- 
ri I z in, who was employed on several diplomatic missions; 
and Zosimus, the archimandrite of the convent of St. Simon, 
whom the grand-duke, on the recommendation of the same 
Alexis, raised to the dignity of metropolitan of Moscow, 
Thus the head of the Russian church was secretly its 
bitterest enemy. 

Alexis died in 1489, and it was only after his death that 
his opinions became known. The grand-duke then declared 
that lie remembered some very strange mysterious words of 
Alexis. It is also said that he confessed that his daughter- 
in-law Helena, daughter of Stephen the Great, prince of 
WaUachia, was seduced to the Jewish sect by a disciplo of 
Alexis. The existence of this sect was discovered by G^n- 
nadius, archbishop of Novgorod, who sent to Moscow several 
priests accused of having insulted the cross and the images 
of the saints, of having blasphemed apinst Christ and the 
Virgin, and denied the resurrection of the dead. A synod 
was assembled at Moscow in 1490, in order to try these 


heretics. The metropolitan Zosimus presided, whoso parti- 
cipation in their tenets, as well as that of the secretary 
Kuhtzin, was not then discovered. The accused denied tho 
charge, but sufficient evidence was brought forward to prove 
the fact. The bishops wished to punish the heretics severely, 
but the grand-duke opposed them, and declared they should 
only bo anathematised and ituprisoned. This leniency is 
indeed astonishing, if we consider the barbarity of the age, 
as well as the cruel temper of the monarch ; and it must he as- 
cribed cither to the importance which was attached in those 
times to tho anathema of the church, which the grand-duke 
considered a sufficiently severe punibhment, or, whicli is 
more probable, to the intliience of the secret abettors of that 
sect. The archbishop of Novgorod punished many of them 
with more severity. 

Theodor Kuritzin and other adherents of the sect con- 
tinued to propagate its doctrines, and to increase the num- 
ber of its lollowers, particularly by leaching astrology. This 
began to spread a spirit of doubt and inquiry among many 
people ; and clergymen and laymen were constantly cltbpiuiiig 
about the dogmas of religion. The sectarians wore protec- 
ted by the metropolitan Zosimus, who is accused of havkig 
persecuted the orthodox clergy. 

The details about this sect arc contained in a work by 
Joseph, hegumenusor abbot of the convent of VolokoUimsk, 
who died in 1510, and who was the most zealous adversary of 
this sect. Ho boldly accused tho niotropolilan of being 
a supporter of thobo heretics. Zosimus resigned Ins 
dignity in 1494, and retired into a convent. Many reasons 
were assigned for this, but the fact i-s that he was nut I’oni- 
pelled to do it on account of his heresy. It may he that 
the grand-duke wished to avoid the scandal which would 
have been caused, if the heterodoxy of the liead of the church 
was proved, or perhaps he disbelieved the accusatiunK of his 
enemies. There are some grounds for the latter supposition, 
as the same Joseph laments the lukewarmness of the grnml- 
duko ill one of his letters. The peiseculion ceased lor some 
lime at Moscow, but the archbishop of Novgorod continued 
it in his diocese, whence many sectarians lied to Geruuiny niid 
Poland. In 1503 the representations of tho clergy, whn-h 
were supported by this Joseph, induced the grand-duke to 
issue an order for the trial of the heretics. They were 
tried before an ecclesiastical court, of which Joseph wa.s 
a member and their chief accuser. The heretics acknow- 
ledged their opinions, and maintained them to be true. 
They were condemned, and some of them publicly burnt ; 
others had their tongues cut off, and many were shut up in 
prisons or in convents. 

Nothing more has been heard of the sect since tho 
date of 1503 , but there now exists among tho Raskol- 
niks of Russia a sect which observes the Mosaic rites, mul 
it is very probable that it is derived from tho sect which wo 
have described. ^ 

The principal dissent in the Russian church was caused 
by the emendation of the corrupted text of the Slavonian 
version of the Scriptures, and other sacred books in tlie 
same tongue, which are used by the Russian church. Tlie 
text of these books, transcribed by ignorant copyists during 
the dark ages of the Tartar domination, w'as disfigured by 
omissions, and still more by the additions with which some 
ignorant transcribers attempted to supply the omissions. 
The necessity of correcting such defects was represented 
by the metropolitan to the czar VasiMvanovich, who, in 
1520 , requested the Greek convent of Mount Athos to send 
him a person competent to compare the Slavonian sacred 
books with the Greek texts from which they were trans- 
lated. A Greek monk named Maxim, thoroughly con- 
versant with the Greek and Slavonian languages, was sent 
to Moscow. He began his labours with great zeal, and 
continued them for ten years ; but he. was accused by the 
ignorant clergy of Moscow of heresy, and was shut up in 
a convent, where, notwithstanding all his protestations of 
orthodoxy, he remained till his death in 1555 . The neces- 
sity of amending the corrupt text w'as acknowledged on 
several occasions ; but it was only under the czar Alexey 
Michaelovich that this measure was carried into execu- 
tion. In 1654 a council was assembled at Moscow, in which 
Nicon, the patriarch of Moscow, presided. It was composed 
of thirly-six bishops, and tlie patriarch of Antioch, It 
deckled unanimously on the necessity of revising the cor- 
rupt text of the Russian sacred books. This decision was 
approved by the patriarch of Constantinople ; and the qzar 
made an order that there should be collected from all th^ 
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libraries of his empire manuscript copies of the sacred 
books, and ho received above live nundred copies of 
the Greek texts from Mount Athos. The patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch, and several bishops of the East, 
sent many manuscripts to Moscow on this occasion. This 
important all air was suspended for some time by a quarrel 
betweon the czar and the patriarch Nicon, who was deposed 
by the synod assembled at Moscow in 1660. This synod, 
in which the czar presided, was composed of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Antioch (who were also mandatories of 
those of Constantinople and Jerusalem), the new patriarch 
of Moscow, fourteen mcti'opolitansS of Russia and the East, 
eight archbishops, five bishops, twenty-five ai'chimandrites, 
six hegumeni (abbots), and fifteen protopapas. It con< 
tinned and completed the revision of the texts of the sacred 
books according to the anlient copies. 

The solemnity with which this reform was carried into 
effect did not ensure the general approbation of the Mus- 
covite clergy and nation; many of the more ignorant 
declared it to bo an heretical innovation, and loudly do- 
claimcd against the heresy of theNiconians. as they called — 
al'ler the name of the patriarch, whom they justly consi- 
dered as llio first mover of this measure— those who 
leceivod the revised books. The leaders of this parly 
g(‘iiorally belonged to the lower clergy, with the exception 
of the bishop of Kolomna, who also strenuously opposed 
the introduction of the revised text, and was inconsequence 
deposed from his dignity, and exiled to a distant convent, 
where he died in confinement; the Raskolniks consider 
liim as their fii'st martyr. 

But this fanaticism soon spread wider, particularly in the 
northern provinces. Both clergymen and laymen opposed 
the Niconian heresy, as they designated the use of the 
revised books. A terrible persecution now arose, and blood 
was shed iii many places. The fortified convent of Solo- 
vetzk, situated on an island in the White Sea, declared for 
the unrevised text, and became thenceforward the stronghold 
of the anti*reformcrs. who bravely defended themselves 
again.st the forces of the czar ; and, after a seven years* 
resistance, were reduced in 1675, when the monastery was 
taken by storm. Many of the besieged threw themselves 
into the tlamcs, and voluntarily perished. In some places, 
many of the adherents of the old books shut themselves up 
in their churches, and others in their houses or barns, and 
then setting fire to them, perished; firmly believing that 
they should obtain salvation by what they called the bap- 
tism of fire, and that their souls would immediately rise 
to heaven in the shape of doves. Others to escape persecu- 
tion tied to Poland, where they formed large settlements. 
Some oven sought refuge in the Turkish dominions, where 
they settled in considerable numbers on the right bank of 
the Danube. 

The revolt of the Gossacks under Stenko Razin (Alexey 
Michaolovich), who filled the south-east of the Muscovite 
dominions with carnage, gave the anti-reformers an oppor- 
tunity of retaliating on the ruling party. Accordingly they 
joined the standard of the rebel, and committed the great- 
est excesses. It was a natural consequence that wlien the 
insurrection was quelled, the severity of their porsccution 
should be increased. This persecution, which was continued 
under Feodor, the son and successor of Alexis (1676-82), and 
also during a part of the reign of Peter the Great, pro- 
duced dangerous riots even in the capital itself. At lost, in 
1702, Peter the Great issued a ukase granting toleration to 
the sectarians, but subjecting them to a peculiar tax, and 
directing that they should wear a medal of copper stamped 
wiih a beard. 

These adherents of the old text, who are designated by 
the general appellation of Raskolniks, or dissenters, call 
themselves Starovertzee^ which signifies ' those of the old 
faith.’ The name which is now usually applied to them, 
even officially, is that of Staroobradtzee, that is, * those of 
the old rite.' But although these appellations are in ge- 
neral indiscriminately applied to all thoso who dissent from 
the established church of Russia, yet there are essential 
differences of opinion among thorn, Imth in respect of tenets, 
ceremonies, and discipline. One great division consists of 
the Popovshcheena, or those who have priests ; and another 
of the Be^popfwfh^heena, or those who have no priests. 
This latter class comprehends a great variety of sects, most 
of which have no common characteristic except the absence 
of«ordained priests. 

The Popovshcheena, or those who have priests, approach 


nearest m doctnno and ceremony to the established church, 
from which they differ on the following points:— They re- 
ject the revised text of the Bible and of tho Liturgy, and 
use only such as are literally transchbod or reprinted from 
the unrevised text. In making the sign of the cross they 
use two fingers instead of three ; they repeat tho Hallelujah 
only twice, after which they say ‘ Praise bo to the Lord.’ 
They begin their processions, not as prescribed by the osta- 
blisbed church, from the right to the left, but from the 
left to the right. They reject the usual form of the cross. 
They never shave their beards, considering it as a deadly 
sin, and they support their opinions by reference to the 
council or general synod of Moscow, held in 1551, which 
declared that — * Of all the heresies which are punishable 
by excommunication, none is more damnable and criminal 
than to shave tho beard. Even the blood of the martyrs is 
unablo to purify such guilt; consequently whoever shaves 
his beard iur human considerations violates the law, and 
is an enemy to God, who has created us after his own 
imago.* They also obser\e other prohibitions of this synod, 
whicli condemned as sins driving with one pole, eating 
hares, sausages, &c. They also consider the use of tobacco 
and snuff as unlawful. Indeed before tho time of Peter 
the Great tho use of tobacco and snuff was visited in Mus- 
covy with several legal penalties. 

Although tho Popovskeheena consider the established 
church as involved in heretical errors, still they hold that 
tho ordination of its priests is valid, although conferred by 
hcietical bishops, because it descends in an uninterrupted 
succession from the limes of tho true church, that is, be- 
fore the revision of the hooks. This opinion agrees with 
that of the church of England respecting the ordination of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, wliich it considers to be valid 
on account of tho apostolical succession, notwithstanding 
the errors of the Romish church. In consequence of this 
doctrine the Russian dissenters admit priests who have heeii 
ejected by tho establislied church, which is generally done 
for their bad conduct. 

It has been already mentioned that at the time of the per- 
secution great numbers of the Raskolniks fled from the 
country. Many of tlicm settled in the Ukraine, which was 
then a kind of independent country, having recently acknow- 
ledged the czar of Muscovy rather as a protector than as a 
sovereign. They also formed extensive settlements along 
the frontiers of Poland, and many settled in the interior of 
that country. They built churches, and founded monasteries 
and nunneries, which were soon filled with inmates fron. 
tho most distant parts of Russia. Tho most celebrated of 
these was Viotka, situated within the Polish dominions, not 
far from the Russian frontiers. It stands on a small island 
formed by tho river Soslia, which falls into tho Dnieper 
about forty miles below. This settlement was founded 
about 1690, by emigrants from the north of Russia, and 
being favoured by the landowner on whoso property it was 
established, became so nourishing that it contained no less 
than 30,000 inhabitants. This community soon acquired a 
great celebrity among all the Raskolniks scattered through 
Russia, Poland, and theTiirkish dominions; and the followers 
of the creed Hocked from all parts to that place, which they 
considered as the fountain-head of tho true doctrine. The 
monasteries and nunneries received inmates from the most 
distant parts, from the shores of the White Sea and the 
banks of tho Don, and tho society was constantly enriched 
by large donations. This prosperity excited the jealousy of 
the Russian govornroont. It first offered them (in the years 
1733 and 1734) an amnesty, toleration, and lands for a set- 
tlement. But tho Raskolniks preferred the Polish govern- 
ment, and declined tho offer. The Russian government, 
finding that all its efforts to induce them to quit the Polish 
dominions were ineffectual, resolved to obtain by force what 
it could not obtain by policy. Notwithstanding tho peace 
then existing with Poland, an expedition consisting of five 
regiments of infantry, one of dragoons, and two of Cossacks, 
secretly passed the Polish frontier, and surrounded the set- 
tlements of Vielka. The churches and monasteries were 
destroyed, the inhabitants carried by force into Russia, 
many of them sent to Siberia, and their priests were con- 
fined in monasteries, and even the bodies of their saints 
disentorred and burnt. This event happened in the year 
1735, under the reign of the empress Anne, and the com- 
munity of Vietka was thus disperscrl 

But scarcely had two years elapsed when the Raskolniks 
again began to assemble at Vietka, and five years after the 
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place was entirely rebuilt, and became more ilourUbing than 
ever. The persecution winch it had sufTored ;;avo it the 
reputation of sanctity; and the numbers who flocked thither 
to settle, or sent donations to support the settlement, were 
greater than before. The community of Vietka must have 
hecu indeed prosperous, when, in 1 758, iis convents con- 
tained 1200 regular monks, not including lay-brolhers. 

The Russian government again held forth promises of pro- 
tection, in the hope of inducing them lo return to Russia. But 
these promises producing no belter effect llian the former, it 
had again recourse to violence. In 1764 another inroad 
was made, and the scenes of 17:15 were Tc-cnacted. Twenty 
thousand persons were carried away, and. almost without 
exception, sent to Siberia as culoni?»t8. Notwithstanding 
these repeated outrages many of the sect remained at Vietka 
and ill its \icinity, but Russia made no more attempts to 
compel them to return, inasmuch as by ihe partition of 
1 772 it became master of that part of the Polish doriiiiiioiis. 

A great number of sects arc comprehended under the 
general appellation of HezpoptwskchfiPnat or those who have 
no priests. The most important of these sects is that of the 
Pomofunes, which signifies* the inhabitants of the sea-coast,’ 
because it originated on the shores of tlie White Sea. They 
are also called Anahaptids, because they baptise afresh all 
those who become their converts. They maintain that all 
priests of the 0 !>tablishcd church ordained since the time of 
the patriarch Nicon, are falsely so called, and that baptism 
administered by them is a profanation ; that mariiages so- 
lemnised according to the rites of the same church are 
invalid, becauso there are no longer any true priests to give 
tho nuptial benediction; and they conclude and dissolve 
marriages at will : that churches arc the houses of the Anti- 
christ, whose reign has already cummcnccd, although, being 
himself invisible, he reigns only in spirit. They confess 
one to another; they administer the sacrament to them- 
selves; and the bread which they use on that occasion is 
said to be derived from some con&ecralcd loaves saved from 
(ho convent of Solovctzk, which, us we have already men- 
tioned, was for a considerable time the stronghold of these 
sectarians, but was* taken in 1675 by the troops of the czar. 
This consecrated bread is multiplied by working the frag- 
ments of it with a new paste, and the loaves thus prepared 
arc considerad as holy ns tho originals. The sacred bread 
has thus descended in unintciTupted succession from loaves 
consecrated before tho Niconian hoie&y, that is, before the 
revision of the Liturgy. Each of thesu seclurinns is always 
provided with \i crumb of this bread, in order that he may be 
able to receive the sacrament in case of emergency, and the 
ricdi are obliged to pay a high price for their portion. They 
have places of worship, where they assemble for prayer, and 
where one of the members officiates as priest; but he has no 
ordination, and frequently changes his ecclesiastical vo- 
cation for some other employment. There are many sub- 
divisions of this seel, the principal of which are the Theo- 
dosians and the Philipons, who derive their appellations 
from the names of their respective founders, both of whom 
wore runaway priests of (ho established church. The 
points on wliicb they differ from one another are trifling, 
and relate merely to some forms of worship ; and they vie 
ill acts of the wildest fanaticism, which is particularly miini- 
fosted by their inclination to commit suicide by burning 
themselves. They support the doctrine of suicidu by the 
text of St. Mark (viii. 35) :— * For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospels shall save it.* A remarkable instance 
of the fanaticism of these sects occurred in the province of 
Archangel in 1742. A commission of iiiquiiy sent by the 
government came to a newly constructed monastery which 
contained about fifty individuals. This convent was a large 
wooden building, with narrow windows, and was enclosed 
by a wall of timber. The commissioners wore not only 
refused admittance, but received every kind of abuse and 
imprecation. They ordered the gate of the enclosure to be 
broken open ; but as soon as the order was carried into 
eflect, they saw the convent in flames; and the entrance was 
so strongly barricaded with large pieces of limber, that all 
their efforts to save the inmates were unavailing. But this 
modo of self-destruction, by which life is speedily extin- 
guished, is much loss horrible than starving to death, of 
whicli some revolting cases were reported in the official in- 
quiries made upon tlie subject. ]t is said that persons some- 
times make a vow to fast forty days, in imitation of the 
lasting of our Saviour in the desert; and that they are gene- 


rally induced to commit such acts of fanaticism by tliore 
who succeed to their property. These unfortunate victims 
are lo(‘ked up in a house, barn, or any other building situ- 
ated in some remote and unfrequented place, and strictly 
watched. After a few days the poor victims repent ; but all 
their entreaties for food or drink produce no olfecl on their 
fanatical guardians. There arc many other anecdotes of a 
less tragical nature related of these sectarians. Soino of 
them, after having calculated the time of the last judgment, 
imagined that they had found cTut the very day and hour. 
In order to meet it becomingly, they dug their graves and 
laid themselves therein dressed in their shi'ouds. Time 
however passed on, until the urgent cravings of nature re- 
minded them that they were still of this world, and com- 
pelled them to resume their ordinary occupations. 

Other sects differ in certain dogmas and ceremonies from 
the true Pornorancs, but oil are united in their hatred to 
the establishtMl church. Thu members of these sects arc 
numerous all over Russia, and many of them have settled 
m Livonia, Prussia, Austria, Turkey, and Poland. In 1751 
they held a synod in Poland, the decisions of which, com- 
prised in forty-six articles, display the wildest fanaticism 
and the grossest superstition. 

The Capitonianst a sect founded by a monk called Ca- 
ptton, have no places of worship, but they assemble for 
prayer and other religious purposes in their dw'elling-houscs. 
Like tho Pornorancs, tlicy dissolve marriages al will, and arc 
said to live in a state of great licenliousiiess. One di\ ision 
of the sect administers the sacrament after a strange I'a.^iiion. 
A girl fH!)teiis on her head a sieve filled with raisms ; and 
after prayers, acconpunied with frequent j)rostriilions, she 
presents the raisins to the assembly. This sect is known, 
on account of that strange ceremony, by tho nickname of 
Bjdteiheinikee, that is, * those from under a sieve.’ 

Tho Saniokreshchennikve^ or * self-baplisers,’ arc a .sect 
founded by a common peasant called Roman Danilovich. 
They baptise themselves by repeatedly diving into a river. 

Tiie SamostrigolnikSt that is, * self-lonsurers* (the ton- 
sure is considered as the ordination of a monk), are a sect 
founded in 1700 by Fedor Rostow and a nun called Anthisin. 
According to their doctrine, every ono may become a monk 
or nun by tonsuring his or her own hair, putting on the 
cowl before the imago of a saint, taking another name, uiid 
performing other rites usual in taking the monastic vows. 

A sect founded in 1715 bvastrelitz called Procopius Lup- 
kin, and another individual of low condition named l\an 
Nagoy, chooses a man to personate Christ, and a woman to 
personate the Virgin, and they worship iheiii. They alho 
employ twelve individuals to represent the iiposlle.s, £>tc. 
Great abominalions are imputed to this sect, but it is im- 
possible to know with wliat degree of truth. 

There is a numerous sect amongst the Co.ssacks of the 
Don, called Shchelnihu i»e. * Chinkmen,’ because in saying 
their prayers they look on a chink through which a ray of 
light is passing. They have no images, which they reject 
as forbidden by the second Com in and men t. They ne^c^• go 
to church, saying lhal God dwells not in a hoiiiro built by 
men, but is omniproseiit. They make use of the revised 
sacred looks, in which respect they differ from all olhor 
liuskoliiiks. 

Ill several ports of Poland, Turkey, and in the Russian 
government of Tula, there are the followers of the Jclfis-' 
neivshcheena. The origin of this appellation is unknown, 
and it is probably derived from tlie name of their founder 
or some leading member. Although Russians b) origin and 
language, they strictly observe the Mosaic law, peiforin 
circumcision, keep the Sabbath on Saturdays, and abuse 
the Christian religion. It may be that they arc the de- 
scendants of that Jewish sect which aupeared at Novgorod 
and Moscow at the close of the fifteenin century. 

The Molohane^ or ‘ milk-drinkers,’ eat milk and eggs on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, which the established cljurch docs 
not permit on these fast-days, but they observe a rigid fast 
on Sundays. Their dogmas and ceremonies arc almost un- 
known. They have some strangely shaped linage^ of saints, 
which they carefully conceal from persons who do not be- 
long to their sect. They aie also called Sooboliiiki, or 
' Saturday- men,* but we ore unable to say whether they 
have any Judaic rites. On the whole tho nature of this 
sect is very little known. 

Jhanob(irshchinat that is, * Iconoclasts,* reject images, 
and always pray in the open air. Wo know nothing about 
their dogmas. 
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The AkuUnovshcJwetm are a sect founded by a woman t)f this mode is only a legilimale, artLstical, or soslhctical imita- 
the name of Akulina. They form a kind of spiritual com- lion, suggested by accident or defects. The expression, 
munily. They release, by a certain formality, the monks originally derived from rudeness and coarseness of execu- 
and pi iei^ls who join them from their vows, and are accused lion, from large stones irregularly put topelher. without 
of living a life of great profligacy. their edges being smoothed ami filled to each other, is hiM-e 

The CAooD^/esTim/rt.orSentimentalists, are a sect founded only partially retained so as to indicate boldness and strength, 
by a monk called Benedict, who ran away from his convent, and also a certain attention to finish and to regularity in the 
They require nothing more than unity among those of the syramcrrical arrangement of the courses and stones. Thero 
ant lent faith (that is, who follow the unrevised books), and is a studied intention manifested, which prevents our 
they teach that whoever keeps to that antient faith is in the confounding the imitation with what Atrnished the hint 
right way to salvation, and tnut it matters little whether he for it. 

is or is nut baptised afresh, or whether he belongs to tho Although tho preceding remarks partake more of criti- 
sect which has priests or to that which has none. Their cism than of explanation, they muy have their use here, if 
number is not considerable, and many of them incline to only as serving to correct a prejudice or misconception 
Deism. likely to be occasioned by tlie term itself as expressive of 

The Dofichobortzee^ or * combatants in spirit,' are a sect rude strength to the utter exclusion of anything like re- 
which has much resemblance to the Quakers and the Men- finoment or grandeur, of richness or studied symmetry and 
nonists. They never take an oath, and they shed no blood, regularity. In reality however rustication contributes in an 
They entertain Unitarian opinions, and admit only the New eminent degree to richness of surface, and it was accord- 
Testament. They have neither churches nor priests, ‘and ingly frequently employed by the antients— by the Romans 
in their devotions make use only of the Lord's Prayer. This at least, not only in those works which were characterised 
sect became known under the reign of the empress Anne by massiveness and by a certain degree of rudeness, such 
(i 7.‘Ul-‘J0), at Moscow and other towns, and a commission as amphitheatres, biidgos, &c., hut on the exterior of teni- 


was appointed to inquire into their tenets. Its origin is in- 
Aulved m darkness, and it is not improbable that it may be 
of very aiitient date. Under the reigns of Catharine i I. and 
Paul they were persecuted, but they bore their oppression 
With a really Christian meekness and resignation. The 
emperor Alexander granted (hem toleration, and offered 
to assign them lands for cultivation in the deserts of Southern 
Russia. They willingly accepted that offer, and they 
farmed, by their industry, flourishing settlements in the 
iiMcultiiated but fertile steppes. 

The sect of the Hogomifest wliich was w’ell known in the 
Greek empire, and of which a description is given by 
Mosheim and other ecclesiastical historians, is said to exist 
among the Raskulniks of Russia, and this circumstance 
leads to the supposition that some other sects comprehended 
under the above-mentioned appellation may have a similar 
origin. There are also many fanatics who inflict on them- 
selves the same mutilation that Origen did; and frequent 
instances of such acts of fanaticism have recently occurred 
in several parts of Russia. 

There are still many less important sects of the Raskol- 
niks, which arc distinguished by some absurd rites or ob- 
servances. All the sects are confined to the lower classes, 
and, notwithstanding the progress of civilization, they arc 
rathiM' increasing than decreasing. This must be ascribed 
to their great zeal for making proselytes, and to the cir- 
cumstanoes that any person who will join them and adopt 
their persuasion, submitting to all their superstitious ob- 
servances, is sure of the kindest reception and support, 
whatever may have been his former conduct. Although 
they are no longer persecuted on account of their religion, 
they are only tolerated, and have no legal existence. Their 
clergy are not acknowledged by the government as such, 
and do not enjoy the privileges which are enjoyed in 
Russia not only by tho clergy of all Christian {)ei'suasions, 
but even by Mohammedan mollahs. 

The account of these sects is chielly extracted from a 
Russian work, entitled * Description of Antient and Modern 
Raskolniks,' &c., published under the authority of the go- 
vernmont, by a priest of the established church, who was for 
a long time a member of one of those sects, and had 
much intercourse with different sectarians. It is how- 
ever impossible to vouch for the correctness of all his state- 
ments. 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
[Slavonian La.nouaoks] 

RUST, in the common acceptation of the term, is the red 
pulverulent substance which is formed on the surface of 
iron when exposed to air and moisture. It is an oxide 
of iron, and in point of fact, other metallic oxides may 
be considered as rusts of tho peculiar metals which they con- 
tain ; the term is however limited in application to the red 
oxide or per- or sesqui-oxide of iron. 

RUST. [MildewJ I 

RUSTIC or RUSTICATED WORK, in Architecture. | 
a species of decoration for walls, wherein the joints between 
tho courses, and between the separate stones in each course, 
are strongly defined by sunk channels or grooves. Although 
an imitation of what would in itself be offensive, and there- 
fore at first apparently quite at variance with good taste, 


pics and other edifices, on vviiieh the most finished decora- 
tion was bestowed. For not only docs rusticating tijo fare 
of the walls oreasion contrast, and (luMchy tend to set off 
columns or pilasters to greater advantuge, hiil tho lines and 
shadows so produced remove that blankness which might 
olheiwi«e attend too much uniform plain surface. Un- 
doubtedly it IS a very great excellence iii ma«onry, and a 
great boaniy in iuelf, when tho fiicing of a wall is uniformly 
sniooih and oven in colour, and the sloiios arc put togciher 
with such extreme nicely that the joints cun hardly bo de- 
tected. Still tlie beauty so produced depends in some de- 
gree on that of the malcrial itself— on its texture and colour, 
for were smoothness alone a particular merit, it may ho ob- 
tained either by stucco painting ; in which case the uni- 
formity of surface and the absence of joints rather detract 
from than add to beauty. 

Besides being dilVerent from plain masonry, rustication 
admits of exceedingly great variety, both in regard to design 
and execution, an«l of great diversity of chaiacicr, fioin 
severity and licaviness to studied elegance. The most 
obvious distinction is that arising from the suiTaees of tho 
rustics, according as they am either jMtf or rough; and 
if tho former, they may be moolh^ov hommeMiressed, 
i e. left slightly chipped; else /ooW, or with tho marks of 
tho chihc). Or if intended to bo rough, the rustics may he 
vermiculated, hatched^ ox frosted. The fiist of these inotlcs 
is produced by cutting deep hollows into tho surface, tho 
second by making it jagiicd and nigged, while the third 
consists in giving a delicate crispness like frost-work to tho 
stone. 

As regards joinling, there are two modes: one in which 
the channels between the stones are grooved, or form 
rectangular sinkings; tho other in which they arc churn- 
\fered. that is, the edges of the stones are be\ oiled off m 
I such manner that the section of the joints forms a rectan- 
gular triangle. Neither are the above by any means all ihc 
\arielies, as will be seen by some examples at the end f.f 
this article, which cannot be very well explained wiihoul 
cuts. Great variety of character and ilesign may further be 
produced by an intermixture of the different modes, — for 
instance, by smooth and rough rustics together, or by dif- 
ferent kinds of rusticating fur different sloiies, the bolder 
and coarser being placed below and the more delicate above, 
as is in a certain degree exemplified in the hasenieiit of the 
Excise-Oflice, lA>ndon, which consists of two stories, the 
lowermost having rough, the upper one smooth rustics. 

Italian architecture presents many fine studies and 
examples of rusticated work; and indeed its productions of 
that class possess infinitely more artistic merit tlian many 
of its columnar facades, where the orders are generally in- 
sipid, and sometimes so insignificant that the columns them- 
selves are nearly the most trilling features in tho design. 
The Florentine style— which, it. may be observed, is the 
direct antithesis of tho Palladian — shows what muy be 
accomplished by little more than rnsticatioii alone. If it 
be severe, it is also simple, yet rich and grand anil digni- 
fied; on which account, we should hard ly hesitate to say 
that, unlike as it is in its forms, it possehse.s more of antique 
feeling, more of the sentiment of Grecian architecture than 
is to be found in mony buildings professedly Grecian and 
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adorned nvith Greek orders. Nevertheless the Florentine 
style has found Utile favour with those who have gone to 
Italy for their models. In this country we have very few 
examples indeed of rusticated work upon a grand scale; for 
here it is almost entirely confined to basements. It is 
scarcely ever employed as the general decoration of an 
entire front, except it be occasionally for prisons, for which 
it is certainly very appropriate, yet it does not therefore 
follow that it is unsuitable where richness and magnificence 
are more required than severity. Even if not for general 
purposes, the rusticated style recommends itself strongly 
for a class of buildings that have sprung up of late years, 
namely, railway termini. 

• Rustication however is now almost entirely banished from 
architectural design, or else an exceedingly poor and spu- 
rious kind of it is substituted, in which only shallow horizon- 
tal joints, or rather stripes, are shown, which, besides produc- 
ing a most meagre and monotonous effect, give a wall the 
appearance of being faced with planks instead of built of 
blocks of Btono bonded together. The exterior of Gold- 
smiths* Hall, London, is materially injured by the extreme 
poverty of tlio lower floor, which has merely a few horizon- 
tal streakings, without either moulded dressings or any 
kind of border or finishing to the windows. The lower win- 
dows, on the contrary, of the garden-front of the Travellers' 
Clubhouse are bordered with rough rusticated quoins, while 
the faces of the other rustics are smooth ; which produces 
a most pleasing variety and contrast. Both in that and the 
adjoining Reform Clubhouse, Mr. Barry has given some 
tasteful specimens of rustic quoining, which differs from 
rustication merely in the rustics being applied only at tlie 
angles of a building, where they serve not only to give an 
expression of greater strength, but also to show that the 
design is completed and there tcrniinates. It is a very 
great error to suppose that rusticated work is incompatible 
with elegance and elaborate finish. It is true that it admits 
of great rudeness and severity of character, but it also 
admits of the most studied and elaborate finish. So far 
too from requiring less care and accuracy than usual, the 
arrangement of the courses and rustics so as to combine 
them in perfect symmetry with arches, windows, &c., is a 
work of more thought and labour than would suffice for de- 
signing half a dozen Grecian porticos. Much of the beauty of , 
rusticated fronts depends upon the form and proportions of | 
the arches or openings, and on the arrangement, &c. oPthe ! 
rustics which form the voussoirs cither to arched or straight- 
headed windows. Occasionally, moulded archivolts are .sub- 
stituted for radiating voussoirs, but the effect is nut good, 
because they cut the horizontal joints of the courses very 
disagreeably; which, it may bo observed, is likewise the 
case where the voussoirs form an esotrados either concentric 
with the arch, or making a more elevated curve, as in most 
of the Florentine examples. It is far belter to make the 
voussoirs elbowed^ so as to unite with the horizontal courses, 
whereby the whole looks firmly bonded together. Sometimes 
imposts to arches are omitted altogether, or if there be such 
member, it is usually a mere plat-band, althougli occasion- 
ally it is moulded. In arches the keystone may either be 
similar or distinguished from the other voussoirs ; which last 
may be done in a variety of ways, although the most usual 
one is to cut it into the form of a console, or else enrich 
it with a mask sculptured upon it, of which kind are the 
keystones to the arches of the Strand front of Somerset 
House, representing the nine principal rivers of England, 
personified as old men. is a term more particu- 

larly applied to rusticated cinctures on the shafts of columns, 
which may be either square or cylindrical, but should not 
greatly exceed the diameter of the shaft itself, more especially 
ill the former case. Columns of this kind ought invariably 
to be engaged, and the wall behind them of course rusticated 
also. In such case the cinctures serve as ligatures to bind 
and incorporate them with the rest, whereas insulated 
columns with blocks upon their shafts are equally unmean- 
ing and uncouth* The same remark applies to rustic blocks 
stuck at intervals upon the architraves of doors and win- 
dows, as for instance those of St. Martin's church, Lon- 
don, although there is no rusticating in that building. Of 
columns' with bossages or rusticated cinctures, the two 
arches within the court of Somerset House are a taste- 
full y-dosignod and well-executed example. 

The following are some of the varieties of rusticating 
above referred to, drawn sufficiently large to show the pre- 
cise form and section of the joints or grooves 


Jl u s 

* No. 1. Rubticswithrectangular joints or channels. 


No. 1. 



Rustics of this kind have always plain faces. Frencli or 
horizontal rusticating, without vertical joints, has generally 
rectangular channels; this sort of rusticating, or pseudo- 
rusticating with horizontal joints only, has of late years 
almost superseded the other modes in this country, where it 
has been still further impoverished by making the channols 
broad and shallow, and tho courses so deep tliat there are 
only a few horizontal streaks along the face of a wall. 

No. 2 is an instance of chamfered joints and vermiculalod 
rustics, bordered, that is, having a plain surface around 
their faces. 

No. 2. 



No. 3 shows an example of Florentine rusticating witli 
moulded channels, the etfect of which is particularly rich. 
Of this kind is the rustic work of the Kiniigshau at 
Munich. [Munich.^ One of tho rustics is facetted in 
tho cut, in order to give an example of that mode in rusti- 
cated quoins. 


No.3^ 



No. 4 is another mode peoulidt to the Florentine style, 
in which the rustics are facetted, or cut so as to form four 
triangular surfaces. is nbt used throughout, but only in 
the lower course, forming a sort of dado to the bulling. 
This exafiiplo is from the same building as the preceding. 
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from tho cmlocarp; leaves without stipule**, oppoj>Uc, or 
aUoriiale, simple, cieoply lobed or pinnate, and cuvered corn- 
moiily with polluool resinous dots. They are trees, small 
shrubs, or herbaceous plants. 

This order embraces the Rutcio and Diosmewof A. de 
Jussieu, which are now made the principal sections of 
lliitaceao. Ilutese are known by Ihcir seeds containing 
albumen, and by the sarcooarp of the fiuit not being separa- 
Me from the endocarp. In I)iosin(3fo the s(ieds have no albu- 
men, and the aarrocarp and ciidoear]> arc separable into 
distinct bodies when the fruit is ripe. A. St. Ililairc says 
that the observation of tin* adhesion of the saicoeurp and 
eiuloearp in Rulcro has been made on \niripe specimens of 
the plants, and that when ripe they are as separable as in 
Diosiiieio; whatever nniy he llie reel state of the case, (ho 
two htTtions are too obviously related in structure and gene- 
ral properties to permit of .so slight differences elevating 
them into the importance of distinct natural orders. Rula- 
ceai agree with Auranhacem in their dolled leaves, definite 
stamens, and fleshy di.-sk. With Xaniliowlaceje, Siina- 
rubuceie, and Ilumiriaccfu, they have also many points of 
analogy. They are closely allied It) Zygophyllaeero through 
PegaituTn, which Jussieu iind odier writers place amongst 
Hutaceao. They are foiiinl in the South of Europe, and in 
our heiiiispliere extend far as the limits of tiic Old 
World. Diosma and allied geueia are found at the Cape of 
Good Hope. , Australia posi,e^^os Horouias, Phebaliums, 
Correa^, &.c. ; and groat numbers arc found in the equb 
Tioetiul vogioiis of Ameviea. 

Many of tho plants of this order emit a powerful and 
usually offensive odour fnini the glands tiiiit co\ci* their 
wliplc siirfuiee. TliC'*e glands ate soinelimes su full of a 
volatile oil, that in hot weather Ihe Jitiiio>>})here surrounding 
the plant becomes chiirgeil with it, so that a lighted taper 
brought near the jdant wdl cause the air to iiiUame. Idiis 
is especially the wiili Dictiuniius. The Diosmas, or 
EueUu plants, are used in uiedienivi as antinpasmodies. The ' 
relebiaied AiigoMma hark is produced hy a pUuu {GaUpea 
t]ffiv}nah(i) lC.takii*k\J belonging to this order. 



lliitA grjea-dlens). I 

«i, TioWa fruit nuirrouihUiii; tho reutinl usis; Hrctlun of a M'e«i iha 

cnibryi) thf (viilio uf ilu* .UViuniuu; g, luiwei bhowiii}; u iluublu tuw of 

stAituMw/iumcrru' rnrcfU, nml lim of ilie ileU. 

Rt3Tn HOOK Olf, a canonical book of the 

Old Testament, consisting of a narrative, of which the 
following i$ an outline: — During a famitio, which haj>- 
pened in the time of the Judges, a man of Bethlehem- 
.fudah, named Elitnelech, removed into (ho country of 
IVlifltb, with his wife Naomi and two sons. The sons look 
wives of the daughters of Moab, and they and ihtdr father 
died. Tho famine in Judah having now ceased, Naomi 
set out to return thither with her daughters-in-Iaw, Orpali 
and Ruth. On the journey she gave them the choiw^^of 
returning jtp homes. Orpati returned, but Ruth clave 
to Naomi. It was harvest-lirne wheq they arrived at Belh- 
hibem, and Naomi sent Rurh to glean ip the fields of her i 
husband Elimolech's wealthy kinsman, Boaz, who was 
sti;;uck with the maiden, and showed her kindness (chap, i 


1., ii.) At llio cud of tho harvest, Ruth, under Naomi's 
direction, claimed of Boaz the riglits w hich he ow ed Iicr us 
her neaiest kinsman, or OoiH, namely, marriage, and tho 
redemption of her falher-in law's estate. Boaz, after thst 
ascertaining that a person who was nearer of kin to Ruth 
than himsolf decline to act as the Goel, married her (ebaps. 

111., iv.), and thus becanm the ancestor of I^yid (iv., 

The history of Ruth seems to hayp bcotr inserted in tho 
sacred canon as a necessary link in estahnshing tlie pure 
genealogy of David, and conseuaenlly of the Messiah; and 
perhaps also to furnish a record of tiae fiict that one of the 
Messiah’s ancestors w as a Gentilo, tliais iuUmutjng the gu at 
truth that the Gentiles were to have a part in the highest 
privileges of the Jews. In the antient Jewish canon this 
book forms a part of the Book of Judgc.s, because the excMiti 
recorded in it happened during the rule of live Judges. \U 
exact date is however uncertain, hut most- probably tho 
famine mentioned in vmso 1 is that winch happened in the 
time of Gideon, about u c. liJdl. It is generally supposed 
to ba\o been Avritlen by Ibe prophet Samuel. The style is 
marked hy a touching simplicity, and some parts of it aie 
\ory pathetic. iThc Intruductions of Juhn, Eicldiorn, Do 
IVetto, and Horne.) 

RUTHERFORD. DANIEL, was boin at Edinburgh, in 
November, 17 ID. and was educated at the university of his 
native city. In 177‘2 lie took his degree of M.D, ainl it was 
in the thesis which lie piintcd ujum tins occasion, entiihil 
‘De Aeie Mephilico,’ that he unuouucfc-d the disnjvory for 
which ho is c hildly remembered, uf the gas wliicli has sii;re 
been called a/ole or nitrogen ; for Rutherford uicroly iiuli- 
cated its o\i-.t<.nce as a peculur air, and neither gave it any 
name nor explained its properties. TJio siimc discoveiy was 
also made about the same lime by Dr. iq-iestley, .nul was 
announced by him lU lus paper ‘On the Different Kind- (.f 
Air,* which obtained I be Copley medal, and was ])ul)lisIiod 
in tbe * J*hilosoplucal Transactions’ for 1772. Dr. Kniliei- 
foid vvu^ admitted a ftdlow of liic Edinburgh College of 
Bhysiinans in 1777, and in 1780 he was appointed pioI(‘.-soi 
of botany in the university. He died J jtliNovember, ni*i, 

RUTHERKORTH, THOMAS, D.U. wa. born in ihc 
parisd) of Pupworlh-Evorard, Cambndge.‘)hire, iii the yiMi* 
J7I2. IliiMug taken his degree and" obtained a fcdlow- 
.sliip in St. Jolin’.s College, Cambridge, ho was apjaiinicd 
Keuius Prorei)Sor of Divinity in the University, and creaied 
J).D. He was afterwards elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and obtained the preferments of the roftory of 
Barley in Hertfordshire, Shcnfitdd in Essex, and the arch' 
ilcucoiiry of Essex. lie died in Oct. 1771. 

Btsides .single .seimons and charaes to llie clergy. Dr. 
Rutlieifortl' i!> the author of the foUpw in g works : — *Oido 
Instiiutioiium Plivsicarum, in privatis sin-i Lectionihu,s,* 
Cumh., I7d.'?, sm. dto. ; ‘E^say on the Nature and (.Ibliga- 
tions of Virtue,’ Lond., ] 744, 8vo. ; *A System of Nalnral 
Philosotihy, being a Course of Lectiues on Mcehaiiics, 
Optics,/!! vdnistaties, and Astronomy,’ Cauib., 17-18, 2 vfils. 
•Ito. ; 'A liOiter to J)r. Middleton, in Defence of Bishop 
Sherlock on Prophecy,’ 17ao, 8vo. ; ‘A Discourse"^on Mira- 
cles,* 17;*1, 8vo. ; ‘In.stitules of Nalnral Law, being iJic 
substance of a Course of Lectures on Grotius De Juie 
Belli et Paris, read in St. John’s College, Cambridge/ U}iid., 
17.01'o0, 2 vols. 8 VO. A list of his sorrnous, tracts, and 
charges is given in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 

UUTPLIUS LUPUS, a Roman rhetorician, who wa.s a 
eontempurary of Quinctilian <Quinct., ,/»«/. OiuL, iii., I, p. 
150, BiiK)nt), but of whose life we have no particulars. A\'o 
possess a small treatise of his on. vhktotiQ, entitled ‘ J.)e 
Figuris Sculentiavum cl Eloculionis which wo learn from 
Quiiwitilian (ix,.?, p. 1,52) was taken from a work of a con- 
temporary of the name of Goygias, In four books. The 
treatise of Rut i litis does not appcaje to have come down to 
us ill the same state in which he vnrole it. It is now divided 
into tw’o hooks, whereas Quinctilian says that it was only 
in one. It is several times quotecL by Quinctilian, and is 
still valuable for tho quotations which it coh tains from 
writers now lost. 

The work of Uutilius was originally published by Roscius 
Ferrariensis, Vouet., 15]0,'(jvo., and afterwards by Rulinkcn, 
Lug. Bat, 1 768, . 8vo., tho Tatter of whiph wois jropabli.shed 
by Frotscher, Lijs., 1831, 8vo. Tliere is also an edition by 
F. Jacob, Liib., 1837, Svo. 

RUTiaiUS NUMATIA'NJJS. CLAUDIUS, a Roman 
poet at the beginning of the fifiliWitury of the Chiisl ian a'la, 
was a native ofGaul, and held at Rome the high olliccsiof 
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Tnnglslcr offirionitn or palatii, wid prcofcctiis tirbi. Having 
o'‘ca>i()n to reluru to lus native country, he Riwe asi iicumuit 
of hU voyage, in a poem entitled ‘ Jtinerarium,’ written in 
elegiac verse, anil consisting of t^vo books, of which the 
^^realei* part of the latter is lost. Rutilitis made the voyage 
in li small vessel, wbieb put into shOreWluring tlie night 
and sailed itT the morning. He describes with much 
beauty, and mime genuine spirit of poetry, the towns, ruins, 
and various objects of nature and art which he saw, and 
deeply laments ilie rnA'agcs which had been eonimilted by 
llie borbariaus of the north. Rutilius was a iftigun, and m 
his vovage ^es ftn account of the monks who lived at Ca- 
pnu ia, and in other parts of his poem makes iillufcion to ilie 
htate of Cliristianily nkthat time. 

The ])oem of Ruiilius was first printed in lotJO, Bonon., 
4to. The h^b^t edition is by Zuiapt, piiblisht'd last )oar 
(1840). Otfioi* useful editions are by Duinm, Braiidenb., 

1 7G0. 8 VO. ; by Kappius, Erlang., 17SC, Svo . ; and by Gruber, 
Non mb., 1804, 8vo. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, an inland county of England, 
bounded on the north and north-east by Lincolnshir»', on 
the south east and south by Norlhamptoiisbiie, and on the 
wesst by l-tdcestorahire. It is of compact form; the greatest 
length is from horih east near Essendme. on the road he- 
twemi Stamford and Bourne, to souih-west near Helton, 
near ilie road from Uppingham to Leicester, nearly l^J 
miles; ilie gicntest breadih at nglit angles to tlie Icngili is 
IVini) the bank of tlje little river E3C near AVhissoudiiie, to 
the bank of iho Welland alTixover, 14 mile.s. The area is 
c-tim.ited at 140 square miles; the population, in lS*il, w:u 
iS,4.s7; in 1^*31, !'J,.'}85; showing an incroJisc iti fen years 
of S'I8 persons, uv about ;j per cent., and giving 1.10 inhabit- 
ants til a square lu tie. In si/e and amount of population, 
It ts far beio’.v' Ibe rest of the Engli.'jli cuunlies: its area is 
Jilllc luoro than half that of Middlesex (2S'2 square miles), 
Ibe next couiny to it in sir.c; and i(.s inhubilaiits are not 
inucli more llum oue-thiiil of those of lluniingdoushiie 
(pop, 0.1, lOJ), the next counly to it in population. In 
dcjijsity of population, it is the tliirry-tifih of Kiigh.'.h coun- 
ties; being tioxl below Hunlingdonslnre, but exeeedintf the 
fi\c counties of Flci'cford, Lincidn, Novtliumbcrlaml, Cum- 
beilaiid, and Wcstnioridund. Oakham, the county town, is 
in the vale of Catinoss, on the western .side of the county ; 
i<'i miles in a direct line north by w'est of the General Po.sT* 
ollice, ]-ondon, or 9(1 miles by the road llirougli Barnet, 
Ijcdford, lligliam Ferrers, and Uppingham, 

Su7’/acet (ioaha^i/t Ihjdrography^ atid Cotmtiufiicafin/m.'-^ 
The nortti-eastern part of tho county consists of a somewhat 
elevated plain or table-land, skirted on the soulbern side 
by the valley of the Wash, which opens on the west into 
the vnovo expanded vale of Catmoss, a name derived by Cdiii- 
den from CoetMaes, Celtic words signifying * a wooded plain.’ 
The rest of flic county consists of valleys whose general 
direction is oast and west, divided from each other by nar- 
row ranges of low bills- There are no very elevated points 
in the coqnty; Manton, between Oakham and Uppiugham, 
is said to be the highest. 

The county is included in tlio district occupied by tbolow^cr 
ibnnationg of the oolitic series. The great oolite foinis the 
north-eastern table-land above mentioned, and occupies also 
the higher ground on the eastern side of tlie county from 
Stamford to within two miles east of Uppingluiui : the pre- 
X ailing rock is a close-grained buff limestone clouded with 
blue. The remainder of the county is occupied by the red 
or reddish-browu ferruginous sands which separate the 
great oolite from the subjacent lias. These are covered in 
many places, especially near their junction with the lias, 
which takes pUcp just on the north-western border erf the 
county, by vast accuimilRtions of transported blocks of 
gTavel. Theire aii^ quanies of good building stone at Ket- 
ton, betweeiv and Uppitt'gUam, just on the border 

of the distriaqpeuideA the great oolite. 

Ruttaodshlr^ bmoiigs. chiefly to the basin of the Wash. 
The Welland, one ^ tbo/ivem flowing into that mstimry, 
skirts the county o%lJl^^eouth*oaBt side, between Rocking- 
tibm and Stamford^aopeii^mg it throughout from Northamp- 
tonshire. Thia HVer isr^^navjgable above Stamford, where 
it quits Uie cophtyf The river Guash, or Wash, 

rises just within the bomeiiof T-^icestershivo, and flows east-^ 
ward through this couiity Lin^Uifthire, whewi it joins' 
the Welland just below Staprfbrd, ? ICbo river Chater also 
rises in J^iCQSterships» and pariflcl t^^the Wash: it 
joTcia the Welland just aboVe Sltamfurd. The Eye brook 


bounds the county on the south-west, and joins the Wel- 
land just below Rockingham. 

The Wreak, which joins the Soar, a feeder of the Trent, 
rises in' Rutlandshire near Oakham, and Hows nonlwMvui 
through the vale of Catmoss into Loicistcrsh ire ; it dnuns 
a small district in the north west \n\Y\ of the county, which 
IS tliuh included in the basin ol the llumher. 

The Oakham canal is a prolongation of the Melton Mow- 
bray navigation, from Melton Mowbray in kciccsteishiie 
to Oakbam. It fiilloAvs a circuitous course, pass.nn' ihruugh 
the valeof Catmo>s, and has a total length of fifteen inili*s.\if 
wliicli about six miles and a half are in Rutlandshire, all on 
the ^ume level, 

^’be prineqial roads arc. tlie mail road from London to 
Mellon Mowbray, and the Gival North road. TliiSi former 
enters the counly on the south side just beyond Rockingham 
in Northamptonshire, uml runs iiorihwurd through Upping- 
ham and Oakham into Leicestershire. The Gicat North 
road crosses llio eastern side of the county hctwetui Stam- 
ford and Grantham. A road from Leicester to iSlnmford 
crosses the county from west to ea^t, pas'?ing through Up- 
piiigiuim, and following the \ alley of the Welland ; and (wo 
roads run from Oakham into the Great North road, t)re at 
Stamford, the oilier at Slrelton between Stamford and 
Gian I ha 111. 

AirriiMurp . — The county of Rutland, although tlie 
suiullcst in exttMit in England, is of some importance in an 
ogiiciiltural point of view. Tho cliniato, is that or' the miil- 
land counties of England, and ditlers in no peiceptihlo 
degree iiotn that of the surrounding counties of IjCicosIor, 
Norlhamplon, and Lincoln. Compared w ilh the larger coun- 
ties, it is altogether a small district, containing only about 
90.000 acres of laud; but as a proof of the stale of the cul- 
tivation, it is observed in the ‘ Agricidlurnl Keiiorl to the 
Boaid of Agricultuie^ in ISOS, that there is little or no waste 
hind in the county. Of the whole surface, one-half was thou 
in pustules, only about oiie-tliirtieth in woods, and in tho 
whole county tinly .10 iU’ics of wa.ste, which probably are 
long hince cullivaled in some way or other. Rutlandshire 
is one of the gra/dng- conn tics, in which much attention has 
been paid to rearing choice animals, both oxen and sliocp. 
Theie arc many wealthy propuetors iii tlie county, who more 
or less encouiageagricultuio mall its brandies. The soil is 
iuo.stly of ugo.;d quality ; and ibe faceof the country agreeably 
divcfsslied, afForili ng good s*i(es for country-seats, parks, and 
pleasure-grounds: and the l•ichucs.^ of i-ouie of the natural 
paslurc.s have no doubt made it, fiom an early date, tlie 
residence of the richer clergy and gentry. The best pas- 
tme» are on tho lias clay, which, with a portion of oolite, 
red sand, and magnesian limestone, foim the principal soils 
of the county. The pastures are very similar to those of 
Norlhainptonshiie, and there is no great poculiarily in the 
cattle and sliccp bred or fe«l in lliem. The pure short- 
horns are tho general faxonntes with those who pay par- 
ticular attenlum to ihcii* stOL‘k; and the crosses with these 
arc so frequent and repealed, that no other breed can be 
considorcil as so wejl established, they having almost 
entirely superseded the long-horns. There are however 
other breeds to be fretpicntly met with, bred in other pints 
of the country, and purcliasod for the sake of grazing, 
such as a few North bevon, Hereford, aud Scotch o\eii. 
The milch-cows are chietiy short-horns. 

There arc some low injadow.s subject to be flooded along 
the rivers Welland, Guash, and (Jhalor. The first of these 
having but little fall, the water goes off very slowly from the 
flat meadows by the side of it ; benco the herbage is nut 
of the best quality, and sheep fed there arc apt to rot, which 
they seldom or never arc subject to in the upland pastuics. 
Few attempts have been made to produce regularly irrigated 
water-meadows. It is the opinion of glaziers that tho good 
pastures in this county will produce from 40 to .00 stone of 
meat per aero every year, which gives a return of 6/. or 
per acre gross. The rent consequently may fairly be 
reckoned worth from 50s, to 4/. per acre, including poor- 
rates and tithes. But no such ront is paid for any consitlcr- 
able portion. The larins were formerly of small extent, but 
Uw nave been increased by joining two or more into one 
ocdllpation. 

The sheep are chiefly of the improved Txiicoster breed, 
There are a few' flocks of Soutli,-dowiis ; but ou th6 richest 
pastures tho Leicester are the most profitable, although the 
South-down wethers, when moderately fat, produce fur 
the best mutton. This ia the reason whv many opulent 
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proprietors prefer tl)«m ; while the farmers, for profit, keep some very oxperieneod surveyors, that a well managed 
the Leicester, wldfth fiitlcn vapidly and at an early age. coppice, willi a few trees interspersed, is much more profit- 
The improved inode of feeding stieep wiUi turnips cut into able than a close plantat|ion of oaks, howevor well managed, 
long strips by a machine, assisted with corn or oil-cake, is when the rapid growth* Iho coppice-wood is takep" J|jto 
giadually gaining ground on the best fiirinris, and is one of consideration. Ash, whiielhorn, and hornl)cam 

the greatest improvements introduced of late years. The are the sorts to be preferred for a coppice, 
housing, or. at least sheltering, the sheep, especially the In some places allotments of land have been let to, cot- 
breeding ewes, in wet and incleiiicni weather, is not yot tagers, which, where it has been judiciously '4ond, has added 
sullicmnlly attended to; nor is the saving in food by this much to their comfort, and stimulated indxistry by giving 
means sulficfcOntly appreciated by the farmers. There is employment to women and children, 
iiowever a spirit of improvcmenl abroad which cannot fail to The following fairs are held in R|it]iindshirc:— Oakjiam, 
produce rapid advances in all branches of husbandry. first Monday after Plough-Monday ; Mo^pv'after I'Vbriun y 

Thu farm horse? arc not of the most active kind, although 14 ; Monday after April f> ; May 6; SaSn^& i'rt Wliihun- 
lliev are large, and some very strong dray-horses have been w'cek; last Sainrday but one in July J^^Monday after 
bred in the county, and sold to dealers for the London August 1.3 ; September 9 ; Monday after October U ; Me n- 
market after havii/g been moderately worked fora year or day" after November II; second Monday hi Becciuber. 
two. Hut for general farm-work they are fur inferior to the Uppingham, March 7 ; July 7. , 

Suffolk or to the active Clydesdale linrses. Farmers do not i Dim/fionSt Tomis, — Thu divisions of the county are 


always consider that time is money, and that he who can 
perform his work in the least lime, at the same expense, h.as 
more time left for additional work. In harvest, especially, 
a team which will go with a loaded cart or waggon at the 
rate of three miles or more in an hour, and trot back empty 
six miles in the hour, will clear a field twice as soon as 
those which move little more than two miles in the hour 
either way. 

There being no vorj considerable dairies in the county, 
no purlieular breed of pig* is peculiar to it. The hogs which 
are fatted arc mostly of the Hork-hire or Suffolk breed. 
Some gtmllomcn and farmers have taken pains to improve 
their bi’ceds by cro‘^ses with the (Chinese and Neapolitan; 
and these two superior breeds have been so frt*(|uently used 
of late years to render the native breeds more prolific and 
finer in the skin, that very few fine pigs arc to be met with 
without some portion of Chinese or Ncapidilan blood in 
thorn; and the infusion of a lit lie foreign blood has con* 
Biderably increased (iicir aptitude to get fat. while some 
attention to the shupo and smallness of the bone has pro- 
duced a very manifest improvement iu general. 

The arable land was formerly but indilferently cultivated, 
as was the case in most parts of the country where grazing 
was tlio principal object of the farmer: but by the enclosure 
of common fields, and the extended cultivation of turnip.s, 
of which the value for the cuttle in winter i.s now fully 
appreciated, a much greater quantity of corn is produced 
than would, at one time, have been thought possible; and 
by means of under-draining and an improved husbandry, 
the land which will produce good crops of turnips, especially 
kho Swedish, is daily increasing. 

The plough in general use is one wiih two unequal 
wheels alt.iehed to the beam, which has of late received 
the name of the Rutland plough, although it is common to 
all the adjoining counties. It is often drawn by three 
horsus; but the best firmcis begin to use only two, and 
find, that, if the ground be occasionally stirred to a cunsider- 
ublo depth by the subsoil plough, and heavy scanfiers, with 
four, or even six iiorses, all the eomniou ploughings, even in 
thelicaviost soils, can bo accomplished with a light plough 
and two horses abreast ; and th.it the work is done better, 
inoro rapidly, and at loss expense. The course of crops 
varies according to the nature of the soil; on the lighter 
soils, turnips, barley, and clover are succeeded by wlieat, 
with an occasional crop of peas. On the heavier, oats and 
hijians arc introduced instead of barley or peas, with a naked 
fallow. Tliebest farmers avoid two white crops in .succession ; 
but those who arc tempted, by the apparent profit, to have 
barley after the wheat, and some of the old school cannot 
resist it, on fine rich soils, find, that what they have appa- 
rently gained by a catch crop, as it is called, is dearly paid 
for in the end, by the deficiency in those which como after, 
especially the clover and turnips, two crops which never 
are so sure and so profitable as on laud which is in very good 
lienrt. 

-itt*liore are several extensive woods in Rutlandshire, con- 
taining fine oak, ash, and other timber. Thu amount of the 
whole is stated, in the survey in 1808, at nearly 3000 acres. 
But they have not improvei since that time: the high price 
of timber during the war has caused many of tlie finest 
r(.t;ces to be cut, and thero is now little timber fit for ffiivy 
the county; and there being no wastes, the 
ar confined, to ornamental plantations. 

'Vud* ^ considerable quantity of coppice-wood, which is 
t wtV twelve or sixteen years; and it is the opinion of 


I as follows: — 


Name. 

Siluatiiro. 

Area in A^^res, 

Pup. 

Alstoc Hundred 

North 

. 27,900'^ 

4,275 

E:ist do. 

East 

. 2U;300 


Marti nsley do. 

Central 

. 11,580 

3,779 

Oakham Soke 

West 

.. 18,)^ 

4,320 

Wrandy ko U undred 

S. and S.E. 

• ^ ■ lG,fi8U> 

3,545 



97,500 

19,3-5 


There are only two market-towns, 0.iUham aiul Up[>ii)g- 
haui. 

Oakham, or Okohani, is in Oakham Soke, in the vole 
of Cutmoss. It had an ant lent castle, erected proltaldy 
by Walchelinc Do FeiToris, a younger branch of tlic family 
of do Foirars, to whom Henry II. bad granted the manor. 
The manor and castle repeatedly reverted to the crown, and 
were again repeatedly granted. Among the possessors of 
them were : Richard, king of the Romans, brother of Henry 
III.; Edmund, earl of Kent, brother of Edward 11.; I)e 
Verc, carl of Oxford and duke of Ireland, favourite of 
Riehard 11. ; Thomas of Wood.stock, uncle to the .same 
king; Humphrey, duke of Buckingham, Iho supporter and 
victim of Richard HI.; Thomas Cromwell, enrl ofEvM+x; 
and George Villlers, duke of Buckingham, the witty and 
profiigate favourite of Cluirlos II. Of this castle, tho county- 
nail, in winch the assizes are held, and the othe^hu«incs 3 
of the county and the town transacted, is a rehniin; the 
other purls are in ruins. The architecture is qy^^.ornmn 
or very early English. I’lie gale of the casil2ftJ|pOfnl tlic 
intcrioi-of the county-hull ore covered with horsiimjipes ; ilie 
lord of the manor being authorized by antierft grant or 
custom to demand of every peer, on first passing lbi*ougIi 
the lurclsliip, a shoe from one of his horses, or a sum of 
money to purchase one in lieu of it. Some of these shoe^ 
are gilt, and stamped with the donor’s name. Among them 
arc shoes given by queen Elizabeth, by tho late duke of 
York, and by George IV., when prince regent. 

Tho number of houses in the parish, in 1831, was 520, in- 
habited by 524 families, beside 29 uninhabited houses, tfnd 
10 building. The population was 2390, about one Iburlh 
agricultural. The area of the parish is 3130 actes. The 
town coirsisls of neatly-built houses. The chiirch is a largo 
edifice, mpstly of perpendicular character. It has a fino 
tower and spire; the latter is said to have been erected by 
Roger Flore, who died a.d. 1483. » a library coii- 

neclud with this church, of about 200 vofs. folio, Consisting 
chietty of tho decrees of couheils, the fathers, schoolmen, 
and other divines. Thero is a schaobhbose Jn the church- 
yard for the richly endowed grammar-stlieol, and eonnecletl 
with it is a buildln'foriginally used ailVltospitallbr aged 
men, but now occupied by tho ,|paater the grammar- 
school and his boarders, Thero ere ihefetitrgrhOtts^s for' 
Wesleyans, Independents, and Baptists. T|era is a gaol 
and house of correction for the county in spot.near 

the castle. • . 7 ^ 

The Oakham canal affords fpicililies for^riipiiUing.Uio 
town with coal, and for sending com to the inanumcijHjtt. 
districts. The market; which is on Sa^rday, ik 
corn-markol; and there are three yetti^1Sira. rfdutieht in- 
stitution, and eight of modern date, (ot cattle^ assizes 


Langham, Broeke, and Silvebidne^ of the 
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ot 918/., with a glebe-house, in the gift of the dean and 
chD{)tcr of Westuiinater« 

There were, in 183^, twelve ^r^qhool?, with 3G5 chil- 
'cl'l'^n ; including the graininac^jimbul >vitb 40 boys, and a 
iii«fi(»nal- school with 54 hoya^ihd 30 girls.' There were 
three SundaV'Schools, with 235 children, besides the imtional 
school, the children of which ^tended also on Sunday. 

JeOicy the well-knbwn dwarf (introduced by Sir 

W. Scottvln hV* Pweril of tbo Peak’), was born at Oakham. 
A.D. 1619. 

Uppingham is ip Sj|j^*tinsley hundred, six miles south 
of Qdkham>a| the ibtel^sbction of tlie Melton mail-road with 
the cro5S-i'oadt t£^,IiOioflater to Stamford. The area of tho 
parish is It had, in 1331. 342 houses, inhuhiled 

hy 353 familieib, and 7 houses uninhabited. The town 
consists cbiedy of otio street, tolerably well paved, with tin 
open urea in the centre. The houses are in general good, 
and the appearance of Iho plaro is superior to that of Oak- 
ham. The church is large, with a lofty., spire, and contauis 
several interesting portions. The free grammar -.school 
liodseis a nqataDd plain building, at one end of the church- 
yard ; and thereds an hospital for poor men. These insti- 
tutions, which are well endowed, were, as well us tho 
grammar-stdiool and liospital at Oakham, founded hy Ro- 
he rt Jehnsoft, archdeacon of Leicester, ad. 1584. There 
are two dissenting meeting-liouses. 

The population of Uppingham, in 1831, w'us 1757, about 
one-filth agricultural; There is u market on Weduesday ; 
and thOre are two Vitoi'ly fairs for horses, cattle, and sheep, 
ami coarse linens. ’ Races are held on a cuuihc called the 
lhand, just south of the town. 

Tho living is a rectory, of the clear yeuily value of 66 1 /., i 
with a glebe- l)0U.se, in the gift of the bislio]) of London. | 

There wore in 1833 six dame-^fcliools, with 90 children; i 
six other day- schools, with 266 scholars, iiicliidiiig the free I 
grammar-school with 32 boys, lyjud a nutionul sididd with I 
JOO bo)S and 66 girls i and" two Sunday-schools, with 16 i 
children. 

Div/sions fo?' Ecclesiof^tical and Legal Pin'poses,^*lL\\Q 
<jounty js included in the archdeaconry of Northampton, 
and diocese of Petei borough. It compichends the rural 
doanerio.s of AUtow. Oaklmm-Soca. Rutland or Marlinsley, 
East Hundred, and tVrandike. These diMsions arc coiiui- 
(lent or nearly so willi the hundreds of the same name. 
The number of parishes is given in the Population Returns 
at 52 ; the nt^pber of buiiefices is given by Mr. Ikewer 
{Beauties of England and IVales) at 49, viz., 31 rectories, 
12 vicarages, and G chapulries. 

'J'lic county is imduded in the Midland Circuit; thca.ssizes 
and quarter sessions are held at Oakham, vvhevo is the 
county gaol. 

Rutlandshire returns two meinbevs to parliament ; they 
are elected and the poll taken at Oakham, There is no 
other polling-station. 

History <ml Antiquiiies.—TU\s county appears to have 
been huducled in the country of the Coritaiii; and upon tho 
Roman eouquest of Britain was included m the provincu of 
Flavia Caesariensis. A Roman road, generally coiii^i- 
dert^* though l^lore disputes it, tube Ennine-strcct, crossed 
the eastern side of tho county in tho line of the {nesent 
Noith road, and a Roman station apnears to ha\c existed 
at Great Casterton, which is ju.st within the boundary of 
iho coititty« in tho« neighbourhood of Stamford; *but anii- 
quariOd aro pot'agraod as to which of the Antoninc stations 
it is to be idcutiGesI with. There arc some rcniams of the 
encampinent oh tbe soulb-east side of the present village; 
it was Square, and had an area of about 27 acres, and was 
defended on the south and west sides by the river Wash. 
ErminC'ktreot Ipay bo traced in the form of a raised bank 
four or five feet high. 

. lUhder the Santis tliiiTcounfy 'vas included in the king- 
dom; thcni it appears tu have derived its 

riatne^ in Doiposday * Rpteland,’ which was 

perhapl'|;U'4|rnrsi tea part only of tho present county. 

which was crown land, had been 

a icatuQd by S4wli^ .theXloufess^^ to hU queen Eadgith 
dhti fer hcrjrfe,. if^ afeer her decease, to the abbey at 
WeaQniustpr^ WMSam the Conqueror however resumed 
tfio grant, Wvin^! to me abbot and monks, and 

dividing iliiq groator oT the ja^d .atpong his followers. 
In the reigtv<)>f ijifgi first mentioned, as a 

Si part of her 

do^f;^ of, Edwa»?4 thq ijipyrn eppoars to 


have T>osse8.sed East Hundred, Mailinsley. and Alsfoc: 
AVrandyke belonged to tho Beauchamps, earls of Warwick 
Oakham Soke is not meimoiicd, and is siippo'.vd to have 
been included ili;,3M[artiniley hundicil. An earl ot RuiUiid 
is mentioned in a cliarler of Hem y I., but nothing i^ known 
of him. The first known carl was Edwaid. eldest son of 
Edmund of Langley, who was the fiaii xm of Edward III, 
The title was inherited by Richard, duke of York, .and by 
his son, a boy of twelve years of ago, who was slabbed by 
Lord ClilTord, after the battle of AVakefiold, m which 
Richard himsolf fell, a.d. 1400. The earldom wn-; revived 
hy Henry VllL, and eonferred on the family of Roo^ -. it 
afterwards cuino to llie Manners family, in whofse favour it 
was laised to a dukedom, which still exists. PAiW incidents 
of hisluvicial mlerest tirocounccted with this county. Wrighr, 
in hi.s ‘ History of Rutland,’ mention!* that in 16lfi-a battle 
of doubtful issue was fought between tho Danes and the 
Saxons, but tlie account is at leant very doubtful. In a.d. 
13SJ, Henry Ja? SpeiiccM’, bisiiop of Norwich, assembled a 
force ut Huileyin tins eounty to suppress tlie insurrceliou 
j of tho commons in Norfolk, under Jolin the Lilester or 
Dyer. [Noki-olk, voh xvi., p. 270.] And in 1468 (accord- 
ing to Cirafloii’s Chronicle), the Lincolnshire insurgents 
under Sir Robert Welles or Wells were defeated with great 
loss hy Edward IV., at llornfiehl in Einpiiigham puii^l*, in 
tliis county, ht yoiid Stamfoid. It may he well to iioiice 
hero that Graltoii userihes the rebellion to the instigation'of 
the earl of Warwick; and makes the execution of Lord 
Wells, the falher of Sir Robert, the cou^eipieuce, and not 
the cause of ibe vising. [Chmtpare Lincolnshiuk, vol, 
xiv., p. 15.] Tbo battle is commonly known us tlie b.iltle 
of Lo'je coat-field, from the fugitives tin owing oil* their coals 
ill Older to escape more swiftly. 

7'he antiquities of the county are chiefly ccclcsiastiral. 
Tiekencote, Little Casterton, Einpingham, Ebseudine, and 
Ketton churches, uU on the east side of the county, go back 
to the Norman period. Tiekencote has been a very curious 
specimen of eiu udiod Norman, but it was rebuilt in 1 792, and 
oi'ily the elaborately unianienled arch between the nave and 
chance), and part of the groining of tho chancel; with the 
font, remain. Before it was lebuilt, it had attracted much 
attention, and sonic antiquaries regarded it u.s uf (^arly 
Saxon date. The church ut Liltle'Castcrton has a nave, 
aisles, and cdiancel, with a gable for two bidls at Iho west’ 
end : the piers and aichos are laic Norman, and the form 
of the capitals resembles the Homan. The other parts of 
the church are of various later dates. Einpingham cliuicli 
has a nave with aisles, and a transept, wiih a tower and 
spire of good cuinpositioii. The piers and arches of the 
ciuirch arc late Norman or early English; tin; cliaiicel, 
tianscpts, and lower part of the tower are early Engli.sli, 
Essendme is a small church, with nave and chancel, and a 
gable fur two bcdls at the western end: the architecture is 
partly Norman, partly early Engluh : the south door is 
Norman, onnehed with zig-zag moulding and otlun' orna- 
! incuts. Under the arch arc tliice figures in relief, repre- 
I scntiiig tlie Saviour supported by two angels: thcio aio 
! .sculptures on each side of tlie door. Ketton is a large cru.ss 
I church, with a lower and lofty spire at the intersection : 
i though ftonio Norman featuroi are intermingled, its general 
character early English. Tim si'irc, which i» ribbed at 
the anglc.s and peiforaicd by twelve window.s, is nearly 130 
feet high, and of beautiful proportions. Of Pickworlh 
eliurcii there remains a beautiful arch or doorway, with 
clustered pillars, the capitals of which are adorned with ele- 
gantly carved foliage. R^hall church has a tower and 
spire of early English, with some singular features. 

(Bloj'o’s History of Uutlandshire ; Beauties if England 
and IViiles; KicUimin’s Go/A/e .4rc/ii/ec/i/re ; Parliament- 
ary Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Population. — Of 4940 males aged twenty and iipwnrd.-i, 
only twelve were, in 1331, employed in maiuifaclures, or m 
making manufacturing machinery.^'. Rnllandshire ranks 
third in tho list of agricultural counties, and of the above- 
nieutioried 4940 males, there wbre 2763 engaged in agri- 
ciihfral pursuits ill 1831, namely 1910 as labourers, 429 os 
occupiers employing lobourers, and 424 as uccupkirs, wlic 
"Vere not employers of hired agripultural labour. 

Tbo population of tiio county in each of the following 
decennary periods, was,-— 
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tWiGor 

Ivi'enty . 
VcQUt Of 

Alstoc Hundred 

821 

8')2 

4 

4 

597 

H 19 

112 

2120 


4275 

1088 

East ,1 • 

667 

725 

Kf!l 


474 

■ EH 

121 

1774 


3469 

868 

Murtinsley 

775 

821 



.377 


145 

1880 

1699 

3779 

966 

Oakham Sake . 

917 

968 



418 


'254 

2143 

2177 

4320 

1097 

Wrmid}kc „ 

755 

785 



433 

194 

158 

1804 

1741 

3545 

910 

j Total 

3935 

4191 

i 22 

1 99 

2299 

1102 

790 

9721 

9G64 

18365 

4940 


Milica 

FcmalcA. 

Total. 

Increafle 
pi-t coni. 

7978 


16,356 

7931 

8419 

16,380 

0*14 

9223 

9264 

1M87 

12 86’ 

9721 

9664 

* 19,385 

4-85 


sbowihg an increase of 3029 betwoeUrtlie first 
"neriodts or l/J |K'i- cent,, the iiicsrewfo' for 
Wahja in the same period being 37>per cent. . 1 

The following lablo presets a suminary of the popula- 
tion of each hundred, as taken in 18^1:-^ , , 


County Expenses, Crunp, Iho throe years 1718- 

49-50, the average sum e\|)ou(lofl annually for ihe relief of 
the poor was HCrj/.; in 177G it was 2011 1/.; for tluMhiee 
years 1783-4-5 the animal average was ‘2fi(U/. ; and for the 
unde'r-meniioncd periods as follows; - 


1661 

£ 

8,271), 

being 

.V. 

10 

fl 

1 ftu* each inhabitant. 

1811 

IIJGH. 


13 

7 

1821 

1 0,575, 

•* 

1) 

5 „ 

1831 

8,^09. 

11 

9 

1 


The sura raised hy the county for lof'al piirpos(?s in the 
year ending 2jlh of March, 1833, was 12,100/., of which 
8Utn 10.9 H 5/, was assessed on land; !)3S/. on houses ; 127/. 
on mills, f.ictmies, &c.; and 1311/. on manoiial profits, na- 
vigalion. &c. The espendifuro for the years ending 25th 
March, IS.'M- 37-40 was as follo>us : — 


Relief and inaiut/ n.incc of poor . 

£. 

ih:;. 

X. 

fi.i/j 

1840. 

€ 

7.246 

SmK III* Jjiw, icimn al ul* paiiiirra. See. , 
Olliuc lucal I'dipUivs « « • • 

2;t7 

•Ml 

6 

1,50} 

403 

212 
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The total saving elTccled in 1840, ooinpaied wilh 1834, j 
was 3740/., or 33 per cent. The expenditure per head wilh j 
reference lo the population m 18.^1, was 9.9.4^/. in 1834: '* 
0 . 9 . Of/, in 1837; and in 1810, in consequence of the high 
price of provisions, it loso lo 7s. Gd. per head. Tlie numhor 
of paupers relieved in 1830 was 1535; and in 1810 there 
wore 1454 relieved, or 7 per cent, of the total population, being 
one and one-half under the average for England, and one- half 
the average for Wiltshire. In 1835 6 the number of bas- 
tards chargeable to parUhes in the county was 1 in 242 of 
the total population; the proportion for England being I in 
215, and for some of the vVclsh counties less than 1 in 60. 
In 1630 the number of illegitimate births to the total num- 
ber of births in the county was 1 in 22 ; the proportion for 
England being 1 in 20. 

The county-rate expenditure amounted to 273/. in 1792; 
477/. in 1801; 2020/. in 1811; 1206/. in ltf21 ; 1192/. in 
1831 ; and 9GG/. in 183S. 

In 1839 the sum of 921/. was collected on account of 
church expenses, of which sum 581/. was derived from 
church-rates, and 340/. from various ortier sources, includ- 
ing 203/. from estates and rent-charges. The expenditure 
amounted to 874/., and included 30G/. for repairs of 
churches. 

The statistics of the highways for the years 1812-13-14, 
the annual average being taken, were as follows:— Length 
of paved streets and turnpike roads, 63 miles; all other 
hignways used for wheel-carriages, 254 miles; rates levied 
jfbr repair of the above, 3327/.; composition in lieu of sta- 
tute auty, 403/.; estimated value of statute labour per- 
formed iu. kind, 2032/^ In 1839 the expenditure on the 
highways, estimated at 267 miles in length, was 4694/., the 
cost ff repair per mile being 1 7/. 1 U. 

The number of turnpike trusts in the county in 1 834 was 
four. The total income was 6406/., the chief items being 
3757/. from tolls; 405/. parish composition in lieu of sta*^ 
into duty; and 1076/. estimated valup of statute labour 
performed. The expenditure amount^ to 6081/. ; aitd 
there were bonded debts to the athount gf 9900}. lb 1830 


the income. ■ including money borrowed, Was 5804/.; aiud 
the expenditure, including debts paj^ ofi'. 5610/. The debts 
amounted lo about two years* clear nhtiual income (the pro- 
portion of debh for England being equal to 4J yearn* inconio), 
and the proportion of unpaid interest was 3 per cent, of the 
total debt, that for England being 12 per cent. 

The number of persons charged wilh enmina]^, offences 
and committed in tlic three septennial periods ending 
1819-2G-33, was 56, 83, and 102, making an annual avorng*; 
in eacli period of 8, 1 1*8 ond 14’5 reapcc lively*. The average 
of the six years from 1834 to 1839 inclusive was 19*5. Ihvi 
total committals for the above years being 117. The num- 
bers for each year were as^followa:— 

1831. 1833, 1836. lai;. 1838. 1839. 

Commiltcid 25 15 24 27 13 13 

Convicted 21 13 16 19 7 11 

Acquitted . 4 2 8 8 6 2 

The average compiirati VC results presented hy the criminal 
tables for so small a population as Rutlandshire are calcu- 
lated ratlier to mislead than afford information. F(*r ex- 
ample, in 1835 the proportion of persons committed to the 
total population was I in 1292, and for England and Wales 
631, bat in 1837 the proportion in Rutlandshire ruse to 1 
in 718, the number of committals being 15 in the former 
year and 25 in the latter. For the last six years the average 
has been as nearly as possible 1 in 1000, which is a more 
favourable proportion than prevails in any of the casleru or 
southern agricultural counties. The number of females 
committed does not average more than 2, and in 18.39 there 
was not one. In 1 837-8*9 the proportion of instructed crimi- 
nals in Rutlandshire averaged 39 per cent., which was higher 
than in any other county, the county of Bedford btunding 
as low as 2*2 per cent. 

The number of registered electon in the county in 1835 
was 1328, and 1373 in 1840. In the latter year there were 
856 voters possessing freehold qualifications ; 68 copyholders ; 
9 leaseholders for lives or periods of years; 327 occupying 
tenants at a rent of 50/. per annum ; 24 deriving the tight 
of voting from offices which they enjoyed*; and 87 Wcm'o 
wTi-e either joint qualifications or double qualifications. 
There is no savings'-bank in the county*. . 
ifrf«ca/iow,— The summary from the Returns to Parlia 
ment in 4833, in obedience to circuIare^issKjied tQl^^roh* 
wardens and- other local authorities throughbgf England 
and Wales, might be omitted in th6 case of tln>'cbuntv, a 
much more complete statistical inqiiiij baying;takpd pmee 
in 1836, under the dimetion of the Statistj&l 

Society ; but for the purpose of comiw^lftg’tho result 
official inquiry with' the one last p^entigft^d,. tim fofi^^ 
given in on abridged form; - v- ’ 

Infant-schools v 

Scholars, aged frotft 3 to 7 years. . 

Paily schools. - ^ 

Scholars, aged frxim 4tO '14 ' 

Total doily sdiools . , ^ u v ^ 

Toml schulsm under daily Inq^ i- iMW 

Sunday-schqgU ' 

;^3q>H>Uiirs at'suoh 

4lol5 * ^ ^ . v;- S/ '-'2732^ 
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. ^e. ^ost,Appa;re)i|( xlefoct ia the official , returns arises 
froin tjhejcnpoSi^liiUl^ of asp|||4iiit|j|ag the number of clupli^^ 
dite emriea of soho^i|,who. both ,jday and Sunday ; 

schools, j&tid consp<luei^ti£ ui^.bumbors \yho arc not receiv- 
ing any education at ul eaiinot be detenhined. ^ The above 
otliriiil return for RulUodshife ia beiicved to be more accu> 
rate than for any other county. Tho corrections are therefore 
Ipss than they bo .in, other cases. The (ollowing state- 

ments aj'o taken from the Report of the Manchester Statistical 
Society rr-Tlte population of the county, in 1838, was esti- 
matetl at '.{O^OOO^ andrthp number of cliiidren between 5 
and li|ly5'eura,pl(^ge at StlUO. Of these 3561 were found to 
1)0 attendin«5,^fliier at day or Sunday schools, leaving 1439, 
or about 29 per cent., not receiving school instruction. 
Taking (he scholars of all agti.s, it was found that 1117, or 
about 6*6 per cent, of the population, attended day and 
evening schools; 1022, or about 9*6 percent, of the popu- 
lation attended both day and Sunday schools ; and 1274, or 
about C’4 per cent, of the population, attended Sunday- 
schools only. Tiib dame and common day schools were 
attended by 6*25 percent., and the endowed or chanty schools 
bv por oont, of the total population. Out of 46 parishes 
and 2 hamlets Ju the, county there were only 7 parishes and 
the 7 buuileU without a Sunday- school. Onto!' 140 schools, 
all but,M had been ostoislicd since IbOl ; 63 schook had 
been comm eneed from 1830 to 1838; ‘ami 58 IVmii 1801 lo 


1830. TUo following * General Summary of Schools and 
SchoUra in the county of Rutknd in 1 83ft* U appended to 
thd Manchester * import* (p. 316, vol. ii. of the JotirrMl <}) 
r/itf Statistical Society of London), 

In another ' Report* of tho Manchester Statistical So- 
cie^, ‘ On iho Condition of the Population in Three Parishes 
in Rutlandshire, in 1839/ it is slated that 75 persons per 
cent, were able to read, and 44 per cent, could write, in one 
parish, and in the two other parishes it w'us found that the 
proportion of the former was 81 per cent., and of the 
latter 50 ])er cent. On the whole, Rullandshivo may be 
regarded as considerably in advance of other counties." In 
the * Second Annual Report of the Registrar- General/ the 
number wlio signed with marks in atle.slation of marriages 
is given as 33 per cent., whihj in nedfurdshiro tho propor- 
tion was 60 per cent. Litllo however has been done 
throughout tho county to extend oduealion beyond reading 
and writing or to develop the intelligence of the people. 
The Manchester * Report* states that * want of books i.s a 
very serious inipedinient to tho usefulness of the scJiools/ 
The books most commonly found in tho cottages in the 
three pari.shes which the Society made tho subject of a sepa- 
rate inquiry w'ero Fo.\’s ‘Martyrs;’ Fleetwood’s ‘ Life of 
Christ/ and Venn’s ‘ Whole Duly of Man.* Few cottages 
were cnliwjly destitute of books, but they were alnioal ex- 
cUifiiivcly religious works. 


Oeneral Summary <tf Schools and Scholars in the County of Jtutland^ 1838. 
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.RU'mw.^jrLAWKij 

RU«YoipiI,-t^ a celebrated anatomist, was 

bqrp Jljf^UC,.m„l63a, His father was sccroia^of tho 
State6*iQkQiMra]L^HQHanih .H® studied medicine at JLeyden, 
took^^Us deO^^J^iiJkigrecun 1664^ and then returned to prac- 
tise at the }it^l666 be published his first Worik on 

the valVi^'Uf the lyuiphat^vessofsiand in the following year 
he was appoipitod jtQ the ^refessorslup of anatomy at Amster- 
dam. iTrom this iitneduii^Tioted himself entirely to the study 
of anatemy, or rather to the formation of an anatomical mu- 
seum, for he seisms to have^xegarderl the science of anatomy 
tis a pmuit fur. iiifoHor^4hi^,araol jfireparation-maUing, 
In this art W was certainly ti^uaUe^^ ef bis ooii- 
tcmjporaries, and the who saw his 

museum, of the perfect state in which tliq bodies of chil- 


dren ond animals were preserved, with nil the apparent 
freshness and bloom of life, if they could be entirely crediiril, 
would be sutlicient evidence that he has not yet had a rival 
in ihe preservation of bodies. In the art of dissecting and 
of injecting Iho hlood-vesscls however, in which RnyM'h 
wa.s suptiosed to bo equally eminent, he has long been fur 
surpassed ; and it is probable that his bc.-il prepaiatioiis of 
this kind weio not superior to those which arc oidiimnly 
made at the nresont day. 

By uneeasing labour Kuysch collected a most extensive 
museum of anatomical preparations of all kinds, fur which, 
in 1698, Peter of Russia gave him 30, 090 florins. It W'aa 
then convoyed to Petersburg, whore, it is said, ihe greater 
part has sineo decayed, and become useless. After soiling 
I ins first museum, Ruysob commenced Witft nnobated ardour 
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to collect & second, u part of which, at his death in 1731, 
was GioM to the king of Poland for 20,000 florins. 

RnyseVs merits swi anAoinist have been greatly over- 
rated. In all his works, which make up five large quarto 
voluhicfi, there is no evidence that he was more than a plod- 
ding anatomical artist Though he claimed many discoveries, 
those that really belong to him are few and not important ; 
and in proportion to the labour expended in the pursuit of 
anatomy, few have eon i rib n ted less to its progress us a sci- 
ence. for he did not even publisli the inodes of making his 
preparations. 

RUYSDAEL, or RUYSDAAL, JACOB. This great 
landsciipe-painlcr was born at Haarlem, in lfi3.'>. He was 
originally brought up to surgery, which he practised for a 
short lime, but he appears to have painted at an early age, 
and eventually he adopted painting as his prore.ssion. If we 
may judge from a certain similarity of handling, ho pro- 
bably received the first iuslrnction in his art from his elder 
brother Solomon, who was also a good landscape-painter, 
but his reputation has been lost, or rather obscured, by the 
superior name of his brother. Solomon was born also in 
ELaarlem, in IGIC, and died there in 1C 70; ho was the 
scholar of Schoeft and Van Goyen. He distinguished him- 
self by the invention of an admirable composition in imita- 
tion of variegated muibles. * 

Jacob Ruysdacl became the friend of Nicolas BcrglVem, 
and, as has been reported, his scholar ; but this, if we may 
judge from the extreme dissimilarity of their styles, is 
highly improbable. Ruysdael was a simple but accurate 
imitator of nature, and his taste inclined him towards the 
wild and tlie secluded ; but he displiucd an exquisite judg- 
meut in the .selection of his subjects, and for the power and 
at the same time the truth of ins imitations he has never 
been equalled. Woods and waterfalls arc the picvailing 
subjects of his landscapes, and lie rarely if ever |iairited a 
scene without introducing either a cascade or a rivulet.. He 
occasionally also painted manne pieces. 

RuysdaeVs works, independent of their powerful, effect 
and masterly imitation, are distinguished from those of 
other masters by the peculiarity that the foregrounds gene- 
rally constitute the pictures, the distances being introduced 
simply os accessories to complete the view, and lie may be 
said perhaps never to Jiiive produced a mere scenic efl'ect. 
Ills colouring, thougli warm, as also his foliage, is that of 
a norlhorn climalc, and it is very imjirohahlo that ho ever 
visited Italy; he was fond of rather cold and cloudy skies 
with sudden and powerful masses of light ami shade. Ruys- 
dael never painted figures; those which arc introduced into 
his compositions were painted by Ostade, WouYermaim.s, a 
Vandevelde, or Bergbem. 

His ^Yorks are held in the highest estimation by good 
judges. There are fine specimens of them in mo-^t of the 
principal collections of Kurope. The Slag-Hunt, in the 
Royal Gallery of Dresden, the figures of which are by Van- 
devcldc, is generally reputed to be his masterpiece; but 
there is a large woody landscape in the Doria gallery at 
Rome, of surprising power and beauty, and which is cer- 
tainly unsurpassed by any production of its class. Ruysdael 
also etched a few plates in a very bold and effective style, 
hut impressions from them are very scarce* He died at 
Haarlem in 1681, in the forty-sixth year of his ago. The 
celebrated Hobbema studied the works of Ruysdael. (Des- 
cainps ; Fiorillo.) 

RUYTER, MICHAEL, born at Flei.ssingen in 1607, 
went to sea at eleven years of age as a cabin-boy, and rose 
successively until be became a warraiit-otlicer, and, in 1635, 
was made ca]|)tain. He served for several years m the East 
f Indies, and m 1645 was appointed rear-admiral. In 1647 
he attacked and sunk off Sallee an. Algerine squadron. In 
1652 he W'as employed in the war against England, and 
while accompanying a large convoy of inerchantmoii he met 
the English lleet off Plymouth. The combat was not deci- 
sive, but Ruyter succeeded in saving his convoy. In 1653 
he commanded a division, under Van Tromp, and was 
belKtcn by Blake, but he had afterwards an advantage over 
the Engliah near the Goodwin Sands. In 1655 he was sent 
to the Mediterranean to chastise the pirates of Algiers and 
Tunis. In 1650, being sent by the States-General to the 
assistance of Denmark against Sweden, lie defeated the 
Swedish fleet, as a reward for which the king of Denmark 
gave him a title of nobility with a pension,. In 1665 be 
fought against Prince Rupert of England with no decisive 
result, and in July of tlio folloNving year he was beaten by 


the English. In June, 1667, he entered the Thatneaas far as 
the Medway, anti destroyed the shipping at Shcerlf^s. In 
167],^ war having broken out between France and Holland, 
Ruyter hod the command of the Dutch fleet wbieh was to 
oppose the French and iho English be fought several battles 
in the Channel arid the ‘Oermfe Ocean, without. any. im- 
portant result. In 1675 he was sent to the Meditcrraiimi, 
and fought a desperate battle with the French admiial Pq- 
quosne, off the eastern coast of Sicily, in whicli his licet was 
worsted and Ruyter had both his leg.s shafleicd. . He 
effected a retreat into the pprt of Svracusp, where he duMl 
of his wounds, in April, 1676. • A Milendid .monument was 
raised to him at Amsterdam, and G, Brandt wrote his Life, 
which was translated into French, Atnsierdam, fol., 1600. 
Even Louis XIV. expressed sorrow on hearing of his death, 
saying that * he could not help rcgrotlipg lho loss of a great 
man. although an enemy.’ 

RYAN. LOCII. [WigtoJishiiikO 

RYBINSK, in the government of Ytiroslaw, at the con- 
tliicnco of the Rybinka and the Volga, though a small town 
with only 3*200 inhabitants, is a place of considerable im- 
portance. It is as it were the central point of the inland 
trade and inland navigation of Russia, because it is hero 
that the goods arc generally transferred from the large 
Volga vessels to the smaller craft wnlch arc to convey them 
by the rivers and canals connected with the Volga. In one 
year 1760 large vessels have brought goods to the value of 
30 millions of rubles, and above 6000 small vessels have 
[ conveyed these and other goods (to the amount, in all, of 56 
millions of rubles) to St. Petersburg. The number of 
strangers who visit Rybinsk in the summer Is very great. 

RYCAUT, or RICAUT, SIR PAUL, v>as1he tenth son 
of Sir Peter R}caut, a merchant of London. The dale of 
his bIFth IS unknown, but he took his bachelor’s degree in 
1650, at Cambridge. In 1661 he attended tlio carj of Wiii- 
cdielsea as secretary, when that nobleman went out a^ am- 
bassador extraordinary to Constantinople. During ibui 
embassy, whic.h lasted eight years, he made himself ac- 
quainted with the manners, customs, and religion of the 
Turks, and published the ‘Capitulations, Articles of Peace, 
&e., concluded between England and the Porto in 1663,* 
and also ‘ Tbe Present Slate of the Ottoman Empire, in 
Three Books, contuining the Maxims of the Turkish relit ie, 
their Religion, and Military Discipline, illustrated with 
Figures,* London, 1668, 167U, fol. Ho was afterwards ap- 
pointed consul at Smyrna, which situation ho held during 
eleven } ears, and exerted himself diligently in extending 
the commerce of England with the Levant. 

On his iclurn to England, Ryeaut employed himself 
chiefly in literary occupations. He published ‘The present 
Stale of the Greek and Armenian (Churches, Anno (Jliristi 
1678,* London, 1080, fol., and u * History of the Turkisli Em- 
pire from 1623 to 1677,* London, 1680, fol,, which is a con- 
liuualion of Knollys’s ‘ History of the Turks,* and coiitain.s 
much information concerning the political resources of ibe 
Turkish empire and the manners of the Tnrk.«. It bus 
b^en translated into almost all the languages of modem 
Europe, and has been several tipaes reprinted. 

In 1685 the oarl of Clarendon, then lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, appointed Ryeaut secretary of the provinces of 
Leinster and Connaught, and James IL created him a privy 
councillor of Ireland, a judge of the Court of Admiralty, and 
a knight. The Revolution of 1688 i^priyed. him of all his 
employments, but in 1600 he^^.wpr ipppiiUed resident to 
the lianse Towns ; be then went reside on the Conti- 
nent, and remained there till 170.0, he returned to 

Englaujl for the benefit of bis healtli, wfld died qp tji^e IGth 
December in the same year. • > 

Ryeaut was a member of the Royal Soeiety of London, 
and, in addition to high character as a diplontatiftt, was 
celobrated for his knowledge of tbe learned langu|^eesapd of 
the modern Greek, the Turkiah^Italian, Spa^ht^aiia French. 

Besides the works already mehUoned, Hjfcaut published 
a ‘History of the Turks fVom.the year 1675 to 1679,’ Lon- 
don, 1 700, folio ; an English translation of Carcilasso do la 
Vega’s * Royal Commentaries of Peru,* London, 16 W, fob ; 
an English translation of Platina's ‘Histojry of .th€r.ypoi>^,* 
London, 1685. fbl. ; and an English translation qf ,‘El Cri- 
tieon,’ of Baltasar Gracian, London, 1681, folio, 
i '^RYE, a parltainoDtai:y hqrqugb, a seapoi;t tpwn, and a 
I member of- the Cinque* Porti^ tt<Stualcd ppdft an eminence 
I at the south-eastern cornet or the county of Sussex, and 
I 63 miles south-east from London. It is hounded on the east 
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by, th^ rivet RgtUer, the channel of which was Suddenly di- tortuous oour^ of the channel. The shinp;hi or stono beach 
verfed from Rotjnney by the teropit^t that overwhelnieti Old which extends on both sides of iho harb.^uv’a has 

Wiiich«|1sea in Ibo year anjiou south and west by accumulated at the entrance^ owing to the winds either Vioni 
therivc^TiUingham,,.wili<^,bav»^^ tecjeiyed the waters of iho westward or eastward of south, and forms banks on 
th^" Bride ii]pniediate1y.hlioy0,the t 9 wn. joins the Rotber at each side (according to the provalcnco of the wind), which 
Rye : the )m|tcd ^tfetu^'^ters the sea about a mile and a in combination with sand, shut out the sea and render the 
half bclo^ the fofms Old Rye harbour, chamiei crooked and uncertain. The chief trade consists in 

Ryo is sUpj^eil , Ip .be, the Novus Porlus of Plolethy. the export of hops, bark, and wool, and in the iinijort of 
The derivoUli^'o/ Us i^me is variously staled: Camden coals, corn, timber, and Dutch produce. Lime is also burnt 
derives it frorti RiW, Norman (R/na, Lat., a bank ) ; Jeakes, near the town from chalk brought from Beachy Ileiul, and 
from the British ttky w Saxon Wiee^ a ford ; and the posi- ship-building is successfully carried on. 
tion of the town rpmer years seems to favour the fetter Rye has never received a charter. It is a corporation by 
opiuioDr ThqekHiestautheuiio record of Rye is of the year prescription. The town is not divided into wards. The 
893, when thl Danes, under the pirate Hoatinges, cffccled a council consists of four aldeiinen, and twelve councillors; 
landing near this town, and afterwards took Appuldore. the style is ‘the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the 
Edward the Cbpfe'ssor gave thd town to the abbot and antiont town of R>e.* (5 and G Wna. IV., c. 76.) Thejuris- 
monks of Fcscathp in Nohnandy ; but Henry III., in the diction extend.s over nearly one-half of the parish of Rye, 
ftfiy-flfst year of his reign (1267), resumed possession of it comprehending 1078 acres out of 2475. Tue mayor and 
for the better defepce of the kingdom by maritimo operations, aldermen, assisted by a recorder, hold courts of sessions and 
and granted to the monastery in exchange the manors of general gaol delivery fur all offences, and a court of record 
Clulcenham (Cheltenham) and Sclover in Gloucestershire, for all actions real, personal, and mixed; they ha\e also 
with lands in Lincolnshire. The town is not mentioned in a summary jurisdiction for debts below 40s. 

* Dome.sday,^ but it was doubtless included in the hundred Rye returned two members to parliament from 42 Edw. 
of Ohoslinges, in which it ‘is locally situated, and probably III., till 2 Win. IV., c. 45, when it was placed in scbc- 
formed part of the manor of Rameslie. In the reign of dule B, since which, in uonj unction with Winchclsea and si.x 
Stephen, .William d’lprcs, earl of Kent, erected a tower rural parishes, it has returned one member. Rye is one of 
or small castle on an euiineneo which coiumaiids the rivers the two antient towns added to the Cincpie Ports before the 
at their junction, which Ls still standing. It was purchased reign of John, and described as ‘ nobilioia membra (juinque 
by the corporation, 10 Henry VII., and is now'' used as a portuum.' [Cinqitk Ports.] 

gtiol ; immediately h^low it is a modern battery for eighteen The town is pleasantly situated on the northern and 
guns. This single easllo being thought insuiricient for the eastern slopes of a bill, and consists of (hreo principal 
defence of the town, Edward III. caused it to bo walled on streets running parallel to the sea, intersected by cross 
the north and west sides, the naiurul abruptness of the streets, Init the houses arc irregularly built. The town-hall 
n.itivc rock, at that time washed by the sea, being considered is a neat brick building supported on arches, with a markeN 
a .siitncicnt protection on tlio east and west. There were place beneath. The markct-da)s are Wednesdajs for corn, 
origmally three gates, bt»sidcs a small postern-gato. The vegetables, fish, &c. ; and Saturdays for vegetables, fish, 
eastern or land gate, the only one still preserved, has a and meat. Every alternate Wednesday there is a market 
handsome Gothic arch, Hanked on each side by a round for fal slock well siippired. Hye is within the diocese of 
lower. The town was burnt by the French in the 1st Chichester; the church, dedicated to St. Mary, dcseribett 
Richard H. (1377), when the greater portion of the town and by Jeakes as ' the goodliest edifice of the kind in the coun- 
the bc'auliful church were reduced to ashes ; and again in tics of Sussex or Kent, the cathedrals excepted,' has been 
25 lleiiiy VI, (1447), when the old records perished. After patched and altered so as to spoil the general effect. The 
those attacks of the enemy, the town in the next century southern chancel, once a chapel dedicated to St. Clare, is 
suffered severely from pestilence. In 15 14 there were 462 used a.s a school-room, ami iho northern, fonncrly tho' 
pei-sous buried; in 1563 uo less than 765 died, of whom chauntryof St. Nicholas, is blocked out from the body of^ 
there were buried in August 105, in Sopteinbcr 2U0, and in the church. The living is a vicarage, with an average net * 
Otobor UiS, qr 5C 3 persons in three months; and again, in commuted income of 410/. The population of the entire 
I5S0, 502 ])ersoii.s died, the majority of whom wore carried parish, in IciJl, was 3715, and Ino number of inbabiltd 
otr ill the humiiicr mouths by the plague. In 1572 Rye houses 6S0. There are two schools, roeenlly united: one 
beearui! aii asylum fijr the Ilugiieiiots, wlio wore driven a free grammar-school, erected in J636, by Thomas Pea- 
IVoin their homes by Catherine de’ Medici. On the 2‘2ad cock, gent., one of the jurars, and endowed with the sum of 
November, 1572, there were 641 strangers in the town, and 32/. annually ; and the other, for poor children, founded and 
the arrivals continued to increase till 1582, when the Fiencli endowed In James Sauiulors, Esq., in 1708, with a rent- 
Piiitestant inhabitants in Rye were 1534: they remained at cliargc, now producing 116/. 10.y. per annum. 

Rye till the latter part of the reign of James 1., when they (Ilovsfield’s Histonj of Sussex, 4to, 1835 ; Stockdale's 
or I heir descendants re-embarked for France. Sketch of Hastinf^s, &c. ,* Burrell MSS.; Lansdowiie 

The condition of Rye%is mainly depended upon its liar- MSS. ; Parliamcnlary Papers, &c.; 
hour. In tlw sixteenth century the harbour was nearly * RYE is a plant of the lamdy of the Oramineae,and bears 
choked up: an act W'as passed (2 Edw. VI.) (1548) for naked seeds on a Hat car furni.shed with awns like barloy. 
nmending the haveiii, yet it was not till the storm of 1 570 re- The ^traw is solid, the internal part being filled wiih a pitJi, 
opened it that the liarbour was navigable for trading ve.s- wliieli, if it- causes it to be infei ior a.s fodder, makes it more 
scis. The however continued to recede, so that in valuable for litter, and particularly for lhalclung. The value 
1607 the inefficiency of iho port was the cause of great of the straw is often nearly equal to that of the grain. Rye 
complaint. During Hhe whole of that century the .sea grows on poor light soils which are altogether unfit for 
receded, and the baf of Beach accumulated at the entrance, wheat, and hence tracts of light sands are often denomi- 
tiU, in 1 750, nil hopci of improving the old harbour being nated rye-lands. On these soils this grain is far more pio- 
abandoned, it ^was'dotermined to form a new nioulh by fitablo than wheat, which can only lie raised there at a 
a canal hinntHjg directly south into the sea; this work great expense of marling and manuring. The value of rye 
was prosecuted at a gyeat oxpeode till 1778, when the in those countries where it forms a considerable portion of^ 
new li^rhbuf was found to be a complete failure, and was the food of the labouring classes, is from two-thirds to 
abaddqttcfdi/'ilid old hdrbour Was once more resorted to, three-fourths of that of wheat. From experiments made to 
and stnpVOved; A' wooden pier of piles ascertain the quantities of nutritious matter inrye and wheat, 

has Keen od^^cted on the 'eastern sale, and embankments Tliaer states their real comparative value to be as 64 to 
TmVe Ircelftlifimn up on the western side, leaving an inter- 71. It was formerly raised in considerable quantities m 
mediate cnfrahbb lSff feet in width. The average rise of England, cither alone or mixed with wlieat, and was 
spviiig-tidcs irahput'iy fiiet, and of neap-tides from 9 to 12 then called tneslin, from the old Frohoh word mesle, 
feet ikt rite yier^l^id, *^d4t the Kfl in the bay is 22 feet, which means mixed. The meslin when ground produced a 
AiJt,owNrater thcl^ harbour fe i?ry. The deptli of the channel very wholesome and palatable household bread, and it 
up Vho riVfer dc6reftses grodukltY to ttie loam, where there b was thought advantageous to sow the two sorts together, 
14 feet of water at kpri]|%i^^/bul daring neaps selibm from the notion that if either faited there would still 
more thah 9 feet? The a>pf^ the bay to the be a crop of the other. This however was an error. No 

trance of tl*e labour is yery fhtvfeale and difRcult, espe^ doubt the wheat would often fail on inferior soils when the 
ciaily for sailing Vessels, owing to fto- sand-banks and the rye would thrive ; but the reverse was seldom or never the 
P.C., No:i«66. ^ ‘ VoL.XX.--2 0 
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case; ancil besides the rye conics to maturity at least a fort- 
lught before tho ivhcat. If the sq^I il'capabldof bearing a 
modeettfoctfop of wheat, it would be much more advantageous 
to. So)y otic portion of a field with rye and another with 
wheat ; and if mealiu brotui is desired, tho two grains may 
^^mixed iu any. retired proportion. Excellent bread is 
made of two .parts of wheat and one of rye ground together, 
.%ith only, tlm coarse bran sifted out. Kyo is at present 
raised in very small quantities in England. Dy e^framining 
the averages taken for tlie purpo.se of regulating the duly on 
the importation of corn, the quantity of rye sold is insig- 
nificant compared wiili that of other grain. Except at the 
time when it is sown for tho purpose of alfording green. food 
for sheep and horses in spring, tliero is no demand for rye in 
the markets. In' tho Return now before us, made January 
tJ, 1S4J, for the preceding week, the quantity of wheat sold 
is slaUfd to be 08,090 quarters, and of ry'e only 258; and 
while the average price of wheat was 3/. iJ. Od., ami barley 
1/. 13ff. ftd., that of rye was only U. 12«. 6rf., which is much 
below its comparative value, according to Timor's oxpori- 
nients, either to make bread of its flour or to distil a spirit 
from if. 

Rye is extensively cultivated on the Continent, especially 
in the Netherlands, where it is llic chief grain from whicli 
tho spirit conirwonly called Hollaiid.s i.s distilled, winch is 
fiavoured with juniper, in Dutch called Gendt:er, whence the 
imine of geneva and its contraction gin. When malted it 
makes excellent beer, one bushel of rye malt being equal to 
at least one and a quarter of barley malt. The cultivation of 
rye is very simple ; it is usually si»wn after wheat, where the 
soil is light and rich, or after turnips and potatoes, in those 
.soils which are not strong enough for wheat. As it Is ripe m 
June or July, turnips are often sown immcJialcIy after; and 
hv the manure produced by lhe.->o. us well as tlicir cfiect on 
the soil, a second crop of lyo can be ohlained the ensuing 
your. This i.s no doubt coiitiary to all sound theory; but 
such is the uractice in Flanders, and they do not find that 
ihoir crops diminish in consequence. 

In England rye is mostly sown as a green crop, and when 
fed off early in spring with sheep, the land is invigorated, and 
will bear excellent potatoes or turnips the same year. This 
practice cannot be sulllcieiitly recornmeiided; nnd if the rye 
IS sown very early in autumn, it may bo fed oft’ in October 
and November, when sheep-feed is beginning to fail and the 
turnips have not yet attained their full size, without an) 

* detriment to tho succeeding spring produce. 

Winter barley and winter oals have been suhsiituted for 
rye as spring fodder by some farmer^.; but on laud of mode- 
rate quality n e is geneially preferred, li bears the severest 
winters, which is not llic case wuli barley or oals. The rye 
which has been fed off vorv early may be allowed to remain 
for seed.Avbieli it will produce more or less abundanlly, ac- 
eording as it has been fed otf earlier or later. 

The preparation of the land for rye is tlie same as for 
wheat, except that in very light soils no more ploughiugs i 
are required limn will clear the ground of weeds. If rye is 
sown after harvest, one ploughing only is usually given. It I 
will thrive upon rich wheat soils, as well as upon lighter, 
and, as it throwa out numerous stems in rich land, it ‘is the 
more profitable as fodder, although tlie crop of grain might 
not be so abundant when the plants are loo much crowded. 
To have as much green food as po.sbiblo, llie.iyc is always 
aown broadcast, lliroo bushels at least to an acre ; some 
sow a sack, and with advantage. It is also usually sown 
amongst winter tares, which llie stems of the rye help to 
keep up from the ground : half a bushel of rye to three 
buslieUof tares is a fair proportion ; some farmers sow wheat 
instead of rye, os being stronger in the stem, hut besides 
lits being more expensive, it does not shout so early as rye, 
nor is it so' much stronger in the green stem, as is supposed. 
Oats are invariably sown amongst spring lares, and answer 
the purpose well. 

TnetW is a variety of rye mentioned by continental authors 
by the- naino of SciglB de la St. Jean, or St. John'8*day rye, 
because Jt growii, so rapidly that, if sown about St John’s 
OajF(24thf June), It will be fit to mow green by the middle 
of September, and in favourable seasons may be fed oft’ 
agaiiv in Nevember, without preventing its giving ample 
feed in spring, -apwi a good crop of grain at the next harvest. 

It might bo ailvantag^jous to intreduce this variety into 
England, if it :bo not already knowm There » no^oulit . 
that there ai*e varieties of the same kind of plants which ' 
have a much more vigorous vegetation than those commonly 


cuUiyated; wnd .the introduction of them where they are 
not known is ah important benefit to agnculliire. The 
oplebra^' agriculturist Du Haihel du Moficcaii mentions 
an iiidividiual who had ohtainedi from' one sowing, five 
abundant cuts of green rye for oallle^n two years* ony 
greep plant is cut (^wnfbefoiiyibe fruetinihttioh is com- 
pleted, it will in gonem throw out fresh; stems ; ahd in 
very rich soils its blossoming may thus be'.cqniihually re- 
tarded, until the roots become toq weak^to succe^ive 


harvest, it may be expeditioqsly ,g||||tiyatO(i by means of a 
strong scarifier, such as that lalely iiivenM by Mr. Biddd. 
or some similar instrument, which opens the !»oil several 
inches deep, without turning, it. over; and rye may bo 
sown immediately, without using the plough. , Tliis is *ui 
immense saving of time and labour, as four or at most 
.six horses will completely slir ten acres of land in a day, 
which may thus bo immediately sown before tibe wheat 
is out of iho field, or fit to bo carried* A week 'guined 
in tho time of sowing may make all the diifcrence be* 
tween (i crop which can bo eaten off before winter, ^and 
one which will only he fit for Iho sheep in tho succcwl- 
iiig spring. The weeds which may spring up with the 
rye will oilher be choked by its luxuriance,, qr at all events 
will never shed their seeds, being mown or off wiUi the 
rye, and the roots ploughed in the next year. Tlie large 
perennial roots will thus be more easily taken out by the 
liurrows, and all the annual weeds will he destroyed. 

Although the value of rye ns a green crop is fully ad- 
mitted in England, very little is grown for food or dis- 
tillation, yet on somo poor soils, where wlicat ml barley 
aro now often sown with a very poor fefiirti, arid at u 
great expense of manure, rye and buckwheat would give 
a much greater clear profit, and would require mueli less 
manuring: and where there are not ready means of im- 
proving the soil by claying or marling, llic euUivatioii of 
rye would be found most advantageous ; and, by o» 
sheep, very poor sandy soils might thus be made profitable. 

Rye is subjoet to most of the diseases which attack the 
))lants pf the family of the Gramines), such as rust, mildew, 
burnt oar, and smut-ball. These diseases are described in the 
article Whkat. But there is one remarkable dUease, wbieli, 
although sometimes found in whoat, is inucli more com- 
monly obsi^uvcd in rye. It is called the ergot, the Fiencli 
name of a cock’s spur, which the diseased grain resembles 
in shape. [EmiOTj By somo perversion uL the vital func- 
tions of the plant, the embryo or germen, instead of growing 
into a regular seed filled with farina, shoots out along black 
fungus-like substance, several limes the length of a common 
.seed, which rises above the chafl’, and has the appearance of 
a slender pyramid, slightly bont on one side. This substance 
is soft, and easily breken or cut, and is uniform in ii.s inter- 
nal texture, without any husk or skin over it. If it wore 
merely the loss of the grain of which the ergot takes the place, 
the niLscbief occasioned by this disease would he cornpam- 
lively tritling, but this fungus, when taken internally, mixo<l 
Aviih the rye Hour converted into bread, has a most pow'erful 
and deleterious effect on the animal/ramo. When taken in 
any considerable quantity, it produces the most dreadfhl dis- 
eases. This was first observed in France, where a great 
scarcity from tho failure of llie crops, accompanied with a 
more than usual production of the ergot in rye, obliged the 
poorer inhabitants of certain distriem &^make Vf^d from 
diseased rye. The consequencoi^ijiir^harrid b^hiild; 
thciir hmbs rotted and separated the trunk before 
death relieved them from Ihoir iwhllr^ Thp. igtiarant 
ascribed it to witchcrail,but experiments mado on' animals 
by feeding them on ergoUed rye, soon shewed tho real cttusp, 
A similar effect is recorded, and OUppoeod'^abave^beou pro- 
duced by the oreot of wHeat. on fainily in the ^^sh of 
Wattisbam,. Suffolk, in qf wti$cb an account appeared 


mei tjonrf b/ Proftww Bbfulow, of.€tabibri,d^ in a paper 
on the dttow*. rf ^f^;RoyaI 

AgneuUural Sometv at Rnolaiid* /m, ' i: ... 


AgneuHural BngJwtf <fol. a„ ;i, page 17 ). 

The exuaorf.naiy efeeto oC Ae^gotsfitye' jiw^rfda it 
the robjeet of atiparuiwota in iH«dioioe«' ofld mm’ been 
found oxtrMDoly aaeful in cortaiaf; oases, «r-f«r^lcd la- 
bw. It IS MM^nently beqoiue a« twipleof wwnciec as 
odrug^andtmMrtod fitoro 4be ConMBo;^vi|!y«tt>aiieQtivc 
ub^ation;of •ircuma(an(<es..ttbudi ^iseoso 

la tho. rye, it might Iw profitably .to cuitivoito tho plaiit jxA 
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t>ressl )2 for the ergot it produces; The seed which grows on 
the sumo cOT'Vitn the erg0t inrgtif be selected for seed, and 
u cold wet ^oil, %ith ati uhgetiial aspect, might be cboscii as 
rngstniiely to perpetaald’ the disca^. The ergot is sdld by 
druggists atXrom tenlo twenty sliillingg per ounce, so that, 
if out V apoJmdpir OTgof<i(fuId be ddl tolled, it would be worth 
moro^thari the p^uo^ in sound grdin of an acre of the best 
hud. At it MX well repay the trouble of pick- 

lug out the erfbt from the rye, where it is infected, and it is 
cuNily discovered, before reaping, from its prominence and 
black colour. ‘ , . 

R YJt'QUA$S^;sotl^m^ called Bay^Grass, is one of the 
inoMt coinirnon of the artiflcial grasses ; it is of the family of 
ilio (jh’Mineiff af the jgfenus Jjdium. There are several 
furie ties,' some tirmual and others perennial, some producing 
a strong juic^ grass, and ' others a small diminutive plant. 
ThefSe' varieties arise chroffy from difference of soil, climate, 
and cultivation. In the convertible system of husbandry, 
jye-grass performs a vcfiy essential part, especially the 
jiereimial sort, which;' miked' with different varieties of 
clover and other gmss-seerfs, produces a rich and <doso her- 
bage;' which may be cither mown for hay or depastured. In 
tins coprso of or three years the land is so much re- 
cruited by the extention of the roots, and by the dung and 
urine of the' animals, that, without dung from the yard, it 
will produce^oiio or two very good crops. When clover is 
sown to retnoin only one year, the unmial variety of rje- 
grasss is fre(jaeh(ly sown with it. It adds to the weight of 
iho hay, ana (he stems of the rye- grass are a good corrective 
to the jriebness of the clover, when they are given to horses 
in a greiMi state ; but when the hay is intended for the t.on- 
tl.m markeVor that any of the great mercantile towns, 
iho tradesmen and carmen prefer tlie pure clover hay, 
thinking it more nutritious. Some farmers also who culli- 
A.iio their land on the Norfolk system, have a prejudice 
auainst ryc-gi*as.s, as being unfavourable to the succeeding 
Cl op of wheal. Accordingly, when they have a layer of 
ryo-gra.'*s, instead of clover (because the clover, having been 
loo ofttin repeated, fails in the end), they often take peas or 
hi?fins holweon the rye-grass and the wheat. This accords 
with theory ; for when the rye-grass completes its fructifica- 
tion, even if the seed is not ripe, it has a deteriorating effect 
Dll the soil similar to that of a white crop, and therefore a 
leguminous crop should succeed it. Many farmers, without 
being able to give any reason, assert, from experience alone, 
thill, wheat taken after rye*grass is more subject to accident 
or i'ailurO than after red plover. This is not the case when 
tliQ rye-grass has been depastured, but in the convertible 
system generally adopted in Scotland oats arc usually 
sown when tho grass is broken up, because an abundant 
crop is obtained on a single ploughing ; and the land re- 
({nhes stirring to produce a good crop of wheat, which is 
twlvoii in preference after beans or early turnips. 

Different varieties of rye-grass have been recommended at 
various times; one which goes by the name of Paccy's rye- 
grass has kept its reputation us a perennial grass for a long 
tunc. Tho yfa/w/e well known in the South of 

Franco, in Switaerlurid, and in Germany, is a native of Lom- 
bardy, where it groWs most luxuriantly and rapidly by 
means of irrigation. There is no grass which so soon forms 
a water-meadow. It has been brought into notice in Eng- 
land within a few years, !n consequence of small parcels of 
the seed having ^en brought over by individuals who ad- 
mired its quatitiei^' iand it has borne |ho cold and wet win- 
teis of B^irdih'' botCqr tUan might have been expected. On 
rirli nioist land it pows most rapidly and luxuriantly. It 
will l^ar Several emtings in a season. The writer of this 
article has bad two parfectcrops of seed from the same plants 
ill one ytiaV,tlm first in June and the second in October, both 
peiTee% >ip^ bad Itoavy* Those who have paid attention to 
the'i}b#vatidn rye^grass thiflk highly of it. This grass 

spring than any other grass, 
and is so thn^( i^lilh^by cattle, that they scarcely allow a 
single; A amaU^spaoe hi a layer being 
sown Wlth 'ltatiah'^ryihgl^s,,!^ Iw distingusahed in the 
pasture fts sOberidv gretie^ colour and its very close pile ; 
and tli6 caltU lAll he found there, as long «uf tnero 

is the lealt bf^ 1% may be mlvantag^usly sown 

in hutumn whh •inoarpatuin, and together 

they wilVgm much isiirly pttsn fiM in spring. It may be 
a qUesImh, whothci:,4hiS.iS|Hsife^hlotO^UoW^^ but it 
affords C variety, ktfd oti solace bOila may pf^uce earlier and 
dbniiAant feed for Iambs* ' When' Italian ryO'grasa is 


sowti’by Itself and allowed to go to seed, it becomes %\n 
after the fir.st year, from many of the plants dying off : it mav 
therefore be prudent to mix some other kinds of grasses with 
it, which Avlll supply its place where it is worn out. it is a 
most excellent practice to sow Italian ryo-gra«is on old mea- 
dows and pasture®, at tho time when they arc recruited witli 
compost or earth. If they are well harrowed or scarified, 
and tho rye-grass be sown before the roller goes over them* 
the succeeding crop of hay will be much increased in quan- 
tity and impioved in quality. On water-meadows, which 
require renovation, this grass is invaluable, being early, 
rapid in growth, and very abundant when irrigated. \Vo 
have seen hay made in July from a iiewdy made wattM-*- 
meodow sown with Italian rye-grass in Murcli. Ihis was at 
Ml*. De rVllcnberg, at Hofwyl, near Borne, in Switzerland. 
Mr.J. Rodwell,.gl Aldcrton Hall, near Woodbridge, in' Suf- 
folk, culthates tho Italian rye-grass for seed to a lm*ge extent, 
and with ureal success. , <■ 

RYK-HOUSE PLOT. [Russkll, LokoWmI . 

RYE, SPURRED. fERGCvr.] , . 

RYMKR, THOMAS, the learned editor of the great 
cullcciion of documents relating to the tnuisaelions of Eng- 
land w’lth foreign powers, populaily known os ‘Rymer’s 
Fojdcra,* was one of many sons of Ralph Rymer, of the 
neighbourhood of Northallerton, who had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the Royalists in the Commonwealth times in 
his oflice of Sequestrator, and becoming implicalod in the 
northern insurrection of K)63, was thereupon executcfl. 
Thomas was born in 1G38 or 16.39, and educated under an 
excellent schoolmaster at the grammar-school of Northaller- 
ton, where he was class-fellow with the learned Dr. George 
Hickes. Ho was removed to Sidney (.Jollege, Cambridge, 
and was entered of Gray’s Inn in 1666. 

He ilocsnot appear to have attained any emiiicnco in the 
law. He rather devoted himself to polite literature, till he 
was named the historiograplier royal, and appointed editor 
of the ‘ Fdidera.’ Ilis first publication is a play, published in 
1677, entitled ‘Edgar, or the English Monarch.* This was 
followed in the next year by his letter to Fleetwood Shep- 
herd, ‘The Tragedies of the Last Age considered and exa- 
mined by the Practice of the Antieiits and by the Common 
Sense of all Ages.* In 1683 appeared his translation of tlm 
Life of Nicins, by Plutarch, whicli is found in the collection 
of the ‘ Lives translated into English by severul Hands.' In 
16H4 be published a tract on the antiquity, power, and de- 
cay of Purl lament, which was reprinted in 17L4,on occasion 
of the expulsion of Richard Steele, Esq., the member for 
Stockbridge. In 1693 he published ‘ A short View of Tra- 
gedy ; Its Original Excellency and Corruption : with some 
Relied ions on Shakespear and other practitioners for the 
Stage.’ This is the work in wliioh he attacks some of 
Shukspere's tragedies in a manner ludicrously absurd. In 
1694 appeared liis translation ofMons. Rap in’s ‘ Reflections 
on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie.’ There are other minor 
tracts by lum, among which is probably to bo reckoned the 
‘ Life of Thomas Hobbes,’ printed 'iipud Elcutherium Angli- 
ciun sub signo Veritatis, 1681.* 

On December 23, 1692, he was made historiographer 
royal, a post winch had been held by Shadwcll and Dryden. 
The salary was 200/. per annum. Tlioi'e was at that time a 
scheme for publisliing a corpus of the documents which 
remain connected with tlio transactions between England 
and other states.' It was intended that it should be a large 
and comprehensive work, honourable to the English nation, 
and useful to the historical inquirers, not only of England 
but of all other countries. Tho patrons of this magnificent 
design were Montagu, who was afterwards earl of Halifax, 
and Lord Somers. The execution of it was committed to 
Rymer. Ilis duties were twofold; first, to collect the instru<^ 
ments themselves, which were to be found chiefly in the 
chronicles and in the depositaries of public records, particu- 
larly Ibo Tower of London and tho Chapter-House Wost- 
minster ; secondly, to print accui-atc copies of them: Tho 
first volume appeared in 1703, and if Was followed byotliors 
in quick succession, the later volumes being carried through 
the press by Sanderson, who had assisted Hymcr ahnost 
from the beginning. 

The work did not disappoint the expectations of Ibo pub- 
lic. It entirely changed the face of the histories of our. own 
country, as may be 'seen by Repin’s Jlistor;)', and it was 
haileft with great satisfaction by all tho historical writers of 
Europe. 

Large as the woflt was, there have been three editions of 
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it. A fourth was uiulcitakoii by the Commissioners on the 
Public Records, in which it was proposed to incorporate other 
documents, wliich had been discovered since the time of 
ttymer. This edition extends only to the close of the reign 
of Rdwaid III. 

There are in the British Museum a great number of tran- 
scripts of documents made under Rymer’s direction not 
used in his work. 

Notwithstanding his appointment of historiographer, and 
whatever remuneration be might receive for his labours ou 
the ‘ Faidcra/ Rymer became exceedingly poor in tlie latter 
part of his life, and died Decomhor 14, 1714, in Arundel 
Street, in the Strand, and was buried in the church of St. 
Clement Danes. 

RYNCIL'KA. [ScoLOPACin.®.] 

RYNCHOPS, the nnme assigned byLiniireus to a gciuis 
of aquatic palmipede birds. The word would be more ror- 
reetlv wriiion Rhytichnfps (fvyxo^)^ and indeed is so spelled by 
most ornithologists ; but the word stands in the last edition 
of the SyatPina iVa/ww, published by Linnieus, as it appears 
at the head of this article, and the genus is arranged at the 
end of ihoAnsereSt coming immediately after Slcrfta, whidi 
last is preceded by Lanis^ 

Latham placed the form among the Ihhnipedes with short 
feet; and Lacepbde, in the first subdivision of the first divi- 
sion of bis second subclass, which last consists of those birds 
\vhich have the lower parts of the leg denuded of feathers, 
or many toes united by a wide membrane. Rynchops 
appears in his twenty-fourth onlcr, containing the web- 
footed birds which have the bill straight and compressed, 
immediatuly before the Divers iUrinator, ColymhuSs &c.). 

M. Dumeril arranged it among his family Loffffippnnrs, 
or MacroptereSf in the order Dilmipedes. liliger also plar<‘s 
it among his Longipennes (in company with Stermi and 
Larus\ in his order Nataiores. 

Cuvier places it also among the Longiponnrs (order Pal- 
mipedes\ immediately after the Terns and NoddiC'*. 

M. Vieillot gives it a position aipoiig the fourth family 
{Pelagians) of bis first Xr'weiTeleopodcs) of his order Nata- 
tores. * 

In M. Tcmminck’s method it appears in the onlcr Palmi- 
jTCdes, near the Terns and Gulls. 

Mr. Vigors observes that Phaeton [Tropic Biro], which 
belongs to the l\lecanidce, bears a considerable resemblance 
in general appoarance and habits to the Sterna of Linnieus; 
and he enters the family of Laridru by means of the last- 
mentioned genus, with which, he remarks, Rynchops most 
intimately accords in habits and external chiuacters, not- 
withstanding the dissimilitude of the bill. 

M. Latreille places the genus next to the Terns and 
No^idics, nt the end of the Longipennes, the third family of 
his Palmipedes. 

The Prince of Canino arranges the form at the head of 
his family Longipennes, in the order Anseres, inimedratcly 
before Sterna {Specchio Cmnparativn), lu the Birds of 
Europe and North America he makes Rhyncopsinre the 
first subfamily of the Laridee, and places it immediately 
preceding the Slernina*. One genus only {Rhyncojis) be- 
ioiiga to the Rhyncopsinrv. 

Mr. Swainson {Classification of Birds) makes Ri/nchops 
a subgenus of Sterna, which last he places at the head of 
the family Laridce, and he arranges Rynchops between the 
subgenora Phaeton txid Gavia, 

Mr. G. H. Gray {List of ike Genera of Birds) arranges 
Rhyncopsinev, with its single genus Rhyncops, as the third 
subfamily of the Laridce, placing it between the subfamilies 
LS'inoi and Sterninm. 

Genetic Ch^^racter. — Bill longer than the head, straight 
or nearly so, compressed, and in form resembling the blade 
of a knife, ttunoated, and with the appearance of having been 
broken at the point; upper mandible much shorter than the 
lower, and with a groove into which the lower mandible is 
received ; nostrils marginal, median. Feet moderately long, 
slender. Winss yer^leng ; the first quills longest. 

The extraotidtnary structure of the bill in this bird imme- 
diately fixes the attention. In appearance it looks, at first 
sight, worn, or imperfect organ: in reality it is an in- 

.strumenlTof the nicest adjustment as applicable to the pur- 
poser wbioh to execute. Buffon, as was too freciueiitly 
his wont, condemns an organisation which he did not un- 
derstand and ipdeed could never have accurately examined* 

' The bird named Bec en-ci^am (Scissor-bill)/ says this 
elu(^uont but hasty writer^ * con neither bite on aide of 


-the bill nor pick up anything before it, nor peck foi*wards, 
its bill being composed of twp excessively unequal piece.s ; 
the lower mandible, which is elqngateil *and project in g 
(avanceo) beyond all proportion, much exceeds iho' upper 
mandible, which only falls upon it Hkc a razor on its bari. 
In order to reach anythioftund seize it with jieWSefectivo an 
organ, the bird is reducodto skim tho surface of the sea as 
it files, and to plough it Xvith the lower the bill 

plunged in the water seas to thatch the fish einow and lift 
it as the bird paftses. It is from th^ ^et^nege, or rather from 
this necessary and painful (p^iubfe) exorcise, the oivlv one 
which could enable it to live, Uwt tl^ bird has received the 
name of Coupeun d'eau (cut- amulet) from sou>e ohaer\cr.s 
whilst the name of Scissor-bill has been intandod to point 
out the manner in which the two unequid mi^idihles of its 
hill fall one upon the other ; of these, the lower, hollowed 
into a gutter with two elevated trenchant edges, raceivos 
tliu upper, which is fashioned like a blade (lame)/ Bulfoii 
then quotes Ray in proof of this supposed struelnre: 
* Maxilla supciior infermre mult5 brevior, pt in illain, ut 
iiovacula in rannubriura suura, incidit.’ 

Now the structure is tho very reverse. The uppijur man- 
dible at its base overlaps the lower with itfi, edges ; but the 
upper edge of the under mandible, whi^. qj;^nftists of a 
thill fiattened plate or blade, is receiyqd, ;^ f poove with 
elevated sharp edges, on 'the lower surfiii^^pf the upper 
mandible: this groove diverges atlhe base,’aiul thuseoincs 
to overlap the lower at the gape as above noticed. We shall 
presently see how elfectuiilly thisappiu'^ptly uiiGOUth iiintru- 
ineiit is adapted to tho neccssilies of the animal* Catesby 
iiiflec'd justU speaks of it as *a wonderful work gf naliiro,* 
and aci'urately describes it. * The under mandible,’ says 
ho, • IS more compressed than the upper, u lid very thin, holli 
edges being us sliar)) as a knife, and is aimost an incli 
longer tiian the upper mandible, which has a nanow groo\e 
or channel into which the upper edge of ibg lower mandible 
shuts.’ Yet Bufibn, who quotes Catesby, gives the errone- 
ous description above noliccd. 



Bill of Uyncliopit ; tlie in:in4lbU.‘B c1om4, aq4 »joii fiojii UJow, 

Example, Rynchops nigra, ^ 

About Ijii ifik, ; the 

closed wings extend beyond tbb;’ tBU>ftfur inchds ' alar 
stretch 44 inches, licngth of the Ibwer i^hdible '4^ Snehes ; 
of tho upper 3^; both red, tinged willll^aTvge^ and lipped 
with black. Upper part of the Head, hl»%, back, and 
scapulars black ; wings the same, except the secondaries, 
which are white on their ' inner vsnes, and also ' tipped with 
white. Tail forked, the^tWo tntddld feath6i*a about on 
inch and a half shorlertbhA the extorioir (>he6, ill* black, 
broadly edged'On either side *tvitl£mUe7 taiKcoverts white 
on the outer side^ 'Ijlaok * in the middle, ‘ Front, (%i^cks 
and neck below the eyej tnrDkt/nreasr, 'and^ll the, louer 
parts white. Legs and Webbed feet red-lead colour.'- ' 
Female m\y IS.tnChek long, and 30 in' alaf xtreteh ; simi- 
lar with the male In nluma^e, except- in tho tail, which is 
while-shafted and broadly cehtrefi With black.* ' 

There Ve oblique strias on th^ lower mandible, wliich be- 
come most apparent in the dead end drl^ specimefe.^; ^ 

. V'^^^descripUvaissliaosVentlrei.v , 
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This is the Bec-en-ciseaux and Coupeur d^eau of the 
Frem;h ; Sheerwnt^^ Cut ihi^ter^ Skimmer, and Black 
Skimmer ot the Anglo-Americans; and Pi&cator of the 
(’hiluuis. A ' 

Tropical and tomperato America, 

Ilahits, Pbod, Nidiflcaiion, thus succinctly 

and truly doscrihea hA habits: 'Volando aquee stiperficicm 
vadit, ex pisciculosque, mandibulo infei;iore lu- 

trodiicfa, ex%:ahil; viotitat etiam concbiliis.' . Cutesby says, 

' These birds frequent near the sea-coasts of Carolina. 
They (!y close to tlte surfaee of the water, from which they 
scLMn .to recefru sotQefvhat of food. They also frequent 
o\ stbiMiauks, ou which T believe they feed ; the stiueturu of 
tiioir bills seeits adapted for that purpose.* 

Wilson thus descrtlies their mode of taking food on the 
wing : *The Sheertoater is formed for stimming, while ou 
the wing, the surface of the sea for its food, which consists 
of small Ash, shrimpi^ young fry, &c,, whoso natural haunts 
are near the shore and towards the surface, Tliat the lower I 
mandible, when dipped into and cleaving the w'ater, might 
not retard the bird's way, it is thinned and sharpened like 
the blade of a knife; the upper mandible, being at such 
times elevated above the water, is curtailed in its length, as 
being }esa necoilSaiy* buttapering gradually to a point, that 
on sliutting it igiy suiter no opposition. I'o prevent incon- 
venience from, five rushing of the water, the mouth is con- 
fined to the mere opening of the gullet, which indeed pre- 
vents mastication' tokihg place Ihcru; but the stomach or 
gizzard, to which tltis business is solely allotted, is of uii- 
c(«rniuoti hardness, strength, and muscularity, far surpass- 
ing in those respects any other water-bird with which 1 am 
acquainted. To all those is added avast expansion of wmg, i 
(0 enable the bird to sail with sufficient celerity whde dip- 1 
ping in the water. The general proportion of the wing of 
our swiftest hawks aii3 swallows to their hieadtU is as one to 
twe ; but in tho present case, as there is not only the resist- 
nnee of the air, but also that of the water to overcome, a 
fctdl greater volume of wing is given, the sheerwater inca- ' 
Minug luueleen inches in length, and upwaids of forty-four 
in extent. In short, whoever has attentively examined this 
turioua apparatus, and observed the possessor, with his ample 
w ings, long bonding neck, and lower niandihle occasionally 
dipped into and ploughing the surface, and the facility with 
which he procurers his food, cannot but consider it a mere 
playful amusernenl, when compared with the dashing immer- 
sions of tho lorn, tho gull, or the fish-hawk, who to the 
superficial ohscr\er apf»ear so superiorly accommodated. 
The shcenvuler is most frequently seen skimming close 
along shore, about tho first of the Hood. I have observed 
eight or ten in company passing and repassing at high 
water, dipping with oxtended neck their open bills into the 
water with ns much apparent ease as swallows glean up 
Hies.* 

And this is tho ‘exercise pfuiiblo* of M. Buflbn, to which 
he tells us the bird is condemned on account uf its 'organc 
dcfectucux.’ 

Mr. Darwin says, *1 saw this bird both on the cast and 
west coast of South America, between latitudes and •l.'i'*. 
It frequents either fresh or salt water. Near Maldonado, 
in May, on the borders of a lake which had been neaiiy 
drained, and which in oonsequonce swnnned with small fry, 

1 watched many of these Ijirds flying backwards and forwards 
for hours together close to its surface. They kept their 
bills widta^qpen, andiW|ih the lower mandible half buried in 
the wateri ,Tbusak^Tning tho surface, generally in small 
flocks, they plouglmd it their course ; the water was quite 
smooth, and it a curious spectacle to behold a flock, 

each bird leitving its. narrow wake on tho mirror like sur- 
face. In their ifigUt they often twisted about with extreme 
rapidity,, and so dexterously managed, that they ploughed up 
small fish with thqir projectinte, lower mandibles, and 
secured/theiqjyitli the .upper half of their scissor-like bills. 
This fapt I rele^iedly Jtljtnessed,^ as like swallows they con- 
tiimed to Ay backwartU, dnd forwards close before mo. Oc- 
oacionafty wheu legyjljig'ihe surfeceof the water, their flight 
xqis wild, irveguler, in,^^pid ; they then alto uttered loud 
Imi^li cries. , Wh^!,tl^« .birds, weye seen fishing, it was 
obvious that t^^o, leugl^iv of their primary feathers was quite 
necessary in order to thoit*. wings dry. When thus 

eq^pkiy0dth,qir forms i*e$emhlcath!^' symbol by which many 
artists represent marioq^^bir^vvl^^ much used in 

steering their iircguUi* <^t& ' - \ 

. • , • Cruitncviius slttwed Mnbon; tb# Irnttotn^ 


These bird:^are common far inlaim, along tho course of the 
Rio larana; and it is said they remain tluire dminij the 
whole year, and that they breed in the niaralio.s. Durinjr 
the (lay they rest in flocks on iho grassy plaiiiH, at sonm 
distance from the water. Being at anchor in a siimU 
vessel in one of the deep creeks behvoeu the islands in the 
Parana, u.s tho evening; drew to o close one of tliese scis^or- 
beaks suddenly appeared. The water was quite still, and 
many little fish weie rising. The bird- continued for .I’lwrig 
lime to skim tho suiTace; flying in its wild and inetiular 
manner up and down the narrinv canal, now^ dark wuh the 
growing night and- ilu^ bhadows of the overhanging lives. 
At Monte Video. 1 observed that largo flocks remained 
during the day on the iniid-banks at tho head of the har- 
bour, ni the same inaiiner as those which I ohsened uti tho 
j glassy plains no<ir the Parai a. E\ery evening they took 
' flight in a straight line seaward. From these fads I sus- 
pect that Iho Rhyindiops frequently fishes by night, at 
which time many of the lower animals come more abun- 
dantly to the surface than during the day, I was led by 
the.se facts to speculate on the possibility of tho bill of the 
llhynchops, which is so pliable, being a delicate organ of 
touch. But Mr. Owen, wdio was kind enough to e.xamiue 
the head of one which 1 brought ligme in spirits, writes to 
me (August 7, 1 8:t7) that ‘ the result of the dissection of the 
Bhynchops, comparatively with that of the head of the duck, 
IS not what you anticipated. Tho facial or sensitive branches 
of the fi fill pair of nerves are very small; the third divi- 
.Sion in particular is filameiiinry, and lha\e not been able to 
trace it beyond the soft iiilegumeiits at tlie angles of the 
mouth. After ri*mo\ing with care tho thin horny covering 
of the beak, T cannot perceive any trace of these nervou.s 
expansions whicli are so ivniarkablc in the lainelliroslral 
aquatic birds, and wliUdi in them supply the toolh-liko 
process and soft marginal covering of the mandibles. 
Ncve^llleIe^s, wlien wo remember bow sensitivo a hair is 
through the lujive situated at its base, though without any 
in its suhslanco, it w'ould not ho safe to deny altogether a 
scn.siti\e faculty iti the beak of the Rhynchops.’ {Zoology of 
the Vonivrc of'lL M. S, Bra^.) 

But It appears that this organ is not merely useful as a 
.skimmer, but that it is (Mjmilly availaldo as an Oyyter-knii'u. 
M. f.iesson .sa\s: — * Though the Ben-en-cimm v scuniH not 
favoured in the foim of the beak, we had proof that it knew 
how to use it with advantage and with the greatest address. 
Tile .sandy benches of Penco are in fact lUUnl with Mactrcc, 
bivaho shells, which the elihing tide loa\es nearly dry in 
small pools; llio Bvc-on-cUmux, well aware of this phe- 
nomenon, places itself near the.se mollusks, waits till their 
valves are opened a little, and profits immediately by the 
occa.sion to plunge tho lower and trciudiant blade of its bill 
belw’eeii the val\os, which immediately close. The bird 
then lifts the shell, beats it on the beach, and cuts the liga- 
ment of the niollusk, which it then sw'alluws willmut ob- 
staelo. Many time.s h:i\e we been wilnossos of thi.s higlily 
peifected instinct.' d' Ornithnlogie.) 

Mr. Darwin seems to think this use of Iho hill very im- 
probable ; but he gives no reason that ought to weigh against 
the direct te.stimoiiy of so good nil observer as M. Le^.son, 
for whose ncCurai'y in many cases we can vouch. Indeed, 
though Mr. Darwin quotC!> Wilson as declaring that he d<)e.s 
not believe the report of its frequenting oyster-beds and 
feeding on those fish, ho acknowledges the existence of this 
report in the United States, and seems neither to be luvaie 
of the passage in Cateshy above quoted, nor of tho J victitat 
conclaliis* of Linmeus. 

But, if we are to reason upon this use of the InW, IVIr. 
Owen’s account of the absence of nerves from its anterior 
portion comes in aid of M. I.i0sson*s evidejicc. Tho insen- 
sibility of the blade of the lower mandible W'ouFd be a ne- 
cessary condition for its undergoing the pressure of a hivahe 
shell griping it with the whole force of the adductor muscles. 
No lamelli rostra] bird could support the pain of such a 
situation ; and if one of the ducks' AhouId by any chance 
get the end of its highly sensitive hill into such u vice, it 
^ould not bo very ready to repeat the experiment. ^ 

M. Lesson further states that the bird flies slowly, and at 
great distances fVom the coasts of Conception (Chib) ; and 
that, with the gulls and other sea-birds, it formed bands so 
thick (*et quod vidimus testamur'), that ?hcy resembled 
long moveable black scarfs, which obscured the heavens 
from the banks uf the Penoo^to the isle of Quririquine, a 
space of twelve miles {Manuel d^Omithologie.) 
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‘ Mr. NattnlVutates that the CuUrater. or Bliick Skimmer, 
is a bird ofpaKsago in tho United States* appcarii!(t ia Ne\ir 
Jersey (lo the north of the sea-cc^tof which he believes it 
is unknown) from its tropical quarters early in May ; and 
he thinks that it probably passes the breediog season along 
the whole of the southern ooast of the Unit^ States. In 
New Jersey It * residue and breeds in its favourite haunts, 
along the low sand-bars and dry Hats of the stfand in the 
immediate vicinity of the ocean. Their nests have been, 
found along the .shores of Cape May about the beginning of 
June* and consist of n mere hollow scratched out in the 
sand, without tho addition of any extrqipcous inatemU. 
Tho eggs are usually three in number, oval, about one inch 
and three quarters to taxi inches by one inch and a quarter, 
and nearly pure white, marked almost all over with large 
nmbcr-brown blotches .and dashes of two shades, and other 
faint ones appearing bcncaih the surface. In some eggs 
these particular blotches ar^ trom half an inch to an inch in 
length. As tho birds, like tho terns and gulls, to which 
they are allied, remain gregarious through the breeding 
scast»n, it is possible to eollect half a bushel or more of the 
ejgs from a single suiukbar, within tho compass of half an 
acic ; and though not very palatable, they are still eaten by 
tho inhabil|nts of the ooast. The female only sits on her 
nest during the night, or in wet and stormy weather ; but 
the young remain for several weeks before they acquire the 
lull use of Ihcir wings, and are during that period assi- 
duously fed by both parents: at first they arq scarcely dis- 
linguishablc from the sand by tho similarity of their colour, 
arm during this period may often be .seen basking in the 
suu, ond spreading out their wings upon the warm beach. 
The pair, retiring lo the south in September, or ns soon a-s 
theiryoung are prepared for their voyage, raise but a single 
brood in Ibo season.’ (Manual qf Hut Onnthohgij of the 
UnitM States and ofCanada^ vol. ii.) 

The same author states that this species is met with in 
Iho equatorial, regions of America, where it is resident as 
far as Surinam, but never penetrates into the intenor, being, 
properly spcakuig, an oceanic genus. 



Jljndiops 

M. Lesson remarks that, ihougjil^ this bird closely ap- 1 
proaches Ibo impedes belonging to flio Antilles, ii is still 
possible that it niay be distinct from it. 

HYOTS, the name by which the cullivatore of tho soil 
in Hindustan aro designated. T',m social and economical 
condition of the ryots presents several peculiar features, 
which form an interosting subje'jt ot inquiry for the political 
cconbmist. ' 

Tho ryots pay rent out of t>je proilucc of their land to a 
sovereign proprietoip,' And, f.o long as they pay tho rent de- 
manded of thom^ have a c’^aiu^ to the continued occupation 
of the land. T)iia,ili(ked. js the condition of llio oultivators 
of land, notenly but in all Asiatic countries. 

In spc^^uirllieq of we^speak of the cultivators of 


% 


Hie e^omical ' jondition of the Asiatic cultivator may be 
described up of the three following, cirouitt^ 

.stances :-^I» lav ttn hiiroflitnrv nr. In other 


- 

vronls, has an 
% Thcr 


occupier, or, in otlie? 
ic occupation oltW’laifd 
it o( rent 

clissea int^hq^diafe, betw^p 


tlie beredl|tary occupier and the sovereign, all entitlod to 
various portions of the revonde which ia j^elded by the land, 
bat nolle hatdng any proprietary righi; The,v,jiuinber of 
those intermediate Masses, arising ou^ of the tendency of all 
offices connected With the land to l^me .hereditary, has 
contribut^' greatly tii the ignorance prevdleftt among 
Buropeans of the posiiki^ of i&ifttie cultivator^ 

Sac^'boing tlie genqi^l miutws of ,'^the#c^^^ipal^h(l^- 
tion of the r}*ot, qis 

most on the amount of , rent^p4^ ^ mcreign, 

and the manner in which , 

The amount of rent was fix^. by taws of Menu at a 
si.vih, an eighth, or a twulfidi d¥. to dif- 
ferences in the soil, in lhodegr^|^l^tl$ic|ih cul- 
tivate it, and in the genoi^l prp|^$^ty(Qf but in 

times of urgent necebsity, of same laws 

allowed the king to take even a foi^th.. ilnsti’ 

iutes qf Menu, c. iii., 130 ; x. I10^> ^0^). A part of 
the produce had come to be the uniform tax in RinduHtati, 
when the Mohammedans become its. 'maijtfora. ^ (Sacon^ 
tala.) But wo find in Strabo, that .wh^ Alexander in- 
vaded India, a fourth of the produce was general taken 
ns rent. The despotic s6vereigns;,pf ’ ^ ^jEost 'did hqt 
long continue lo observe their. aY^iontrjiiliffi^^soraetimes 


openly violating them, at other t: 
a resort. to indirect taxation. 



them by 
tr fte Moham- 


medan period there are instances of oppnmen by Hindu 

t 1*1. 4„ 


governments, under which the ryots to retain 

no more than a fifth or sixth of their 

The form in which the rent is paid haa^^'a^gvoater in- 
fluence on the condition of the ryot amount. In 

anticnt times Iho rent was alwoyspaid m^oduco. When- 
ever, in later times, it has bepn deman4^^in money, the 
eflects liavo been ruinous to the ryqt, chiefly owing lo the 
want of markets. When the ryot compelled to pay in 
money, which, owing to the want.of a ready mmrket, ne has 
a difficulty in doing, his obvious resort is to a money-lender. 
The money which he borrows for the purposo of relieving 
himself of immediate difficulty is borrowed at a high rate of 
interest. Tlie immediate difficulty is thus got nd of at a 
great sacrifice, and the ryot becomes, dependent on tho 
money-lender. In villages where money-payment ia adop|led, 
the money-lender is generally the parly contracting w^illi 
the government for the rents (the Mahars'um) ; and wore 
ho suddenly to leave tho village, faking with him his capital, 
the villago would be ruined. 

Tho agency by means of which the tents are collected, 
though less important than the form of payment, has also a 
considerable influence on the condition of the ryot. An 
account of the system of agency through which tlie anticnt 
Indian governments collected their rents f^om the ryots, and 
of the modificatuins which this system has undergone^ under 
the Britisli sway, will here, bo interesting. 

Under the anticnt Indian governments, the agents of the 
prince lo whom districts were assigned transacted imme- 
diately with tho ryots, either singly or in villages. The 
latter mode was the more general, % which the governmc'ut 
levied a cerlain Sum on each village, and left it to the villages 
to .settle the individual quotas among themselves. Tim vil- 
]age.s were so many little republics or corporations, governed 
in tho following manner :-^There was a head of the village 
(Potail), originally electivo, hut afleVWards hereditary, who 
united in his own person the magif^ey* fhe paperintexi- 
dence of the police, and the duties ; 
a registrar (Curaum), who 
sales, transfers, rents, eontrseu^'^ 
ments; and a number of otherv'^i^ffi^dw^iqempr^ 
Brahmins for the service of the AbdSasMl.lii^lfore^ 

1 s».. "'' The' foil 


handicraftsmen, inferior tninhiletrs of 
complement of these' wsi 

lages did not contain > 

were made to all ' 

arrangement 
the land was euUivatW' hi ^nd 
had a share of .tliiy p^edliw^! ; 
fixed 

vir ■ ‘ ' 



Itflit- all vil- 
dfland 
td'^tax-free. 

ts-''*: 

klhds of 
issbrne villages 
"Mdlivaior 
lU^eordijsg^'dGptaiii 
L<%ml^brhood) 
oulttefodeensnratslyhis own 

.'^l^.ted tai (he hisiii], 
in to the hcadir ef 
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Idrger ti Actd of country, s^'dtetn ofiljjovisrnment upon thfe‘ trcatioa of Wcst'ph'alia (lf>4ft) and of Nimeeiien 

detailed 4niiifii«tiito8 !ord$ (167S), Louis XIV. agreed to restore ali bid conq«t‘«Ls from 

cff one to^n or ’tan fovu’ns, 6f tiraiity towns, of a Ibat power, and the Dutch in like maimer gave back to 

bund md towns, mid a Ihou^ttd. towns, AH these lords Piance their conquest of Pondicherry in the East Indios. 
received & per centage on* their A separate treaty of commerce between these two )'owors 

collections ' ’ ' * was also signed at tho same time, the provisions of which it 

The heit^'^ afterwards to is unnecessary to detail. By the treaty with Spain, Tx>uis 

be of ^^ethtndors, namely those restored Gerona, Rosas, and bis other conquests iu Catalo^ 

whose duftdft ' WM; to the sUpOriiilendcnce of nia, and also Luxembourg, ' Charleroi Mous, and all the 

police; The chu^W .i^^ihdafs boireweir which is the best other places in the Low Countries of which reunions had 
known is, the duty of collecting the reve- been made by France since the peace of Nimeguun. A 

niie was 'atld^,^b"il^!iippeilN^e^ of police. This is not list of these reunions was appended to the treaty. By the 
tho place to these' fbnclionarias, or to trace the treaty with England, all conquests during^ the war were 

changes ill' atid'p^^ the commence^ mutually restored; and Louis acknowdedged William II T. 

taent' of' tlie^lri^sb dominion. [Ebminoar.] Under tho as lawful king of Great Britain, and engaged not to furnibli 
snino head nifd^be^'pTaced ah account of the first proceed- any succours to the deposed king James tl. By the treaty 
ings of the Vith the Zemindars, and the intluence with the emperor, Louis restored Fribourg, Pliilipsbnrg, 

of tbo^e procc^il^a' oh the Ryots. [CoHNvv ALLIS, Lord ; and Brisac, undertook to demolish the Ibrtifications of 
HtNDirsTANj * y ^ '/ r , . ' * ’ lluningcT), and consented to the rc-establibhinent of the 

‘ Ajfull ah^jutercjiUng account of Ryot rents will bo found duke of Lorraine; and the emperor coded to. France Slras- 
in Joneses 'm the Dislributhn of fVealth, and burg and its dependencies, which were already in the actual 

ontbe Soureelt i^'Tas^ pp. 109-142. The reader is possession of that power. The general peace that followed 
hjfcrrcd also to. jfft. Mill's Ehtory of India, vol. i., p. 271-3. the treaties of Ryswick lasted till 1702. 

RYSBRA^t^ or RYSBRECUTS, PETER, an artist, Ryswik, or Ryswick, is a village in^llolland, a league from 

who was at Antwerp, in 1657, and studied under the Hague, w'ith about 2000 inhabitants, and the port of 
Francis Mil6^'Whohl he accompanied to Paris. He followed Nicuwburs. [Partition Trkaties ] 
the style of'Pbussin, in imitating whom ho was pro-emi- RY'TINA. [Whales.] 

nenily fUceesafbh Notwithstanding large offers and Hat- R'/RSZOW is a circle in Austriau Galicia, containing 
terin^ encdUrf^emenl to remain in France, he returned to about 1700 square miles and. 231,000 inhabitants. U is 
hiB iiatiVo and in Ifls was made director of the Aca- situated along part of the southern frontier of the kingdom 
demy there. ‘‘xifelltodscapes of Rysbraeck are distinguished of Poland. The country is level and fertile: it produces 
by grandeur ofstylCiWhicIv though founded on arr imitation corn and flax. A considerable part’ of it, especially in tho 
of the admirable productions of Nicholas Pous.sin, pi»ssess north betw'een the rivers San and Vistula, is covered with 
sufficient originality to secure him from tho imputation of forests. There uio no manufactures except linen, Woollen 
plagiarism. Imlced he painted in the spirit rather than cloth, leather, and wooden wares. 

copied the \i^orkBof that great artist. Rysbracck's colour- Rzkszow, the eliief town, has nearly 5000 inhabitnivts, uf 
ing is harmonious, bis touch is hold and free, and he pos- whom rather more than half are Jews. Among tho lultoi’ 
sessed gri^t fficility of execution. Stdl there is a want of are many goldsmiths, or rather manufactiircm of all kinds 
variety, ii certain monotony in his pictures, which places i of trinkets iompo.sed of base metal with a very small inix- 
them, in the estimation of connoi^seutB, far below those of! tiirc of gold, and known by *1110 name of Rzeszow gold, 
l^ussin. fPjlkington*s and Bryan's ! The.inhabilanls have some linen and cloth manufacture^ 

RYSWlCKi PEACE OF, was concluded in 1697, ami | and carry on a good trade in corn, furs, &c. Tfiis town is 
terminated the' war which had been begun in 1088 by considered to be one of the be.st binlt in Austrian Poland. 
France against Holland, England, Germany, and Spain. Thoie is a gymnasium, a district school for boys and gii is, 
the parties to the league of Augsburg (1680) and the Grand an hospital, and other useful institutions. 

Alliance (1689). Four ti'caties were upon this occasion The other three towns arc, Lezaisk, 3288 inhabitaiiis ; 
signed in the royal palace of Ryswick: the first, between Przeworsk, 3000 inhabitants (a wretched place, consisting 
Franco and ilollund, on lho20lh of September ; the second, almost entirely of wooden house.s) ; Lanzut, with only 2000 
between Fiance and Spain, on the same day; the third, inhabitants, but remarkable for a fine palace of Pniico 
botweon France and England, on the 21st; the fourth, Lubomirski, with beautiful gardens, and an avenue of hiiie- 
between France and Germany, on the 30th of October. By trees two leagues in length, 
the treaty with the United Provincesj^ whicli was founded 
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S IS tlu5 oilief sibilant of the English alphabet, and is eni- 
jiloyed to veprc.scnt two different sounds, as in this and thes*\ 
The word Hus!;ar would seem to justify the addition of a 
thud sound, sh ; but in this word the vowel u, so often pro- 
nounced yu, has modified the pronunciation of the preced- 
iiiir cuiihunant. Syugar would easily glide into shugar. 
In the Hebrew alphabet, whence those of Europe are 
derived, a common symbol is employed, Avit hand without an 
atllxed dot, to denote s and sh. Tlic symbol referred to has 
for its tiainea word which also signifies tooth or teeth; and 
if we call to mind that the so-called Phoinician and 8ama- 
iiljiii alphabets give older forms of the Hebrew letters than 
th'j^e now used, it will be easily believed tliat the symbol in 
itsoiiginal shape [Alvuahkt, p. 38‘2] wastho 1 ‘cpresenlation 
of two or three teeth; an origin which would agree with the 
fact that the sibilants aro all formed by means of the upper 
Icctli, and the sound sh by the upper and lower brought 
logelhcr. This explanation is coiilirmed by the considera- 
tion that in emitting the lasMiumcd sound the teeth are 
not only the solo organs employed, but more than usually 
exposed to view by the retraction of the lips. Bui for the 
strong evidence thus furnished by the Hebrew alphabet, the 
form and power of the letter might have been readily 
derived from an imitation of a hissing snake. 

The letter is subject to the following interchanges, many 
of which liave been previously noted. 

l,.«\vitlw/. See D. 

2, .V with th and a7/i, as in the Laconian dialect of the 
(»rpok language in which diot;, TijioOtoCt AOipma, take the 
forms mop, Ti/xojtfop, At^avum. HeilCO too ri;7rro/ifff0ri, &C. 
I’cuddy glidoil into ri'/rro;iiO«, &c. Tho English language 
formerly v\n)le loveih^ hateth, but now prefers lovcst Iuitcs» 

•h .V with L Thus again the Attic forms 

njF, were by the Dorians written ^an, tmuyp (regu- 
larly enough from the present 7riir(f)rw), tv. In 

like manner the Gorman words t/uv, wasy t's, umsery hajiseu^ 
esstot, appear in English as thaty 2vhaty ity water^ hatey eat. 

•1, A wiih z. Thu'i the (Leek island Zrticwr0off was the 
mother city of Saguruuiu in Spam, and no doubt gave its 
mime to it. In fact, the MSS. of Livy (x\i. 7), with one 
exception scarcely worth mentioning, appear to have all got 
Ori until a Sttgunto insula dicantury not Zacynlho. But 
the mo«t ahiir.daut evidence of the mterchango is to be 
found III tho Somersutsliire dialect of our own tongue. 

3, 5 with v/n. Witness the Berlin pronunciation of all 
German words beginning with st. Moreover, tlie English 
woids slerp^ slay, soicu/’, sn(ni\ have for their German equi- 
valents scnlofy schtag-euy schmier-criy schnee. 

r>, s with c, g, and h. Sec those letters. 

7, ks wiih ;!*■. See X. 

8, s with See N. 

‘I, .V with See R. 

lU. S often ajipcar!* before an initial consonant, where it is 
doubtful whether the older form bo that with or that without 
tile sibilant. Thus the Greek erreyw, (70tv^oviy, cor- 
rc^piuid to the Latin tifgo, funday vespa. So <rictXoc and 
(TicoXni// would be found upon closo examination to bo the 
eijuivalenlsof the Latin cmv and crux, and vKaXtiw to differ 
fiom scru-ta~ri only ii('(he fact that the latter is a frequent- 
ative verb. Again tho Greek possesses within itself tho 
double forms (fniKpos and puepog, (rrpe<^(u and rpciroi. The 
English language contains numerous examples of the same 
variation, as in me// and smelt, tumble and stumblCy pike and 
spike. The German as well as our own tongue not unfre- 
quenlly prefixes an s when the Greek and often the Latin 
are without that letter. Thus the Greek nXti-ut (root cXcic 
or icXh 5), the Latin claud-o oTclud-o, and clavis, the German 
schliess'en, and tho English shut are all of one kin. Om- 
pare too the various forms of the words signifying snow. 

\ 1. The sound sw at the beginning of words is often de- 
graded by the loss of the sibilant or ut, or both. Thus to the 
Latin suavis and suadeo correspond the Greek aSvc, 8cc., the 
German suss, and the English sweet. Those who doubt the 
connection here assumed between suavis and suadeo, may, 
as regards form, compare clavis and elaudo, or viginti with 
what must have been its older form, duiginti, while the con- 
nection in meaning will be readily established by the common 


comparison of advice with medfciney unpahUabh but S'dn- 
tanjy as in Lucretius, (i. 933), Sedvefutt pyrnsahshthia, 
&c. Again .vo/?-or and somnus {sop-nus) of ihc Laini cui- 
respoml to tho Greek iVvof, to the Gothic scxhin-suepp-an, 
tho OtM inan and tlio English sleep ; sorer and 
in Latin, to llio Greek Isvpot^ and and the GiTmuii 

schwicifiir as prefixed to sohny vater, &c. ; the J-atin sud to\ 
to the Greek lo-tujy &c., to the German srhuriss and 
EnghMi sweat ; the Latin sniy sibiy sc, to the Gii’ck ovy ui, 
.'lUhougli the Greek has also allied words beginning with cnj). 
The sorur, German schwestrr, English stster, have 

lost their correlative in (areek. Lastly this intorclKiitge will 
perhaps, account for tho fact that the river Oder has two an- 
tieiit names, Suevus and Viadrusy wliicli have been the cause 
of much confusion in the geography of aiitionl German). 
Indeed the mouth of tho river is still called Swinemiinde. 

U. Sp is interchangeable with pSy sk with An’, ami sd with 
ds. For the last we need only lefer to the Doric use of rro 
for Instances of tlie second intei'cliange occur occasionally 
in Greek and Latin. Fi^oe, the misletoe, is written in Latin 
viscus ; fffxtiroc, ludicrously put down as a primitive in some 
lexicons, is of course only the superlative of tho proposition 
f^y for tfaroc- The Latin ?nisceo has for its participle mixtus 
as well as tnistus (= misrlusy The tendency to this inter- 
change accounts too for Iho form sesrmti, for sexcenti js 
never found in the best MSS. of the best authors. But tiie 
Anglo-Saxon and English aftbrd the most niimcroiH in- 
.'ilaiiccs of this metathesis. Thus the former language has 
the double forms vitps or viisp^ a wasp ; iipseox iispCy lie- 
niulous (whence the name of tho aspen free) ; hdpsc or 7/0 ^pr. 
a lock (Grimm, Drutscho Urarnmatiky p. 231); also frosr or 
froXy a frog ; y/4r«.v ov JLvas, a fish ; fuse or tuXy a tusk; o,\re 
or cinder ; asrjan or axjatiy to ask {ibid.y p. 230;. Hence 
it will be seen that it is a mere accident if in our own 
tongue axe and waps have been rejected as vulgai i.mik-, in 
thvonr of ask and wasp. The provinces still prefer the ks 
and ps. Thus a Kentish countryman talks of a uhtjts 
rather than whi.sp oi hay. May we not in tins way ^^tuhll^ll 
the identity in name of several of our livers, as Axe. Kve, 
Esky and tfsk f 

12. S is often lost. Tnaiteution to this fact is tho cau'-i^ of 
much confusion in the grammars of the Greek language. 
Thus the neuter nouns m ol* must once liave had a cmiv- 
spoiidiiig (T in the genii ive, -^nuc. ytineo^y isic., aficrwanls 
yfcof, yivtoQ. Hence the rclontion of the c m tlie vocatives 
of proper names formed from iieiitcM* nouns of this class, a^ 
Atoyfvfc, '^wKpuTft;. (Sue Journal of Education, 

vol. iv., 333.) Above all, the neglect of this letter in the oi i- 
ginal (us here assumed) forms of certain present tenses leiuU 
to apparent anomalies in the derived forms. Thus IVoui 
KXn{<r)(ij we should have without any irregularity K•^^^a<T- 
/«roc; from y£i;(ff)fia( witliout difficulty ytutr-riKOi', as 
well as the Latin gus tnsy gus-ta-rc ; from hirrjo}, CttTfWi'y 
m which the sibilant currcspoiids, as it so often does, (o 
tin? guttural ill liga-rc, dica vvy and the English li:(hi 
from tie. The Latin language in such cases changes the 
sibilant into an r; but even this language is not at all 
unwilling to discard an y, particularly at the end of words, 
as in the double forms magis and mage, rider is ami 
videre, ipsus and ipse, pu'er for j^rus. Nay, cvtui the 
neuters of adjectives seem to have lost the final s of the no- 
minative in this way. At any rate poiis \s used for a neiiler 
nominative as well as pole. The third person of the Latin 
perfect may possibly owe its occasional long quantity (per- 
ruplt, Hor. ; subitt. Her. ; rediit, Ovid, &c., &c.) to an older 
orthography ending in isl; for as the other perfects of the 
indicative as well as those of the subjunctive and infinitive of 
tho actiA'e verb, to say nothing of all the passive perfects, are 
evidently formed by the addition of the tenses of the verb 
esse, perrupistis and perruperunt contain in the two hut 
syllables the olmost unaltereil forms of estis and esunty and 
seem to justify the idea that perrupit is a corruption of/ier- 
rupist, i.e. perrupest. As to form, wo might coinfiare tliis 
corruption with what wo know has occurred in the French 
subjunctive perfect, fusse, Jesses, ftU, that is, fust. The 
French language abounds in examples of tho loss of the 
sibilant. Thus from the Latin astnus, magistevy nosier, 
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tju^draffcsinuit aio dcriveil, first, ami\ muifitro^ nnalre^ 
carcame, uml lliun, ju-fording to the inudcvn orthography, 
(im^ muitre, notre, carhnp, to say nothing of the silent s in 
such words as viais, «/<?, est, &c. 

SA DE MIRANDA. [Miranda.] 

SAAD-EU-DEEN (A7io;a Saad-od-deen Mohammed Ef- 
the most celebrated of the Turkish historiographers, 
was born in the early part of the sixteenth century of our 
sera; Ins fiither, Ilassaii-Jan, a Persian by birth, held a post 
in the household of Sultan Selim 1., and was highly esteemed 
by that ferocious moniireli, uhom be atlendt'd in bis last 
inomeiils. If is son Mohammed received his education 
among the pnges of the imperial palace, and having devoted 
himself to tlic study of Moslem theology and jurisprudence, 
l)e(;anio a inudorris, or professor in the college attached to 
the great mosque of St, »Sophia. The talents and learning 
which he displayed in this capacity gave him high celebrity; 
and he was appointed by Selim II , in 1573, khoja, or prC' 
eeptor to his son Mourad, the heir apparent, who then held 
l|io govern ineiil of Magnesia. The death of Selim, in Dc- 
eeinber, 1574, called Mourad to the throne ; and Saad-ed- 
deen was nominated cadhileskcr, or military judge ; but he 
continued to retain almost uiilmiilcd inlluenee over his im- 
perial pupil, who had recourse to his advice in matters of 
government so conslaiilly as to excite tb.e joalousy of the 
vizir.s ; and an attempt was made to ruin him by represiMit- 
ing the erection of an astronomical observatory, whit'h the 
.sultan Ivid founded at Ins instigation near Top-khana, as 
an evil omen for the slabdily of the empire. Hut though 
the observatory wms demolished by the superstitious fears j 
of Mourad, the favour with which bo regarded Saad-ed- 
<leen was unimpaired; and Mohammed III., who siiceocded ; 
in 1505, continued to entrust the conlldentiul adviser of his 
father with the management of the most secret diplomatic 
roliiiioiis of the empiro; (he Khoja-ElTcndi (as Saad-ed- 
decn is frequently termed by Onenlal writers) even attended 
Mohammed in the llunganan campaign of 1606; and the 
great victory of Keresztos i.s ascribed in a great measure to 
his exhortations, which prevented the sultan from abandon- 
ing the field at the momeiil of extreme peril. He however 
ineuiTcd a fempoiary disgrace immediately afterwards, by j 
liis advocacy of the cause of the fallen vizir Cicala; but be 
was speedily resloied to favour, and on the death of the 
mufti Hoslan-Zadali, March, 151)8, was raised to the higliest 
ecclei-iaslical dignity by the sultan, in spite of the opposition 
rf the giand-vizu* Ifassan, who proposed the elevation of 
the celebialed poet Haki. He did not however long survive 
his cxallatiou, djiug huddtmly in the mosque of St. Sophia, 
as he w'as )tt'ep<inng for pra}er.s on the anniversary of the 
birth'duy of the ))rophel., October 2, 151)1) (not IGOU, as 
stated in the Eio^r. (Jniu.), a.h. 1008, and was interred in 
the cemetery of the mosque of Ayuh, whither his remains 
were borne by his four sons, two of whom at subsequont 
periods also held llie dignity of mufti. The great histoiical 
work of Saad ed-deen, composed by order of Mourad 111. 
(who created for the author the new ollice of ^h;ihuamchdji, 
or impciMl histoiiogriipher), is entitled Titdj-al-Towaiikh. or 
the crown of histoiio, and gives a full and copious narra- 
tive of the history of the empire, from its foundation in 
121)9 by Oihman, to the death of Selim I. in 1520; the ma- 
terials aie principally drawn from the previous works of 
Neshri, Moulana-Edris, and Kemal-pasha-Zadali ; but its 
chief merit, in the estimation of the Turks, consists in the 
llorid and elaborate beauty of the diction, in which the 
aiUhor is certainly* unrivalled by all other TnrkUh histo- 
rians. Sir VV. Jones has promtunced that ‘ for the beauty 
of its composition and the richnesa of It.s matter, it may 
be cuinparod with tlic finest historical pieces in the laii- 
gu igc:» of Europe;’ but thtjineaning is loo often concealed 
by a cloud of rhetorical tropes, and it is impossible to 
forget in tbo perusal of the work that it is the production 
of a courtier. It is singular that this valuable work has 
never yet been printed at tlic imperial press of Constanti- 
nople; but MS. copies are frequent in European libraries, 
and an Italian version was published by the Ragusan Vin- 
cenzo Bratutti (4to., part i., Vienna, 1646 ; part ii., Madrid, 
1652), under the title * Cronaca dell* Origine e Brogressi 
degli Ottomani, composta da Saidino Turco, c iradotta in 
Italiaiio;* small portions have also been translated by Kollar, 
and by Graugenet de la Grange. A Turkish abridgement 
of the work, with a continuation, was published in 1696 
(A.H. 1108), with a dedication to Sultan Mustapha II., by 
Saadi-EIfendi of Larissa; and the resemblance of name has 


ofkcn led to this work (which served as the basis for the in- 
accurate compilation of Cantemiv) being confounded with 
the great history of Saud-cd-decn. (Sec Von Hammer, in 
Journal J anuary, 1824.) Besides this great work, 

Saad-cd-deen was the author of the * Selim-Naincb,* a 
history of Selim 1., or rather a collection of anecdotes of 
that prince, related to him by his father Ilassan-Jan ; this 
compilation, which is divided into fourteen sections, Is 
valuable for its authenticity. His dcscenfliuits appear to 
have flourished for sovcral generations, and to lia\e in- 
herited the talents of their ancestor ; two of his .sons, as 
already noticed, Mohamracd-EfTendi and Assaad-Eiroiuli, 
attained the rank of mufti; and a grandson or great- graiid- 
hon of the latter, MolUih-Faycz, is mentioned as an eminent 
legist by Sbeikhi, who notices bis death in 1721. 

(Von Hammer, Hisfoire de V Empire Otionnwn ; D'ller- 
bclot; Biographie Universvllc ; Journal Asiatiqiie) 

SAADI, or (ns bis name is written in furll in Arabic or 
PeiMan) Sheikh Modih Eddin Saadi Alshirazi, the first 
part ofilio natne being a title of honour, the two next w ords 
his epithet, iind the last expressive of his being a iialivo 
of the city of Shiraz, wlieie he w'as born in Hie your of iho 
Hegira 571 (a.)). 1 1 75 6). 11c is probably better Known by 
name to the European reader than any other poet or writer of 
the East, excepting Mohammed ; and while lliis European re- 
putation may be in some measure attrihuted to his lenowii 
amongst his own countruiien, a circumstance winch would 
naturally rccorninciul his work fur perusal and lianslatiun to 
the few Persian students of two hundred years back, it muj bo 
also in a great degree ascribed to the simpricilv and cleg. nice 
[ of his slvlo, solike that of the best periods of Ghiihtian lileia- 
ture, and so unlike that of the great mass of Pe.ihian wi iters. 
8aadi led llio life of a dervish, or waiideiing monk, aurl 
passed most of bis caily years in travelling fioin one euunliy 
to another. In the eoiiiso of these ioiiiiieys be wa.s taken 
by the Unisaders and jnit to labour on the fovtiliealiun^ of 
Tiipoli. He was redeemed ftom this slaveiy hy a rich nun- 
chant, who afterwards ga\o him his daughter in nn!rriii;;e. 
with a dowry of an liundred pieces of gold. I’bis is iilliuled 
to in the ‘Gnlistan* (tale XXXI. of ch. ii., p. 99 of (il.ulwm'.s 
I translation, Londpn, 18(is). The lady sorely cxeici'-.ed ti.o 
I pool’s patience. ‘Once,’ says he, ‘she ropi oached nu\ say- 
ing, Art tlioii not he wdiom my lather redeemed fiom c.q.ii- 
\iiy amongst the Franks for ten dinars ? 1 answered, Yes, lie 
ransomed me for ten dinars, and put me into \our liamK 
for a hundred.’ A story of a livelier charucicr is told of lus 
meeling with a brother poet, Ilenium of Tabriz, wlio, igno- 
rant of the name, and knowing only the birlh-ploee of his 
companion, held out to him the bottom of a eup (llu* vSliiia- 
ziaiis were noted for their early baldness), and oskul, Why 
are the heads of the Sliirazians) like this? Tbo deisisli 
turned (he hollow of the cup to Ilcm.'un, and aski’d, Why 
arc the heads of the Tahrizians like thisf Heim'nu asked 
his companion if ho knew any of the verses of S uidi, uml 
the dervish re])ealed .some of the most bcinitifiil. He then 
inquired, ‘ Do they make much esteem there of iho ptjoms 
of Ilcniam?’ Saadi elegantly quoted a couplet of bis coin- 
pan ion’s : — 

* lt<.'lwpea tin* object of inv Ttemain, .ind mi*, a vi-il is driwn. 

lial it is tiini* the '.cil shuiild bo Ur.iwii b<\ck, and vo fiij-iy tbo ul'ono 
anollier 

and thus the illustrious poets were made ac(|imintcd. 

Another anecdote shows, in the fanciful langnngc of 
Persian imagination, the higli esteem in winch the writings 
of Saadi were held even during his hfetime. Indeed he 
was fortunate enough to add a birge share of ihi.=^ enjoyment 
of fame to the renown which 600 years liave not (l.nlinisbcd. 
A holy man of Shiraz, says the stoiy, di earned I hat he heard 
all the ungels of heaven singing a vcr.'io whieli he could not 
uiideislaiid, but which he was told was a couplet of Saadi’s, 
and that it would be sung in heaven for a year to eome. In 
the morning ho went to Iho cell of the now recluse poet, and 
found him repeating the distich: 

* On the green trees the clenr ere of the wiste bcboldctli 
In every leaf u book ul the wiijiJom of 

Saadi died in 1291, at the age of 116 years, having spent, 
it is said. 30 years in travelling and in military ‘service, 
during whiclr, his wanderings reached as far as India on 
one side, and Asia Minor, or perhap.s Eastern Europe, on 
the other ; 30 years in religious solitude, digesting the re- 
sults of his life of observation ; and the 1 2 la.st years of his 
life in putting into a permanent form the fruits of llio pro-\ 
ceding 60. During this long life he performed the pilgrim- 
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III l\Tc(‘c;i fifiL- n liiiKJs ; the limo in the company of 
hi> U'lu licr, Ahdollui'lir Ghih'mh lie lived undui* the patron- 
a ;o of the At.iljin;: pniiee-, Suad li«n Zeiighi, und Inu suc- 
• e^sor, AbubeUiv Hen Saud, From the Ibrmtr of these 
piitues, hia lather, who \\!i& in tlio rojal service, gave his 
i on the name of Sa idi : this in the East is a not unusual mode 
of Tunning both men and books, and the name is often so 
cont^l^od as to form a sort jen da mofs, 

Tlio works of Saadi, collected by Almiod Nasik Hen 
iSesan, coiHist of the Guli.stan, Hostan, Gazols (or odes), Ka- 
s.nd (or eh'gies), Mokataat (fiagments), llubayat (quaiiauis), 
and os tijs of various kinds in prose. Of all these the bcht 
known are iho.Culislan and the liosian. The former is a col- ’ 
lection of stones, in prose, but inlermixeil with veraes of the 
ail I burs own coinposilion, or borrowed from tbc writings of 
otlier's a mode of wiiliug which the Easlern lIna^inal)^e 
writers imicJi alVcet. The Gifhstiiii is divided into eight chap- 
ler^: on the in<»ral 3 of kings; on the morals of dorvishcs; on 
the excellency of contenlmoiU ; oil the advantages of taci- 
tnniiiv; on lo\o and youth; on imbccilily iiiul old atre; 
on till* cdbols of education; and rules for eouduet in life. 
The fust seven chaplers consist <‘liiellv of moral stories, 
of them apparently from real history, others fables, 
e.H*h in soino degree bearing upim the subject of the 
cluijjler, a. id having its mural interwoven in its texture. 
Tiki la^t c!i.ii;ter is riilhor a (‘ollectiou of apothegms, 
llioii';li a pail of this also nan alive. These bKiries are 
not eomiecied b\ a general thread of nairaiive, as is the 
with mu.si oriental collections (the reader will rcmeni- 
lv‘r the general and subordinate fctories which connect 
ih(! hi^'iui.es of tho Arabian Nights and the Fables of 
JMp.i}): tlie) follow one another williout any link, except 
ih.ll of th'.'ir alhu-iun to a common subject. Of this book 
tliun' have been many translations: into French by Du 
R»er, who was Frtmch co.i.sul at Alexandria, Paris. IG.U; 
Milo (.'ei-ni'in liy Oieai iu'^, w ho, in liis preface, acknowledges 
111 a'^'isl.iiice of an old Persuin hteratoi* named llukwird, 
i.iid miMihoii.'* an eailior (jleruian translation made from the 
l'’reiu’li of Da llyer, and fiomi after the appcaiance of the 
litter. Th.' iranslalion of Obuiriu.^ is preceded by a letter 
liuin his fiiond Dr. John Rcinl)uth, containing a preei.s of 
I*cr-ii!i helery, and followed by a translation of Lokriiairs 
I''al)li‘^. Th.‘ translalien n spirited, and .so are the copper- 
pl.ilcv Tlu<t M'lsiun was published at Slrswic in IO.tI, and 
a Dutch traiisbiti. n fi j-n the German appealed at Ambler- 
dam m ti e ^aiiie leiu*. Olefirius also translated tlie Hobtaii 
(a Mmu’wl'uit riimlar collccUou to the Gulislaii, but all in 
voi-c) niio Gcrinau. The Guliptaii lias been translated 
inlu i'hi;;lish by Gladwin, lamdon, l-SOS^; and by Ross for 
ilie Asiatic iSv^ojely. There lias also been a more recent 
Flench vi-r.sion than that of Du K\or from the original by 
tile Abbe Gaudiii (l/.sD). This Irau^laiion is aecoiiipanied 
by ‘ All }Ji.*iuiical Espay on the Legislation of IVrsia.’ 

'I’be wliulo works of S.iadi, in tlio oiiginal Persian and 
Aiabic, were printed at Calcutta, ill 'ols. small folio, 
edited by llarrmglon (l/‘Jl). Tbc text of the (julistaii ap- 
I’tMied first m the cdilioij of (aentiii.s, Amsterdam, accom- 
p.iMJod by a Latin lian-'latam and notes. Gladwin miblishod 
ilio text at Calcutta in ISOG, wdiieli was reprintcfl in Ivin- 
dim III 1.^00. The text, wdlh the translation in paiallol 
columns (hy Jas. Duinoiiliu;, was printed at Calcutta in 
and thero have .since been morolban one lithographed 
edition, one of winch, we believe, has the Boslan ou the 
nnrgi:i--a form in whic.h the two works often appear in 
manusci iptfs. Profes.sor Falconer has given the Persian 
bimleiit an elegant selection from tho Hostan, lithographed, 
containing about one third of the whole w'ork, and has also 
iiiM*rli;d in the ‘ Abiatic JournaF several excellent versions of 
detached stones, accompanied by the text, us collated 
fioin bevLMul copies, and by critical notes. Tho Gulis- 
tan IS one of the l) 0 .st text-books fur learning Persian, and 
the edition of Gentius perhaps the best for this purpo»e, 
from the e.xlraordinary beauty and clearness of tho type (no 
uninqiortant matter when Persian letters aro in qwc.stion), 
and tho accompanying Latin translation. A good Life of 
Saadi is given in tho introduction to Harrington’s edition of 
liis vvork.s (a translation from the Persian of Dowlet Shah) ; 
a briefer nolico in D’llerbclot; and one of some length in 
Vuii Hammer’s ‘History of the Elegant Rhetoric of Persia* 
{GaachichtP. dcr ScJwnan Uedekunste Persiens), 
SAALl^ELD is a piincipality about 170 square miles in 
extent, with 23,000 inhabitants, which, since the extinction 
of the branch of Saxe-Golha, and the panitiou of its terri* 


lories among tho three other bniiiclies, Siixe-Cobiiig, Moi- 
iiiiigcii, ami Alleiiburg, belongs to iMeiiiiiigon. 

S.\.\LFi*.LO, the capital, is situated ou the fcjfUile, in a very 
pleasant country, and lias two suburb*^. Toe pupnUiUou is 
nearly 3000. There aio muiuifactoncs of woollfii-duih, 
sliilTb, leather, sniift' and tobacco, bucemy, collbe, and 
cobalt; ! here are also vitriol and alum work';, brewciicb, 
and a copper smelling-bouse on an island m ila* Saale, over 
which river there is a .stone bridge of live urchus. Tlie tow n 
ha.<> four ebu I dies, a gymnasium, and two ducal pal.urs; 
the new palaco, from which there is a very Hue pn spoct,’ 
and the old palace, winch contains llio mint. The piukM'.s 
of Schwarzbur'^-Rudolbtadt and of Kcu.^s also make Ubc of 
this mint. 

SAAR-UNION. [ILilv, Has. 

SAARHKUCK, or SA ARHIiiJCKEN, is the capital of 
a circle in the goMU iiiiient of Tiier (Tieves), of the Pru.'^.sian 
province of iho"^ Rhine, situated on the navigable river Saar, 
over which there is a btone bridge conucctirig the town vvilh 
the suburb of St. John. It is a neat ploa«..'iMt town, and tho 
bouses are all built of .stone. It lias a g\ inmi'-ium, a I.u- 
llieraii, a Calvinibl, and a Roman Culhohe chuirh, and a 
synagogue. In this town are tlie coui-rof jusiiee f r the 
circles of Saai briick, Siiarlouis, Ottwciler, and St. ^Vel^bl, 
a miTiing office, a salt-oltico, a cublom-house, and oliicr 
public oHieos. Tile iiiliabitaiifs have manufactures of 
woidlens, hiien, tobacco, iron wire, poiccbiiii, &.c. They 
have also browerios, lainicries, and iihmi-woiks, and carry on 
a tbrhiiig trade by means of the liver, especially In coal.'* and 
timber. The population is nearly 31)01), ami, inclmling the 
garrison, 7lfi0. Saarbriiek was furtncrly an iudepoiidcnt 
county. The family of the counts becoming exiinct in Iikso. 
it fell to tlie house ot Nassau, and was tlie icsidencc of tlie 
princes of Nassjwi'Saii 1)1 lick, wlio.^e pahue was icckoncd 
one of the nn(*‘,L in (leirnany, but is now dost lojcd. Ry 
the treaty of Lniieville, it wa^ rudurl to France, and made 
part of the departments of the Saar and of (he M().>elle. The 
congress of Vienna, in 1813, us-^igncd it to Fnishia. 

SAAH1J)U1S, called during the Fieiicli levohilion 
Saarre-hbre, is tho extreme fortress of Pi‘ii'?sia on the fron- 
tier next lu France, which has been very much enlarged and 
strengthened since it has been in llio pos''C‘*siim of JVii'.Ma. 
It IS biiuiitcd in a plain on the left bank of tlie ►Saar, in liio 
government of Trier, in tho Rhine province. Includnig 
the garnsen, the population is about 71)00. The iuluibilanls 
manulactuvc iron and sled wire, hardwares, lire-arm", and 
leallicr. In the neighbourhood there are tniiu's of inm and 
lead. There are considerable taniicnes in the lown, dock- 
yards for building vessels for the navigation of Ihe Rhine, 
the Mo.-clle, and the Saar. Siiarlouis, like Saaibiiick, is tho 
.seat of various public olfices, has a gymnasium, ono 
Protestant and two Rvunaii (.’atbohe cbureiics, a syinigogue, 
an hospital, an arsenal, and two barracks. Tho fortress was 
erected by Vaiiban in 1080, to defend I.oriaiiio. Hy (lie 
treaty of Ryswick, in 1097, France wa-* left in possession of 
it, and in 1705 it was besieged by the allic.s without sneecv 
H) tlio treaty of Paris, Nov. 30, 1815, Fiance was obliged to 
cede .Saarlouis with three other forlre.vses to tho allied 
powcr.s, w Iio assigned it, with iho two banks of the Saar abuv o 
►Saarbriiek, to Prussia. 

•SAATZ IS a circle of the kingdom of Hobemia, tbn 
area of which is 000 .scpiaro miles, vvilh 130,000 luliabit- 
anls, ihe majority of vvnoin are Gcruians. It is bounded 
by Saxony, and by llie Hohemian circles of la;iiiiicni/, 
Rakoiiilz, EUenbogen, and Pilseu. It is on the wbole a 
mountainous liact, lu the north is the Erzgebirge, airl in 
the south a pan of the iiuddlu Hoheriiiaii cliain. which n 
I one of tho most fer.tile parts of the whole kingju.m. Tlie 
j principal river is the Egor, which icTcivc.s all ilic mu i!!cr 
! slroaios. Tho chief products aic corn, fl.ix, hops, Imilier, 
silver, iron, tin, cobalt, lime, precious stones, and cattle. Tin) 
iiihabiUints nKuiufacture linen, calico, muslin, lace, pape.;, 
and wooden ware. There aio 27 towns and db-l villugc T in ihc 
circle. Saatz, tho chief town, is situated on a coiisiflcrable 
eminence on the right bank of the Eger, over wh.t li ihoie la 
a chahi bridge, 204 feet long and 18 broad. The town bus 
a gymnasium, a 'handsome town-house, a large parish 
church, several other churches, and a Capuchin convent. TJio 
population is .3000. 

SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE CERVANTES, the cele- 
bratud aullior of *^'Duu Quixule,* was born at Alcala de lleii- 
ares, on Sunday, the 9ih of October, 1347, of an aiuient 
family onginally from Galicia, which had for borne limo been 
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c^labli-»luid in Castib.-. llis f^randlatbev, Juan doCoivantos, 
wai rorrci^jvloi* of 0'5^lln^l. llis mother heiungoil to the il- 
lu>Uiv>u's idiiiily of harujas. Very liille is known of the 
eaily iil'e of (.'eivaiiles, except that he received his first cdii- 
ration at tlu; place of his birth, and gave very early proofs 
of lalonr. 1 1 aviiig attained the proper age, Cervantes repaired 
to Salamanca, where he entered himself as a student ut the 
unive rsity, and remained two jears. He then went to 
iM.idud, where his paruiits placed him under the tuition of 
Jiiun Lopez de Iloyos, a learned theologian, who filled tho 
chair of belles-loitxvs in that city. Under him Cervantes 
seems to have made lonsiderablo progress. 11c himself in- 
forms 1 * Viago ul I’urnaso,* p. 54) that he cum))Oscd several 
iomani’i!> or hall.ids, besides a pastoral called ‘ Filcna and 
when, iM IjiKb Ins master published a collection of poems 
on rh«: <K;ulh of Isabella of Valois, wife of Philip II., thero 
appcurei!, among iho rest, two poetical corapobitions by Ccr- 
whom he calls ‘our dear and beloved pupil.’ 

In 15(18 Cervuntes entered tho household of Cardinal 
A«jua\i\ji, tluu ill Madiul, and accompanied that prtdatc on 
] el urn to Rome. IJe remained with him one year, after 
wlht h ho entered the army, and served as a volunteer under 
Marco Antonio Cdlonna, the oomraandei* of the papal forces 
against the Turks, lie greatly distinguished himself at the 
Wlllc of Lepanlo (Oct. 7, 1571). Though suffering at the 
time fiom intermittent fever, he took an active part in the 
comhal, and received three aiquebuso wounds, two in tlie 
breast, and one in his left hand, which maimed him for life, 
lie continued to serve under Oon Juan of Austria, and hi.s 
successor in command, tho Manjuis of Santa Cruz, until 
1575, when ho nwisited ins native country, and spent some 
lime at Madrid among hi.s friends and relations. Having 
viarly in 1570 obtained a command in a regiment about to he 
scut to the Low Countrie.s, Cervantes embarked with his 
elder brolhor Rodrigo, aKo a soldier, on board the Spanish 
galley El sol (the sun). On the 2Gth Sept, however, the 
galley wa.s suddenly surrounded by an Algerine squadron, 
under the command of Arnaut Mami, who, after a most 
obsl inale defence, boarded and look it, and carried his prize 
into Algiers. The crevv and passengers were sold as .slaves. 
Cciv antes, who had fought with do.sperafion on the bojirding 
of the galley, was reserved by Maim for himself. 

The numerous interesting details w Inch Cerv an tc.sha.s given 
u.> in his novel ‘ Kl Cant no’ (iheoaplivo), and which have also 
come down to us from undoubted and impartial .sources, 
display so much gallantry and magnanimity on hi.s part, that 
they cannot be read without calling forth our admiration. 
Afrcr many hold hut unsuccessful attempts tvi regain his li- 
berty, by which he ran great risk of lo.sing his life, Cervantes 
was redeemed in 15b0 by the Katliois v>f Mercy, established 
for that purpose at Algier.s, who paid to IIa.ssan Aga, then 
his master, the enormous sum of 500 gold ducats, which 
had been vaijsed among his friends and "relatives. On his 
return to his native country, Cervantes, being destitute of 
all resources, again resumed the military profession, and 
served ill three successive expeditions against the Azores. It 
was not till his return to Spain, in 1584, that he appeared as 
ail autJior, having soon after published his ‘Galatea,* a pas- 
toral romance in pro.se and verso, in imitation of ‘La Diana’ 
of Moiilemayor, a species of composition rau<5h in fashion at 
that lime. In this romance Cervantes personified himself, 
as well as the lady of his love. Dona Catalina Palacios y 
Salazar, whom ho married in the same year (1584), under 
the names of Ehcio and Galatea. He next devoted all 
his attention to the composition of dramas, of which he 
wrote upwards of thirty, and which,* he informs us, were 
all acted with considerable applause. These are however 
all lost with the exception of two, ‘El Trato do Argef 
(Algerine dealing), and ‘La Numancia.’ But notwith- 
standing his theatrical success, Cervantes must have been 
in bad circumstances, since in 1588 wo hear of him at 
Seville, where he filled tho ofiice of assistant-purveyor to 
the Indian fleets. That ho was not content with his situa- 
tion, and that it was an insignificant one, w^ould appear from 
the fact of his having shortly afterwards, in 1590, made an 
application to bo employe^ in the New World. At lengtli, the 
purveyorship having been abolished and his office suppressed 
in 1590, Cervantes earned a scanty livelihood by becoming 
ugciit to various municipalities, corporations, and wealthy 
individuals. We have few traces of the mode in which he 
exercised his pen during this interval, and with tho except 
(ion of two burles((ue sonnets (estrambotes), one of which 
w'lis intended to ridicule the ostentatious arrival of the Duke 


of Medina at Cadiz, after ihisiown hud boon plundered and 
abandoned by the Eaii of Essex, we hvar of no other pro- 
duction of his genius. It is probable however that during 
his stay at Seville he wrote some, if not all, of his * No>clas 
Exemplares,* which he subi>cquoiilly pnblishcd. From J 59.s, 
when he left Seville, to 160*2, when vve hear of him at Val- 
ladolid, there is a gap in the history of this great man. which 
all the diligence of his biographers has hitherto failed in 
filling up. It not being' known where he resided or what 
pursuits he was engaged in. Some indeed are willing to 
supply the deficiency by supposing him to ha\e bteu on- 
gaged as lithe-collector in La Mancha, and they add, that 
whilst fulfilling the duties of his office he was yiut in prison 
by the alcalde of Argamasilla, a small town of that pro- 
\incc, and that he thus wrote the first part of his ‘Don 
(Juixote’ in confinement. Tho accuracy with winch the 
country of‘ La Mancha and the maiuicis and ru.stom^ 
of its inhabitants are (le.scribecl in that work, is certainly 
in favour of the conjecture that he resided some time there ; 
but Navairete(‘VidadcCert^ntes* p. has shown that the 
rcporl of his imprisonment jests on no other foundation than 
\ague tradition. However this may he, Cer\autcs uas at 
Valladolid in 1602. Three years after he published the fii'^t 
part of his ‘ Don Quixote,’ which he dedicatcil to Don Aloii>o 
Lopez do Zuinga y Sotomayor, seventh duke of Hejar. 
Though the work excited no great attention at first, it sud- 
denly came into vogue, and was eagerly read by all clu.s.se'- 
of society. No less than four editions of it w'ere prmled in 
! various parts of the Penin.sula within the first year afler its 
I appearance (1605); two at Madrid, one at Valencia, and 
I another at Lisbon. Its fame spread rapidly to all tho neigh- 
bouring countries. But notwithstanding this enthiiDiaslic 
reception of his work, Cervantes continued pour, and lie 
was accordingly engaged by the duke of Lerma, the in i lus- 
ter of Philip 111., to wu’ite an account of the festivities, bull- 
fights, religious ceremonies, and so forth, with which lord 
Howard, ambassador of Janies I., was received at Valladolid 
ill 1605, Gn the return of the court to Madrid in JriU(>, 
Cervantes followed it, and he continued to inhabit that city 
to the end of his life. In 1608 he brought out a correct 
edition of the first part of ‘ Don (Quixote,’ and in 1615 hi^ 
‘Novehis Exernplarcs’ (Exemplary Talcs), twelve in num- 
ber, by uliicli his literary reputation was greatly imrea.'^cil 
In 1611 he publi.shed his * Viago al Parnaso’ (Joimuy to 
Parnassus), a work which cannot proiiorly be ranked in an\ 
particularcla.ssof lileraliire, but which, next to ‘Don (^uixole,’ 
is the most exquisite production oJ’ ils innnorlal anih«>i. 
This work however being intended as a satire upon the binl 
poets of his lime, some look offence a I it, and became (Jer- 
vanti's’ hiilercst enemies. One, among olluTs, published, 
under the assumed name of Alonso Fernandez do Am I- 
laneda, a con! imialion of ‘ Don Quixoti\’ full of invccUN c and 
abuse (Tarragona,. 1614). This probably ha.slened the pub- 
lication of the second part, which was sent to pies.s early in 
1615, with a dedication to his ])atron the (Jonde de i-eiino.s. 
His other woiks are a collection of comedies and ‘eiure- 
ineses’ (interludes) written in the fashion of the new' school 
inlrodnced by Lope do Vega, hut which were never acted 
(Mud., 1615, 4to.); find a novel entitled ‘Persilcs y S^gl^- 
miinda,* composed in a style very ditt'ercnt from tliat of Ins 
other works, and certainly the least succcs.sful of all his 
productions. (Madrid and Barcelona, 1 6 1 7.) 

Cervantes died at Madrid on the same day as liis great 
contemporary Shakspure, on the 23rd of April, 1616, being 
then in his sixty-ninth year. Ho was buried without the 
least pomp in the convent of the nuns of the Trinity in 
the Calle del Humilladcro, where his daughter Dona Isabel 
had four years before taken the veil. But the nuns having 
removed to another convent in the Calle de Cantaranas, the 
old one was pulled down, and the remains of Cervantes 
were lost. Williin the last few years however two monu- 
ments have been erected in Madrid to the memory of tins 
great man : one, in the Plaza do las Cortes, consisting of 
a beautiful bronze statue upon a square pedestal of granite, 
on the sides of which are bas-reliefs representing subjects 
taken from ‘ Don Quixote tho other is his bust in white 
marble over tho door of tho house in the Calle de Francos, 
where be lived and died. 

His works have been too often analysed to render it 
necessary hero to dwell upon their meiits. His first publi- 
cation, ‘ Galatea,* is beautiful in its spirit, interesting and 
pleasing in ils details, but not original ; as a work, it is cast ’ 
ill the same mould as other pastorals written before his 
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time. Cervantes had imagination and invention; he always 
wrote with purity, frequently with elegance; but he was 
not a poet : he wanted that severe tasle, that power ol eon- 
cciuralion and perfect ear for harmony which form poetry. 
11 IS plays therefore are, generally speaking, bad. But his mas- 
ter-work. ‘Don Quixote,* is perfect in all ils parts. Tlio oon- 
cepiion is admirable, and the author shows m every page a 
highly philosophic mind, the noblqjt sentiments expressed 
with inimitable simplicity, and a perfect knowledge of the 
human heart. Godwin said, * At twenty, 1 thought “ Don 
Quixote" laughable; at forty,! thought it clever. Now, 
near sixly, I look upon it as the most admirable book in the 
whole world.* Of his ' Novelas,* or ‘ Tales,’ it may be said 
that they are not only interesting and amusing, but tier- 
fectly moral. The ‘Voyage to Parnassms’ is in inany respects 
a master* |)ic(’e of art, and the weapon of satire is handled 
dexterously, but without ill nature. 

The Life of Cervantes has been written at great lenglh by 
some of the most eminent Spanish authors; Father Sar- 
micnto, Mayans, Los Rios» Fernandez, and Navarretc*. 
The last has spared no trouble in investigating the most 
minute incidents of iho life of Cervantes, and has ))rodncod 
a work which, accompanied as it is by many original docu- 
ments. leaves nothing to desire. The editions of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ published in and out of Spain since the death ol 
the author, have been so ninnerous as to rmidcr it yrlmost 
niipossihle to give anything like a correct list of them. We 
shall therefore iiienlioii only a few of the best: — Madrid, 
l7^!(>, 4 vols. 4to.. with engravings on copper; London, 
17.sl, by Bowie, 6 vols. 4to. ; Madrid, 1797, by Pellicer, 5 
\i.ls. S'-o.; Madrid, 1819, by the Hoyal Academy of History, 

vols. Hvo. ; a new edition, with a full commentary and criti- 
r.il notes by ihe late Don Diego Cleinencin, is now m course 
v'f piiblioation. As to translations, it is well known that 
\\iti'm a few years after the publication of * Don Quixote.’ it 
was lendered into alniosi every European language, and tliat 
no nation on the Continent has so fully appreciated its 
.-.laiidard merits as our own, since wo possess no less than 
• iglit clitferent English ve^sion^, besides several other works 
more or le^s relating to it. Thomas Skellpii was the first 
who translated it, London, Ifi'JO, ‘i vols."^4to. Edmund 
(•'.lylon next pnblishetl liis ‘ Pleasant Notes upon Don 
(^)u!\ot-',* IauiiIoii, l(>j t, fol. .1. Philips was the next wlio 
li'ansl:ite<l it, THUelon, fol. Motleux (Potof), a French- 
man by hirtli, tmlilislu’d also a version, L»mdon, 171-2, 1 vols. 
Ijiiio. O/ell (John), Djiidoii. J72 j, 1 vols. l‘2ino. Thomas 
D’Uifev, Jwond.jn, 1729, 2 vols. 8vo. Jarvis (Chailo.O, J^oii- 
doii, 17 JJ, 2 41(> Simdlett, London, 1723, 2 vols. 4to. 

Wiliiioi. London, 1735, 2 vols. Hvo. ]5y far the best trails- 
l.i'ioii, as coming closer to the original than any other, is that 
of Jarvi'3, which has otten been reprinted. 

( /'/(/ii (Ir Cfirvanirs, por Navarrele, Madrid, IS] 9; Pel- 
lua r y Saforcad'O, Vidit df Miguel de Ceroantes, Madrid, 
1 ^ 00 .) 

SABA, a small island in the West Indies, belonging 
to the Duteh, is situated in 17"^ 40' N. lal. and GJ® 20^ W. 
long. The coast rises in perpmidieiilar masses to a consi- 
derable elevation, and at a distance the island a]>pears like a 
ste('[) round rock. Tlic shore is too steep to allow i»f bind- 
ing, except oil tlic southern side, where an artificial path 
has been made, which however is intricate, and admits only 
one person at a time. By this path a small place is reached 
which is built in a secluded valley. The (lircumferenco of 
the island docs not exceed nine miles, and its area is about 
ten square miles. The small portion of it which is culti- 
vable is appropriated to the growth of cotton, which the in- 
habitants work into stockings, for sale as well as for their 
own use. Tlio common vegetables of the West Indies come 
to perieclion. Tlie population docs not exceed 1500. 

SABA. [Smiaei.] 

SABADllXA. [Cevadilla; Veratrum.] 

SABARl (^a/3nTot), a people of Arabia Felix, on the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea, in the northern part of the fnodeni 
Yemen. They are described by Diodorus and Strabo as the 
most numerous, and, together with the Gerthaei, as tbo 
iichcst people in Arabia. Their country produced frankin- 
cense. myrrh, cinnamon, and balsam in abundance, but was 
al.M) infested by deadly serpents. The inhabitants are repre- 
.sented as living an idle life, on account of the abundance of 
the produce of the country, but are at the same time said to 
have carried on an extensive commerce with Syria and Mc- 
sopbiaraia, both with Iho nroductions of their own country 
and also with those of Ethiopia, to which they sailed in 


boats made of skins. The capital of their country is called 
Sabae by Diodorus, and Meriaba by Strabo, and is sukI to 
have been situated upon a mountain covered with troes. Iu 
this place the king resided, who might do anything ihat ho 
pleased, except leaving his palace ; and if ho did, mi vs Dio- 
dorus, he was stonod to death by the people, in pursiiaiu o 
of an antient oracle. (Strab., xvi., p. 77 k ; Diod. Sic., in. 1G, 
47 ; Flin., vi. 32.) 

The country of the Sabaci is mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment under the name of Sheba i'' spoken of as 

rich in incense, spices, precious stones, and gold (1 
X, 2 ; Jer., vi. ‘20; Is., lx. 6 ; y-**’., Ixxii. 15), and us can y mg 
on an extensive cotnnierco with the other nations of Asia 
{Ezok., wvii. ‘22; Jd), vi. 19; /rW, iii. k). The (|ueen of 
Slieba who visited Solomon (1 Kings, x. 1) is generally al- 
lowed to have come from this country, and notfrom Ethiopia, 
as Josephus ivkitos {Ant. Jud., viii. fi, sec. 5), who has con- 
founded Sheba with Suba which, as he tells ns in 

T ; 

another ]urt of Ins work (ii. 10. sec. 2). was the uiiliiMit 
name of Mevoe. The Sabc.ins who are mentioned by Isaiah 
(\lv. Id) as ‘ men «)f slat lire* are probably the Ethiopian and 
not the Arabian people, and answer to ilorodolus’s do&orip- 
tion of the long-lived Ethiopians, who were ‘the tallest and 
liainLomesI of all men’ fllerod., iii. 2(1). 

The capital of the Sabaei is called Saba by the Arabic 
writers, according to vvboin the founder of the city made in 
its immediate neighbourhood avast mouml or dam, U) servo 
as a reservoir to receive the water which cann* from the 
mountains. Every family is said to have liarl a certain por- 
tion of this water distributed to them by lupicd nets, and tluj 
building was reckoned so firm and strong th:it nmny of the 
inhabitants had their houses bmlt, upon it. But at lengtb. 
say the Arabic writers, God being highly disple'.isod ai Ihcir 
great pride and insolence, and ro 5 »olving to hiinible and dis- 
perse ihem, sent a mighty flood, which broke down the 
mound by night while the inhabilanis were asleep, and ear- 
ried away the whole city with the neighbouving towns and 
people. This inundation is said to have happened in ihc 
third century before the C'bristian Ecra ; but if sucli w tne Iho 
case, it would appear from the account of Strabo tliat the 
Sabaeaiis hud again recoveie'da largo portion of liieir former 
])rospcrity. 

(Koran, c. 31; Sale's Vi'ehnnn'U'jf Di.srou/'se to On* 
Kor<i?i, sect. 1 ; Pococke. S}<ct:in)t'n Andnun, p, .">7 ; 

Kdrisi, (rt^fgrn'phm S idnvn p. .02.) 

SABAISM was lie* iiaino given to a religious system 
which iniliently prevailed lo a great cxttMit iii Arahui aud 
Mesopotaini:!. Sahaism is frequently confounded wnli the 
S.ihaei, and is sometimes described as the religion of Iho 
Later people; hut the two words are f[iiite distinct, and are 
written dilfevently in the Semitic languages. The fir^t let- 
ter in Sabaism is Tsade lit), i^t^d consequently the word 
would be vvriUeii inori; conectly Tsabaism. 

Tsabaism was derived, acconling to its followers, froinT>abi, 
tile scin or brother of Enocb, but is more probably denvid 
from their worshipping tbo ‘ llostoflJeavim’ (DVJt£^^n 

Accoiding to the Arabic writers, Tsibaism was (ho .•‘.iiikj as 
tlie religion of the .Hnlieut ('haldieans, aiul aj»pcars to have 
been one of the earliest and ^lmplc»t forms of idol.ilvy. '1 hey 
believed in tlie unity of the Dmly. hut. at the same time paitl 
adoration to the stars, or tlu; angels and iutelLgcncc-s, which 
tiiey supposed to reside in lliL-m, and to govern the world 
under the supreme Deity. In the course of time images 
wx-re made to represent the aiii»els or intelligences dwj'lLng 
in the stars; and the consequence of this would naturall} be, 
that the common iveuplo would ovcutu.ally worsiiip tlicm.as 
if they were gods. That the unity of the Deity v\as however 
still acknovviedged in the religious system of lheT&abiaiis is 
rndnifeM from the way in whicli this religion is spoken wf in 
Ihe Koran ; in winch it is distinguished fixim polvlhei^ni, 
and js allowed to exist on the pa}mcnt of tribute. 

The religious books of Tsabuisiu were written in .Svnac, 
and are referred to by early Arabic writers, but none of t Inna 
are known iu Europe. Tt appears that the Tsabians be- 
lieved that the souls of wicked men would ho punished for 
nine thousand years, and would nfl.erward3 be received to 
mercy. They were obliged to pray three times a day, at 
sunrise, noon, and sunset; and to observe three annual 
fasts, one of thirty days, another of nine, and a third of 
seven. They offered many sncriftces, hut ate no part of 
them. They abstained from beans, garlick, and some oilier 
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pvilse aiivl vopelublcs. They were accustomed to <50 on pil- 
.to llanaii in Mesopotamia. (Pridoaux, Connec- 
tion (if the His'fory of the Old and New Tr^tanimlt vol. i.,«, 
p. *24;i, cdiiioM of l^2i ; Sale’s Pr'elimimry Discourse to the 
Kontn, tccl. i. ; D’Herbelot, Pibliothcque Orieniale, art. 
•Sabi;* H>dc, Reli^io Velerum Persaruni: compare also 
an Kxoursus to the third volume of (Jeseniub’s hanih, * On 
liio Ai-tnil Worship of the Chaldeans.’) 

Tsiibaism,as a religious sysloiti no lonj^or exi^^ls, hnt the 
name has been fioqucntlv, but inooirecily, applied to the 
Maudaitcfl, or Clinaiians of St. Johiii^ as they ha\e been 
called. Tlfu name of Tsabians has been "ivtui to this sect 
by the Arabs, as they are accustomed to apply the term of 
Tsubians to many dilTerent religious sects. The Mandaites 
arc found principally at the mouths of the Euphrates and 
near Engdad. but they arc not Christians, and the name of 
• Christians of St. John * has been given to them in conse- 
quence of John being the name of the founder of Ihcir sect. 
From (he manner in whjcii John the llaptisl is mentioned 
in the sac*r<yl books of the Mandaites, it appears that they 
supposed hint to have been the founder of their lelii'ioiis 
.system, and that his doctrines were corrupted by Clui^t. 
Their sacred books have been brought over to Europe : and 
an account of them is gi^cn by Silvcslre de Sacy, in the 
Journal des Sitvans, Pans, 181'.); but they aie written in 
such a mystical style tliat it is exceedingly diHieult to iin- 
dei^land their meaning. There are three hooks— I, ‘ Tlie 
Pool; of Adam 2. ‘Tlio Hook of Yahya. or John tlie 
Paplist;’ and, 3, ‘ The Kiiolusleh,’ or Ritual. Tliey are 
wriitcn in a jieeuliar characler, winch bears great resiMu- 
blaiicy to the S>riac or Wo.4crn Aiaunvaii; but the lan- 
guage’^ in which they are compos ed more ]K»arl\ rc .cmlilc*: 
the Chaldaic or Tilastern AiamuMii. 'I'he greater jiart of the 
‘Hook of Adam’ waft published, by Noiborg, under tlie title 
of* Codex N.isuranis, Liber Adami appcllatus/ 5 \ols. die., 
UmibGolh., 18U)-17. In the ‘Rook ot .Adam’ I lie Christians, 
Jews, and Jirohainniedans are eipially attacked; but llie 
Mandaites appear to have adopted many ilmigs from Cbns- 
tianity, and they probably owe their origin to bomc'of the 
Gnostic sects, which e\ten^ively prevailed in A-in. 

SABI3ATIL Tlie naruitivc in the book of Genesis of 
the creation of the world in six days is followed by these 
words: ‘And on the seventh day God ended Ins work winch 
ho had made; and he rested on the seventh <biy from all his 
work wliicli ho had made. And Gml blessed the seventh davi 
and set it apart ; because that in it he bad rested from all bis 
work which God created and made.* {Geji., li. 2, 3.) Tlio-e 
words &eein to imply that the seventh day i.s to be observed by 
all the rational creatures of God as a d:iy ot worship in acknow- 
ledgement of tlieir Creator, and as a day of rest in imitation 
(if bi.s lest after llie creation. We find no fiirtlier mention 
(vf this oidinancc during the patriarchal jan iud, though some 
have supposed llml there is a reference to it in the intervals 
of seven da>s ob.-.ervcd by Noah in sending the rasen and 
the dove out of the aik. ’ {Geii., viii ) It ii next met wlih 
at the lime of the Kxod^t^jf under the name, of the Sabbafh 
froin’n31£r.' to ccasc from hibour\ .wlioio rest from 
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labour is the peculiar clnirnclcr attached to the day. {Exod,^ 
xvi.) In the passage rel'crreil to, it apjmars to bo spoken of 
as an institution already known, but this has been disputed. 
It was still more expressly enjoined upon the Jews al the 
giving of the law, on Mount Sinai, when the reason assigned 
in Genesis for its institution was repealed. {Kxod., xx. 8-11.) 
The Mosaic luws 'r<}.spccting the Sabbath are conlained in 
the following passages, bcsul^tlio two just quoted ; Exvd,, 
xxiii. Pi; xxxi. 12-17; xxxiv. 21; xxxv. 1-3; Levit.,x\\. 
3, 30; xxiii. 3; xxvi. 2; Numb., xv. 32-30; xxviii. y, lO; 
Deut»t J2-lfl. It was a day of divine worship, though as 
to,what lliat >vorship consisted in, we only know that lliere 
was to bo an additional sacrifice besides the daily one, and 
a holy convocation of tlni people. This part of the institu- 
tion was intended, like many others of tlie Mosaic laws, to 
keep in the rememluranco of the people their allegiance to 
the true Gad, an(l.4o distinguish, them from tlie idolatrous 
nations^ nraohg., whom" they dwelt. {Exxfd., xxxi. 13, 17.) 
Its other feature was rest from labour, wnich was to be ob- 
ser\ed not only by every Lraclite, but by vesi^nt strangers 
and beasts of burlhcii. This rc.st had x>nrtly a'religious jeha-, 
ruder, as it wak^an acknowlodgem(mt of belief in.thejGvod 
who created the^ hcaveusatld earth, days, and j:estcd 
on the seventh. For this reason a wilful < violation 'of< the 
rest of the Sabbath was punished by death, us it was dn act 


of rebellion against God. A second object of this rest was, 
of course, to .aiford leisure for the religious scn ices of the 
day^ and a i&id ww the refreshment of man and beast 
after the labour of the week. (F>orf., xxiii. 12.) Mo.se.s 
dbcsiuot however define the meaning of the term worh in 
the Law; but it is evident from aevoriil passages in ihe Pen- 
tateuch that it was peculiarly all work of a servile chaiacler 
that Was forbidden. Thu» there is a special commandment 
to rest on the Sabbat liln sced-timo and harvest, as well as 
at other seasons (Exod., xxxiv. 21), and there were ])rO‘ 
hil^kions aguin.st kindling fire iExod., xxxv. 4) or f lepaiing 
food on the Sabbath (/i’;ro(/., xvi. 6,122-30); the people were 
severely reprimandod by Moses for -going out of llieir tv nts 
to gather manna iExoeLt iiid.), and a man was put to 
death by the express command of^God for gathering slicks 
on the Sabbath. {Numb., xv, 32-3G.) This peculiar feature 
of the Jewish Sabbath was intendetl constantly to remind 
the people of their deliveianrc from their servile condition 
in the land of Egypt, as Moses slates in. his roheni^al of the 
Law, w lie re the reason annexed to the lourih commandment 
111 Exodus is omitted, and il.s place is supplied by the l'«d- 
louiiig words: * Amhrcimanbei* that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Eg\pi, and that the Lord thy God broiiglil thee 
out thence thioiigli a mighty hand and by a sirclcliod-oul 
arm : thorerore the Lord thy G. il commandtd thee to keep 
the Sabl)ath-clay.* {Druf., v. 16 ) All bodily luhonr whic'.i 
was necessary for the service of God formed an exception Id 
the siaUite. Thw.s the sacriiices were doubled on llait diiv, 
and the untmals hud to be kill^;^; the perpetual flic on the 
altar of burnt on'enng was to bo supplied jvltii wood even/ 
day; and a child was circumcised on the -Sabbath, if that 
day happened to lie the eighth from its hirtli. {Xunib., 
xxviii. .'MO ; Lnit., vi. 8-13; MatL, xii. 5; Jo/m, vii. 22- 
23.) It seems to bo salisfacloHly proved by Michuelis that 
the unwillingness to fight on the Sabbath, which we meet 
with in the later periods of tlie Jewish history, was inner 
felt before Ihe Babylonish (*aplivily. The general spirit «.r 
the Jewish law concerning the Sabbath riiay be gaihcmd 
from the following words of Isaiah (chap, hiii., I.l): — ‘If 
thou resliuin tiiy foot from the Sabhath, from doing thy 
pleasure on mjf holy day; and (-all the Sabbath a doliglif, 
and theiiol) feast of the lAird honourable; and sliaU liomair 
him (or il), not doing ihinc own ways, nor finding iliine own 
pU'usurc, nor speaking thine own words:’ then follows a 
promise. 'I’lio Sabbath w-as reckoned, like the Jewish day 
in general, from sunset to sunset. 

The Uabbnis of later tiVnoi? added many su) erst it ions am' 
vexatious obser\anci‘S to the Mo.saic law’ of the Sublniih, 
such as the prohibition of lia\elliiig further on that da} ilian 
twelve miles, or, as it was oftevwards settled, two Ihon^iiiid 
cubits, that is, about one mile. For further infoimaiion i.n 
these points the reader is referred to Lighllbot {llorhs, cd. 
Filuuin, Ijidcx, art. * iSabbaih’). 

The wold Sabbath was also Used by the Jews us a general 
name for their religious festivals, and al.so as Lip-ivLilcnt to 
the word iveeh, { Levi t., io ; Dout.,\\\.\}\ Molt, 
xxviii. 1 ; Luke, x\iii. 12.) 

'1^0 fjiv>t teachers of Clirisliaiiity aboJislied the Sabballi, 
but introduced a .similar institution in its place, the ob- 
sciwancc, iiainSly, of llic first day of Ibo w eek as a day uf rest 
and of religious worship, in commcmoralion of God*.s rc.siiiig 
on the seventh day, and also more CsiHicially of the lonr- 
rcclion of Christ. Hcnco it was cabled ‘ the Lord’s d;i\ * 
(1; KvpinKt) jy/ifpfif), just as the ordinance .by wjuch Chii.'-t’s 
death was coinmenioiatcd was caltod .‘ th& lord’s Supper,’ 
It has been held by many eminent didnes that lliero is not 
suflicient evidence in (he New Tesluineiit for such ah in- 
stitution, that the change of the day from the sovenlh to the 
first day of the week is an insuperable difficulty, that the 
Sabbath was a purely Jewish institution, and therefore that 
it is not hiiuling upon Ghriatians. The chief difficul lies in 
this discussion app^i* ta iiaya arisen from a mistaken view 
of the quibstion, as iT.itlwere« not whether tlie Chrisiluii 
chureh.possesses^i^Sttbbatfcal institqlion, but whether the 
Jeudsh Sabbath U buiding unon Christians. 

In its very. nature theSabbath appears to be intended for 
the human race. As a religious institution, designed 
to^keep jn rejtnembrance the God who croatod the world, it 
belongs .e^uaU)nb all men,, since all are the creotmes of. the 
samp God, ‘and all are prone to forget every religious truth 
^ybi^ris not continualljrah^ regularly forced upon ibcir 
atlpidnon. As a day of resVif needed al all (and it is gone* ^ 
rally granted that such rest is necessary), it is needed by 
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every one who wears ihe liutnnii body. Its appointment is 
coeval witli the creation Of man, and Iprvg betbre the Riving, 
of llie Jewish law*. Those facta *eem to jnovo that it was, 
iuteiKlcd to he porpe'tnal, whioh ^topc'ara afeo to be indicated 
by those wofds df »• 3?)^ * Thc Sabbath wars 

nude for nran»' Ihatasv «o^f feo Aws merely'* but for the 
btnofti of the whole huwah>a<5^* - ^ ' 

But if S£>» cart tho' time or- olifar^Otor oflto obsch’ance be 
changed? To djiJterpffwlf^sthia qiMtiops it h»ubi be rcuiem* 
bei-ed tbat'tbe'^bbftlbk i$ ttot ft f'.osidve insii- 

lutkm.; 'for tUokj^livH moral 

obligation forhmf^ to'wofship bis Cfpat?r».aiid iliough it be 
essential to that if be ob- 

served at (boro is nothing, as | 

f.ip as \yc, can Vtlni nature of things to determine 

vvbat this infeVviilVshatt bo.t The appoinlment of every j 
A'^rrn//i diVyfor ,4bii^ jfittrpbseean tharelbro re^'t upon notbini:; j 
hut the eXprpus ;fiiiom.matid of 0^^ and i his also seems tube j 
(leeldicd in, i-^eiitcxivlustr quoted, ‘ llic Sabbath was made ! 
for man, aijd bioXman fo? the Sabbath/ Jt is tlierefore, I 
Ilk'" all positive ihaUt«Uons,attafiCi)liblc ef any change which [ 
ilio altcMcd cijrcnmatan.cos of those foi\jp^hoso benefit it was j 
lutomlvd may makv^ desirable, provided that, such change | 
be mu do by ownpetchL aulborily. Now tlie re^^i of Ihe Sab- 1 
))iuh IS, of anu»io» equally secured, ohm hiobever day of the j 
wi'ck it falls/ - Itk, purpose, us commemorate o of j 

(bid's creating iJjc^Wrld in. six days and resting cn the . 
'itnorith; ajqKJirS 10 tic iujUicionUy answered by its o'ij3cr\ance j 
every H’vp.nfh ^&y, But, ns a mligious institution, ii was j 
intruded 1.0 cxpvefe«‘m<^r<?> than this,* it \v,*is designed jo keep | 
m remcinbraprc the pecuhdK churacier of tho religion of j 
I'lusv wbn were to obsoi'vc it, and hence it is rauseepiible of ; 
any clianiic which may make it betier adapted to expicss | 
iLjt cbauKier Tboi iindci!^ tlie patriaicbal cilf^pe^sA^l^ul it 
u 0 , intended to keep alive tlin WOfs In p of (jr«Kl us tho creator, 
as oppvisod to idoKirv ; and therefore it was obirCiAcdon 
ibe day on ^ylJich God icsted ailcr tinishing the creation: 
tn vile Jews, (Jor\ was klu>wn furtlier as Vhvir deliverer fiom 1 
the laud of Egvptj by which act they wore constituted a 
s'.'paiaiu poophrj and therefore tho iSabbalh was still ob- 
L'fM^ed, hot with llio additional ebaraeter ofstiid alstincuco 
horn rI! vrvlle hiboui*. The groat laet of Chiistuinitv is the 
I’fauncf'Uou of Christ , >vbicU wm!< tdfocled by the power of 
Ihe same (i -d who created the worhl; tins occuironco took 
plac*' ell. the til at day of ihe wvv,k; and to keep it m le- 
uit-'inbrancf, We. eUoIvo that day as onv alaicd inuo of re* i 
li:*iomi woislnp: cr/,ixa( Bishop Ttorsley slates the lualter, 
*By keeping a Sabbnlli, we acknowledge a God, and declare 
that weave not aibeistft; bv keeping one day in seven, wc 
])ro!o*l against idolatry, dad acknowledge that God who in j 
ibebegnuuug made ihb boavons nnd the earth: and by | 
kcc’ping our iSabbath on the first day of the week, wc pio- j 
tc't iigAinsi Jaduii^nj, and acknowledge thnl God who, ’ 
luuiiii^ made ibfi A^oild, sent Ins only hegollcu fe'on to redeem j 
mankind/ , 

if ibis arguinbiit lio considered su’incient topro\e that the j 
change from tllo’ shvinth to tho fir.'jl day of the week Is in 1 
:u cordtince with llie nature of the Sabbath, and witli tlie 1 
gemus ot fh« Ohhsltan «*liU remums to bo shown | 

w li tuber, a.s a niiutor Um'^cliange was wade upon the j 

rnilbonty of ChT^Ilf <ftd the A):>0sUes. There direct 
emnnaatu] inthe.Ni^tir‘;T^*stain<5nt 'ibu^ to set apart the fiisl 
day of ,lhe week; bn more than bnu occasion, Christ, 

in arguing w iih, t^ ilpoh the niodo of observing the 
Sabbath, didom^y preroguti\o of 

bring l:^rd oMhe Sifbbalhrdtiy {Matt, xii., $ ; Mark^ ii. 
.8; vi,' ;5/ Xiik V. 6, 9). which seems to 

iinpl/lhu€ tho Sabbath, modified in , some way, 

to form apart of^ia teligiom He scorns, in fact; to announce 
the fuiwkhienhtl pnh'cijfe of his Sabbatlt hi the words, ‘J 
w ill hayq lifheif tbait sacrifica/ {Matt* xii. 7.) But 

the aetuftl-calBtiJPatiott of thia day could not of coursecom- 
incaefr tiU ah#4jvieni6cehrfiSdwhMii it was dcsigneid to com* 
nieniot^^i ^mfe of Christ. No(v twice 

after that hmt fog^bei for vipli* 

gioiH ^oriiibip^' .day of the week, and again on 
the day -firiit day of 

the. waok' Ih' -Vlf (XX, n 

the , of; mir tU^ fttst » day of tlm 

woefci > the. -LonlV' 

Supper, the Chria*ia(t 
worAtp),-’W 'kp^kifiu 

nndi oja* the occasion to them, 

- No, ' ■* V- V- ' / , ? 


In the. First Epi>ile lo the Corintliians 2», V ml coni' 
mends the contributions for needy (Jtoijstjitns. io hi /.;d by 
■'On the first day of tho John cxpiuvsty nmnnous iho 

tohl’s day us a time speiit by him-cU in rvligmus cvi rcu.i s 
I i. 10), These allusions arc pcihaps scaniy, but thf.-y 

arc as much as wb cbitld expect, if ibo first Chrisi un-* 
adopted the observunoe of tltis nay without ilisputo ; and iho 
inference genovally draw'n- fi om "them i.s borne out b} tho 
voice of (.Utnstian aniiquity. in hi-s cok-trated Uuicc 

lo Trajun respecting iho Chri?itiun"$^(A.o. 107), kays ihat 
they informOil him that * they wore woht to meet ' n a i tr- 
tain day before day-bicak' fur religiou*- worship, (Fl»n , 

X. i)7.) Ignatius, Justin Marijr, Dionysius of (/ojintb, 
CllcirtCiit of Ale.vandna, TorU-llian, Origen, And other curly 
Ghrislian writers speak of ti c f,/7rd's day luS observed 
among them (see the ) assages in Lardnefs jf'hi'ks^ '‘<>1. iv>, 
p- 21;, *218), Some of tlio early (.hnsiiaivs cj^pooifilly Cou- 
wris from Judaism, oieierved tho Sabbath as well ;is the 
Lord‘.s day, hut this pniotu-o was not' countoiianecd by ibo 
Apu.^tle.s nor by tim curliest Christian writers, (Co/oss.f 
n. It) ; Lardncr, ifjjtt,}. In examining the Fatln^rson this bub- 
jeef, ii IS neccssar) to remomber that iho Chri'itian fc*.‘Ui\al 
is ahvay.s called by them the I^ord’s day, and not the Sub- 
hat li : where the kilter ^Yord is used, it rol'ori to the Jcv ioh 
sabbath 

Tho Sabbath t.s used m the New Testaraont us a. type of 
the eU'iiial vo:a of heaven: ‘there remaioeth n rest tor s;»I»- 
baili-koeping, craf^puTirffior) to tlj»; peo\»le of God/ (r/'7>., fv, 
ti.) Some underblaml this pabsa'^e of iheChrHtiati Sabbath. 

(Michaolis On ihn Lnivs of ilfoAcv, arts. lP-1, 1^16; Liglil" 
foot’s Wb/Z/v, ^ec the fitdiW : Horsley’s tS^rnions, 21, 2't; 
Waidlaw On the SuhOuth ; VViner's Reu/ieortci" 
'bneh, at t. * Subhalh ’) 

SABHA'riA, a genus of Norih AmeriTiiii pianti^, be- 
Ipnging lo tho natural order Genliutia- ca* The is’ 

known by a 512-pailid culvx, rotate .'■)-! 2- parted corull i. 
Withering on its cap.-nle, vcvoliiie onlbcis, stiRma with, 
two stiaiglit arms, becoiomg at l.uigih spiroUy twisted, inul 
«i onc-rt,l]ed capsule, wiili the \al\c« turned a lilllcMiiwaids. 
There arc several species of Sabbatia, all of which ujc. clia- 
incteiised by lije posscbbioii of a pure bitter principle, and 
on this uceonnt they are uxtoii^ively used, in Norlii Arne* 
lieu, ni intermittent and lemittent fo\ers, ami a-s loiiii.s. 
I’lio species mobl coniinonly Uboii is the H. ivt^ularts. It 
ullaius a height of one or two feet, and is known by its 
elect, sr|Uare, winged .stem .* oiipi.site, bcurt-hbaped, :)“Oev\od, 
smooth, acute lenses; teirniiiiil llowors; angular, liibnlar, 
.j-parted calyx ; 5'paited corolla, v/ilb seprnonls Iw ictfa- lone; 
as the calyx; ovale ovary; deebued .style, and one-celh'd 
cap-ule. it grow.-, in daiiij) wet soils, in the iJnited States, 
aiul IS common iii moisl mcadinva anumg grass. 

SABATi^Nl, Fli.VNCISC C.k a Spaiush arebileet, >Yas 
born at Bubarnu, m 17J j. Having coinpb’led bis stndics m 
literature and niatbcmaii<*s ,ii his uaUve tilv, lie nnole 
choice of arcbiloeturo as a piofo^-sioii, and xisited ib'iru; for 
the piirpo-'e of perfecting luuiself lu it. On leaving Koino 
fi'i* Naples, he W’ns oinpbned as the i'-coiid l•^.•l^eLi of the 
works Ml the palace t>f CaseVta, \uub v his- failier-iii-law, 
t-uigi Abinvitfili, the aiclntcet of tli.iL imnicnse eddice. 
While thus employed, the King bestowed iip.ni Inin u 
coramiVsi.fii of lieutenant in the aitdleiy, and eliarged Iiun. 
wdlh the erection of t!ie cariiliy barracks near the Buiiic 
della jVladdalena, and tlm ar.scnal aiuiourj. W'hgu, on the 
death of his brother Fcnb'v.md. the kin'g succeeded to the 
throne of ^fcjpum as Cbavles HI., in iratl, Sabaliui settled 
qt Mad viti, where, besides bemc^ extensively cmploNod in 
his profession, he iot.e to consiirciable military rank, hcbig 
made lie utcmuil- general in 1780, and inspect or-gcnoral of 
engineers in 1782, and had various appointmenth and liis- 
tinctums conforrod upon him. ilo made some uddiiions 
and aUeratums nl llu? voy.'d palace of Madrid, fynxX also at 
those of Aranjuez and the Purdi). Among Ins chief ivarks 
in the capital aro'lhu A-iluaha, or Custom-house, the gnio 
of Aleui^ (a njagiuficedl hupide, wdh three lofty arfhos a ml 
two other entrances, malting lu all five opcnjng.^ through biUb 
fitmtii), and that of Snn Vincente, and the ro)kl porcelain 
montrfaetory kt Bueu Bcliio. He also designed the nuiuHo- 
ledm of Ferdihttnd Vl., in ,tho chuich de las iSalosns, the 
eliRpot iri lionottr of PahifoxJn the callifedfar of Osma, me 
giavcTfl altar iS;if that of BBgovia»tvnd vuribns other struct uro'#, 
bdth ecclesiastical, and se-cnlar, inedudiug' the arsonal at 
Caracas, and ftther>orkilin Spank^lv Anierita. Ho died at 
Madrid, December 19, vviih the reputation of great 

VouXX,— TQ '■ 
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skill and jiulgwieiit ui his profcsston; and of iin luuisually 
ccinjct taslu. 

SAHELLA [Tubtcoud.^.] 

S A H K L L A'H I A . [Tu u i coun^. 1 
SAHELLl AN5S, a.u honitioal Christian sect, which arose 
.-ihoul ihv. miaaic of the thirfl century. Tlioy were the fol- 
lowers of Sabellius, an AlVican liishop or presbyter, who 
iVMtlcd lo the Penta|)oj!« of Cyren.iica. I'lioy held that 
thoio was only one peisoti jn the (rodlioad, namely, the 
I'alher ; that Clnist was a nune man, hut that theio resided 
ill him a ctn-lain etua *?)' proc^Jedin^' IVoin God, or a port am 
of the diVMio natuie ; and they hUewjse deeuu'd ihe Holy 
Spiiil tiuMflv u divino eneij^y, or an ernaualmii proceedmjr 
Irotti God. They illustrated their dodiiiM's by <-oTun:uui«r 
Gf«d lu the sun, the Woid to its illuininaimLt power, and the 
Holy flhost. to its warnuny (Mieryy. 'iiu ) wne sueros-fully 
ojiji ised by L)i<»nysiu‘' of AK*\aiidrm, but fooinuud tor a 
louy time to bean' ,nn» uMuni ^eet. (Gardner's and 
llistory uf lief t4irs : N'-ander’s ; Mo- 

bheiiii's KrcleAtasitCid llliitnf'y.) 

S A^Bl A, a »eims of ]ilunis named hy Mr. C'd<'brookt‘ from j 
the Indi«n name, sahj(t, of one of the speeie.-*. It is uMially | 
refened to ihonatutal r.uuil> Torebmthaeeie, but it is now at- i 
taebed us an aiiomaleU'i y«nius to the f-MOiip Anaejiiilne hieli ' 
i-, sepaiaied fiorii iliem. TIu; yeuus wu'. found oiiyiiially in 
ibe Sdhel Mouni.uns, wbcuiec it ex.lend'i to Ntpaul and the 
nio.e lUMlbern part of ihti Himalj\as, wheie it is lound at 
rou^iderable cdeMUions. It is eluiraetens<.d liy havine; the 
eal)X small, fivo-leaved ; peials tb.e, lantcubilc ; lilaineiUs 
five, shorter than ilie petals inserted at tlicir base; anthers 
round; o\ar> supeimr, round; stylo short; sunple ; 

drupe reniforru, pulpy, and of a dai U blue colour The speeie-s 
form urnamenial rlimbin^-shrubs, with sukhiUi lanceolate 
alternate Iimvos suited to Uie .shrubberies of this cour.tr). 
SAIUNK, River. [Louisiama; Mkxican 8r\rKS.l 
SAHINKS, SABINl, SABINA. SABINUM. 


in the operations of brewing, and making sugar. It serves 
to indicate the density of the liquiil extracted from mult, or 
the degrees to winch the juice expressed from the,'. r.s;ar- 
cano !3 concentrated previously to undergoing the pioct^i.*, 
of crystallization; and an iuatrninonl of tbo like kind, culUd 
j a lactometer, is employed to’ exhibit the density of milk. 
Both of them are formed on the aamo principle an the by- 
drometer [Hydrometer), and suoh iustvnmenta arc tsomc- 
tinics comprclicuded under the word aroeoineter, or gra\i 
I inctcr. Their general use . is to dotormino, wlum extreme 
, accuiacy is not required, the spociAc gravities of luiuids 
! which are of greater density than watef^ aud evou tlmfio of 
' '.olid bodies in small q nil M rite. 

The saccliarouioter which is most commonly employed is 
I made of copper, and difl’ers in form horn the mstrumciit le- 
j ])ro>cntt»d in llie article Hydrometer only in hs sUun, 

' vvhicli is .‘^ix inches loinr, having four oq^ual faces, each b>s 
! than u quarter of an inch in breadth. ^Throe of lhe^o facc'. 
i ate graduated, and the vnlume and woight^.qf the piliolo arc 
! such, that when the instrument is immersed in waloi ii 
•'ink', till the top of the stem is but little above the 'UrfuM*. 
The lino at which llie surface of the water cuts the stern i-i 
marked as the zero of the scale; and the graduaMons arc 
such, that when the instrument is immersed and Ileal > up- 
right ill a vessel conlaioing the saech.'irme nniUcr, tb*/ 
iiumlx r of the division at. liie surface expresses llie ih'U''iiy 
1 of the liquid b) the number of pound.x aMiiiflupoii whi'd 
j ought to be added to ihu weight of u barrel of wanu, in 
i oiVler to vsliow iho weight of an equal volume of the iiqwul. 

'Tile, lowo'.l .graduation on the first face of the sirm n 
nnnihcrcd JO: and if the density of the liquid he siudi tba; 
tim instrument tloats with that division at .,lho sui frii c, on 
applying a certain weight (No. 1) at iho hvp of the ‘''c.ui 
the insitunieiit will sink till a point, near the top is at 
the surface, and a division at that place is numhered jo 
i on the second face. The graduations on this ser.ond f.o o 


— Antifiit, //fi/ory ] serve to indicate all densiiiCK from twenty pounds to t.utv 

SABIN lA'NUS of Volterra was elected bishop of Rome pounds per barrel above the weight of a barrel ofwan. r. 
after the dc«ith of GregorY or the Great, a.o. mil. He Again, if tlie density of the liquid be such that the insh u 
had been employed on a mission to the court t)f IMiocas, the inenl tluats with the uuniher 40 at the surface, on iqipbi uig 
usurper of the kaatern empire, lie is saul to ha\o sImwii a (orlaiti other weight (No, J) msteatl of No, 1 at the top 
himself avaricious and fond of hoaiduig, and to haNc thereby of tlic stem Iho instruxiienl will sink to a point near the 


ineiirred the popular Iiatrcd. If such was Ihe ca^e, lie was top; and at this point i.s the division numbered 4U on the 
very dilforent from lus predeces.sov, who wa.s very geucious third face. The giaduations ou this face serve lo indicate 
towards the pmor. Sabinianus died in about eightet n irionths all densities from forty pounds to sixty pounds per barrel, 
after his election, a.d. fiOo, an<l was succeeded, after a Vd- The instrument made by MM. Dring and Fago is sUp.' 
caiicy of nearly one year, by Boniface III., tbo fust bishop plied with an ivory scale, divided into one liundied ii.nl*,, 
of Roihc who was. acknowledged by (ho imperial court of which are nuinheied from 5U lo 150, to reprcseul dcgice^ of 
Constantinople as pnmatc of the whole church. a Fahrenheit's thermometer; this slides upon a »G,ibi o1* 

SABIN US MA.SSUKIUS, [Rome — linmun Low.] box-wood, w'hich is graduatort so as to show tjie .spnilic 
SABFNUS, AUIAJiS, a Roman poet, was a eontciU' gra\ilyof the liquid, that of water being lOfiO, the quan- 
porary and friend' of OmO, whom he followed and imitated tity per rent., and the quantity per bavrul of dry maicu.d 
in that species of poetry of w hicb Ovid has left specimens 111 taken up with the wort in masning, and the number pc, 
his * Ileroidcs.* All we know of him in that he died at an cent, of gallons of proof spirit whush might be made fiom 
early age, and that he wrote a senes of EpKUob (ileroidcs), the wort. Having found the temperature of the wort by a 
supposed to he addressed by heroes to heio'uies, and to he thermometer, and its density by the number on the stem of 
the answers to those epistles wdm h Ovid had addro.s^cd to the Jloiiting sacchuromeler at the surface of the liquid, that 
the heroes 111 Iho name of the heioines. The Hcioidcs of degree of temperature on the ivory scale in put in coinci- 
.Suhinus, according to Ovid {Aomr., ii. Is, *27, &e.), were-— dciieo with llie degree of deuaity on thobqx-wood scale; and 
Uly.sflcs to reneiope, Hippolylus to Fhacdra, /Kneas to then, oppo.site lo any other degree of tempenifcuro on llie 
Ktea, Demophoon lo Phyllis, Jason to li}psipyle, und ivory scale will be found, by inspection on the other bcule, 
Phaon lo Sappho. (Corap. Ovid, A’.r Po7tt., iv: Ifi, l.q.) the specific ^lavily, &c. corresponding to that temperature. 

There areextant only three Heioules, Ulysses to Penelope, A more simple instrument of the like kind, is sometimes 
Deraophooit to Phyllis, and Pans to Oenone, w hich are made of glass. 

RcncraWy ascribed lo Sabinus. It has been doubted, by G. For the general purpose of determining thc specific gravity 
VoSbius and others, whether these poems really belong to of fluids on the principle of the hydnjmotcr and siicchani- 
Sabinus; but J.Ch, Jahn {De Pabl. OrUi. Xason. et A, meter, the best instrument is one wMoh cottsisla of a, glass 
Sabini EpuiotiH Disficrtst para, i., Lips.r 1826) and all cylinder about seven inches long arid three-quarters of an 
modern editors of Ovid have maiiil.iined that they belong inch in diameter. ^It hoa at its lower bxU‘i?niily ii stirrup, 
to Sabinus. They are however in every respect inferior to carrying a small cup in the form of aa inverted ci&fte. and 
the pt>ems of Ovid; llic .stylo is deficient in aniinalioii, and its opposite part is drawn gut so as lo form a slender stem 
the poet’s imagination seems to have been very limited. or tube, which is terminated at the' upper extremity by a 
The poems of Sabinus are generally printed ut the end small cup. About tho middle of the slerq a niaffejifoaile, 
of the works of Oviil, and also in the separate editions of the and, in order that the instrument foay,J)a enabled to Iloat 
Horoidcs of Ovid. (See Ovtdit et Ault Sfxbini EJpistolcp, Tertically in a vessel eoutainrag lh^ liquid whdse/pi-cifio 
mm annotai,, by Vitus Loers. Colonise, 1820- JO, 8vo. gravity is to be dotermiuod, a consuilit';' Weighs which may 
This edition is pixiceded by a valuable introduction on the bo a ball of glass containing m^qry^^ik ^acej jh 'itne lower 
poems of Ovid and Sabinus, cup. ^ 

SABl.E. fWjfASELs.] To find the speeifte gravity "of. the W b'e'tho 

SA)3LES D’OLONNE. [Vendee,] whole weight of tho instrunteqt, including corigUnt 

SAOBUT K^amtpbute^ Fr.), the name formerly giveti in weight in the lower cttp; .andHef w . he a\ ‘’»hlch, 

England to the Trombone, which soe. when put in the upp^^ cup^^iU cause tho iiWttument^o 

SACCHAROMETEH, an instrument used principally sink in the liquid till tho ahoVc^foeniionecl markon tbejrtem 
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cotiH^s to the level of ili« biufaco,; aljsu let w/ Ikj the weight 
which will cause the inslrumciit to sink in distilled wafer 
till tlio same murk come'4 to the surface.. Then, bihee the 
volumes of the immersed part of the instrument are the 
same, and the woighis of the instrument including the balk 
in the lower, and the additional weights in the upper cup, 
are equal to the weights of the Iluid displaced ; those weights 
are to one anolhei* in the same ratio as the bpecilic gravities j 

^ W + I 

^ rw,, A * I 


of water and of ttui liquid. Therefore 


W + wj' 


expresses 


iho *spedflc gravity of tlio liquid, that of water being unity. 

Though the determination of the specific gravities of 
solids IS no part of the ordinary use of a sacchaioiiietcr, yet, 
a*i it may be sometimes convenient to employ the iristrumcmt 
fortius purpose, tf will not bo improper to state here the 
inoaiis by which the detenninution may bo made ; the weight 
of the solid bbing supposed to bo lObS than 

Place the instrument in distilled water, the ball of inor- 
ctn y licint: in tite lower cup, and pul the solid in the upper 
Clip, wnh as much additional \vi‘iglit (=;?) as will sink the 
whole to ihe mark abovo-mcntiotled on the stem; then 
ir'^p is the weight of the solid. Next, place the solid in 
tho lower cup, and, bccaii'^o it will lo^e weight by being ini- 
melted in the water, let y/ be the additional wt-iglU which 
must he placed in the upper cup, m order to sink ihe iiistru- 
iruMil <lown to the mark; ihon^// (the weight lost by jin- 
nu'iMun) IS Iho weiglit of aTvolnine of water equal to that 


"f <he solid.’ Consequently 


expresses tho specific 


of tho solid, tloit of wiiter being unity. 

S/V'CCH ARUiVi. ihfl uame of a genus of plants of the 
•riforal family of Oraminea'. tirnl also of that of the well 
known pMuluct >Sugai‘. Thn dernation of the name fioin 
an easlmi source will h»' evident when we luivo hiieflv cou- 
■jidered Its hislorv, Tiie name (<T«iic <rai:xaf)Oi\ and tTaK^api) 
•>rM uis in Cireek authors, though it has been supposed, ap- 
pan.Titly *,0 iiisutlicienl grounds, iluil llio saci hai urn of the 
antients not our snuflr, but some oilier unknown sob- 
sliince, v\iiich by oliicrs bus been snp|sised lo be Tadisheer, 
Til!.** 0)‘iiuon, promiilgatod by Salmasiu^, it would be un- 
neeoss.i!) to reply to, if it had not been adopted by tlu* 
illustrious Huinhohlt, as well as by Sprengel, in bis ' Com- 
ment unes on Jhoscorides,* la Kuhn's edition of that author. 
It seems to have ongmaii^d from tho gcMieric term /Hi.sh 
having boon a]‘p!'.ed by the Arabs to the bamboo-reed, as 
well as to tile stein of the sugar-plant, which is distinguished 

Khs-Ij .// S/tu/wr. Sugar and lahasheer are both Indian 
piniUu ls which arc mentioned by old Sanscrit aulhors ; the 
only point therefore to ascerlaiu is llie tienod when ll:ey 
hecinno known lo other nations. The Arab aulhors on 
nifdicino and Materia Modien, though mucli neglecleil, 
all’oid (’onsidcrablo advantages in such inquiries. We know 
th.it Syrian Ohtisrions us'»isted them, or rather actuallv 
made the transhUums from Orcek mlo Arabic; and we 


I adducoa of sugar bfiug called honey, especially at earlier 
periods, when the Indian namn of sugar was iin b.iblv un- 
known. Noarclms, as quoted by Strabo (xv., p. CaMiub.), 
calls It Iioney of canes: it is uieniioMcd by Theophiasiu*, ai 
honey from reeds or canos ; wliile lUu*odotiH(iv. states 
that ihc Zygontes, or Gyzantes, btsidcs having honey pre- 
pared by bees, had ii much greater q iauiily iuadc by the 
hands of men, which is supposed to have boon sugar m 
some of its forms. Dr. Harris inquires whether the tcim 
jshukur, so frc«im3iit.ly cinployod \n Scnptuiv, tiunslaied 
strong drink, and always coupled with wine, be not sugar '• 
The production of manufactured articles in Imlia is <*f very 
aniietit date, as Beckman observes, and as may be scon in 
the case of indigo. 

The sugar-cane was introduced by the Saraoons into the 
South of Kuiopo, but the period is not well asccrliiincd. 
(iibbon says they introducol it into Sicily soon after 
they got possession of the island. About tho year l-ttio 
sugar was much cultivatod by the Portuguese in Madeira. 
In L003 we read of sugar being imported from the Cuna- 
ricN. and in l.'iOG sugar-carios were carried thence to Hispa- 
niola in the We-,t Indies, But, besides the Indian cane, 
another, und a miu'h more prolific kind, that of Otaheite, 
was introduced into the West Indies about 1794, and about 
the same time, or in 1706, the China sugar-cane was in- 
trodiicod into India The Chinese and Indiiins .seem both 
therefore to have had independent means, that is, disliiict 
plaiit'^ from which they could extract sugar; and, as liis- 
j toiy shows, they did so at very caily periods. [J^cciAu.J 

The genus Saceharuni contains numerous spenes, whieh 
aie usually easily distinguished by thcMV highly orna 
mental iiaiiire, by the light and fealhery or rather silk- 
like inlhn oseence. The species aic widely dislrihulcd through 
the tropical parts of the vvoild. The genus is distinguished 
by tho sjukelets being all fertile and in pairs, one sessile, 
llie olher stalked, artieululod at the hfeie, t\vo-tlov\orod, the. 
lower Ihnvt neuter wiih one palea, Die upper lieruui|»hiO' 
due wiih two paUa». Glomes two, ineinbi’anous. Paleto 
transparent, iuvnle.ss ; those of ihe liCnnapbrodite flo\vcr.s 
minute, unequal Stamens ihiee. Ovary smooth ; siylustwo, 
long , sligm IS t.'aihercd uiih simple dentuied luiiis. Scales 
two dl^lJueI, oliscnicl) two or Ihree-iobed at the point, 
(yaivopsis sinoulb. 

nj/icnuff tuN, Ihe best ki|^nvii sj^ecies, or tiuit yielding 
sugar in Indi.i, is cultivated in all parts of that country, and 
several varieties are known. It was introduced uilo the 
South of Kuropo and tho Canaries, and thence into the 
West Indies. Another ‘■pedes, introduced from China, was 
named N. .vincz/vc by Dr. Roxbiugli, It was exleiisSivoly 
distributed tbrougiiout India., und still is so to .some extent, 
as the eanes are l.nrire. m b in juice, and hard enough to 
ivsisf the attack-, of the white unis. Wilhiu the last few 
\tars, the Otahoiie sugar-cane has been introduced from 
the Mauritius inly India, and rapidly spread through the 
I country. It is no doubt the same iijiecies that was many 


have lulely had the mo.st satisfactory evidence that Hindu 
pbj.siciauh were; at the same time, piesent at the eouii of 
lIciriin-al-Ruslnd. Wc may therefore place hunu; eonfidence 
in the uainoa and aynonyhis employed by Arab authors, 
'i’tibasheor i|i nicnlioned in early Sanscrit works on inedi- 
enuj, and wak thk'elbre introduced by the Arab’s into theirs. 
The name ill Sansi^'it is Twak-kslma, winch is. no d.iubt, 
the origin of iho l^bashcer ; khir, kshir, or clnr, according 
to Profbssoi' Wilson, signifying milk, milky-juiee, or c\- 
traiit. This sitbstance is secreted by, and, tw is now well 
known, ijeposited in tho hollow stems of bamboos. It is 
composed of nearly ]pure silex, and is as hard and as taste- 
less as a piece of quartz crystal. This, was not likely to be, 
nor was it, confounded by the Arabs with sugar, which is 
dc.^cribe4. by tbeiM, with one hind of manna, under the 
name wrhich in Persia is shukkur^ and both, no 

doubt^ derived from tho Indian' names, . which, in Tumool, is 
.vziAftrt?^, and in. Sai^acrit, ^txi'kam; whence also tho Indian 
mmii jdggtty intdst.Ve derived; as sugar-candy from shukur 
k/judi All these arc too^'slmilar lo the Greek wwd 
for it to have any origin, and there is nothing very 
remarkable in eugaj^. being, known to the Greeks, as well as 
so many other Indian product whicb^ entered into the exteu- 
, si VO comm wo of the knti^hts with Ifldia. That tho proper- 
ties weivdsimilar is evidehifromDtosoorides treating of sugar, 
immqdial^y after the diffqredt hia^s of honey, in the chap- 
ter ^ On tho Sacebafum of li^uby <f«iexd()ow luXiroq), 
I^iny (xii, 17 ) clearly doscrilletf it. ' Other instances may 1^ 


yearssiiicc introduced into the West Indies. It is piobahly 
llu* ‘Gujuiu dc Il.iitc' of Tiissac, or Sura/ninini viomreum. 

Some uf the species of iSuccharnm, owing to the silev in 
tlicir cuticle, are »o duralile, that tlioy uio employed in Ju- 
! dia for lhalchitiir, such as S canal irulutum and I'yinnlri' 
cum. This islhe caso with sp^mtanoiimt which also makes 
good mats. The natives nt llengal make their pens of Iho 
hollow steins of S', and of i^. fiuicnm. Tho 

latter, a.s well as the cnlftis of jS. porcernm, are also nsetl for 
screens .and light fences, and other economical purposes. 

SACCIIETTI, FRANGO. This eminent contonqior.iry 
of Boccaccio, who was distinguished, like him, though ui less 
degree, as an Italian novelist, was one of the earliest culti- 
vators of a prose stylo in the language. The precise date of 
his birth is not known, but Botlari lias fixed it about 
for which ho alleges various proofs derived both from 
Franco’s own writings and other cireumst^jQus. II is fiiih.>r 
was Bond di Ugrtccione, of the Saehetti^P^{Iy, or.e of the 
most considerable in Floronco. Uc appeara id nave received 
an education of a superior kind, and to have been well 
versed not only iu polite literature, but in severer studios; 
and that he was above the prejudices of hi& age, is ]i roved by 
one or two of his tales, wherein he derides tlie preleiided 
science of astrology, and inveighs against that false and mis- 
taken devotion winch suhstiiutes supersliiious ob-sorvances 
for genuine piety. Literary studies hovv'cvor were lo him 
rather relaxations from more serious duties than his chief 
occupation; for ho was actively engaged in public life, and 

* e\ n 
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at vario\/t thi[{ielii«<AHe(I many iinD0ri|£t.oflic6S whicU ] 
coitfbmd his tOiat 'Mj 

la'iife 6f Ills in ilie i#arltbr pitft 

of hir Jifo'he visUod '• for li^-describes the lude^ 

inlpdlffilied habit? anA ijlahnera of Ihe pAjpJosiind Wi eager- 
ness to see Flofeiidi ngaiti:- It is piDbaWtherefbro that 
lie wiis engaged ihhre m commercial affairs, it being thejS 
the custora'vM:.IWrentine and other Italian merchants lo; 
establish' in foreign cobnttnos. ■ In 1383 hefflled 
the oflfce bfbno of the magistrates DegU Otto, or Councirof 
Florence; and two years eltenvards was chosen; 
mncli 'against 'his inclination, as ambassador from the le- 
pahlic to Genoa, but he escaped that honour by happening 
ot the Mime time to be elected podesld, or chief magistrate, of 
Bibbiena. He afterwards held the same office, first at San 
Minlato, anil, in 1396, at Faenza, which latter he accepted 
merely because its omolurnentswere of consequence to him 
in his theff straitened circumstances. 

The lime of his death is asiquch matter of uncertainty as 
that of his birth. Crescimboni makes him live till after 
1410, while Bottari conjectures that he must have died 
shortly after the beginning of the century. He was thrice 
married: first, in 1354, to Felicity, daughter of Niccolo 
Strozzi,' to whdfcifi ho was greatly attached, and by whom he 
had^several children; secondly, in 1387 ; and lastly in 1396, 
wto, supposing him to have been born in 1335, he was in 
his sixty-first year, which is one of the reasons brought 
forward by his biographer for assuming that he could not 
have been born much eatUer than the date he assigns ; yol 
in itself it jsamost inconclusive circumsldiice. By his first 
wife he hdd several childran, of whom only Filippo and Nic- 
*rolo survived him. Tho latter, who was goiifalonicro at 
Florence In 1419, had a son named Franco, a person of 
some literary distinction among his contemporaries, which 
circumstance has led several writers to confound the grand- 
father and grandson, or rather to at t rib u to the works of 
bdth to the same individual, whom they describe as an 
eminent poet and hisionan, and writer of tales. 

Although his sonnets, canzom, capitoli, and other metrical 
compositions obtained for him great repute as a poet among 
his contemporaries and his countrymen, it is chiefly by his 
* No.velle ' tliat tlie elder Franco is now know n as a writer. 
It is singular however that although the * NovelleMiacl pre- 
viously been quoted as authorities for the language in tho 
dictionary * Della Orusca,' aiM spoken of by critics as next, 
botli in ^lyle and merit, to those of Boccaccio, they, existed 
only in manuscript copies until 1724, when they first issued 
from the press, edited by Bottari. Tho collection originally 
consisted of three hundred tales, but of that number only 
two fmndred and fiftjr-fivc now remain, .They do not show 
much invention; nor indeed do Ihoy correspond to their title, 
being for the most part not narratives, but mcroly short 
anecdotes, whose matter is frequently very trivial, owing to 
which their interest now consists almost entirely in llieir 
relating to historical personages, and in their throwing light 
updn many customs and other obscure matters. Some of 
them have been appropriated and '^adapted by modern 
writers; Burger, for instance, has talmii Sacchelti*a fourth 
no\'elia, atxl transformed 4t into his popular comic ^ballad 
entitled the * Emperor and Abbot,’ without mentioning the 
spurce of it. ^ 

Bottari mentions a comic poem entitled * Da Battaglia 
delle Veoefai^eolle Faneiulle,’ existing in manuscript in the 
Gaddi Library, as attributed to SacchoUi', merely observing 
that he had never been able to procure a Sight of it. This 
production, which'^s in two cantos, and consists altogether 
of only one hundred and thirty stanzas in mm ottava, was 
printed for the first tinfe at Bologna in 1819, and dedicated 
to Lord Byrbn ; and has since been reprinted in the * Scella 
di Poonii^ Giooosi,^ published by Bettoni at'^ Milan, 1833. 
Amati, the first editor, Supposes it to have been written about 
1354,. and it itn^y^be atlowj^ to entitle Sacchbtii to the 
hojni^r of being considered .the hither of Itdiap heroio-bdmio 

ilM^qCHeTfl/GIAMBATTIST^^^ was born ai Turin, 
wbeb hr ztndied.arehitecture undeir Juvara, wl^ iii hiv last 
illne»S 9 ^rc|omfiiended him ps his iuceOssor nr Carr}*fitg into: 
oxeoial$bn 'ihr designs for the hen palace at Madrid. 
was 'oeboraifi^/'BU^ to'lhiit capital by Philip 
1736. ThOdki^fidl design ^ JuVaraVijii^iiimti i 
^raordinary sca», the* plan finmitik $Iw^her it 
TjOf feet ito the eldd: but Os «ie\'iipr ' ‘ " 

’ ^edifice beings 


C 

h'ih 1734), 


11 rettion- , 
.r(Af the,: 
'k* dtekign’ 
"'me 



jpf.im-* 
of. St. 

^ tor of 

he: was ^ 




fef llie 

* ” ^jirtTrom, 
i^p^acbd him;' 


df mi 

one ^Shhsialioftih^ 
the gronhA the height 
incltfdihg ;thbse in the i . 
no fewer than nine difi^ht’:^ 
ranges of windows do pot cofi 
contrary; thejroccasidn a _ 

give the wboje the gppearahdb.pffl 
and crowded. This irajpottdility^-^ 
much as to leave him Utile lef~' 
portance, except eoihpleiii^'tl 
Ildefonso as designed by Juvoi^ , 
tho public school of arcdu,tectn|e 
Academy of St FerdinahfVbfii^lesfj 
(H)mplimentod with the 
excused, on account of his other avdciiiibii 
to its duties. lll^'hcaUh at len^b 
his* professional efiga^ipents alt^eW^ 
previously to his death, whiidt did nbtll 
’3,1764. • 

SACCHI, ANDREA, oSteV i ^ 

Roman school of painting, was thei 
Sacchi; an obscure painter; aMyaS ^ 

Rome. 1599. He acquired 
his* father, wlib, perceiving ihe abili^^^ofEn 
at an early age in the studio of 
remained 'several years. ^le sOoif 'di^ti] 
tho most pramUing of utl Albany's , .. ^ ^ 

time surpassed his master aljso,’ whbm^. tlwi('9t,iljLhl|f Pupil; 
he c.Kcelle(l in every respect. ’ • v . ^ -r ^ 

Sacchi enjoyed a local reputation Vhi)« VQtX;i 0 ttliSi.and 
upon the accession ‘ of Urban Vlll. fn 16213, through his 
iutcrast with the BarbOrini (kmily, he>yls::(lpti<pD^d to 
execute one of tho groat altar-pief^s of ; and 

painted a large picture fur the altar of jG^gor|^'t 1 {p^Great, 
representing the performance' Of a mirachi by tlvititemt. 
This piece, which in 1771 was cxeeUt^ in nioiil^ie by 
andcr Cocchi, is a grand composition, * 

for correctness of design and simpl^ty'^afud 
colouring, and it established Sacchfs fbme t ;andti yrofil*fill 6 ^ 
gorical composition, representing fh^fWv'Jr^'Vyisdofe; 
he executed in fresco in tho Biirbenhi CatfiMV 

Antonio Barbcrini, The nephelir of UrhanryHf4rgaii^(*>t^ 
.Sacchi the reputation of being the 
'Ho painted many other works fdr the ssdnil 
granted him a pension for life. . ' ; , 

His next great work v^asSt.Roihualdy i^ftl 
to live monks of his order>; 
masterpiece, and, notwithstafidliig 
both of composition, and coldar,.)^as^' 1 ^^) 
nounced to be one oF tho foui* ho 

scene is in the valley- of CafiialqbH' A thbTi 
the saint is represented 
the monks arc st$tnding mt 
around him; all the %u)^: 
but the shadow of the tre^ ' 
give tjio whole a pleasing 
was ^rried away by _ 
museum ^ tlm 

the Death Anti (ilso 
of St. AttlbhfV Sit.;;J6kefih“j 
tnroB from the lilbWifioiwt. 

San Gibvaniii 'in: 
ance. ■' ' ■* ‘i 

ConMd«dng tl^ ' 

wbich lia. lived,, 

co»»4ii4od not M 

ljUle sAi 
olmtorjr' 
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iluf 'Uie .^orlu of the 
liug much struck 
Corwggi? and' 
in the ivorki .of 
hut immediately ho 
VatH^n he^ exclaimed, 
‘ gio, but Itaphael 

ver^ broadb and hU 
"^n&S)y. harmonious; he » con- 
eojourist of the Roman 
fl<pU^C and ^-and^ and hia composi* 
"Ud ..^tnjbio : repose and dij^nity of 
hbut.liU hia His forms afe 

_ I natural; he ms thoroughly ac- 
atVorkb of auti<]iiity. He preferred 
of tWAntinpus to those of any 

**“ ofound in the theory 

; art, Sacchi died 
and notwithstanding the 
^drlqijia- and tlie.Qpposition«pf Bernini, 
JjgS ^and celebrated school Nicolas 
, , r hU greatest scholar liras 

Carlo Sacchi, became the 

leader which was:op|K}sed to the imitators of 

Coriona?fR6iCikK SfcttooL of pAmnNo.] (Pasaeri : Lanzi: 
*FionUo,> , , 

SACOrnm ANTONIO GASPARO, a composer, 
whofe ‘ ciiams'Vr 
Eur6li^;iiui^Qf > 


resounded in every lyric theatre in 
homUttre more than the rfame remains, 
was ^Vn. af Jit 173.5, and there educated, at the 

Maria, under the once famous 
D.urkpte^,iyhp J^ha nearly forgotten. So suc- 

cessful wbf«1fij|^,chit)Ps studies, that the, moment they were 
t -L. ' Jije wasf' q^aged to compose an opera for Milan, 
le ‘ j^j^ceediS , for^^ ^ purpose; but there the 
.-T ^q-Jiudil^U V^vA so deep an impression 

on'a^tnd Mva^ too silfsc^tibte^ that to her he devoted 





the time 
wlnclij'ttj ' 

an opm ti 



,;to have been bestowed on his work, 
‘ '08 compelled to begin' and finish, 
daya. This was VUola cf Amove, 
not only the public, but the critics. 
K Venice, next to:Stiittgard, afterwards 
Jo Pfris, in i^'hicli cities his numerous 
Wt with most success in the last, 
^ diPrepch words, for the Academie 
itiy!l)^;/^rney tells us, almost adored 
diiMfr^verwhelmed with debt and 
*in3.1?JS5g he \m 8 honoured with a 
Pi^ivi, otice his rival, 

'/i ^ 

qlnpltta the tribe Vanden 
\y.fc^de®|jinow fetensively cuUi- 
&taljl)^0q<i^ted'to their cultivation. 
“ ijBmd in the Indian archipelago, 

[%te(are,^Uthern Jatiludos. The 
" ' With, two-yowed 
^jiie at the,apeK;' rThe 
icethose or solUa^. 
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^ich ijt. pnblkhed among Ihef^works of 

ed. KiihnX though it was pro-‘ 

p <^ of his succe&som in the Doginatic 
. -TT.-. Cenn^a lib^ Hippocr.,’ Vraiislav., 

Ackermann. Hiei. Liter, 

, ^ up. Fiibrm Harles, and Kiihn’s 

fifppo^., ton^ l> The ter^ iaaUo found in Arotaeus (De 
Cav^ ti Siftn. Diutum. AToffc, Ijb. i., cap. 4), Theoplianos 
Konnus (Epit. de CuruU JjabrA, cap. 36), Artemidorus 
iOneirocrit^ lib. ii., cap. 12, where, see Reiff*s note 35), and 
others. The .meaning of the term^ is obscura and uncertain, 
ond several derivations of it are mentioned by Arutssus 
{lQCOcit)i * There is* (sa)s he, in pr. Reynolds’s Trans- 
lation) ‘ a sort of ignominy loo in the character of epilepsy, 
fpr it seems to attack those who oflend the muon, and hence 
tile disease is termed ** sacred or it may Uo from, other 
reasons, either from .its magnitude (for what is great is 
'* sacred”), or from the cure not being in the power of man 
but of God, or from the notion that a demon has entered the 
patient, or from all put together, that it has been so called.' 
The author of a treatise * De Morbo Sacro * seems to have 
considered the origin of the term to have, arisen from the 
belief cither that this disease proceeds more immediately 
from the anger of the gods, or that it is more wonderful 
than others, or that its cure depends more entirely upon* 
divine assistance ; as he refutes all these opinions at some 
length. (See also Galen, Comn^ienL vi., in Hip^cr. Mpi- 
dem., lib. vi., tom. xvii. B., p. 341, ed. Kiihn.)' The oilier 
reason that is given, viz. * the magnitude of the disease,* is j 
supported by the author of the *Schol. MS. in Gregor. Na- 
zianz. in Bastii Excorptis,* quoted in GaisronTs Suidas: 
tiv\q UpAv irkpav rtva ksyovat votfov np 6v6pan rovrtp, rt)p « 
ImktjiTTiKtjv olpai* Upa ii avrg jcvpuurfpov dv icXt/Ociiji ita^ipovea 
irae&v ry KaKtHieti' Irtl xai piya rb Upbv toiq yXuiectfpariKolg 
fWiffrai KaXfiaOat, It is also indirectly supported by the 
analogous expressions pipog * A\Kiv6oto (llomer, Ody sit,, 

lib. vii., v. 1G7), hp^c (see Atheiioous, Deiptmoph, 

lib. vii., 17-20, pp. 282-4), and especially by the anatomical 
name Upuv berovv, * os sacrum,* of which this. seems to be 
the most probable interpretation. Cmlius Aureli&nus gives 
the following interpretations : ' Appellatur Epilepsia ** sacra 
passio,'* sivo quod divinitus puletur immissa; sive quod 
sacram contaminct animam [which ,.is supported by Apu- 
leius, Aptilog., p. 58, ed. I*i ice]; sive quod in capite fiat, 
quod multorum philosophorum judicio sacrum lemplumest 
partis animm in corpore imtso [which is the reason given by 
Thcophanes Nonnus, loco cit.] ; slvo' ob magnitudlnem pas- 
sionis, majora eniin vulgus sacra vocavit.* {De Morb. 
Chron,, lib. i., cap. 4, p. 201, ed. Amman.) Of all the ex- 
planations that Imve been proposed, perhaps that which 
derives the term from the disease being supposed to be 
under the more immediate direction of the gods is the most 
likely to be the true one, both as being the most untient 
and also as being that which Galen prcfeilrCd: it is also 
indirectly confirmed by two ;H)t)ular names mentioned by 
Leo in his * Synopsis Modiciiim,* lib. ii., cap. 2 (ap. Ertnerins, 
Anecd, Med, Gr., Lugd. Bat., -Svo , 1 840), viz. iaipup and 
tnkyvtatrpog. If this is not the real meaning of the term, it 
must havq beei]| applied * ob tnqgnitudwem passioms,* for 
none of the other derivations bear the slightest marks of 
probability. 

SACHEVERELL, HENRY, D.D., was descended from 
a family which, according to Boyer (‘ Reign of Queen Anne,* 
p. 406), had in one. of its branches made, a considerable 
figure in Derbyshire. His grandfather, John Sacheverell, 
who had been educated for the (diuruh, joined the Puritans 
in' the reign of Charles L, and, after the overthrow of epis- 
copacy, otficiated as Presbyterian minister at Wiucauntun 
in Somersetshire ; but, refusing to conform, was of course 
silenood at the Rcsiovatiou; and, being afterwards appre- 
hended at a conventicle, endured an imprisonment of three 
years, which is said to have occasioned hukdeath. Josfuiu, 
his, son by a^first marriage, however gri|»w up a zealous 
ehurehman, and died minister of St. Pe(er*s ehurch. Marl- 
bfj^ugh, leaving a widow»wiiH a mim^tis (hmtiy, jn very 
fienry, one of the sons, the subject of 
the. present iiotico.vWlio^a^ar8 to have been born about 
16^2, wii[|.a4dpted to one Rdwerd Qeurst, an apothecary of 
the platie, who was his godlkiettof; ahcl..by Ilesrst’s widow 
he. was, tfiat having attendiad ^egmrnmaf^st^hool of MarU; 
bqrottg^ sent Oaltm, Oxford. At college- 

S^evieireU was ehai^l^-fella^ with Addisoiti and they re- 
tueih^ Intiihate friends till ^potllihs separated them thirty 
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ycu's af^. To S.aclievereU Addisoji^iscribtil (p a. j\ja 
aSbjfltiWttte ^cglieatiQn lit* 

in.i<iH vlleS lio inten^e!A&#tei^i^;bi{i(W,o^ty;. f 

v^^:hh)W>lf aJMCuititir ■" ” " " 

spyeirul of hia piojfM; ’ 


r. .^-..wttnivejrae a.^rf^ 

,pupUs,4?ut «amts them);|ni * ' 

contAiiiod Angticansoa* anf he js.Ihe ftvthfc 

of ft ti aiv»lati^41|to rtiyno e of part of Virgirs • j^ratlQeetgi^ 
which i» printed ia the third volyiti^o of 
CJoUectioii of Poems/ . . ,/ 

bocame a fellow of hia oolji^e^ ;^nd appeara 
ta^have been ralher celebrated add sueoessful as a colt 
lege tutor. The Whi^i; accounts .of him indeed are ful) 
of stories to his disadvantage in this as in every other 
pah of his career, but they have all the air of the in* 
Vent ions or exaggerations of party malice. Among other 
things it is asserted , that ho was refused ordination by 
Dr. Lloyd, bishop of .Lichfield and Coventry (afterwards^ 
of Worcester), on the ground, of his deficiency both in 
divinity aitd classical knowledge^ but afterwards, ' it is 
arlilod, he was, on the recommendation of the bishop of 
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Oxford, admitted into holy orders by this same Lloyd, * with 
particular marks of favour.’ He took his "degree of M. A. in 
1 696, of BJP. ih 1707, and of D.D. in 1 708. The fimt living 
he hold was Cannock in Stafibrd.shirc, but in 1705 he was 
appoifited preacher of St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; and it was 
while in this situation that bo delivered his two famous scr- 
mons, tbo first at the assizes at Derby, oti the 1 5th of August, 
1709, the second before the, lord-may or at St. Paul’s, on the' 
6th of November in the same year. These discourses, having 
been printed, were both in December following brought 
under the notice of the House of Commons, which passed a 
lusolutipn denouncing them aa^r* malicious, scandalous, and 
seditious libels, highly rellecting upon her majesty and 
gyveirnment, the late happy Revolution and the Protestant 
succession as by law established, aud both houses of par- 
liament, lending to alienate the affections of her majesty’s 
good subjects, and to create jealousies and divisions among 
them/ The author and yjrinter were* at the same time 
ordered to attend at the bar of Ibe House, which they did 
^ on the uext day (]4ih December aud then, 
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retpM v^ 
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to prooure also a 1)^' 

He had hpUdeathogood 
at Ckllow itt Dc^byshird 
Saoheteraill, Esq.* , Hp. j ' " 
except in a dedication h 
sermons by the Rev. w. 

IS stated to have made lOmb ] 
reU aud law-suits yvtth hisj 
which his system^ |K>s^ly:i 
so remarkable u paVt ih Aie 1 
Pe was also suspected of J^.ing; « 
plot of hisfrmnd Atterbdryv^S^i^i^/l 
the defenoe which he deliv^i^ddl* 
whom, then in exile, 
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pp* 1-522; BirHmnentarff 
Burnet’s History hu oioit -if 
Hisi(»'y qf theReiipto/ Qtmn 
Continuation of mpin\ vok iy«, pp. 

»«/, Four Last Fears of 
Duchess of MarlbprouglA Account (f M 


to 

di^ilu 

Tfi^vol. XV.. 

:'W>.;Jh^S^4i.JJoyer’s 
Tindurs 
’a Jour- 
';^^wurks i 
^Sf^cL^:A note 


in Howell’s State Trials, vol. xVyi/p^|V;;infomS'^^ 
‘There is a curious passage^ about^ EadbciVe^l. iiti; /Harris’s 
“James 11.,’’ p, 184;* but Harris' wrote- James,, 
11., nor Can we find Sachevet^U his 

.other Lives. ) ' f ’ ' Ufj’* . - /»V, ^ 

SACHS, HANS, whose real naiho iai B^ [to. been 

Loutzdorffer, was the most eminent .'poeitcat genius that 

Y ^ - » I Germany produced atthe period df the Refdrin^ion, to the 

after he had admitted the authorship of the sermons, it wasj doctrinesofwhich he became a convert, and wilstctklhex^aufec 


moved and carried tliat Saclicvereli should be impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanours. It is asserted by Swift 
and other authorities that Suchcverell’s real ufience, in the 
eye of the Whig ministry of the day, was his having in one 
of his two discour^s pointed, as was conceived, at the tord- 
tveasurov Godolpliin, in a passage about t‘the crally insidi- 
ousness of such wiley Volpoiios/ Volpone seems to have 
been before this a popular nickname of Godolphin. After 
Various preliminary proceedings, the trial commenced before 
tbo HousLMif Lords m Westminster Hall on the 27th of 
February, 1710, and lasted till the 20th of Marcli, on which 
day a majority of tlieir lordships (69 to 52) pronounced' 
Sacheveroll guilty; and three days after, sentence was 



the accused, considering him, with the great majority of the 
clergy, as the champion of the church, celebrated this im- 
potent oonclusion of. the aflair with bonfires and other re- 
joicings both, in Ixmdon and all over the kingdom; and 
when, in May. ibllowing, he set out to take possession of the 
living of Salalin in Shropshire, to which he had been pre- 
sentod, his journey to Oxford, and thence by Banbury ,War* 
wick, and WroxTtam to bis profiatment, was a continued 
triqmpb ; which was molongcd as he returned to lAudou 
tbrt^b Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Ludlow, Worcester,' add 
Oth^towns, It is admitted on all haiids tbat nothing hod 
ao mucK pfibet Its this atfairvNof SachevereU’s in inHueneing 
tliPwgeneral election ijrhich took place this $aine autumu, 
aniluie immed^le consequence of which was the overtbebw 
of Gt^lphUta^id his colleagues. ' ' 

Qn^hp pxpira,Uonor his sentence, in Mar^^ 1 ;[13|Saclie- 
vesi^jl^ached :at St. Saviour’s cl^rch, on the Chtlrthm 
trttthnilrW As duty of praymgibr, pdr enemies, and qgiain Led] 
puhliflM: bis/diicoufso. . ^ 1 ham bseni^ading SSchevpretf a ^ 

toei? s^ h&frjendS 


hi his ‘ it 

first setTnpnsapoehnauspefis^^^ htiS)5xntM,bqtd0| 

in it upoh^Ae^o^lkdir sweept, two^jlir^^^otd' 

" — ‘ “ 


of Protestantism .by his pen. Jhie most.ptclific^^ as 
original and highly gift^ writer,. Wi^BslK>m Nb^omber 5, 
1494, at Kiirnberg, wnecoKhis father ttfs .a.'t]inltn,.dnd after 
studying at the Latin 8Dfam)lS,J|ti.o^fM 
in tho business of .. 

About two yetfra after he enieVed. h6 'wp"* — 
that is, about the age Of seventeen; ^ttuiSj^boc^ 
of Leonard ' Nunnenbeckv a etesmi 
meistersinger [Gxrmaivy, 
him into the mystery 
apprentieeslup expired, he peh 

through Gertnai^ in h1S'doUbiiir!lbdt>di^.muk^ point., 

to visit, theue cities which /ii'orOfw^^ their 

poetical societios’^'ahd 
unished liis pilgrimage, 
berg, where, in 1 519,1^ 

laughters,^ Bhp^dinldgt 
and in Ae fbllMng yeai^;^ 
married Barbam B| ' 
happy thanv.tbe 
paired, and his hi 
society, and 
serenity ani" ’ 
tUrbed by 1 
hiaf<|S7th yeaVi-d;, 

If his nlow^ 01 
his prodaotiodSb ^ 
writers GetmMi 
aiiogsthirta 
tioftai:^ 
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a single., *Blegy iji'i 
Ceiinifyt^ueebywd/ and ^Jrttlius 
that iran^t^lise ttie; iia|j(i;^^i4' For 

the studeul ^lOf ^ ^fbrxtkalion of the 

langu^e-an^^UterM^^^ ;of ;'^ or 

, po^$s^^ttliilrahlo'Siite^ indes^ 

- tojrst he 

eone^iiec^^^th^^ip^ eouatxy; 

They ke^nese of 


8atrre^-.io'g6ihei^;tjil#%^e^^ tone/ ,Bitt they 

alto tolite eiud modern ideas 

of very revotse 

ofvrMi^ ithin^M BoVie thei^^anyjm^^ tlieir sole 
'dcfhpi^f(Hr» iw:i]M are overlaid 

' unrelieveid'by 

irhy^baf^ •AAofh^t: gvisii faiilf ». that all 

the 'sulijec|^>rhihD^hi^^^ stamped by 

the samo. idll^i^vr'irJM^ beeh remarked, that 

twoofHhfs^ W^^ to raiKler us ai-quainted 

^ith to point out faults an4 

than to estimate 

suo(il^4 . After obtorvihg, that Goethe has 

irnttath^B^ $aehs hi bis^ Faust,’ his character is tbiu 
ati:h^n[i#d;h^ ih the ^iWrospeetive Review.:’ * If three rcquir 
aiths ptoito be l^HCNi for ilt^poetry«t-illvcntion, expression, 
and ehthusiasfn«'**Wa sli|alLdn4.a.ll these blendod in Sachs. 
Ho ah invent^ of of things: hm allegories aru 

lively, poelicah- ffeab, ahd,nrilliant; his ex^pression rich; 
his language !ahoiu|9 (?J« harmom^ and teeming with 
new piirasen)t)gi|nJhQ ^.character pnd point and beauty. 
But what ’especiallyy0lMi^ea the intew»t of hh composi- 
tions, is the fld^^biy^fitolohring wjtU wh^ ho cxlitbiis the 
characters arid' .times whidh he paints.* This Iasi remark 
must, be takon with great limitation, and with reference only 
to luo manners of b|s own age, for his anachronisms against 
history, costume, and probability are frequently quite 
startling — Semiiamis \and Cleopatra, Agrippina and Cly- 
tomuestra, apnear together in tho same piepe. In fact, 
according to his. own confession, he was acquainted with 
neither G-T6ok nor Latin, and knew the works of tho an> 
tionts only through such translations as were then to bo 
procurSth Yet, though excluded from the learned lan^^ 
guages, his I'eading was. remarkably extensive. After all, 
whatever Jmporfecimns r4'iticisai may allege against the 
writer, biography has none to rt^rd against the man, save 
those whiiote are oommon t^^utoan nature. He uniformly 
empluyed^ltis pbu with the mt of motives — to reform and in- 
itisirucL;/ and not only was hia personal character irre- 
proach^le, but the 'amiable banhommie of his disposition 
such af to obtain fot him the appellation of * Honest Hans 
Sachs* V ^ 

SACHTLEVEli|,(«^ZACHTUtVEN), CORNELIUS, 
^as born atRottoi^m, Jn 1606. It is hot known under 
, whati^maaitr he kttdied, but it is apparent that he was a 
careful observer of .hajture. Hp settled at Antwerp, and 
gained^ great '^vdpulaiion .by„tolating sulhects from low life 
in^^hnUatk^^ of Pmwoir< ' His cprpsrd^garde^are much 
-ipraisgd, ^.jdiAiiv jb^m%fouping and truth .to nature.; 
.He xiirmhouses^ and. the sports' 

.'and rbexes^tohaipftUe vilh^^, in. the style and toanner of 
0. Ternary to the two greot artists 

virhom 1 m considerate 

SAG|^jy|frV.^}LIHS!|||(d^ waa born at .Rotterdam, 

•i“»r ■ ' ' 




.He did not 

M (tju^ ef Rtttwe, 
. ialpig!(ti|,.trhji« Biv highly 
» |W NeUtetUnde 
opunfiriee on 
nfbrddd’ bin 

efilinwto 

i9X0 



bis best iiotuMs, Hiidi are not common, tiro s^ftl lii.vh1» 
;fie <l>«d in 1 m, at tlw juge of 7 g. “ ^ 


i Spanish wine ot thcdrykuul; in French, fV;?, 

ato. * It mcalfedjfao^ irt an article, cited by bishop Pei t v' 
ftoqTanW tmeounf^book of the city of Worcester: ‘ Aiuio 
Item/for a gallon of claret wine ami /t<>r/f, 
and i ppund of S^ghr.' Other instances have been found! 
Sea, tlie various Aotea oh the two parts of Shakspero's 
* Henry *1V.* It is tho same wine which is now named 
Sherry. ' - • ‘ . 

■ FaUtaff calls it SJterns sack, that is, tock fn^m Xoro’. in 
S^in. Blount, in his * Glossograpliia,’ describes ir tinis 
t Sherry sack, so called from Xeres, a sea-town of Curduba 
in Spain, where' that kind of sack is ,niade.’ Ritspii pic- 
tended that the old sack of Fa’S»lafl*’s time w»as a compound 
of sherry, cider, and sugar, but he produced tio good au- 
thodty for the otwerlion. Tho chief Jifliculiy about .‘•ock 
.has arisen from tho later impdrtaiioin of sweet whies from 
Malaga, the Canaries, &c., which were at first culled Mu- 
laga or Canary sacks ; sick being by that time considered 
as a name applicable to all sweot wines. Sweet uinosuere 
not so early imported. Howell says, in his * Londinopfdi.s,* 
p. 102, ‘ I rearl in the reign of Henry V 11., that no sWeet 
wines were brought into this realm but Malii\jb>'es;’ and 
soon after (p 103), ‘ Moreover no sack.s were sold hut 
Rumney, and that for medicine more than for drink ; but 
now many kinds of sacks are known and used.' 

One of these sweet wines still retains the name o/ sack. 
It is lililo used, but being proverbial for sweetness, it has 
caused some misundersianding as to the original dry sack. 
FalstalT says, * A good Sherris sack has a two fold opera- 
tion i}i it.* (2 Henry IV., iv. i.) Presently he calks it Sher- 
ris only; and soon after both names are used indiscrimi- 
nafely. The drinking of it with sugar was not peculiar to 
FaUtaff. The same beverage occurs in the * Wild-goose 
Chaco’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, act v., sc. 2. It is said 
also of a personage, in tho 'Miseries of Inforced Mar- 
riage,* that *ho lies fatting himself with sack and sugar in 
the house, whilo his brothers are fain to walko willi lean 
purses abroad.* 

If further proof were wanting that Falstaif ’s sack was not 
a sweet wine, hut was actually Sherry, it is abufidantly fur- 
nished by Dr. Venner’s work, entitled • Via recta ud Viiara 
longam,* published in 1037. After discu^sing medicinally 
the propriety of mixing sugar with sack, he adds, * but what 1 
have spoken of mixing sugar with sack must be imilerslood 
of Shoiie sack; for to mix sugar with other wines that in 
a common appellation are called sack, arul are sweeter in 
taste, makes it unpleasant to the palate and fulsome to the 
stomaoh.’ 

But the derivation of sack from sec may not be quite certain. 
Douce, in his ‘Illustrations of Shaksperc,’ says, ‘ Ponel’s 
“ Treatise of Politike Power,” 1G56, l2mo., and Cotgrave, 
in his Dictionary, make sack to bo vin sec' This plausible 
etymology might have been wholly relied on if an ingenious 
female traveller, in speaking of the Tartar Koumis, a pn;- 
paration of mare’s milk, had not informed us that she should 
not choose to partake of it out of tho goat-skin sack^ in 
which it is carried, ‘ns the Spaniards,* says she,* do ilieir 
wine; which by the by is a practice so common in Spain 
as to give the name qf sack to a species of sweet wine once 
highly prized in Great Britain.* 

(Guthrie’s Tour through the Crima, 1802, 4to., p. 229 ; 
Nares’s Glossary, v» ‘ Sack Douce’s lllustr, qf Shakspere, 
vol. i,. p. 417.) 

SACKATOO. [SoooAN.] 

SACKET’S HARB(5UR. [New Vouk.] 
8ACKVILLE. THOMAS* EARL OF lX)RSET, was 
kborn in the year 1336. at Buekhurst in Sussex-. Ifc was 
the only son of Sir Richard Sackvillc, the rcproMcniaiivo of 
very antient family, who had been hiirh , in oHico under 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth.' AfteTr studying some 
time both at Ogford and Cambridge, and taking the degree 
in £be U;tt;er university, he rettibved to the Inner 
.vlemfde^ wl WXS called to the bar. . Shortly afterwards he 
$^tod 1- member of the House of Commons. His 
itb/ Ibeugb^^^^ed % j^asipation and extravagance, was 
lk)wn by bis poems, whicli were 
'wrHlflwAt tot early period of life, aqd were, tho first fruits of 
Hlia vtgto^ita and fortiWmind/ At the time of his father^s 
d^tb* he toturnod; from , the Continent, which he 
:bg4 viwd after his marriage. In the same year- he was 
'jolted Lord Bucklyufst by jBlizcbetli, and .baying cin a 
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RuiMcn reformed bis bnbits of pTofttaeness, received from 
thaC; lime various marks of royal %vdur. In 1570 he was 
sent on an embassy to Franco, to treat of the marriage then 
}H*oposcd between the quecti and the duke of Anjou ; and 
in 1587 was employed as ambassador extraordinary to the 
United' Stales of the Nctheriands, to adjust the differonces 
hot ween them and- the earl of J^icester, whose anger he 
drew upon hiipsclf in the discharge of this duly, and wai in 
eonsequenco imprisoned till the death of his formidable 
ciujmy in J58S. after uhich t^ont he was at once restored, 
to Klizabelh’s confidence, and filled a vai'iety of state offices. 
In J58B, on the death of Burgbley, ho was made lord 
treasurer, which situation he held during the next reign 
till his death, April 19, 1G08, having, with rare good fortune, 
had ins great services fully appreciated hy tw'o royal per- 
sonages of wry different eharaclor. His letters, many of 
which are preserved in tho Colton collection in the British 
Museum; show that he was distinguished by the qualities 
which befit a statesman, and they confirm the judgment of 
Ills contemporarios. 

His poems are — the tragedy of ‘ Ferrex and Porrex,* called 
in a laler crlitinn ‘ Gorboduc;’ * The Induclion,’ or poetical 
preface to 'The Mirror for Magistrates;’ together with 
* The Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham,’ in the same | 
collection. Of these ‘The Induction * possesses great merit, 
and reminds us of the poems of Spencer, to which, though 
inferior in richness of imagery, it bears great resemblance, 
not only in the curious exactness with which the lively por- 
traiture of allegorical personages is made out, but in the 
language and metre. The carnestuesa and quainlncss of 
untiquattid forms of speech, .and the stately structure of the 
verse, contribute much in the compositions of both poets to 
llie solemn effect of the pictures which are presented in 
succession to the reader. vVartoii, in his ‘History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,' considers Dorset to liave furnished the model 
upon which Spencer formed his style- For some further 
information, see Wood’s Alhcme Oxomemea (Bliss). 

SACKVILLR, CHARLES, EARL OF DORSET, 
was born January 24, 1637. In bis youth he travelled into 
Italy, and returned a little before the Restoration; he afier- 
warrls sat in parliamcMit for the borough of East Grin.slcad 
jn Sussex. Being, like most young nobleman of liis day,' 
of a dissolute turn, lie engaged in no public employment, 
and be bedaroe a groat favourite with Charles II. In 
1665, being tlicn Lord Buckhursl, he attended the duke of 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and on tlie eve of the 
bailie in which the enemy were defeated, ami Opdam, their 
admiral, killed, ho is said to have composed the celebrated 
song beginning ‘ To all yc ladies now ou land,* He was 
employed alter this in short embassies to France. Having 
become curl 'of Dorset by tho death of his father, 1077, ho 
soon 'after chose for his second wife a daughter of the earl 
of Northampton. 

Dorset was favourably noticed by James II., but ceased 
to be one of his adherents as he grew more violent in liis 
measures. After the king’.s departure, he sal with other 
peers in cxnincil to preserve the public peace. A,t the ac- 
ccs.sion of William HI. he was appointed lord-ehamherlain 
of the household, ami received other marks of royal favour. 
His health after this declined, and he died at Bath, January 
19 , 705-fii A rare felicity, both in speech and action, seems 
to have distinguished Dorset above all his contemporaries. 
This is admitted by those of his brother courtiers who were 
themselves most remarkable for wit and address. Some- 
thing of ibo ease and sprighlbness of his conversation has 
been transmitted to us through his poems, though there is 
little to justify the extravagant praises of Drydeti and 
others, these compositions being few in number and on 
Ivifiing subjects. ' They are printed among the minor poets. 
An elaborate panegyric by Prior, and a biography by Jobn- 
gun, abridged from a longer one by Cibber, may be con- 
sulted for his life. See alsq Walpole’s ‘ Royal and Noble 
Authors’ (Park). « 

SACKVILLE. LORD GEORGE, a younger son of the 
ducal house of Dorset, was born January 26, i 7 1.6. During 
the reigJi of George 11. ho was actively engaged both as a 
statesman and a politician; ha aerved at Detlingen and 
Foutenoy, and at the battle of^Mltfifenv fought in 1769, tie 
commanded British forces upder Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick. To tiiis he owes the greater part of ills no^o*^, 
ricty : having failed to execute the prince’s ordera toeharge, 
by which default the victory was rendered less deeisive tlian 
it might have been, he was insulted by, his eomraanderf ati^ 


at his own request, recalled to England, where ho demanded, 
and with some dififtculty obtained;, a court-martial, hy which, 
April 3, 1760, he was adjudged incapable of serving there* 
after in any hulitai^ capacity.^. .George 41., wtio was highly 
incensed at Sackville’s conduct, took . e very mewis of ren- 
dering his punishment most galling; and .among other 
things, orasoil with his own haudi in , council, Lord Goorgo 
Sackville’s nanm from the list of privy-cojuncillors. In ijie 
reign of George III., to whpni Im was personally acceptable, 
ha returned to public life; qnd having, attached liimsclf to 
Lord North, was made secretary of state for tba colon lo.-i in 
1776, and had the direction of the Atrieric^n war: with 
what success need not bp bgro said. In 1782, he. with ins 
leader, retired fi'om office, having ju$t before been raised to 
the peciage by the titles of Viscount Sacfevilltj and Bnrou 
of Bolebrook, titles united i to. tho .dukedom' of,. Dorset by 
the acccsbioii of I..ord,. George. s eldest son '.to ihjit superior 
i dignity. In 1770 Iwofd George SoiCkvillo joot the naiuo 
I of Germain, for an fulieritanco, under which nanic ho is 
I equally well known. He died August ‘20,-1 7851 ■ 

I Two explanations may be found of life pifeconduct at 
iMinden: one, lack of personal com age,^uf which ho had 
before been suspected; the other, personal pique «?gainst 
Prince Fenlinand, indisposing l)hu load with vigour. The 
latter is hardly more creditable than the former. It U to bo 
added however that some inconsistency seems to hino 
existed in the orders delivered tct hiin, which may have gi\cn 
rise to hesitation in a man unequal to tho oiiiorgciicy, 
without gross cowardice or wilful and predetermined be- 
trayal of trust. 

SACRAMENTS and TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
‘ No religion,* wrote Barrow of the Christian, in the iut\ous 
language of tho time, ‘can bo pumr from supeisiitmus 
alloys or freer from useleas incumbrances than is this; 
the ritual observances it eujoineth being us very few in 
number, in nature simple, and easiV to observe, so evidently 
reasonable, very decent, and veiy useful, able toiiislnnt 
us in, apt to excite us to the pruciice of our wbolesome du- 
ties.' Most religious denominations will agree in the truth 
of lbc.se rijmarki, although, as in the ca .50 of the dortnuo 
of justification (the cornerstone of indiviilml Chn>tianilv ), 
' various shades of interpretation have oblained currcuc} ; 
.so, with regard to the particulars of the Sarrumenlfe tthe 
entrance and centre of Christian fellowship), the gi(:ate'')L 
diver-sity of opinion prevails. 

The Christian .Sacraments ayre not merely certain lujih 
forms, but the highest actsdf cdiurch membership. Fur the 
Christian church being but the outward >ihiblc repio.^euta- 
tioii of the internal fellowship of llie faithful with .Christ, 
and with one another; this twofold clement of llm church 
is most fitly corresponded to by the institution of external 
visible actions, intended to 'express an internal spiritual 
effect or grace. Such are the SacraipanU, a term used to 
express * Sactamontum,* by \Vhich the Greek mi/stefion is 
rendered in tho old Italfe versions, and also in tho 
Vulgate. " h ^ 

With regard to the upnaber of the Sacraments, as is well 
known, two opinions are current among Christian commu- 
nities, — the Greek and Romish chWjrches holding. the num- 
ber of seven, while all other Cathojic bodies limit the num- 
ber fo two. The history of this difference may be briefly stated 
as follows. The term t^gcrarhent tvas applied by the Fathers to 
the mysterious doctrines of reli^oti, as the Trinity, Iho In- 
carnation, and, in some mstahcea, to 'the ordin^fH^s of re- 
ligion in a wide sense. Ity ja: Certain ''sense .^’e seven-fold 
system of the bh'urch of Ro!iie;Blia^ bo, considered as an 
abatement of (he lax termriiofe^ of some of the Fathers, 
The title of Sacrandents is by .l^e^^l^mited to seven actions— 
baptism, or the sign of out kpjriVual birth; the eucbatjst, 
in which our spirilual life is ttotirishqd; confirmation, for 
the strengthening of the iSfitnb;; pefihhce/fqr .the Vestora- 
tion of the lapsed; «xtrehid\odfetloti,^as prepalfetiort for 
death ; matrimonyv maintenance of ijift yaco of man- 
kind in gedemi fioid- orders, for that of the Uho of God’s 
ministers, . 

Without entering into the coiitro^rsy fen ibis subject, it 
will bo sefioient^ ^^lMieTve Ibat the numb^ei oLiwiven. as 
assetthd by tUf ehurch of Rbme, fe.^Fy being 

sanotijnedby the uniform aSsqnVpI^lesiturf^ Wacticc. 
Aat^edenily to a Very the 

” seven had uevolr^beett.'posiuy^ty settled. 

11 ^^ two sacibments fhoo^ -tp .^hich, iA tho judgment of 
all Qitholic bodi^ (save the^GiH^k and |loniish commu* 
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nions> tiio number js propeily lirailed, ure those oriKiptisin | laud has in this rnatlur ‘simply udu}»(ffl those tlu'olo^^ical 
and the J.ord’s supper. It is asserted that on the ha^is or I terms whioli lhiou;Th oil ag. s ot‘ the Cathulie chwn li"i,ad 
two .Jewish riles of rocoj^nised typical im]iort our Lord heon iinclerstood in the saimi un\aried tueanmrj;;’ 
estiihlished, by direct command, those two sueraincnls. of further, winch are held by the chinch of Rome in a.iiu';iii™ 
^^hKdl alone the aiilliority is unquestionable. An indireci ing equivalent 1o that of the teachers hv whom the cliurch 
argument in favour of Ibis more rcstnciod view may be of England w'as restored. 

drawn fiom the Romanist .slalemenls rcspi*etiiii? the ivlativo It is an indispniable tiicl that in the luithorifalive thr- 
vjilueof theseveial saeiamcnts. For although the .mllm- muiaries of the church (»f Englaiid the d.M-inno of Imo- 
niiosoflhal (diurcli are consistently anxious to pro\(j the ti.srnal rcgoiUMalion i^ throughoui ^l^s^T(cd oi implied. Hy 
cnine numher of .seven to ho equal in rank, the dignity haptisni, when righlly received, ‘the soul inlimitcd io tho 
whicli lhc> directly nltribulc to llio euohaii?t, and that henclils of C'lirist’s utomunent.’ and (to quote further fi . mi 
Inch they cannot wilhhold from baptism, may he iii some (ho same wnler) ‘ h coii'^ideiod lo he righdv received, when 
sor( alleged Us an iiivoliiritaiy assoni to the doctrine of (he there i-, jm positive obstacle oc hmdrance (o (he reception/ 
opposite party. . 'I he admission of the liisL of lhe.se posiiions — simply, and 

Tint principal feature of the scheme of salvation provi- as revealed in Senpturo -womd haveohvmied mueli unpio- 
<lentially oflbred toman u faith in the Saviour; that i.s, filaido controvei^-y. Leavne.*' tin; lirst (pu'siion on iln*^ ronim-j:, 
that ihrough Christ a path is opened to heaven. The eye (he second, as to the ellicacv of baptism in cases where no po^i- 
of this Cliristian faith is not contined exclusively to the tive obsia< le or Inndr.mcc'is opposed to the reception (winch 
d-'ctrino, or (he person, or the sufferings and ileath of includes the case* (jf infants), is ansvveied in the airnmativu 
(. iirist ; but it conipiises within its range the entire system, by the An'jrhc.un as by all Cathohe biaiiches of the Clin Man 
ll (‘OM.sNts HI ii perfoci devotion to J(‘su.s; in an internal f‘hinch. ‘ lie winch with imposition of hands ami prayei 
miiu!i with linn, and spnihial imitation ot hmi. in which did Mt great works ofmen-y foi n.-storation f»f heddy health, 
man ajipears as a now cm eat ore, hoili a's n-gards knowledge, was wi»rlliily jiidg.'d as aide to effeei the infiiMon of hea* 
feeling, and action. The svmlmls of tins f.uih, and the acts veiily grace inio them whose ago was not yet diq. raved w iih 
h\ which an obligation lo it is expressed, are the (wo lhal malice w Inch might be siqipusi-d a bar lo the troodiiej.^ 
Cliiisiiaii sacramenis. baptism and llie l.(nd's <iipper. «d‘ CJod towunU them.’ If tln-e words of Hooker lie 

1 . Liiio llie ollii'V sacrament , that of h.apiisni is tiawd on n coupled with the declaration of (Jin isi, that, so fai from de- 
dewish custom. An exannnaM’on of the aiiliquite*s and | •'liov ing the l.iw, In* came to give it in all essentia ks a new 
iiiiial of that people establishes this fa<-t to an extent j and spniiual cxteiiMon , lhal on all great oc.-a>ioMS lie 
Mol gcneially known. Baptism demJes the adniissuin ofa | built on a Jewish f.iui'd.itiou ; lhai ihe other sacrarimiil was 


d'o.eudciire on Cliii''t, and an entiance into h llowsli.p wnh 
iiini : conserpienfly, an appropiuiion of all that ('livist 
besiovvs upon believers. By baptism is expressed the two- 
fold lel.ition of man, — lo Ins prev lous condition, winch lie 
renounces ami ;he new one on which he oiilers; to Ins 
^[lintual dcafii witliC.insi, in that he appiopri.ifes by faith 
(he w'uik ot ledi niplion, whicIi was couqneted by Ills death ; 
and tr, I'.i^ risimj: agjiui lo walk in newness of life through 
Jailh m Ills 1 -iserreclioii, the pbslge of Ins own future one. 
Fif)Mi this lei iovvalnp with (Jlnist, y.s the Sou of God, re- 
sult a new filial relanon of man to the Father, und par- 
tic’patu'.u Mi the )Sj)iiit impuiti'd l>y Chnsi. C’lirc'l la the 
ilunor of thu true .sjunluul baptism, of which that by wali'r 


louiided on the pa'-sover : lhal the (.'In isiian chinch w ,15, 
dciived fioni the S\ n.igogvie : if all till's la; united wiili Ins 
diMdaiatioiis coneeining iriran(>, ami his kingdom, and (lie 
eiiti nice therein if niu.sl ho confessed that eiihcr onr Lord 
declaied infants <Mpal)le of inhenling what they never could 
attain to, »)r that having so declauid, he willed them to he 
(^ualilicd bv aChi’i-lian adaptation of a nte already f.iniiliai. 
‘ As fer baptism of infanisj writes Archhisliop Usher, ‘ U is 
suflicii-ntly wan inled by reasons of Sciipture, though not 
by exampii*,’ Sii thougiil the u[)0''llt‘s, and so likewise the 
earlv ( ‘linstian.s. Tbal nifaut liaptisin, from the time of 
(In; apostles, was oidiiiarily jiraidiscd 111 flic cboicb, rests 
on very valid ju’oof. In siijipoit of tins, Ongou, Cypnun, 


Is a M uibvil only ; ami llu’^ adoption into tlio divine Spnit and Ti'rtnlliMii may bo fairly quoted, 

(•msntuies the diffi^ience between the CliVistiun haptUm 11. The venious opinions respecting the exact import and 
and ihe bapli-'m el Jolin. ap[M‘opi lalii henelUs of Uio Loril’s bUp),er am of high aiiU- 

Witli I egai d lo the etfecls produced by haiitism, no dog- (pn!y. Tim dillicullies coniiectcid wnh the question aie 
ma ,, save ihosO of grace and jusliliealimi, have pei haps • incivased by the general adherenee to the wouLs of Scrip- 
been .mi productive of disputes ibis of bapliMual legeiic- * lure, o1)-.erv able m tlie liturgical ferumlaricx The nuu- 
lali'Mi and the kimlied subject of mlaiit baptism. The exislcuei* of a dogmatical theology dunug the first ages of 
opiuiuu, hold by the church of England, lhal of Kaine, and the <dniJCii is well known, which lenders it nnneees^aiv to 


tiu, Luihoi.an, dtj not dilVer 111 material particulars ; while 
ilioso of other leligiou.s denominations will be found to vaiy 
t'u a like mciihiue with their leading piinciplesj fioni vvliat 
H iiMially known as the Catholic doctrine. 

The Monnoniles, whose doctrinal statements on thi^ bend 
may he c.onsitlcia’d as the most sysleuiatic of the various 
bram he.s ul the aiiti-p#edobaptist family, deline hapli.sui 
as the act by which a party, being of maluiv judgment, is 
it‘c(‘ivod, in the name of the Father, Son, ami Spirit, into tho 
( Iinstian tyliiuvh, and, in proportion to tlic smcmity of tins 
• M'ltriiioii and the beaitiuess of his faith, is renewed in- 
wardly, and guided into newness of life. 

Fau.stus Sociiuis, in his epistle.s, speaks of baptism an 
iudilVoreiil matter, de.sliluto alike of perpetual obligalion 
ciiid of the original warrant of Christ or hi.s Apostles, 
'iiie R.u'ovian Cateidiisin, after limiting the ceremonial 
piCcepLs of Jesus lo the single ono of the l.(Ord*s supper, ! 
calls ii a * vehement error ’ lo attach any power of regeik- 
rai ion to baptism. This it considers as a simple external 
profe.ssioii of belief in Christ, to be made by adult converts 
from beatbenism or Judaism. 

The main difteienee npon this point between the tenets 
of ilio Socmians and of the Rcnion''traiit 8 or Arminians 
appears to be comprised in the extension (by the kiler) of 
the iiic to infants, but as a matter of privjilc opinion. The 
rejection of baptism by the followers of Schwenkfold, and 
feubsoqiienlly by the body of Friends, as an external, carnal 1 
insiiluiion, is perfectly in accordance with the bpirilualiMQ 
i/f these sects. 

The uecordiince of the Lutheran chiuTh and that of Romo 
upon the wacraimmt of baptism being admiited in the mam, 
jt icbl.supon sullicicnt auihoiitv Unit the church of Eng- 
lb C., No. ] 


luuk for exact '■cicntilic' di. tiuiiuui"* llnoughout that )»ciiod. 
But, conruiTiMUl) witli the unifornnly of practice ahoic 
a-lv cited to. there is to be Ibund a threefold variety of 
luterpiolatjyn, Cl^rl■e.^pon(lnlg with the peculiar vlew.^ of 
what may be cun^iidoied the tliico |,nm;ipal .‘schools of early 
(.‘lin'siiau theology. 

The elinrcli ot A-?ia Minur, as also soino gioat Origeiiists 
in (lie West, piolc^^td vicw-i (»l the lioly eiieliaiisl which 
! the thurcb ol Rome ami the Jjitheran luiv e (to a cert.'in 
I'xlent) pleadc'd a.s the srutiiiu.'ut'? of antiquivy supporting 
their own. Such were tiio-^e of Igiiutui'., Justin Mai 1 ) r, 
Leineus, IIiUiv (tf Cinl ot Jinusalem, Gieg<prv of 

N) sNi, Ambrose, Chrj so.iiom, and Theodorel. Tin* common 
point of agieeiueiil among these writer.s is thecouimuinou of 
the body and blood of Christ in a high spirituai sense 
I'uNy, But a considerable difleience of stalenieiit legurdnig 
detaiks i.s (disevvable among them. For example, some ex- 
proNsions of Cyril of Jerusalem are iliicetly ami siiougly 
opposed to the tcmel ol (lansubslanliation, which Gregory i>f 
Nyssa is nut unfairly quoted as support mg. 

The views of tlu* chnrch of North Africa, as ex jncssed 
by Terlqllian, Cyprian, and Augustine, difloied as a whole 
fi*om those just named The Afucan doctor-' may he con- 
.sidered as regarding the cucliarist a^an active and ctfiiucious 
symbol. 

A third party, that of the school of Alexandiia, applied 
1 in some measure its usual allegori-'ing views to this sacra- 
ment. But even in the ahsence of all approach on the 
part (»f these Fathers to corpoieal mows, a leaning to Uio 
seiilimeiits of the first-nientioned party is observable m 
some ]n>riions of their wiitings. 

Each of the inaiiv (le^ignalions hv wliiidi this saci ament 
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v.’ud known unUl tlio tlo>o of the fourlli rontury, boro sorac | 
roibionce to tlio ovij^inal object of its instiiulion. Tins may j 
ho inu'od tliio\ij;lu)uL the various expressions — breaking of 
broad, cbmniumon, Lord’s supper, cucharisl, oblation, oom- 
inemoralion, uiul pa>bOvcr. Ecclesiastical antiquity cannot 
be adduccil with fairness in support of the literal in- 
teqnelalion a\>pliod by a lariio bu'l> of Cbrislians to the 
words ined. by our . Lord in In*, insliiulion of tins sacrament 
John of Daiiuiseus, the principal writer ol the Ka»tcrii 
cUurcb, nraihlainod (it is true), on tbc authority of some of 
the E.allieis, a lilcnl change of the bread and wine into the 
hisdy and bluod of C.iirht. The llgurativc interpretation put 
upon the word*, of Chiist by a oovincil at Constant uiople in 
A a 70 1, wa- deuierl at llic .second council of Nice in 7^7, 
when il u.i^ ruled that the sacred symbols arc not figuies 
or unages ai all, Inil the real body and blood. Tbeopb)lacl 
and Kutln niiurt Zigabcnus coincide with Jolin of J)urnascns. 
^Iiu It was roir-fved for the Western church to carryout into 
Its rcmoio consequences the doctrine of a material change, 
wliicli, in common witli her Euxiern s.stcr, she ultimately 
c.uuo to maintain. Ori'at <liscM‘pancy of expression on this 
Mibjecl may be found in the wrilingsof Western ibeologians 
anterior to the timeof(JlKirlcina»ne: lhentIIlo^t liuwovertbat 
can be fairly drawn firini thorn is that the saeiainental elo- 
lueiils were not to be rogiiidcMl as purel) svmbolical. But 
If IS undeniable tlial a siiong tendency to traiisubstantiatioii 
(/.s It was i\ficv\vard.s termed) is throughout diseermblo. 
This doctrine was iriaiiitaincd during the niiub century by 
Tascliasiiis Radberl more preci',ely and authoritatively than 
before, lie was opposed however 1)> Rabanus Maiiru«, aiul 
Kaliamn or Bei train (who&e soniuh r and more scriptural 
Mcwh many centuries later found au echo in our own 
Ridley), and also by Ibo .siisju'cled ingonnily of Scolus 
Ki’igenu. 

Various instances of opposition to the doctrine of tran- 
^ub5ll ant ia turn subsequenll) occurred ; but, supported by 
authority like that of S)lvestcr II. (the famous Gorbert), 
It continued to gain ground. During the ele\ctiili cen- 
lury it hull become an article, to dissent from which was 
Jioretieal ; ullhough a doelrino substantially the same with 
that held by the AngluMii chiiirh at the present day was 
preached by doctors such as Alfric, and allliough an arch- 
i)islio])of Sens, Loutheric, advocated opinions regarding the 
eurhaiist similar to those whuh involved Bciengar of 
Tours m coiilrovcr.sy with ]-.anfranc, and drew upon him tlio 
hostility and coudein rial ion of popes and eouncils. 

ill this condition llic dogma of transuh^tantiation passed 
into the hands of the schoolmen, whu^e marvellous ingc- 
ihiily was duvoted to Calablisliing and expl lining wli.il 
Ik came ihe centre and .support of the tlicurgic preteii- 
sious of the hierarchy of the middle ages. 'Ibe term 
liaiisubsluntiatiou was probably iiitioduced into the ecclesi- 
astical vocdhulary by llildebcvt of Tours. The dialectic 
tiilents of Lombard, Alexander Hales, Albert, and Aquinas 
wen! vigoioiusly (Miijdoycd <iu this subjeel. It was jii- 
veslcd with legal aulhority by Gratian. Finally, the doc- 
iriiie was established as inatter of faith at the Laterup 
rouiicil ill TJ15. Kveii Occam asaented to its truth, :ind it 
was subscquenlly ratified at Trent. Among Ihe numerous 
coiiiroversifs connected with the difl'ereiit theories on tlio 
subject, the moie modern opinions are marked by a ten- 
dency to regaid the ouchaiista.s a purely symbolical rile. 
For transubslantial ion Luther sub'.liiutcd (probably througli 
ihc effect of Occam’s writings) a corporal local pve.scnce, 
«‘onimonly called coiisubstantialion. There iqqicars an in* 
coiisislem-y in the obstinacy with which Luther ci»nlendcd 
for lii.s theory. He had abandoned the sacrifice of the mass 
and the iheiirgic preleiiMons conncclcd with the leal pre- 
s(*nco which made tlii» dogma of such importance to the 
cliurcli of Romo. Luther’s great object was to preserve this 
sacrament from bein^ degraded by the same urispirilual 
A /</;//?<:/? views (as he conceived) with which it was me- 
naced by Cnrlsladt and his parly. This evil w^uld be. 
bc'l remedied bv a bold a'*seriion of the o/^Vc//r/7 dignity of’ 
iliis suoranitMit, divested of the superstitions additions with 
which it was encumbered in the church of Home. Hence 
tl\i‘ Lutheran dot'tunoof the cu^harii^i. What has been said 
Will ^ullice to show how ungrounded is the charge so me- 
times lirought against LulheV— that he threw away ihe sub- 
suuuv while he ‘returned the shell. But hi.s tenacious 
adherence to scholasticism in this respect contrast .s strangely 
with his uncompioiriisiug hostility to that philosophy ro- | 
specting the fundamental dogma of jusliftc.iiion by faith. ' 


Zvvingli, on the other hand, fogciher with a ^orpoial and 
local presence, rejected all notion of a spiritual piescnco 
and graces. But the opinions of Calvin shortly afterwards 
.siqierseded the colder ones of Zvvingli. iTianv oi whose fol- 
lowers, to quote from Waleiland, abandoned the ‘notion of 
nuked signs and figures to the Anabaptists of those times, 
where they rested, till again revived by the Socinians, who 
.afterward.^ handed ihcrn down to the Remonsliants.* 

Tiie point of divergence between the adherents of Lvilbor 
and (Jalvin respocliiig the eucharist may bo stated thus. 1 he 
former parly held, accouling to the earlier Auj^sburg Con- 
fe^sloaand Ihe Form of Concord, ihat Ihe body of Christ was 
contained in, w'lih, and under the aacranienliil bread. The 
olheis held the doctrine only of a real spiiitual feeding on 
j the body (>f Chiist, which took place in the faithful con- 
toniporuncoiisly with the recrplion of ihc outvvaid olo- 
rneiits. In the opinion of Wiitorland, ‘ Calvin refined upon 
Zvvingh’s scheme, steering a kind of middle course be- 
tween the extunus. Tie appears to luivc set out right, 
taking his grouiifl with good judgment; and liad he but 
built as carefully upon it aflerwaids, no fault could have 
been justly found.’ 

The kite Bishop IJo)d considered that the Anglican doc- 
liine w'as horiovved from that of Calvin. The third and 
fouith clauses of the tvveiily'cigluh article respecting tlio 
inaiiner and means after and by which the hod) of Christ 
IS taken in that sacrament; would ‘^ceni to support thi^ 
view. But the words of Waterhmd nia) ho f.nrlv quoted 
us c\pros^ing biiefly the opinii ii held by the m.ijonly of 
Anglican leachcrs on this subject: ‘Our divines who 
came after Calvin had some arlvaiila; !' in point of time, 
and u greater still in the jnlo or method which they 
pitched upon as most jnoper to proceed by. Tlio smii 
of ail is, that sacramental or symholic.il feeding in tluf 
eucharist is feeding upon tlio body broken and the lihiod 
shed under the '•igns and svmbols of bread and wine ; I lie 
result of such feofling is the slrcnglhenmg or perlcciing 
our mystical union with Ihe body glorified, and so, propcily 
j speaking, wc feed upon the body as deail, and vve roci.i\e it 
I into closer union as living, and both in tlie ouc.hansi when 
' duly celebrated.’ 

i SACRED WAR. [Pniu?, p. 7 1; Ibioi is-l 
j iSACHIEICK. an offering made to (iod, in wliich <he 
thing offcied is wholly or partially destrojed. It i.. gcnc^ 
I rally supposed that sacnficcK wcie insliiuted immediately 
; after the fall of Adam, when God made with him what is 
I called * the covenant of grace and that on tins occ.isiuii the 
! sacrifice was puiily an atonement for Adam’s sin, partly a 
ratification of the covenant. This •'Ujiposilion is founded on 
; llic fact that God clad Adam and Eve W'ltli llio skins of 
beasts; and since animal iWl badffot)et lieen given to 
man, it is ihoiiglu that these beusls must have been .slain as 
sacrifices. {(rrnem\ chap, iii.) In the next generation wo 
1 meet with sacrifices as a divine appointment. (GV/#., iv. l-T).) 
, All over Ihe world saorifiecs have boon found in some foiin 
! or other, which is another proof of their great aniiquilv. 

I Then* chief object is to atone for sin [ATONh.MK^TJ, but 
I they have also been offered as the means of gaining ihe 
I favour and assistance of Gud, and of expressing submission 
I and gratitude to bun. They may be divided lute two classes, 
bloody and unbloody. In ihchealheii world human sacri- 
fices have been very generally prevalent, apparently from a 
notion that human life is the must precious thing that can 
I be ottered to the divine "Being. Sacrifices form a large part 
I of the Jewish law. [Musks.] Christians believe iIkmu to 
I be aboUsbed since the death of Clivist, since, as Paul argues 
' in Ins Epistle to the Hebrews, that was the one great sacri- 
I fico which has for ever made atonement for the sins of men. 
i Valuable remarks on this subject will b© found in the 
' writings of most oinineni theologians; but such notices 
i are loo numerous to be referred to here. See especially the 
I article ‘ Sacrifice,’ in Charles Taylors edition of Calmet’s 
I Diction aj'y in the Bible. 

SACRILEGE is *llic felonious taking of any goods out 
of any parish-church or other church or chapel.* By the 
common law it was a capital offence, though the offender 
seems to have been entitled to the benefit of clergy at the 
discretion of the ordinary. But even if it were not clergy- 
able at the vxmnnori law, yot the statute ‘25 Edw. Ill , c/j, 
‘De Cloro,' comprehended tins as Well as other crimes, and 
gave ‘the piivilc»e of holy church to all manner of clerks, 
as well secular au icligious.’ AflOTwards, by the stalulcis„of 
JIcn. VIII., r. 1, und 25 Hen. VIII, c. 3, revived by 
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5 and 6 Edw. Vf., c*. 10, all persons not in holy orders were 
excludtid from the benefit of elcri^y who on an indictment 
for robbing any church, chapel, or other holy place were 
convicted, stood mute, or peremptorily challerij'cd mure 
than txicnty of the jurors: and by 3 and 4 W. & M., c. 9, 
the same consequences followed upon their outlawry. It 
seems however that no sacrile^o cumo within these statutes 
which was not accompanied by an actual breaking of a 
church, &c. But by 1 Edw. VI., c. 12, all persona in general 
were deprived of their clerpy fur the felonious taking of any 
goods out of any parish'cburch or other church or chapel 
in all cases, except that of challenging more than twenty : 
and by 3 and 4 W. & M., o. 9, upon such a challenging, as 
Well H3 upon a conviction, &c. upon an indictment, whether 
in tbo same county wherein the sacrilege was cornmiUod. 
(u* in a diiTercnt one. It .<«eoms that sacrilege was tlio only 
felony at common law winch deprived the offender of the 
privilege of sanctuary. 

The present state of the law of sacrilege depends on the 
statute 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c, 29, s. 10, which enacts that *if 
any person shall bieak and enter any church or chapel, and 
•steal therein any chattel, or having stolen any chattel in 
any church or chapel, shall break out of the same, every 
such offender, being convicted thereof, shall suffer death as 
a felon.’ 

By 9 Geo. IV., c, jj, s. 10, the same proleclioii was ex- 
tended to nieeling-liouses and all places of divine worship. 

By hlatule 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 81, the puuislimeni of 
•li'ath was aholished, and traiisportatiou for life or tor any 
term nv>t loss than seven year.*,, or imprisonment witli or 
without hard labour lor any term not exceeding four \ears, 
w:u suh^iitute<l in its place, 'fhese penalties weic again i 
altered by n Will. IV., c,. 4, which iinutod tho term of im- j 
]uisomueiJt. to three )cars, and gave to ilio ceuit a dlsere- i 
tionai y power of awarding any piiriod of solitary confine- I 
iiient iliinng such term. But now, by the stalulo 7 Will. | 
1 V„ and I Vic., c. 00, s. 5, no offender may be kept in soli- I 
tar/ confmoniont for more than one mouth at a time, or 1 
lhn:c months in the space of one year. 

S.VCIUMIOSCO. JOlIANTsiES UE, an eminent Eng- 
hsli in.itheniaticiun of the thirteenth century, contemporary 
w nil Roger Bacon. The pl.iee of his birth is generally su|)- 
jujsed to have been Holy wood, but is not posilisely known, 
there having heoii at Ihil period at lea.st two towns m 
England of that name Accoiding lo Mackenzio, who hu.s 
claimed him for a native of Scotland wiihoul, any satisfac- 
toiw evidence, he was admitted a member of the university 
of Baris in the \ciu* 1221, where ho aflerwauls greatly die- 
ting. li^Iled hiiniclf as professor of malhematics. All the 
biographers agree in asserting that ho spent iho greater 
part «)f his life at Baris, and it is e<|ually certain that he 
was some few years at 0.\foi‘d, where ho is said by Whet* 
liam.siede lo have lectured before largo audiences with 
great applause. He died at Baiis in the year 1250, as 
appears from the inscription on hi.s raoiiumcnl in tho clois- 
ters tif the Malhurino convent at that place. As an author, 
he ii, more di.^tingul.shc‘d by a few elemeutary works which 
he left behind him, and which obtained a most extended 
popularity, than for much originality of talent. His treatise 
‘ lie Spheera Muudi,’ which is merely a puiuphrused traii^la- 
tion of a portion of Ptolemy's * Almagest,' continued to be 
Used 111 the schools for nearly four centuries; it was printed 
for the Ar.st time in the year 1472, passed through more 
Ilian twenty t'dilions, and was <ommentcd on by several 
first-rale astronomers. In 1*244 he composed a tiact, ‘Do 
Computo Eciclosiaslico,* which contains the common rules 
of that science; a curious colophon, which Wallis and Vo.s- 
S 1 U.S give from old MS. copies, is our authuiity for the dale 
of its oompobitiou. Perhaps however his most popular work 
is a tract 'l)e Algorismo/ one of tho earliest known works 
on urilhmetio in which the Arabic, nurucrical notation is 
employed. This liitter work^ which is very common in 
manuscript, has been recently printed in HaiUwuirs ‘Kara 
Mathomatica,’ p. 1-26, apd a nearly contemporary English 
irunslation of it U preserved in manuscript in the Ashmo- 
lean lilirary at 0.xford. 

SACRUM, 0$ 6aro7tv)^ a name used by some of 
the antient medical writers in a larger sense than that which 
is now attached to it. Galen hiuiself sometimes means lo 
do.signatc bv this term the ve coccygu us well as what is now 
called the os sacrum (See * Dc XJsu Part, Gorp. Hum.,’ lib. 
xp., cap, 12); in othef passages he restricts its meaning to 
the modern signiflcaiion, as do also Rufus Ephesius (’ Dc 


Corp. Iliiin. Part. .Appellat.,* p. .“/J, ed Clinch.) and ,luliu.s 
Pollux COnomAsi.; lib. ii., r;ap. 4, ^ 1S2). Thcwngm of the 
name is doubtful; some suppose it to have been gi\ on ‘(luod 
in eo aliqiiid .sam arcaniquo in^it, quomarn pai uK tempore 
divinitus aperiatur.eductoquo fmiu seluloscat miro quudam 
naturao opiflcio’ (J. Gorraei ‘IXfinit. Med.’); others aguni, 
‘ qucM partes qua) hiiic ossi adjacent ilus offerri in haci diL-iis 
solcrent, id quod Menandri tcstiiiionio continnanl, ot Ci ti)v 
dfftpvv nK^tau Ovffaprfc. Eiyniol. Alagii. tn uore.‘ (Uud.) Tfie 
most probable derivation however ap])ears to be from the 
sense of greatness sometimes signified by ilie vurd Ifiioc, 
which is poihiips also the meaning of the name yl/or- 

bus. [SvcKK MouFurs, and the authorities there given.) !t 
seems to have been called by \ arums names by tho old .iiki- 
tomists.viz. irXurMdn-ro<“r tO-dori, ‘ DoUsu l\arLCorp. llisni.,* 
lib. xii., cap. 12, p. .oo, &e.), vTroniror^vXnv (‘ Anoiiuni Isag. 
Anat.,' cap. 35), Tpfjruc kokkuK (J ul. Pollux, lococit.) 8te., and 
perhaps the first of these rather cunfii ms tho opinion that 
the epithet sacrum, aUo was applied lo the bone ni 
consequence of its .size. 

SACY, ANTOINE ISAAC SlLVEsTRE i)E, wuv 
born at Paris, ‘2ist Sept., 1758. Ills father Jacques Abr.i* 
ham Silvcisdc practised as a iiotaiy in that capii.d. At ;i:o 
early ago of seven De Sacy lost his father, but Ins uKuhor 
took great caro of his education, which, owing to the delicate 
state of Ins bcalili, was directed by a tutor under hi.i maior- 
nal roof. His ]>rogress in classical studies was very rap'ul, 
a-, appears from bis intimate acFiuaintance both with Laiiii 
and Greek htenUuie. At the age of twelve be berair.e 
acquainted with Dom Bertlujreau, a Bonodicliiio tif Si. 
Germam-des- Pres, who was then oiigaged in piejianiig u 
colleclion of such Arabian Iiislorian.s as Jiave wndtii on i.i ' 

' Crusade.s, and who iiiNpued him with a lash' lor Onru;.. 
languages. Having finisliod his clas-ieal studies, De Nac/ 
began the study of Hebrew. Fiom Hebrew ho |5i\)*‘ee.li‘fl 
lo the S}rinr, Chaldee, and Samaritan, and thence to .AiMbi.-. 
and Ethiopic. With Ihi'so laborious piir.suirs Do Sin v 
combined the study of the Italian, SpaiUisli, KngUsli, and 
German languages, with all which be made bim-.elt* well 
ucqiiainled. He soon added to Ins knowledge of Aialuc 
that of Persian and Turkish, (wo l.ingiiag".^ w incli. heiMg 
then very little known in Europ'\ tequiicd new iiiNe-tiga- 
tioiis ou his part. Do Siicy’s first literal y labours wen* 
din'Cled towards biblical re.seandies. In 1 /"m), at the age of 
iwenty-tbree, he undertook the cxaTiimatiou of a Syriac 
MS. in the Bibliotbi^quo Rovale, vshicb coiilaiiietl a Iransla* 
tioii of the Fourth Book of Kings, and bo made sc)me notes 
on the snbjocl which appeared in Kichhonrs ‘ Biblical and 
Oriental Repertory’ (l..i;\deti, sol. vii., p. 227, et seq.). In 
1785 be was ulected a titular member of the Acudeiriy (»f 
lii'sciiptum.^ and Belles-Leliivs. Imine lialcly upon his ap- 
poiutuicul he wrote two inenioir.s, one upon the hieakiug of 
tlie dike of Irein in Arabia Feli:c, the other on the ori- 
ginal vestiges of Arabian literature {Rreuett de I' Acad, dcs 
Imcnjdiotii, vol. xlviii., oldseiies; vol. x., now sene>). lii 
the same \oai' Do Sacy was nominated a inembM* of a com- 
mittee of the Academy whieli was appoiiilod to make ai a- 
lyses and extiacls from tlie mo.st nnporiaiit inoditcd wmUs 
in the Royal Libiaiy ; and iImwo is '■enreoly a \(iluine of i!.e 
collection entitled Nolicrs H Kxtrails, &-e. which does in.t, 
conidiii some notice by li:m of a JV*rsian of Arabic work. 
Among liis conlriLulioiis the most reuiaiUablc aie his 
‘Biogiaphies of Poisian Pools’ (Sob iv.), apd a noiiee on 
four Arabic works relative to the conquest m Yemen l)ylhf 
Otbomans in the sKtcenlb ceulury (vol. iv.). Sliorily 
after he wrote his admirable Memoirs on variouu anliqoitiiv. 
of Persia, and deciphered the Pcbhi inscriptions of Nak:-h.- 
Roslem, near the ruins of the anliunt Persepohs. . He ui-o 
gave the various readings on the medals of the S:ussanian 
kings, together with an abstract of their history liansi.iied 
fi-uin Miikbond. The wholu was publisbod in 1793, in one 
vol. 4to. During the .revolutionary period Du Sacy with- 
drew with his family to a small country-house some leoguo', 
from Paris, and devoted himself entirely to the siody of 
Oriental literature. Among his labours at that time me bis 
‘Rescarcdies into tho Religious Tenets an<l Customs r i f)io 
Druses,’ which however W'ero not published nil ^hortlv lie- 
fore hU death. In 1795 a school for teaching liMog Orien- 
tal languages being instituted by a decree of the (Jonvi n- 
tion, De Sacy was appointed Professor of Arabic, lie then 
gave all bis attcnlionlo the composition of an Arabic gram- 
mar, which he compiled chiefly from the works of native 
gramipariaus; and about the same time (1799) he pub 



lisheil hia ‘ principles of General Grammar,* of which a 
third edition appeared in 1815, Paris, 12ino. In 1805 IX) 
Sucy was sent hy the Imperial Government to Genoa for the 
purpose of examining certain Arabic manuscripts which 
wore said to exist hi the aridiives of the city; and on his 
return to Paris in 1806 ho made a report to the Academy 
on the historical documents which he had found there. In 
the same year D© Sacy was appointed Professor of Persian, 
and he published his ^Chrestomathie Arabo,’ or a selec- 
tion of extracts from various Arabian writers, both in prose 
and verse, by far the most valuable work for the use of stu- 
dents that has yet uppimrcd. In 1 810 his Arabic Grammar, 
the fruit of tlfreen years’ nlniost incessant labour, was pub- 
lished, us well as his Iranslalion of Abd-al-latif’s account 
of Efrypt {Relation de lE^ypt^ &C., 4lo., 1810). About the 
same time he published a ‘Memoir on the Orthography 
und Manner of reciting the Koian* iNot.et E.vLt vol. viii.), 
and was likewise one of the most zealous contributors to the 
‘Mugasiii Enc\eloiiediciue,' the ‘Mines de 1 Orient,* and the 
‘ Annale* clcs Voyages,* On the rcuirn of the Buiiibons in 
1814, De .Ssicy, who liacl received from the ItnpcM'ial guvern- 
ineiit the title of baron, became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and was also appointed a metiiber of the Council 
for Public Instruction, lie took a prominent part in found- 
ing the Asiatic Society of Paris, of which he was the first 
president. In iHlti he piibli.'^hed, under the title of ‘ Calila 
et Ditnia,* the Arabic text of the Fables of Ihdpai, and the 
Moallakah (or suspended poem) of Lebid, with a Freiudt 
version and critical notes. In 181!) appeared lhe‘Pend- 
Niimeh* (Book of Counsels) in Poisian and French, with 
copious notes. Tlie whole oT tJie ‘Makanmt* (Sessions) of 
llaiiri, in Arabic, with a connneiilar) :ilso in yXiabic, was his 
ne\t puhlicalion, tiioedilion being inado u it Ii so mm‘h caie 
that It met with a ready fialo even in eastern connines. In 
•l8ifi-‘27 De Saev published a new edition of liis ‘(diresto 
niathic Aiabe,' with eorieeiioiis und considerable ndditions; 
and in 182') he udded a supplcMnent.irv volume, entitled 
‘ Aniliolugie Grammaticale Arabe.’ The second edition of 
hi.s Arabic Grammur upj/0uri<l in IS.ll. In I8.i2 Louis- 
Pli lippe eloMited De Saev to the peciage, and app(»inlcd 
him keeper of the Orieiilal MSS lu the King's Liluaiy, 
and Peipefnal Seerctary to the Academy of Iri«.en|)tK)ns. 
De Saey's last w’ork was his ‘ Exposi^ de la Religion des 
Druses,* which appeared lit the heginning of 1838. iii two 
volumes, 8vo. On the 19th of Fehriiai y of the same year, 
as De Sacy was returning from the Chauiher (if Peers, where 
he had taken an active part in the debate, he fell in the 
street in a fit of apoplexy. He was removed to his houbc, 
where he died on the following day, in the eightieth )ear of 
Ins age. Oriental literal me is greatly indebted lo the labours 
of this distinguished seliolar. He not onh contributed to 
extend our knowledge of every branch of Oriental litera- 
ture. but it was on his recommendation that professorships 
of Chines©, Sanscrit, und llindostanee were ostablislied in 
Paris; and it was also under his direction that the Russian 
and i\itssian institutions for Oriental studies were raised 
to their present eminence. A very able paper, giving, an 
account of Do Sacy’s life and writings,- was read on the ‘23rd 
of June, 1838, before the Academy, by M. Reinaud, who 
was his personal friend. It has since been published under 
the title of ‘ Notice Historique et Litldrairo sur M. 1© Baron , 
Silvestve de Sacy.* 

SADDUCEES (Sa^^ovraToi), one of the four Jewish sects I 
at the lime of Christ. Their origin is unknown, for little 
dependence can bo placed on the Rabbinical tradition which 
muke.s them the fulluwers of Zadok, a disciple of Antigmius 
Socclio. Tliey dcnierl the existence of any spiritual beings 
except God, and believed that the soul died with the body, 
and therefore that there was no resurrection. {Matt., xxii. 
23; Acte, xxiii. 8.) Inconsequence of this disbelief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, they were inex- 
orable in punishing crimes. They rejected the doctrines of 
predestination and providence, maintaining that men were 
left to determine their own course without assistance or 
hindrance from God. They rejected the traditions of the 
Pharisees, and adhered to the text of I he Mosaic law. They 
have been accused of rejecting all the books of the Old 
Testament except the Pentateuch; but the passage of 
Josephus, on which this charge is founded, docs not sustain 
it. Though invetcrately opposed to the Pharisees, they 
united with them against Christ. During the period to 
which the New Testament refers, they seem to have been 
the stronger party in th© Sanhedrim^ and aom© of their | 


body were high-pnests, as Cuiaphas and Ananias. It 
seems that they considerably modified their opinions in 
piogress of lime, and leceivcd the doctrines of angelic beings 
and of the resuriection; so that at last they were only dis- 
tinguished by their rejection of tradition, from which circuni- 
stanec they obtained the name of Carailes, in the eighth 
century k.u, 

(Josephus, Antiq.f xiii. 5,9,10,6; xviil. 1,4; Jewish 
IFar, ii. 8, 14; Pridcaux’s Connection; Jahn’s Biblical 
Antiquities; CalmeFs Dictionary; Winer's Biblisches 
Realworterbuch.) 

SADI.ER, SIR RALPH, the eldest son of Henry 
Sadler, Esq., was born at Hackney in Middlesex, in 1507, 
where his family had been for sorhe time settled. In early 
life he gained a situation in the family of Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Essex, who introduced him to the notice of Htuiry 
VllL, by whom ho was employed in ihc dissolution of 
the religious houses, and he had his full share of their 
spoil. In 1537 he commenced a long series of diplomatic 
services in Scotland; in the first instance, chielly with the 
view of detaching that country from its close alliance with 
France, and persuading the king of Scotland to imitate his 
uncle’s conduct toward the see of Rome and the clergy. In 
these objects however he failed. In 1540 he lost his pation 
Cioniwell, who was beheaded; hut retained his favour with 
Henry, who again sent him to Scotland in 1541. Upon the 
death of Jainen V., Sadler lent his aid to. the match pro- 
jected hy Henry Vlll. between his son Edward and llie 
young queen of Si‘otland, but thi.s ended so unsiiccesslully, 
that in December, 1513, Siidlor was obliged lo return to 
England, and Henry declared war against Scotland. In 
the meantime Horny was so sal isfied with Sadler’s services, 
even in tins last negotiation, that lie included him. hy the 
title of Sir Ralph Sadler, Knight, among the twelve persons 
whom he named as a privy-council to the sixteen nublus to 
whom in his will he had bequeathed the caieof his sou and 
of the kingdom. When this will was set aside by llio pro- 
tector SonuMset, and it became necessary to conciliate the 
king’s executors and pnv> -councillors by wealth and ho- 
nmu's. Sir Ralph Sadler received a confivmation of all the 
cliurch lands foimeily assigned to him hy Henry, with splen- 
did additions. At the batile of Pinkie, Sir Ralph Sadler 
gieutly distinguished himself, and was raised to the degree 
of ktught-barineret on the field of battle; hut we hear no- 
thing more of him during the reign of Edward VI., eX(.*cpt 
that in the fouiih year of that king vve find him men- 
tioned as master of the great waidrobe. In Queen Marv’s 
reign, although he appears to have been iii her favour, he 
retiied to his estate at Hackney, and resigned the otlicc of 
clerk of the haiiaper, which had been ceiiferred upon him 
by Henry Vlll. On the accession of Elizabolli ho again 
'appeared at court, was called to the privy-council, and re- 
tained to his death a large portion of the e.slcem of that 
princess. He was a member of her first parliament us one 
of the knights of the shire for the county of Hertford. 
When Elizabeth thought proper to favour the cause of the 
Reformation in Scotland, mid lo support the nobility who 
were for it against Mary, Sir Ralph Sadler was hor princi- 
pal agent. He was also concerned in the subsequent 
inea.sures which led to the death of Mary» and was 
appointed her keeper in the cuslle of Tutbury ; but sucli 
was Elizabeth's jealousy of this unfortunato princess, that 
even Sadler’s watchfulness became liable to her suspicions, 
and on one occasion a heavy compLaiivt. was made aguimit 
him that he had permitted Mary to accompany him to some 
distance from the castle of Tutbury, to enjoy -the sport of 
hawking. Sir Ralph Sadler ^xmtulotod upon the misera- 
ble life which he passed at TuthUry,<apd upon the mjbcon- 
struction put upon his actions, and Mary was ijnally com- 
mitted to a new keeper. Eli/abeth however did nut with- 
draw her confidence from Sir Ralph Sadler in other matters, 
and, after the execution of Mary, employed him to go to the 
court of James VI. to dissuade the Scotch king from enter- 
taining thoughts of a war with England on his motlier^s ac- 
count, to whidit.thero was reason to think, he might have been 
excited. In this Sir Ralph had little diilicully in succeed- 
ing, partly from Jameses love of c^se, and partly from the 
mospect he had of peaceably succeeding to the throne of 
England. This was the last time Sir Ralph Sadler was 
employed in the public service, for soon after his return 
from Scotlaixd he died, at his lordship of Stondon in Hert- 
fordshire! March 30, Iddf* in the eighUeth year of his ago* 
mi was buried in the church of Standoni when hie moan- 
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meiit was decorated with the king of Scotland’s standard, 
which he had taken at Pinkie. 

1 ho iransaclions of Sir Ralph Sadlcr*s most memorable 
r*nibassies are recorded in • JLellcrft and Nogocialions of Sir 
Ral]>h Sadler,’ &c., printed at Edinburgh, 1720, 8vo., from 
MSS. in the Advocates* Library: but a more complete col- 
It'ction was published of his 'State Papers and Lotftfi's,’ 
edited by Arthur Clifford, Esq. of Tixal, his descendant, in 
1809, in 2 vols. 4to., to which 1|as added, a * Memoir of the 
Life of Sir Ralph Sadler,* by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Walter 
Scott, with historical notes : to which the preceding account 
is principally indebted. 

SADOLE'TO, JA'COPO, born at Modena in 1477, 
studied at Ferrara, and aftemards at Romo. He applied 
liim.sclf especially to the Greek and Latin classics, and 
became a distinguished scholar. Leo X. appointed him one 
of his secretaries, together with Bembo, and afterwards 
made him bishop of Carpentras in the county of Avignon, 
but still kept him at Rome. After Leo’s death, his successor, 
Adrian VI., who had no partiality for learned men, neglected 
Sadololo, who repaired to his diocese of Carpentras. When 
Clement VII. ascended the pontifical throne, in 1523, ho 
appointed Sadoleto his secretary. But Olcmeiil’s tortuous 
and st lfish policy disgusted Sadoleto, who asked and obtained 
leave to return to his diocese, and accordingly he left Rome 
jiboui iinionih before Bourbon and his band sacked the city. 
At Ciupontras he wrote several works; ainonjj the rest, a 
lea mod commentary on the Epistle of St, Paul to the tto- 
iiKuis. Some expressions in this commentary, which referred 
to the abi>lriisc doctrines of predestination and grace, weie 
« nio^ulorcd heterodox at Rome, and his work was prohibited. 
S.idololo ^^rote to Paul HI, who had succeeded Clement 
VI 1., an explanalion of his opinions, which satisfied the 
and Siidolctu was cleurod of all suspicion of heresy. 
Soon alter he was made a cardinal, and was employed in 
S'. N oral imporlout afliiirs. In 1542 he was sent as legale to 
Krimcu 1., to mediate a peace helwecii that king and the 
< iiijHT()i Charles V., iti which however ho did not succeed 
In 1641, bein'; old and infirm, he obtained leave to resign 
lii^ M>o of Carpentras in favour of bis nephew Paul Sadoleto, 
wlnnn lie had educated himself, and withdrew into rclirc- 
nu'iil. He died in 1547. His unspotted character, the 
iiuldness of liis manners, his sincere piety, and his lovo of 
iolicM s have caused him to be compared with F6nl^lon. 

Sadoleto wiole a vvoik on education, ‘ De Liberisrecteln- 
hiiluendis,* wbicli contains much oxcellent advice. He also 
w role a dNpulaiion, in two books, on the moi its of philosophy, 
on tlie m.'di 1 lif Cicero's ‘ Tusculana*,' which Bembo praised 
gieatly, as worthy of the Augustan age. A poem which he 
wrote 111 Latin hcxuineleis, on the discovery at Rome of the 
group of the Laocooii, was likewise much admired. 

SADYATTES. [Lydia.J 

SAFETY LAMP. [Lamp, Sahsty.] 

SAF'F LOWER, or Ba&tard Saffron^ has already been 
noticed under the botanical name of the plant [Cartha- 
Miis TiNCTORius] vicldhig it, of which the generic name 
iiiqiears to be derived from the Arabic koortum, a term ap- 
plied to its seeds. This plant has been cultivated in Eastern 
countries from (he earliest times, both on account of the oil 
expressed from its seeds and for the colouring matter pro- 
Lmrable from its flowers, which in ‘their dried state form the 
SutHower of commerce. The plant is noticed by Greek au- 
thors under the name/tn^W (icvilicoc) ; Arabian authors give 
Utmikus as the Greek synonym of koorium. The oil of the 
seeds of Carthamus was valued by the antients as a laxative 
medicine, and is still employed by the Asiatics for the same 
purpose, as well as fot: external application. It -is most ex- 
tensively used as a lamp-c^." The seeds are eaten by some 
birds, especially parrots, whence they are called 'graines de 
perroquots.* The plant is however chietly cultivated on ac- 
count of its flowers, not only in China, India, and Egypt, 
but also in the south of Europe. That from China is the 
most valued, fetching as high a price as 80/. per cwt., 
whilst Bengal Safflower is not worth more than 71. per cw t. 
Ibis might be remedied probably by selecting and sowing 
jiily the seed of the most highly coloured flowers, and then 
adopting the Chinese method of gathering the crop when 
the flower is in the highest perfection, and only pick- 
ing off the upper, and coloured parte of the floret, instead 
the whole floret, of arhi6h the lower part is whitish-co- 
loured. Besides this, careful drying is essential to the pre- 
iieiwation of the colour^ or, as Mr. £. Solly has recothmenaed, 
{fadual drying *in closn chambers with lotne organio sub- 


stance, or perhaps with hot sand;* but the natural heat of 
the climate in darkened chambeis would piobubly be suf-' 
ficient. 

SAFFRON consists of the dried stigmas of the Crorm m/- 
plant native of Greece and x\hia Minor, but oxitMi'»i\ely 
cultivated in Austria, France, Spam, and uiio fonmuly lii 
England. The Sicilian saffron is said to bo the produce of 
the Crocus odor us, but both in aiitieiit and iiiodom times 
this sort has been little esteemed. England is cbiolly sup- 
supplied from Franco and Spain ; that of Spain bring pre- 
ferred. In Germany however Spanish saffron U not in such 
repute as the Austrian, great pains being taken in the eulu- 
valion of tho plant in that couiUry. The cornii or stems 
are subject to the attacks of a fungus, Sclcrotiuni Crocorum, 
by which they are extensively desilro>ed. When the tlowers 
expand, and are thorouglily open mider the intlnence of 
the sun, the stigmas, of which there are three, are plucked 
out, a portion ot one style remaining attached to them, and 
spread upon paper, to he dried cither by means of portable 
kilns over which a hair-cloth or fine sieve is stretched, or 
in a room b\ the sun. The stigmas are from an inch to an 
inch and a half long, narrow and roundish where lin y are 
attached to the st)le. but spreading out and club-shaped to- 
wards the apex, which is truncate. Tho upper part is of an 
orange or browmish red; the part of the style termed Fiiim- 
nollu IS yellowish. The stigmas have a penetrating, aromal ic, 
and, when in large quantity, stupif) iiig odour, and a bitter aro- 
matic taste ; by masticalion tho mouth and saliva are ivii- 
dcred }ellow. By long internal use of them many of the se- 
cretions ac<iuirc a yellow colour. The stigmas of ( rocus 
Pailasii, C. longidorus, and C. Susianus are not so long as 
those of the genuine sallVoii crocus, and are ultogclhcr de- 
void of the si long odour. They and many other articles, such 
as the flhrets of the saillower (Cuilhamus tinclurias), those 
of the marigold (CalciuiuUi ofiieinahs), slices of the llowcrs 
of the Puiiica granalinii, and pieces of diied tlcsh aio used to 
adulteiale the true sailiun. Tho safiVuii of Eriglis-li com- 
merce is generally very pure; but the high price oHors much 
temptation to sophisticalion, winch might bo diminished b\ 
collecting the sligmus of the Crocus %cinus, which are little 
inferior in colour or potency to those of the auluijinal crocus. 
.Vccording to Mr. Pereira, one giain of good saffron conlains 
tho stigmata and styles of nine flowers; hence 4.320 flowers 
are re«|uiied to yield one oiinco of saffron. SafiVon was for- 
merly met with in two foims, hay sa/fron and cahe suffm/i ; 
the former is now' alone in demand, the latter being entirely 
au artificial eompuund of the tloretsof the sufilower, gum, 
and some olher materials. Oeiininc saffron i.s often nieistencd 
with oil, which gives an appearance of ficshness to old and 
dry saffron ; but thoniixtuic is easily delected. Saffron con- 
sists of a \oluUle oil, ill vaiiiibie proporlioii, which is heavier 
tlian water, of jiolychioile, which is a compound of a vola- 
tile oil and a Lilier rod sub.'.tunco (or polyeliroile properly 
so called), gum, and olher principles. [Folychuoitk.] 

♦SallVun had formerly’ many powerful and liiiportant pro- 
perlios assigned to it, none of which, on the most careful ex- 
periments, it is found to display, except in the cases of a 
very few suscepliblo persons, who suffer from tlie odour, as 
is found in other instances — of the \iolet, &c. [Aromatics.] 
On tho Continent it is much used as a condiment with food. 
In England it is ii.sed in medicine, chiefly as a colouring 
principle. It is also employed as a dye, 

SAFFRON WALDEN. [Esskx.] 

SAOAL;VSSUS. [PisiDiA.] 

SAGAN, a mediatised principality in Lower Silesia, 450 
square miles in extent, with 42,000 irihabituiits, is a circle 
of tho government of Liegnitz in that pl’ovince. It wtis 
originally a part of riie principality of Glogau, and in con- 
sequence of a partition between the sons of Henry Vlll , in 
1395, it had princes of its own. It came afterwards to the 
crown of Bohomia, and was given by the emperor Fcrdiiuunl 
II. to the celebrated Wallensleiii, after who^c murder it re- 
verted to the crown. It was sold in 1046 to Prince Lob- 
kowitz, from whose fornily it was purchased, in 1786, fm* 
1,100,000 florins, by Peter Biron, duke of (Jlourland, whoso 
death, in 1800, it fell to his eldest daughter and heiress, 
Catherine, princess of Courland, who look tlie title of 
duchess of Sagan. Sagan, the capital of the principality, is 
situated on tho right hank of the river Buber. It is strongly 
fortified, has three gates, three suburbs, two liundsotnc 
squares, and a fine ducal palace, with beautiful gardens and 
park. The inhabitants, now nearly 6oo0, arc for the most 
part Roman Catholics. There are six Roman Catholic 
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churches and cliapcU, one Protestant church, a Roman 
Catholic gymnasitini, several Protestant and Catholic 
schools, a semiiiciry for Roman Catholic schoolmasters, 
a theatre, aud.llncc hospitals. The inhabitants manu- 
facture linen, woollen cloths, calicos, sealing-wax, paper, and 
looking-glasstfS. On an antient tower near one of the gates 
the celebrated astronomer Kepler had an obswvaUiry in 
the time of Wallenstein, who possessed the principality from 
1C27 to 1634. 

SAGAPK^NUM, said by Willdenow to be yielded bv 
Ferula persicn, which no ono regards as certain, thougn 
it is generally believed to bo furnished by some species 
of Ferula. The plant (or plants) which yield it grow in 
Persia and olher regions of the East. It is procured in the 
same way as assafmtida. It occurs either in tears or irregular 
iiittssos, of a dirty brownish colour, containing in the interior 
white or yellowish grains. It is ditilcuU to break (unless 
when very old), is tenacious, and not easily powdered, except 
in winter. It has the same alliaceous odour, but less 
powerful, as a^safcBtida, with a nauseously bitter, acrid, 
guttural taste. 

It consists of, in the 100 parl.s, according to Pelletier 
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Brandcs found only 3*73 per cent, of volatile oil, and less 
rosin than in the above ; and Goi«;er says it has less volatile 
oil than asafoitida ; while Pelletier’s analysis gives nearly 
three limes as much. The resin, by the .iction of Imt hydro* 
chloiic acid, becomes drst reddish, tlKii blue, and at last 
brown. Formerly there were two kinds of Sagapenum in 
commerce, but at present only the worst of the two is met 
with. It is said to be adulterated with assafoetida and bdel- 
lium. Its action on the human s}stom is the same uH that 
of assafojlida and olher fetid gum- resins. [Assafcrtida.] 

SAGE. [Salvia.] 

SAGE, LE, ALAIN-RExNE", w’as born May 8, 1608, al 
Iho village ofSa’r/oan, which is situated on the peninsula of 
Ruis in the department of Morbihaii, in France, about' ton 
miles from Vannes. the catiitul of that department. His 
father, Claude Lc Sage, who was a lawyer, and held the 
otlice of registrar of tile Com* Royale of Rais, died in 1682 ; 
he bcqucallied a moderate properly to his son, ^nd entrusted 
both son and propeily to an uncle, who sent youiig Le Sage 
to be instructed in the Jesuits* college at Vannes, where he 
became an especial favourite of Pere Pochard, then at the 
head of that college, who bestowed much ])aiiis.ou his 
education. The uncle is said to have dissipated the pro- 
perty, and young Le Sage, on leaving the college, appears 
to have obtained and held for five or six years an ofllce in 
the collection of the taxes in his native province of Britlaiiy. 

Le Sage, having been deprived of his oilice, went to Paris 
ill 1602, with the intention of going through a course of 
philosophy and law, and at the same time of making interest 
to obtain another situation. His handsome per.son and 
agreeable manners, his talents, and his taste for elegant 
literature procured hiih admission to the best society. In 
1694 he married the daughter of a citizen of Pans. Dan- 
chet, with whom he had become intiinato while prosecuting 
his studies in the university of Paris, persuaded him to pro- 
duce. from the Latin version of Jaijues Bongars, the Letters 
of ArLstfionotus, which is rather an imitation than a transla- 
tion. It was printed in 1695 at Chartres, but with the iib- 
print of Rotterdam, 1 vol. 12mo., at tlic ex'jienso of Daiichet, 
who was then professor of rhetoric at Chartres. 

Le Sage liad beet) admitted avocat au parlemcnt do Paris, 
but ho subse()uehlly dropped the designation, and aUo re- 
linquished some small omce which ho held, in order that 
lie might devote himself to literature. The Abb6 do Lyoune 
became his patron, and bestowed upon him a pension of 
660 livrcs; and to him also Le Sago appears to liuve been 
indebted for his introduction to the Spanish language and 
literature. He bow produced *Lo Trahre puni,’ a comedy 
in five acts, imitated from the *Traicioil busca el Ca.sligo* of 
F. do Roxas (Paris, 1 700) ; ‘Don Felix de Mendoee,* taken 
fmm a piece by Lope de Vegd (Paris, 1700): end ‘Le Point 
d'Honiieuv,* a comedy in five acts, from the *No hay Ajoalgo 
j)iiva Amigo* of F. de Roxas, which was perlormed at the 
TUi'diro Frau^ais, but with lUtIo success. The two Alrst 


plays were not represented, and the last, when ho afterwards 
reduced it to three acts, and brought it out at the Tli65tro 
Italien'in 1723, under the title of ‘L* Arbi trades DifT^rends,’ 
was only played twice. I-e Sage’s next eifort was ‘ Les 
NoiiVellos Aventures de Don Quicbotie,* translated from 
Avellaneda*s frigid continuation of the work of Cervantes 
(1904-1706, 2 voU; This translation obtained as 

little favour from (heFfepph public as the original had 
from the Spanish. M 

Le Sage was now 38 years of age, and his labours had 
hitherto been to little nur|to6e^, but bo bad been training 
himself for a brighter aisplay of bis powers. He had made 
himself familiar with the literature of. the Spanish drama, 
unrivalled for its ricbno$s of invention ; he had been filling 
his mind with Spanish scenes and incidents and chariielers 
drawn from that great storehouse; and he bad been (leifoct- 
ing his st)le, originally formed on the sound principle.^ of a 
classical education, by free translations. In 1 707 ‘ Don C6&ur 
Ursin,’ a comedy in five acts, imitated from Calderon, was 
performed at the Th^dtre Fran 9 ais without success, wliilc a 
little piece of his own, ‘ Crispin, Rival de sun Maitre,* 
pbiyed at Paris on the same day, had a brilliant run, and 
indeed is said, in liveliness, interest, and esj ccially truth of 
dialogue, to be hardly inferior to Moliere. Soon afterwards 
appeared his ‘Diablo Boiteux,’ of which he had borrowed the 
name and the leading idea from *Ei Diablo Cojuelo' of 
Luis Velez de Guevara, and of which indeed it is properly 
a coiUinualiou (Pans, 1707). Its success wa.s prodigious, 
which was no doubt in a great measure owing to much of 
the &alire being aimed at couteinporary characters of emi- 
nence in Paris; but the true drawing and rich colouring of 
its pictures, which are copied from all ranks of societ), and 
its nervous, clour, and correct style, have made its roputulion 
lasting. In 1726 he auctmentud the work by an additional 
volume, and in 1737 added to it the ‘Entretien des Cim- 
min^es de Madrid,* and * Les Bequilles du Diable Boiteux,' 
the first a continuation of the work by Le Suge himself, 
and the la:»t a eulogy of it bv the Abb6 l^ordolon. 

I^e Sage had offered to the Tliffftre Fran^ais a piece in 
one act culled ‘ Les Etrennes,* which was to have been per- 
formed January 1, 1708, but the actors refused to phiyil; 
upon which Sage extended it to five acts, and gave il 
the title of ‘ Turcarel.* Tho piece was levelled at the cor- 
ruptions of those wlio managed the revenue and farmed the 
taxes, llie mallotiers, traiuints, and others of that clu^s. 
This powerful body, being aware of tho aim of the piece, of 
which Le Sago had read some parts to his literary fiicndh, 
used their utmost exertions to prevent its pcrfoimancc, 
and even olfored the author, it is said, 100,000 francs to 
suptwess it, but ho refused the bribe. They had belter suc- 
cess however with the playci's, and would have tinimphcd, 
if an order of Monseigiieur, dated October 13, 1708, hud 
not been addressed to the actors in these terms: — 'Mon- 
seigneur having been informed that the king’s company 
obicct to perform (‘ font dillicultd de jouer') a piece entitled 
“TurcaretjOU le Financier,” commands them to learn il and 
to play it forthwith.* The ))crformanco took place Februai) 
14, 1709, and tho success was even greater than had been 
anticipated. This* comedy is entirely Le Sage’s own, and 

greatly superior to any of those which ho had bor- 
rowed from tho Spanish. A 'Uctic piece dklled ' ].a Ton- 
tine,* which ^ had been accepted at the Th^&lre Fraii(;tus, 
was, owing to intrigue within or without the theatre, not 
performed till 1732. Disgusted with this and other con- 
duct of a similar Lb Sage reshlvod to reliuqui-U the 
legitimate drama and the royal thenfre. We find him in 
1710 assisting his fribnd ^Francois Petis do la Croix, uhu 
was thou beginning to publish nis ‘Milie et Dn Jours,* by 
correcting thO' language and improving the style of the 
translation, ' . ‘ 

Le Sage’s next work Wos hi^ noybrof ‘ Gil Bias do San- 
tillane:’ 2 yols. t 2 mo. puhHill/ed in 171 j, vol. 3 in 
1 724. and vol 4 in 1735* . - 

Tbtee different and indefid discordant clmrges huvo been 
made against this work, ; 

Tho first (jhatjjo Wjk made by Bruzen de la Martinicic, 
and followed up by Voltaire, who jsays V Sificle de Loui«* 
XIV.*) that then^'el is entirely iakfin from the * Relacioniis 
de la Vida dol l^ndcro Marco Obregou* of Vin- 
cent Espinel Thii charge was soon found to be as absuid 
OS it was maligtianl, by merely looking into Espiners work, 
wh&h presents no rescmbhinCo to tho work of Ias &ige 
either m the narrative^ the ebaracte'rs> or the dialoguo*^ 
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Tho next cliargo was made by the Je?uit Father I-^la, in great domestic liappinc^is, which Mas only dialrrhed by 
whu translated ‘ Gil Bias* into Spanish, and gave it the title his eldest and his third son having become aeloi\-, a proi'es- 
o** ' Gil Bias de SaiUillana bucUo k su Palria,* This work sion to which Le Sage had a suong dislike. Ho had bl ought 
wa 4 completed by thePdro Tsla at Bologna in Italy, in 17dl, his eldest son up to tho bar, but ho left it, and, under i bo 
hut was not published till 1787 (Madrid, 4 vids, 4Ui.). Isla assumed natno of Monimenil, acquired a high icputalion 
died in 1783. He assei:ts Ib^t '* Gil Bias* was originally ins an actor. Le Sage had ceased to havts aii\ in tei course 
written in Spanish in 1635; that the work was* denounced with him; but the second son, who, had ohtamed the pre- 
lo the government of the day, which pioliibilod the print- ferment of a canon at Boulogne-sur-Mcr, coutvised, by a 
mg of it, and seized the MS.; tfiit that the author, having mameuvre, to get the old man to see his son play a rbarac- 
had lime to take a copy, fljjd with it to Franco* where he ter in ‘Turcuret,* with which ho was so much delighted that 
died in 1G40; that this MS. having accidentally fallen into a reconciliation took place, and they afterwards lived uu 
the hands of Le Sage, he formed his ‘ Gil Bias' out of it. terms of the greateht friendship. It is lolatcd that while 
It has been asserted that a MS., uppareiitly that which had Monlmftnil was at the theatre. Lo Sagu pas.'^od his evenings 
been seized from tho author, is still in the Esciirial, and at a cafe m the neighbourhood of his residence, where the 
that this MS. is evidently not S trqnslation from the French company used to ass'cmblo round him, and to get upon ciiairs 
work. This statement is disproved by tbe facts that Ishi and tables to listen to ‘ llio old man eloquent.’ The deatli 
translated Lo Sage's work, and not .the original, that such however of this tUvouritc son, in September, 1743, at the 
original has never been published, and that there is no age of forty-eight, was a severe blow fur him. 
evidence of its having ever been seen. At the end of 1743 ho retired to Boulogne, with his wife 

These two cluirgcs were examined and refuted by Lo and daughter, in order to be near his son tho canon, and 
('oniteFran(;oisde Ncufchfiteaii, in an ‘Exanaen dolaQucs- here ho died, November 17, 1747. Ills wife survived till 
tiun de savoir si Ijq Sago est Auteur de Gil Bias, ou s'll J’a 1752 ; both of them died at the age of eighty, 
pris do 1 FiSpagnol,* 1810. I’lie great work of Le Sage is his * Gil Bias,’ perhaps of its 

Aiioilier charge was made by the Jesuit Llorenle, in a kind the fust of all novels, and one that has the rare merit 
small voluiiie published in 1822, ‘ Critical Observations on of always being read with new pleasure. This supcrioiiiy is 
ilio Romance of Gil Bias,' in which he asserts that it is not owing to iho interest of the story, for when a story is 
taken from an unpublished work called ‘ The Bachelor of well known, a novel loses that part of its allraclion, and its 
Salamanca.’ Wo have not the means of examining into permanent success must depend on other qualities. When 
the particulars of this diarge, l»ut have no doubt that it is apersouhusfiuishedachapterof'GilBlas.’hewillgcnerallv 
just as unfounded as the two former. have nearly equal pleasure in heginning to lead it over 

I.e Sago had c(:a.sccl, as we have said, to write for the! again ; and the reason is this — ‘Gil Bias* is ii series of pictures 
'l’hf*:Bi\' Knincais, but he had three sons and a daughter, of human life under all its aspects. The various adven- 
for wl'.oni till) niciiiis of rc'^poctahlo .Milnjisleuce must be pro- lures of Oil Bla.s concern us liiile ; wo onlyi’ceuUccl'liiin be* 
cured. liC Sage’s (diaracloi* was one of independence, and cause of the ])crsons with wboin through him wo hecomo 
ho seems lo have had a preference for the fruifs of liQiiest aM[iiuinlcd. W\j neither like him nor disliki* him; we do 
indiihtry at a lime when place and pension were eagerly ■ not admire or rcbpect Inm. Tie introduces us to a groat 
and unscrupulously sought for by literary men in France, | variety of personages of all classes and conditions, wdiObC 
High as his reputation had now become, he was imt ashamed - failings and vices are painted in enduring colours. Though 
t') employ about six and twenty years of his life — 1713 to somewhat of the intercht of the novel arises from the great 
17.'jS -in writing small pieces for the theatrical exhibitions variety of advciiture.s, and the delineation of manners pecn- 
at llie fairs of St. Germain and St. Laurent. Fuzelier, liar to Spain, it is as a gallery of portraits that the work 
D'Oriicval, Autiau, Piron, Lafont, and Froinaget wete his will always maintain its interest, li is true that the author 
Icllow'-lahourers. Upw’ards of lUO pieces were produced in generally gives us the porlrails of rogues or fools, or of per- 
tlic |)t'riod above mentioned, of which’Le Sage was the sole sons whose dislinguislnng trait is some’ weaknos of cha* 
author of 24, and conjointly of many of the others. These racier; but it is also true ihul the portrait^ are hUenessts, 
pieces, with hardly an exception, were excessively popular, and represent a large class. As in all gieat works of the 
He published tho greater part of tliern, in conjunction with kind, the author is never obtruded on us We think net of 
D'Ornevid, in a coUtetion which they called the ‘Theatre the wonderful art which has produced what appcais lo ho 
do lii Ffdre,' 9 vols. l'2mo. and 10 vols. 12iiio. completely simple and natural. It would bedilliciilt to lind 

In the mean time how’ever Lo Sage was occupied with anidleor unmeaning phrase in the whole book, pnilicnlinly in 
other compositions. Mis ‘Roland I’Amoiireux,* an imiia- the first two volumes, which in many respects are the bcbl. 
lion rather than a version of Bvijardo’s ‘Orlando Innaino- The expression i.i suited to the Ihoughi wuh perfect pio- 
ralo,’ was published in numbers iVoni 1717 to 1721. He is priely ; there is nothing superlluousaiid nothing wanted in 
snid to have got rid of most of the exaggerations of the the way of explanation. While wc admire the innumerable 
Italian, hut to have lost his fire. In 1732 appeared ‘Le.s delicate touehe.s which make up the whole of a piiUure, we 
Aventuresdo Guzman d’Alfarache,* a compressed imitation find them blended in one harmonious whole, to which euc^ 
of ‘ Lu Vida y Hechos del Picaro Guzman do Alfuraelie’ of part, beais its just proportion ; a merit which arises from the 
Altman, but superior to the original, and which has cu- author’s clcai percepiion of what was requiied forlhede- 
ti rely superseded, the previous translations. In the same linuation of each clmracter, and the o.xqui.sile taste which 
} ear lie puhlUhcd ‘Lcs Aveiiturcs do Robert dit lo Cheva- guided liiin to tbe adoption of a pure, .simple, and nervous 
lier de Beauchesno,’ 2 vols. 12aia. This work is not pro- st}Io of expression. A great work or a gicat intclloetiuil 
perly a fiction, but a narrative of the extraordinary adveii- power of any kind is always the fruit of mature yeais. 
lures of n pirate, ©xti acted from tho memorials futnished LeSage, ns already obseivcd, published the first two volumes 
by his widow. This was followed in 1734 Tby the two firsl of Gil Bias in 1715, whon he was 47 tears of age, and the 
parts of ‘LTIistoire d’Estevnnillc Gonzales, suvnommG le fourth and last in 1735, when he had attamed his r>7lh tear. 
Gart;on de bonne Htimuur,' 2 vols. I2mu., which La Sage Tho greater part of tho works of Le Sage have been col- 
profcsscs to bo an imitation of * El Escudero Obregon’ be- lected and published under the title of ‘(Euvres Choisiesdo 
line mentioned, but to which it bean little resemblance ex- Le Sage,’ Priiis, 1783, 15 vols. 8vo., and 1810, 16 vols. 8vo. 
r('pt in a few circumstaheed of narralivo wliicli have been Most of his novels have been frequently reprinted, butespe- 
hull-owed. In 1 735 he published * Une Jouniee des barques.’ cially ‘Gil Blcu>,’ which has uopeared in all forms from the 
12mo, a dialogue full of philosophy and wit, the thoughts most splendid t}pogiupliy and embellishments to tho hum- 
bold and original, and expressed tvjth great energy.' This blest. It . has been translated inio all tho languages of 
was also the year in which he completed * Gil Bias/ & work Europe; the English translation is by Dr. Siiiollett. ‘Le 
which he seems to have written especially for posterity, and Diable Boiteux’ is imnslatcd into Englnh under the tiile of 
to which he devoted d large portion of the be^l period of his 'The Devil on Two Sticks ;’ and we have also translations of 
life. In 1 738, 1 lie yeay in which lie produced the lust of his tho * Bachelor of Salamanca,’ and of lll 0 ^t of tho other novels. 
hitl (3 operas, he pubhsb^d. ‘JLe BacliehW' de Salamanca,* 2 SAGERE'TIA, a genus of plants of tho natural family 
vols. l2mo., arid in i/40"’*La Valist? trouvf*e,’ 12mo., j Rhamneo?, Jbriijed, by M. A. Bjongniart, of old species of 
anonymously, which con'sista of about' thirty letters sup- i Zizypluis and of Rhainiuis,mid nuuieil after M. Sagerct, a 
]K)scd lo bo written !)>’ different persons oh satiric, ai subjects. 1, French vegetable pli}{»ioh}gisit. The species are found in 
Ills last work w\as’ Un Melange amusantdeSailliesd’Esprit i both South and North America, Java. Cluna, and in India 
el (ki’Trkits Historiques lcs plus frappants,* I vol. l2mo. 1 along the fool of the Himalayas. The genus is churactor- 
•'Lo Sago appears to have passed his life of literary activity I ised by having a five-cleft pitcher-shaped calyx; petals 
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convolute or cucullate ; stamens five, bearing ovate two- • 
ce)||Kl anthers ; disk floshy, cun-shaped, girding the ovary; 
ovary almost imraersod '^iti the disk, threo-celled style 
short, thick; stigmtoihlrce, sessile or ihreo-lobed; fruit Un- 
known. The apec^jee torni shrubs, with slender, usually 
thorny branches ; leaves nearly oblong, lanceoletp and ser- 
rate; liuwers small, crowded tu axill^y or terminal spikdii' 
The only species which rocjuircs particular notic^ isS. theeV 
sans, which is remarkable as being employed as a substitute 
for tea, even in China, where the poor are described by Os- 
beck as making use of the, leaves in the same manner as 
those of the true tea, and for which it makes a *|^od .Sub- 
stitute from its aatriugencv and fragrance. 

SAGHALIEN. [Taiiakai.] 

SAGI'NA, the name of a genus of plan Is,' from sagino, 
to cram or fatten, a narno not very appropriate. This 
genus belongs to the natural order Alsinacem, and is cha- 
racterised by possessing an inferior calyx, willi four spread- 
ing permanent sepals, four ovate obtuse petals, shorter than 
the calyx, four stamens, superior ovary, with four short 
stylos, ca]>sule splitting into four valves, and numerous 
minute soeds attached to a central placeiitn. Four species 
are indigenoufi^ to Britain. They form small herbs, which are 
very generally diffused over the temperate regions of tho globe. 

SAGITTA (the Arrow). This con.stdlation is one of the 
old ones, and is situated over the back of Aquila. In 
CoNSTELLATiOM it is stated that Sagitta is a part of Aquila 
in Aiatus; but this, though very commonly stated, is 
erroneous, as is noticed by Grutius in his notes ou Aratus ; 
though the edition of Grotius himsplf countenances the 
error in the plates. Grotius traces the mistake to Ger- 
maiiious ip his Latin version. 

The principal stars are a.s follows : — 


but it is worth noting that he says many (in bis time) 
^ed that the original figure Was that of a centaur, 
prihelpaf «tkrs W a# follows 

A';-'.-' ■‘I'i -J'-v/l ..-'ft' ,f' 
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SAGlTTA'RIA (from tagitia, an arrow, a term indieat* 
in^ tbe sbupe of the leaves), the name of a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Alismacen. The genus is 
charaeterised by possessing barren and fertile (lowers, with 
a .'Meaved calyx and three petals. The fertile (towers have 
numerous pistils collected into a head, and one-seeded eom- 
pressed and margined pericarps. The species of this genus 
are water-plants, and are found in the hotter and temperate 
parts of the globe, and are freauenily remarkable for the 
beauty of iheir flowers. The only speuies indigenous in this 
country, is (ho 8^ ^ogtW/olia, cmnmon arrowhead, which is 
.known W its arroW'Shoped leaves With lanceolate straight 
lobes. . ^a.thiso(l$kia of. many of tho speeies contain amy- 
taeeous matter, ahd fbmy a nutrittous food..|br. which phr- 
pose t^- are sidd; to ho used hy the Calmad^Wrlara, ' 
•SAGI'fVA^RlUS (the Archer), .ptie of fhe.oohah^lations 
of tho zodiac, the flgum.of .which fa that of a centaur 
ing the bow, and stttfated faeloV Aquila, btdween .Qc^j^ua 
and Gapticorhust.Jt mu.st not hd' .confounded wjw.^w*-' 
TAURUS.. - , .The mytbologicat accoiuit ^ this conf^fiiUwn idj 
very meaip-e^ .and confirmatory 
sTELLATiQcr why llio Gnwks’cdhM .n^-ihtva,hd(Air]|ft^’-4h>^ 

to give names to the cotislellatians.;'- Hyi(in(Ui.c;b!t'Ptd.ho 
mure illustrioua mortal to fix in tfaia part w the heaveiia than 
ono Crotus, the eon of Eupfaeme, the nurse' of the.Muses ; 
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SAGO, a word signifying, in the language of thePapuas, 
bread, sinoo it constitutes the staple article of food of the 
inhabitants of the Eastei’ii Archipelago and other parts 
'vltero the plants which yield it grow. It is not a seed, 
as sotnetimcs supposed, hut the farina from the stem of 
several ])alras and palm-like vegetables, the chief of 
which are the Sagus Rumphii, Willd. (Metroxylon Sagus); 
the Sagus laovis, Hox. ; the Saguerus Rumphii, Rox. (Go- 
inutiis Gommiito, Ruraph. ; Sagus vinifera, Pers.) : the 
Pheenix farinifera, Corypha urnbraculifera, some Cycases, 
and even a Zatnia, but these last yield a very inferior sort. 
The seeds ot Dolichos chinensis are used in North America 
for bread, and aUo a starch procured from the tubers of the 
Convolvulus Batatas is beat up with the farina of the 
Euterpe cariboea into sago in the West Indies. Of late years 
a very line sago has been brought from Brazil, which is most 
likely procured from the Mauritia tlexuosa, and some of the 
other magnificent palms of that country. Sago is a variety 
of starch, prepared by the plant for the use of the flowers 
and rruil, and is most abundant just before the evolution or 
appearance of the spadix or llo\vcr*bud, which is known by 
a vvhilisli dust transuding through and covering the leaves. 
At this time the stem is cut down, near the base, and then 
divided into pieces of five or six feet in length. * A part of 
the outer hard wood is then sliced off. and the workman. 
Cuming to the pith, cuts across the longitudinal fibres and 
the pith together, leaving a part at each end uncut, so that 
when it is excavated there remains a trough, into which the 
pulp is again put, mixed with water, and beaten with apiece 
of woiid; the fibres, being then separated from the pulp, float 
at I he top, and the flour subsides. After being cleared in this 
luamu r by several waters, the pulp is put info cylindrical 
b.isheTs made of the leaves of the tree ; and, if it is to be 
kepi ‘oine time, those baskets arc gcncially sunk in fresh 
\\ liter lo keep il. moist, for the pulp will keep long if pre- 
M*r\ed from the air, but if exposed it presicntly turns sour.* 
(Koire^r'i VoifUge fn the Moluccaff, p. d9.) 

'file (jUrtUtity yielded by one tree is prodigious. Five or 
-ix luindreil pounds are notan unusual produce for one tree; I 
and as the \egetation still remains after being felleil, a stem 
a'i.i'ii -Springs up, whioli goes tliiough the different stages of 
gi’DV.'tli till It is fit for the uxc. 

'I’he Hour or powder is rarely imported, granulated sago 
beiiig the stiilo in wliicli it is commonly brought to Europe. 

‘ To bring it into ibis blate from the flour, it must be mois- 
tened and pu'-sed through a sieve into an iron pot (very shallow) 
Iw'ld over a fire, which etiables it to assume a globular form. 
Tbws all our grained sago is half baked, and will keep long.’ 
(Ken c-'t.) Of this granulated sago there are two vaiieties, 
tiu* common or brown sago, and pearl sago. The latter is in 
small hard horny or semi-transparent grains, about the size 
of a pin’s head ; the former are in larger grains, about 
the size of the grains of pcail barley. Both are inodorous, 
and with an insipid taste. •They swell in cold water, and 
are nearly thoroughly soluble in boding water, so as lo form 
a thick starch like solution, which may be used as a pudding, 
or prepared in other ways as an article of diet for children 
and invalids, if a farinaceous diet is required. 

SAGOUIN. [Jacchus, vol. xiii., p. 69.] The term Sa- 
gomu'iov Haffoins is also employed by M. F. Cuvier and 
others to diNtinguish the second division of the monkeys of 
the New Continent, with long but not prehensile tails. 
Under ibis division M. Lesson arranges the genera Sagui- 
nufiy Lac^^p. : Nocthoua, F. Cuv.; and Pithecia [Sakis], 
Desm. 

The genus Saguinufi is thus defined by M. l.iesson: — 
Same character as in the Sai'AJOus, excepting that the cars 
are very large and deformed, and that the tail is covered 
with short hairs. Body slender. Facial angle, 60 degrees 

Dental formula: — 

Incisors ^ ; canines ; >»olars = 36, 

M, Lesson arranges the following species under the 
genus : — Sciureus, persanatus. lugens, canictus, torquatus, 
Moloe \ melanocheir^ and infulatus, 

Exi mple, Saguinus Sciureus, 

Description. — Size a^nt that of a squirrel, hardly move 
than ten inches in length without the toil, which measures 
thirteen or fourteen inches. Body greenish yellow above, 
becoming greyish on the thigh and arras; body beneath, 
nearly white. Feet, legs, and fore>arms reddish chestnut. 
, Miizzle dark ; the rest of the face and ears desh-coloured. 
Tail black at the tip. In both extremities the nails of the 
P. C., No. 1270. 


thumbs are broad : those of ibo rest of the flngcis arc more 
claw-like. 

This is the Simia srita'ea, Linn. : Cal/ithri.v sciureus, 
Goof^. i Sagoin Saimm, and Sdimirf of the Fionch ; 
Saimirc of the natives of the Orinoco; and Titioi Hum- 
boldt. 

Localities. — Brazil and Guyana. 

This pretty species is often kept by the natives in confine- 
ment. One ill the Paris menagerie is described by M. F. 
Cuvier as very playful and good-humoured. The tail, when 
the animal was at rest, was wound round the body or limbs, 
a position in which it was kept when the little creature 
slept, which it did in a silling posture, with the head bent 
down between the fore-legs ; but the tail was never used as 
a support. This is not an uricommun species. 



The Sa'nnivi. 

Cuvier will not allow the Sa^onins and Saimitis to be 
classed togellicr, and indeed be ‘•epanifcs the oboMj 

described and figured from the Sogoui/n, nniking llu* >^akts 
intervene between the forms. He says that in the Sa'imiri 
the Icul is depressed, and ceases to be prebensilc, and that 
the head is very Hat. He also observes that lliero is a mem- 
branous space in the interorbital partition in the skeleton. 

Of ihe Sngouins {CallithnXy Geoft‘) be sajs that tliey 
have the tad slender, and that their teeth do not project, 
remarking that they had for a long time betm associaleil 
with the Saimiids', but that the head of the Sngf)i?fs is 
i higher, and that their canines are much shorter. Such, ho 
• observes, are the Sagouin d wnsuue {Callithrir person at lu 
i Gcotf.). and the Sagouin eti deuil or La Veuve {La Viduita, 
Simia fugens, Hurnb.). 

The first of lliesc, Cnllithrix personala (Saguinus per-’ 
sonatas) is greyish-yellow, with the head and the four hands 
block, and a reddish tail. 

Locality/, — Brazil, where it is found between the Ibth and 
21st degrees of south latitude, on the bank.s of rivers. 

The second, Catlithrix lugens {Sagitinus lugens)y has the 
body of a shining black, with a purplUh lustre on some 
parts: the hair soft and shining. The face has the appear- 
ance of a bhiislv white square mask, which is siirromideil by 
a narrow margin of a purer tinge, while two stripes of the 
same colour run from the eyes lo the temples. The throat 
is marked with a band of white, of which colour are the 
anterior bands on the outsides, so that they there re.'^emblea 
pair of white gloves, to which the natives compare them. 

HabitSy Localities, ^c. — This species, which is the Macava 
cahou of t lie natives, appears to be extremely rare. H umboldt 
saw only one S])ecirnen, and that in the forests bordering the 
rivers Cussiquiare and Guaviare. It was said to live in pairs ; 
and this opinion was confirmed by the fear and dislike 
showm by the captive when placed near even some (»f the 
most diminativo species of the genus. It wa^ vciy shy, and 
was active only when alono. When in the vicinity of per- 
sons, though they were occupied in general husiness, it 
would remain immoveably attentive to all that passed, re- 
fusing food even, notwithstanding a long fast. When alone 
its beliaviour was very differtmt. If a bird was introduced, 
the monkey was instantly roused at the sight of it, darted 
I upon it like a cat, and swallowed it instantly, its whole ha- 
bit at such moments being that of a carnivorous animal, 

Vox.. XX.--2 B 
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SAGUENAY. Rivei. [Cinada.I • 

SAGUERUS. [Akenu.J 
SAGUNTUiM. [Punic Waus.] 

SAH A'RA, or SAllRA, is a country of immense extent, 
which occupies the central parts of Northern Africa. Its 
western extremity is washed by the Atlantic, along which it 
extends from Cape Nun, 28*^ N. lat., to ilie mouth of the 
river Senegal, 17® N. lat. From the shores of the Atlantic 
it extends eastward nearly across the continent of Africa, 
being separated from tlie Hod Sea only by the valley of the 
Nile and tlie rocky country which lies between that river 
and the Red Sea. The valley of the Nile constitutes the 
eastern boundary of the Sahara. The western edge of that 
valley occurs between 30® and 32“ E. long., and as the 
African shore along the western boundary of the Desert is 
between 1 1° and 17® W. long., the Sahara extends from east 
to west, on an average, through 44 degrees of longitude, or 
about 2000 miles. The norlliern and southern boundaries 
are very imperfectly known. On the north the Sahara 
reai'lies to the bn&c of tlio Atlas Mountains; but wc are uu- 
ucqiiointcd with the exact position of this portion of the 
mountains, which is laid down on our maps according to 
the vague information collected from the native.s. Some 
geographers suppose that between the Atlas and the Sahara 
a fertile and tolerably level country occurs, which is called 
Bilcdulgorid, or Balud-al-Jarid. f>. the country of palm- 
trees : but it is more probable that this name is applied by 
the Moghrebins to the soulhurn declivity of the Atlas, as the | 
valleys in those parts, being open to the Sahara, experience 
that extraordinary degree of heat without which dales 
would not ripen, or at least would not come to perfection. 
The All4b constitutes the northern boundary of the Sahaia 
from Cape Nun on the west to 10“ E. long, on the cast. 
From this meridian as far east as the valley of the Nile (30“ 
E. long.), a stony and broken country extends between the 
Sahara and the Mediterranean, comprehending the countries 
belonging to Tripoli, including Barca and the stony desert 
which lies between Barca and Egypt. In these parts the 
northern boundary of the Sahara is belter known. The 
hilly and stony country terminates on the south between | 
20“ and 30“ N. lat., except between 15“ and 20“ E. long., 
where a wide and mountainous ti act advances to the south as 
far as 27“N. lat. The norlherncdge of this tract is known 
by the iianu! of Harutsh^el-Assoud, or Black Hanitsh; it is 
the Mons Niger of Pliny, It consists chietly of basalt, and 
ibcs towards its extremity to a considerable elevation. The 
boutheni edge, called Ilarulsh el-Ahiad, consists of calca- 
reous hills of riioderale elevation. This rocky region termi- 
nates ill the desert near 20° E. long., and on the cast of it 
the Sahara appears to extend to tlie shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Hovnemann, when crossing the plain of Sultin, 
east of the Ilarulsh-el-Assuat, near 23“ N. lat., did not per- 
ceive any mountain or even hill towards the north ; and Della 
Celia, who travelled at a short distance from the shores of 
the Gulf of Sidra, south of 30“ N. lat., observes that no 
Tuountains wore visible, and that only low sand-hills ap- 
peared near the shores. It seems then that between 17® 
and 19“ E. long, an arm of the Sahara roaches the shores of 
the Mediterranean, at the innermost corner of the gulf of 
Sidra or Greater Syrtis, and the rocky region of Barca is 
thus divided from that district, of which the ranges uf the 
Ilariitsh constitute the most eastern portion. This northern 
branch of the Sahara has probably an average width of 
about too miles. On l]io shores uf the gulf it occupies the 
space between Geria and Haen-Agan. 

The southern boundary of the Sahara is best known to- 
wards the Atlantic, where it extends to the vicinity of the 
Senegal river, and between 1 5“ and 4“ W. long, approaches 
the parallel of 15“ N. lat. Further east the river Joliba or 
Quorra constitutes the dividing line between the Desert and 
Soodan as far as the meridian of Greenwich, so that Soodan 
advances to 17“ N. lat, near Timbucloo. Between that place 
and the lake Tchad the exact line of the boundary is not 
known, but it probably lies near 14“ N. lat, and ibis paj'allel 
may also be oonsidcred as dividing the 'Sahara from Eastern 
Soodan ns far as the frontier of Dar-Fur, near 23“ E. long. 
Farther east it lies between 16“ and 17“ N. lat We may 
tber^ore suppose that on an average the Sahara extends 
from north to south over ] 4 degrees of latitude, or 960 miles. 
The area of the , Sahara, within these limits, occupies mure 
than 2.500,000 square miles, or more than two^thirds of the 
area uf Europe. 

The Sahara is a desert, but it is not, as is commonly sup- 


posed, covered in it.s whole extent b; a line and loose sand. 
There certainly are ti'acl.sof coiisifleruble extent, the surface 
of which is CAnered with a thick layer of lino and loose sand, 
and with low sandy hills; but if we mayjud^e from the 
scanty information that we have respecting this immense 
country, it would seem that the gieatcr part of it consists 
ofa firm soil, in many parts composed of indurated sand, m 
others of sandstone. The surface of other tracts consists of 
rocks, especially granite, fr^uently mixed with ((uartz. 
But whatever may be the soil in any given place, it is ex- 
tremely poor, and almost entirely (Icstiuuo of vegetatKin. 
It is true that there are tracts covered with bushes and 
coarse grass, but they are few, and invariably of mudeiate 
extent. This general .sterility is chiell^ owing to the dr) ness 
of the atmosphere. The Sahara is situated in that part of 
the globe which separates the region of the winter rains fi oni 
those of the summer rains, and it does not participate ii. 
either of them. In the greatest part of this extensive region 
a drop of rain never falls to refresh the arid soil : and in 
those districts which approach the countries which have 
abundant rains, only a few showers occur in August and 
September, and even these not every year. This want of 
rain renders the whole region unflt for any kind of cultiva- 
tion, but not uninhabitable, us the lower depressions contani 
a few wells, in the vicinity of which the soil is coven. d with 
grass and bushes, that atibrd pasture to camels, gouts, and 
sheep. These animals supply subsistence to the nouiadlc 
tribes, who wander about in tins boundless waste. Tra\elltrs 
who cross this region are exposoil to many dangers, b«nli 
from the nature of tbo country and from tho character of its 
inhabitants. Though the camels occasionally find some 
shrubs or grass to satisfy their hunger, no provisions cun be 
got along the whole route, which exceeds 1000 miles in 
length. Tho traveller must carry everything with him. 
The well.s of drinkable water occur only at a dislutiee of ten 
days* journey from one another, and sonieliines the distance 
is still greuler. The traveller in the desert must theielme 
proNide himself with as much water as is ri qiiirod for his 
consumption until he reaches the next well; and if ilio 
season IS diier and holler than usual, the well is dried up, 
and he runs iiuinineiit iisk of perishing of thirst. If liO 
loses his way in the wilderness, a certain death awaits Inni 
from hunger and thirst. In those tracts which uie (-(.vcicd 
with fine loose sand, the wdiirlwinds often blow with gio.it 
foice, and raise a large portion of the sand to a con^idelal)^; 
height, and deposit it again at some distance. Such 
of sand have buried many catlilas. The inhabitants of ihc 
desert lead a wandering life, and, like all nomadic triboa. arc 
always ready to attack the traveller, to deprive him of lu.*. 
goods, and to reduce him to slavery. In spite of all iho^o 
dangers, the Sahara is annually traversed by several c.itlilas, 
which carry on the comineico between Soodan and the 
countries on the shores of the Me di terra iiean. 

There. U however a track acress the desert, in which tlicMi 
dangers are comparatively small. It lies bclwceti 13“ and 
16“ E. long., and owes its advantages partly to its eli male 
and partly to its soil. It is remarkable that this track occurs 
where no elevated country lies between the MedilciTanean 
and the Sahara, but only tbo low range of the HariUsli, 
which joins that arm of the Sahara that reaches tho shoitis 
of the Meditcrruneaii. Tho country along the shores of tiiu 
gulf of Sidra, between J2“ and 19“ E. long., and bctw'ccii 
the gulf and tbo Sahara, does not appear to j iso in any part 
tn ore than 1000 feet, and in most parts it is much lower. 
Through tlii.s wide gup tho northern winds, winch frequently 
blow a gale, and bring moisture from the countries north of 
tho Mcaiterranoan, which at that season are drenched with 
rain, find access to the Sahara, and produce a eonsiderublo 
degree of cold even as fur south as Mourzuk. Hornemaun 
olKserves that these winds chilled the air to .such a degree 
that not only the nathes, but even himself was compelled 
to have recourse to a fire ; and Denham oUsorves that the 
theriuometor sometimes sinks as low as 41“ of Fahrenheit. 
To these winds also we may probably ascribe the rain which 
&1U in this season in tho kingdom of Fezzan, and renders 
it 4he. most fertile tract of the Sahara. These rains appear 
to extend to 21“ N. lat., and as the northern limit of the 
tropic^ rains occurs near 16“ N. lat., the tract between the 
two limits of rain does not exceed five degrees of latitude, 
whilst in other places it occupies more than double that 
I extent The advantages of this tract as a thoroughfare for 
cafiilas consist in the smaller extent of the sandv tracts and 
I of the continuous or broken lidgcs of rocks. Thougli tlie 
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rocky parts within the rainless region resemble the sandy 
tracts in bein;^ without vegetation, tho wells which 
occur between iheni are inoro numerous, and rarely more 
than a lew days’ journey from one another.. The road 
Uirougli this country gives the easiest access to the interior 
of Africa from the north, and requires a more particular 
notice. 

After leaving the town of Tripoli, the road runs south-east 
to the noilhcrn boundary of Fezzan, over a country which 
partakes in some degree of the nature of tho Sahara, pro- 
Ncniing a succession of plains and ridges of hdls. The sur- 
face of tho plaiiia is in general a firm sand, with a few rocky 
ciiuncnces and patches of gravel. In some spots not a ves- 
tige of vegetation appears, and the ground is in no plane 
completely covered, except in a few sniall oases, where there 
IS a turf. The billa are of inconsiderable height, generally 
not exceeding 400 feet, and’ never rising above 000 feet. 
Many of them consist of limestone overtopped by lava; 
others are only sand-hills. They are without vegetuiion, 
hut contain between them many fertile valleys. This coun- 
try. which extends to tho town of Sokna in Fezzan, has abun- 
dance of wells and water. The town of Sukiia, which contains 
above 3000 inhabitants, is enclosed by walls and surrounded 
by groves of date-trees, the produce of wliich is of excellent 
quality. South of this place extends tho Ilarutsh Assouat, 
or Mens Niger, occupying a width of about 3.'> miles in a 
siraigiii hue. Tho lower strata consist of a yellowish lime- 
stone, almost entirely composed of marine remains; but 
huge miissoa of tabular basalt and irregular precipices 
occur in the hills, and extend over all the contiguous plains. 
Tliure is no vegetation and no water. Travelling is extremely 
diiiicult. as the hills are furrowed by deep chasms and nar- 
i'ow r:i\ines. Fezzan. which extends from this muunlain 
tiact to tho northern tropic, consists of numerous small oases 
'cpaialcd liMii each other by comparatively narrow tracts 
o{ h,\nd. [Fi:.zz\n.] Water U abundant, except towaids tho 
‘-ouihcrn boundary, where a level desert occurs, which can 
only be traversed in four days; but in tho middle of it there 
a small place called Galrone, surrounded by sandy hills and 
mounds covered with small trees. The soil of this desert Xo- 
\s.nds tho north consists of a inixluro of sand and salt, but 
the greater part is merely covered with a fine reddish sand, 
.u Ka'^rowa and Tcgerhy there arc extensive plantations of 
date- li CCS and abundance of water. From tho southern 
boimdar> of Fezzan to the \o\\\\ of Bilma, or from ii3'' to 
In'" 3(j' N. hit., a continuous ridge of steep rocky hills, ele- 
\aleil from 300 to jOO feet above the plain, runs aluiost due 
iioi'tli and south ; and from live to twenty miles east of this 
liil 'j iticro are isolated hills, mostly corapo.sodof sand, but 
111 suiiiti places of rock. Between these rocks the road runs 
o\ci' ii stony plain wilhoul ihe least vegetation, but Denham 
says that after the rams a grass quickly .springs up, which 
IS several feet iiigh, and that the rains fall in torrents as far 
as the Tiggerindumma lulls. It would therefore appear 
that 111 this tract tho norlhern rains extend to 21'* N. lat. 
No part of tliis country ts mhabilcd, but wells of drinkable 
\Miter occur at distances of three or four days’ journey.! 
Near 19° N. lat. however there are several small towns or 
villages, which owe their existence not so much to a cer- 
tain degree of fertility in the soil, as to numerous small 
lakes which lie along the foot of the roi'ky range, and in 
which trona crystallizes. In the vicinity of some of these 
lakes there are groves of date-trees and pasture-ground 
for cattle. In some parts the soil is covered with in- 
crustations of pure trona, which extend for several miles 
ill every direction. In a few places mimosa-trees are found. 
Bilma is noted for its extensive salt-pits [Bilma], and 
ill its vicinity there are a few spots covered with vege- 
tation. South of Bilma is the most difficult portion of 
the road. It runs over loose hills of fine sand, in which 
the camels sink nearly knee-deep. The hills sometimes 
dibuppear in a single night by tho drifting of the sand, 
and all traces of the passage, even of a large caravan, 
vanish in a few hours. Wells are rare. After four days’ 
tiavelUng from Bilma, the wells of Dibla are m^twith. 
and after four days more, those of Aghadem. The last-mon- 
tioueil wells are abundant, and situated in a wooded valley, 
which however is not inhabited. After three days more the 
country is reached which enjoys a small portion of the tro- 
pical rains, and the soil improves. At first the sandy soil 
IS interspersed with clumps of gross, and here and there 
>XKh low bushes; trees soon appear, and then increase in 
• number. Thus the desert ceases near 16® N, lot., but no 


Iperrannont habitations arc met with until the vii'inirvof 
I Lari is reached, a town winch is situated a hlioit distance 
from lake Tchad (14° 20' N. lat.). The desert between 
Bilma and Lari is called the Desert of Tmtunia. 

The tract just noticed as traversing the desert from nortli 
to south, divides the Sahara into two unequal ))orlions, of 
which the western and larger is known among the natives 
by the name of Sahel, and tho eastern and smaller among 
geographers by that of the Libyan Desert. 

I Coast. — Until lately many misconceptioii.s prevailed re- 

I specling this coast, which extends perhap.s more than 1200 
miles along tho .\tlantic. It was Miid that the coast was 
sandy, and so lew that it could only he discovered at a very 
short distance; that it wa.s lined by extensive sand-banks 
and shoals; and thul the current set perpendicularly to- 
wards the shore. It uas added that a. fog fre(|uently con- 
cealed it from tb.e navigator, who was driven towards it by 
a strong wind which blew directly on the coast. All tlicse 
circumstances, it vui.^ supposed, contributed to the nuinher of 
shipwrecks wliich annually occurred on this cou.st, and tbiew 
a great number of Christians into the liands of the Moors, 
who reduced them to slavery. Modern surveys of tlic shore 
however have shown that nearly th6 whole of the coast in 
elevated, and consists of sandstone, which in most parts risen 
to the height of 100 feet and more, but in some does not ex' 
coed 60 or 80 feet. These cliffs are generally separated from 
tho sea by a narrow beach ; but in some places their base is 
iinmcfliately washed by the ocean; and in others saiid-hill.s 
are observed, which rise gently to a moderate hciglit: at 
the back the country is generally^ elevated. A low coast 
only occurs between cape Mink (19° N. Int.) and the mouth 
of tho river Senegal, but here also dunes ate fflhnd at no 
great distance from the shore, and behind these the fiat 
country seems to have a coii'^iilerable elevation above tho 
sea. The whole coast as far .south as Cape Blanco is free 
from sand-banks and shoals, and has regular soundings. 
The depth gradually increases from the beach, and at the 
distance of four miles there are from 30 to 34 fathoms; at 
tvvclvo miles, from 50 to 60 fathoms; and at the distance of 
thirty miles, about 100 fathoms. The water then deepeus very 
suddenly. A largo sand-bank however extends from (Jrey- 
hound Bay (21° N. lat.) to Capo Mirik ; it is known by the 
name of the Bank of Arguin, and on it the French frigate Me- 
dusa was lost in 1816. As to the currents IJcut. Arlolt ob- 
serves that they do not set in towards the land. but run invari- 
ably in the direction of the coast, except east of Cape Juby . 
(27° 58' N. lut. and 12° 55' W. long.), where the coast turns 
suddenly from south-west to west; and tho current, iiuviiig 
Inlhcrto followed the direction of tho c.»asr, strikes ol)li(|UcIy 
oil the shore previous to attaining its regular course. Tins is 
the most dangerous place in the whole coast-lino, as the swell 
is almost invariably from the north-west, and consequently 
almost directly on the coast; besides this, tho fine particlc.s 
of sand which cover the desert, being blown into the sea and 
mingling vviih tlic haze occasioned by the heavy surf, render 
this coast very indistinct. Lieut, Arlett thinks that it would be 
nearly impossible for a merchant ship embayed bere to work 
offshore. The greatest strength of ibo current is usually at 
the distance of three to six miles from the land, and it giu- 
diially decreases as it recedes from it. Its uveiagc rate fioiii 
Mogadure toCapo Juby is from one-half to Ihrce-quarlers of 
a mile per hour. At Cape Juby it inci eases to one mile and 
a quarter per hour, and at Cape Bojador its rate is about 
one mile. It is liovvever true that the wind almost witliout 
exception blows from the north-west or west, and frequently 
in hard gales, especially in the night. As the trade-winds, 
which blow from a nearly opposite quarter, prevail in iIicmi 
parts, it is supposed that the rarefaction of the air, produced 
by the arid sod of the Sahara being heated to an oxtru- 
ordinary degree by the almost perpendicular ru}S of the 
sun, gives rise to the westerly winds along the coast of (bo 
Saliaru. 

Soil. — ^I’he Sahel, or western part of tho dcsort, is by far 
tb^ worst part of the Sahara. It does not ujipeur ibui in 
all this vast extent a single oasis occurs the sod of vvhicb is 
fit for agripulture or for ino growth of date-1 recs. The !»oil 
however varies gi-eatly, passing from a fine to a course sand and 
grave), and then gradually to a bare layer of brokenifdones 
and rocks. In many places hills of moderate elevation 
occur. Some of them consist of sand, and are subject to be 
changed in size and form by the vviiids; otiiers consist of 
rocks, frequently of granite and quartz. All these soils are 
destitute of vegetation, which only appears in the depress 
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Bions l)Gtweon the hills and sometimes at the base of the 
rocky elevations, hut it consists only of a few grasses and 
shrubs. It would however appear that there must be nu- 
merous tracts, though probably of small extent, which are 
fit for pasture ; for according to all accounts, the number 
of individuals who find subsistence in this part of the Sa- 
hara is tar from small, and they subsist altogether on the 
produce of their herds. It is true that the great commer- 
cial road which traverses the desert between Drah in Ma- 
rocco and Timbuctoo in Soodan runs through a country 
which is incapable of atfording subsistence to a single family. 
It is however stated, and with some degree of probability, 
that the caravan road has been purposely formed through 
the worst part of the desert, the merchants being less afraid 
of the dangers of the country than those whicli they would 
have to encounter if they traversed a tract which is inha- 
bited by numerous independent tribes, each of which is 
eager to enrich itself by plundering the caravans or sub- 1 
jeering them to a heavy tax for a free passage through their j 
territories. It is at least Cvcrtain that the country along the 
coast is far from being entirely destitute of inhabitants, as 
they always make their appearance when a vessel apnroaches 
or is cast on the shor6. It would also appear that at no 
great distance from the sea the country contains extensive 
pasturc-grouiids though of very inferior quality, and fre- 
quently intorriij>tCfl by tracts whicli are completely sterile. 
Farther inlniid desert tracts entirely destitute of vegetation 
and iiiliu.bitantii occupy a much gi eater portion of the 
country, but it is perfectly sterile and uninhabilod only along 
th(.‘ earavan road, so that the cafhlas generally terminate 
their iong journey without meeting with a single person. 
The diffluent tracts covered with sand, gravel, and rocks, 
as well as the ridges of low hills w'hich occur along the 
caravan road, run cast and west, a fact which may perhaps 
be accounted fir by the circumstance of the wind almost 
without cxceplion blowing from the east. The country be- 
ween this road and the above-mentioned country between 
Tripoli and Lari is less known than the western portion of 
the Sahel, but the tribes of the Tuaricks which inhabit it 
appear to be numerous, and to consist of many individuals. 

The Libyan desert, or eastern part of the Sahara, contains 
a considerable number of oases or fertile tracts, which sup- 
port a moderate population. Nearly all of them contain 
extensive groves of date-trees and fields in which dhurra is 
grown. Besides several oases which lie at the distance of 
lM»o to llireo days* journey from the valley of the Nile on the 
W'est, and which are noticed in the article Egypt, several 
others of some extent occur along the caravan route which 
leads from Dar-Fur north east toTibesti, but our knowledge 
of the countries along this road is very imperfect, as no 
European has ever crossed it. Other oa^es occur near the 
northern boundary of the Libyan desert, among which are 
Siwah and Augila. [Augila.] 

Climate , — Few European travellers have traversed the 
Sahara, and we are very imperfectly acquainted with its 
climate. It is certain (hat no rain falls along the coast 
south of Cape J uby, but it is also certain that some showers 
fall annually in the countries south of MoiihC Atlas, but it 
is not known how far inland they extend. These showers 
fall between August and November. Along the coast 
heavy dews occur in the summer months, but they appear to 
bo quite unknown in the interior, us Cai11i4‘ never makes 
any mention of dew. In the interior the wind blows almost 
without interruption ftom the east, and in the day-time fre- 
quently with the violence of a gale, which however is gene- 
rally followed by a dead calm after sunset. The strong 
wind moderates the heat of the burning sun,' and hence tho 
nights are ' usually more insupportable than the noon-day 
heat. The violent gales frequently raise the loose sand in 
such quantities, that a layer of nearly equal portions of sand 
and air, and rising about twenty feet above the surface of 
the ground, seems to divide tho purer atmosphere from the 
solid earth. This sand, when agitated by whirlwinds, some- 
times buries cafiilas, and oflen puts them into the greatest 
confusion. ^One of the largest of these pillars of sand,* says 
Cailli6,'* crossed our camp, overset all the tents, and, whirling ; 
us about like straws, threw oue of us on the other in the 
utmo^confusion. We knew not where we Were, and dould 
not distinguish any thing at the distaiiK^ of a foot, llie 
sand wrapped us in darkness like a fog, and heaven and 
earth seemed confounded and blended in one; Whilst this 
frightful tempest lasted, wo romainod stretched on the 
ground, motionless, dying of thirst, burned by the heat of 


the sand, and bufTeled by the wind. Wo suffered nothing 
how'ever fiom the sun, whose disc, almost concealed by the 
cloud of sand, appeared dim and deprived of its rays.* The 
degree of beat to which these countries are subject lias 
not been determined by exact obscMvatioii. DtvMilhoii 
briefly states that in the country near Wadi Nun, l\ing 
at the foot of the Atlas, and contiguous to the Sabava, the 
thermometer in summer at noon varied between l Ju" and 
140^ Golberry states that at St. Louis on the Senogul, a 
place situated on the southern border of the Sahara, the 
mean temperature of the spring (April, May, and June) at 
six o’clock in the morning is 83®, and al noon DC®. In 
summer (July, August, and September) the ihornioineier 
in the morning generally rises to between 82® and BT, and 
at noon to 107®. The greatest degree of heat winch is ex- 
perienced in tho interior of the Sahara seems to occur iii 
August and September, at which time caravans do not lra\el, 
though it IS the season in which tho northern parts ut the 
desert are refreshed by showers of rain. 

Proffuriions, — most useful domestic animal is tho 
camel, without which these extensive deseits could not 
be traversed. ,The camels which are reared by the tribes 
that inhabit the desert are distinguished by their extraor- 
dinary speed and abstinence, and known in norlliern Africa 
by tho name of heiries or maharhies* N ext to the canu‘1 the 
most useful animal is the goat, which is very abundant in 
the Sahel, as the dry pastures are more adapted to it than 
to sheep. Sheep however are also common. There ;iie 
some black cattle of a small breed, but only in those pbu os 
Avhich have good pasture. Horses are rare in ihe Salid, 
hut more numerous farther east. There arc lions and pan- 
thers, and some other smaller wild animals. Gazelles aic 
frequent in all places where bushes and shrubs occur, ami 
ill a few places antelopes also are met with. In the di scrl.*, 
bordering on Egypt the dipus jerboa abounds, [u Ihe .Salicl 
ostriches arc very numerous, and they are bunted by the 
natives for thoir feathers from May to July. Vultiirc.s and 
rat*ens are the only birds that inhabit the ileserls, except on 
some of the lakes along the rocky hills let ween Fezysni at.d 
Hilma, where there are snipes and wild duck-,. In >-01110 
parts the Guinea-fowl occurs. There aie also sci penis 
in the desert. As honey is used in some districts, ii would 
seem that bees must be kept, but we find no luoatioii of 
them by travellers. 

The vegetable productions are few in number. D;ite- 
trees are only found in the oases of the eastern difslriclsaiid 
at the foot ol' Mount Atlas, The Tibbous, a native tribe ot 
the Libyan desert, cultivate gnfsuby a species of niillcl, 
and a little cotton. As millet constitutes a part of the 
daily food of the Moors who inhabit the western part 
of the Sahel, it would seem that this grain is also raised 
there; but there is no aiilborily for saying that it is. 
Among tho wild plants there are sorao species of mi- 
mosas, of acacias, and the Hedysm'um alltaji, a tlioriiy 
plant about eighteen inches high, which romaius gieen nil 
the year round, grows in many parts of the desert in the 
sand, and is eagerly eaten by the camels: itisnoaily tho 
only plant that supplies them with food while they are 
traversing the desert. Near the most south-western eoi ner 
of tho Sahel a^c extensive woods consisting of acaciii-liees, 
from which by far the greatest part of the gum i.s obtained 
which inEurono is consumed under the nameof gurn arabic. 
It is collected by the Moors, and then sold to tho French 
and English merchants in 3t. Louis on tho banks of the 
Senegal river. 

The minerals are limited to iron-ore and salt. Iron-oic 
occurs between Feszan and Bilma. Salt is obtained from 
springs and lakes, and it occurs also in extensive beds in the 
Sahel. It is of great importanco to the inhabilanti*, as it 
furnishes them with' the most abundant article of commerce. 
Tho countries south of the Sahara, comprehended under the 
name of Soodan, appear to have no salt, and all the salt 
which is consumed in them is brought from the' Sahara. 
The onl} ' placM permanently inhabited in the Sabol are 
tboj|8 ^ the heigh^iirhood of which salt is found. 

— A great number of independent tribes are 
dispersed dvet the Sahara. They belong to four nations, 
Ihe Modi^ the Tuaricks, Tibboo8» and Arabs. Tho Moors 
seem to be ilii' possession of the whole country west of the 
roadleading from Timbuctoo to Drah. They are a branch 
of the Moors who inhabit Marocco, but have a grealcM* mix- 
ture of negro blood in them. Their complexion isiu geneml 
nearly black, but the rfed colour under it is perceptible ; 
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their hair is not woolly, like that of the negroes, hut straight ; 
lliey ha\ea bpare body, and rather slender legs ; the spme is 
slii^hlly curved, the face lung, the cheeks hollow, tlie eyes 
sunk but lively. They speak the Moghrebin dialect of the 
Arabic language, and though they live on the produce of 
their herds, and consequently lead a nomadic life, they take 
care of the education of their children, all of whom are 
taught reading and some part of the Korkn. They are 
vciy expert in tanning and preparing leather, and in manu- 
facturing, with only a hammer and a little anvil, hracclcls. 
earrings, and necklaces of gold, in making knives and 
daggers and other arms, and they are even expert in weav- 
ing. Many of them are merchants, and a still greater 
iiuniber are employed in accompanying the caflilas on the 
roule between Diah and Timbuctoo. The best known of 
the Moorish tribes arc those in whose territories the gum 
forests are situated, and who bring their produce to the 
Kurupean settlements ou the Senegal. 

The numerous tribes of the Tuancks occupy the centre 
of the Sahara, or that country which lies between the 
two great caravan routes that Iravcrso it from north to 
south. The form of thoir body and their language prove 
tlial they belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of Northern 
Africa, who are known by the name of Berbers, and in 
Marocco are called the Aiiiazirghis. They are raucli stouter 
than ihe Moors, and their complexion is not so dark. Their 
no'jc is aquiline, the eyes large, the mouth finely formed, 
the face long, and the forehead rather elevated. Their 
language is said to ho similar to that of the Amazirghis, but 
this fact has not yet been well abccvlauied. They live on 
the |>iMdu(‘u of their herds and by transporting salt to 
Soodan. but they have also compelled some districts of those 
ccuntiif^s to pay them a tribute, as they are very warlike 
and enterprising, lliougli ihtMr arms are only a lance and a 
poll lin'd; they never use fire-arm?. 

The Tiliboo.s occupy the tract between Fezzan and Lake 
Tchad, find an extensive country extending east of this line 
towards the boundary of Eg}pt. In features they strongly 
rciieuible the negroes. Most of them are quite black, 
ihi'iigii some have copper-coloured faces ; they are slim and 
well made, have high cheek-bones, tho negio nose, large 
uioulli, and their teeth are rnncli stained by the quantity of 
tobacco and troiia which they use. They are above the 
iniddlo size. They live principally on the produce of theii 
herd? and Hocks, but also cultivate some millet and cotton. 
They arc less warlike than their neighbours the Tuaricks, 
and miudi exposed to ho pillaged by them where tho two 
naiioii'» live near one another. They are armed like the 
Tii.fii'ks. 

Along tho boundary-line of Egypt and Nubia there arc 
some Arabian tribes, wbich have preserved the manners and 
language of the Bedouins, and resomblo them in ever) 
respect. Tlie use of fire-arms, which they have universally 
adopted, venders them the terror of their more numerous 
ncigbbours tho Tibboos, and even of the braver Tuaricks. 

Commerce . — Though the Sahara only supplies throe com- j 
iiicrcial products, salt, gum arabic, and ostrich feathers, a 
coii'^iderable trafiic is carried on between the countries 
north and south oi the desert, which is frequently traversed 
by catlilas, or caravans, consisting of from 200 to 500 per- 
sons, and of from 500 to 2000 camels. A camel’s load is 
fiM: hundred pounds. The caravans export from the coun- 
tries situated on the Mediterranean chieliy goods of European 
manufacture, such as fire-arms, gunpowder, and some cotton 
stulfy, to which are added some articles manufactured at 
Fez, and tobaccx), dates, &c. Their returns consist of gold, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, and slaves. In traversing the desert 
they usually buy largo quantities of salt, which they sell in 
Soodan at a great ^ront. The raod which thp caravans 
take between l\ipoli and Bornou has been already not iced. 
Auotlier road, less frequented by caifilas, juus from Tim- 
buctoo northward to Fes. About 150 miles north of Tim- 
buctoo it passes through Bl Arawan, a place containing 
about 3U0 houses, and 3000 inhabitants* Moors and Tuaricks. | 
Near the town there me and also .soma 

grass, but nothing is QUjtiYqfodj and provisUms ai^'hr^hght 
from Sansanding in BamWji^a* leaving that town 

no inhabited place is vafii with until the southern declivities 
of the Allas are reached. There are a few wells in the 
central and northtun districts through which the road 
pa>.ses, but in those which lie contiguous to El Aravvan 
^herc IS only one well, which is more than 200 miles from 
that place. After having reached the southern declivities 


of the Atlas, the cafiila passes through the coiiiitrajs of El 
Hurib, El Drab, and TnfiUdt, and llien over ll.c dcvaled 
range of mountains to Fez. Tim road wlncli load., fiom 
Mogadore to Tarudant or Terodant, and Iheiue to Tatta,],, m 
ho coiisidcred a branch of this road. From Tatla it lake? an 
eastern direction, and soon falls in with the grcaicaravaii line. 
These two road.s are much used. A third road aLo begins at 
Timbuctoo or El Arawan,and passes first nearly north iinlil it 
reaches, near 20'^ N. lal., the oasis of Touat orTawat, whence 
it continues iii a north eastern direction to Gi¥lames, which 
is on tho southern declivity of the hilly region which 
divides the Sahara from Tripoli. On Ihjs road caravans 
travel eight days without fimhng a wcdl. A caravan route 
traverse? the Libyan desert, beginning in Soodan at AVara, 
tho capital of the country of Dar-Zalch or Wadai, and 
traversing Borgou and Tihesti in a north-western direction. 
From the lasl-rncntioncd phlco itruns westwaid to the great 
road that leads from Bornou to Tripoli. No European has 
ever tiavelled along tins road. The most eastern caravan 
road that traverses Ihe Sahara connects Dar-Fur with 
Eg)pt: it begins at Cobbe, the commercial town of Dar- 
Fur, and passing through the small oases of Bir-ol Mallia, 
Lcghea, Selimah, and Sheb, it reaches Wady Khargch, or 
the Great Oasis (*2.)*^ N. lat.), whence two roads lead to 
Egypt, one to the town of Girgeh and the other to 8iout. 
[DAft-FUtt.] 

Sait is got in great abundance at three places in the 
Sahel; at Toudeuy, which is situated near 2r .30' N. hit. 
and 4*^ W. long.; at lloden or\Vadeu. near 20^" N. lat. and 
rt° W. long.; and at Shingarin, near 17® 'tO' N. lal. and 4® 
W. long. The town of El Arawan sends the abiiiulant pio- 
diicc of the rock-salt mines of Toudeuy to the coiintiic.s on 
the banks of the Juiiha, especially to Sansandiiig and 
Yarnina, and receives in return ivory, gold, sla\t*s, wax, 
honey, cloths of Soodan, and cured provisions. The salt 
obtained from the rock-salt mines of Hodeti aiui Shingaiiii 
is carried to the same places and to Sego by the caravans of 
the merchants of Walet, a town which is said not to he in- 
ferior in extent and population to Timbuctoo, which con- 
tains about 12.000 inhaliitants. The position of Walet is 
not well ascertained. According to Mungo Park, it lies 
between 15® and JC“ N. lat. and between 5®arid 0® W. long., 
on tile border of tho Sahara, and is surrounded by a sterile 
countiy. The caravan route from Tunbnetoo to Beiiowu in 
Ludarnar passes through Walet. 

All extensive fishery is carried on along the coast of the 
Sahara by the inhabitants of the Canary Islands. This 
fishery commences on tho north at Capo Nun ; tlie fisher- 
men seldom venturing to go farther north, although fish uio 
equally abundant there, fioin fear of tho Moors on that part 
of the coast, who posse?s boats. From Capo Nun to tho 
bank of Arguin, winch is the extent of the fishery, the in- 
habitants of tho desert have not a single bout. The fish 
taken hove avo porgy, mullet of several kinds, rock-cod, and 
red snapper. The tonnage of the schooners employed in 
this fislicry is from 100 to 160. The fish are \ery abundant, 
and weigh from eight to .sixty pounds each, E\ery schooner 
lakes daily on an average three hundiedwciglit. "ihe 
number of poisons employed in this lisheiy is considerable. 
It gives employment to between 40U and 5U0 men from tho 
island of Lanzeiolc, to about 250 from Fuerlevcnlura, and to 
a considerable number from the other islands. Fish con- 
stitutes the principal food of the pooler inhabitants of the 
Canaries. The fishermen frequently land, not only to pro- 
cure water, but to barter their fish with the inhabitants of 
the desert for wool and orchilla. 

The nature of the Sahara opposes insuper- 
able obstacles to the progress of a conqueror. The Greeks 
and Romans wore only w^ell acquainted with tho oases of 
the Libyan desert, wbich are at no great disliinco from the 
western edge of the valley of the Nile, and with those which 
are contiguous to the rocky legion that divides the desert 
from the Mediterranean, as the Atnmonium (now Siwah), 
Augila, and Cydamum (now Gadaraos). The coast of the 
Sahara was discovered by the Porttiguese between H12 and 
1443 [A®ica.Vo 1. 1., p. 174], but the interior of that country 
was unknown up to the end of tho eighteenth century, with 
the exception of what knowledge might ho derived Jrom a 
few notices in the writings of IjOo Africanus. The iirsl im- 
pulse to discovery in the interior of Africa was given by the 
establishment of the African Association in 1 783, but before 
their labours produced any important result. Browne had 
succeeded (in 1793' in penetrating to Dav -Fur, with tho 
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Soodan caravan, tbrouKh ibc oases ^liich lie nxst of the 
valley of the Nile. Before he published his Travels (l^no), 
Mungo Park had returned from the banks of the Juliba, 
where he had collected some in format iun respecting the 
south-western districts of the Sahara, though he had only 
been on the borders of the desert. Two years afterwards 
the travels of Hornemann were published* who had nene- 
trated from Egypt to Feazan by the way of Siwah and Amt 
glia. Though more had thus been done towards discover- 
ing the interior of Africa in the last ten years of the eigh- 
teenth century than in all previous time, no important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the Sahara was made during the 
next twenty years, except a few facts contained in the nar-. 
rative of a shipwrecked American sailor named Adams* 
which was published in 1816. Hornemann indeed is said 
to have crossed the Sahara, and to have proceeded as far as 
Nydc, supposed to be about 10'’ 30' N. lat., but no record has 
been preserved of his journey. 

In 1819 Captain Lyon entered Africa from Tripoli, and 
although ho did not add much to our knowledge of the 
Sahara, as he did not proceed farther than Tegerhy (21'’ N. 
lat.) near the southern boundary of Fezzan. he collected 
much interesting information, which was published in 1821. 
Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (1822-1824). following 
the same route, not only traversed the desert in all its 
width from Tripoli toBornou,bat discovered a considerable 
extent of Soodan. These important discoveries were to be 
enlarged by the travels of Major Laing, who in 1 823 like- 
wise departed from Tripoli, and passing through the oasis of 
Gadames. traversed the whole width of tlio Sahara, and 
reached Timbucloo, but <in attempting to return to Marocco 
by the way of £1 Arawan, he was murdered by the natives 
before he reached £1 Arawan. No record of his travels has 
has been preserved. Two years afterwards CailUA, a French- 
man, who in 1827 had traversed the southern portion i>f 
Sonegurnbia, hetwectriO® and 12® N. lat., and then passed 
through the western countries of Soodan to Tvmbuctoo, de- 
parted from the last-mentioned place, and reached Fez by 
the route which is frec[ucnted by the caravans that cany on 
the trade been Soodan and Marocco. A few years ago 
Davidson made an attempt to reach Ti mb uctoo by the route 
from Wady Nun to Tatta, and lienee to rejoin the great 
caravan road, but ho was murdered by the natives. 

All the nomadic tribes which inhabit the Sahara are in- 
dependent ; but Fezzan and Gadames are subject tu Tripoli, 
and the oases along the western edge of the valley of the 
Nile* as well as Siwah, depend on tho pasha of Egypt 

(Mungo Park’s Traveh in the Interior Districts of 
Africa: Brriwne^s Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria; 
Journal of F, Iltn'nemann^s Travels from Cairo to Mour- 
jouk; Robert Adams’s JVarraffva, Lyon's 
of Travels in Northern Africa in the years 1818-1820; 
Denham, Clapperton* and Q^dney’s Narrative (\f Travels in 
Northern Central Africa; Cail lie’s 'Travel s through 
Central Africa to Timbuctoo; Golberry’s Travels in Africa; 
Savigny’s and Cori'6ard's Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal 
and the Shipwreck of the Medusa; Captain Belcher’s Ob- 
set'vativns on various points of the IVest Coast of Africa, 
in the London Geogr. Journal, vol. ii. ; Lieut. Arlett’s Sur- 
rey qf some qf the Canary Islands and of part of the 
Western Coast (f Afnca, in the Londofi Geogr, Journal, vol. 
vi. ; and Letters from Mr, Davidson, in the London Geogr, 
Journal, vol. vi. and vol. vii. ; Paolo della Celia’s Narrative 
ff an Expedition fr<m Tripoli to the Western Frontier of 
Egypt.) 

SAHARUNPORE. [Skhahunpork.] 

SAID IBN BATRIC, the name of a person more com* 
monly known by the appellation of Butychius {^Irvxioe, 
Arabic^ JUftishious), which signifies * Happy’ in Greek, as 
* Said’ does in Arabic. He was born a.h. 263 {a.d. 873). at 
Postal in Egypt, and was originally brought up as a^ phy- 
sician ; and we are told by Ibn Abi Osaibiah (Oioun At- 
Ambd ft Tabaodt Al-Atebbd, * Fontes Relationum De Classi- 
bus Medioorum,* cap. Hk sec* 10) that he excelled both in 
the theory and practice of that profession, and that he com* 
posed a work on the subject of medicine. But it is as an 
historian that he is best known, and as one of the Molchite* 

* ThlAAAme* which «Ignifl(W JZoyo/un, wm th« title applied to the Catholie 
oi Orthodu^x pntiy la the Xeet, in roneequenee of the ecuve pert taken hy the 
einpurura MarcUuond Leo in enroioin^' with anoe liiicl edicts the dwroes of 
the S)ii4xi of CJliiilcedoA, a d. 451. ' The oHine was unkoown ttU the teoih oea- 
tur), tiiui Appears to lie of Syrino origin. It was ia'sented by the Jneobites, tad 
eagerly ddopUMt by the Nesturiiias and Mobemnirdana; but itwue accented 
wiihont iilmtiic by the Catholics, oiid i« frequently' used in the Annals of Euty> 
ehiuK.* (^(iibbun, chap AJ.) 


patriarchs of Alexandria, to which dignity he was raised A.n. 
321 (A.D. 933), and assumed upon the occasion tlio name of 
Butychius. He died a.h. 328 (a.d. 940). IJis principal 
work is a general history of tho world, fratn the crcaiion to 
his own tiniej written in Arabic, and edited by Pocock, 
Oxon., 1636, ♦ 4to. 2 vol».. Arab, and Lat.. with the title 
* Nadhm Al-Jaufihir: Contextio (Jemmarum, sive Euly- 
ehii Patriarchm Alexandrini Annalos.' This is stjled hy 
Gibbon, chap. 51, note ra., ‘a pomfious edition of an indif- 
ferent author, tran.slated by Pocock' to gratify the Presby- 
terian prejudices of bis friend Seldcn,* who defrayed the ex- 
pense of the work, and promised to add .some annotations, 
which however his death, in 1654, prevented him from con- 
tributing. He had himself published a small portion of tho 
same work, entitled ‘Eutycnii ./Bgyplii, Patnarchee Driho- 
doxorum Alexandrini,- — Eccicsice sum ()rigines,' Ainli. and 
LaU Lond. 1642, 4to., with a learned commentary. He se- 
lected this piurticnlar chapter, because his ‘ Piesb)teriiin pre- 
jndices* were dolighted at finding in it that St. Mark, in 
founding the church at Alexandria, appointtHl a colle^',o of 
twelve presbyters or ciders, who, whenever the Pal narchatu 
was vacant, elected one of their own number to fill tho 
office. This little extract of Selden’s was ^cry severely ci i- 
ticised in a work entitled ‘Eutychius Patriarclia Alexundn- 
nus vindicatus, et suis rostitutus Orientalibus; sise Ri.^- 
ponsio ad Joatmis Scldeni Origincs, auctore Abrahatno Kc- 
c.hellensi, Maronita ex Libano,’ Romae, 1661, 4to. Tlm o 
other smaller works are mentioned in Wiistcnfeld, * (ksch. 
der Arab. Aerzte,’ but this only has been published . ( N icoll 
and Puscy, *Catal. MSS. Arab. Biblioth. Bodl. ;* l)*lIcrbcloi, 
*Bibliolh. Orient.;* Schnurrer, 'Biblioth. Arab.,* p. 111.) 

SApE. [Syria.] 

SAIGA. [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 73.] 

SAIL, a quantity of canvas attached to the yards or stays 
of a boat or ship in order to receive the impulse of tlie wind, 
and thus give motion to the vessel. The depth of a .^ail is 
capable of being diminished at pleasure, according to the 
force of the wind, by means of the roef-puints. 

The principal sails of large vessels can be place<l at right 
angles to the direction of the keel of tho ship, and this po<xi- 
tion is given to them when tho vessel goes before the 
wind ; in other cases the same sails may by meanM of the 
braces bo placed obliquely to the keel. The sails ^Yhich are 
attached to the ship’s stays, and the sails of boats or small 
vessels, are generally in a vertical plane passing through the 
keel ; a certain degree of obliquity to that plane may how- 
ever bo given to them at their lower extremities if noces- 
sary. Sails are strengthened by cords sewn along llioir 
edges in order to prevent them from being easily torn by the 
action of the wind. 

AYhen a vessel is in still water, the pressure of tho wind 
against tho sails overcomes its inertia, and motion fakes 
place in some direction. The motion goes on increasing by 
the accelerative power of the wind, as tho motion of a de- 
scending body is accelerated by tho force of gravity ; but at 
the end of a certain time the resistance in an oppos^ite direc- 
tion, both of the air against the sails and hull of the ship, and 
of the water against tho latter, becoming equal to the acce- 
lerative power of the wind, the ship acquires a terminal or 
uniform velocity, and in this state (neglecting the rcsistanco 
of the air) there may bo said to be an equilibrium between the 
pressure of tho wind against the sails and of the water 
against the vessel. 

The principal problem connected with the motion of 
vessels on the water has for its object the determination of 
the relation between the velocities of the wind and of the 
vessel ; and its solution consists in finding algebraic expres- 
sions for those pressures, and making them equal to one 
another. But many practical difiiculties present themselve.s 
in investigating that relalion; for the pressure of the wind 
is modified by the form which the sail assumes when acted 
upon, by the obliquity of the wind’s direction to the general 
plane of the sail, and by the interference of one sail with 
another, by which interference the wind may be partly in- 
terested, or currents may be produced in direciiuiis dif- 
ferent the general direction of the wind. The resistance 
of the water is also greatly modified by the form of the 
ship's hull and bjr the direction of its motion with respect to 
the line of the keel. These difficulties cannot be removed ; 
thereibre the results of mathematical researches concerning 
tho motion of ships can only bo considered os very lernolp 

• Both llie liiltf luiri tlie dale v.uy v-.-iy m-iCli ju il.it* mmjI iMpira, Sve Nicol^ 
«nd Puwy, ‘ Catoi. MSS Aub «odl. UiWuitli..* i»p. 4; inid 5iU. ^ 
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approxiinalious to iho rules which should (;uido the practice 
of the seaman. And in order to stmpliiy the problem, it is 
necessary to suppose that the ship is furnished with only one 
sail, whoso area is such that the action of the wind upon it 
may be equivalent to the eilicieut action of the wind upon 
all the sails. The centre velique^ as it is called hy foreign 
writers, or the centre of pressure, must also bo supported to 
be at the centre of gravity of ibe sail. That part of the 
ship’s surface which is resisted by the water must more- 
over bo represented by a plane surface whoso area U such 
that this resistance shall be equivalent to the eflicient action 
of the water on the ship. 

The pressure of the air perpendicularly against a plane 
.surface equal to one square foot is usually estimated at sjolb. 
avoiidupois, the surface pressed being at rest, and the wind 
moving with a velocity equal to one foot per second, or 
nhotir. 0 08 mile per hour; ,a1so the resistance of water 
a like surface and moving with an equal velocity 
i-' estimated at 1*5 lb. The pressure Or resistance, by the 
laws of hydrodynamics, varies with the square of the 
Ycl)ciiy: and, from the resolution of forces, it may be 
bh')wii [Akuody.vamics] that the effective force with which 
a 11 u ill strikes a plane surface obliquely, when estimated in 
a direction perpendicular to the plane, varies with the 
square of the sine of the inclination to the plane. It must 
bo observed however that no dependence can be placed 
upon this law; for, from the experiments of Bossui, 
D'Aloinbci'T, and Condorcet, it appears to hold good only 
lor inclinations between 50® and 00®. The experiments of 
Siiioainii indicate that the pressures vary nearly with the 
sjiio of the inclination, when the latter is between 50 and 60 
degrees : at greater inclinations the pressure is some frac- 
tional ]jower of the sine, and at very small inclinations it 
approaches nearly to the square. From those of Dr. Hut- 
ton it M found that at inclinations between 50® and 90® the 
pre.^bures vary nearly as the sines of the inclinations. 

In deicrminiiig the pressure of a iiuid against the sur- 
face, whudi IS in motion, it must be observed that, by the 
lausof iho collision of bodies, the efficient velocity of ira- 
puUe js to he expressed not by the absolute, but by the 
lelalne velocity of the impelling power. Hence, when the 
^wlld and sliip are moving in the same direction, the effec- 
tive velof'iiy IS the difference, and when they are moving in 
oppusiio dirociions, it is the sum of their several velocities, 
1 l must also he ub.servod that the force of the wind aud the 
reaction of the water arc to be considered as taking place in 
hoiizoinal directions, and that the effective pressure of the 
w ind on a Hat sail is in a direction perpendicular to the 
piano of the sail, whatever ho the position of the latter and 
the 'hioction of the wind. 

Now when a ship sails before the wind in still water, if 
we consider the sail as a jdaiio surface at right angles to 
the keel of the ship and to the direction of the wind; repre- 
senting the pressure of the air on a square toot, when the 
velocity is one foot per second, by P, and the pressure of the 
water on a square foot with an equal velocity by P'; also 
puiting V for the velocity of the wind, and V' for that of the 
ship, both being expressed in feet per second ; A for the 
area of the s.')il,and A' for that of a vortical section through 
the iuniierscd part of the ship taken perpendicularly to the 
ki^cl ; the equation of equilibrium will evidently bo 
A. P.CV-W-A'.F. 

and from this oquation V' may he easilv found. ' It follows 
iVom the same equation that, when the other terms are 
V' 

Constant, yjy p ^A, or the. velocity of the 

wind in the sail is to the velocity of the ship as unity is to 
the square root of the surface of the sail. 

But while the plane of the sail is supposed to be perpen- 
dicular to the keel of the ship, let the direction of the wind 
be oblique to both, and let the force of impulse perpendicu- 
larly to the sail be proportional to the square of tlie sine 
of the inclination of the wind to the sail ; then, if KL be 
tho keel, M the place of the mast, yz the position of the 
yard, and W'M represent the direclion and velocitt of 
wind, w’o shall have W'M.*-sin.* W'M« for the force of im- 
pulse with which a particle of air acta on the sail Tins 
value of the impulse is however conect Only at the moment 
before the ship begins to move; for, let the ship bo. advanc- 
ing ill the direction KL with a velocity such that the sail 
inm cs parallel to itself from M to R. vrhile a pariicle Of air 
^\1$uld move from W to M if tho ship were at rest,— it will 



be evident now that a flag at M. which, when the ship is at 
rest, would have its plane in the direclion W'M produced, 
being carried by tho motion of the ship from M towards L, 
would be acted on by tho particles of air coming against it, 
as if it were resisted by forces parallel to MR and tending 
from R towards M ; therefore the forces parallel to W'M and 
RM being respectively pruportiunal to those lines, the /lag 
will by Bie composition of forces lake tho direction 
diagonal of the parallelogram WMl. This in the c/Iicieiit 
direction of the wind, and its velocity may be represented 
by that diagonal, when that of the wind in its true direction 
is represented by AV^M: consequently the impulse of the wind 
nernendicularly to the plane of the sail must he represented 
by P.A. w>'M*. sin.* w/Mar. By this impulse motion is pro- 
duced in the ship in tho directi6n of its keel, and tho whole 
expression may he made equal to A'. P'. V'*, the former 
expression for the resistance of the water. Tin) values of 
W'M and of MR, that is, V and V^ the absolute velocities 
of the wind and ship, and also the angle LMW^ being 
known, tho value of may bo roraputed. 

When the direction of the wind is not coincident with 
the line of tho ship's keel, its power to impel the ship for- 
ward will ho increased by placing tho sail in some oblique 
position as YZ. In this Civse let MC, perpendicular to YZ, 
represent the velocity with which, if not resisted by tho 
water, the ship would move by the action of the wind. 
Then, hy the resolution of motions, letting fall CD perpen- 
dicularly on KL, MD and DC will represent the \elocitie8 
ill those directions; and. in the cose of equilibrium beiwcen 
the actions of tho W'iiid and water, the resistance of the 
latter against the side of the ship perpendicularly to tho 
keel will be to that against the bow, parallel to the keel, a.s 
CD to DM, or as tang. ZCMD to radius. Let A" be tho 
urea of ii vertical section through tho immei-sod part of the 
.ship in the direction of the kOel, and A', an before, /he area 
of the vertical section perpendicularly to tho keel ; also sup- 
pose that, in consequence of the reaction of the water, the 
ship's motion, instoail of being in the direction MC, should 
bo in some other, us M£. Then representing the velocity 
of the ship in this direclion, and the resistance pf the water 
being supposed to bo propoHional to the square of the 
velocity aud square of the sine of tho inclination, we have 
P'.A".V'* sin.* £M1> for the resistance of iho water against 
the ship’s side, and P^A^V^• cos.* £MD for the reristaiice 
against the bows. Therefore 

tan. CMD : radius : : A'' sin,* EMD : A' cos.* EMI) ; 
consequently, the ratio of A' to being supposed to be 
known, the value of EMD, that is, the ship’s lee- way, might 
bo found. If ZMiD^'ld®, and the ratio of A" to A' bo 
assumed to be ns 12 to 1. the Ice-way will be found to ho 
16® 6'; and if ZMD=30®, the lee-way will be 20® 49'. But 
experiment alone can determine dbis element, for, with 
equal velocities and equal quantities of sail, it varies in 
different abips ; and, in the same ship, with the velocity, 
and Iba'disposition and quantity of the sail. 

LetIHN represent the velocity of the ship in the direclion 
ME; then teM, the diagonal of tho parallelogiam WN, 
will represent the efficient velocity of the wind in that 
directiuDv \VM being the true dirertiou of the velocity ; 
and letting fall on YZ tho perpendicular wZ, this last 
line will represent the velocity perpendicularly to the 
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Bail. Tlicvefore the force of the wind in this direction 
will be proportional to m?Z* ; then drawing wQ parallel to 
ME, to meet SQ drawn through Z perpendicularly to ME 
and U'Q, wo have ZtpQ equal to the compliment of ZME, 
and eonsequenlly being resolved in the dircciion ME 
or 7fQ, becomes wZ* eos. Z^/Q, or wV/" sin. ZME. But ^^>Z 
vanes us siu. therefore tiie force of the wind to 

impel the ship in the diiection ME i$ proportional to 
sin.* 7/>MZ sin. ‘ZME ; and the force of impulse being pro- 
portional to the square of I he velocity produced by it, it fol- 
lows that tho volociiy of the .ship will vary with sin. tt;MZ 
V sin. ZM K, Now making the dilFerential of this expression 
equal to zero, considering as constant and ZME as 

variable, K will be found that this product is a maximum 
when Z*^ME is so divided that tun. vMZ : tail. ZME : : 
2 ; I, or that sin. (m>MZ-ZME)=J sin. ?/>ME. 

In Muclaurin’s ‘ Fluxions* (art, yi2X there is given an 
ihvestijjation of the angle WMZ. between the true direction 
of the wind and the plane of the sail, when the velocity' of 
the ship's motion in ME is a maximum. The general 
expression is complex, but when the direction of the wind 
is perpendicular to the ship’s course we have tan. \yMZ= 
c . yf V'* 3 V' 

^ \ ^>“^ 4 V* ) o ’v'* l>eing the velocity of the ship 


and V that of ihe wind. 

Therefore, if the velocity of the ship were very^small, we 
should have tan. WMZ= tjl nearly, or 'WMZ^Sd® 4*1' 
nearly. But, on making V' equal to *J, i,^and i ofV, we 
obtain for ZWMZ the several corresponding values r>l° 
27', 03® 2tl'i and C6* 58'. It may be ob-^erved aWb that, if 
both ^ZME and V are given, the velocity of tho ship will 
be ii maximum when the angle WMZ is a right angle, or 
vvluiii the sails are peypendiciilnr to the true direction of the 
wind. 

In the same work (art. 9)7) there is given the investiga- 
tion of an equation from which may bo determined the 
angle ZME, between the plane of the sail and the line of 
the ship's motion When the velocity is a maximum; and 
from that equation it is inferred (art. 919) that, if the wind 
is perpendicular to the sail, the velocity is the greatest (pro- 
vided the velocity of the ship before the wind be not le^s 
than one-third of the velocity of the wind) when sin. ZME : 


radius:: (V— I)**; 1*5874; the velocity of llio ship being 
expressed by unity, and V, the true velocity of the wind, by 
a multiple of that velocity. It may also bo inferred from 
the same equation, that if tho velocity of the wind be such 
as to cause the velocity of the ship to be greater than 
one-third of itstdf, tho ship will sail faster when the course is 
oblique to the wind than whon coineident with its direction. 

The force of ihe wind, which is denoted by P.A.f^M* 
sill.* w»MZ sin. ZME, lieing made equal to P'.A\V'* (which 
will express the resistance of the water, if A' re^uesent tlie 
area of iho immersed seclioivof the ship perpendicularly to 
ME), the value of V', the velocity of tho ship, might from 
thenre bo obtained; and from the expression of that valuo 
it may bo seen that; while the? other terras remain tho same, 
the velocity of the ship varies with the relative velocity of 
the wind and ship, with the sine of its inclination to the 
plane of the sad, and with the square root of tlic area of the 
sail. Hence also, when the velocity of the wind and both 
the ui-ea and position of tho sail are constant, tho velocity 
of tho ship varies wfth sin. loMZ; that i.s, with the sine of 
the angle made by tlie apfpareni direction of the wind with 
the plane of the sail. It may he inferred from the genera] 
cqunUon, that, by euffi()iently increasing A and the angle 
fc>MZ, tho velocity (Vf) of tho ship may be made to exceed 
tiiM* vrbich is that of the wind. 

If it were required to find the course of the ship and the 
lioailion of tho sails, so that the ship might recode most 
rapidly from any point of danger, # from a lee-coast 
situated, for example, in the position indicated by M'P', at 
right angles to mM, the direction of tho wind ; we must 
imagine MP to be drawn parallel to M'P', that is, perpen- 
dicular io fcM. Then, ihe velocity of the ship m the 
direction ME being, reprekented by sin. teMZAZ^i>; ZME, 
let this velocity be resolved into the direction pS^dicular 
lo MP; tJhat is, let it be multiplied Ijy sin. BMP: (he ship 
will recede most rapidly from M'F when the expi^ewtion. 
sin. tcMZ. sin. EMPv sin. ZME is a 
making the difiereiUial of this expression equal to abtn^.iire 
shall find that the voiocitv perpendicularly to MP is tho 
greatest when it divided so that tho tangents of the 


angles inMZ, ZME, and EMP are to one another as the 
numbers 2, l, and C. If ihe velocity of tho ship be very 
sra^V.we shall havoZwjME, or its equal ZMP, =54** 44' 
nearly* andZt^MZ = 35® Ifi' nearly. And since receding 
at right angles from a line M'P', when that line is perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the wind, is an ad\ance towards 
the wind; ii follows that the above value of toMZ will in- 
dicate the position which tlie sail should have with respect 
to the wind, in order that the ship may get to windward 
with the greatest possible velocity. If the velocity of the 
ship be taken into consideration, the angles taME and wWL 
will, as before, be modified by the relation between tho 
velocities of the ship and wind. 

Since the lee-way, which a ship always makes when her 
sails are oblique to the direction of the' wind, destroys tho 
equality of the reaction of the water which would take place 
on the two bows if her movement were in the direction of 
her keel, and gives rise to an excess of pressure against the 
Ico-bow ; it follows that in these circumslarices tlic ship's 
head is constantly forced to windward, and that the tend- 
ency of the ship to turn on the axis of the rotation is so 
much greater as the bows are more acute. To oppose, in 
some measure, this tendency, (be qtl^ntity of sail in front of 
the centre of rotation is greater than that which is behind 
it; but, notwithstanding such disposition; it always requires 
some movement of ibe rudder to coWldfito the counterac- 
tion. . . . 

SAILING, or THE SAIUNGS, ft form apphod to 
the dilTcvent ways in which the path of ft ship at sea and 
the variations of its geographical position^ are reprosented 
on paper. It is also applied occft^dltally to the rules by 
which, in particular circumstanceHk 'ft ship’s place and its 
motion are computed. 

Plane ftailhig consists in representing tho lino of a ship’s 
course or way, for a given time, with the difference between 
the latitudes and between the longitudes of the two cMrohio 
points of such course by the three sides of a right-angled 
plane triangle, of which the distance actually .<.ailed is the 
hypotenuse; the spaces on all the lines being cxpiv.sscd iii 
nautical miles or equatorcal minutes of a degree, as if the 
earth were a piano surface and tho terrestrial meridians and 
parallels of latitude were straight lines respectively piuallol 
lo each other. 

Middle- latitnde sailing and globular sailing have been 
briefly defined under those words; and the llr^t of llie-o 
methods, together with parallel sailing ami Mercator's 
sailing, have been explained under Reckoning at Sea. 
The term globular sailing is only a general designation liu' 
all those which have been above named, except plane sail- 
ing, and it includes also that which is called great-ciudo 
sailing ; because in those methods the rules of coinputatiun 
are founded on the hypothesis that the earth is a sphere. 

Great-circle sailing consists in determining a scnc.s of 
points m an arc of a great circle between two points on the 
surface of the earth, for the purpose of directing a sbq»*s 
course as nearly as possible on such arc ; that is, on tho 
curve of shortest clistanco between the place from whicli 
she sets out and that at which .sire is to arrive. 

If a ship were to sail on the circumference of the equator, 
or of any rnendian, the diiection of her course would be 
invariably east and west, or north and south, and the spaces 
passed over would be differences of longitude or difl'eronecs of 
iaiitudo merely. If the points of departure and arrival arc 
in any other direction, the ship’s course' oa the arc of a great 
circle joining them will, with respect lo the points of the com- 
pass, vary at eveiy moraetil,; and, when groat-circle sailing is 
attempted, it is usual, for the sake of simplicity, to consider 
each portion of the circular arc (tlie diffisrefices of longitude 
or latitude between its extremities Dot Exceeding four or 
live degrees) as coincident with some Yhumb line. If a 
series of such portions are determined by ipeans of tho 
latitudes and < longitudes of their sevei^ ^^i|Mroities, the 
portions, represented by right Itdes, may be kansforred to a 
Mercator's chart, on which they will their Serve to indicate 
the successive courses which a shin must take in order that 
it taay'^^tinue to sail nearly m t)^ j^nired direction. 

I’he ldhgitudes and lafltudes . of . the points of depnrti.ire 
and arrival being supposed to bft '^fi>6lb»the distance between 
those, anB also the Wu%gles of position, or the 

■ the meridiah^' of tlie two points and the 

joining them; may file computed. Then, if points 
be ftKimed on the arc at auf convenient equal inte''**aU 
Of longitude, and tho latitudes of these points Ito com- 
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putcd. ihe positions of tlio porfions on llie grtat J metwally oppMile; ao.l the differenco botwee-u them is 

cifclo Nvill bo oomplot^dy dotorinitted. In jbcfio ctimputa- duo to lo^al attract ion iu that positron of tho ship The 
tions the rules of spherieal iri^unoroetry may be Oniplotpd, di^ectiort of the rosuliaut of all ibo auraetious may 
but the operations will be laoilitated, by the use of the then be determined l)y the (iom posit ion of foreca, Ihe po- 
sjiliertral travoigu Ublea, wbu’h show, on inspection, the siiion in which the plate w to he applied to the compass, us 
valucii of the two tetmi* m the co&ine of an angle of a a partial •‘orfoelor of the local attrariions, must be found bv 
triangle whose three sides arc known, ' (Hapor, Prariice trial; and, for this purpose, the couipu-is, wnh its {jtaud or 
(f Navili^atiofh p. /*.) »upi>ori, is taken on shoio, and turned giadiiuUyvoniid on 

Triwenn milling is merely a genwl term for the defer- I its veTiical axis. Then, on successively applying and re- 
minatinn of « single eourso equivalent to s< series of micees- | moving the plate, the aiiraptibn of the latter must bo ob- 
sive coumos, whatever bo the manner of Hhdiug the lengths j served, and »u<-)i a position found for it that the cAWts mav 

of the lines forming Urn trlanglos. ; agret? with iho'C wh.cli resulted fiom the experimeurs on 

ObiUjtifi sailing consists in determining tJie ptwition of a | board. When the coiupa'i.s sot up in the ship, iho plate 
ship by observing with a oomposa the bearing.-* of iwuor more : must be fixed ut a distance from the pivot equal to that 
(ibjocts on tlufshore, w'hosO pUiccs ara given on a clmrt, and [ vvhic*h was foiuid ou shouj. but m an azimuth (ihimeirw 
di:iN\ing lines froth ' those places so us to make angles I eally oppo-.iJe to that of the vesuUant of the local .attrac- 
wiili ihoir ineriilians equal to the obsen’od bearings; the ! tlons in the Kbip, ‘ ' , ' 

uii<-rhOcUou of the liue.!^^ gives oiv the chart the position of • In the ‘ Plid. Trans,’ ]fe30, Mr, Airy, the astronomer'' 
tiio ship. Thus is soTpoliwos called Iho method of ams 1 roval, gave a theory of the magnetism induced by the iron of 
Li'nrifigx. The term oblique sailing is also applied to any ( t^^hip; in which ho has iuvesiigatod thcsepanUoexnressmns 
piiibliMU ill which (when the tl•iangU^^5 arc luit right-angled) i for the disturbing forces or local ullraclionR on ine tiortii 
i!ic {hst.iuce of the ship from any object on the shore, or of 1 t’*t'd of tho ncudle, in directions tonditig toward.s the magnetic 
55 Lidi oh} eers from otuy another, a Wi commited by the rules i norih, the inngnelic oast, and vertically downwards. Of 
of plane irigouoniotry from' bearings observed at the ship i these the only force winch it is necessary to destroy is ibo 
wlieii (he latter i« at two or at a greator mimber of stations. | second; and Mr. Airy, having computed the forco produceil 
Current saiViW^' is the muihod of doU*vioiniug the true ‘ by l]arlow\s plate when n\ the posii ion assigned to ii as a 
motion of a shiji'when, luy$ide.s being acted upon by the j vuji rector, coiuhinod it with iho local attraction towards the 
wind, fiho is moViHg in u current. [Up.CKONiVtt at Ska. I m order to ascertain what part of the resulting force 
p. ,5*i6, (K>1 2.] linsilyf | 'vas really corrected. Tho rcfeuli was. that one of tho two 

lVin*hrard saiimg is a t«rm applied to that mode of l terms in the cxpre.‘?siou for the lorce was rle>itrovod, and 

uavigaling j slii)» in'which the latter en«leavour.«4 to gain a that the other was doubled. In order to destroy tliis term 
poit sitii.ited in the direction fnmi whence the wind is | also, in a steam -boat having a compass on the dock or 
blowing, riie .sliip in tins ease is made, bv fri*qucnt ' in a enbni, so that the iion work may be nearly vqiuill) dif- 
UicUiog, to sail ?i.< near as possible to tin* wind. ! fu.sed above and bejow n, it would bo ncccssaiy. m addilion 

Tin use ut the compass in enabling iho seaman to give to f to liarlow’-s plate, lu have a mass of iron on the same level 
tho >lup any requivt.-d diTccthm, or in asmlaining that | as^ the compass, but eii her on the starboard or larboard side, 
wlii( li ilie '.Inp is taking when by the force of tho wind she : and in a .situation found by trial, so that the compas.^ may 
is hc\i)U(l Ins control, is .so great a.s to render it imperative point coirectly when the ship's head lies north eaftt, south- 
III .! I'c should lake every opportunity of finding by celestial ; east, south-west, anil norih-weRl, The compass will then 
ob-ciSaiiniAs the pnsmou of tho maLniotic needle with respect ! point cxirrecily lu all magaelic luliludes. 
to the lenc-itriUl meiidiau. that is to say, its declination or As a gmieral rule for the application of iron in order to 
i;uiaiion; and out* of the prolilem* of nautical astronomy « correct tno local atirariioii.s un .ships* compasses, Mr, Airy 
( uii-i'-ts ill deteruiiuini; this element, generally by on ob- | remarks ihiu if a uias.s of iron be placed oppasilu an equal 
•-ei *».‘d ulinude of the sim. (A'/impth.] I mass, both in azimuth and ole\ation wiih respect to the 

Bullvvo.' iieiunstarM;e:>aimostuons»aiiil.\ operate to rentier j ^vjinpass, the (h^iurhing clieci of one mass is doubled, if 
ilu! true com'sc cf'tU« ship uncertain. One of these i» the ; one mass bo plac'd opposite the other in azimuth, and at 
/(‘.'■irui/, tlmf is, the angular dovialion of the ship’s line of the samu elevation or Uepresiuou, or »f it be placed in the 
motion fiom the diivcuoi! of her hciil [Saij.I which chroction ^Jime azimuth, but with on clc\ aiiori instead of a depression, 
alone Uidicalcd by iho compas.s; and the other is the and mwd, it destroys ono leim m the disturbing foice 
tiiiractii.u exerc.istKl by the irotr-work in the ship o» the and doubles another And if one mass he placed on the 
magnet sc nedlic. By this attvswtion the needle is prevented I ?^auic level as the ctanpass, il.s effects may be destroyed by 
iVijia lakni:;^ that dirwctimi which it would assume from lh« I placing unotlmr uias-> ut the same level, but at a distance m 
cifcct nf lorre^ti ial magnetism ; and tho apphoution of the I azimuth equal to DO’' on eitbor Hide. 

r/jrf'friing platPfbywUivh the local allractioii is neutralized, ! Instead of an non plate for the correction of local attrac- 
m.u liicieforo life with propriety introduced here. i fmns. Mr. Airy recommemis ;in iron BcroU, or a long box 

this uppurutttft, for which the seaman is so mucli indebted 1 eoulainirig nn iron chum, with one end onlv direcied towaida 
lo Mr. liirlow, the iuvo»t 4 )r. consi^t.s of two ihm oirculor j the compass; by this means the inequality of maghetio ac- 
phiie-. of iron, about’ tivelvo. mehes in diameter, between » tion in ddferent parts of a broml plaic wilj he avoided* 
w lii- h is mtorposcil a drcuhu- board, in order to increase Mr. Barlow gives the following lule tor finding (he effect 
the thifekuess without imtcii incieasiug tho Weight; the of local altraclum on an observed azimuth of the sun :--Tflko 
plates are pressed close together by small screws near their Ihc laianiig of the sun hy ilie azimuth compass, or ruther, 
edge-;, and by a screw at each end of a brass socket, passing take a mean of sev<.ral obsowtil bearings iu the tisvial way ; 
through tho cehlrh. A brass i-ud about fwo feet long passes i first without the rorrwtmg plate, and aftorwarfla with the 
throughthissockfetperpendicnhirlyto' the plate, and is in- j plate attached to the compass ; the dilferfenco between tho 
sorted dt one feud, into tho box or Stand supporting the | two observations, or between the means of tlie several ob- 
corapass, the capable Of sliding on the rod so as 1 servatious, is due to local utiraction. Then if the iibsei va- 

to bo plaectisH required di-stancii from a vertical lino tioiu) without Iho plate are ilmiinished by using the plate, 
pasMng lhra«]g^t'^*pivoi of the compass. tbp local attniclion is to bo added to the bearings observed 

One pm in practice by Mr. Barlow, in without the plate, m oider to give the triio bearing or azi- 

ortkn* a effect of local altraclion niwlh* If the first observafions iir« mcjrea,>jcd, the local 

on a coi^iii&liilferfeiatdii^tiop tending from the Uttetv attraction is to bo e'ditractod. 
was With tt (i^paahbr iboiidolite iii SAIMA LAKhlS. [RusstAJr Kmpirk,] 

some 4X)hventh^i’-aiiuatiq,n.otv ^bore^ and- amother. with, a SAIMIKT. [Sacouix ] 

CO nipas# iff where 'lh^«hipV<!Otnpa*» was S^AINFOIN* fledrjsarum nnoMckis, is a plant of (he 

to be fdthlly of Che Legoininosm, which grows luxuriantly and, 

having wheh to eoinculp with the spontaneously Off tlw calcareous' mountains of the middle 

niagtifetife meri4ft%%.tte^wjK!tv^'<rbeanttgs ^ end of Koixipe. It has been in regular culttvatimi 

*v.i. as jle for upwards of two cetiiunea for purpose of sujqdymjf 

the obise^vefei.With. -fodder fCir cattle, either' m the green state or when roiiyett^' 

- - i a-.- . - into hay, There are few plants which have more rapidly 

baring whettvbe improved the value of poor thin caUrareous soils than sain- 

^oompasS' B iaevidei|^ foin ; In the richer kinds of Joam. which contain a cen- 

*in ea^ pair/ohghtt it .Moau'so of errqr exUled^ In he aidorable proportion of calcareous matter, its value sutp^s-ses 

Nubian.. ^ V 0 L.xx.- 2 T 
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even that of* hvoiuVclf>vi.*r, tjiving fully c.s urcat a return, 
with a much HUKiHer cjipcudtiuvo of maiiurc. The plant 
has a ^voo{ly un«l fibrous vhieh iiisimiufes iJ'ii'lf 

tuU> the fiss^urus of calr;»r(*inis riu U.*. .\ii-) limU rooislurc in 
the ili\oi-i seaA(»n»^.whiU‘ ils sjuv^diii'^ (ibic.-j kcoji the lartli 
IVi m washed down t Im; '.lecp sioju:^ of the hills 

ncitrh perenrti'ah or al Uv.i^i, of uj.in> rluralion, it hinds 
the soil together. - In fiu-nnahle Miiialkins, it may be made 
mto hay twice in tlu? vcmv, ui* cut ofloiier as j[;recii fuddor. 
Tu the lobsl and aod i xpo-^td .situations', it j»ives al least one 
g(/od crop of !m). '1 lie plant j^rows about two thoc huxli, and 
the stem, ulucli biruu-lu’s out into many coioiiound leaves, 
is crowned wnh a boaolitul s]>ilvo «>f lluv^el•s of ihe pii(HiO“ 
iViiceous kind. Afior ii lias bci-n mown, it sho-itsout rapidlv 
again, and ma> bo advantageously doj astinod h) c\ei> kind 
ot ciiule or sheep. Theio are varieties of tiio pkini wlnrli 
differ in the lupidity of their uiowtii; ilio best is failed in 
Fiance cuftcircfllr or -Vfi/;//b//i d drin^ coupca. From Fiance 
it has btH'U iutvuducod in!u Fuglund. Tlieduiation of sain- 
foin dq'KMids on the naluvo of lla- soil, and the stale it was 
in with respect to weeds when it wa^ sown. A cold wet 
Bub.'soil »ooii destroys tlie loo!.-., whcioas a five and dry oiu^ 
wliolher rocky or gravelly, i^vcs ih.'in v.gour. (has *4 and 
weeds, winch choke llu' croun of iho pVAiii, ^oou c.nsse it to 
decay, as is the eu'-o with Uicern. Wnh c\crv arUanlaye, it 
may last in vigour ten \ein‘'. e?) efiaUy if it occasional ly 
invigoialed with a lop-dro'^sini: of nnniLiro or ashes, or, which 
is best of all, withdiUiUid linin', or the diaimuga fu.m flung- 
hills. Duruig thni tunc it may be cut twin' for liny cMo-y )car, 
takincfCare to out it befoie'llic llov.cr i'. faded or the seed 
formed; and if sheep au; foldeil on it {ifior ilie -second 
cutting, the next crop will, well n pa\ iho irouhh*. It is 
usually sown lU spriU!^ in aciopof bniley or oats, ivhndi 
should be sown thin in oitier ihai the hamfo.n may not be 
smothered. Tim laud should have been pvepari*«l by a 
clcttUMUg crop, such as turnips f«’d (»lf hy -»heep foMul on 
them. From three to four husluds of semi ma) he s.»*vn, 
harrowed m, and rolUuk It is not often drilled, although 
this inoilmd, hy allowing the use of the lioo hetwcun llie 
rows would much 'Jfieniftheu the \fiiing plants, an ' protect 
them against coaise gra.-jses, which arc* tiioir gi-art si etu'* 
lines. In the fir'll )ear the sainlbin '-lioiiM not he fed off 
hy sheep; and if it is mown, it .'should not be inoWn too 
close to tlio ground. The crown of the root in tlie young 
plant rises a little above the ground; and if this he hit off, 
or cut with the scythe, the phiul dies. U is useful to liar- 
row the ground lightly, to draw the eailli round tlm rt)ot^, 
and to destroy seed w’ced.^ soon after th (5 burhw fo- oats are 
reaped. Thu sainfoin does not pnxhice u laigo crop tho 
first year; for some of the se<-d- will he a twelvemonth 
in the ground hefoio they sjuing up. It is in perficc- 
lion after the secemd year, when u poitioii inny be le.'oued 
for seed. Sainfo.u hay ;s extremely nouiishing fyr every 
kind of cattle, espeeiulU if it. has been made without lain. 
Although it is not apt to heal in the stack, it must be put 
up in a very (lr> .siatc. ; and if u has suffeied from rain, too 
tnoch cate eaiinol he taken ilioioughl) to dr} it: for I lie 
water insinuates itself hy c.ipillary atfVaeliori nit’o the Indlow 
aiid is long in cvaporaiing, bo that when it feels fiuiic 
dlry it may yet cohlaift much wafer. The mode of discover- 
ing this is to twist it strongly in tiie hand.s into a ropo, whcui 
the miiUturc, if Ihore is any, will ooze out. It is better to 
let if dry thovougbly, than, by carrying it in a burr}, to run 
tho risk of ilb becoming tuoubly withiu. lu ver> precarious 
Bcasons it may be carried m a giccn sintc, providi.d there be 
no motsiure in it fiom dews or showers, and stacked in al- 
ernate layers with good stiaw. It will impart .some of its 
fragriinco to the straw-, and loose none of its nutritive qualities. 
Th6 same may be done with Iuc**ni or clover. The most 
advantageous use of sainfoin liow'cver is to cut it given and i 
give if. immodmtely to the cattle. There i.s no danger of 
their being hoven by it, for it ferments very slowdy, owing 
to the fibrous nature of the stem. If the situation of the 
field admits of occasional irrigation, without danger of the 
water Ittt^iiatirig, the prwluce of the sainfoin will be greatly 
increfcBodl and it may then be cut four or i ven five times in 
a season without fear of exhausting its strength. When it 
begins to appear thin on lb© grounti, and other plants mmi 
TO get the better of the sainfoin, it is ttrno to break it up. 
The land will b© found much improved in fertility by the 
fiainfoin. A poor chalk or gravel which before would scarcely 
ihe seed sown in it, will now, by the gradttai . decay, of 
the mots and fihies of the aainlbin, produce sovei'ftl good 


I crops T?illiout.auy other maiiinv. Tho pnub*nt farmer 
boworer.will riol. entirely desiiov, by rcpoaied crops of 
grain, that cohcMori of lln‘ <'ui which is ^iroduced h} ih.', 
roots of the '■.iinfoin : hut by a judi('K)Ui> coui^e and pi.qicr 
applicalluii of the maijuic, wiucli the sainfoin eunliKvl 
him tu make, ho will ket'p up the newly acquired b.i- 
lilily unlil, ill the course ul leu ur twelve jeuis, he can 
agiun suw sainfoin seed in it with the pnispoctof a crop niui'e 
uhuiidant than the ^\r^t. Many a poor bainen tract of cal- 
careous reck and graved has been fcrtuiscd and raised in 
value by the .mdc cllcct of the «iaiiifoin, without which it 
must have remained in its unpn»ducti\e slate. 

Alihougli a chalky soil h best adapted to the growth <.f 
sriiufoin, il luciv lu* miwu with advaniagL iu Ml light loairi.-, 
pnivnh'd the .•‘iibhlratum be sound and dry.' On \cn‘} iieii 
deep moulds liiccrn is a more profilublo crop; hut samfuin 
will thnu* wbojo luccni would fail ; and il is parUcukn ly 
juliipted fur poor dry nJoils. 

There is iioilimg peculiar in tho manner in which suinl. i 
ix made into hay. It should not he shaken about too ii'u*'ii, 
for him of injuring lh& tlm\er and bveaknig nil' ihelue.^ . 
The ^wurl]l sliouUl he luCToly tuiutHl over, wlitn •lr\ oii v j.e 
'ide, uud then, as soon as it js dry ihrongli, it should lu* pot 
into itiiall cocks, occa&iouiilly spread out in the sun, when 
the (lew IS off the ground, and ciiri’icd to the stack as soon as 
it IS sutlicieuily made. It should lake a goiod beat in order to 
make u compact, but withoiil-aiquiritig 1 ut;Mlark a»:rdovir. 
pApoiIcuro .akiiic (an teach the exact lirnovthon it Miould h'* 
stacked. When il i.s left for seed, It should 'W oXamhu I 
caiL full} a rn.*r tiu* blossom fades. The lower ]<ods will b' 
tilled with n))0 sotJ beCoro tho blossoms at the tup of the 
.s[ul;(i of lloMi'is are wuheied or the xced tbrnuHl m, thorn, 
li liicsuinfom k-ft standing' till tlicsi’ seeds were npc. 
the lowest would be shod; hut by cutting il at a pi'>nr 
tniu! these may ho pimirvcd, while movSi of thokiicrwi'i 
nptm iu the straw .*^111110101111}' to \eitc'ate wIku -.muis. 
Uainy weather i?» vciy mjiirious lollir -oed crop; a Ii'm* luii' 
should thcrefurobo selected, if pc siblc, even at the ii-k t 
a smaller ciop. 'fhe seed is only gaih<*ied bn* sow u.g : le ' 
111 case ihcve should be more than lequiiod for tli.il ;i'u- 
po.sc, and no read) ^Mc, it is excellent fov^d foi Ivii^t's. '1 i e 
; produce xaues from three to five or oven six sucks per lu 
It is easily tlnoshcii out, and this opcralioii k often don** ..r, 
u clolli in ib<‘ field, when tin* weather peirnits. It i -4 icudii*^ 
(lone by a thrcdiing-nuichiiu*, and winnowed hko com. 
On the whole, there are few' plants the cuUivalion of which 
IS so advantageous a*' tluit of sainfoin oii the soiU on wlv.rh 
il tlivnes best. 


ivAiAi, uenvpit tiom tho J..atm vsniictus tnrongh the 
Freiich Suiiic.t,' piopcrly Mj*nifies a hoi} ir pious peisuu, 
and is so uscM in the Christian church.* I’miij Ihei-oni- 
meiiceiiicnt of the Chri.-'liaii religion, venciai nui wa^ 
al«uy.s shown to jicrsons romarkahb: for llieir hoiiness oi 
piet}, and their memory wu-, cherished afier their deilh Jii 
eour^o ol time il becaini! the i ustom to imploro dep.n tnl 
saints to assist the living by their prayers and iriteives-i.(ns 
with the Deity ; and as man has in all ages felt the want uf 
a inedialor bclw(»en himself and ll'ie Deity, tho pracins* of 
praying to .saints increased rajndly, and suporslilion multi- 
plied tho number of such mediators to so great an cMenl, 
that it was at length found necessary to put some restraint 
upoii the piaeliLXx It wan aoctirdingly deciwl by tho eede- 


umu uiu Lnsijiap IU a provineiai coun- 
cil, end in the preaonoeof the ])CO)de, had probotmoed him 
wuithy of that honour. Even in that c^nlpigirtPa.auy divines 
thought that it was proper that th(i de (si^'otats j^f bishopai and 
couijcila should bo confirmed by the ocmscaV'tei’, authority 
of the ]H>pc, who was regarded as ibo su'pjKaiho iwid uuh^r- 
sal bishop. It was not howevertill tho follo^^feconluty 
that any p(;v.sori“i'as sainted by the bishop or dlone ■ 
and this honour .Ws firstAcoftforred on t[d 4 iliric;!lii«lmp of 
Augsburg, by Johh XV. Shortly afterwtJds' tlie pnvilegii 
of declaring dep&rtod Christians to fe‘iaii>ts.was confined 
to lhei[«».p©; and the crealion of di.stinguisluid 

by trio Tiafne of ‘canonization,* • ’ i ^ 

^ Til© fpvooation of sainls in the Catfeoti© chufob is 

freauCTitly Misniari.sed as idoJutry f .arid th©^Ji»V^h of Bn^r-. 

on- as'^'a 

fbufi fniUsy vainlv mvinniA^l 


f«»a tWng vainly i‘nvbn(e(l,..,„« 
(if Sonpinw^ but rStiher'WjttJ^ 
(Article xXii.) In this, as iiri! 
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co«tro\erf.y, it la right lo lake th© 4Ccount the (UM^lrino ahip-builJing: iitK) ropo juid kuI making are carried on, Tli« 
frpm the pk ihono wlio behevo ni ii. and not from a statoiAoiH exports are chietly pilobiud^ ut whicUMargo quaiiiiiies ar^ 
of their opponoDU. Thus Hollaiumu* siiys» ‘ ll ia not law-' cnrocl and so«i lo Ual} and uihcr countries on ihe shoresof 
fill lo n^ik of thf sam.h to grunt lo us* as if thov were the lljo Meditenanoaii, and Im and copper oro, which arc blmt 
divine bcMu.dlts, gloi}, or grace, oMho other meana to BnstoL There arc on iho sticams iiour Uni tjivn several 
01 i))ciiSjbdiinrJ»e»* This is proved, firs r, hom Sciiptuvc: “The fionr-mdls and mills for jiroparing ihc ores. There are t^^cl 
Lord will give grace u»id glory iFaahn 84). Soeoiidly, fiom weekly markets, quo of them incunsidcriible, and two (aii- 
tlio u.'jiigeof the chotch , tor in the mass prayci-saud tho tientrv four) yearly fairs. * 

oifices we never ask anylhiuj^ clso hut that at then* H\. l\es was a corporate town in tho reign of ond 
prayor> ])ene(il9.i.mey he granted to US by God. Thirdly, Movy* when it first sent icpreisonta lives to parhmucui, hut 
fioin icason; for wh til we need sUrpOases the ppWer of the I h.o only charier is oiu; of Janies 11., ^T}, lfI85, lh<5 

rroatuio, and therefore even of saints i therefOVO wo ought Municipal Uoform Act the boundary of tl'.e borousch ve- 
to ;.sk nothing from beyond thpir impctraling Imin imiined unaiiered ; but a move contracted one W been 

(M wliMt is prolt'able to us. Fourtlily, from A'lgusline reemumended bv ibe boundary cqmiriisijoner^, excluding 
:-.»d Theodovet, who exprer^sly teach tliat saints arc not to.be tho rund dn-incls of the parish. ‘ The corporation eddsiits (d 
mvoAod as Gods, but as able to gain from God what they four aldermen and Iwche cominliuis, and the horough has 
cimIi. However, it must ho ob.se rved, vW'lien we say that a commissjon of il.e peace. The Court of Hccoid Kir Ujo 
Molhing bhouin bo asked of sain^ but tlieir prayers for us, borough, gwanled by the charter, hiip not been used m inatkrn 
llnM|uoslion is hot about tho jft’ovdB, but the 'son so of the times. Petiv-se.ssions aie held weekly, and fiuurtor-ses- 
W'torls. For, as far as worclfj go, it is lawful to say, “St. sions. By the J>ailiament;uy Ueform Act (he number of 
I'-'l' r, pi:y mo, save Qie, opgh iho gate of heaven reprcixentaiivoa wa. icduccsd to one. By tliu Boundary Aet 

akv, “-ivc me healtbof bwly, pationco, forUluUe.&c.,*’ pro- the parishes of l.elant and Towednack, adjacent to tho 
\idr.l liiai Wenmaii and piiy me by praying for me;” boron.^jh, were added lo it for pari lament ary purposea. Tho 
‘ jp'iiii me this or tUftl by til) prayor.i and rnorils.” For so number of \olers on the register in lb.'J4-0, was 5*^1^: in 
.Mpe.iJi‘- (J regov) NaRiamsen, and many othoi> of the antienis.’ I <s.'t.3-(;, 5n-j. 

i. 1 7-), Iho'dortiiiie ui the Homan Ca- The li\ mgis a p.'ipetnal cnrac.v, of the clear venrly value 
fholiC'church is:t?ixpltcitly staled in tho ct?imcil uf Trent: t)f lo:?/.. iu'iho arehdeacnniy of Cornwall and diorCC.so of 
‘'lliQUgh tlio ohuVeh. hfw 'bomi accustomed suinotimes to E:<oier. 

eelcd»rat.c afewr mastisetf. to tho honour and romcrnbrunce of There \veri‘ in the parish, in twelve infant or dame 


^.nnia, yet 5he'-rtdlh:. UlUt t«ach UfiU haeriiiee i-, oifered to .scJxioIs, w it]» I 1.) males ami H»‘J females; seven other day- 
them, but to God Afou?. who eiowtmd them: wherefoie j scdiools, with 147 male* and llo fuiiales; a ml three .Sun- 
neither la the priest Wput to sfu, I olll-r sacnficc to thee, da\ seimols, with males and ;Ui3 female 
0 Fclcr, nr O Paul, huUoCod.’ tiS'm., 21.) SAINT JOHN, 11. [noM^cinKUKK J 

'fhe Lives of the Saints hate hcen wriUea in the ‘Acta S.\1NT VITUS S i>ANcii. [Umoukv.I 
S.ni' lunim.’ 4.) Vols. fob ; und iri Ai'nnu Bullui's ‘Lives, of SAUnTF CROIW [Si'h. Ciunx.] 
liie Saints,^ IJ \(.'K ftvo. SAlNT.'t. M J iUK. |Stk. Makik.] 

SAl\'r ANTHONY'S FIRF. [Kuvsipjslau.) SAINl’K M.UUK AUX .MINKS. IRni.N, IIaut.I 

S KVRKMONi). [LvuKMONn.] SAIN'fKS, a lown ui Fiance, capnal of an aiTondis.-C’ 

IVKS, a miimeipiil and paihameiitarv boumgh ] ment m the dep.o timitU of C]»a;enie Infi'neaiei 2.04 miles 
in the .■.only oi Cornwall, on tlxj moUIktm coukT of tise , in a diiecl lino M.uih-vvest of Rnis, or ;m4 miles by tho 
eoiiiiir, .ear its wt'Aloni exiieraiiy, 277 iiith^-: fioin London j load ihrungh Orh'^'uns, Tours, l^>Ilil•ls, Niort, utid St.'Jean 
h\ B AiidovfM, Sahsbuvv, Doje.lnsier, K\eler, ; d’Angflv ; in 41' N. lal. and 0" :h)' W lorij; 

I.JM ,<■ ..loll, Bodmin, Rodvuih, and St. Krill. j Tins 'town wa- known to the Komans bvlhc name of 

Sr Ives wus onginally cidiod St. lie's, from lia, ‘aweman j M«)di.>l.iiuim or ^I--diol.i!iHiin ; and was ll.e' chief li)wn of 
of\.^ie:it Handily^ who hillmr fr,nu Ireland, about tlie I -he S.iiilones or Sanioni, iiom whom, in the lalicr period of 

vo.ir -teu.'* In the cjily part vif llio sixleoiith centiny it ap- I tile Roman doininiition, it tot.k the namu of Sttnioncn, 
l.e.u'>i lo.have .<;ulhuvd much from the enc roneiimeiil of the j whence b; eoirnpiion ihe modem name 'Sairilc'i’ has been 
''luid on the eoiwf. ielanil thus de.-,cnb«s tlio situation of j derived. If is mentioned i\\ the ‘ AiUmimu Itinerary,* ilm 
tlio town niol *,iie injury siisuiincd hv it from ibis e.iuse: — j ‘Theodo. laii Table,’ and the ‘Notiii.i PioMiiciai urn and 
‘The piiieo tiuu the idnof of the louii hntli, and |.ar!ely i by Siiabo, Piolciu), Amuimnus Marcelhmis (who ivpfSiks 
doieili siond yn, is a veiV peninsula, and B exlendid inii» 1 of li one of the most llounshitig li>\viis of Amiilanm), 
(>'■» .-e 01 erii us a cape. Moste parfe of the lieiiv;'.* ia Ausoniu-. and Snlonnis Apdlmans (who call it Santomia 
llie pcMuisula he sot'u oppix-ssud or over-coverul with .‘lamhK and Sautonij 'fiierc :u'o si veral Roman remains, especially 
ilnit. tlio stormy wimles and rages custilh up there. This a large triumpln) aieb vviih archways through if, 
•■alaiiiite haih conlinuid flier litle above -twenty yere*-.’ At eonslrncfod of enm uvniii stones without cement ■ thcremaiiis 
the preA)nt lime a range of sandy downs, covered wifli a of an amphiiheatre, almost as large ri> (hatof Nimes, hut in u 
Him liirf, amlMUhiding paKlurnnfe to sheep, extends along n’le moie ruinous condiiion, of an af|U 0 (]iiet, and of a circus. Se- 
co I'l norlh-easlvvnrd Avm Ivos n^jurly To Fad.slu\v. Be- veral antiijuiticSof minor iniporlaucc were discovered in 1SI5 
ne.iili these Mown:*, wdiich a rq in some places a mile broad and isir.. ()n rho dowiiiiil •»/' ilu- Roman empire, it was 
and fifty qrssixty yards above Iho level of the sea» is found a oceupuMj Mucco.'Jsivcly by tho Vi<igofh^ and tho Franks, and 
vt‘gei:ihlusoil,^wilh rpgtjitai.ericlusuiessmdremauiiof bou.ses, m a.d. soO was piihupd by tlie Norihnien or Normans. 

■ Tho luwnstaudSf asdoficnliedhy L^iland^partly on a |Kmia- It, beciime the m^uI of a bislioprie m the tenth Century, and 
suld or hoadhtmi ftt tho .ppyth-wesleni extromity of St. Ives f^everal ecclosia'.tical councils were hold here, ll was thocapi- 
Bay, extending; tnl&ud ft^oug the roads to Fouzance and to lai of the province of Saiiitonae, and vvus, with it; iu eluded in 
RedMtjth, . f muu^bifiul boroUt^h is co-extensivo with the the ducliy of (tuiouuc ; ilio lunfesi of which, ERohorC, retired 
p^vi^h. iittd include* a*' afea,.of l8oU statute acre.s, with a to an ahhey here ufiur tho dissioliition of her man'hij^e with 
))opulatieh, 183^ of 47711; there were 924 inhabited Louis loJemm. It caincx throuv^h her subsequent liiariiagc 
fioq^s,\4A.ithXiAhfibited, aii^ 37 building, Tho hou3e.s on wi h Henry II., into tlio hands of tho kings of England, who 


tegboce 6.1 the town 'b Uiean, Ihere area river is a .>t one bridge: it has a pleasant^ appearaoct; at a 
ijljitrket-liiOtt&e, rebuilt distance; but the interior does not cofresjiond, for the 
'or cells* Ort the staircase of the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty, ond the ImudCh «enp- 


ganl, 'pr Cfiflls, Ihe staircase of the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty, ond the houdc.'^ genc- 

tovvn-hall. nifty dl built. The ex-eathodral is popuUtrlv said loliuvo 

tovvnr ; .and moeljug- houses, heon eroctyd by Charlemagne; it has a fnio 6of hie steeple. 

Thereis api(ir^b®Mj^^!^if 4 d;bhturyaga by ehurclvof §i. Einropo or Eutropius^ has ateo a flno 

audit now used fo-r keeping si«*oplc, oronfed by Louis XL The buddings of the abbey 

to winch Elconovo^ reti roil arc now occupied as a cavalry 
flpiihed.' V^ A- battery barrack P and tho ex-cpiscopal palace is the liotel of tho fUh- 
4 ’‘'*r prefeci:. The theatre and the. college 'present nothing 're* 

with tho markable in their architecture ; hi tuo latter is the xiubUo 


» .WtiiU)skli^..w the } markable in their architecture: in tuo latter is the public 
(Seme j library of 24,000 rolumea. \ 

K . ^ l '■ ■ - ' 'j. 
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T}l« popvtjAlioa of fcjiiintcs, in was U>»30U for the 

coibtliuue ;. iu 1831, 75;: l lor iho town, or 10,437 fur the 
whole comiinino; and lu IS36, for tho cunmmii*?* i 
iiiutmfactures are of lij>ht woollen slufls, hosiery, and 
earlheiuvaro; there. ai*c dyo-luni-es, inn-xurds, and cooper 
ages. Tlie town .stand.' \n the inulst of a rich wine eouiiiry, 
and much wiiio and excelloiU brandy < Cognac brandy) is.pio- 
dufod ; those articles, with grain and wool, uiifl the goods 
manufactured in tho town, lorm the chief article.^ of trade. 
There arc twelve |m ns in i be year. There arc (luurrics of 
cxcollont fetone near the town. 

.^/Saintes has a consisioiial roforined church; an agricul- 
tural sociel) ; a depariincntal nursery; a college or high 
ilChool, wilh a cabinet of natural philosophy annexed ; a 
public library, and a museum of naluial liislory. There 
'are sortie judicial and fiscal ollices. From the lime of the 
flimioti ol France into depurtments, to the y ear 1810, Sdintcs 
was the cajiital of the (ictiaitmont, but it b is uijw yielded 
that dignity to La Rochelle. Its urroiuli.sseraeiiL had, jn 
1831, a.populntion of 104,933. 

uS+ilNTONGK, a proiinceof France, lying on the coast 
of the Atlantic. It was bounded on tho noith-wosL by tbo 
lUlW'Pfoviueo of Aums, from v.hich it was in one jiart sepa- 
rated by the Cbaronlc, on the norlb-cast by Poitou, on the 
east by Angouinoisor Angountuis, on the south and south' 
we.'it by Le Bordelais or (niyenno Propi'r, from winch it was 
set>arated by the Gironde, and on the west by the ocean. It 
was united with AngouuioiM into one inilitaiy government; 
and the di.<liictof BriMuigcais, wlncii cxttMided along the 
sea-coast between tbo Charenle and Girondi*, was detached 
Iroin ii, and annexed to the govei niueiit of Auiiis, so as to 
deprive Saintongo of its niantiinc cli:iin<‘icr. 

Saiutonge wus dnided into llanto and Basse, or Upjior 
and Lower, separated fn'in each other li) the ( liarcnite. 
Haute or Upper Sainfonge, winch wum .south of the Clia- 
reiite, was by far the larger of the two, and comprehended 
among its subdivisions the districts of Brunagoais and the 
Isle of Arvert, which latter u a peninsula, and nut an iMaud, 
between the little river Seudre and the Gironde. Tbo chief 
town of Haute Sainionge and of the whole province was 
Saiiilea [Saintks]: among the other towns wcic Maienne.s 
(population 1909 town, hiOj whole commune), Junzae (po- 
pulation 1798 town, ’JOl.H whole eominiino) [Cfivukn'ie 
jNfKRlKVUi']. iiiid B.irhc/ieux (population ‘Jl.i? town, •.:750 
wlhdo commune) [Barhhzij-.cx]. B;us-o or Lower Sain- 
tonge had for its chief town St. Jean d’Aiigcly (population 
.53*26 town, GU31 whole commune) LJisan i/A\o’ely, Sr.J. 
Among the other towns were Toiiuay Chareiilc (population 
1791 town, 3206 whole comuiunc), and Si, Savinien (popu- 
lation 2465 town, 3559 whole cummnne). [Chauknik I.n- 
VERiEruK.] Xbe population ol tliese lown.-s is from the 
census of 18,31. Saintonge is now coinpreliended m the 
department of Cliarenie Infeneuie. cwcpl a veiy small part 
which is included in the department of (Jbarente. 

The provinee obtained its name from the Celtic people 
the Santones or Santoni, by w'horii, in Cu's.ir a time, it was 
inhabited. Under the Romans, it was included m Acpii- 
tania; ami on tliesubdivision cf that pro\jnce, iyi Aquilaiiia 
Secunda. It fell into tlio hands siiocr^sively of the Visigoths 
and the Franks, and forme. i part of tlie duchy of Aqiuiainc, 
iiflervvai*ds Guienne, [Saintes.] 

SAJOU. [Sauajou.] ^ 

S.\KIS, The genus htheem of Desmatest and Illiger 
comprehends those American monkeys which are generally 
known by the name of -Su/iis, or rather those Sakis which 
have for, the most part long and bu'*liy tails, and thus have 
obtained the name of Fox-tailcd Monkeys; for the term 
Saki^ in its general application, designates any Aiuencaa 
monkey whose iml is not prehensile. 


Pilhecia. 

Generic CAfirz/c/er. — Facial angle, 60 degrees; head 
round, muzzle short, ears moderate, rounded ; canine teeth 
very strong ; tail shorter than the body, not prehensile, and 
covered lyiUi very long hairs ; feet ]>enladact) le, nails claw- 
like, short and bent ; habits nocluriuil. 


Dental formula .'—Incisors canines J - ?; molars ^ 

4 I— 1 6—6 


= 36. 


These Ntgki monkeys or Fox- tailed monkeys arc gre- 
garious. - r ■ • . 

^^»uiplos, PiUiecia $otanas, ViQiecia Melmiocephala, 
Pitkecta entirely dusky 


black, paler beneath, whore the hair becomes very thin, and 
has a pUrplisli tinge which is visible on the face and hands. 
Hair of tho very bu^hy tail, winch is nearly of the length 
of the body, long and Mill. Total length, including the 
taU. about ivvo feet nine inchci^. 

The hair of the head ih thick, and falls over the forehead, 
and the beard is very much developed. 

The /emufe is rusiv brown. 

This IS the Cairto of Humboldt ; Cehm SLtUtms, llonhi. ; 
Brachyurus hiarliia ol 

Local/ ty> -Tho foiests of Brazil; Fara, on the liiinks 
the Orinoco. 

This .species is parLial to the tVuU of a kind of 
I palm; and it is represented in the act of eating of it, by 
I Humboldt, from whose figure ours is taken. 

i 



Pitheeia M(*la/>oco]Jitda.-—\\c’\ii very round, naked, and 
of a dull bliu'k colour ; its phshiognouiy reminding tho 'pe-- 
lator of an old negro. Tin* biui oftbc head directed for- 
wards; o)t*!s large and sunk, and the eye-brows rompost d 
ol strong bristles, Nose llai ; .separation of the nosini.s 
wide. No beard. Kars bare and veiy larire. Ihxiy covercil 
with yullowisb-hrowu, straight, long, and shining hair; but 
the breast, belly, and outsides of tho arms arc of a lighter 
hue. Hands black, lingers very long, nails tiallen('d. 'I’ml 
thick, about a sixth shorler than the body, and of the same 
tolour, except at the end, which Ls black. 



This 19 the Bimia Meldnocept^ef^kw^ 
hoidt auit Bohpland, e:lso 

/ 40 t CnaoulOp Chmuzo, u,nd siemuifio 
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travellers jiist nruiK'd roiisiderod it lo be very vure, and ottlv 
niei with -jra* iruliNi'linil, wUMi they saw in an Indian hiU 
at Sun Krunci'^vo Solaun; it ia well cUiscnbed a-* boinj; 
‘•nj.niL'- cou^encrs \vbat the of Burbary is, among 

llu' ioiig-iailed Macaques, 

/.or(f///?/,— Xbo ibrosltt which border the rivers Riu Negro 
and C’asMquiare. 

lhad, Hahits, d’*c.~-All kindit of fruit ai*i> acceptable lo 
the voracious Cacajm^ which i^ :a w'Oah, very inaeti\c,^niild' 
tenipeiod, and" timid' animal; It oven shrank' from some of 
tile small Sapajotis. It trembled. violeiilly at the sight of 
a crocodile or serpeiil. When about lo seize anything, it 
sfretolies forth its arms m the manner represenicd m the 
enf, but holds the object with ditlicully, on account'of the 
Icn^ili and slenderness of the tiiigers. It lives in tioops. 

Wo cannot quit this race of monkeys without hi)Uig bc- 
foii) the reader Tlumboldt’s graphic account of another 
Pifhedii Chirapotei^^ the Captichin of the Orin‘)ro, 
which is very like PUheoiti, SiUum, except ii\ colour, indeed 
Ml like, that nn uncoloured figm'oof the one unglii well 
'if’j ^ 0 lor that of the other. Pitfi^cia Chhopotes is brownish 
n d ; liic bciud is brown, arises below the ears, anil 

c<)\lms a part of the brtTast. The eyes are sunk and large; 
the lull, like lhal of P. Sutana,St is bushy; the claws are 


and gamed for lian, acemdinir lo l|w Cbri^itiao writer*.' the 
honour of knighthood from iho kii.g of Jerusalem, AtoawrV • 
but ihe Syrian foi-ccs wnc a«am coniiiullod tocvacumc thi 
country, anti U was not till Iho ihii-d oxiiedilion (DOS) that, 
the snbjhgation of Egipt was cmiiloied. SMrakoh o-uv 
became, with the nominal ^ank of vi/ir to the Faimiiic 
caliph, viceroy of the kingdntu for Nota-cd docu ; hut d\ing 
the same year, bequeathed his authority lo lii-, nephew, \vh,) 
eonlinued to govern Egypt, assisted bv the advice and ex- 
poiicnce of his father Ayub, who had be^jn luviied fioin 
J>jiua\cns to share Iho pros|,erilV of Ins son. The hiM oi ilu‘ 
Fatinilles, Adcd Lcdinniah, still bore the title of caliph uf 
Egyi'l: but even tins .'-hadow of sclnsmatie sovereignty was 
hatolul to the bigotry of Nooi-ed-deen ; and in bberllence to 
his orders, his lienienanl deposed Ihe Falimite dyndtity by a 
simple ordinance that the or public prayer^ tthould 
be read in I bo name of ihe Ahl)a.-%&ide caliph Mo.sladhfl und 
Adcd oppoi timely d\ing cloven- days after, this impprtuiit 
revoltUum wps elfoc’ted tx.D. 1171, ah. 5fi7) ‘ wulldul so 
much* (III ihc \\urds of Abulfcda) ‘as two gouts bulting at 
cHch Ollier.’ The oxliiiction of Ihc Faiimites left Sttlfth‘cd- 
doen virtually sovereign of Egypt ; and Ihongh in conipli- 
nneewilh the piudent counsels of his father ho continued to 
render every oxlernal mark of allegiance to Nooc-ed'deen, 


b<int except on the thumbs, } ]u) peitin.acion^ly e\adL'd all Ihe rciiiiisiiions for mditurv as- 

^ .ilumboldt says, that of all the monkeys of Amcnea. tlu? | sistance addressed to him hy his liege lord, who wus prepa- 
Uxpucfmi if the Onnucf) heais the greatest re.-oniblam-e m ! ring to cnfoive obedience by arms, when Salah-efl doon was 
leuturcti to man. ihts pyt?!!* have a mingled cxpiession ; spared Ibe odium of this ungrateful contest hv the deaih f*f 
ot melancholy and fei*ovhy, and the facial angle appears ■ Noor-ed deen, U7:’>, \.h. llis heir. Malek-al* 

nifich I^s than it Vetilly is, tn consciumnt^i- oC the chin being j Saleh Isma-1, a hoy eleven \ears old, \wis iii.ideqilafe to liio 
o.imcaled hy the long thick beard. Strong, active, and ‘ weight of einpiio: disputes .qiiTdily ani.se aioiiiig Ins ciiiir.s^ 
hcitc., it 1:1 ^cry iMUcuIt to tame, and when^ its angry pas- j and Sdlah-t'd-doen a\:iileil linnsidf ef ihe confusion to sioze 

J).iinn».cus, w1ji(‘Ii ho occupied Uiio|iposc(l ( 1 174) Kiiii"»a, 
Hamah, and other loun^ di‘peinlei)i o:, Daiua.scu.^ '‘hand ita 
idle; and wlien Mal(*k-al-Salch attempted to regain tluMo 
hy the aid of his cousin Scif-ed-deeii Ghazi, ufabck of Mosul, 
the cumbmed foices wcie routed in two great battles 
.'ind Saleh, besieged m Ab'ppo, was (urced to purchase peace 
by the cc'-sion of all Mmihern Syrid. Saluh-ed-dceu now 
assiiiijod the title of Siillaii and all Ibe prerogatives of esM- 
blislied iT/y ally, and extended Ijk doniiiijons bv the conf/ijosl 
I'u'i >us, and it [n Humboldt’s opinion that the method of of most of the petty sovereignties on llie fmnlieia of Syiiu 
'ti.nking aho\e doMU ib‘vl, Ills heen adopted from the im- ? and Mesopotamia. Tlu? Isniailis, oi A.^missiiis <d l.Aibaiion, 
p<jss;liilit\ of apidymg the lips to the water, in the ordmaiy ; wIjom; enu'-sanes had attemple«l his ble at the siege of 
Win, without wetliri'; tliebeaid. Aleppo, wore abso eluislised and leduce.*! lo sulunis^ion ; hut 

Tiii^ Species IS not gregarious; nor is the lualeofien found j in his first eiicuunler with the Fidiiks of Palest iiu* he .mis- 


i-n n^ aie louaed, it raises itself upon it.s hiniler extreinilie.s, 
and le.ips round the aggressor grinding its teeth. It diinks 
hot seblom ; when ii does .so, the draught is not taken 
hy apply ing the lips to the liquid, AS the other AmeniMU 
iii".ik( >s do, but tiuMvuter is lakcn up in the hollow of 
lb- !..i.id. andciiriied to tlio mouth, the luvul heing ine.hnod 
cii I be .‘dumider 4’he spectator wlio would see ibi.s aclion, 
'vi ieii pei’forineil with gienl deliborati'»n, must remain 
if ibe beard is wetted, the Capw.hin becomes 


in coiiijiany with llic leniale. Its hoarac and hollow ciy U 
.seidoiu heard. 

SVE AMMONIAC. [Ammonia.] 

NALA. [SWKDKN.] 

SAEA'CIA, a name applied to a genus of plants of the 
natuial family of Hippocvaieacew, wiiieh has been so ditfor- 
eiillv defined by dilferenl. botanists, that it &onictiines in* 
eludes species found in Asia, Alrica, Jind Aiiienea. At 
<ulu*r tunes the American species are referred to the genus 
J’onsLlla, and the African species lo the genus Calypso, and 
tlio.so of. India to the genus Johniu, the last named mi 
complimeul to Hr. John.a Danish missionary, who was one 
of the founders of Uto Botanic OardtMi at Tramjueb.ir, ami 
bent many new plants to Dr. Ro.xburgli. The whole are 
ibriued of specie.^ which have little beauty, but the fruit of 
botli the siiociesof. Johnia is eatable. 

SALAUlN. [»^,alau-isj>-Deii:n.] 

SALAH*ED*1)EEN , {Maieh-at-Nasser Salah-ed-dncu 
Abu^Ximihaffer Ymtify, better known to KuroiitiAii readers 
by the famous name of was burn a.u. U37 (a.h. 

111 tlmcastle of Tocrit on theTigris, of which hU faihor 
.Ayub, A Komd of the tribe of Ravendooz, was governor for 
the S^oukian sovereign of Persia, Ayub and his brother 
U*an^iforred ihem-selves to the bcrvico 
of Syria, hy whoso son, the famous suit an 
^otjREDmN], they were. to high nnh- 
l5l when Shirakoh (in 1163) was appointed 
Dopa.desigued, to reinstate the viaiir Shawer 
[riiuate command was entrusted io his 
. .. . . to the service was o\eiTuled 

by thg exproaa .iiig^date |4oor«ed'K]een, In 1166 he again 
ao^.ompdhU»d v.&bt#akoh into Egypt, whore his defence of 
' Ale/tandria. foiH^^o niunthk . Against the superior forens of 
Franks, of Palestiuu'^^tj^lishcd his military roputalion, 
,/ t"V V, ^ . ' ' - • • ' 

. ^ / CfilyrVijiwX' of 

. Wwlpi anlfnAlahaHMim Oi tmithefii’; biU itnat't (^mruKoh) be 

correctly of the tuner., 


tary 18^41^ 
gonoraibf 
lit Egypt,, it ^ 

nephew, ’•’V 


tamed a disastrous defeat near Hiimla Iroin Reginald do 
ChaVillon, Nuv. 1177, v.u. a7.b Tlu? femr next years were 
spent principally in Kj;vpt, the alFiurs of Syiia being eon- 
ducted by bis lieu liUKi ills ; but, in 1 InJ he f|uilte(l (.\ino for 
the best lime, and usumiiig his eneroiielimeiils on Uuj Icrn- 
loriesof the ulabcks, capluied in ^ucce^slon Kdeafea, Amida, 
Nisibiu, iswC. ; ami though uqmised heluro Moiissoul, suc- 
ceeded ( 1 ] ?:<.>) Ill possessing himself nf the long efAulcd city 
of Aleppo, hy (I coinciUiun with Amad-cd-ilecu Zeiiglii ll", 
w'ho had succeeded Malek-ahSaloh. From Venieii to Mount 
Taurus in Cilicin, and fiom Tripoli in Africa to the Tigris, 
the continuity of tin? rule of 8.ilali-(*^l-deeu was now inter- 
rupted only hv (he Latin kiiiKdem of Jerusalem ; and tht? 
violation by Reginald de Clialillon of a four years* truce, 
eoiicluded in 1 ls5, soon afforded a pretext for hosliliiios. 
In the Uiiiious battle of Hiitin, oi Tibc*ria‘» (Jnly 1 1K7, a.h. 
583), the Christians, betiayod hv the count of Tripoli, were 
utterly o\ertbrowu ; i'ne king, Gui de Lu.signan, wa.s token 
pn.soner, and rcceiwd by ibe victor with royal generosity; 
w'hile his partner in captivity, Reginald de Chalillou, v.a.'i 
deca[)iiaied, as a punishment for his perfidy, by the hand of 
Salah-cd'decn himself. All tho towns of the Fiank king- 
doni. Acre, B(Miont, Ascalon, now rii])ully fell beforo the 
arms of the suU.m ; and Ins trium\)h was crowned by ilie 
capline of Jeivisalem, whi'di surrendered after a siege of 
fourteen days (Oct. J, 11S7), after Inning been 88 yoais 
subject to the Franks. The two next years were principally 
employed in reducing ibo fragments of the Latin flommiun ; 
but 'Fyi-o was succe.'ss fully defended by Conrad of Moiitfeiraf, 
and ihe appeavanco of the third Ciusude (1188) enabled ilio 
Christians again to lake tbi' field; The two yertTs* siege of 
Aero (J189-9I) is mchiorciblo in the history of theC^■\I^ades. 
The kings of Franco and England, Philip Augustus and 
Richard Cajur-dc-Lion, animated, by their personal oxeviions 
the efforts of the bcsicgors while the Moslems, diiecled by 

* D’lterbclot (ort. Noureddm") ittcurr«ctly &(ato5 tlukt N^or-^ilHleea aotualiy 
auU roUuo«(l i»aUi'CU‘Utf«u, 
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fho ‘itj'OVe wjlU ^ujsl zeal for She relief uf tl»o in- 

ftlHretls : * never’ do ihe of Uibbon) ‘ AA the 
tlam« of enlhuHasiu l)uv*K,"iiU/^v»‘eer and more iles«ni(;ii\c 
ratjo;’ Acio was at fem'd lo eapilulaic, and ilie 

Criisiuler« aidVancm^ alung the roa^l, took Cjisaioa atidJatra, 
while A-^calon, after an ince.rb^rnt haille ot eleven days iln- 
ling tlu) march, was onlv kwvA In being disinnmled and 
rendiMod nutenaUe. 

hi iho spvmg of JJfJ2 bo^niihev were resumed ; and the 
.^■'fknks M by |ho lung of England, pemilrated lo within a 
bhort distance of Jei nsnii iu, wheie Salah od-dcon awaited 
tlniiij.aJtack : bet ilie dissensions of the ('rn^aders occa- 
si6)f)l«yl then* retivit; arid both s-ides, wearied hy the never- 
emhng h'rwggle, weiv not unwilling to listen to un ins of 
arcounrnxlLUiom 'I’luj Or^t cxtiaoiduiaiy }noposal of Rieluird, 
llntt Malolv-ul-Adiil Seif-ed deeh, liMihcr of Sulah-ed-deen, 
slmnld, after t-mhnuMng I’hr.snai.ily, marry las sister and 
hecome king of JcnisuUnn, though seriously emeri.nnod for 
a lime, wa^ ultimately ubandoned ; uiid Ihotlnce >(!ars' truce 
’iv'hic'h was concludod. Sept 1102, ^ ii. oi'S, left Jernsaicin to 
iho suUttii, while iho Chnstums wcie coi. firmed in posses- 
sion of Ihc coast from Jalfa to d'vve. Salah-ed-dceii sur- 
■N ived inijy.a few monll'S the (eimiiiidion of liie wm*. llis 
eoUtititttthm was broken h\ iluM'i»n''t:int toil to which he had 
tor many years, been siibjcr ie<l : and :i bilious fever wbudi liad 
si '/ed bini at. D .nniscus earned Inm off alter twelve da>V 
illne-!?, March •». \,i> 11W2, Midbr ‘in (Ahnllbda; not i7, 
as staled in the /fj’t dc I’rrifirr a.ii ayed o7 

lunar years, of wbitdi he had leigiieil uivoe than iweiily, 
reckoning horn the ilca'h of Noer cd decu. 

The popular lult s of Ibe ‘din juI .b.-p!a\\ d f-r a si in !ard, 
as an iimblein of departed rrtaho^, and wf ilsc eonal di-- 
iribution of aims among Modun^, C'lii eUi in'*, and 
are unnoticed h;, OiioiUil wntci*,. and aio piidiably 
licldioiis;. Tlio cliariu'ier of Sal ih ed dceii ba> been, like 


caeded in lenniting Damasous to his dominions ; but ten 
joars later his power -wa.; overllnown by the nniptiouof 
the Moguls fioiii PcMSiu; MaleU ubNas^cr submitted to 
tiieir Icaduv UnUigu khan, and was put lo death by bis or- 
ders (au*). lifiO, A.II, 6iS)> and with him ended the diieet 
line of Salah-ed-dcen. 

(Bo)iadin, Saladnti Vita ct lies Ooitrr;- Abnlfed.i; 
AbulFaraj ; Isfaliam : Vini-sttuf ; D'Heibolot ; Do Ciuignes ; 
Cibbon; Von IJammer, nf Ihe A,sA'ii'sins( : See.) 

SALAMANCA (SahmUim)/ -a city of Spam, and the 
capital of the province of tlmt name, is built iii the form of 
an amphubcatre on the batiks of the 'IVurmis, which waAbos 
I'jirt of ii.< walls. The numerouf; rnona-tic iMiddiiigs and fine 
old chuvebes give tins city so venerable an aspect, that ibe 
Spaniards of old culled it * Roma la ebua’ (luttlc Uonie). 
(Medina, Graihiezasde KsptVuh f. xevi.) TJie nevv cat-hcdial, 
licgun b> Juan Oil de llouiahon in 15 Id, but whicb was 
not rnn*^liod nil 1734, is a magnificent building, m a^ivlc 
I artly Gothic and partly Ituhan, and onnmented with e\- 
ijm*»iic ouk caivmgs and marblo sculptures. Ainongtho 
latter till! mot>l admired aie the Adoration of llu; S:ige>, 
which is phu‘od in bold relief over th« principal gate, and 
the Enliunco of Our Saviour into Jerusalem, over another 
gatij. The cathedral is 37iS feci in length and I-:! in 
width: the height at the navo is 130 feet. It conliiin.s '-uir.e 
good pictiirei by Bias do Navarrotc, rturnumed ‘El Mudu’ 
, tihe dumb), (laspar Bccorra, and .luan de .linnes. (. 

I tins is tin: old calbodiul. a very roiMUvkablo Gothic bmlclmg 
I of Ihc r2ih ccntiivv, containing many interesting muuu- 
|mcii!^. In one of Its cba| cU mass is still ?:iid accojdnvr 
to the Itluzarnbic iiliKil. fMrzARAB.] B\‘s;dos the above, 
! then* nre in Saiamiincfi IwcmIs five pyri'rii cburehcs, and 
^ ihiriv mon.istciie*, ol‘bv:>lh sc.nc.-, now shut up. During too 
‘middle ygc.i thi.'s lily acijuirod great eclcbiity by its uin- 
veiMiv, one of the "firjst in Kuropc. It was founded in 


that of his prcdcc.es.-vu N'or-ed dc^n, a favouulc llicnielor 
eulogy iimoriu' Ihc writiTs bntb. of the Ea>t end the West. 
Tile historian Alnillcda, w im was him-eU ilc'tendotl fjoin 
ij C(dloterul branch of Ibo Avubite I’amllv, end ibe eudbi 
Ibiliadin (who'-c, l>^>o^^^pby of In.^ sovereign ami froMid lias 
been rendenjid f.nnihar b> the idjlion of S'cbwllcn-.. Lev den, 

1 7.'} j), are scaled} luon* jaufuso ilian tlio Ghristim ebro- 
nicli'S of tin? Crn.sailes m llieir panogviu-s oii the valour, 
justice, and magnaninitty which shone i on-joc'uius inlljolifu 
and ticUuns of ibo snllan ol Kgvpl and Svna. lie. ingiu- ' 
titmle 1) Ibc iamily of Ins rail} bcn<*laclor No.»r-ed-dceii, | 
and the ins.itiabb* amhiiiou wbiclilctlitim to despoil ^o innnv 
minor princes ol’ his own laiih, aio rnniotban atom d tor 
in the eves of the Oiicniuls by bis cxjdnits in the holy war 
against ihc Fiimk iiivadeisof J\»b’stiiic, and hy the ligid 
justice winch ho adimnistcrcd inipailtall) to the meanest 
sutiplianl for lediess; and lii> iie-rous luuiianily lo the 
boiplcs:> multitude of captives wliieh tell into hw bands at 
ihecapiuroof diTUsabun tua\ be favourably cuntrasied with 
ttie masincie ol the garrison (if iVcie. after Ibe capitubujon, 
by the orders, of Caj'Ui-de- laou. Tiie supremacy of Li-i 
power and \ iHi.es was rceognised by llie voluntar} honiag** 
of Ciiutemporavy j»; iuces ; and AbnlfeMla i dates thin on (.no 
()i‘cas:oii he, stirrup WHS laid b} iviis.sar-.SliuIi, a iSdjookiau 
prince of Anatolia, wlhle Ala-cd-dceii, aialick of Mou?>soul, 
of the race of Zcngbi, ariaiiged iiis robes utuu* he bud 
mounted, llis zoul for the improvement of Ins tciTitunes 
W’tm attested by ibe ereejion of mimerou.s fountains and 
ciiravLinscius, p?Articul;vily on tbo Kunl to Mecca; and the 
nuuiemuj* iiublic buddings with which he decorated |iis 
tjrst an^T-faVOnrito mdm of Egypb liiough attiibuled in the 
lap.se of year?, from the snniUiniy of iiani<\ to the piifnuvdi j 
,Tost^ph (Yusef), still remain as moimmcids of his splendor. 
At the death of Sulah-ed-decu, liU vast doiinniuns were 
figttia divided: tho Ihrec eldest of Ins .sixteen sous received 
the' kingdoms of Egypt, Damascus, and Altpjjo, while the 
others vvere provided wiifi appanagc-s under llio siizenuiilt 
of their bfbt hers ; but discord siitvdily tuecceded, and the 
dominiotu q 1! this first-named bianclios were eventually 
scik,.jd by their uuf:]e,Seif-ed-dep4i (tho Saphiidin of Chris- 
tian writers), vvhosfi ..sciii Mnlek-al-Kamel was married lo 
llie only clftOghler of Salah'cd-dia»n, Thy branch of Aleppo 
maintained itself longer;' and on tlie oxiinction of the 
Aviibitcs desi;cJlded frotti Sbif-ed-deen in Egypt and Da- 
UUI.-.CU. 1 , by this ir^v^U of the Babarite Mamelvikes (a.ii- 
D250, a,h. (i48). the sultan of Aleppo, a great- 

grandson of Sidah-ed-doeo,.and beaHpg> Ijhe bis khcestprs, 
the titles, of Malekril-Nassdy Sala’h-t^d'-deen Yuwf, «uc- 


A.p. 1200 by Alfonso JX. of Lecn. and afienvnrdw, in 123's 
e\l4*n(li;d by Alfonso X., .surluimcd * El Sabio' (the Iciirnt'd), 

?• 1 celebiatcd for tho prog/ei > win. b ij.-!i(>,;omy mad.' nii'ki 
Ins aic-pices who nicorpoiated with u that of Bjil^'iicia. I’ 
.s>on rose into impoHaio'o, and its profess-u . bi'cann: ee-.- 
I'cnl iTi Europo* !)\ tbcii ae(|iiaiiila!!('e with the aVia'’i.);i 
wiittis on loeduMiie nod plnloM>])l)y, a"d slirongh tbnn \>i!li 
the wiilingN of the Gieck.s It lomaiiicd however sl-il'-' i- 
ary during tin- lOlli ccutiii) ; and \vb;l-l •^ound K’len, e was 
si»reading ibrongboul the rest of Kur«ipe, very little was 
taught ihcio except medicine and dogmatic. llie('!egv 'I’be 
iiumb“r of students, which in llio l(»tb conlury amotinle'd 
lo SOUt), IS now leiliif-i'd to about l.HiO. The utuveii-ii} 
boilfliugs consistof two divisioriii, scpur-aicd by a vvidvsticel. 
Thoie au: Iwcnty-five piivate colleges iitlixclu'd to it, be ub's 
f(?ur ‘collegicis niayoros’ fsiipoiior tollcge."), so cjllc'l lioin 
tlieir being de-%.gncd for the eluldr(‘n of iLe nobihty. A monrr 
ibcse the ('olcgio del Arzobispo and the Colegio dd Rcy, 
winch latter is a foundation of iMiilip II., dcscivo particular 
notice foi tliLir sr/e and architecture. The Jesuits had like- 
wise a collcgo, built lU Kill: but since then* expulsiuo in 
I70N It has lioeu divided, and tho southern side i.s appio- 
pnalcd lo lliu \i>ii of tlm liish sfi.dciH>, 
llio city is badly built, wnh narrovv, crooked, and dnty 
«li*(!oJs. It has iKnvever »oiuu liue i fiunio< with ovnamental 
fountams. The pnnci)mls(puiru tVlaza Mayor), which is ui 
the centre of the city, is a (juudrangle surrounded by an 
ariTidc, eml>cnishcd with marblu mcdtdlions, represent inij 
sevei.ll Spanish horoeft, and all the ktngs td' Cunt lie aim . 
Leon, down to Charles 111., uijdcT whose reign the s^juarc 
Was buiU. Salamanca KufTered greatlv dujing the Peinn- 
suliir war, having busfained soveml bieges, during which 
.some of tin.' finest moimstic buil.dinKi^wcie either comjilctely , 
de.siroyed or riddled with .cun nob- shot. Among thotbidhl- • 
ings wliich suIFored is tlie CaimcHte : convent, 
lIuiTora. the architect who made jlm de&ign^ for the ' 

iral, Wc'^t of SalaiiittirTCa un ongagemeni took 
•22nd, 18 J 2) be.tw‘een lbG British under Wriiujjghili 
French uud«!r MarmoiiL ^The Fi-pnch had ttbandoned lha, 
place on the first alltiiel^ by ^he allies ;but.Ma.r«iJoVit, having , 
received i*einfii):ccmenta; advanced against', ilio British line/, 
und, after varioiM rnovtoema, the battle plt*G9 i.u/h(!i - 


wa^>'$ofeated ^Jtflb'htont bimsojf.wfas Vo^- 
severely that General, obUg«iJ:Ao|ak<ft 

the command. - : ^ . 
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(Jiifliir tlio Ru!ii;nis .S.'ilfirnrnioa was A inaniripiuift of tho 
piovififo of Lii'.itiinia. If was fh<J tenth inilitaiy station 
hotui'oii .S<iia Moridaoii tht.- road (mIK il /Vi/ 

niosi ni wliiL-h remains to ilio day in oxnillrnt, pro* 

.lii'iM. A j.oiUoii of Ih't R"man w^ll wlnoh founnly 
>anouiiih'(l llui oiiy Is liUt'v ii.o suviulinf*, aS well as a oolos- 
.-.il hull and several stones willi inscriptions. The spitmlid 
hildi-o on the Toi’ino-i, 500 teet long, and resting on ‘J? 
irlns. IS also aitrihntod to Trajan. The population of 
Salatnancii compiiled ul ‘JO.OOU. Ithas little or no irado : 

N hit.. 5^ 13' \V. lor.rr. 

S^VLAftlANCA. Status.] 

S A DI’.R. [SAi-AMANnain.!!:.] 

SAt,AM V'NDUID.K. a faunly. of llalraehians. The 
goiK'ial aiMiigiMurnt of llio Sitlatnandors mil ho found in 
I ho arfn-le RkrriLKs. The genera eonipiehondod vindei* 
the fiipily hv Mr. IL*Il am yV//oA/, J-aur. (the (irdinavy or 
vv,irt> Newts),. and Roll (llio smooth Newtsi: 

1 ) 11 ' iL must ho Tenuiiihricd that Mr. Ih-ll tieuLs only of the 
heloiigim; to tiieso islands. 

'l\chui]i {('lassificiUi<)ff J'V lidfrac/itei') mixko^ tlie Suhf- 
ii!f,ri(h Dh-e {•oii-.-st of ihe follownu^ divrsioms and genera: — 
J^leuiodch .s, \!/. lleUrodt h^s, AValll. ; Braihjbatnst Tsch. ; 


Sahunandra^, vl/. Liito. j P'^f^fido^niatnufidrUf 

Tsoll.; Tsoh. ; ()nt/rbod.ir:ti//i,», Tseh.; /V.^- 

fftndnn, T^vh. : ^yZ/.uiV .corner. 'f * 40 ( 1 . : f 7 'f/V/>wA\T&cli ; Sd- 
hvmirinm. Kit/. : ‘•Tnumo^ : v./. C’.> .//'itW/. Bi.usp.; 

Ih'iitidiudyhiDn, 'J’hch. : 'I'vv h. • • 

P’^rudolrihw/i'i-yM.: Trifnt}, Lain-.; A'//-7/o?*//7*o/iAch : - 
'l'rUonid*‘s: viz. Mrf^alnlmtrifrtm>!, Ts^du (Sn bfdtftin, Ro- 
na'p.): Andr7a\' (fissil), T-eli. ; MvfioiJurin, Had. -Pio- 
toidiv; Yi/, Fltr&fon, W.igl. (Axolofl); Ampfna.t:,i, (lard ; 
Atfl/iobra/ic/iu\\ Had.; Uypochio/t, Merr. (Prolong); and 
Siren: 

Tin* Ihinco of (‘anino, in huf ‘ Atnphihia Eur'-.'-piv.a ad 
Sjslenia Nostrum Veiiehialonim ordimita,’ which gisos \i 
valuable airangenu ut of the Kiimpean reptiles, makes his 
fannl) Sahuinvidnibi* coi:'*!-.! of die following subfhhiilics 
and giMiera ; — siibrnni. Pieuiodt lioa : gi-neia. Pieurodefeif; 
fh'odifluifrs, SiihOiin. Sahiina'idriiia: genera, Seiranota: 
Sdlinnandra : (j^.ofrilnu; hj/pn}Ctn:i ; Triton^ The /V(>fe//.v 

IS pLuod ill hib family Sireuidre., and ^yubfannly Hypo- 
ch(lh,)inta 

‘fhe following an aiigi'Tnmt of the has hist 

been piihii.'.hcd (is iijbv MAT. Du men I and Hihron, in tneir 
clahoiale Krj rtnto^ie y^hiende 


[/»'•//)/, varied in form ; &kin naked ; most Ac.'|iieutly M ilhout either earapace or sealcs. 

'JJead, wilii Ino oeeipilal eoudiles, not emritd upon u iiariowi'i ncelt. 

Minahlo, regauU thciv pieseive,t\ their iiiiiuhcr, then- pvo’poititiu— toes most frequeiilly 
(ihanalers ( ml bout claws. 

\Stcr7iuni, irivjsi fref(ueully disliiicl, never united to the ribs, whudi are slmrl or iinll. 

lA/zt/e ori.'-//7/v not piojccling ; eggs with soft luvt ealeaieoiii. ‘•heii.-: yiUiug subject 

I to inel-uncjiplio.*ji.*; 
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I). Salatnamlridea. 


TukivI vroDEiU’S; with hranehue 


J Null . . . , r. Amnldumides. 

) Visible and poi^inleUl B. Viot^ndes. 


Uiifi SNiz enoN OF this Salamandrid-tc, 

Sh-rlrton -riie .skull of the teirestrial salamander (Lzi- 
t't'i ffi Stnauumdra, I.. 11111 . : Sa/utnandru trrresh is^ Aldr. and 
is well /ie^enbed by C'uviei* as heing nearly e\ Iindrieal, 
widened in front m eider lo form the heimeiicular face, and 
In bind for di? l.ao crucial branches u-^enihliug ihosi* of the 
fro;.’/,, and couni'uing liie mternal ears. Rut though die 
ei'inpo'idoo of ilie head resembles that of die frog^ in the 
b.iek and under jjurls, il dilTcrs remark ably in other parks: 
ilk-re .s no giidlnie, hone (os en ceiriiuro), and tlie'onlv rc» 
piC”' ntation of dm eiiimoid bone appears in a menibraiiou.s 

Above, tl'.ecraniiini is divided nearly equally between (he 
(wo frontal and Ihe tVAi pavietal bones. The anterior piul 
of the limilal hones is art ieulatcd forward.-i witli the bones 
of iho no'.e; amb laloially, with the anterior fiontal boni's. 
The apophj.ses n-ang from (he intermaxillary bones arm erj 
largo, v^hl<'il places llie external osseous nostiiis very lar 
Jipaii. 'I'ln; nasal bono is placed on die upper part of each 
of tlnun, hcUve.ou the intevinaxillary, the fionlab thoauteiTor 
fruHtid, and dm riuuiilary hone.s. The anterior front?il hone 
ciccapics the duRik in from of the anterior angle ul the 
0lhij®]tir docsi riotikscend into lliC cavity, the aiiUTior wail | 
of IS simply membranous. Cuvier believed that he 

saw livery small lacliryiiuil Imneat the external angle of the 
unlorioi; frontal bone. The denial pai’tof the upper maxillary 
hone is earned ba^]i.w aids a.s usual, hut without (‘orming a junc- 
tion with (31 (her tim ptei^go'id or jugal hones. Cuvier found 
only two 60c*]>haH)bnos, as m the olherbatvachians, and each 
of t hem wnik inffhiaiel y united with a part analogous to the o.v . 
pefrfisiim (rtHdier). A great round hole servos for the entry 
to (he vestibule, and consequoiUly to \\\g feneatra oi:aijts. 
Jn tUp.div’ing aiiimiil it id closed by a carulagiuous plate. 
w;<TTli!^iu anyHcunwid entirely hidden under thb muscles. 
“To tills boni?, winch' (K‘cvi pics the place of both the occipital, 


[ lateral, and ]>olniu.s horns, :ir(" nffaehed llirei-, du’ lower 1 1 
u’liieh (die pleiV 4 "(d), wilh ii> (iniuodiir rimiro, biings (o 
j the mind oI ihi‘ i»h'.ei\i‘i dw* tlii\e branehe-i of wlueli it is 
I foiiiK'd lu tlw' bug., lls -iiileiior aiigle, us h.u been stall'd, 
j does iiol, iu*aeh llie m'i\illary hone, and is only connected to 
It by a 1 e/.e.iKMit ; iieiie.i'r iluv'-, tie; interiud auglc reach the 
.'-jiliLUoYd biiiie: the exhun.il angle exists iindei die sceojid 
uf the ihiee bmie^ lieni nulieed. vi/. tlie mlermcihalo hone, 
diat to which belongs die hu ul f-i- the ai ■Toidalion of the 
)aw\ Tlii.- litOU', Cu\icr reiii.iiU'', \ery djlli^wdt (o di due ; 
and he fnrdk'i- ‘-.iVi th.d he .shall peiliiips he eon.sideied 
* \cry luedi if lie names ii llio jugal hi»iie. foi.'far fiorii heii'g 
phued ]hu'/Mu!:ill_\, and going foiw udsJo joiii tin: maxillary, 
it bes ti.uk.M .V, Iv on \!ie j'O'U ia*i.' holder of the plei\gind 
hone, ncverilu'h - d.iere 1 - a ligament whn-h umies it to 
Ihe posterior pond of 1 he muxiil iry bone. The third and 
uppi^r of then; bones lies (ipon the preceding, and in dm 
same, d.reelion ; it oidong and (hit, and is airacbed bv ils 
itilereal extiemii) upon thi hiioial oceipiml bone, wilhouf 
roaehing to tin* pai leial. SiippuMiig th'.} jugai bone to be 
well named, Th;*.- vvoiibl bo the t\inpuiiic bone; and, in fuel, 
if the little ]daU?wbieb coveis the fen^'^fra orults had a 
handle tinaiichi:), il Would pav-i beir.ii 1 l'u‘ houo of whieli 
we ^Ji 0 ak, as in (lie frogs it pu'.ses behind the tympniic 
bone. 

Below Thore is only a single sphcruiVd bone, which is ob- 
long. Tw'O large triangular loiiea, which are inanitei'lly 
uiiulognes to (hose ivanied by CuMer in the frogs, 

form ihe llouring of lim noslnls below, and j^ive oft’ each a 
slender iJpopbysi.s, whndi (i\tend.s backwards under the 
spheiioV 1 jiaiMllel to ifa correspondoht. If is to dic.so bnnos 
iSntl to then* apojdivsos that Rjo two longitudinal rows of the 
palatal teeth of the Salamanders adhere. Retvveen the 
anterior part of those bum's, behind the inter maxilla lies, j.s 
a largojoval space, which is filled by the membrane of Iho 
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]:alate oiily ; tlu-ir postcviin' and dontuvy apopliVMS rxtonds 
jHiiirly as far backwards as tlu; sphonuVd InnK*. Pciliaps» 
ol>!S<;iYes f'uvier, it is divided, at cerluiii periods nilo two 
l>> asuMiro» and a palatine hone may then ho dl^tln^l^^hed, 
hilt he had noi heeii ahle to perceive one. There is in tlie 
orhir, at ils anlorioi wall, u ^reat ineuihraiions.'jp*icc* between 
the ina\i!lar> hone, iho anicnii fionial, and ihexomer; 
and It ij, at the holbnn of iln^ space, and in a noldi of the 
\onicr, that the inlernid is pioiced on each side. 

The hoitoni of llie orbH.on the side of the rraniiiin, hotweeii 
the fiontal and parietal hones on one side and the voinor 
and Ssphcno'idal hones on the other, is ocmpicd hy an nhltintr 
bone in whicli tl.c opijr hole is ph.rcod,aiid wlindi can oiiU 
answer to theoihiial wing of the sphonoYJal bone. It is 
this part winch is nienihranous ni the frogs, ;ind has no 
cxisItMice in the •‘orpciils, m winch the paiicial and fiontal 
hones each supply It hy halves: here it is elevated to the 
slate of a pavlicular hone. The two occipiuil eond) It's are 
very iniicli separated fioin eacli oilier, and jd.icerl at the two 
sides of the oe(M]jilal liol'o. 

Thocranmin nf the European aquatic Salain.uuh r^. dillers 
in general from that of the teiicsiiial m having theoniin* 
head more ohlong, iheeMcMiial iiO'tiils inoie approximated, 
the rtjiace hetweon tlio vomers -i siinide .-in.dl lode, tlie pte- 
rygoid hone :i uiero plate, wide behind and \)oinled hclore, 
iie. They also cliHer aiming ihem-^clves hy <iitneienlly 
marked traits. Thus the Tnlon fiC.v//c/-f has a small hole 
on tlio front of the uiuizle, helweeii the hoiu's of tlie nose; 
and ul the fionial, a post oihual pointed ]uoee‘..-s veiy well 
marked, and diiecled hackwanU. Tlie hole becomes a little 
.sill in TritdJi Aljostna, niwhitdi ihc muzzle is shorter, and 
the post-m hital apo})Jijsis smaller and more tMiisVeise. In 
the Triton cnatatuK the post-oibitnl apophysis is hut Iiitle 
nuiiktnl, and the singulailyrugo.se anlc'rior rctiion <1!* the 
eraimim has hut a simple pit m hen of a Iiolix In TrUoncs 
pvjirtatnfi ixxmX palmnhi-s' X\\i' t'o.st-oibjlal fquqdiv si.-, is i veil 
longer than it is ni Tintmi Gr^nn'i, and on the front of tlie 
rranimn are two slightly ))rojccli ng lines, which unite tor- 
waids in the shape of a Y In tlic (lieat Saiamaiider of llie 
Allegluiiiios, tile IJvtUif'ml'r 0^ llu; AiueiicAiis (.l/c/zo; 

the piiiici]}al fiuiilal and anlcrior hones are 
nairowcraiid inoie eloiigaled. Tlielii.sl peiielrale pointedly 
backwards hciwecn ilie ]iaiietal boiie.s : tbi waid-. tin*}' extemi 
to lilt; external apeituie of the no'^tiiN. 'J’iie nasal boiuai 
touch eio‘h o‘h\‘r hc.lweeii them, and arc ) laced helweeii the 
frontal hones, the intei iuaxiUar»e^, and tlie tines of the 
nostnU- Tlie orhiial wings are hut little elevated, pieiecd 
with VL*rv small optie hole.s, and leaving hetwem them and 
llie ossa prtrasu a meinhiatioiis s])iice. 'fhe oaac/ petrosa 
are veiy <li.slinef from ibe lateral occipiial bones, and are 
entirely scpaialcd fi-oii them hy a cartilage, in wineli the 
fenestra oraJit is t»iereed. The ptervgoiil Imiics are vi*ry 
vvido, and aie ariieii kited 1)\ om* {»f ilieir s-cies to losuly the 
vvliiile of the external hordei of the spin noi'dal h«)ne, which 
lutt i.s very much llafteiied and very wide: the iwo vumers 
carry their teeth not longitudinaliv, hut tiMnsveiNoly, on 
lluur anterior holder, and paiallel to tin* intci maxdlary and 
maxillary toorl). Cuvier rcmarlis furl her that the head of 
the lujualic Salamainlers in tiie laiva .stalo oilers dideicnri j. 
winch rloscrve to he lu-ttor studied than lie luul hecn 
enabled to do in Ibe iniiUt of so many oeciqialions. lluis, 
lie oh'.erves. tlie bones vvhicli be lias named vomers are les-s 
ilxod at the base 'it the nuslni.s; and instead of a single row 
of teeth, they have their wlvdc surfaee fnniishod with them, 
an ob'^eivation of Signur I’lisconi winch Cuvier vcrilicd 
Tlie ascending apiqiliyscs of llu- mlerin.ixiUaiiv'.s are longer 
and narrower, tin* maxiilaiy hones are less di-veloped, fi,c., 
eireiimslances all of winch are found in tlie Arolotl, and of 
which traces are to he seen even in the Siren. The Sala- 
iiianders liave a triie doni.al lower jaw, funning a sympliVsis 
with its congener, and carrying teeth nearly a» in the gene- 
rality of lizards, Thi' rest i.s composed, in the ordinal} adult 
Salamanders, of a single ]iiece, whieli doubles the preceding 
at the posterior half of its internal surfiice, forms a eoroiioid 
er(‘St, a proininencie backwards, and carries the articular 
liiberclo, wlucli is iiUjinatjely soldeied to it. In the Ch'cat 
American Sakiinander this second bone is itstdf divided 
into two portions, viz* a coronoVd and an articular portion- 
t Ofisemens fossi les. ) 

I'oife-isor Owen, in. his elaborate and excellent ‘Odonto- 
prupliy,' has a most interesting chapter on the Teeth of 
liiitrarJiinns. Ho rernjirks that the variations which the 
dental b>stem pveaeiils in the Batraohian order of Ueptiles 


are nioro conspicuous in the numhi'i*, siiuatiun, and slruc- 
ture of the leelh, tlian in their form or mnde of aiUiclimcnt. 
Certain Ihitrachiaiis, ho observes, are edeiiUilous, tlie genus 
llyhiplesia the Irec-fiogs, lor example, and tlio lhi~ 

JonuiiP^ or Toud family, with the exception ol some spc' ies 
of Homhinutar. The teOth wlieii tuc^ont, are descubed by 
inin as generally niuueious, smnp’.e, of bUiall and cqu il size, 
and close set, either in a single row or aggregated, like the 
teeth of a rasp, and he points unt a cliaractei islic condition 
of the dental syblein in r:slu“i, miniely, llie ahsimce of tooth 
on the superior maxiliary hone, as being coniniueil in tlmse 
genera of ptMennihriiiehiale Biiti iiehians which stand lowest 
in till! clu'.s ot Ileptdes ; not only iho sinierior maxiUury 
teeth, hii! tin* hmics tlieruselvi*s are ab.^eiit, lie ohsorvi s. m 
Stren, Menuhranehiis, and Protean. In tlu* Siren, ho 
describes tlio lower nuirgin of the intennaxillai y honis, and 
the sloping anterior and upper margin of tlm lower jaw 
as trenchant, and each eiicasi'd in a ‘-heath of firm, albu- 
minous, iniriiil*-*!}' lllirmis tissue, liarder tbtiii horn. 'I’lie 
hones thus aimed slide upon each other, he tells iis, liho 
the blades of a pair of (.mvud scissors, wlicii the mouth is 
closed, and aio well adapted for dividing tlio bodirsuf jiuall 
fish, aquatic larvie, worms, kc. Tho homy suhstitule lor 
tooth in the lower Jaw' ia .supportod hy tiio ht-ny element 
corresponding with the protnaiidihular of the lepidjsiren. 
[l^tDTOPri Ki s ] A second bony piece apphed to the inner 
siivlaco of tho branch of tlio jaw (ivpie-eiihng lln* ^plental 
or opciTul.n elemenr in the jaw of the cioeoilde) is beset 
with uumortuis luuiulo pointed locili. set in suorl uhhqiio 
row.s. and diiecied obliquely backwards. Tin* palatal sur- 
face of the mouth is dosenhed as presenting on each side 
two thil, thin, and nioih’ratoly broad horn ti.nnmg an ap* 
pareiilly single, oblique, oval plate, which i oiivoiges to meet 
its follow at liic auteiior jiart of the j aUitc, .su as conj'oiilly 
to consliluto a broad r.isp like suifaco in the form of a 
chevii/n. The Ihofc^Jsor ic-gards the anteiior l-mg pl.iie on 
each feide as the lopro.'-iuilaiivc of tin* div irled voin'M , and 
it supports six or seven ohliqiio iowls of small pemted n Ho 
veiiod teeth; the ‘•mailer posterior plate, whuli lu* iIi.mKs 
may probably be ibe hoinologiie of ibe pieivgoul, is ’ms-cI 
with four rows of similar teeth; and llni*- we have Knur 
eleven rows on each side of the chevron of the p.ilate. 'fhe 
greatest number of deiiticks (It or l‘A is in llu* middle 
rows; ill tlie anleiiiU' and po-terior row-^ they aio tcwi r, all 
uio of similar size and lorrn, corresponding with tlioM* of 
the lower jaw oppi^ed to them. ‘The condition id tho 
dental sybieiu in this, the lowest of the eda-'^i of icpiiles/ 
says Mr. Owen, ‘ i.s not witiiout interest, nidepcmlcnily 
of lliu absence of the superior luaxilhirv IccmIi, and of 
the presence of the palatal ami inferior ma\illar\ “ dnits 
eii earde,'* If, for example, the dense shcatliof the iieii- 
chanl anterior parts ol the upper and lower jaw'i luul 
been completely calcified and converted into Ijuid deiitmc, 
the correspondence helweeii the siien and il'.e h'pid.jNiii n 
would have ht'cn veiy sinking m this pail ol' their sti m:- 
lure; hut the ma\illarv shi'-ath.s of the suen hoiug iom- 
posed of horn, and being moreover easily detaelied lioui 
the subjacent hones, niucdi more ehjsely te^cmble the 
deeiduoiH mandible.s of the tadpoles of llie liiglier Ea- 
Irachians.* ( Part ii., pp. If<8. ) 

In the Axolotl also Ih-ofes'or Owen notices the iehihyie 
cliaraetci* of the rasp-like loelh aggivguied in numcious 
rows upon the palatal region of the mouth, and iip.m the 
splenial or ojiercul-ir eleini iit of the lower jaw; hut iierc, 
he observes, the superior mjixillury hones are devciopot], and 
suppoil teeth. Tile preuiaiidihular and the inlcrmaxillary 
hones, he adds, instead of presenting the larval condiiKm of 
tho horny sheath, have then* ulvcolur holder nriiied with a 
single row of small, eijual. fine, and sharp pointed ilenticles^ 
vvhicli are eon imued above along the maxiUanes; thus, he 
observes, establishing the eonimeiicomeiit of the ovdlJiJary 
balrachian condition of the m nginal Teeth pf the bji^l 
cavity. As m the siren, tho doutigerous bones of the 
pulaU; consist of two plates on each sale ; the anterior pair, 
or vomers, converge and meet at tlieir anterior extriJiuities, 
and the minute denticles which they support are arrangeil 
quiiicuncially ; the posterior pair of bonoe continued back- 
wards, according to the usual di>posiiioii of the ptcry- 
guids, ahiil against tho tympanic or quadrate bom s ; and 
the denticles arc confined to the anterior part of their oral 
surface, reaembling, in their arrangement and anchylosed 
attachment, those of the palatal series, of which th^are 
the posterior termination, 
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TIiiMilHMior iiKwillaiies un<l tln:ir locih av«, it appciirs, [ jrroiip, in wlnoli all o\lci-iial tri\a; nl' tlui Iji.un'lnal appa- 
jii J//7/o/>//w/c//WA‘[Nf;cTijH!Js]; but P^o^^•s^o^OwL»!l ratus is lost, ihot ilm lunli; i.il natnn; of siu-h a (liv!M,,)u of 
obsrnos, Ihcit in Him finni ;m JuUancc'to a higher t}X)c of llie order is evnlcnl, and ^fn)[lC' naliiraiMts have even Ik -. i- 
<!onlition lb pcivuplibUj by the,arraiigetneut of the teeth in laied whellivi* tosvpuiKle, m'!K‘i';rnUy, tho Iasi of tho pvion- 
a ,-ni'.Jv row boili upon tlu' root' uud at the margins of the iiibranohuins from the bplvK*^ Sirl.i/iltm ^i^auira, uiiU 
iiKmih. The lUtermaMlhiry hones are pioducetl baekwarils, which the of the dontal sn teni inlholiK^l.L-r 

and the single row of small pointed teeth wliich they sup- division of the Ihitraehians is lu re v«m,!u:, lead. As lo- 
port IS oppoMal to a siri.ilar series upon the premandihuUu* gards the te«‘,tli, llu' diireroiiee hot^tTn aqnaii * 

hones h('low. The palatal teeth form a single row on each .salamander of the Yolranu* inouiilinns of Jap in ami ihat of 
of the broad bones which correspond with those descidh‘d the AHeghanu"; i.sVLny slight, and merely specilic* thef-.im, 
bv CuMer as the di\ ided \omer in the higlu r lhatruvhians, dMuosition. and altachment of llie teeth are the : o-ic in 


and extend backwards upon the pterygoids, wdneh suppoi I 
a fevi teeth. • 

riio three nreeeding genera arc peronnihiaiuhiate, and 
tho'igh the ooTEi's, like them, aKva).s retains its ex* 
to, -nal gills, I'lofi ssor Owen rcinarks that it oIVois a fur- 
ther advance to the dentition of the hiiihcr Ikitrarhians. 
and to that of the .bnphiuma espeeiidly. Kaeh inter- 
n.axilljr} hone eari.es mi its alveolar bolder a low of eight 
or Ten ininnte, fine, .sharp pointed teeth, and each premaii' 
ihhulai h.^ne, is aimed with a greater niimher of simil.ir hut. 
larger Lcclh, airaugod also in single sims. The juilaiine 
lw.nv4 (two vomers of Covut) support a low* of iiMiiicl**^, 
similar to the iiiti i maxillnry me scLiitie senes and \.'aral!el 
\\illi them; hut Mr Owen points out that tin* ImriK of 
the palatal d*-Mtal cresreiil aie eonlinuovl miuh l.iither 
oaek, teMumalJiig, as in Meiiohranchus. on the anterior 
Jiuitof the pteiigoid bones. 1’wenty-f.Jiir teeth are con- 
tained ih each half of the * eiescenlic or '‘l*c\iuu shaped 
si'Mii'b,’ as tlie airangemcnt appropi lately design. ited hy 
ilu* I'lof .ssor, wlm adds tliiil the superior maxillary buiu's 
aie ivjire ‘eiited in tins foim l>y mere caitilaginous rndi- 

mcnls. 

rjules'>or Owen next notices the A>Tmie.MA, which, he 
oli'i VM'K, liUo ihc Pvoteu-, presents the batiacliian disp<»s5- 
ii.'ii of tliciv'cil] in a ''ingb. close-'-et, horics along the alveo 
j.ir o>M-.lei of Ij-'lli U 4 «;H‘r and lower jaw> ‘ Tlie uppei 
M i.' lie ob.s<‘rN(‘s, ‘extends along well developed ni.ixil- 
i-ii • iind j nil. 1 max ilia I*} hoiio.^^, .lud in tlie extent of the 
nl.^\lP’■‘;^ and ] al.'i il ‘'Cries, espinnally in A'.ifihmntn fri'I'a'- 
/e/Vo'Miu' ludKationofa tiighU inteicstnui ehaiaeter in »o- 
g'liil to iho idiinilies of an exiinot lace of gigantic liatia- 
drain wiih bieouean' \dlebi£,Tj m disccrmblin [S.udM.v.x- 
.)K'-n)ns '] 

In till! Amphlnin-i tiie palatal tedh rnn in :i single eloso- 
’Ct i"\v along the lateral nuirgiiisvd* llu: vomer, r-jimnig an 
tcu;'.‘ angle :iL its anterior poilion, whence the series is eX- 
l(’nd*‘fl hackwaids on iiilher .side iieaily longitiuljiially. and 
pai.'i' ] sviili the maxillary teeth. ‘All the teeth ini' comeal, 
pointed, shglilK curved backwards and inwards; their 
i)« irils glisten with n }ellow' moiallic lu.sire,' wlunice l>r. 
Mitchcir.s name Chmsod'mUt. Tlie number of teeth m 
A'uiifnmna iimi/is i-, Professor Owen informs us, coU'-ider- 
aid} less than ni Aiuf hiunni Indactijlum. 

We now appio.'udi a most intercbtiiig part of (ho intpiiry 
illie |i afivo ot a fo-sil that ha.s made some ranse in ihc 
world, but whieh is now justly degraded to its proper plaec 
in tile scale of anmral.i, and is not a whit less iiitereTlmg 
for such degradation. ‘ The Menopome exhihits,’ says I’lo- 
fc-^bor Owen, ‘ the .same e.ssenliidly batrachian conditwui ot the 
teeth as the Arnphiume ; hut in their di.'position, and in llie 
(Irsposiliou and form of the vomer, it makes a near approach 
to iho cadueibninchiatc group, aud allies itself mo^l closely 
with the gigantic newt of Japan lh)ua)>.), and 

With that ontially gigarilie oxiiucl species of Newt so noted 
in paljeoutology as llie IJomo diluvii /e^f//.sofStdicuc.li:jer. In 
the porMstene'e of the hrauehial ajicriiirc’*, and the more 
complex structure of the os hydides, the Meiiopomc how- 
ever manifests its generic dMliiicrne.ss from the Sioholdtia. 
The single closo-set series of small, ei|ual, conicab and 
si recur vtid Icolh do.se n bos a scMuici rede on both the 
upper and lower jaws: the low of sittnlur but smaller teeth 
on the anterior expanded border of the divided vomer runs 
parallel with and at a short distatico behind the median 
part of the maxillury sone.s. The premandibular teeth are 
reeehod into the narrow interspace between tho tworow.sin 
the upper jaw when: the mouth is closed. Tho (oe'.li of the 
Mciiopoine, as of the Amphiumo, are anchylused hy their 
ha'Jt' and part of its outer side to a slightly elevated exter- 
nal ah eolnr ridge. 

‘ The pcrenuihranchiaU) or tish-liUo Butva- 
eiiiansi “doubtful reptiles, ’* as they have been termed, lead 
diy so easy a senes of transitions to tho caducibranclualc 
r. C., No. 127.2. 


i^ifhohltiti as in JA li/i/'o;//-/ ; lin y (iilfer slightly in icl,;ii\ij 
j M/e. tho'C of the Ja[!aiK' fj new! having liii; advanUc.'c lo 
till? iV'^pecl, with a .somewhat deeper iniplantalion of thcir 
nin'Iiylo.scd hasi', and the aheobtr paiapet of iho inter- 
maxillary I'onc'. is higher and is :,liglirl> incur\ed. Tlu-ie 
aie fourteen l( efh in t.ud ml; ronwillaiy, sovenlvtwi) in 
each si‘) ‘iiur uiaxilluy, and sixiylblir teeth in (.ach \omei 
of the An 

Pio!c:.-.;.r Owen thiMi points out thii* tlic (ln|)ii* idon, 
fviim. and .'tlachnn rit ofihe lentil ni llu* t.n'c:it fj^sil luswr nr 
j saiaiiMMdt'r {Aftdilns' ,Sc//c//c//.rc/7, 'f adiud ) are lh*‘ ^ame 
Us m the l^.Icnopeiut; aii'l Si‘d»oldti.\. luit, th.vl tlicv appe u to 
have been lelaluely Mii.'ilb- r than in the lull e gimns : anl 
pi’rliap-, less Cijiupie'-C'l, and with nioie conspiciu.iis hasul 
oil n\es. 

'file Prnfi'-'.fju fnitlicr remarks thal all the cadiicibrai ' 
chiiite Hali.e-hians with tad., as the le'Wts and bnnl .‘-aij- 
mandeis, h.we teeth m\tl'.e ml* Mur niaxdluiy and vuiiu'isne 
iioiU's, as well .xs on the iMlerni.i\i]i.ini>s ami mpeii m m ix- 
ilhirics. In llnj common newi-^ {'fn^ours /'oAv'/z/a, c/ /.s- 
and olhci allied species ul' the oM woild) 111** teilli 
,M‘, he nb'ei ves, conliin il lo iIkj Imucs abi \e menlKond; 
they are, he inlbim-p in, eipial, sukeompixs ed, Urn, siiarp 
poiiiU'd cones, aiiMiigeil m a ‘•'Uu.ie clo‘‘C-''e' i<ns, .'loi’'; tic 
upper and lower in ui:ins of tlje mouth, ami cxl .ndii.;/ t.ir 
hack upon the muf of the n’o.^ih, in n 'ingle ri'W al(!:i;g ilie 
oulor maigins uf e.nm vuiuer, llic M'lm’M'.io ticih hei':}.: 
exirmjelv miiiule. lint it fnitlc'r appuii .n-c irding, to iLe 
''.line iui\h«)i, that most of the Nuuli Ameuean lU'wis Imm* 
a louith lo ahl\ fur ict ih, remiml ng i iie cb'-civer ofa pecn- 
liaiitv in the (knkil sv>-tem of 'ionic uf lie* l!!g!i!;r crg.j*;i .ed 
clnpeo'd fisii'.'s of the Sotilh .Xmeiic.iii rivcis, mjc. upim liie 
under surface ol' the'plionoil hjin.. Four pe.vs of tin so 
splK'ihr’id kc’h are f/und m the 'iihgeints 'fr/l^of : 

a'ld in N /o/zz/.z/ioVo g/z/Z/ziuMi, Miclniet /Vu//n (/•m.'f'ul'vid.i, 
the) aic, Frul’csS'‘r ( )w en infuiiu.' ns. :iggrc'nite'i i f> 

1.) the nnmis'r of three hiiiiflred .iml upwaitU, upon Ijoih 
tin basi j-pheiioid .md ba.scoccipil.il i oi.t s ; .i ’'in„i«,‘ low 
set iieaily ac'rcss ilic pusii'n.ir maigin uf tMcli \onicr, and. 
the iiKirgiiril t,.elh of the rmutlh, mixillarv and inlennaX' 
dlaiN, uiv! aii.ingcvl in a sineic sc\K‘^l!0^h above and hebiw. 

For a pailicnbu account ol lh(' lei'th of the litundff we 
iinNl n fer the roailer lo 111'.* work il-'clf, ohsei v mg licic onlv 
lluit ll’.i' Irogs have no teeili on the lowi'r j-iw, ihoiigh in 
[ .sumo species for ex.miph*) Iho ai veoiar edge of 

I tin; lower jaw-hone is fim'lv noichcd (jT di'iitalcd. 'fhe 
] }\njninda\ a-> a general ndo, au* loothii'.-s, but in the Ihitr- 
i bion/o/rs tin* ■'iihLn*iius No/'idnrf/f/as li.is lei*lh ujiun dju 
! vomer, ami Srfrntj /u'us has leeth on hoth the iiiterin-iXui.iiy 
I and iiiaxil!.ir> bt.ne.s. l'rorL"*-or Owen rcinaik-. ili.u ni 
j micioseopic. slructuio the teelii 'if '.In: cxisimg iJatiaclnaiiS, 
j like those of most vS:mv.!\iN, eoue^poml willi the simplu 
I mammalian locth, and, alte.r an elahoram desci ipiioii of liio 
j microscopic appeuiances m the tooth of a hog, piococds k> 

1 the description of ihe dcnnil sv tem in the eMmel genus 
f^dhyviothiidnn, v\lm*h wiil he nokced m this woiL umli r the 
title VN mu 'inn S’. 

I’hus sve aro imleblcd lo Ihofe-.'soi* Owen tor a mc.st able 
exposition of ihe ili nliliun of ihe H.il rachiams geiioi.dlv, 
showing the giadaiion by wliicl> tliat omU r of leptik-s n 
linked to the IFhcs on the one liaml and the Saiirum^ on 
the other, ami the various stages of dovtdopmcnr hy winch 
the IhUrachuims are cuniieoled with each ul her. iOdonlo- 

To return to the salamander, w’c find, as indeed might 
Lc expected from llie metamorphosis whndi it uiHiorgoes, 
that its os hyoides is subject to < hanges aiialo'i'oii.s lo thot’O^ 
of llu! frog, tiiough not .so cumplelo. lu its larv.i .sluto it 
has, Cuvier observes, two hyoVdiau branches s]ningmg from 
the orcipiul bones, uniting forwards under the lower jaw, 
aud a eaitilagmuus bruueluul appuratirs suspended at lliu 
point of union of those bl anches, and supporting four arches 
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on pacIj sidp, llio fii -t of w'n.i h i.s .iltiu lied to an intorTOedKitp 
Iho r»)ll.)u i;i^ \o .i 'Ceond two-joiiiied stion, and 
tv.[> jMii-i of‘ -•'kJu to un uiuajual bianoli, as is moic 
I'lraily uiaii\li.* d iii tho ax<dvril. Tho adult. .uiuaUc sala- 
niandi'r^ pn'-i.-. vp lu iheboin slatp llic brancbus whn!li .still 
'.uoMli.u lu '.i liolow the fL-iu;strao\a.!i&, and lonniuatetorward 
ijy a t ruiM iitioii under the middle el' tlie louer jaw; but the 
aiileil'U' artieiilulion iil llu -e l.iaiuiMij^ i& imvv become iiicni- 
lu.au'Mi*,. Tile uiKM|u d l-'i-iu. m lb'* b'-ny state, supporlii on 
-ide u‘i lit. inch cuii>-i^lin«T of l\\oj,.iuls, toriin- 

r.alcd b\ a ( ai libo^iooas pciul, aiul iiuinaner, inli'i*:iall\, 
another br.tin-li j- s’lujile and rodoced to a filament, 

xsliich i; ;- - luiin ilie niu*niial stein to llu* secio.id .irUcnla- 
liiin •>! liii- e\n- nal bidiuli In tin; teiicstnal salamander, 
V, b i-li '.MU oi)l\ jia^s a M*iy slutrl time in tli«? l.irva stale, all 
reiiii.:i- t ,u llla^ll^)ns. The U* «> .'‘U‘‘i>ensi\e blanches im* 
aniLii'i' boriis an* dehc.aio ami flat, and dtt not. join the 
^■nMU II ; and ihe unetjnal ^^leiu with il.s two iu.jtnelies sol- 
'teii'd iMiea'li s; U* hv then* two cuds, fomis uiilv .i sinjile 
rlu*\ riMi-si>a ‘‘d iMrldajjo, i-a.'h liianeh of \\h'.'‘li piei’Cv*d 
^ ,1 eousidei ih!i; “lip. ddiis mniainder or \e-.ti^e of the 

inanehl'il apjiai aliis tloes noi jm'\ent tlie co eMsK-nee of a 
lii3!iX and ih*’ i udlnient (d asieriunn; bilh nidce'l weak 
ii'ol meuih', aiious lather ih.iu l art il.iiimoU'; The slnoiid.’i 
of the s^ilaiiMiiilei i-, (hiv ler lein.n ks, \ery cmi ais on ac.- 
loaiit of lie- elose luio’iMin of it., ilu'ee hole's into a sinplc 
one, wlmli has the '.'lenoid Ke et at ils aiilenoi ed 'o, mmuIs 
T oUiiidi tin* sj'ine* a •'fin re lo'io ’ieihll) enlvirj^ed ai)'»\e. 
whi'di Is the oniojihile. and I'lVvaii'n the lire.i-l a i<nmih*d 
d)s],. deal dv lohuU'd, v.ii eh is eo;e,|).i ed of the •‘la'.Hh: and 
< ii.ieoid lioiio, w hei e a Mil ni o whudi sepj.ates them may 
foi a loii;; time i.e obsei \ ed. -ind v. Mere theio alwa\s lem.oii' 
a Miudl hole, 'file onn'plale has its -jcnal ed^e iiULiinenled 
hv a cai lila^iU'iii^ prolv>iu;aiion Tin* eleido eoiacoid is also 
! urroundi'd with a j^reai ("U'lil,i.;uiniis blade m firm of a 
'•lUaeLiU, winch crosses upon ils «:oni;..*ner nn'li r the breist, 
for ihe Olds vi s'u'eof a steinum lemainiii'j; is .i c.irldai;moMs 
hhrle pljctd behind iho two pitcedin^, and which icpre 
sents the Mpho'id. dh'; atl.is of tjie sa'iainandi r is artieiil.iled 
With till) head hy two concave faceis, jnd with the “ecoud 
'crlelira hv Ihe f'lce of its body, wholi is alsoeoneave; for, 
c./Mliary to the c.iseof Ihe lioips ami ii/aid^. all llie .interior 
fae.es ol tile hollies of the vorndiip) aie c<»n\e\ in I’lOsala* 
iii'imhTs, and all the pn^lenor fae«.s eon- .ive ; the upper part 
Is II. it. The arlieulai apophjses ai(‘ lioii/.nilal, and united 
oil e.ieh ‘nlo by a ciest, wlr.eli, piinoil to that oj the otlier 
aide, j^ixcs to the veilchia a sort of roof wlin h is ieclanj;u- 
J.ii, hut with Us iaieral h.nder^ a little le-eiiteiinp,. Tlio 
pi-s(ejior parts of a \i ileoia lu* on the anleiior jMrts of tlint 
wlueh Ihdlovvs il. Ill la u of bpiUous api-phv se-, there is otiU 
a sh-hl appoaraiiee of a loni'iM.idni.il iid^e. The bod\ «i| 
the veriehiii, wlia'li i.s evliialneal and nairowed in ifs 
middle, adliLres nuihn the mu-I ahvive nniicL’d. Tlie tiaiis 
vei'so apiiplivses aUo adheu- midrr the lateral crests, ani 
diieeted shL;liliy ba« l\w:ud-,aiid divided l)\ a fuiTow on eaeh 
idd heu fia e so that then e\liemily lias as it wcrii two luber- 
cles for e.H i \ iii^ tlim-o intov\liicii 1 lie ha-e of tlie sma!! iihis 
(liVjdo'l. d'lu so sm.ill rili^ .idjton all tlie. cervical, rloisal, ami 
liimhar vci lehia?, e\cept tho ai) is, hut are only iwo oi ihiee 
lines in Icn^uh, am] are f.ir iVoni snironndiii;; (ho frnnk la’ 
icaeliin;^ the .sleminn. Ainoiii; the a.jiialic salani.unleis, 
the Tni'tn (j'rsi^rri Iras tiic crest of the doisal vertebral 
nmuielc'atcd and sh.aiii ihan the liTiestnal .saliiiiKiiidor ; 
tlii-i eiest IS 'also lather moio de'thiped in Tnlun 
and even in T/ilnncs piurrldfiis {uu\ ■/ o/ni(iti(\ : but what, 
adds (aiviei, i, ^*13 Miiuulai, il is [ueci-elv in Triion i rts 
itOiAfi tlial. th.' eroftt is iiiord (dViued, and the uppLU* piul of 
the vertehia nearly plain. The verlelnio of the tail oi 
Ij'i in number) in the lone.sti'iid salamander have cre.sts ainl 
Iranveiso apopdpvscs like thoao of the hack ; they become 
MiJidler ami ^malh:l^ ami, counting fiom the Hurd caudal, 
tlioic IS uiidoi the body a Iiausverse blade diieelt*d oblujuely 
l>ack\vard,s, pieiced with .1 iiolc- at, ils hose, vvliieli iepre>euls 
tlie chevron hones of the lizauls and the other lon^; tailed 
penera. Cuvier counted o > c ludal vertehnv ni the Tn'to/frs 
uJprMris and tuisiahis, '1 1 iii Trilon G//snrn, and 36 in 
Trdoj} punctufiin. Tiiey foiin, ho ol)^ervc^. a lail flalleued 
laterally, in comsiH^piern'o id ib,e elevaii' u of thou- upper and 
Inwei i‘re>ts. The hone r> of llie Innhs are, sujs CuMcr in 
couin. nation, pio)H>riU)!o tl to ilie sinallnes-* of the members 
tlieim elves, 'i’be biimerus above, 11 round head: a litllo 
lov.or, foi'wjavds, there is a etjmpressed and uhlu^e tnberu- 
euy j ,v]id l)U«'kwiiida, a Uttlo lower Htdl, another very pointed 


one. Its lower head is flattened from h'fore backwards, 
and widened to suit the Londvle.s, hciwi-en winch is an aili- 
cular head, rounded for the fure-aim, and above, foiWruds, a 
small fussot. The aninitic salamander has this bone inoie 
widcncil above than tlio torre.slrial species. The fuic-aim 
is composed of two separate bones. The indius ba.s a round 
upper heail, a narrowed bodv.and *a compressed and widened 
lower bead. The cubit is moiHi eiuuil in size, and its olo' 
cramm i& vciy .short anil roundcfl. Tlie eaipiis lias five 
bones and two cariilaires, whicb occupy the place of boiict'. 
seven pieces lU all : tlu* whole of these are Iliih -'ingular, dif- 
]>osed in a pavement -like order, and in Mime res]>ects aii' 
imnnce the ‘'tiuclLiic to he *^0011 in the ichthyosaurus. In 
the fir.'l rank arc two, of vvlncli the smallest or rmhal i.s ca» 
tihi^inous. Ihe greatest belongs to lluM'iidms and ulna- 
between them on the second rank is a singlo one; then 
conic, on the third rank, four for the iiiclacarpal.s. The tir.-t 
lemaiiis carl d.igi nous. The metacarpal s arc short, flat, and 
uainiwed 111 Hieir middle. Cuvier fouiul only one phalanv 
ossified on the first Unger, two on the second andfoiiitli, 
and iliive oil the third. The Minety of points by vibicb iho 
I'.eUis i.s attached to the s]um? ho lemarUs, a very smgulai 
ile.iig He had individuals of the terrestnal salanniml^'i* in 
winch it vvLm sus))eiided fiom the fifieenlh vertebra (euunluig 
in the atia*'), amlolhei.s m winch lt^va^ j-iispended froiii the 
>.i\leenth; and heieteis to a .s].eciimii (species uiidetei- 
milled) seen by M Scluiil/«', in winch it was .suspended on 
tuie .-itlc t<» the '-ivteenlh vertebra, and on the oilit-r lo ihe 
Mweiilcenth. ^Vllh lepard lo ib.e aquatic .‘'al.nnandcrs, 
( 'uvn-r f'lUi'd il cnu''t.iiilly ‘'impended .0 the I'oui teeiii b m 
Tnhfiir\ f iiiid to the lilleenlhin Tuftrics 

fu/ tr/ii.'N.^ a'nWir.\//e/*/, and lo the feevviiteeiitli o’l cigluceiuh 
m 'J'lifon •ris/dfit.s. He had an indivuluil of the last- 
naiiii d species, in winch il was fcu^pended on om^ side lo Ihe 
s»veutcouih \erndnu, and on the other to the eiglnecnth. 
'I'ho pelvis itself IS quib* din'enmtly Ibimed troin ihul of t)m 
frog.-v: the vcitebia width supports it is like those win- !i 
pveedo il, am) lias, like them, on tnudi side a MO.iU 11b, :t( 
lljeexti'i-milv of w Inch Ihi os iln is su>peuded b\ a hgaiin 11:, 
It Is ivlindncal. .uid widens ahule on arriving, .it tlie (’oU- 
loid cavity. The puhis and ischium me soldeied tt>pe.hc!, 
and form, vulli tho-o Kt the otliei side, from winch they ar-' 
d.siiiict, a laige di-k, concav e choM', liar hcd'wv, ciU squaie ui 
lioul and .U theautenor paitsof the side-i, noUdu'd lateiully 
a. id nairowefl behind the uUvloVd f->ssto, an*l teiunnatcd 
baelvwaids in a eoiic.ivc arch, 'i'he pubis rennums cei hbt 
giiioiis much longer than the ischium, w ilU which ills uniii'd 
l)y a suture vvhicli make.s a cuj.ss with the svuqjhjsis, and 
in r'lnii of this sviuplivsis is a eaitdage in Hie form ol a V 
III tlu‘ musclcs, which lecalls to the obseivcr the uiaisujjial 
bones of Hu, opossums. The upper head of tlie lemur 
uva) ; at tin* internal face of the neck, thiM'e U a vet ) poinleil 
apophvsi-i, occupying the place of a trochanter : Hie lower 
he.id is wnloued and Uat toned from hebne backwards. 
TbeiO .lie two 1 ) 0110 ' in the leg. The tibia, which is vi’iy 
stout npwaids, has m lion I aiidge, winch detaches ilsi-ll 
fioin the upper pail ol' the bone in the fo:ni of a slender 
‘'ll m, vesemhluig Hu* \c.-»iige of a libula ducernible in vauous 
Rodents, but tins does not pi't.veni the dcvelojuiuiiH of a 
true niuila as kirg" as the tibia, and wJiicli dtbcends a liHlo 
lower. Tlifie are nine tar.sal bunos^iill Hut and disposed in 
a paveuient'like order: tbo lower rank has flve for the five 
nielitarsal bones : the four others consist of one small (the 
tihiul) at the nU(»rnal border, one great (the ftbukv) at the 
e\leiual border, an oblong one between thfcra. placed ob- 
liquely and answering to the tibia and Hbula, and one 
hi|uare i»» the imddlo of all tbo others. Cuvici found but 
one phalanx on the first linger, two on the second, three on 
Ibo thud and fourtli, and two on the last. 
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^ (t'pneratiotu-^HwQh ^laHicul.irs of ihe ^eneratiiin «>f (lie 
Salaniandndrp as roquirc notiou will bo foiiml uii'lcr llie 
tith's of ilie genera heated of in Ibis arliolo. 

Rp^rodiicthn . — ^Thc power of i«.|)ro(liuMiif^ o^ci'ied or in- 
lured parts has been observed in no finally ainonj; the 
repi lies more carofully than in the SaUmathfrlthr. Platerel 1 1 , 
Spalanzani, Muiriiy^iuid otbcis hii\e iwrded ihcir obser- 
vations with res])eri to tins power; and llonnet particulaily 
Jbixs jjiveu most acciniue de-oiiptions and ri-ijuies of In.s c-aie- 
fu! experiments. The anus or thighs of Tritons cniiputa*cd 


SUoioViiv ijf tr!r'‘-.li; il S3, nnruult;!. 
a, sUnll iM j.nilili'. >1, 

sometimes on one sidi*, sonn-tinus on tin- other, or both on 
the same s,(U*, were (’oii‘,tantl> la piorliici'd, ami I lii.‘ toes Weie 
giadually again formed and endow isl wnh motion. The 
tail too, eiil oil at \arioU'» points, w.is ii'iiewed, pusliin^- out 
hy little and little from the ainjufau-d ba^e. In one 
fM’'.’ the same hinb vias re]>iod;Hiil four limes eoiisecu- 
livelv in the suiue animal. IJorimU toiiod that this lejivo- 
ilueium was favoured hv lovii and rel'irded b\ eoid He 
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ikit Die of Y\u)])^ uv!T. rt I'lv.- j 

(ItU'Ofl mIDi I'l iD.l'jralK'ri"., rillu'r iil f^‘l« o' <‘i' ; | 

Die (lelioii-no^ ..r r\ulRMi;ii('0 of caitaiii iijm>ii I 

Ni-'i) bUi^’.Dai- {ornv-:. Tii man;, sjivoio''. of Liiiini'* ! 
the K-r. ’ l)om'\ (if tl'.e hTnl)s iknaclu*^! fjum tlnnr pniwip.'D 
ai I icul.iiion, 'ami votuaining sU'-jX'ndofl h\ i-oiiie ]> ants wincli 
vlill (muhmI llmni to adliiMo tw the Ili“-h. Nxeiefoiin* rom- 
j)l. iil\ oi»nM)liflatod in a f.-a da^s. T>u* 1110^,1 lAira.adinurv , 
■ d>vi\;.,lu)n w\N lint fi.n-cc.mMil on lln* total 4'\lir| at w,n of! 
Dll' 0)0, whu'h was o\'iioi_^ lopri-diuvil and pmrVoth oim\ ' 
iiiAod at iIm- l .d'a >o'r Disla', has u-fi.nh'd liifM* f.o-uil) 
of i('nraiiiiiu: fia/i'n up in 100 fa‘ a lonp, poiod Milli'Oil 

ponshui^. 

Tin'll- Ion. 'ally of hfo ’.\a^ <!ioni-lv ‘^h-iwn in an o\]oii- 
iii-'ot nrul<‘ !»> af. ihiru-'id. Throe thinth^^ of Du* h(‘:id nl 
.1 Y/./'/? mm Wi'o* r* ino\fd nitli a pair of 

Tht- iniitilotod uur.n.d ^^a•. plan'.] hy itself at Dio liDiiom i.f 
a ]'U,ie in iVi" li x'.ator ‘abnul half an iiirh di op, 

'ind lAhn-h was caiol'dl) KMio\\od at least rinoo a da). 'Mu' 
aninnil, allhon^h dejn iNod <if the Imir pijin-ij.il sen-i s, 
A’, iiln'-.it no^tnh, vvillnnil om’s and oai*^, and uiDi.>iit a 

tunp'io, coiViinnod to Iiao and sI.-aaI). It • only 

nviin.-ation wiih oxIx'mmU v.:*- tamod 0.1 hy t.iiieo alono. 
M. Daim'id rolaUs ih ii it aau" oMfloi.lly cMn-f. ni-> x-f 
onee, aiel Ma'kerl 1\ and < '.'mlnnivl v. It lai od tin' 

sUnai! Ilf its nerk towarrl'. tlm hnil.nt' of tiio w and 

fhr.’.np Dn* ili'st <la\ s was m-om inaUinj, <dVoiU to hrenhi-. 

In ilian thu'i' months io| r.ul'iel i<ai ..nd i-ioatrizat 1 *n 

li I'l -'ll ilniio ihon AMiik Dial ilioii* u'lnaun d no apcrluit' l‘ov* 
the Imu^s 01 Ihr food. At the x'nil 'tf l!ii’i*i 10 niihs. At. Do- 
ni'h (] ('i.mpe]i, il toh-aAo it to If.- ('aio of an .tla'i dniin^'' 
an ahsonoo, and it died, jIi .ill pa oh. djj iil \ , as in ohsoi vcs. Ik.; 1 
waiu of altoiiiion (oj Iho p,u1 i.f tin' ] . 1 * ai who ir.di'-'took 
tin- r iri' ol It. 't lu'^ spoeiiiu 11 i- >'( \\ p.xst i\<’d in tin' l*an- 
lan'iMini, liiul \'\liilnis, a . M !)i.in 'Ml loa.aiks.ih.'^.nipjnlar 
I irf of ..;i ani’n.d ha\ nn; h' <■ 'i '' 'Diont a 1. "ad , imd a pso«a‘ 
*»t Die ptj >il)ihly and iu-i'i>*,ii y, "M'o in tho II itrai-h. ui^, ol 
a xort of ii' pnalivMi h\ ni -ans <'f ih.* in'iii. In this annaal 
.M D'iini’id ‘-lalos that u n'.vtion wa^ ccnainl) thns <.5r- 
i.od on* lor ll.io.' nioiiih-, ;dil‘.</n"h l!io snunp (»f tho ani- 
[>n(if fl jiiirl pro^onli'd a <‘i«'a'ino, tlio Muo'tii s.up.ji*,. (xf 
A.']i!<-h j>ro\f*(], ovon whmi ox-'aionsl hy :l ma »nif\m; elass, 
lint ihoro wii'« a ootiijdote 'iljH(iott<nt of Dio <0 ojdi 14:1s and 
1.11 yn V. 

l)r \oii Siohold has also rfs ordid In-. ('1;soi\.itii,iN I'n i;:o 
icn odnoti'in of w-ni nh'd oi lo^.! pad', ni tin ’/tut'r. 

Wo n-aw jn'i'foed to ilhi-.lra(o tin S ilainandi id:i' h) a oon- 
shloiation of tho i;oi oia \/r/t<‘< Si<Lt/iU(o, TriiOt'\ Lis- 
A ‘tfifoti, and Sidmirjiuh'a. 

All. iiop..nja. 

(j‘ /irnr f 7/n^an/i';’.— lli’ud Hat, hioid: two (‘(iiicanti ic 
roxxs o!' loi th (the innor r iw palalnn i in llu' nppoi jau, and 
a sni'^lo rnw only in tho 1 ova.-i jaw ; tongue hot' 1.1 IVviit : 
opoK xdoni silnalod ahoui Ijallw'aA l.otweiai the ptr.tornn- od-ji- 
of tho nctn.s td' tho nmuth and tin- tore lo.‘ : throo o’peia ..lar 
o-irlihnp’.s, ]'Olwot-n tho po-toj n,r two of winoli is Dio ah -r- 
ioet limlnialod t»n ihoir ontor otl^o; ttu'^ li.ur on liio 
antuiitn- frot, and )i\o on llio posiorn-r; of tlio lailoi tlio 
jx urlh and liftli aio wvhhod ami wiihonl olaw's. 



lIoRii of wen fomi !ilnj»,e. 

Tills is the Ai'ruhfhifY'^ and ^frnn|)^^^ua of Harlan; Vrn- 

* /NiOjwa l. fljn-';.'! lo M.'ijopoiiu'i l>v I'l ll,iil:iii, .‘Unnnrhv^ haviii;! 
♦'c'n \ r.' 0. ’)■; \ .wi till-' I'll tij iteKi^^u.iti' ^.*111151 of tTiii'lu-n.''. 


of llar.on ; (.klU iofjranrhu^ of LcuUardt and Fil/iik 
j4;or : i^'ul{WUintlrf>} f: of Waller. 

7 Anrm//A>.— Tho only spoeios known is Alle- 

^huniensh. Hail.; Suhiyn(i}it 1 ro]}s Alk^lMnicnfihf, Wa^l. 

7 K.'-/ 7 ;. 7 /ow.— L onjjlli almnl two feet: head broad and llat- 
tened 1 nioulli wide; nostrils piojoetmg; hody thick and 
*=limt; tad eomprossed vertically, and no'avly as long as'the 
bod) ; lei>s stout and sbuvl ; colour slaty Wdh dark spots on 
(ho hud) ; ;i daik line runs Diroui^li the eyes 

This IS tin: Tircr^ oflhe Indians; MudlPvtl, 

Ur^iuid /A//7 //,:nnl )nun^ of the Anjdo-Ainei'i' 

calks, and ytsrJisuhotmttdfr it{ the (leiinaiis. 

Aorn///y.- -Tl’.o Ohio :Jnd Allofjhanv rivers. 

iS'c.-- This h.iLruehian is c.nrrjivonms :iiid very 
vitiMi'i- ns : nolhiiii; that It can devour IS spared b) it. Tho 
ri'lionuen dro.'ul ii voi) much, and believe it to be poisonous. 
Indeed the appcaiance of tho nninial is altogether uneoulh 
and foihi lding. 

Aficlnii-.x njipet'i's to liaA’c been tlie first traveller wiio dis- 
i‘ov( red and netu-ed ih(‘. Menopotna. He stales that in the 
loiicni'; of the Allegbanies is found a species of Salaman- 
der. ealh-d by the inh-.iln(:inls ‘Alligator of the mounlaius.’ 
and that theu- aie smim two foei in long-th. Hose noticed 
th" 'aimmd which Mich iux proenred, and which was phiced 
111 tlu' JAiris iuLi''e'.ini, \ci\ shoitl) in tlie article Sa/^/wavd/ r 
i.\ '///'. DicL d'lb^t. Nat.). Harlon’s memoir enicis :i( 
s.»me length into the subject. Thx'p' is a well pie-civcd 
skeleton nf Mrff')/-io}na Af/t ^/atnitmsis in tin: museum of 
tlu' lt>)al (\dh^4e of Singe. )iH in London. 



(tr}/erir (lair'Wtcr, - Head laigc, tngono-ovate ; rostrum 
piodoced, vejtox con\i;\ ; foieheu»l concave ; nostrils in the 
antiiior ni'iigin of tho luaxill'a, a|ii'ro\ini:ito ; eyes Aery 
small, haidh dishujiuLshahle ; no jiarolids ; longue noldp- 
inicl ; jinlaliiie teeth nunierous’, u cvf st on the anti'rior 
margin oflhe vomeis; ji.’Ulenor feel with ciilatieous appen- 
dr.ge-.: l"es small, fii-e, with depressed cuianeous lateral 
lubes; tail rather loiind at the base, very much depressed in 
the, middle and bohiud, head thickly covered with glands ; 
ho ly depiessed, with transverse folds and a long thick cuta- 
neous aptienilngi' ou eaeb side. 

Cuts of the skull, showing llio teeth, of the .skeleton 
of tin* fore hand, and of some of Ibo v’ertebrfle, are given 
;d)o\e. 

'riiu is tlio wvww'^ Mi-^>ati)l.a.lni^hus of Tschudi ; but the 
Ibuicc of Cauino’s name, Sirhnfdha^ has tlai light of 
piionty. Tho lomus holmigs to tlio subfamily 
01 the Ib-iuco’s Sidama/idridrr. 

Tlxa'iijde — inarmia. This, which is the Ha- 

famaadru htunma of Schlegtil [Fauna Jopan^yii., tab. vi., 
vd , viii.), was found hy Dr. Von Siebold in a lake on a 
lias iltic inonutain in Japan. He brought away a male and :i 
Ibmiile ; but tlio former devoured ibc latter during the pas- 
'^ai'o, is now alive at Leyden, about a yard long* ana foods oil 
small fishes. The gill-aptMMure-slil always remains open in 
A/rnopfana, l)ul in this great newt the slits are closed. Tins 
annual is the nnarost living analogue of Andna.v Hchutirh- 
zeri, the ccdcbiated Homn dtlavii t(>st2s of Sehencbvter, 
which v/ill bo no1i«*ed in tlio account of the fossil Halamttn- 
dtidn* at tho end of this article. 

Triton. ^ 

Grntrin Characle ”, — Head rounded, convex; vertex 
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llatloiicil ; tongiio sui.all, ‘^ciui-globuUir, sligliily 
iViio iU oanh sulo, fivo an<l poinlcd bfliHiJ; pal.iline iin-.l'i 
iiuwiMoUrt, in t'.vo rowss; body ^^raindmis : no paro- 

tid.'); tail co-juprcssod, ns long ns Lbo body ; i;laiidtdur poms 
bi'hn.d and o\or the eyes, and a longitudinal luw oi‘ diManl 
Muiilar poivs along oaoli side. Toes lour on the anlenor 
.Old fut* on the po-slerioi* feet. Cie>U of the buck and tad 
(in ll L* male) separate. 

rN'iiuplci Tritim cyistntua. 

iJrsrri pfio/i,'— MVtwliii-h, orange- colon red benealli, s])riii- 
klid with round bi.icU spots; sides dotted with \\lntL*: 
u)iper ll)) overhangto^ the lower, but not bavine. a di-linet 
lobe; bi>dy warty or tuberculaled ; tail ratluM- smooth, com- 
pressed, sharp, trenchant above atid below, l.englh six 
iiiidies. 

AJulf* (in the stirin^) with an arule toothed doi>al cM‘e'»t ; 
fad with a longitudinal while stripe, lii winter uiihout a 
'•rot, and inueli icsembling the female. 

/■’o.m/c.— N o crest; lower edgi» of the linl mange. 

) o//,v^^--Olivcd)ri)U'n with u snljilnneous domal line: 
abdomen mange, spoUed with black ; lower edge uf the tad 
orange red. 

Tills IS lb© of IdiiruLUjj,; ^a/anitirfdnt 

Huy; Sulumaitth'ft fr/.v/f/And' Sehneider, iJaiidin, 
CSC ; 'I'ntoii palufitna Fleming; SLd>im>unli\( pltilucatida 
• I Uu'.D'oin ; Aloli^p i»t Mcrrell : tV/’os'/' ll o'iKi'i'MtJt.initndt'r 
ami Sithipl\{tknniiiHl> r of InM-b^Seiu . Jl <u /// l.izaiiJ of IVn- 
'Miii ; ('(nnmott 1] arty Nnvt ami (iiiutt fi\LL'r-X<nct ol 
t!.e ill'll isli. 

i^/rnn-rnp/ucit! whole of liiiio]je; 

Wevii rii and Nortbein Asi.-i. 

Z/rd/z/.v, ---'J’lie ponds and dilelies of tlii.i eounfrv abound 
Vv’iili ibis the larged Hritisli newt, and a mo-i \oraciuus 
aiiMial ll is. Agnatic insecN, and indet'il any small hxing 
aniii. i.K wlueu come in iis w.iy, are unspanngl) devooied. 
ii i' :i ‘Meal destvovi'i of tadpoles, and the ‘‘lualliM* water- 
r.(‘'\t, f tsso/nloii pfOh'fiifus, iVeijiienily tails a Mctim to its 
fe!‘'SM\ and v<)ra<‘riy, JMr. l.>efl h.i.'i talvon them moie than 
nine 111 »lie act of swallowing an imlix<diial of tlu' ^mailer 
'pe)ii'., w im ll was so larp.e as to occa-jum g»eat di!ii(uliy 
.!iid dvli\ in the ad of deglnlilion. In swimming, the legs 
.... turned IjacUwanU (o lov'en i e'«l^l.lne(.^ am! lim animal is 
•. repelled piiucip.dU li\ the tail. K\ery one lam oh-oi\ed 
I'le new i.s, or efis. a> lliex <ire called in man} jilaces, tloatmg 
III itionUiis at the snifu.? of llie walei, with then limbs <‘\'“ 
1 . ndud at righL aiig'ei with the. Inal}, and their lees spread 
mil. Their progiessnm at theboilmn of the water and on 
l.tod !s porfmineil creepmgly willi their small and weik 

leel. 

z -This i-. the ."peeies which was the piineipal 
tibject id' tin) observations of. Uu^eom, to xvlneli we siiall 
piesently advert; Inil helbie we do so, it i* neee.ssary to 
api'ii-.e the loader of the reinaikj made b} Mr. Bell. Jle 
nb^e: ^e^ that the male socks and follows the oilier se\ : llie 
tail of the ioriner is \ibraled, and, as it wore, sin.ieked by a 
moiion similar to that of simieking a whip, se\eial limes 
d’.nnig a few mouienis. Ru^ooni, observe^ Nir. Bell, as-ert.'), 
and In; Inm been followed by most siibsegueiil wiileis, that 
im]iregnalion is enectoil without coiifiui; but the l.itier 
rvMiiarks that In* has roabon*:, the resoli of Ims own isgieaied 
obserxations,. for believing this tube a mistake, at least m 
some speeies. 

Si^aliunzani has stated that I ho eggs, wlun excluded hv 
the female, fall at once In the hotlmu of the water; ami 
('iiMcr, that they come forth Irom her* on bm»s chapelds.’ 

Ruscom prooiired, in the immili of May, sexoial of tbes«* 
newts, which ho put int'i a huge lub^ct llie bottom of whscli 
ho found, thre© days after wards, about twenty eggs glued 
Ingvther endwise, three to three and four to lour, so as to 
le.Munblo portions of a sfimg of head.-. Ilogatheie«l up 
tlnjse eggs carefully, and placed them in a vessel filled wilii 
some v)i‘ the water from the tub. Affcr obseiwing Ihein two 
(lavs, )iQ«awihat they bewiriie enlarged and irregular on the 
surfacD^ which ho regarded as prepaialoiy to the cvolulimi 
ol tho germ. Thoso appearances increas.' d up to the fifth 
and sixth days, but insleiid of producing young animals, a.s 
ho had enpectod* the oggs had lost then? iran.-'parency, had 
Iwa’ouie e,o\Qrcd with a .sort of mould, and in short had lost 
the facult} of ovoUilion. Tho Saluniaiider.s left in the tub 
had m the intmva! do|)Obiled more eggs : these he eollec.ied 
as before, and thinking that the water which he hud p:e- 
Yiously empb'yed might have been improper for the purpose, 
Uie procured some Irom the ditches whence tho newts had 


hcen;ali4"u;_ siill wuhoul succos-;. II e ti.cu InMud hisalion- 
liou to aiUlicial mipjcgnaii.^n, lemcinbcung Spulliuiyam s 
Miceess: here loo he tailed. Arcn'e-i.l, as ill so m.mv v.iber 
rases, gave to Kuaconi tin* k»-> uf ilu; imule by wli-ab ll,e 
young weie brought ini-) life. He \,ad ohseivcd, whiUt tub 
lowing out his e.xpci'imcnts for artilb-ul mipregnaiioii. tint 
the .Siilamanders which had b(**‘n leii m \\w luirfiom time m 
lime pressed hack their hind limbs hem-aib ‘il.e hdlv, ami 
lh.At in a few' fiiomeiits after this art ion they laid oi.u or iwo 
eggs; these eggs did not ala ay. s fall to the hulium ,1.,, 
waier, hut someliiuc.) lemaiucd attached for a moun-nt ti> 
the vent itself, so that some of the auinuils mighi l>e 'Lcu 
iunniiigto and fro in ilie tub with two or thn‘e eggs iIium 
ail.iciied. He was at a b/sv, m areount for ilu- pressing 
action of tluf himler limb-, ami w;\i thinking of makm.: 
"Oim* arrangement in oidjr to enable In-- salaniaiidcrs to 
support ihetU'clves at the-r ease during the night at tho 
smfieij of llie water for le-'puatian, with a view' to cmi- 
tiMunii* his obM'ivahons on them, when .i Ircsh parcel of 
tlii>c aumials were brought to him in a pail, i/i winch many 
plants of /b///"-oz///?/z /Vv/>u/va had been placed to prevent 
the overflow of the water fri>ni the pail, lie made ;i sinall 
bunch of the-c pl.iiit'^, and put. the '.terns of ibcm cmler a 
large .-tone to i‘nnrme them at tho b.)iiom. lu tlu- » vnuug 
lie in-pee(etl the tidi. and found all hi- sil:iuia,idi is so 
cuml'oilahly aicr.mmodalcd by linj hcl[> of the pl uit*', lint 
by keeping the biMd a lililc elLvated tneir imstnlswce 
Ivi'pt above tin* siii fai'c ol the w.iler, s i tbal llu-n ie.«-p;ialiuu 
was easy. A few days afu-rwaid.-, when Uu-i oin was i\- 
aunnm-g bis valaman«lers with llio view of .‘^elecluig i male 
and a teinuh* for rop-aliiig hl^ e\joriment.s of anitici.il im- 
piegnaiioii, lie lem.'irlvi'd iliat tiu-re wua not one egg at llie 
but tom of the tub WluKt under ibe mlluencc of surpine 
at tlu'., be obveived one of Ins saitimanders appri*uch one of 
the haves of the plant, and iliieef il.s -nunt to it d‘ to 
smell It. Tit - amnni then niovd gently on the leaf m the 
diri.ction of it-- bicadlb, an-1 rcslmg upon it, posbed bai.U 
Its Imid hiiib-, so as to fold back and enclose l!ie leaf be- 
Ivvieu ii.s leet. Jl slaved about a m.uute in this posdiouiind 
then went away, leaving the. leaf, =o ibal Us iij c.\ w:i, tinned 
baek on the ]:etiidi*. .Ai I im* a laji.M* of t)ir«'e imnule') Kiis- 
coni saw the .‘•alamamlcr appm.'icli aiioliier leaf, apj.an nily 
dispii-ed to I'lace itself thei eon, \»lieu, ca'-lmg his eves acef- 
dentally on llu‘ brancliesid l\ rstem id, lie di-covensl many 
otluM* le.ives cloublc‘l hack just as he bml .'■eeii the '-al.t- 
uiander double back tljat above iiotienl. He luimi'iliaiely 
toiik the buiieh ol plants from the tub, and oii exannuuig 
Hie doubled leaver be found that each of them encl.-sed .ni 
c-jg. He liuiber ob^cl\e(l that the-e leaves Wv-ie uiialilc (o 
iea-s»ime then uatiiial po.Mhoii, Ihi m-c tlic.r two sU.ImCv's 
W ire held h.gciber h\ Iho glu! -u w.lh wbadi liiu ecg c- 
covered; and be had to overcome Inc adhe-ive le .i-l.ince 
beloie he couM expand the leaf- 

UuM-wid enieis mio mumte detad of the aidious of the 
male fumi the time of it- fii:-l puisnit of tho feiirah* to the 
diM barge of the ],iolilic tliud, fur wii.eh wi* i-i-lVr the ii’.id.-r 
to tlu- work it^eK.^ Iduruig thv* time ll.at the male i.-* la-lnng 
tin; female vvilh his tall, -lie reiiiaiiis imniovi-ahle ; at hist 
die move-, and .‘-lowly goe- in f-e.-Jich of a jdarif proper for 
lectMV mg her eggs, choosing .'ilim.st .ilvcay s ihe J*i i ht. 
She liist apjMoachos her luM-l to tlu' edge?- of a leaf, and 
turns it With her sn.iUt m sudi a way that tlie lower .surhice 
of llu‘ leaf, w Im h w.is io\) aid the boitom, is tutm'd lo- 
waid-- her hieasl : l]ie,> with hm boepiw- she pas>v > the 
tinned leaf l)ei\cath her bellv, se\/os ii with her mtid ) a\vs, 
and coiulnci. It, 1)- m-ath the veni, lohlmg it at ih.- s.ime 
lime, and filming witl\ it ati angle the .ipemiijof v.lneh is 
dinu led low aid.s tho la.l. 'I he c'lg lu e- eap.ng liom tl.)'vtnl 
\vou)<l lints pasrt tliioU ):li tlie middle otMie angle foi uu d !>y 
the leaf, hut the .s.dainandoi* s.'i p.-, it nt i s tall hy her land 
feel, shuts up this aiedo with them, and thus ioruis i:i llie 
h*al a fold in which the eg.; is lield. Stdl on tin; reiii'-v il 
of llic feel the egg Would fall to the heliom id’ the w.der; 
but the careful iniciil, before &bi* (^mls Ibo leaf, ji-ld'* li s,) 
Ikmly with ber bmd leel that the gluten wiili vvhicli the 
eiivcdop** of the egg is sinioiiuded spieads fioin the 
piessure on the two internal snrfaecs of the leaf, ami 
pavventb Ibo foKhs fiom opening. When seveial eggs bavc 
lu-eu laid in this manner, in dilToienl Icave.s, the fLinulo 
remtnnb ijuiel until anolhor male comes to earcbs her. 
Ruiconi did not a.-corlam how long tin* jaMiod of laying 

j * * .\nioiu« I’j-!, .‘-.n.tni.iiiitii'B ol IK vt-lorrmciit ita Ti-Uiut de cm 

' S.ilau)uuitiL'{i dHiniis t'lCMl' ju-qa' u t’aiuiiKd V't'diOt,' iMUiiu, tS'21. 
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tontinuod; \nit lu; oarly us tiie f»ii«ldlt' f'f 

Aprjl aiiil us lato ;is llu' niiddiu of July. 



Tlu* followiup; ri;;\nv'', uivtMi Ijy tlir aulh*iv, t-Klidnt 

llie tif llu* cvoluluHi of the wluch u.is 

kept, on its proi'or l(‘ar: tho^o aic doiiolcMl b\ llu* 

•latcsof the du\soii winc h Ihc ilrawini^s woie niudo. Thus 
lh(!li<;ijro ui.ukod ‘J'Jrd April ‘^liows tlu* of its nutur.il 
hi/o, and iho figure lu*! ►w it llu* saiuc nia^iutlcd. 

The tempciuiun* of the water durinir the period of iJus- 
cuni*s ohsLi’vahons \uried fnou ‘ 2 ^ lo ’27" of lhi> eeni li^rade 
<;c‘aiu. Tho ^lohult: iii the c-eiiire of the ovum is white wiih 
u Millow tuil, and is ruMroiied with a j^hurv iiialtMi-, to 
wlueh it is not atlnehed, '.o ihui il eaii mo\e fioely in 
ev(*iv divcetion. Its envelope is ineiiihraiious, of i^dassy 
liiuKpnrenec, and ciuou'd with a very elear ^ iseid matter: 
tlu' Nj>o<‘ifie ^;iavity of this uialler appears to Ijo loss than 
th.il >1 tlu* i*h. hole. Ti; three tlic olohule hud u?i(lerj»orio 
the (‘hio-o (>\liibiit*d at Aput ‘2(). Undi*!* the inieroseupe 
in:i> heoh^ei Aod in tbe embryo the eoiimiencemenl of llic 



parts wliii h au* lo bu oine the hi'ad, the belly, and the tail. 
Tl.e ^lohulfUL first lieeomo eiUarp:ed, then elon^’aled, and 
ifs j)re\ lonely smooth snrfaee pic.*.ents some small tini- 
tnou e'. If It has not been fe.eiindaietl, or has lost ils pi'U 
lifie power, il enlai^c-s, iu’\ertheless., during the fiisl d.j\ 

.Is in oidinary ^ms(-,. hut afterwards ehaiiges so as t») ii -c m- 
hle a \esu-le ball filh'd with water: when this appeal. inee 
came on, the egg had lost its vitality. 

On llie JSth Apul ififili day) the emhrvoluis grown si* long 
that u heooine*-’ bent oi order lo aeconimodaie itself lo the 
i iieuiTisead ed en\cdope. Now^ tiu* heiul, ahdonien, and but 
.iu» easilx ili-liiuiuishjible, and lu'ar the head (the larger i \- 
ln‘mil>) small elevations (the rudiments of gills and t. re- 
feel) aie pf*r(a'pHl)le. These paits I'et’orne more ajipur nl 
In the atoll, w hi-n in the eonesne side of ilie emhrNO and 
towuids the lo ad a small fiarow is saenwl/.eh ‘epoiaies 
the head from llie abdomen, and the rudiments of a '-jorni 
•aic* 'iKtinctU \ i^i'd.*, alo.'ig it*, eoinex lu'cder. 

Il) llu* 2ud of Ma\ llu* iponitiou t-f tlu* embrvo i*'e)i.in:.u d 
and the lai) has.ilieiid) a^sue.ud ils (jar like t<;iru. Thi le 
IS not as Net any appeii'anoc* of tuomhor o}es: hut l-'varls 
llu* c‘\iienniy ol* tlu* h' !i l ''Mj'.dl hliu-kisii point’, nni* b. -di- 
sL*r\ed. luiil a slight digiee oi eonfraei ion liotwvon the I'uli 
Pieiit- of I’le gills nul ihu^cMjf i he I'lie teet, distingui-diiiig 
thi* hi‘Jid from llu* elie-1. Now' the (‘lubryo begins io ioo\ *, 
and Its heait nia\ ho seen (o heat : eolour too liegms lo l-e 
]u>*smit. This appears to he a entieal state of the oiuIm no ; 
for almost half of those who-e d(*\elopnun1 waswatehed bv 
Rii-cnm died at this iieriod or soon alter. 

.'bd IM.i). The c’lnhrNO, whieh luis cl'.anged its i i\sil ion 
three o, fonriinu's dining llie last l\vent\-iviur lunn s, j,j,(o.vs 
III that w hieli it heie pi osents all the upper ]>ui I ol tbi'liod), 
w inch is spi mkie.l with little bl.ackish spots d’.opfiscd into 
two ]i»!igiliuhn:d bands, which extend fiom ihellend To the 
tad. l)n tile side of tlje head, and befoii! the two (*le\a- 
linns w’hicli aie the nidinu'iils of the fore fei*t, tilamenls t.i 
the mmiluM* of four on c*cicl) side may bo observed. The 
tvM) fir*-t ;iie not gills, as some aulhcu's suppose, bill are or- 
gans of station, whieb the author desurnalc's us clus]sor3 or 
liimks fcrocJiets) on .^(‘(‘onnt of Ihoir iinalocry lo the two 
hooks by whieh llie emhr\os of the green frog suspemd 
UieiiT'-elve^ to the leaves of tho lentil. 

1th iMay. The changes of position become mote fiecjm'nt. 
Ill ih.il lu'ie pre>ienle(l the embryo shows Iho lower part of 
its head and trunlv, wliich is while inelining to green. On 
the <*lie^t between llu* gdU of the two sides^ where the pul- 
sations of the heart aie seen, sm.dl irregular bluekish spuls 
an* ohseiwahle. iJefore the* two elaspers are seen also other 
blackish '•pots, fonning ilu‘juneiu>n nflheuvo hands whieh 
run along the hack, as shown in tl'C jueceding llgujo. The 
eireulation of llie blood, whieli is simple, and performed by 
.1 single cnr\cd vessel, is seen in the gills, which aio 
of a glassv Iranspari'iiee, and consist only of a single fdu- 
ment without leallets as yet. Tho blood is whitO’ The 
elaspors or li >oks in front of the gills are Iciigth'etlield, and 
larger towuids their ends than at i heir origin. The .sides 
ol the embryo ure dotted with deep green in two irregular 
hand**, exiendiijg from the fore- feet to iho c.^tromity of the 
abdiimon. ' ‘ 

5111 May. Traeos of llic eyes may now’ he just seen ; and 
tho nid’nients of two leailcts uro percoptihlc on the two 
longust gills. The emhr>o iu>w eluiii^esits position rapidly, 
and appears eon^trained by tho eonfincmont of its ])tison. 
It Irici.s to extend itself ni a straight line, and conlinuallv 
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aj)pl!t‘s 1 } sironpf pr^ssuic to the walls of lU e iMilupo. The of May, twelve rhus after its oxoliiNiuu from tin- JJy 

ini'iiiotaijo whu-li forms the upper bonier of the ijil hris now lhis> tune the fore letn have heroine lenglhetu tl, ami aiu 
eMvinl.Ml itself, in iti' progress, U» the shoul- divided at their extremity ln^o i hicu.spid loolli : tin 's!* two 

deis. tubercles elongate, and aie convened into ti\<i ‘oe-'. ^,nv 

hill May. The upper suiall figure shows tlie young sala- the ejes aie diM'lo^cd ; the pupil black, the while speekh d 
Tnander, seen froui abovo, and of the iiatimil size, jnst e&- with various eolours. The yellow h;uk of ihc hnie an mini 
<Mpc*il Ire III iJio envelope. Before its escape, the ein hi yo as has Iwcome green, and the gills are luiu fu'.ni^luul wnh 
ii enhugea graduiilly dilates the eii\elope, wlneh at la^t -i leatlets*, in winch red hlood circulates. The ii.uis\ or.se ile 
le-Jis, and so forces its way out. If it be slightly touobed, n pie-sam betwoen the eyes abovo notieed h i^ h.‘< , jm* vei v 
makes lateral movements with its trunk and tail, .nid thus largo nioutli, wbuso oxtreiaiHes extend on llo .SMlescfihe 
sw.rjis, after n fur.liion, but in a ditVerenl manner from that i bead to the eyes. The he.id. hjilieilo ii.n io bt h: 
wlueh It afterwards adopts. It. im.ve.s liko an automaton, j h.is become initeh eiilaigcd near the oiigin of the n\\\.[ 
sinking now against a loaf, now again.st the .side of the; The two hookjj by which the animal anehoieil itself ha\ii 
ves.'-ol, 6ud a.s soon as it doc.s so, it sus|)eaids itself to tho j ch.-'.ippeared. •ind the up. ^we h.nly ha« becomo so tnins- 
hody (‘truck by it.s two liooU>, whose oxtreniiiie^ arc eoveied i paioiiL that the aeimn of I'le heart :uid the form and dis- 
uiili a viicous matter. Tlic young .•salamander tjossihly , position of the aliilomiiial \i eei.i m.iy he nlisoi \od in ifio 
‘ leeps eonlinually at this period of Us oxistenco : fm if tho | lu mg auniial. VViili tins advane;* m oiganizatum the 
^os^ell)o slightly shaken, its hoily oscillates wuh tho mO’ ! sliigiii'^hne-.s i.f the animal has vanished, and iis habits aie 
tern of tlio water, as though it were inanimalo. Seveial \ now m.inilested. It may bo ^eeii near the surface, haling 
hoMi^ are now passed wilbont motion. flervva ids il makes ; bone.i ill loa\"s er swimming with rajmhiy. It, while ii 
.-omo laleral mo\emenls with its fail, wiilieul any appaient ' lluats at h-^i, a -m.ili aqii.'Uie m^eet ^loiild pass beioie it 
exiernal eaaso, and sw’ims ni Us own manner; then again, neai tho se.iTaci*, il pmsiios it dehheinlely, and as so^ai as 
"n''pi;id., itself to some olhin' lo.if, and continues to .sleep, ! U aiipi ‘■.‘.eIu-«, willr.n reaeli, ilails upon U and swallows 
oi'in eninpleie i'oposo for half a di\ er more. It at tins’ tho pie\. Ilei<; lliou wo lia\o tho lUllo sahiinunder in tho 
pii .-'d It moots with nothing to winch it could altacli il'clf, ■ oi.joMiU‘‘il of aciiM* auiiual hfo. 


i! f.ills to ilio bollom of tho waiter, wiieve if continues re- 


I i^ing. seniot lines on its side and toniomae^ uii Us hell> 
A-' \ei tho eyes nie scaiet ly dolined, thongli ihey fiunn tw 
]iioniiiU‘i.ees on the -idos el the head, and its month n ^ 
^hglitly hi.ced that lUlonfive ohsoivalion is reuuiii*d to do 
lei I it; for i! is liidiea«e<l o'UJy by a slight tn.ns\er-e depio 
'un beneath tlio he. id, and helweon thv‘ two proniinonees | 
foini' d hv tho eyc'n an«l in iho midtlle of tho space belwecji 1 
! I)L‘ aiik" aa* hoi fi(M of the lu ad and the oi.gin of tin* nock, j 
I's iMt' !oe( la'..jn tij si paiaio like ImkU liom tlie. gills, j 
alm-h bkt are j^ia-dnillv larinshod with smill haitlet- In . 
this -\ \\' the autlior ‘'i. i f lo-nuna tluil tho life of the snhi- < 
iiiiinfrei I" po''ely organ:-’. 
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K'l.. - w. ... jvj.. I. iiv ... liui.i. . ■— ...... ■ . thtM«j4g. I 

r/s^htms the ‘■alaniaiidor in thi*^ stage, magnifmd and si«!mi ’ 
ftoin helow. hh aie tho two pnmimeiuw's formed ])y the ^ 
oIoIk's of the eyes, and helwoon them is the .>liglit dopie** ■ 
.siort which aflenvards l)ee(nnes the month, r, tlio hotd; t)f 
Ihe right side: d, the gdls of the .same side; e, ludiment of; 
fore feet of the same side; f ropresoiUs the -amo .seen in ; 
piofilo, and ^ ibo sumo soon trom ahoNo. j 



Fiuthet UnSPBof itfvulopmpvt of Triton rn'iiitna. 

Hero Rutfconihas ahow-n, in tin- middle and small figiuo, 
tjio nftt wruUuuof tho Salamander- tadpoio on the eighteent h 


I 

1 


c, .!ti-ws llii* }i uti" 1 iMl'i- -'ili*. no i.o -if-, .is o IV. .n i’-- • t’ ; 

ll»;0 lUJl 'Jl IH-U. '■OrU riL'Ul llluA. ill HI J-I-.lIn . 

By the Lk-’lli of ]\I:iy the sal uo. Older ha-> pnl (Ui the foiM 
ahoM' gnen in iljo opj-er tig ores, scon from .'iho\e Ah -iit 
this lime the himl-l'eel hogni to .ippe'ii, and iIk' f.uv-hei 
aie well dowloju fl ; tlie-.e l.'isl ai'i*. as will he Men, long if! 
pr'»i>"rti»m tt> tho trunk. 'Ihe I'ollnwing aie the juiiiei}).!. 
paints iM.unrested under tlie nner(».sef)|;{; m this stage:- 
two sjn.ill emiiienei'-, to* e\( rcsceiu os, exloMdsng from tho 
axdhe to the ahdoiiie.u ; 2, tlio p.iniMes of ihc al>‘lonu:n lake 
I hi* colour of till' iikoels on which the animal fe^ds; 3, tin, 
eh.inges of eido’.n I'loni yello.v to green, during thegrowlli 
of the tadpole, are pnrelv aecideiUal, and coiiinn-nee imtiiC' 
(iiatoly oil Ihotseapc of the animal from (lie egg; 1, the 
inner toes first pnsli foiih. and this liohU guoil also wnli 
regard to the Iniul feet ; 3, the aniylaeeous bone of tijo 
organ of healing is now foim<‘d, and may ho seen thieiigli 
the skull and skin ; fi, at this period, and oven sooner, the 
^lumal begins to expel air from the luinuh. The two lower 
cuts show the same salamander ou the I'Jlh June; the 
small liguio re^irosi'iUs il of tho natural .size and as .'cen 
fioin ahov«*, and iho larger figure in.'igndied and in profile. 
Now the hind feet have alrn(»sf attained lluii dc\elo| iiieiii, 
though tho fifth too is wunhng. Tho lungs extend about 
halt-waydown (ho trunk, and are \ isihle ilnough iho p.inoles 
of the abdomen. Tho longest gills, which were t'uvnisbod 
wilh only ihirtcon or fourloon Itallels thirteen or fourteen 
days previously, have now nearly Iweiuy. 




IjIsI rl.ljjt’ Ul** I>1 rul«)II 

On iIh; isth ot'July ilio Jounj; s:il:iinriii(k*i\ ivpro'^enlo*! 
had ain\fd ul llic lualurily (»f its 1aili>(j!c stato, and 
it N je])»e>nnUid walcdiin:; a small molluvU to ascertciin 
wla llior It i» hvim; »nd fit for picy. Hus«*oiii fouml that on 
tins day the gdls appoan il rathor shoiU'r ilian on tlu" dav 
hof'oie. On llu‘ m*\t day Iho h-alh'ls at llu* oxtiomilios of 
iho trills wrro ohhteralLMl, and the ''dl-sk'in ilsolf ^'.ls 
ojted. This shoiiiMiin^j and ohlilorahon \MMit on dady, idl, 
at tho CMi<l of five d.ns, llwy wort' ii'dnct d to lUiTO buil like 
onuuc’nces covt'red with a coiitnuudion of tho skm of tho 
head. ^VlnhI thid was on, Ih.o dnplu-atuic of skin, 

Avlnt-’h partialh c«nert*d tlie hianehuil aporlait's, hotainti 
firatliially united to tho chest; tho troncliiitil niiunhranoiis 
ei«.sts, which I lie arches l)oro e\tirnally, v.eio tdihit'ialed , 
llu* apcrluio at tho eais, throni»;h which llio w.ilor taken in 
at the month w.is discharj^ed, w-is dailv mute and uioio ctui- 
tracled: and the cicsl of the tail, which t'Mcnd.'d up to the 
Jioml, was conliacted also Within, Mtlu'i* ^*HMt chaii'>es had 
been in piot;icss ' Jh;th jaws, hut espcci.ill) the lower, W''re 
much ossified, and the teeth of the lovver jaw win* hiid 
enough to resist the p.oint vd a nei'dle stioiij^ly. HoM'oni 
lemarks that if he were to aii.inf.v* the comtu'iu nt pairs ol 
the skeletal at iliis ])enod, aecordint; to thoir loudness, tho 
lowei jaw’ would atand fiivt, then tin* iip))er one, then llio 
hones of the skull, tlie verteljui*, .iiid thwsc of the fmr 
limlis. On the ^7111 of July llie salamander had lo-t even 
the smallest trace either of gill-, or of hianclual ajiejtuivs. 
It respired atinospheiie air only, and havnnx arii\ed ai its 
lierCcct state, made stioro?; Olovis to e'-caj/C fioui llu* \ess( I m 
which had undergone its iiielaiUMi ph'.sis. 

In Its complete state this s])e<‘’.<‘s hahitiially li\es iii the 
water, and is seldom to be found on land uiilens the pmul 
wliirh has been ila abode is dried nji, ind the annual finds 



flf M tie, tfiP taort of wtto<e hiiul ioi*t nn' fmai-.licfl in tlir lurt’diiifj^c-ison wiili 
)i ti1.t<k‘hi'Olttril moiubraiK’, in llio .irl ol liu l.ul; b, tL*iaaU*. 

Mr. Hell confiriJis th.e interesting deluiU given by Uus- 
cinii, remarking that he Inul obseivud the process many 
tuuc^, and long bcfire lie was arquaintod with Huscutifs 
book ; but he allows that Rusconi has the merit of first 


publishing an acc,ural<* account oftho developmenl of this 
species. 

Tho development of the common smooth newt, Lf\m)/.rr- 
/o;i pnnctutH'i, Hell ; ‘ Tnlon pfwctutus, Anct. : Tyf/nn 
puiustris^ Lain*.; Sahimamfra punctata, Dand*; 
punctaht, Mcrr. ; Sa/mandru p,cif(Ha, Uuhc. ; and Brnwn 
Lizard of Hennant, was also observed by Rusconi ; hut it 
did noi reqinre particular notice, being very .“tmilar to that 
of Trifn?f crisfafus. Triton pimctnfns however showed 
it'-elf iniu h tin; rnoiii hri^k animal of the two; and the hisli- 
mgs of the tail of the male in his approaidies to the feinclo 
Were mucli more ra])ul. 

Salamandra, 

(icarro' (Vtamrtrr . — Head thick; eyes largo; ga}>e of 
the mouth ample: longue broad; palatine teeth arranged 
in two long series; parotiih. large; body sprinkled with 
many -mall gland ti cs free; tail lather smooth. 

Kxampie. Sa/ir/ntuffra novulo-ui, Laur. 

Drsn ipiinn . — Hlack with yellow spots; numerous pro- 
iniiieiU warty o\eresccnees on the .sides; longue Very large; 
palatine teeth .^\5:it idiloim ; tov*.s smooth. 

Tin-, is tho No/uy//f/i/i//'f« ol* (Testier ; Utalatnavftra Aov'cv- 
//7s of Aldiovandns, Kay, and others; Salamomire d(> tptir 
of Hie Kieiich ; and (icflevkto ICrd- f:^ahwKX,iider of the (Jor- 
mans. 

/.era///)/.-- Central Europe and tlio mountainous pai1« of 
the south of Euvo])e. 

CV ///*/•«// 07 /, Tlalnts, i\V. - ■Thi-. laud Salainarider is, uuliko 
thi' 'I’litons, o\o\ i\ ipaious, thouifh the \omig, at first, in- 
habit the w iler aud undergo metaniorplio.sis till they' iiirivi; 
at the mat nil* si.ite whiidi fits them for living uji.m laud, 
uliert* ilu'y lijiuMt Cool and moist places, being not nnfu** 
i|Wtnll\ found about fallen limber or old walls. 'J’he food 
pmieip.illy c^)n^:sls of insects, worms, and small imdliisaui’. 
animats. In the winter it ieUic;«) In some hollow tree or huie 
iM an old wall, nr (,\eii in the grouml, wdierc it eods iIm If u]i 
and n.maius in a toi\>lil state till the spring again caib- it 
forih. As it u'crea-es in si/.o, d consfanlly sheds iks skin, 
w Inch li m 'uUed ni llaki's ; at .such w.ls llie ])r(Aes.^ 

in N/.' .tfftotrho Mthro-lacr'i, ('hverved hy Dr. Harton. 

We have tin; hod> of the Salamander i-« l uf.ely 

coveio.l with wariy glands. These seeieto a nnlky Hind oi* 
a glutmou.'. aiul ui'r.d naliire like that of the load [Keoks. 
uii. \ , p. d' ’!], whieh, if iiol capable of iilVecling the hogor 
and luoic highly oigaui/.cd animals, a)d>cars to be a de- 
siiu**iuo a-'enl to some of those whicli an* los-^ hin-ilv 
or''‘in’/a‘d. J’hus 1/uiituli ]n'o\uked two giey h/ards lo 
biie a -‘.tdaniander, which at liisi allenipiod to escape Imin 
ihein, but being siiU persccuteil, ejected some of this lliml 
into tin ir ni'/iiths: one of tlu; li/artls died in^tunily, and ih-' 
otlier fell into couMil.sions for two minutes and llien expiu-d. 
Some of this juice was inirodueed into liuj mouth of auolber 
lizaid; it became convulsed, was paialytie on the whole of 
one side, and soon died. Accoidmg to Dr. Barlon this 
lluid,— whuh the animal si-crctes in large (|uaniit.ies when 
iniiated, and u, thou capable ol ejecting it to somi; distance, — 
is not soluble in water, though it dibsolvcb readily in spnit 
of wine. Jle found the taste of llu* juice oi Sal aman dm 
suhnolarfu extrenu’ly acrid, resomhling corrosive sublimaie, 
and very adringeiit. 

Such IS llie exleiitoF the foundation for the long chcn.shcd 
assi-riion that the Salamandra was one of the most venom- 
ous of animals. Nicander, in his AhTipharmacn, givc.s an 
appalling picture ol the symptoms produced by its l>ite. 
The Komaiib luokel on it with horror, as most destructiw', 
aud eoiivuU’u d it as deadly a part of the poJsoner^s labora- 
tory as aconite or hemlock. Hence tame u pjroveib th..t 
lie who was bitten by a Salamander had peed of as many 
plnswuius us the aniuuil had spots; and another still more 
Impele^s, — ‘If n Salamander biles you, put on your 
.shroud.* 

Not only was its bite con.siflered fiUal and I ho aflrninistrui ion 
oft he animal itself taken internally believed to be deadly, but 
anyf lung that its saliva bad touched was said to become poi- 
sonous. Thus, if It crept over an ap]do-lree, it >vas supposed 
to poi.son nil the fruit with its saliva; and even herbs un 
which the llmd fell were believed to aifcct those who tasted 
them with vomiting. These fable.s had taken sudi .strong 
hold, that it was thought worthy of record in x\io Acta Acad, 
JVat. Cur. tliat a man had eaten a salamander, Vvhit'h his 
wife had put into his food in the hope of beUOniing a widow, 
without suffering any inconvenience. Maupertuis u^iplied 
tho teeth of a salamander to tlio thigh of a fowl from whicL 
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ho had plucked the feathers, to the lips and tonj^ue of a 
dog", and to the longue of a Guinea foul ; in neither case wore 
any symptoms of poison manifested. Another prejurhce 
against this reptile was that it sucked cows and dried up 
their udders. 

But the grand absurdity of all was tho belief that the 
salamander was iftoombustible ; that it not only resisted the 
action of fire, but cKtinguished it, and, when it saw the , 
llame, charged a# an enemy which it well knew how to ' 

vautiuish, I 

Aristotle, whose Salamandra (traXafiav^pa) this appears to | 
he, lias hecn quotefl as giving his sanction to this helief, aiul [ 
indeed he cites it as a proof that there are animals o\er 
which llame has no power ; Mhe Salamandra, as they say, I 
when it goes through firo, extinguishes it..’ (IIisL An., 

V. l‘J.) Now this is evidently only a reference to report; 
and it is not improbable that a copious secretion of the (luid 
above noticed might, in a rapid and short passage, so lianip 
the lire, that the animal might get through compaia(i\e]y 
unhurt. A^lian (ii. 31) says not only that it will live in the 
ilarnes. hut that it attacks firo like an enemy. Nicunder, 
Diostooridos, and Pliny all add their authority; and the 
I all or not only relates that they extinguish fire by their 
touch, hut that they are without sex and produce nothing. 
Ho dwells on their poison as being of the woi^t description, 
and is profufio in his catalogue of remedies. (///.vA Nat., 
xxix. d.) But even so late as 17S‘J there was an attempt 
to revive these wondrous tales. A French consul at Rhodes 
relates tliat while sitting in lu.s chamher there, he heard a 
loud cry in his kitchen, whither he ran and found his cook 
111 a horrible fright, who informed him that he liad seen 
the Devil in the tire. M. Pot bonier then slates that he 
looked .nto a bright fire and there saw a little animal witli open 
looutli and palpitating throat. He took th»3 tong^ and en 
dea\imied to secure it. At his Jirst attempt, the animal, 
\Jrtch lie liiul been inotionle.ss up to that time (two or 
throe inuuiles), ran into a coiner of the ehimiiey, having 
lost ilie tip of its tad in escaping, and buried itself in a 
heap of hot ashes. In his second attempt the consul was suc- 
cessful, drew the 4Uiin)al out, which he describes as a kind 
of sniail lizard, plunged it info .spirit of wine, and gave it 
to IhitUm. This appears to he very circmustanual, and M. 
l^)lllonlcl•, whose head wa.s osidently tilled with preeon- 
ceived opinion^ may be nc(|iuttcd of an> intention to deecive. 
Tliat the animal was in the fire llicic can bo no doubt, and 
it is very likely that it was brouglil in w'Hh the fuel ; that 
the ^ecretl<m might have enabled it to resist the action of 
the fire for a few mouiCMits, so as to prevent its being 
entirely .ouBumed, is not improbahle, hut that it remaineil 
uuhuri for two or three miiuiles ii/thc midst of a bright 
firo is iucrudihle. Ordinary people are never more loose 
than in meaguring lime, especially when excited. Still 
it is very probable. "'Such is the appetite for the marvellous, 
that M. PolhouicFs story, which was published, might 
have perpetuated error a good while longer, had it not 
received the coup dc grace from Sonniiii, who happened 
to come to Rhodes shortly after this exlraoi dinary 
capture. Of M. Pothoiiier ho speaks as being a very 
amiable man, but completely ignorant in all that related 
to natural liistory. The consul was very communicative to 
him about the prodigy, and showed him the lizard, Soii- 
nini immediately saw what tho excited M. Potlnmicr diti 
not see, namely, that the feet and .some parts of the body 
of this so>callea incombustible animal were half roasted. 

To go back; Galon knew that it would burn, and Mat- 
thiolus saw it burn. 

That the skin of an animal which could resist the action 
of fire should be coiisidercd proof against that element is 
not to be wondcreil at. We acc^irdinglyfind that a cloth said 
to he made of theskinsof salanianderBwa.s incombustible, as 
is noticed by Marco Polo, who however was shrewd enough 
lo observe that these fij*e-proof cloths were really made of a 
mineral ^bstanco (asbestos, no doubt, which tlio old 
writers termed salamander's ieml). Such most probably 
was the Balamander>clolh sent by the Tarliir king to the 
Homan pontiff, in which the holy napkin (sudanum Do- 
mini) is preserved. 

Among the other fables may, bo noticed the belief Ibal 
tlie saliva of Uie salamander was depilatory. Thus Martial 
(lib. ii., Ep. ^xvi.);— 

* Dcaiiio jAin LrIaso omare cnpilUm, 

C't insiinnm i^ulla ptiffllu caiu't. 

Hoc satniniimha uoiet, vaI f>Mtl novacuta luulet, 

^ Vt dijfna Uat inm^ tn(u* 

P. C., No. 1‘273. 


Its heart, w'orn an ;unuh‘i. was considered to he a pin- 
phvlactic against lire, imd jl w'us used lu mcdicnie to « i-ith- 
cate leprosy. 

It could hardly be expected that, the alchy mists 
neglect animals of which such woiuh-is were nib; ,nid u>‘ 
accordingly find that the power of transmuting ^)llick^lUl i 
into gold was attnbnlod lo thorn. To thw md tin. wivirln .1 
reptiles were placed in a vessel on the coilv^ <|'i'.<-ksji-, v*;- 

iiitroduml ihvough an iron tube was poun d upon ti . an. 1 lo , 
experiment was supposivl to h»; accomj'an.ed wiili 
lo the life «)f the operator Tliose who wonhl fnitln-v du« ll 
»»ii tht‘ legeiid.s connected with tins vuhjeet ni.iv 
Funk’s woik, Dc ^alamardvce T<‘ctcslris /7/n, 
e/ Format hue. 



Sa’.JWaT^lifi wariilon.i, Slmmi hr i’i .il oii*. n, of 

Fossil S \l ^Mwouin^:. 

Aii'lrias. 

Fcwfossil.s Inn e awakened moo* cuiioslly tli.ui ihi^ Jhn.io 
diluvii of Sc.heuch/.ei, wlio was unwearied in colled iiiL* 
organic remains, which he considered iiTi-lVagahle cMdcic-* 
of the gi neral deluge. At length lu* obtained from the 
I fEningen hods (Miocene pi^riod of L>ell) a lo.s.sil wlm h lo* 
viewed with transport as the uneqnivoca! roniajus of mini 
himself. A jihort deseription of tins hpeennen was poh- 
lished by him in the ‘ Philosophical TransHctum.s ’ for I r'^(». 
He again brought forWaid tins piece ;j,oi)d fortune Aw 
hia rapture he writes tlio two hi.st words ns Giv«‘k- -in hi^ 
‘ Pliysica Sacra,' where he tolls us Ihni picviously Jio had 
only ]> 0 'isessed two ilorsal vcrtelna*. Of the humanity of 
hia pri'/.c he certainly entertained no doiil)t; — ‘ quia,’ mivs 
ho, H|)cakins of the fossil, ‘ iiuUibuiin, quia non unam ox- 
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hibct i)ai:t(nn»sed bcue.multaa, imo peneditnidiuin sceletoni 
Quia nou4»ot^at imprefisa flgwa, ex quavaga ct auperba 
im^inatio fing«re posait^^tii^et ex..qu{)kbeb sed ip94 
lapidi immersa aubstantia^i^^ caimusifjet partium 

carnibus moUioruoi.. 'pi'mtsa in xiiognitudine proportio : 
verbo Xti^avojf nu^ictn illius et ..aqpu aepuUn g«ntia|^ 
unuiuex vHo gives no Wi figure of , the fossil 

in tab. xlpt, oMha work la»t quoted. When we look at that 
figure, i>;4l difficult to conceive bow such remains could 
haVa .upitearod to a physician, who must have had some 
acqtmintanea with osteology, to bo those of man; and we 
can only account fur it by the blindness which au excited 
imaipnulioii and o detennined adherence to theory can pro* 
duoo. The iteration and determination of Scheuchzer had 
its effect, and naturalists adopted his opinions. Gosner 
(17r> 8) appears 1o have been the first who threw deserved j 
'doubt on the alleged nature of the fossil; fur though he 
quotes it as an anlhropolite, he nevertheless, having become 
possessed of a similar specimen, offers his conjecture that it 
was a fossil fish {Silarus Olanis, Linn.), and the obsequious 
nulurulistswere now as ready to follow him as they had been 
oijffor td ruij after Scheuchzer. 

• 'Gesner'H specimen docs not appear to have been engraved, 
nor another which was said to be in the convent of Angus* 
tins at C^hiingcn ; but a third spccimun, more compieie 
than Scheuchzer’s, came into the posscissiou of Dr. Ainmann 
of Zurich, and is now in the firilish Museum. A figure of 
this was published byKarg, in tlie * Memoirs of tbe Society 
of Niitumlists of Suubia.* 

Cuvier well observes that a comparison of the specimen 
with the skeleton of man must at once have dcsti' 0 }cd the 
idea that it was an anthropolite; and it would be a wasto of 
space to repeat here the details of that comparison which 
Cuvier so well 'follow’S,out, and to which we refer. (Os'se^- 
tom. v., pt. 2, p. ed. 1824.) 

.Karg, after figuring Dr. Ammann’s speeimeti, expressly 
stated that he had no doubt that the fossil >vas a Silurusty 
an opinioli 'Dfh'ch Jmger refuted hy placing by the jade of 
the figure of tlio fossil, one of the skeleton of Sihirus glanin. 
Cuvier disposes of this opinion with the same success as 
attends his fonnor demon strut ion. 



AflMor br Andrius Scheiiclic<ti\,1V1atdi, seen horn nbove, 

The roqtided iM^ad and gi*eftt mbits of ^the fossil struok 
Cuvier as strongly resorobljug the head'of afrog bra sala- 
mandor; and he states that, as soon as he beheld;, 
figure, he poroeived in the of the bind jfeel 


lail agidenoe in favour of tbe las^named .gaBsqa* . He adds 
*baf Jip^nt pleasoWk ffom i'H.mff appended 

by Jsswr lo KatgVmtooir, pgt.kl KeljaMpf had enter- 
tamedthe aame idea; ap^he obae^esdhat ^^.leiynirfrom 
Pierre Camper to Siirtib,^mffinaer 
Hkard has been sjde to pam far ah 
Cuvier, boing^ at Haarlem 

work upon the stone which eoutammUlbe knthro- 

poUte of Scheuchzer, foiR. the. purpose mf nncevecang auy 
bones vhich might be siiU Ifiddaq ®P®" 

ration, the figure of the skeletnitsof a mUtnttnder wa^ placed 
before, the operators ; ' and ' tTuVier. , relates ^ the ‘ ‘ pleasura 
which they felt, , as they saw, wWle pHM c^llipP^^ 
pieces of tlie slone, tlm bones whi^Mha^i^^re 
announced. , ^ •' 



But byfhr 
gured by Tsohn " 
manymoHf 

sliM. 
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Huniaiirfwil fMaes^ the] 

Belgian «»)d are. 

figured bytl^^liuiiorl^lpllil on Oie i 

.bone9.^nd.ln ':"-’■ 

jremarks that 

(][aetit inadebf huwrabi bonea and rude 

ahelc^d in 

atalddotlisrl^^ beds af earthy maierials, which 

are iutiaiii^lmed ief exthiiet speelesof quadrupeds. 

Thes^Mm, be ibisiHf^ may be bxplanM< by the common 
practha^?mahkind doad in sucii 
conveniiBQV ' Vepositorieii. The accidental circumstance/ 
contiimiea Dr. Bucklairn/'^tim^'mab^^ contained the 

boneasQ|extinct animals, dispersed through 

the same soil in k^klch' hUman bddies may, at any subse- 
quent period, Idpe beon’toriecl, affords no proof of the time 
when of men were introduced. Many of the 

caTornpnm^pih inhabited by savage tribes, who, for con* 
voniehlSad^lif^a^^m, hav repeatedly disturbed portions 
of soil iijf«lmch thOir'^ processors may have been buried. 
Such disturbances will espHin the occasional admixture uf 
fragments ofr,ibut^n akoletohs and the bones of modern 
quadrupeds^ 'WM;h'^:&C8e of satinet species introduced at 

more early peffiods an^' by ni^al causes. Several accounts 
have been.pqhhab|td within the last few years of human 
remains diseovei^K%.tbo caverns of Franco and in the pro- 
vince of are described as being of the same 

uritiquity with' thrl^'es of hymnas and other extinct qua- 
drupeds that accompany them. Most of those may probably 
admit of explanation by reference to the causes just enu- 
merator. In the case of caverns which form the channels 
of suhlorrcmean rivers, or which are subject to occasional 
inundations, atjoihor cause of the admixture of human 
bones with remains of animals of more antient dato 
maybe found in the movements occasioned by running 
water.’- .'M ' 

The iemie It^rhed author observes that the most remark- 
able uridon^;^|.qjCOtdetl case Of human skolotons imbodded. 
in a solid ^i^lWttono rock is that on the shore of Guada- 
InupQ, addihj^l^at there is however no reason to consider 
tlic.se bf^ria^tO be of high antiquity, as the rock in which 
they of very recent' formation, and is composed of 

a,L'glutinldii}il frtigm^rits of sheUit ami corals which inhabit 
the adjacent wntCY* Such kind of stone is frequently 
formed in a’fbw years from sand- banks composed of similar 
materials, on the shores of tropical seus. {Bridgewater 
Treatise, vol. i.) One of these skeletons, described by Mr. 
KJinig {Phil, Trafts^ V814), is in the British Museum, See 
further as to the rock in which the skeletons arc imbedded, 
Linn, Trane,,' \ 81 8, vol. xiU 

Dr. Lund, a good observer, has lately published his dis- 
covery of hinStn remS^ds with those of Megat/iei'ium, &c.; 
anti he is of opinioH fnat the former 01*0 of the same epoch 
us thoso of the lat^K' The ci'anium has the peculiar shape 
whicli disiingiiishiA'the antietit Peruvian. 

SALAMANDttDt'DES. Under this generic titlo Pro- 
fessor Jager de^tibed a fossil reptilo from the German 
Keimgg&ying. it ikna ^pecil^o name of giganteus. This 
be identibal with Mastodoixsauaus and 
PnvTOSAblHP^'^ Owen tl^Orcforo proposes to de^ 

sigiiate traO|wKlib? g^j^ of extinct Batracliians — for to 
tbot orrte^e%kititfaii||^ shown that the form hclofigs 
— by the vt^j^'i^j^yHnthodon (from the extraordinary 
atractUn|Kj|8\j^^.to Vhicih wc shall presently advert), 
in b V U^^^.'T06th of species of the gcMi us Lrt%- 

Salamundroides, and Phyto^ 
sauhis tyl^Mft^erV' from . the German Kciipcr and the 
sandstoh e^ |p^^wler^& Leamington.’ Or thi.s paper the 


following aoslfa^,^ is.igjpn iu the Proceedings of the Geo^ 
logical Society 1841 

‘ The ^qrwick!^lii^toiie haying been considered by 
somo gemogisfs t^^/llf^ oquiyalent oltbe Keuper,'* and 
by the ,an4.^ ba position 


quki ttoiu!^ 


willed 

sandstone. 


lirWick sandstone, 
i fp^sils phtainefl 
.^Utcjppining the 




iorming the 


fgbips^$ apatosaurus was established on the dsts of the 
oeekets of twth of Maeiodoneautue ; imd that the latter 
ap|»4illa|jk>n ought not to be rctidriad, because ilrc- 
eails tinavmduMy tteideabf the, mamirisaliAit genus Masto- 
elew g mamniilloid ^rtn of the todih, whereas all 
thet^h of the gennteo designated are originallj^, and, for 
ih^greater number, ^rmanenily of a cuspidate and not of 
a mammilloid form ; and because the second clement of the 
word, murus, indicates a false affinity, the remains belong- 
ing not to the Saurian, but to the Batrachian order of rep. 
tiles. For those reasons, and believing ^at;he had dis- 
covered the true and peculiarly distinctive dental characters 
of the fossil, he proposed to designate the genus by the term 
Labyrinthodon, 

‘The only portions of tho Batrachian found in the Kcuper 
of Germany which have hitherto been described, consist of 
teeth, a fragment of the skull, and a few broken vertebrte, 
and in the Warwick sandstone of teeth only. In ’this ‘memoir 
therefore Mr. Owen confined his attention to a comparison of 
the dental structure of the Continental and English remains. 
The teeth of the Labynnthodm Jaegeri (Mastodonsaurns 
Jaegeri, Meyer) of the Keuper are of a simple coniciil form, 
with numerous fine longitudinal striations ; and the teeth 
transmitted to Mr. Owen from the Warwick saudstoue by 
Dr. Lloyd bear a very close resemblance to ihemr Their ex- 
ternal characters not being sufficient to establish either 
specific or generic identity, Mr. Oweirhad scclionsf prepared 
for microscopic examinations of portions of teeth of the 
Labyrinthodon Jaegeri forwardod to him by I^of. Jiiger, 
and of tho English reptile ; and though from his previous 
examination' of the intimate texture of the teeth of the 
Plesiosaur, Megalosaur, as well as of the crocodile. Monitor, 
and most recent Lacerliaiis, he did not hope to detect sui h 
modifications of structure as would obviously mark Bpecifm 
or oven generic identity, yet tho slices exhibited such de- 
cided characters, and those of fhe German fossils agreed so 
intimately with the sections obtained firom the Warwick 
specimen, that Mr. Osvcii was enabled not me#6ly to separate 
thoso fossils from all known reptilian animals, but to osta- 
hlish a generic community of character in tho Kcuper tuid 
sandstone remains. It was not however until he Jind 
caused sections to bo made in various directions, und liad 
studied them attentively in comparison with tho teeth of 
true Saurians, Batracliians, and other animals, that be was 
enabled to comprehend the principle of the singular cere- 
bri form convolutions which pervade tho denial structure of 
this remarkable reptilo. The base of Iho tooth of the Ich- 
thyosaurus approaches most nearly in ciiaracter to the pecu- 
liarities of nearly tlie entire tooth of tho Lobijrinthodun, Jl 
is impossible to’ convey clearly without illuslralions tlie 
struct lire alluded to. It may however be slated that in the' 
fang of the tooth of the Ichthyosaurus vertical folds of the 
external layer of cement (tho enamel ceasing at tfio haso of 
the crown) are inflected inwards at pretty regular distances 
around the circumferenco of the tooth, towards the centre, 
to a distance about equal the breadth of tho interspaces of 
the infloctecl folds; the interspaces being occujned by eorre- 
spmiding processes of the dentine, which radii^ from the 
central mass of that substance. Tho thickness of this inlor- 
blcnded cemeut and dentine surrounding the pul^'caviiy is 
about one-eighth of the diunelerof the tooth. 

‘The plan and principle of the structure of the touth of 
the Labyrinthodon are tho same as thoso of the tooth of Uie 
Ichthyosaurus, but they arc carried out to the highest de- 
gree of complication. The converging vertical fobls of ibe 
external cement are continued close to the centre of I lie 
tooth, and instead of being straight simplw lamellfD, tluiy 
present a series of irregular folds, increasing in complexuy 
as they proceed inwards, and resembling the labyriniliic 
anfractuusities of tho surface of the brain; each converging 
fold is slightly dilated at its termination close to the pulp- 
cavity. Tho ordinary laws omental structure are however 
strictly adhered to, and ever 3 ^ace intercepted by a convo- 
lution of the folds of the cemeut is occupied by correspond- 
ing processes of the dentine. These characters were pre- 
sented by a transverse section of a fragment of a tooth of 
tho Lahyrin/hodon Jaegeri from the German Koupeiv 
which included about the middle third part of a tooth, and 
Mr. Owen considers that, the entjre length of iho .tooth 
might be incbes, and the breadth at the basis I j inches. 

• The external longitudinal grooves, which correspond to 
L«t^q, ]lhtt^$cted folds of the cement, extend upwards frqin tho 
rbwe'OT tooth to about throe-fourths of its height, dc- 
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crc(tsing4ii^huml>er lis the tooth diminishes in thicknesKi 
and disapjpddriiia ahonthaif.Ka in^frbtn the summitnfihe 
toot^V of esqaent 'j^heirtitcs^kil^ deeply as the 

grop^ dpprpacUek its tbtM^udiiVdiifd OiilfpA conceives 
tjiiatthe structure of ino Tipper pert of the tooth may tie 
mpre simple t4jilin:^jlh'at; the lower, but tie has not ^ 
been able to extend Us investigations to it. 

* Tho dpi|(j^e consists of a slender, central, conical eolamn, 

or *' hollow for a certain distance from its base; 

mid reflating outwards from its circumferenco a scries of 
vc^iciSl plates, which divide into two, once or twice, before 
they .terminate at the periphery of the touth. ^Acb of these 
diverging and dichotomizing vertical plates gives off through- 
put its course narrower vertical plates, which stand at nearly 
right angles to the main plate, in relation to which they are 
generally opposite, but sometimes alternate. Many of the 
secondary plates which are given off near tho centre of the 
tooth also divide into two before they terminate. They par- 
Uko of albthe' undulations which characteriso the intlcctod 
folds of the cement. 

*Thqceniral pulp-cavity is reduced to a line, about the 
upper third of the tooth ; but fissures radiate from it, cor- 
responding in number with the radiating plates of the den- 
tine. One of these fissures is continued along the middle 
Of each plate, dividing where it divides, and penetrating 
each bifurcation and process ; the main fissures extend to 
within a line or half a lino of the periphery of the tooth ; 
the terminations of these, as vvell as the fissures of the 
lateral procossos, suddenly dilating into subcircular, oval, or 
pyriform spaces. All these spaces constitute centres of 
radiation of tho fine, calcigcrous tubes, whicdi, with their 
uniting clear substance, constitute the dentine. The num- 
ber of these calgigerous tubes, which are the centres of 
minor ramifications,, defies all calculation. Their diameter 
is the Tjjgth of a line, with interspaces equal to seven dia- 
, meters of their cavities. 

'Mr. Owen .tJl^en compares the structure of the section of the 
tooth procured in the sandstone of Coton-End Quarry, and 
lent to him by Dr. Lloyd of Leamington. The tooth nearly 
rcsembles.in size and form the smaller teeth of LalnjrinlhO' 
(km figured by Prof. Jiigor. All the peculiarities of the 
labyrintliic structure of the Kciiper tooth are so clearly pre- 
served in this specimen, that the differences are merely of a 
specific nature. 

' At the upper part of the tooth a thin layer of enamel,* 
besides a coating of <?ement, is inflected at each groove to- 
wards the centre of the. dentine ; but about the middle of 
the tooth the enamel disappears, and the convolutions con- 
sist of interblcnded layers of cement and dentine. Thus, 
outlie supposition that the tooth of the Labyrinthodon of 
the German Keuper is cupped with enamel, its extent must 
be less than in the tooth of tlie Warwick sandstone. 

'The inflected folds are continued for a greater relative 
dislatipe before the lateral inflections commence than in the 
' German species, and the unfractuoslties are fewer in hum- 
.bor, and some of the folds are reflected backwards from 
near the central pulp-cavity for a short distance before they 
terminate. 

modifications of the complex diverging plates of the 
dentine hardly oxceed those of a specific character, and the 
dentine itself is composed of calcigerous tubes of the same 
relative size and disposition as in the Lahyrinthodon 

* In the section taken from the middle of a smaller and 
relatively broader and* shorter conh’al tooth from the War- 
wick sandstono, Mr. Owen, found that the anfractuosities 
were pdioro coj^i^licated, with numerous secondary and ter- 
tiary fo^dings.'lmd tho external layer t)f cement was rcla- 
"tively ihicker than in the Lodi* Jae^ri, 

■< gencri^, identity of tho reptiles indicated by the teeth 

irolo the Warwick sandstones, with the Mastodomaurus of 
•the jGermau Keuper, Mr. O^wen believes to be fully estab- 
lished by the concordance of^'heir peculiar dental structure 
abpye described. , And in conclusion he observed, that if on 
the vjtw hand geology has in Uiis instance really derived any 
esseQn|l^id frbm^ninute anatomy; on the other band, in 
no ioatAluse has the cqmparativo anatomist been more in- 
dobted tOsgeology than for the fossils which have revedlekl 
the mfj&t singular and complicated mpdi^jpntioti of dcfbtal 
structure hitherto' known, atid of wbi:^J^bf the sl^hti^t 

* Mr. Ov'eo mbfV'queial.T aio(*tUiiae<} fiilt tklf 

fjvni iTcuttiw, fetMipkted ihht 

ti igUs cc'Uj, 


c(mce|iffi^;jjSnit4 )i 0 to beett''rtiiia#iftoiik •n..tnvestigation, 

ant. 


tire tf'wdtion 



«... ,irlr>'' 

<0«Mk'4MN)fe «M|ihid to 
inttwteifc'twl^WMnfhw 

l' 



TroniTer^'ft sMInn of toutli of Liibyirtnthodott rOwMi); MwIokIoh- 

Bt»iru!i Jp.ptjeri (Muyt r) : nnt. bIjsc, iind a segmf QlilgQiAMl. <jl, CAvily, 
frutii w iiifii ilie iirof OBbub of ;in(l dentino rndiato l A, ocmeii^ 

Wc have now to call the reader’s fitteiijMon to a subject of 
considerable in lores!, which has lately pe^ studiod with 
much care and success, and has become of kuoh importance 
as to be considered a distinct bmndi the 

iiAme of Ichnohgy* .. 

This department of geologic^ inves%afij^e^^^V6rsant 
Tvith the phenomena of foolstops impress|^^!,ff^^^ on 
the strata of the earth. V; 

In 1828 Mr. Duncan’s account of tracks, at^^ootmarks 
of animals impressed on sandstone Corn 

Cockle Muir, )>umfriesshire, appeared in tlm 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh* IJ^Buc^and caused 
a living Emye and Teetudo (xftFca towalk pn soft 9 and, 
clay, and paste or unbaked pie-crust He fc^ndthe corre- 
spondence of the footsteps of tho latt^, with, ^fossil foot- 
steps sufliciently close, allowing for difference of species, to 
render it highly probable that the fossil ^botstpps were im* 
pressed by Tesludo Grceca. In 1 831 IJoulett Scropo 
found, after visiting the Dumfries quivneSy minute "bndu* 
lation-s resembling the ripple- mar^, of w^rupon sand, 
together with numerous foot-tracks .m/spcuMl animals (crus- 
lacean.s probably) on the strata of fore^; marble neac^Bath, 
[Ripple-Makk.] ..The footsteps of thiSSo-(^,)ed, CAtjro/^f?- 
rif/m of H^ssborg and the OaNiTH),CHNt3iBaAr Condepjyicut 
are among tho most interesting of . t^e discoveries m this 
department, ' , ' 

But it is not in the older beds alone 1 
animals have been noticed, Dr. Buoldi ^ 
observes, that in recent excuva^^ns |bj|^ 

Pcinbray near Llanelly, in Pem^ok 
and of large oxen have been found 
bed of peat, the lDwei:.peat. 4 bei|i,||^ ni 
similar impressionB woiw, alao'’|btiiid,j 
of the peat beneath a bed of >nU,vfj 
and oxen iti the peat iteelf. . ^Foottm 
also noticed, he adds, in Mr..Ta}ws . 
hour near Margam buirows , 

But we must now return ia h^co^ieiu^left upon the 
more anlient strata, and m tho tiiofcsiC.Vie so-called Chiro- 
therium* . ^ - 

In Saxony,atihe villagoof9j 
fossil Ibotstepa were, 
quarries 

red-sandstone^ ne4% 

Corn Cookie-^ ^ 
state that 

ooy«r tke- 



4ecr 
been 
a bar- 
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natarnl casU formed iM* npuldtb fell after tbe aninnl had The 

. On one ^atx foethMiR'h^ffVe fiM^«i4li,: np«y fooUta^ «^le the ojatisflerg^ drops Oiat cov^w entire 

of more t^hw«ne animal' imof mriomi ataea Occur. ;fhe ittfooa.of except in the parts intpreMed bv tha 

Mridth. and iroj^ on m !i^liieb itkis huge aniT^ hjdl marched 

iho anUent hemiapbencat i[mprMion8 of 

^all dropspupoh aQi^hec a^tum, show it to hav^ been 
a and three feet eapoaod to only a apcinklifig of gentle rain that fell at a 

Svide^ OiA^iiri j llte |M)lte|miblloW^ 80 h ojwer in parrs, each moment of calm. In oOe small alah of new red-sandstone 
pair htlabp SS^ Ip^al tntenala^f iNiO^n' ioa^ hrom found by Dr. Ward near Shrewsbury^ we have a combina- 
pair to pair. , ^e |^rge im WiM aa^lhe. sindU'SteiMi show the tion of proofs as to meteoric, hydrostatic, and locomotive 
great tm attorifateWon thf iright and left side ; each step phenomena, which occurred at a time incalculably remote, 
inhltii^tne j^al tlie fitpt or great toe being bent in the atmosphere, the water, and tho movements of animals, 

(be fere and hind foot differ and from which we infer, with the certainty of cumulative 
so ard^lteiurly. similar in form. circumstantial evidence, the direction of the wind, tlie'depth 

, wiiil^ proposed by Professor and course of tho >yater, and the quarter toward which 

Kaup^|i|Mi^|Py6^ 'foif* the great unknown ani- tho animals were passing : the latter is indicated by the di- 

mal tM llj lpriiiirt fc6t8teps,mm a sunpoaed re- section of the footsteps which form their tracks; the isizo 

of theth the for^and hind feet to and curvatures of the ripple-marks on the sand, howcon- 
hand; and he thought that verted to sandstone, show the depth and direction hf the 
ftem some quadruped allied current; the oblique impressions of the rain-drOpS roister 
to Siefcler, in a letter to Blumenbach the point from which the wind was blowing at or about the 

( fhirm^racGouni.of these footsteps. Fragments time when the animals wore passing.’ 
of lit jthpqi^rries where the footsteps had The Address ihim which the above passage is taken was 

anniversary of the Geological Society of 
j!5fr> Tfeatise) expresses his opi- London, on the 2 1st February, 1840; and af that time 

nidiv tbkt twostnall fossil Mammalia related all was conjecture as. to the nature of the animal called 

to the oposstil^Hnb oolite formation of Stonesfield [Mar- Chirotherium. Professor Owen's paper, read on the 20th 
sui^fALiAi voh xiv.t p. 464 ct soq.], and tho approximation January in this year, the abstract of which is given 
of thiS'Onler to %lte daia of reptiles, are circumstances which above, proved the existence of a gigantic Batracliian nt the 
give probability (o such a conjecture. Dr. BuoHland further period when tho new red-aandstono was formed. Scarcely 
observes that in' the Kangaroo the first toe of the fore foot is was that memoir communicated, when additional materials 
bet (folfouelv^ tbeMhe^^ and that the disproportion be- of tho highest importance were brought forward by the 
ti^^n'''^o for^and hind feet is also very great; and he liberal possessors of them, and the result was a second 
figdr^'Severaf kpecimetis of these footsteps. {Bridgewater paper, read before the Geological Society of London on tho 
Tredni0^^, 2tl^26'^ 2r/^,y In his description of the plates, 24th of February last, in which three species of Labyrintho- 
Dr. Ba^&mndii^avks that M. Link has made out the foot- don were defined, and evidence relating to tho ichnology of 
steps ori|miri^cie8 of animals in the Hildburghausen sand- those extinct Batrachians was adduced, whi^tnay be briefly 
stotid ; ''(Sthidjm has hebn conjectured that some of these stated as follows : — 

have been derived from gigantic Batrachians. He Airthor Ist. Proof from the skeleton that Lahynntkodon had 
designafo(i!.the footsteps flared by him in pi. 26'^' as those hind extremities much larger than the anterior extremities, 
of a sQfifl^hlt^fopted animal, probably crocodilean. 2nd. That the foot-prints of Chirotheriwn are at least as 

BuVlttittVp 'ii^tstops are not confined to foreign lands, much like those of certain Toads as those of any other 
and within ! the B|t three years able observers have con- animals. 

trtbuted latgelyTp this interesting subject. Dr. Buckland 3rd. That tho size of the known species of Loh^riniko^ 
thus surni tip^the Evidence obtained in this country ‘ Near don corresponds with tho size of the fool-priiits of tho dif- 
LivefpOol Mr.’ Cunningham has successfully continued his ferent species of Chirotheriwn-: e.g, Labyrintlwdon JaegerU 
r0sear6h'esbe|^n iri'1838, respecting the footsteps of C'AtVo- with the foot-print of Chirotherium Hercules (Egc|ton); 
^ ihefiim and other animals in the new red-sandstone at Labyrinthodm pachygnathus, with the foot-marks of the 
' Stofetdu Hill, on the wUst side of the Mersey. These foot- common Chirotherium; and Labyrinthodon lepiogiialhm 
(^ur on Aye qpnsecutive bods of clay in the same with tho impressions of the smaller batracliian figured iii 
quarfy ; tho'^ay-beft are very thin ; and having received the memoir by Mr. Murchison and Mr. Strickland, 
the imprd^ions of tne feet, afforded a series of moulds in 4lh. Labyrinthodon occurs in the new red-sandstone 
whioH^C&ts iilrare taken by the succeeding deposits of sand, strata to which ChirotUerian impressions are peculiar, 
nofir ’converted" info sandstone. The casts of the feet are And .t. 

feMiqht in lifttfr“r&lfof oh the lower surfaces of the beds of Lastly, no remains of animals that could have left such 
sandstone; ({ivihg ekaot models of the feet and tees and impressions as those of tho Chirotheriwn have been found 

S sterious animals, of which scarcely a single in these strata, except the remains of tho LabyrintKodons. 

found, although we are assured It is true that the slructiiro of the foot is still wonting, 
0jor0 us of the certainty of their existence and that a more connected and complete skeleton is required 
ihd hfiw red-sandstone was in process of for demonstration ; but tho circumstantial evidence above 
her di^overies of the footsteps of CMro- slated is strong enough to produce the conviclion that Chiro- 
dltr six smaller reptiles in tho now red- therian and Labyrinthodontic foot-impressions are identical; 
£k^;Wairwickshite, and Salop, have been and that Masiodonsaurus, Sahmandroides, Pkytvsaurust 
P. Egerton, Mr. J. Taylor, jnn., Chirotherium, and Lalyrinthodun arc one and the same ge- 
Mr.' ^Dr; Ward. Mr, Cunningham, in a nus. which ought for the future to be derfgnatedby the last- 

footmarks at Storeton, has de- mentioned name. We owe this evidence principally to tlic 
derived use of the microscope in skilful and judici^ hands; and it 
from'dr($nlF rfiM’fokl'fell unon thin laminm of clay inter- is impossible not to be struck with the wonderful fihplicability 

l^e clay impressed with of that instrument to the lar^t of created bodies ns well 

■ i .a mould, which Irons- as to the smallest, when we look at the raisults of Profossor 

be lower surface of the Owen's discovery of the highly organised dental structure in 
t, so that entire surfaces Labyrinthodwi, an extinct finimat of a low grade, where it 
are respectively covered could hardly have been exp^ted to occur, 
ffila that fell whilst the The reading of Professor Owen's last memoir was ac- 
..v On^tHe surface of one companied b^the exhibition of a diagram representing a 
t& footmarks of a restoration of two species of LaHyrinSwdbn. By the Pro- 
by Aio rain- fossor’s kindness, wo are enabled to give a greatly reduced 
■dfo' has varied copy of one of them. The bones which appear within Iho 

liren^wela/ai^tKind, outline are'.t|ibfo which witre known when tho paper was 
th^Wa Of the ereatpTuV read. The animal is represented as impi casing its footsteps 
lAWWWPnniM^ upon an ^ oti’ a shore of sandj now new red-sandstone. There is jr^cason 

entho Wins# fciotaiarlCm?^^*. ^nh^ua track, we for believing th^ tbis formidal]Jebatyachiwi.was not iimouth 
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^ . Labyriuthodon vachygnitihiw. 




Fore nnd hind foot of tho snnie. 

Specimens of the font-prints may be seen in the British 
Museum and iu that of the Royal Collcgo of Surgeons in 
London. 

SALAM ANDROPS, Wagler’s name for tho Menopome. 
[Salamanpuida.] 

SA'LAMIS (laXiififc), now Koluri, is a small island ad- 
jacent to tho coast of Attica. It forms the southern bound- 
ary of the beautiful Bay of Kleusis, and is only separated 
fh)m the mainland, at the eastern and western extremities 
respectively^ by a narrow winding channel. The bay is 


surrounded on the west, north, and east by the higli land 
of Attica, of which the northern shore of Salumis seems 
like’ a continuation, and thus the bay has the appearance of 
a Jarge lake. vThc two channels have deep water, and a 
vessel may enter the Bay of Elcuais through them with any 
wind. 

The form of tho island is very irregular. On the west 
side it is indented by the deep Bay of Koluri, on which (be 
village of Koluri stands^ and on tho east side a long narrow 
peninsula projects towards the coast of Attica. Its greatest 
length^ from north to south is about ten miles, and the 
longest like than can bo drawn in the island, from aboiit east 
to west, is a little moro ; but the area is probably not above 
50 square miles. Tho soil, though scanty, is ])roductive ; 
and some districts are well suited to tho olive, h produces 
good honey, and with proper care excellent wine might bo 
made. There is only one stream in the island, which enters 
the sea on the south-west coast, and is probably the Bo- 
ckros p'f Bocalias of Strabo. The village of Koluri, with 
two others called Mulki and Arabelakia (vineyards), and a 
oonv6ii|» contained a few years ago the whole populatpn of 
the island. 

^Tbe old city of Salamis, which was deserted in the tim^ 
of Strabo, stood oq the south coast opposite to Aegina; but' 
the city Salatnis of Strabo’s time was on the small Bay of 
Ambe)$kia, and near the peninsula which in’ojects from the 
eastern part of the island lo tho shores of Attica, and termi- 
nates in Cape Oynosura. (Herod., viii. 76,) This cape 
was also called Sileniae and Tropaea. About midway be- 
vtweei^ this peninsula and the Piraeus, but not exactly in 
the strait leadinc to tho Bay of Eleusis, is the small island 
of Psyttaleia, noWLipsokuUli, which makes a conspicuous 
figure in the battle of Salamis. (Uerorl., viii. 95.) It is 
a^ut * milo and from two to three hundred yards 
wide, lOw,i^rocky,'^nd covered with shrubs. Between the 
Bay of Koluri a^d the strait at the western extremily of tho 
island .there is w mountainous peninsula called Budorus by 
^^dides (ii. 93, 94) and Strabo. The western extremity 
^ pe peninstAa is only throe miles from Nisma, the port of 

!^^ntjont names of Salamis were Sciras and Cychreia, 
doriv^ flrpm sntient heroes. It was also called Pityussa 
from^Ulbi upgs^ thlS grew it it. In Homer, the island is 
only dal^eq jSdmnuX P name said to be derived from Salar 
mis, the i^dthef of Asopus. Before .the.Trojkn 'war, ihp 
island was pbssdflfs^d by the ^eacidah, undet^^^ela^ipn 
Aegina; aniAjqx, the son of TclamOni sxwoAj^ 
expedition to Troy vitb twelve Salammidft:»fc|^- A 
the time of SolpA Aqd Piiistriiituki. a « 


abouiibtfHi^ndJbei9<r€^b Mes^m and Attica» which termi- 
nated in fa^ur <» Attica* and from that time the idaud be- 
eotqe IheJUliorj^ ^ |n the cpQtest:batw^^ Gjtis- 
Sander <«n4^t]iA :sAtbenmfii| w SalaiD!Mtns>^snltipm^ 
tkmr island to for which 

ikhed.hy the Athenmn who* dmtrpyedjihalinll* la the 
time pC Pausaniat ii.waa imia fulned state, ^ald 

toaoe the remains of the eg^Vtbd^ere of^, 

Ajax with a sUtue. of ebony.; . - , .3' 

The great event in tbeiuetofy of Salamis ts4liS naval 
battle fought }lc. 480, between rth% combined fleet 
and the Persian fleet under Xerxes. . l%e 'battle took, place 
chiefly in the eastern strait, whieb^ l^hiign e^ 
was very unfavourable to the enorme^ floj^of tfie Pw^^ 
According to Heredotus, the 'Greek ttM amontxfed to 387 
triremes and five penteeontom. ^ Tim 
by various antient authorities at pVOr 

bably somewhat Im. The Persian king 
the Attic coast, where ho had his seati.t4hni1(9!i|M|luunt 
Aegaleos, with his secretaries, by 
events of the action. (HeroA, '^Tbe:'p4‘^ 

position of lire Persian king, according 
shore, * on the summit of aridge which descends fronfitmiop 
of Mount Aegaleos, about a mile frcrni the wnsteim sMb of 
Port Phoron, and opposite to the centre of :^ft^iau Abet. 
The result was the complete defeat anxm- 

ment. After making a feint to build main- 

land to Salamis, as if he wished to shut ti^twGrkek ships 
which had retired into tho bay after the aqtloA Xbfxcs 
suddenly ordered his fleet to retreat to the Hellespont 
(Herodotus, vai. ; Aeschylus, Perade; StrObO, p^393; 
Pausunias, i. 35; Leake, On the Demi Attica; and 
(be articles Akschylus, Aristides, THEmsTOctES, and 
Xerxes.) ^ 

SALAYER ISLANDS are a small group in’ the In- 
dian Archipelago, sitfiatod between 5® 40''apd 6® ^0' S. lal., 
and between 120® and 121® E. long, ^e Jffsdiir^ con- 
sists of a larger and several smaller ialandA:^Tbd smaller 
islands are uninhabited, with . tile cxceptioft^tjST two called 
Bonaratte and Calauwe. Salay4r, or the principal isl(^ld, is 
about 30 miles long, with an average width of oi|At miles ; 
and it is divided from Cep© Lossoa in Celebes' strait 
about eight tniles wide. In tho straitihere are 4fifk0 small 
rocky islands, called the Biidjeroops, .wbK^are uniwlmbitod. 

♦ A ridge of high hills traverses the island from north ,lo 
south, and descends to the east and west with a rapid slope. 
These hills are entirely covered with wood, and auouud. in 
deer. Along the base of the hills there are traclq of low 
land, which are carefully cultivated. They; produce several 
roots and grains common in the archipelago, but Oipocialty 
boiia, a kind of millet, which constitutes the chief article of 
food of the inhabitants. Cotton is also grown to a great 
extent, and the inhabitants manufiictUrel it into coar^ cloth, 
striped blue and white, which is partly used in the, island 
and partly exported. Among the tree^ there are several 
kinds oL palms, and- also the taUoW«*tree, -the’ Substance 
obtained from which is used for bpnniig, astt is iqpiina. 
The inhabitants, who are stated' to qmouiit to'dhptiA^.OOo, 
arc Malays, and seem to bo more ^ hBdUtflritfflk^ w 
natives of other islands, as they apply th^sol VjiQ^ BB^il- 
tiire, and, as already observed, 'mpnufactut^HKfalufrs. 
The island is divided among several are 

dependent on the Dutch at Macassar, 
are not bound to any other dutjpUian 
Fort Rotterdam to perform tqe 
vassalage. On tlie eastern side bf tlm^ Dutch 

have a small fort, or rather a redoubt 
(Stavorinus’s Vot/ages to ike Mait ^ 

SALDANHA BAY is a spkeib4s W^<^h western 
shore of South Africa, about 70 mifes'')*wit.fhrbf Table Bavi 




l)etween 33® 3' and 33® ito' S. lat tetf 
This bay is about 15 miles 
to south-south-eoi^t, 'find 
shelter and anchorage; 
a ridge of granUe 

there is an opehiitt wid^;wW^ 




truce to tb'e ) 

enl^n^ 

eep«s4*e''^^*^>'4|n^ 




bitM wily obA 
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tuinech (H<»n9lU SmfJk'l 

pei’ty ifr of a tm^ 

' •Pi’tymilftd MleK 'Stieh tmng- 

^fet of oiM||||P%^^ siitfiMilliM fl(ia4«rri^bough the ^- 

of talee m 

Avithohl the f^rosierty, or«uthoFkf lo««U it; and sales i 
by auly^ulhonsedr, Under the present | 

liead it treat dnfy of the^ lawrelating to the 

9ifl|i|do'ept ‘!0f sal^^ beidg aaetiaiied that the parties to the 
td O^t it; Persons in eertain con- i 
4«iwWaihy W testrained and in others I 


ifi bkj^ng of morb than one has the effect of 
JttqOrtl^t Opinion as to the value of the estate, 
H|Qg, losing fraudulent invalidates the sale. 
|||pf|a|^u ofn the part of the buyer will have 
where oe presents other persons 
isuii^'h^ /f!b^;^ilently misrepresenting the 


nat#e "of Hho.pf%||dr^v ^ nttem]^^ to obtain possession 
of it wi%' a . design ibr or whero, whon 

negopi n^it^ lhe. ho jlthows himself to be insolvent, 
or iiihki^|j^^,i; b^ ohequiea or l^ills which he knows will 

of fraud which is 


theianiphS 


a^awd 
^ whef^e eitl^e^dtd 
irnpriaonment^Jk 
^ntokioated. ')n|;i 


im^Ur ode of the parties to the salo. But 
jlmay jpi^ubid the fraud is intended 
partied to the sale ; as where 
hy a seller for the purpose 
If in such case the buyer par- 
rl^dnlanilni^ be invalid. 

Im existed 


honseMirh parly to a sate; ho njhat be truly informed in all 

property jdhich is the subject 
pf dale. 'Iw ltouit be understood of such particulars as he 
'Oannot hy^raigimhble cate and obdervalioh; infbrm himself 
upon, for iT'ihfen hasnoiegal protection agahisttheoon- 
l^ttenceeofhis owhoai^eBsn^and nbgligeneb^ If how- 
ever be* has been 'deeeiv^^ In -afiy otlibr particularsi even 


disabled i 


disabled these restrictions and 

disj^^ltlll^ .vfbt^^ the law of sale; they belong 

inther l ft f M Ms y. ld|^em of Hhedaw; such as infancy, bank- 
rupt(^MNslil^^|h>re^ alienage, &c., which 

may* he the subject of sale; hut 
there ape are a mere title to lands 

of whfx^''a.'pmyls' 'not 'm''posseM^ a prosentation to a 
living ahtualiy va^t, the pay of a naval or military officer, 
andimme othihr Ihii^' ^ ^ 

Pi'Opevt^&dietrihtited under the two heads of real and 
pQrsonai‘^yi||ytj^ il^ich differ materially in many respects ; 
and'^ho the sale of each of these kinds 

of l^l^y inmWn^ materially differ. Some incidents how- 
ever s^ecmhmoo to tt sale both of real and personal property. 

No'Xale ieydlid ao as to bo capable of being enforced 
unless— . : 

Ist^ The parties to it act with good faith ; 

2ml, Unless there isponsent in each of them; and— 

3rd, No sale is valia the subject of which is illegal, or 
which involvcs^an illegal .tiunsaciion, or has for its object an 
illegal aeh 'sV > j 

Witll^iwspeijitHo the first principle, it is a maxim of the 
common Hv^^at fraud vitiates all contracts. The fraud 
may be, witl^pect to the property, the subject of sale, either 
of u positive character, such as wilful misdescription of it in 
some niamriul partitnilar by the seller, or negative, such as 
a designs coircealment of defects and incumbrances. In 
these cS^s ^the contract of sate cannot bo enforced, not- 
withstanding eig^ss stipulations that the property shall be 
taken witte all ito faults, or that mistatemonts shall not 
invalidate theaUle, but shall be provided fur by compensation. 

What IS a material particular, will of course depend upon 
the Bubject-mptter of the sale and the circumstances of the 
case. ' A . nijiftiteseription of the situation of an estate, a 
statement that; a-public^houso which was bound by covenant 
to purchdsQ beer of a particular brewer, was a free public- 
hdUM» that a long leasehold estate was freehold, have been 
bbld:vtu.be material. Under this head may bo adduced as 
an jUIStaUee the employment of more persons than one to 
make flalse biddings at an' auction on behalf of the seller. 
Buch persoiis.are oomnfdiily called puffers. One such per- 
soivtunyla^plly be employed to protect the interests of the 
seller wm0)!Uly. buying In the property at a predetermined 
bkj^ng of morb than one has the effect of 
ittdiSpHKpfcjUO^ dpinion as to the value of the estate, 
frauduleiit, invalidates the sale. 
^ the part of the buyer will have 
the) where oe presents other persons 

misrepresenting the 


oratHrly 


unintentionally, ^ the buyer, he cannot be said to cohsent 
to the bargain. The consent which' he gives is to' the pur- 
chase of such property as has been described to him, and 
the consent therefore cannot relate to the property which is 
the subject of the sale, if it differs in material points ^oiu 
what has been described. Thus in the common case of a 
horse warranted sound, the consent is to buy a spuifd horse, 
and the buyer cannot be considered to have consented to 
buy an unsound horse. If therefore the horse is manifestly 
unsound, a party cannot be compelled to carry into effbet his 
contract to purchase it. The case is the sainde with an 
estate said to be tithe free, which in reality is not' so, or 
with any other property the description of which, as. stated, 
varies materially from tho truth.' Whero indeed Ihe voi'i- 
ance from tho description is obvious, and the buyer has had 
an opportunity of inspecting the property and afterwards 
chooses to complete the purch^so, the contract will not bo 
invalid. Tlio reason of this rule is manifest, fi)r the legal 
presumption is that ordinary diligence has been used, 
where it might and ought to have been used, and them is 
therefore no ground for supposing an absence of the huj^er's 
consent. 

In cases where there is no fraud, and a possibility of 
variance from the description is contemnlafea in tlie con- 
ditions of sale, tho sale may still be valid notwithstanding 
the existence of such variance, for in this ca<e both parties 
knowingly lake the chunco of ihe variancu being either 
favourable or adverse to them. As when fdr instance 
it is stated (hat an estate consists of so many acres, 
&c., be the same more or less, &c. If the conditions of sale 
contain a provision that compensation shall b^'made for such 
variances when they are ascertained, then the party in 
whose favour they turn out to be, will be bound to make 
such compensation. If however from the circum-sinncos of 
the case it should appear that such compensation cannot be 
made, the sale cannot be enforced against the purchaseri 
forasmuch as the teems to which the parties consented afe 
impossible, and there is therefore nothing to wliich the con- 
sent is a])plicab1e. 

A court of equity will in some cases coihpel a buyer to 
complete his bargain, on the condition of the seller making 
him compensation in respect of those matters in which 
there is a variance, even although there is no provision to 
that effect in the conditions of sale. Tho principle on which 
this is done i^ that parlies ought to carry into effect what 
was substantially their intention. This power of tne cqiirt 
thereforo is not exercised where the variance is material, 
or where tho attainment of the particular matter in which 
a variance exists really was the main object of the purchase. 
The common terms of exag^gerated praise in which persons 
speak of tho property that they have to sell, is not such 
misdescription as will make a sale void. In cases where 
property is agreed to be sold by one contract, in one lot, a 
buyer cannot be compelled to take some part of it without 
tho rest. 

3, No sale is valid if the subject-matter of it is illegal or 
prohibited, or if an essential part of it is an illegal transac- 
tion or involves an illegal act. A sale of ^reasonable, blas- 
phemous, or obscene- publications is void, for the acts of 
treason, blasphemy, and obscenity are legally punishable. 
A sale of property known by tho seller intended to 
he used for illegal purposes is void, such as drags^ bo used 
for the adulteration of provisions, or a ^iise to be oc- 
cupied for the purposes- oi prostitution. Sales for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the forfeiture to the crown^ incident upon 
judgment after a conviction for felony, are void* Sales to 
an alien enemy are unlawful, although a power exists 
in the crown to grant lienees legalizing such sales. 
Offices of public trust, such as those which are connected, 
with the administration of justice or "government, 
in the Uiijited Kingdom or in the dcpon^ncjcs upon'iy 
cannot lawfully be the subject of sale. Ine enao^enls 
affectinff thjB s^ bf voribue articles are too numerbuk" to.be. 
referfea to hCjcO^- It may however ho laid dovn'generidly 
^at isfheire a thing ik jj^hihited and uuieiwfbl* by 
stiilitb; a contract mr the sale of s|U6h thing is void, even 
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although Iheatalute do^ not enact that it ahall be bo, but 
only BittacheB u penalty to an.infriRgbmettl oHU proVutipna* 
Sal(^,of contraband articles breelaD void; and Oven in Uui 
caM of a foreigner Belling gooda ahroad» to be dolitered iti 
tbii c^ntty, the aale wiU bd Invalid, if ho be cognizant 
of and aiding in i|in,^B4texiipl to introduce them into this 
country in contmtetlon of the revenue laws. A sale ^ 
property in> the ordinary course of a party’s trade is void if 
made on a Jbyiday, although the sale of the same article 1^ 
another pcinbn whose ordinary dealings arc not in auch 
maftets would be valid.' 

. In the ca^ of a sale of lands, it is assumed that the seller 
has a good title to them, and that he will deliver over the 
title-deeds to the buyer. In failure of either of those par- 
tioulars' the sale cannot be enforced. The right to receive 
Oi good title is one which is conferred upon the buyer by the 
law, independently of any agroetaaent between the parties. 

By the statute 29 Charles II., c. 3, a. 4, certain forms were 
required in order to give cflcct to a sale of * lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, or any interest in or concerning 
them.’ Such forms are no part of tho sale, which consists 
in the consent of parties who are competent to consent, 
but the statute merely declares that such consent shall, 
in certain cases, have no legal effect, unless the pre- 
soribeq firms are observed. If an agreement for sale has 
been made without the requisite formalitios, and has 
been tarried into effect in some material part, a court 
of ec^uity will enforce the performance of the whole con- 
tract, on the ground that the informal contract, having 
been partly completed, is not a case within the statute. In 
all other cases of contracts as to interests in land, ’ the 
agreement, or soRio memorandum or note thereof, shall be in 
writing, and signed by the party to bo charged therewith, 
or by, some other person thereunto by him lawfully autho- 
rised.* Tl^greement binds the party who sighs it, although 
it is not signed by tho other party. No established form^ is 
requisite, and it is not necessary that tho agreement should 
be contained in one instrument : it may be collected from a 
fioties of letters, or a written offer followed by a written ac- 
ceptance, or from documents Toferred to by a letter. The 
signature may be attached to any part of it. An agpnt may 
be appointed verbally, and the same person muy act as 
agent for both parties to the sale. An aitctioneor is such 
and his writing down the name of the liighost bidder 
in hi* book is a sufbeient signature. 

The law which relates to tho construction of agreements 
for sale falls under the ordinary rules as to the construction 
of agreements generally. The same observation applies as to 
the remedies which parties possess for the enforcement of 
them. When the contract for the sale of an estate is com- 
pleted, the estate is, in equity, considered to be sold, and 
tlie buyer is viewed as the owner of tho estate, and the seller 
as only a trustee for the buyer, while the buyer is considered 
as a trustee of the purchase money for tho seller. If there- 
fore a party luis contracted for the sale of an estate of in- 
heritance, and dies before payment of the purchase money, 
the money will bo considered as part of his personal estate^ 
Cod his exefmtors will be entitled to it. On tho other hand, 
if the party who has contracted to buy the estate dib before 
it is conveyed to him, his heir or devisee will be entitled to 
tlio estate, and the executors must pay the purcliaso money 
out of the persona] estate of the buyer, if they have suffi- 
cient assets. It is a consequence of this equitable doctrine, 
that^the buyer roust, as a general rule, bear any loss which 
hUppenB to the estate after the completion of the contract of 
sale. A person who has obtained such an equitable owner- 
ship. may deal with the property in all respects as if it wore 
his own ; and Buch dealings, though not valid at law, are 
viewed as valid tvansactions in a court of equity. 

With reajmet to sales of personal property, ’the common 
law required no formalities. The terras of sale might bo 
agreed^ either verbally or in writing; and they might bo 
proved py any;, evidence legally applioable to the proof of 
ollieir matters. Sales of goods made at one time, and not 
to|j[ethor exceeding ip price 10/„ still remain on this footing. 
By die ftattfe atatute (29 Charles II., c. 3) which pre- 
'Scribed, certain fbrmaliUes in sales of land, it was enacted 
(s. tuaa..*no eontract for the sale ot^ny goods, wares, 
and merebandise/or .the price of 10/. sterling and upwards 
shall be allowed to be good except the buvar shall accept 
part of the jwods.so sbla and actually iWeeive the aafite, or 
give something in earnest to bind the or in pji0 

payment, or that Bome note or mem<irtodamid!Vr4% 


Uie said ItaftiaiA .be made^riik' ptgned bftta parties to be 

of ikii act al^egtendeiitoaiU 
of ihe^lueof npwttfda; 

thegoods'niay be' 


titoe, or not til 
made ot^ flr tor deltver^. 
four In number:--^' 'y 

1. 'Delivery and receipt of fttrloNho igood^' 

2. Payment of earnOatr 

3. Payment of part of the priemv-'''' 

4. A signature cf a memcawnidiim .^ tbe.^^ 
party or his agent. > Bytlrnpertoma^J^li^^^^ 


SfeS: 


itbe oQiiatraj; 


requisites the parties' to the sale ' 

If the goods themselves aredeUvefeat%dieb^9ek^^ 
and accepted by him, of coursenoqiiestmq^'a^mil^ 
completion of the bargain. Wkere^hlimVf^^ is 

not to him'peraonally. many eOieitof 
whether or not a delivery has takma 
to vest the property of the goode-tR'tbWbVP^^ /A'ielivery 
which would be sufficient, if not afterwards^ertored with 


/A'ielivery 


by tho seller, to accomplish thei rs 
complete os soon as the goods have 


|Uisltoel4fad%totute, is 
mn to nf'car- 


rter for the purpose of being '.eotiviyed buyer, 

even although tne carrier has notbaefi 
But during the course of actual toaiwii^d||lM^1jbe jndi'^ 
Gated by the buyer to the seller as the doatinatiotu 

the goods are subject under certain oiveumst'aheea to aright 
of the seller to detain them. This is caltedrthe^lghi Of 
stoppage in transitu, and tho time and place Wdien it Ceases 
aro often a question of great nicety. [SfrOppaea Ur Taa.N/- 
siTu.] Where no delivery of part of the gopds thetpsclves 
has boen made by actual removal, k ooUAr active delivery 
may effect the same purpose : a delivery of^ tho key 
of the warehouse where the goods lie; the rOeeiptof rent 
for their warehouse-room by the seller; t^e es^mitient 
and delivery of a bill of lading or a dock warranl;> an order 
to a wharfinger to deliver, &o., amount to a delpifery. Ih all 
such cases however it must be understood that the delivery 
is not complete if onything yet remains to be done to the 
goods on the part of tlie seller, such as tiieis sepsp^ibn by 
weighing or measurement from a larger bulk. Again,' the 
exercise of ownership over tho goo£ by the buyer, with 
permission of the seller, is an act legally e<|ii?a)ent.to de- 
livery: such as marking the goods^ tasting^De,iiiiid cuf« 
ting off the pegs from the cask, &c. But iu these cases it 
must distinctly appear that the act which (s dune is aa.oct 
of ownership ; if done with any other view^^.oafor the pur- 
pose merely of identifying llio property, it .will of course 
afford no ground from which a delivery may be inferred. 
Where a sample is taken out of the whbla bulk sold, a delt* 
very of the sample operates as a part dellv^y^ ' ^ 

2. Tile earnest-money paid imist be mtaiiied* Zh a;rafiid 
where a shilling had boon paid to bind a bargain^ and 
was returned, it was held that this was not a cumpUaiice 
with the requisite of the statute. 

3. The part payment need not neeessfsKi^ be made in 
cash; a payment by acceptance ofkb^l^MM^by a liiWlM 
note, will, while the initrumentaryaaB^^ 

have the same effect as by actual money, ' ' ^ - 

4. The general chMtrvAiifm whiA: {q 

a note or memorandum in writing tfitatWelEPnmSif^t# 
will apply ecmally to oha relative t6 satAM^m^^ 

(Sugden, On the law 
Treatise on the law Vendete 

sonal Proper^.) ~ -.4'.* V.’ ' 

S ALB, G£Q|[16E, a learned tern 

111 1680. Very little U known of hii that 

he was a lawyer. He was a 
versal History,’ edited by Ckuh|^ 

others, and- he wrote toy< 
sides several valuable 
which he was deeply 
authors of the * 

4to.)« which contains' a. Isaiiiiwjkn^ of 


4to.)« which contain 
the work by which 1 
Korfin IntoSmiihbi 




natory, noteg^lK^tai^t^ 
and the mo^.eMimed. cpmnMmi 


Twrign,!!# 
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cial. atid4»{ig|oi99 bl JlMfir^.4nd Clirigtiaii3 

Hi th^ iif»pear»Q^ ^0 »ahmkd} on 

dbettjy;j6»;;inwa^^ Oit. ^o prineipal 

fcocu^aw oihor lub^ 

jec# ! Thivdia- 

.OOUM _ F«eii«h* and prenxe^ 

1770, 

kia 'ObMrvations on the 
ReligaM|»;3Mj^ Govorament, and Mannera of the Turks’ 
6bk te^aeoMped: $aIo of making an apology 
or fbb; fibrin, gather than trying .to point out tbopcrni- 
bioJi^ d^ti^es contahied. iu^bat book. Tlie charge ho\v- 
Hb^y^graundloMit as eVary scholar acquainted with 
pIMbp il^obammpdan divines will readily admit. 
Salb was one of the fonndersand a member of the first com- 
Wn.ltee^«r$h>ef^ the Enctonrogoment of Learnings in- 
sUtu|^iial7MHkv£|^4iedmibesameyear(]4th Nov., 1736), 
''Soon after his death a catalogue of his 
prieh|djS|^iai^ many choice arti- 

cles lin^iabie^eipiaa, and Turkish literature. They are 
all niQW in thopiaddidb library, Oxford, for which they 
\verepare1lia]^.y ;l . :• ' 

SALEI^ia. iba-port town, the capital of Essex county, 
in the tiapsadiusetts, North America, is situated 

on. a ef land formed by two inlets of Massa- 

chupoitSrdpw'i'^llod' North River and South River. A 
bridge . lifObead^ crosses North River, and contiecu 
Sal0^>rWitVlkbe'Vulage of Beverley. Salem is in 4‘2*' 3C' 
N,'Uti, 71.” 7^ W^lodgM 15 miles north-cast from Boston. 
It is.the oldest town in the state except Plymouth, having 
been founded in 1628, and fur some time contended with 
Boston fye eoratttercial supremacy, but was soon compelled 
to yield, to its powerful neighbour. The population was 
12,731 in 1820, 13.866 in 1830, and 16,162 in 184U. 

The town is well built, the old bouses chielly of wood, 
the modern ones of brick t and though the streets are rather 
narrow* there is an appearance of much neatness and com- 
fort. Thdre is a oourt-houso; a market-house, a gaol, and 
an almslidupp, all well budjtand spacious. The East India 
Marine Museum bas an exiensive and interesting collection 
of curiosities from all parts of the world. It belongs to the 
East Indio: Marino Society, of which no ono is eligible to be 
a mombeV who has not sailed round Cape Horn or the.Capo of 
Good Hope, and which was founded in ISUl, for the purpose 
of affording relief to indigent members and theirfamilies, and 
also* to promote the trade to the East Indies. The chief 
manufactures of Salem are leather and ropes, and thero are 
yords for ohtp-building. In 1832 there were Shanks. 5 
insuraneo wmpanies, and an institution for savings ; 2 li- 
hrarios, an Atheiimum, and a mechanics' library; 3 scnii- 
woekly newspapers and 2 weekly ; and 1 5 places of worship. 
Education ts4nuch attended to; there are numerous schools, 
and nd child in tlie town need remain uninstructed. 
i^Tlio bavboUr }p' in South River ; the anchorage is good, 
but tbO' depth of water at the wharfs is only 12 or 14 feet. 
The tlpiid is chiefly with the East Indies, in which a large 
capital is employe. The number of vessels . employed in 
this trwdo ih was 6^ carrying 14,272 tons. 

• small towns and villages in the 

Nortb America, including New Salem and 

CNT' iSa/(»m, a nutritious arttclo of diet, 
in«<^ the East for its supposed general stimu- 
laiUpvopmisi^bitt which iy* justly esteemed as bland and 
ntttt^eiji% aiid! wdU suited to children and convalescents. 

0# of different species of Or- 

, cbides^^|4i<dt bave been known in mbdioine from very 
eaely tim^by the^ Oiehis, Dr. Royle has most re- 
ccntlf thbi'plants yielding Salejl, in his * lllustr. 

Botaujf^^ and. hi. the * Proceedings of the 
states that the accounts of 
are repeated in the works o/ 
SkUpUnder the names of khtisyut^ 
which names are literally 
trauajji^lirlf;^^ and testiculus eanis; to 

ks^ Greek synonyms orA4t>, Muryoon, 
for^he Scrvpcov, 
India time tubers are 
tlftit' idiMey ftotn Misr, 
■'■ :to> be. derived from 

. first 

derived in 


Arabian^ mitbors on * Materia wo see the names 

and^descriptions arc ineix^ translation^ of those of DiosccT^ 
rides. If thft. Grwks weie the first to use the tubers of 
some of the Orehidees, eilber ua articles of diet or in me- 
dioine, some European speoies would probably be the plants 
which yielded the original salep, and possibly some of thoso 
which have been fouim toafi^ord it of good quality to expori- 
mentors in the present day. Sprcngcl considers Oreliis 
papilionacea. Lin., to be the orchis (6pxiO ot the antients, 
as it is called sahpe ((raX€frO hy^^ tho modern Orecko; 
M. Beissinliirlz says that Orchis**' Morio, inasculn, ami 
mililaris give iho best salep in Europe ; O. niaculala and 
latifoUtt are rather inferior in quality. Dr. .Cullen says, 
*I have seen it prepared in this country from Orchis bifolia, 
as pure and as perfect ns any that comes from Tfcrkey.’ 
But all the European salr^ps are fa*r inferior to and con- 
sidered only as indilFerciit substitutes for that brought by 
commerce IVutn the latter country, though the'placo'' and 
plant yielding it are unknown. 

Though the Arabs may have copied the descriptions of 
Greek authors, it is iirobablc that the substance was known 
to eastern nations independent of all western intercourse. 
It is highly \alucd in India, and forms an article of com- 
merce from Cauhul and Caslunero to the north- western 
provinces of India, where it is sold, at the lltinhvar fair 
held in April, at a high price, sometimes as iniicli as 40 
rupees, or 4/. a pound. This is very similar in form and 
appearance to Turkey salep, though live tubers arc twice as 
lar^e as iho best prucurablc in London. 

Ihc plant yielding the Caslimcriati salep has not been 
yet fully described, but Dr. Royle oblaiiicd spcairncnsof the 
iiibcrs with the plant (not in tlower) atlached to them in 
1S36, from the vicinity of the lulls near the Jhilum, on the 
road from Noitheni India to Cashmere. Tliis plant 
he has named Kulophia vera. Another species, E. cani- 
postns, found in the jungly plains at the foot of the 
Hmmlayas, yields tubers which are collected hy the natives 
and sold as a sUhstituto for salep misrec. Another plant, 
supposed to be E. horhacca, yields another varioly of ^aIcp 
in the Himalayan Mountains; of the former, Dr. Iloylo 
stales, that having obtained some of the tubers and pro- 
pared them as salep, that is, scalded them in boiling water 
and then carefully dried them, he found tiicy had’ a cun'* 
siderable resemblance to the salep of cummercev and when 
propared as arrow-root or gruel, allbrded a very agreeable 
and nutritious article of diet, similar to that obtained from 
the commercial salep. 

Sale? consists of the dried tubers of several orchideous 
plants, chielly of the genus Orchis, as O. moris, O. masciiln. 
O. maoulata, &c., and from some species of Eiilophia. AJl 
these plants have two tuboi.s, charged with luitiilioiis matter, 
and while one is nourishing the Hower-slein and seeds of the 
current year, by which it is robbed of its store, llic othki* sOvvea 
as a reservoir for the llowcr-stem of the succeeding year. This 
last alone is fit for use. Boih arc dug up together, but the 
solid one only is retained. It is dipped in warm whaler, after 
which the fine brown skin is easily removed by meaiis of a 
coarse cloth or brush. ‘I’lio tubers, being thus cleaned and 
peeled, ai-o t6 be arranged on a (in plate, and then placed 
witfriii an oven heated to the same degree as is rtecessary 
for baking bread ; hero they are to remain for seven or ton 
minutes, in whicli time they will exchange their opaque 
and milky whiteness for a semi-transparent liom-like ap- 
pearance, and a yellowish colour, retaining their original 
bulk. Being then withdrawal from the oven, they are ex- 
posed during some days to dry and harden in the air ; or., 
by the employment of a very gentlo heat, they may be 
brought to the. same state in the course of a few hours: all 
that IS then required to adapt the salep for^Yobd is to .boil it 
in water (or’ milk) to the required consistency.* {Librartf 
qf Kntei'taining Knowledge^ 'Vegetable Substances: Food 
ef Man,* p. 159.) In Armenia the tubers, while yfet soft, 
are strung together on threads, and suspended in the bun, 
which is sufficient to dry them without artificial hear. The 
chemical compositioif of salep varies according to The pe- 
riod of the growth when the tubers are taken up. Though 
salep is regarded as a variety of starch, there is very little 
pure starch presenf, the chief constituent being that forni 6f 
gum termed bassorine. With cold water salep very slowly 
swells and forma a mucilage ; but one part of salop-i^wder 
with forty-eight parts of water boiled or hffittdd ^fohns a 
thick mucilage, ^hich lias very pccAiliar qualities, ihaso^ueli 
as with either calcined magnesia, bisulphate of qjaiiiiii, or 
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liiborato of soda^ it ihicHojoa iato a soli^uprlike suli»Uncip> 2 Tg^Jis. fol), 

Tbift nwy be of service, in tbo’erta* But the. chief use of names pi^fcfr, of discipl^ ..hjiye «^irdo<\; 5 ^ 


This nmy be of service, in tbo aria* Butt W chief use of fte names of h» disciple 

salep is mild and digestible aigiictc^f food :, and as the We.di;^. n^pMen.l^eyet pf ,At^ i; 
orcais abounds in our m^ows,. a large aupplj^ of nourish- Agues, vho tTanj^lamvihe .TOrksvof i 

Ka k.i' .lljwiviniw Iim! I Ka fiikara fkilft ^ InnorilAOftAe tnt^n TA.fiti Vfiar' 'niiin' 




is stated thitt 
of saljt^.wam 


^timepjias the property of concealing the taste written by, his master. Gariopopltto ^ms Jp 
if (see also Ffiiios- Mag;^ine, \Ql xviii., 161) ; been a contemporary. (Moreau> Arpfe^( 9 ?i{t^ P- < 
* nltLarviw .Sir WliitiiliLW ' Aiiislio. * which mip'ht not bio imintoroAtinfir to AfioArinin tWo Mil 


Salep is composed chielly of bassorinc, some soluble gum, ten. The earliest whose name Qccui^ ^ ^ 

'and a little starch ; by some it is considered as containing amongst other works* wrote a bpok, still 
Vhp lai'jjrest portion of n^ilrilious matter in the smallest space. * Aiilidotarium*’ upon modiomca which was thouahl|!|^^re 
S ALERNITA'NA SCHOLA, or Sc/iool qf Sulernot the been the summit of medical kpowledke* ■ - 
earliest school .in Christian Europe where medicine w'as positus.] It was commented upon ny.J[uhn 
professed, taught, and pracl^^ed. Salerno, from its con- the middle of the twelfUi century^ maiiy 
ncctioQ with Constantinople und the Saracens, became the Musandinus wrote upon diet, llauruB.Upo^rltW^d^'p^ 
centre of the united learning of the Latins, the Greeks, and botomy. Tbo speci6c works ^^tjolui CS^usi MbubeV 
the Arabians ; and bonce it was one of the first cities in Solomon, and Ricardus Senior, •uislt .hpte'uum^ted4' ^b^e 
Europe where the sciences awoke from the slumber of bar- were other learned men who studied ;mddicip^b^alc>‘ijiuih . 
.bai'hm. Amongst other arts, it was celebrated very early that century, but removed to othuir plaocfjg ^^ as - Sain t 
for the profession of medicine,* and its first fame was^de- Bruno, bishop of Siguio, aflerwikds atootMHB|wtip,. 4 »d 
rived from the oxtraordinary cures said to liavo been per- again bishop, who died in lll^O: l^mualduii arch- 
formed by the relics of Saint Aichclais. This lady, with two bishop of Salerno from 1167 to lifiLwhb attebd^Wiliiam, 
other holy virgins, Theda and Susanna, suffered martyrdom king of Sicily, as his physician, in U27 rSi^inu4A^u* 
in the persecution of Diodetiun, about the ye^* 2 U 3, and lanus, physician to the prince of I'arentum in 1 103.' 
their remains were at length depi»8ited in the church of the | gidius'Coibol. ; Petrus Diac. ; Massa; &c.) ' NuV/Was the 
Bonedictiiie^nuns .of Saint George ut Saleino. (Anton, healing art confined to men only i there were ix^uy. of the 
Mazxa, Histor. Epit. de Rebus Salem., Neap., 1081, 4to., fair sex who were celebrated for their medical skill. The 


cap. vi.) In aii antient chronicle, quoted by Mazza, it is 
said llipt the first founders of the school of Salerno were 
Rabinus Elinus, a Jew ; Pontus, a Greek ; Adala, a Saracen ; 
and SalernU8,a Latin, who taught medicine in their respective 
languages, but at what sera is not mentioned. (Anton. Mtizza, 
Salem. Hish, cap. ix.) Though medical woi ks had never been 


languages, out at wiiatmra IS not meiiiionca. umion. ivitizza, tarn copiose habuit, ut in urbe PsalernitanH, ubi maxima) 
Salem. HisL, cap.ix.) Though medical woiks had never been medicorura scholm ab antiquo tempore babentqr, ttemincm 
Wanting in the dark ages, and the works of Hippocrates and in mcdicinali arte, preeter qiiapdam sapientdm matronam, 
Galen were translated into Latin as early as the sixth cen- sibi parem inveniret* {Hist. Evcl., lib. iii., ad an. 1509, 


rune when most of them lived is uncertain,- but probably in 
the eleventh, twolfib, and thirteenth centuries. Ordericus 
Vitalis speaks of a woman unequalled in tuedieme in 1069 : 
* Rodulfus cognomento Mala- Corona, Physiom scieiUiurn 
tarn copiose habuit, ut in urbe PsalernitanA, ubi maxima) 
medicorura scholm ab antiquo tempore babentqr, tteminem 


tUry,t vet this art was principally derived from the Arabians, | 
who likewise learned it from the Greeks^ After that war- 
like people had softened into habiU of peace and luxury, 
by the encouragemerit of their khalifs', and particularly ot 
ALMamoun, at the beginning of the ninth century, they 
applied themselves to learning. Many of the Greek writers 
were translated into Arabic ; an<l the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and the art of medicine of Hippocr.tttcs and Galen, bceaino 
their favourite studio-s. In their frequent visits to the port of 
Salerno, the knowledge which they freely commumcaled 
was eagerly received there and diligently cultivated. For 
many centuries the roost able professors of medicine were 


sibi parem inveniret* {Hist. Evcl., lib. iii., ad an. 1509, 
p. 477),* Abella wrote a poem in two books, ‘ DeAtmbilo.et 
do Naturd Semkiis llumani.’ Mercurialis compoa^d books 
‘ De Crisibus,' ‘ Do Febre Pestileuti/ * De CuratfoW, Vul- 
nerum,* * Dc Unguenlis.' Rebecca, a work ‘De^Fehribos, 
do Urinis, et de Embryone.* Trotla or -l!ifi>ttul«’s;.book 


the higher prelates and the superior monk.H.t 
Connected with the city of Salerno by its vicinity, and the 
similarity of its literary pursuits, was the monastery of Mount 
Casino. Here and at Salerno great progress in the sciences 


arcek writers ‘ De Mulierum Passionibus ante, in, et Partnm’ is 
(T of Aristotle, allowed to be a forgery.t SenJtiuGuerna lectured on medi-’ 
alcn, became cine, and Conslantia Calenda received the hcuonrof the 
to the port of doctoralc. 

numtimcaled It would be tedious to mention all the leatnod men who 
Livated. For studied physic at Salerno after the twelfth century, of whom 
ledicinc were Mazza has given a long catalogue. Prom these we may 
however except John de Procida,a nobleman and physician 
inity, and the of Salerno, the friend and plweician of Manfred, king ^of 
tery of Mount Sicily, and the adviser of the Sicilian Vespers., i . 
n the sciences When the ‘ Regimen Sanitatis ’ was th^professors 


country* master of all the learning then currcMit in the 
World, and particularly of medicine. His talents excited 
th<^ jealousy of his rivals, he was obliged to lly, and took 
refqigc at Salerno in lOGO, He was disscoverod by the 
brother of the khalif of Egypt, who happened to be in that 
and who recommended him to Robert Guisoard. By 
this prince 4io was patronised, and made his secretary. 
Haying^ been Converted to Christianity, he bocamo a monk, 
and retired to the monastery of Mount Casino about the 
year 1076, whb^ Desiderius was the abbot He died in 
1087, .after having, by his wonderful cures, the multitude 
of bom be wrote, and the number and fame of his soho- 
1^ 'farsod the reputation of the School of Salerno to the 


designed to practise medicine shqntclbfa.extm 

proved by bis officials and judges, 

confiscation of all their goods. ^ By'f btfciiU'sT^il 

that the physicians of Saleii^p j ||^0 

recently given great privilege^ lo 

Frederic ,11., having estabiidiipd. .\ 

Naples, published edicts for ;.itf 

finally promulgated Ju IjiSj. 1 

lectures in that art were ri^rtih^C 'to 

sitics. Students were to. ap|^ 

three years before they 

which they wqre to 

then admitted till tbey.baupiMtj^ 


^^^^pposed 


palest height. Some of h is works have been printed ( Basil., expert physician. Affar a .< 
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' 'Ip .eifbdi PielomiUnt, ubi maxims me^icoirniii Rcholn abRutiquo tern- I of $aIerno,had: fulT 


mrelillibkiitari* Or^ric. VitnlU/liiiit, KccIm.,* lib. iii., p 477 OuchcARei 
rnriRvISie^folA'act w* 10». ‘Slu-da* tompl di pupa Ciovaunl VUI.» (pop#, 
from 8^,16 Otaaaoua, ' I»toria it NapplV odpHata., 17 ^ vol. ii.,p, 

I About t)u* Mr W, CMsiodorka recommended tu bin moulu 'T.egile Hitt- 
pocnitem et Geleabiut.eUiiAnes*’!! i* Mutton, * Antiq. li«b,' vol. 4iL, 
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known aa kon^ari Irailt :iir^ oiidd in. thisiit 

skilled in tfadr 

oiath'\to pbfierve (be 
rogt^Si^||m^mft in^ court if 

properly* and 4o 

j(1v^ wiw^^e pQbr iraiis. Eyory pby^an was to visit 
bis/P^mil^ anleM twd a day* and on<^ in the night if 
hi^'ef^a^Ut^ was ho^ receive for his attendance more 
Hhkn' btyp^i^ dii$ly; or if called out of the 

aftdlils expenses, or four tarenin to pro- 
jVideTilmselt* fife w^us nojt to ondertahe to cure a disorder 
“^for a;j^0a^fbo sum* or (o^'k^p an apothecaiy’s shop, or to be 
In jmTtnpVsmjf with ah apothecttVy. Surgeons were to study 
fbf.ono jg^Tfiand to perfect in anatomy before they were 


to'^e. k]te4,V<» his 'chaboellon'r, 11*^0 granted the 

IwnaijjWB of ‘doctor ^'ahdJ^liulW%ere not then 


•ddipittethi^pl^eite ' Apotheeanos were to take an oath to 
'ik^pdCtw according to the forms prescribed, 

at^^ lprV prl<^, which for simple drugs was throe 
(W^m.an' 0!i^ Suchifere the regulations of the em- 
. peror Fredeficlt '^e three professions appear to have been 
Kept distfii^pjil' edrty ^ the time of Aven/oar, Wlio was born 
at eleventh, century, and evcir in the time of 

^!strs» t ^iMB d* Butorj^ Mejicina!, ed. Paris, 1735, 4fo., 
p. 253 ; dt la Mid.^ p. 334.) Theso constitu- 

tiohSi ahd^h®' university of Salerno, were 

condrined and extended by other princes, and were in forpo in 
inoderh times< They are the most antient medical statu tc» 
in Edrope; and show the state of the medical professions in 
those early times. When fully established, the university 
consisted of ten doctors, of whom the eldest had the title of 
prior. Their 'common seal bore the image of St. Matthew, 


tlicir patron saitit, Whoso body had been given to them by 
Robert Guiscard, and the inscription of ‘ Civitas Hippocralis.’ 
Siudents were admitted to theaoctorato by the solemn form 
of having a book put into thcli: hands, a ring on their fingers, 
a crown of laurel, on their heads, and a kiss on their cheeks. 
(Maxza, cap, iX, ; Freind, Hist, Med, ) The medical science of 
the Arabians, thus introduced into Salerno, was in substance 
that of tlie Greeks, from whom it was derived. In the 
theory and cure of diseases they followed* the opinions of 
Hippocrates and Galen; not indeed in their native sira* 
pllftty, but'oflfn corrupted by their own vain and fanciful 
inventions/ silpuratitions of astrology, and the follies 
of alchemy. (Frcliud, p. 479 ; Gian., vol. ii., p. 119, see, 3.) 
Yet it is admitted that' the modern science of medicine owes 
much to their improvements. They greatly extended the 
Materia Medica by the intix>duction of many cftiiracious re- 
medies. They added to the list of medical plants. The first 
hut very gradual introduction of chemistry into medicine is 
wholly il/cim (as all the chemistry that is to be found in 
Greek writers relates to the fusion or transmutation of 
metals), and niany of their formula) of compound medicines 
still retain a place in modern dispensatories. In many 
pdints of pTMtjCe they ventured to diner from their masters, 
as in less copious bleedings, jn milder purgatives, in substi. 
tntihg, sugar fbriioney in their syrups ; and they first gra. 
tided ilip eyes' and "the taste of their patients by clothing 
their pV^^ibnS in gold and silver leaf— a luxury which 
continue^P^ithin the last few years. 

Underflbe^iltle Vtlegimen Sanitatis Salernitan urn,* wo 
possess a colleetion of dietptical precepts, written chiefly in 
Latin rhyming hektd&etei'iiij The pofem is dedicated, by 
the Medh^l ^hoolat Salerno, to Robert, son of William the 
Conquaf j^who ik atyled king of England, and was probably 
cotnpoM&lpy.. a pbj^sicfiau of Salerno, at the beginning of the 
eleventh ceiitui^^ Johannes de Mediolano is generally sup- 
posed Vo be tba author of ' it, which opinion was first started, 
in 1 ^49/by 2ra^arjaB account of some manuscrij^s 

141 8)Whtch had his name in^thoinserip- 
tid)rfho^p[^ the' earliest commentators and editors 

nor the^mt uaduaeripU make any mention of his name. 
The O^ber of much in different manu- 
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the poem in the middle ages received by decrees 
jB«»y«^>art^ additions. Tlte oldest editions, with tho com- 
meniary of^nialdus do VillanQva,have only three hundred 
aiid sixty-lbuf verses, which may therefore be considered as 
the dnly genuine ones, since Arnaldus. who lived in the 
fourteenth century, aUd paskCd some time at Salerno, had 
certainly an opportunity of examining the mast accurate 
cony of the poem. The whole work was much esteemed, not 
only in the middle ages, but also as lato'ks the sovontoenth 
century, and it is at the present timq an important source of 
information respecting the state of medicine in that age. 
As it was not designed for physicians, but for an unlearned 
sovereign, and for general use, its object was rather tlie pre- 
servation of health than the cure of diseases, means 
prescribed for this purpose consist in the due observation of 
the six non-naturals (strangely so called because they are 
exlernaU and not parts of the natural body), air, foi)^ ex- 
ercise, sleep, the excretions, and the passions. To- these 
heads may be reduced the various rules of living in a salu- 
brious air and observing tho changeful seasons; the minute 
detail of all kinds of meat and drink, and tho qualities o( 
herbs, which constitute the great hulk of the poem ; frequent 
exercise and ablutions, avoiding sleep at improper times, 
not neglecting the calls of nature, and avoiding cares and 
all other violent agitations of the mind. The number of 
editions that have been published of this work is im 
mensc. A complete list of them is prefixed to Acker 
mann*s edition, Stcndal, 1700, 8vo.; Sir Alexander Grok c’s, 
Oxford, 1830, crown 8vo. ; and in Choulant’s Handbuch der 
hdcherliunde fur die Aeltcre Medicin^ Lcipz., 1828, 8vo. 
(from which two last works the preceding account has been 
principally abridged). The best commentary is that by 
Arnaldus de Villa Nova, which has been very frequently 
reprinted, and which has formed the basis of most of 
the editions since published. It was first published at 
Montpelier, 1480, 4to. Two of the most useful and va- 
luable editions (though without the G)mmentary of At- 
naldus) are Ackermann’s and Croko’s mentioned above. 
The work has also been traiiblatod into Gorman, French, 
English, Italian, Dutch, &C. ; and upon the whole no 
medical work appears ever To have enjoyed greater popu- 
larity. 

SALE'RNO, THE PROVINCE OF. one of tho ad- 
ministrative divisions of the kingdom of Naples, called also 
‘ Principato Cilra,* is bounded on the mu th by the province 
of Principato Dltra, west by the gulf of Salerno and by the 
province of Naples, south by the gulf of Policastro, and cast 
by the province of Basilicata. The province of Salerno lies 
west of the central ridge of the Apennines, and between 
that and the coast of the Mediterranean, except a small 
portion which spreads along I he eastern slope of tho Apen- 
nines, about tho sources of the river Agri. [Basilicata.] 
The length of tho province is about 80 miles from north- 
west to south-east, and its average breadth is about 30 miles. 
The central and larger part of the province consists of the 
basin of the Sole and its affluents. The Sele (Silarus) rises 
in the central Apennines near Conza, flows in a south-west 
direction, and is joined about half-way between its source 
and the sea by the TanAgro or Rio Negro, which comes from 
the south-east, and which has a longer course than tho 
Selo itself, being joined, before its conlluencc with the Sele, 
by the Rio Bianco, which descends from tho Apennines of 
Muro in Basilicata. 

. The valley of the Tanagro is bounded on the west by a 
detaclmd ridge called Monte ^Alburno, which runs about 
twenty miles from novlh-west to south-east. "West of the 
Alburno is tho valley of the Pietra or Galore, vrhich enters 
the Sele a few miles above its mstuary. Tlie valley of tho 
Galore is bounded to the south-west by another ridge, which 
rises east of Pmstum, and on which stands the town of Ca- 
pacdo. South of this ridge is a fine region 6f hills and 
valleys sloping towards the coast, and extending to the south 
as far as the gulf of Policastro. This tract of country, which 
was known to the antients by the name of *'Pa)s(ana3 valles,* 
is now called *Il Cilcnlo,’ from the smallrivcrAlenlo which 
flows through it. H^.®stum.] The region of tho Cilento is 
favourable to the growth of all sorts of fruit, and it contains 
good pasture: the inhabitants are noted for their industry 
and, honesty. They have numerous coasting vessels, with 
which they trade with Ealorno and NapHs. This district 
contains many villoges, and above .100,000 iqhabitantsi\ A 
road has, been constructed of late years from Salertto to 
Vullo, which is the principal town of this secluded district. 
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The lolyn of Policastra was. formerly of., some iioiwlajfice, 
hul btsiOg sacke d ami half deatroy«[.<l liv tbo'JVi'M hi iho 
sixleeulh century, it has neyor rcoovored^ ancl ia-now an iu- 
significy^nt^ilacc." Sapi\ whioli,is.farlhei* east in the iiinor- 
most roceiis.of the gulf of l^oUcastro, is u ))laco of some trade* 
and has a nalm*ol ho^Kbau|. ^ , ' * . ' 

The soutbel^ pgasi of the peninsula of iSorrohtg, aa far aa 
Cape Campania* belongs also to the province of Salerno* 
The towps of •.yiptri, Si-ala, Positano, Amallii and Ma- 
jori are in dais district, which is remarkably populous and 
heaUlvf* The inhabitants are mostly engaged in xtiariUmo 
trade. tAMALVi.] , | 

A long nJgc, which is an offset of the central Apennines, I 
runs in a westward direction, dividing the province of 
Salerno from that of Avollmo or Principato Ultra, and then 
running along the whole length of Iho peninsula of Sorrenlo. 
Thib ridge forms a natural boundary between the plain of 
Campania and the hasin of the Sele. The administrative 
province of Salerno however includes also a district north of 
this Mclge, oxtomling to the banks of the Sarno. The towns 
of Nocoia and Sarno aie in tins district. [Noceua dki 
Pauani.] 

Saleuno (the Roman Sulcrnum), the capital of the pro- 
vince, iind an archbishop’s sec. is'a walled town of 11,000 
inhabitants, fincdy situated on the sea-coast, and surrounded 
by a beautiful tract of country at the foot of the mountains. 
An old Norman castle rises on a cliff above the top. The 
harbour of Salerno is only suited for small vessels. Salerno 
has a ro>!»l lyceum, a court of justice for the |irovincc, a 
llieniro, and many churches and convents. The most rc- 
inalkablo building is the cathedial, built or restored in the 
eleventh century, by Robert Guiscard, the Norman con- 
ejueror, who adorned it with columns of porphyry, a mosaic 
pavement, and other remains of antiquity which he took 
from Pffistuni. Among the modern buildings the palace of 
the inUndenle, or governor, is considered handsome. The 
quay along tho sea-shore is xi fine promenade. An annual 
fair of both native and foreign goods is held at Salerno in 
the month of Se]>tcniber, which is the most consideiable in 
tlio kingdom, and is resorted to by all the merchants from 
Naples. • 

The other towns of* tho province, besides those already 
mentioned, arc : 1, La Cava, a town of .0000 inhabitants, 
and a bishop’s see, delightfully situated in a valley of the 
Apennines, on the high road from Naples to Salerno. The 
population is chiefly employed in manufacturing linen, 
silk atid cotton stuffs, and pottery. The neighbouring fie- 
ncdicline convent has a valuable library of MSS. and some 
good paintings, 2, Sarno, a considerable town in the plain 
of Campania, near the river of the .same name, five miles 
north of Nocera, has several con vents and churches, and 
about ^10,000 inhabitants. 3, Eboli, in a plain south-eustof 
Salerno, and on the high road to Calabria, where tlu; road to 
Pmstum blanches olV to tho south, is a poor town with about 
5000 inhabitahts. 4, Moliterno, a town in the Ap^cnnincs. 
on tile borders of }3asilica(u, and near the sources of the 
Agri, has 0000 inhabitants, and gives the title of prince to a 
Neapolitan family, the late rcpresciilativo of which figured 
ill tbo revolutions of the country at the clo.se of the last 
century. 

The population of the province amounts to about 51.1,000 
inhabitants^ distributed among 161 cominmics. Of this po- 
pulation about 04,000 arc owners of land or houses, 233,000 
are 'agricultural labourers, 4700 are seafaring men, 2500 
priests, 1080 raotiUs, and 980 nuns. The number of vesseh 
belonging to the province coubists of about 275, including 
nshing-lKiats. (Serristuri, S^tatiitica' d' Italia; Petroni, 
Cmsmeftlo de Reali Dominj.) 

SALFORD, one of tho six hundreds into which the 
county of rjuncastcr is divided [Lancashire], contains seven 
market-towns — Manchester, Bolton, Bury, Ashloii^under- 
Lyne; Oldham, Rochdijilo, and Salford; and consists of the 
follow.ing .eleven parishes: — 1, Bolton Division — Bolton, 
Buryi bean, Radcliffe, Wigan ; 2, Manchester Division— 
Beswick (extra parochial), Eccles, Manchester, Prestwicli- 
ciiin-Oldham ; 3, Middlotoi\ Division— Middleton, Prest- 
wich-ciim-Oldham, Roohdale. These parishes comprise one 
hundred townships. Tlie district contains the following 
canals: the Duke of Bridgewater's, the Bolton. Bur);, and 
Mnnchcfttor, the %)ckport, the Rochdale, the Worslejt apd 
Wigan, and the l^eds and Liverpool. From Manchester, 
which may bo practically con^i tiered tts its centcpi raUwayiJ 
now run in ahu'^st every diiectiott— to Liverpoolf Boltoxii 1 


Lped^bi Birininglia,tiir London, Stockpo<L.Sit;5^?piff^i^ prin-^ 
cipal rivei:8 and rivulets aw the ISfne; Med-, . 

lock, H, andi^fcalder.. . ’ 

niiles in length froiti east to west, ahdji|Me^|l!i.hr . 
front south, to north, \ ’ i" 

At the oriEmal 

peopled, whiA aQoanhtis^fer.-iBtelp%^g' 80 t/sMpp v 
crowded distinct. Few of the Pl‘S||^H|$ssido, 

in .their anliont munsionsrnibst bf4iiem^4B$^ 
retreat where land is less valuahloaudTUx1d !^je||^ ^ 

less encroached on by nianufimtiwi^^cnpa^^j^ . , -jf 
I .There is a groat contrast between this the^ 

Time of the Conquest and at iho pre^nt di^.M ' 

time it contained only the tpwns of Sal|or4 Manche^iliad^^^ 
cliffe, and Rochdale. At present the wlioje region is covered ^ 
with towns and villages ; and mstead^of 8ondih| i^ihe 
council of the nation one baron, the^hundf^d. /Mr^Afprd now<f 
sends ten members to Parliament, 
of the shire. In the time of, the Confossbr, 

Salford, then held of (ho Ring, yielded 0n}.y 1^9 jdie 

royal revenue; while in the year 1920 it&.'^rishec! apU : 
townships wore valued at 1,554,3144 per anna%: and Mht 
3238/. to tho county rate, upon an assassiwejijt eF 
penny in Iho pound. .i ; 1 

Within the last century the inorease of and of 

property in Salford hundred hag been very^gtwl, owing 
chietiy to its being the great seat of the cbtf6)i-mlfmifkcf8[re. 
In 1831 it had of families chiefly employed ih;af|^ncu1tore 
5130, and of families chiefly employed in trade and manu- 
factures 96,172. In 1801 the ^lopulalion was 281,413, 
which in 181 1 had risen to 356,734, and in 1831 had reached 
612,414. This growth has been most decided in the 
vicinity of Manchester. The following table, exhibiting 
the rateable value in twenty different townships at throe 
different periods, shows the great increase which' has taken 
place ill this manufacturing distiicl 


Assessmml for County Rata in Tu>enty Townnhips. 


'I'OWU illipil. 

Yt‘arly V.Uac, 
1S15. 

Yo irly Value, 

w.a 

Ycariy Val 
1610. 

Manchester . . £303,732 

£371,749 

£722,040 

Salford 

47,910 

109,068 

16>,I90 

Chorlton-on-Mctllock 

10.484 

66,043 

137,651' 

Ardwick . . 

11,097 

1.3,004 

39,314 

Pendleton 

16,425 

26,635 

48.3K.3 

Cheeihurn • • 

8,524 

24,090'' 

38,^3' 

Ashlon-undcr-Lyno 

33,548 

71,837 

143,813 

Oldham 

29,970 

54,798 

107,500 

Bury . 

16, .546 

34,954 ' 

52,862 

Bl.'ickbiirn 

37,024 

52,073 

8.3,700' 

Pi cston , , 

.34,936 

80,984 

129,766 

Groat Bolton 

27,861 

6,3,865 

.93,015 

Little Bolton 

11,756 

23,680 

' 47,110 

Over Darwin 

6,629 

10,207 

16,966, 

Hasliiigdcn • 

8.472 

11,469 

1 7,260 

Crumpsall 

2,910 

4,933 

’ 13,^a7 

Fa ilb worth 

4,641 

. 5,450 \ 

, .8i0U 

Stretford 

7,060 

12.367 

21,676 

Pilkingipn . 

12,193 

26,611 

32,673 

Prestw ich 

5,699 . 




— " " ■ 

£647,416 £1,064,980 £l.S^8,i)38 

The increase, great as it is jn the yearly valiie of rate* , 
able property in (he township bf Mttnehestor, Whicll, has 
more than doubled since 1815, is vetjusitaiw^ljl^ aif 
crease than many other townships ; t^iH^r^ato 
amount of value of the Twenty townsMps hat treolbd 
within the twenty- five years* The aggragfte#fftW of, rate- 
able properly in all the tw^tv townsbipa Man- , 

Chester) in 1816, viz. 647,4164, U exceetM^.^ythwiprasent 
value of property In the township 6f 
722,640/. . /y' 

For many years a hpuse off oorreptipn at Hi»ife%aSank iik 
Manchester, now occupied as. the Castle Inp, hhA semd for 
a common gaol, as welLfor ihe town for ' 

the hundred of SaUhrd;^ut in .(he.y^!U798 w! act of 
parliament was qhtaihe4^t'iho ereeUim^WAy^ 

Pmonon the riglit bank of The ' 

May, I787,ilhe fettndattohs of Jhe 

the inscription on the foundation, <ta^neC'runa, thus . 

there moy.iwiftain to posterity a ilie^vOffetttote , 

Miis count)[;.ifo that 

who hath so fully proveA She .#bdoih and 
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separate aW this prison of deilllining at one time 583 male and 214 femnlo nn™ 

isintonhfeffttritfi the iiiiwo'^ la April, era, iit^aH 727^ - The average number is 700. Thoomt nf 

I790;nbis>ol,ig^«e^^ opened fortlie ainaleprison^t^liabout 2draday;ofa 

recep^bn ^ t ‘ For the year 1887-8 there was expended in fyia for iho 

is o tjUm^e Best cpnducteg pjrurt>li[8 in England. . The prisoners the sum of 2584/.; namely, for Wead^ meat neni: 

-df Iho* hundred, salt, and' pepper. 17344; for butchers' meat, 505/* for 
The; are/efoplbted‘'flf iseaving^ potatoes 205/. From Jam 1704 to Jan. 1838, there wore 

tread-mills, of which 94,840 persons committed. The sum paid in salaries for 
Ihe^ prisoners arooeeupied in weaving, the year 1835 was 2231/. 14s. 6d, By a return of prisoners 

sewiiig; *weroi^ heading pins. The proems from the in the New Bailey, who are known to have been at hme 
prUonom^ea^nm'm 1885 amodnted to 524/. In summer committing depredations for tho tinae speciHed, it nppoS's 
the pri^nersj^se and go to #ork at i\\ in the morning, and that 40 thieves had been plundering for a year, 50 for two 
conlt^ theiPInbburtb Sesame hour in the evening, a*ith years. 1 7 for three years, lo for four years, 5 for five yeai's. 
the 'allowance of- half art^hOuf for breakthst, an hour for 1 for six years, 3 for seven years, and 1 for nine years;-- 
dinner, aftd ait^ hoot' bn. quitting work. In winter their total 127 prisoners. The average duration of each prison- 
hours of laWti^jath regdtated by the extent of daylight, dr’s career of depredation before tho imprisonment is two 
tread and divine service is per- years and three months. Juvenile delinquency abounds 

fo^S^ twi^ on Ihe Sunday. Bibles, prayer-books, and in the district. The number of offenders of twenty yc»m 
arelmttibufed amorig the prisoner % the chaplain, of age and under who annually pass through it is 1000, 
Iii the* month c^^Ndvemberi 1834, the silent system was but the number brought before the magistrates in one year 
introduCba. i^'The grdss eame^difuro for the year 1837-8 was is 4000. The crime which these numbers indicate is how- 
82084 ' ' total number of persons confined in the ever committed by a comparatively small number of persons, 

prison in'(he^|^d|1^ Of the year ending October, 1836, was and by the same round of offenders. The following tables 
655). moles and 1868 females. It is capable I give valuable information on this important subject. 

Ageit Degree q/* Educaiion^ and Result qf Trial qf the Prisoners of Twenty Years qf Age and 

. undei\ eQmwiUed to the New Bailey Sessions, from the 17/A of October^ 1839, to the 24/A if February, 1840, 
AWng the result of Four Sessions held during that period. ^ 
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S AliFORD, a market-town in tlio pariflh of Manchoster 
and hundred of Salford, i« divided from Maneheater by the 
river Irwell, over which there are five bridges from one 
place to the other. Till the passing of the Reform Act it 
was cpnsideied as little more than a suburb of Manclicstor, 
with which it isstiU intimately connected by commercial, 
swial, and d^eslio relations. It is now however a large* 
populous, ana, improving town, having its own municipal 
g overnment, and roturning a member to parliament. Sal* 
ford may be viewed cither as a township in. the parish of 
Manchester, or as a borough comprising three, other town* 
ships. 

In 177:1-4 an enumeration of the houses and inhabitants 
in the low’ti and parish of Manchester was taken from an 
actual survey, and deposited by Dr. Jqjin Whittaker. April 
27, in the college library. [Manchester.] 





Mni'tied. 

WiW8. 

Widows. 

3402 

5317 

10,518 11,933 

7724 

432 

1064 

1 866 

i 1099 

\ 2,2481 2,517 

! 1775 

1 89 ' 

I 149 


Chester* 


In ISOl the population of the township was 13,611, and 
in 1831 it had reached 40,786. 

Jlh'tory . — According to Whittaker, Salfurd signifies the 
Sal or Hall at the Ford, that is, the passage across the Irwcll 
near which the mansion of the thane was siinaled. It gave 
its name to the hundred, of which originally it w'as the head. 
On the general partition of the country, the hundred was 
retained by the crown, and for this reason the town of Sal- 
fprd lias ever been independent of tlio Lord of Manchester, 
and continues to the present time annexed to the duchy of 
lyaneaster. In lieu of the provisions which the township of 
Salford originally supplied to the ofUccrs of the crown, in 
file roign of the Confessor it contributed to the Exchequer 
the annual sum of 37/. 4^., including the farmed profits of 
the hundred court, as well as the rents of the demesne 
lands. The town of Salfurd with the lands between the 
Ribble and the Mersey were purchased in the year 1227, 
fi oin Roger do Maresey by Hanulph de Rlundeville, earl of 
Chester, who in the 13jlh Henry III. received a confirma- 
tion of his purchase, and thereupon granted a charter creat- 
ing Salford a ft'co borougli. In consequence of this grant, 
lilt* bopnghreeve, constables, and burgessei of Salford 
determined, at a general meeting held on the 16th June, ! 
Ib:t0, to adopt and use as a common seal for the borough 
of Salford, the arms of Ranulph de Blundeville. This 
charter 4s substantially the same as the Manchester charter, 
granted by Thomas de Grelley nearly a century afterwards, 
the principal difteioncc con.sisting in a provision ‘ that every 
burgess shall liave one acre attached to his burgage, paying 
twelve pence for all rents belonging to IhaF burgage.’ 

Salford is under the government of a bovoughreeve and 
eoiistaliles. Antiently the duly of the boroughreeve was to 
collect the rents and tolls of the land for the lord, as liis 
bailiff, and to be the chief pledge for the preservation of iho 
])eacc. At pre.senl the duties of the horoiighrecve are to 
ctinvene and preside at jniblic meetings, to correspond with 
public bodies, and to distribute certain charitable bequests. 
These officers are elected by a jury, summoned by the 
deputy-steward of the hundred, at tlie king’s Michaelmas 
Loot of Salfurd hundred. By an act of parliament obtained 
in the year 1829, the police of Salford was separated*, from 
that of Manchester, and placed under a body of men nomi- 
nated * the Commissioners for better cleansing, lightiiK^ 
watching, and regulating the town of Salford.’ under whose' 
control the township still remains. The commissioners 
are the boroughreev^ and constables for the time being, and 
J 20 persons occupiers of one or more tenements assessed 
at 20/. a year clear, or persons rated below that amount but 
being owners of property producing 30/. a year clear, to be 
elected commissioners by all persons assessed to llie relief 
of the poor. The commissioners nominate the surveyors of 
highways. In 1820 Messrs. Appleby, Clay, and Fisher 
erected gw-works in Clowes Streep from which Salford 
was supplied by contract until December, 1831, The pre- 
sent gas-works are in Lamb Lane, near the centre of the 
io\Vn.ship, and are the property of tho lay-payprs. They wero 
orocted in 1835, nnder an act of parliament; the proflls ere 
aiqiropruiicd to the iinpiovcmcnt of the town, the extension 
ot tho works, and the liquidation of the debt. The quantity 
of gas made in 1838 was tweuly-six tnilUons of cubic foot; 


tho price, per 1000 cubic feet. The works arc managed 
by a Board of Directors chosen annually from the general 
body of commifisionera. The expenditoj^ of tlie commis- 
sioners of police, f^om June, 1^39, to Juii^ 1840, ivas 8711/. 
Within the same time $810/. were expended; Jby. the ‘Im- 
provement Committee.’ ^ . . . 

Salford \i rich in foundatihii#!, for the Te!ii|&||r ,tbe ^oor, 
which materially diminish the pbom* rate. these 

charities would have been more productive, iffneyl^ad bi^n 
formerly as well managed as they am at preseiit'^ 'ln 1840 
Salford camd under the regulations qf the likjw Poor Law. 
The following statements rest on tho authority: 4f one of 
the constables :-^The average numberof paupers fbr Salford 
(the township) for the quarter ending Deceinoer,' 

Receiving o,ut-door relief' . , ' , 790 ‘ - 

Receiving in-door relief , . , 316 , , , 

Average relief per head about D. 04rf. a week. 

^Asmsments in Salford f dr the Rate; 18 ^. • 

Number. ; ^lieMmonta. 

10/. and upwards 3779 ^ ’ Net rental 12 

Under 10/. . . 7827 . Do. 47,030 15 

j The assessment is taken on the gross rental, allowiiig 
5 per cent, ibr repairs on property above l||^ pnd 10 per 
cent, on all under 10/., and this forms and 

tho assessments as above. . IT ? > ' 

The expenses for the relief of the poor and other charges, 
except those of county and parish highways, are as fol- 
lows: — 

1B34-5 • . • £4,974 11 4 

1834-5 . . . 4,399 17 2 ' 

*1835-6 , . . 4,061 I S 

1836- 7 . . . 4,367 5 2 

1837- 8, the last year before I .... , . „ > 

the Union . . 14 0 


Total in 5 years . £ 
Yearly average 

Expenditure from 25th Decem- 
ber, 1839, to 25th December, 
1 840 « (being the first year 
under the Union) . 


Paid for county and parish 
highway-rates for tho 5 years 
previous to the Union 
Yearly average • • 

Paid last year . • , 


£26,346 

5,269 


6,592 17 


£1,323 11 n 


I Making together an annual increase of £ 1,913 II 2 

Salford Borongh.^-lAy tho Act * For amending the repre- 
sentation of England and Wales,* Salford was constituted a 
parliamentary borough, with the privilege of sending one 
Tnember to tho House of Commons, The borough includes 
the townships of Salford, in the parish of Manchester, po- 
pulation in 1831, 40,876 ; of Broughton, in tho parish of 
Manchester, population 1589; of Pendleton, in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Eccles, population 8435 ; and Pendlehdry, in. 
Eccles also, |)opulation 1556 : making in the wfrole a popu- 
lation of 52,456. Since 1831 the population dpi increased 
very much, as may be inferred fVW the incrcaae^of the par- 
liamentary constituency. The total number efpersohi whose 
names stood at the first election in 1832 bii t^ revised list' 
was 1498 ; in 1834 the number had risen to Jit 65; in 1835 
to 2335; in 1836 to 2638. In 1830, in chnsequen^ of bad 
times, it had fallen to 2549, which nuhiW waitk^ldimihiahed > 
in 1840 to 2443, showing an increase of hbout 6.'tliou8arid 
voters to the constituency in ei^t years, three of which were 
yearn great commercial diflSculty. Thtfcst elCchqn 

The rise in the value of proMHy hss bce^iLltary 

great. In 1704 Thomai Diekiniioii ^e ibr.ih^ use drthq ' 
poor a house and land ih Satford, vrhlch pr^luSd ' 
8/. lOs. a year, but in 1798, 40/. a yeaf.r^'Ln I6l||) Hum- 
phrey Booth gave lands, in Oldfield Mnp and OraV'eVXane 
for the repairs of Salford chapel diid the surplus fdr ^the 
poor, value 44/. annual rent, which 4n 1798 produced 332/. 
lOft, and inf 1840 not less than dSO/r Of tfe township qf 
Broughton, oonsisting of lOOCstatute acres, 876\^'pqssdsse(l 
bythe jfWy. John Cicwes, ah estate whicfei-ihlho last five" 
yeam^XastttOrethan doubled jits 

than 200 acres have heed Sold in thd%ho%j " ^ ' 
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Manufactures foUoWing taWo' siiow;& tho cxtont to 
vliich manufactures are carried in iho^bordugh:— ’ 

Steam arid Water Poa^ frt the Befrmuth ^Bal/brd,ftom a Re- 
port if the Man^^ Sti^eticat Society, June, 1837. , 
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Tlie condition of the working classes was inquired into in 
tho years by the Manchester Statistical Society, 

from whoiirap^ed Report we tahe iho following details : — 
[n Salford tno proportion which tho population examined 
boin Co the total ^pulation (estimated at 55.000) was 74 
per cent. ; per cent, of the houses are reported as com- 
ibrtable; 8 per cent, of 'the working population resided in 
ccllui's- generally two rooms, one for sleeping, the other 
for all other purposes; 1108 single rooms constituted each 
a dwelling; 953vS dw'ollings, at an average weekly rent of 
2s. lOd. give an annual rental of 70,263/.; 3335 persons 
occupied cellars; 5991 children were receiving wages; 
13,529 children were under 12 years of age; 688l8 above; 
total 20,417 children; 10,220 childrcMi were stated by their 
parents to be in attendance at a Sunday or a day school ; 
21,85.3 persons could write or read. Tho members of tho 
Ksluhlishe<l Church amounted to 53 per cent, of the \rhole. 
In iiKiny, perhaps in tho majority of cases, there were only 
two beds to a family of five or six persons of both sexes. 

Notwithstanding the pressure in the commercial world 
which prevailed from 1836 to 1840. tho Coinmittco of tho 
Manchester and Salford Bank for Savings reported a very 
considerable increase in the business of the Bank during 
1840, which however they partly attributo to the adoption of 
certain improveinonts. 


Tho amount deposited in the year ending 
Nov. 20, 1 840, was 
Amount vithdiawu „ „ 

Amount remaining duo 
to Oepositora . „ „ 

Number of Accounts 


116,048 

92,461 


f. d, 

12 8 
11 0.^ 


remaining open • 


Number of 


i(s,mado 


366,423 18 

13.453 
23,8 1 r 



Educatiok in Sa(/firi hasDf lato years made rapid pro- 
gress^ but is still inadequate to the wants of the population. 
From the Parochial Returns made to the Select Committee 
of the 'Houas^ 9/., Commons 4pimin ted to inquire into the 
education poor, Sk^ion 1818, it appears that then 
there wort)'!^ ' national scfiooU for 300 boys and as many 
girls; alsb ihi:oe Spudoy-schools, two of which are attached 
to tho chu.rc^ of about 4Q(>, and one of 200 or 300, con- 
ducted by Methodists ; besi^os which there are three schools 

CriH ^ 1'1\A riu 1 Cl I I .4 T^hC 

may 

. . — extraordinary statement is 

attested W too ' si^ature, * Sami. Booth, minister.’ In 
1835 caused an in* 

qairy'tb'hd' ^^ into the state of education in the borough 
ur that in a population of 50,610 

(d$n4us Sttonding the various schools 

iiifliob6ro\|g|^i|W^^ . 

the population, attended day 
' and evening schools only. 

hath day and Sunday 

Supday^achools only. 


Ofitheae about 2235 were fbund to be eilhor under 5 or 
above 15 yeate of age, leaving about 10,650 chibiixni lx‘- 
tWeen the> cig^of 5 and ir> under inatruclion; ihe toi il 
number of rfiiMren between thc^c ages being computed at 
13,756; thus leaving' 3100 or 22i per t ent, of the whole 
without any education. Above ono-quarter of the number 
receiving daily instruction wore found in the dame-sohools. 
very few of which possessed more than fragmcMits of books ; in 
many cases no books at all were to be s6bh, the mistress imi 
having the means and tho parents being without the nAolity 
or the inclination to procure them. Order and ckunlinc:,^ 
were little regarded, and tho children w'cro for tlie umst 
part crowded in close and dirty rooms, imwhicli the wholii 
business of the school was carried on, and where the famil) 
slept. Some of the touche 's fiillow'cd another occupation, 
such as shq)-keeping, sewing, wabliiug^ and tho goneralily 
of them were wliolly ineompotont to the ta4k of instruction, 
and betrayed lamenlablo ignorance on the'' most coramoii 
topics. 

Charities and Educational Jmfituli(ms.--‘T\\Q Salford 
Mechanics* Institution was founded at a general meeting 
held in the town-hall, Salford, on Monday, the 28th May 
1838. ‘ The object of the institution is to instruct the opo 
ralive in the prnu’iplos of his trade of employment, .iinl in 
other departments of really useful knowledge, that he may 
bo enabled to uhderslaiid iliosc fundamental laws wiiich 
aro the key to the various branches of our arts and nianii' 
faclures; so that whilst ho acquires a greater degree of sKill 
in tho practice of his business, and conscqneiilly becomes 
more valuable to his employers, ho may be belter enabled 
to secure to himself and his family tho u]ean.s of comfrnd 
and raliuual enjoyment.* The principal means for carrying 
this desirable (.‘bject into ctfoet arc classes, lectures, a 
library, and reading- room. The Salford Moidianics’ Insti- 
tution follow.4 the general practice of similar cstablishment.i 
in excluding ‘party politics and controversial llie6logv,’ 
subjects of the deepest and most pressing interest to the 
people, by which in reality lliey liavo given their minds 
most of the discipline they have Ycccivcd, and which the 
people ought to bo tuuglil to treat and discuss in a proper 
spirit. 

The subscription to the institution is the payment of si.v- 
teen shillings annually in udvanee. The government is 
vested in a board of directors, consisting of a prcsidonl, six 
vice-presidents, a treasurer, and twenty directors, to bo cluiseii 
annually by the members out of their own body, Imme- 
dialcly on its e.stabhshment the institution began to fiillil 
the hopes of its friends. The reading-room was fnrnislii'd 
with five w'eekly, ten monthly, and four quarterly periodi- 
cals; classes wore formed, ami began to study in aritli- 
metic, algebra, geometry, greammar, writing, arcliitecliiral 
drawing, ornamental drawing, perspective drawing, mcclia- 
nical drawing, French, and elociilion. A society was also 
formed for ‘ mutual improvement.’ The foundation of a 
museum was laid. A library was commenced. Several 
Courses of lectures, amounting in all lo 50, were delivered. 
The Report for tho year 1840 states I lie numher of members 
as 310, and that the libiarv contuincd ) 159 vohimes and 5!i 
pamphlets, the average number of daily deliveries for tin 
year being 32 volumes, and the total number of dolivcru s 
9524 volumes. 

In this }ear a new means of usefulness was devised, which 
deserves special notice, and may bo advanlagoously inutuiLd 
in other pans of the kingdom; namely, an exhibition of 
works of art, nianufacluies, models of machinery, curiosi- 
ties, and antiquities, with a view to tlie general iniprovi'’ 
inentof the people, and to aid tho funds of the iiLstitulion. 
Among other things, the vutitor saw lu actual o])erulitm 
the planing-raaehinc, card-making maehinc, carding, rovmg, 
spinning of cotton, glasiy-cngraving, &e, all at woik by 
steam-power. Lectures were delivered on the polari/j«fiun 
of light, chemistry, bleaching, and tho cbromatic fire-cbiud.. 
Ninety thousand persona passed through tho exhibit iiiu. 

The Salford Lyceum is one of a class of institutions pn> 
eroinently fitted to benefit the working and the pwver 
classes. It was established in January, 1839, and lia.s fm- 
its d'esigu *to provide a system of juveoilo aml adult educa- 
tion fi>r both sexes of the most numerous portion of the 
community, ancLtn extend more widely the taste and means 
for raofal and iiitcllectual cultivation.* The Salford Lyceum 
cmbraciO^ in addition to the ordinary purjioses of mechanics’ 
insl^tutions, the following fundamental objects female 
instmetiou— evening classes aro held for instruction in 
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bmiichcs of knowledge most suited for femttlcs in the ma- 
niifuctuiing district ; the nowspaoer press— a news-room 4s 
supplied with jouruals of potitical opinions; useful re- 
creation — there are classes for vocal and instrumental music, 
concerts and musical meetings, and social and festive 
parties; cheapness— the subscription is otily^two shillings >a 
quarter. ErOtit the Report for 1840 it appears the number 
of 20i7 subfcripUoils had been received from the 24tK of 
January. 1839, to the 24tli March. 1840, which are classed 
as follows:— 

Merchants, manufacturers, and professional men 48 

Bookkeepers, clerks, salesmen, and warehouse- 
men ....... 253 

Mcelmiiics, engineers, founders, and mill-hauda 838 

Engravers, pattern-designers, and oajico-printers 285 

Joiners, plurahers, carvers and gilders, masons, 
and painters * . . • • .179 

Butchers, liakcrs, and brewers ' . . • 27 

Shopkeepers, tailors, drapers, and shoemakers 113 

Loiter- press printers and bookbinders • • 53 

Hairdressers 11 

Boys and females nndcscribcd • • .169 

Undescrihed mules . . • . . 41 

Total . , . 2017 

The library consisted of about 1500 volumes; the number 
of deliveries avuiagod about 70 each evening, and there* 
wore generally above -100 \olumes in circulation at one time. 
The following classes for males were in operation: — 
Heading, weekly average attendance 50 pupils ; arithmetic 
and writing, 153 pupils; grammar and geography. 40 pupils; 
elocution, 20 pupils. Classes were also held for females 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, and embroidery; 
classes for vocal and instrumental music met every week. 
All essay and discussion society, of 30 members, held its 
meetings each alternate Thursday. The directors, ever 
aiming at affording rational amusement to the working 
classes, held several tea-parties, making for admission a 
sinall c.\tra charge, which, though suflicienily moderate to 
occasion the assembling of considerable numbers, was found 
equal to defray the expenses incurred; the amusements 
consisted of glees, songs, recitations, musical promenades, 
accompanied by an instrumental hand. During the year, 
32 lectures were delivered on various subjects, as astronomy, 
oratory, comic literaturo and ballads, geology, natural theo- 
logy, anatomy; 21 of these lectures were given gratui- 
tously. The directors state that they have full conddonce 
that * the subscription, under judicious management, will 
to a very great extent meet the current expenditure, 
although to (fo this the union of largo numbers is indispen- 
sably iieccssaiy.’ The ‘ Financial .Stalcmenl' for 1839-40 
shows a binall balance in favour of the institution, the total 
ovuhiy being about 500^. 

Previous to the year 1827 the working classes of Salford 
and the suburbs were dependent on the public institutions 
of Manchester fur gratuitous medical relief. The rapidly 
increasing population rendering it absolutely necessary that 
.some additional assistance should be provided, a public ineet- 
iiig nas held on the 2nd of May, 1827, at which the imme- 
diate establishment of a public dis]>cnsary was resol vbd upon. 
A building was taken in a central situation ; and on the 10th 
of September the dispensary was opened for the admission 
of patients. Bvit the wants of the poor were soon found so 
pressing as to require a larger building. Measures were ac- 
cordingly taken, and a new edifice, designated the Salford 
and Pendleton Royal Dispensary, was completed early in 
1831, at an expense of 2546/.; and on the 25th of March, 
183L the business of the charity was removed to it. The 
government of the Institution is vested in a committee. It 
is supported by the voluntary subscriptions of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The following table gives the relative number of patients 
‘ admitted since tho opening of the establishment, and the 
e.xpenditure for each year. The out-patients are those 
capable of attending at the dispensary ; and the homo, those 
whoso complaints require them to be visited at their own 
residence. Accid<ints constitute a largo proportion of the 
whole number of cases, many of which are caused by the 
machinery iii the numerous mills and manufactories in iho 
vicinity of the Institution ^ * 

Ye^r. Oul-PRtlciitti. Homo-Pulteiit*. Tolnl. Expetidfinrc. 

1696 965 318 2979 4 

.. 6t48 36^11 £m 



Out-Pftbcotq; 

s 

1 

1 

Aei'itknts. 

Totul. K^pcndiUiro. 

18d0 

*■' • a 

, , ** * 

756 

3(>«7 

£721 

1831 

’ 2146 

1316 

803 . 

426fi 

730 

1333 

2073 

.1268 ' 

, 900 ; 

4241 . 

;.749 

;m3 

2212 

1210 

944: 


. 672 

1834 

1813 

^ 19d9 . 

^ 926 • ; 


-V W,. 

1835 

1639 

V. 10451' 

.1047 



1836 

1915 

1046 

. 987 


' 699 

1837 

l&Gff 

1201 

896 . 

39«0. 

...678 

1838 

2113 

1280 - 

897 

42Sa.. 

..698 

1839 

2519 

1436 

870 

482S 

721 


The Public Buildings in Salford not distinguished for 
architectural beauty. The oldest of worship, Trinity 
chapel, was founded (1635) by Humphm Booth, a pros- 
perous merchant of Salford, and was rehuiu hi 1758, Tlio 
town-hall, situated in Chapel-street, tslk neat building of 
stone, of morlcrn date, after a design by Mr. Lane. The 
Salford poUce-offico occupies one portion of. the tintlding ; 
other parts are occupied by the ofBcers (he guardians of 
the poor, the clerks of the police e6Q[tn1ii||noners,'&c. It 
contains a large room used for pubKe^mwlings, epneerts, 
lectures, &c. The Zoological GatdetU in Higher Broughton 
were opened May 3 1st, 1838. They d^upy nea(^y IG. acres 
of land, laid out in the best style of lanoscApef^'IS'^rdening. 
They have a fine collection of animals, and ire recom- 
mended by their locality, as well M hy tlio taato and skill 
displayed in laying out tne land nnd.eri^ting the'bii'itdings. 

Eminent Individuals. — Dr. Clarke, professor of history, 
geography, and experimental philosophy .at the Royal 
Military (jollcge, Sandhurst, was born at Sslford in (743. 
John Byrom, of the ancient family of Byrom of Kersall, in 
the borough of Salford, inventor of a system of shorthand, 
and a respectable poet, was born at Kefsall in 1691. William 
Crabtree [Horhocks] was born at Broughton in the borough 
of Salford, in 1610; baptized in the Collegiate church, Man- 
chester, July 29; educated at Cambridge; married Septem- 
ber, 1633 ; and was buried in the Collegiate church, August 
1, 1644. By observation made on Korsall Moor, ho found 
that the planet Venus would pass the sun’s disk, .which 
phenomenon look place Nov. 24, 1639. The only poiiions 
who appear to have any knowledge of it wore Crabtree 
and his friend Horrocks, to whom he had eouimunicated 
the fact. 

(Communication from Salford, For further iuronnatioii 
see BainesV History of Lancashire; Manchester as it Is; 
Annals of Manchester ; Reports, &c.) 

S A LI AN. [Kuh.] 

SALIC LAW. LFhiuppb V. ; Philirpb VI.] 

SALlCA'CEiE,or a natural order of apetalous 

Exogens possessing the followdng characters t-^llower^ with 
pistils or stamens alone, growing on the same or different 
plants, and arranged in the form of an. amentum ; ^Ktanions 
separate, or unitou together with two cellecl authorat a supe- 
rior ovary, with one or two cells; numerous erect ovules; 
stylo single, with two stigmas, or a^nt; many-0cedje4 oo- 
tiroser-l-o-lS-cened, coriaceous fruit ; seeds comoee, and either 
attached to the lower part of the axis of •cacb-valve or to the 
base of tho cell ; albumen absent ; embryo creot ; radi^e in- 
ferior. They are trees or shrubs, with simplq.j|Jt,erttate l^voa 
and deciduous or persistent stipules, Coixibiu^JviUi Cory- 
hcem and Betulacem, they formed part of the isatural order 
Amcntacem of Jussieu, but they have, beefi separated by 
Richard. They are distinguished fiiOQEi 'Coc>'laeea> .b}& tho 
absence of a calyx, and frequently by liie,Yeuai^. pf,lb»ir 
leaves: from Betulaeem they are known..^by Jhuir,bfj,^y 
seeds and polyspermoUs two-vmv«d frillt. .TI^3’.arcj^YtiiUy 
found iuhubiling woods in the northorn 
Asia, and America. ^Tbe most norlliem. woody plsrit 
known, the Salix aretteot belangl to this jSJAerK wo 

only two genera in this order^8klii .imd,Vopu!iu8 ;..batt^^ 
are of great importance ok; acooMint bf their, .Uil^er and 
various economical uses, ^ ‘ / ;r, . 

Tlie geuusPojpu/tM (fimi tbeLetin p(^ius\jiiijp%s^^ 
by possessing dGmoiotis. e0indrkad,mauy^4o|rersjK^kA)6^ 
wecige-shap^, singMIowered^ bf«|lesa^" Jim ; 

turbinate tubiilar below, 4^ diWed 

The bom^ flowevs have eij^ht 

filaments; bad large .drooping ,The 

fertile llowm have an ,oyata. f-8 

awl-shaped stigmas; ovate 
and ode aeiir tninmrous^emiljaeidefvi^^ 

With v tnR of fine 
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(leciduous trees, mostly of a large site, ami growing in 
Europe, North America, Asia, and the north of Africa. 
Tlie poplar has long been valued as an ornamental tree, and 
the various species have been ^extensively cultivated in 
Europe. Aa they ave dtosoiotis plants, much ditlicuUy lias 
arisen in detoitaining the number of the introduced species; 
and it ispr^Ue that when the plants withraalo and female 
tlowcrg shidl have boon carefully examined, a considerable 
reduction in the present number of aeknovriedgod species 
will take ptaee*^ 



g d hi 

Saltx capren. 


A»iOi xtaininirotouf Oowerit: 6. ditlD. witli vistiliferou'* (lowers; 
e. stnmiiiilVrous biuict,w1rh nborttve pUUU d, vistiUffrona bract, with dosiiul 
ripeued pistil ; ditto, with valves opcu ; ft soed w itli iiuir ; g, bcctiuu of fruit, 
sUuwuig btfods; kf svoliou of scuds, siioiving cotyledons. 

Populas alhuj the white poplar, or Abolc tree, has roundish, 
cordate, lobofU and toothed leave.';, glabrous above, downy 
and very while beneath ; fertile catkins, ovate ; four stigrna.s ; 
creeping roots; brnnehes very white, downy when young. 
This tree is a native of Great Britain and most parts of 
Europe, in woods and thickets in a moist soil. 

I^jpulus canescens, the grey poplar, is by some writers 
considered only a variety of 1\ alba. It is known by its 
leaves being roundish, deeply waved, toothed, downy, and 
hoary beneath ; fertile catkins cylindrical ; stigmas eight. 
This tree is of slower growth than P, alba, and the wood is 
finer, and moi*e adapt^ for the purposes to which limber 
is applied. Not fewer than eight distinct varieties are enu> 
memled as cultivated in our nurseries, and probably many 
more might be added to the list by a careful oxamumlion of 
culi^tions of these plants. The white and grey poplar both 
attain a height from 80 to 1 00 feet. All their varieties 
grow exce^ingly fast, somotimes attaining a height of 30 
feet in ten years. They are remarkable for the creeping 
nature of their roots, which send up suckers for a great 
distance round the trunk, knd by these a pci'iietual suc- 
cession of young trees may be kept up. The trees will 
endurefbv two centuries if allowed to remain ; but if wanted 
for limber, they should be cut down before they are fifty 
'years old^ as after that period the heart- wood is liable to 
decay,' ' The Abele, as well as the black poplar, was known 
to the Inmans, and was recommended by Pliny as props 
for ^ vine. {Hht Nai; xvl 23.) It is much planted in 
"some parts ef Holland, Flanders, France, and Germany. 
The prhieipfSl use to which the Abele is put in England is 
, that of mwing ftooring boards, for which purpose it should 
seaUdnedwightemi or twenty months previous to use. It 
is also eklpfoym by the cooper for making wooden dishes, 
casks, The grey , poplar possesses the whitest wood of 

any of the epecibr, and Is used in France and Germany for 
" carvin]g ili«hghwii?^kihds of architecture. 

These^pthtoswUild hopkmted in a loamy soil near water, 
if it be desired that they should attain a great height or 
eoiifsidofkble sice; They will however grow very well on dry 
sam^ aoils. In the nutwrioa near Limdon they are usually 
' prOpa^ted by layen^ whkh ought to be tritoftplanted into 
P. C., No. 1275. 


nursery lines for at least a year before removal, as they 
seldom ripen the points of their shoots or put forth many 
roots the first reason. The Abcle bears culling or loop utr 
worse than any other species of the genus. ** 

F^ulustremula, the trembling poplar, or aspon : leaves 
nearly orbicular, broadly toothed, glabrous on both sides; 
stalks compressed; stigmas four, erect, cased at the base! 
Ten or twelve varieties of this plant are found in the nur- 
series, and some writers refer several other species to tlii.s 
as varieties. The aspen, like all the genus, is a rapid- 
growing tree. It has horizontal branches, wliitdi become 

S sndulous by age. It is a native of moist woods in Guvat 
rilain, and in Scotland is found at an elevation of 1500 
feet above the level of the sea. It is also found in the whole 
of the south of Europe, in the Caucasus, in Lapland, 
and is very abundaiTt in Kubsia. The wood of this tree is 
used for much the same purposes as the last. Sheep and 
goats are said to be very foml of the leaves and bark, Ir. 
common with P, alba and P. nigra^ the bark of this species 
is used in tanning. It has even a greater tendency Iff 
send up suckers than the oll^sr species, and on this account 
riiquires attention, as it would *olherwiso cover the whole 
district in which it is planted. In cultivation this tree 
ought to have a rich and loamy soil, but it does not require 
a soil of any great depth. It may be propagated by cuttings 
or by seeds. 

The trembling leaves of the aspen havo always oxcited 
attention, and have frequently been the subject of super- 
stitious belief and poetical uUu.sion. Among oilier super- 
stitions ot former limes, this tree was believed to Iiuvo 
supplied the wood of which the cross of Clirist was made, 
and its trembling leaves were thought to bear testimony 
to the fact. 

Populus Irepidiit the American aspen, is by some looked 
upon as a variety of y^. tremula; the leaf is suborbiculate, 
with an abruptly acuminate point, toothed, with Uvo glands 
at the base on its upper surface ; silky whilst young, glabrous 
afterwards. It is found in North America in extensive 
swamps from Canada to the Carol inns, and from Hudson’s Bay 
to the northward of the Great Slave Lake as far as lat. (i4“. 
It attains a height of from 20 to 30 feet. P, grantUdenlatUt 
the largo American aspen, is nearly allied to the above, and 
is probably only a variety of P. tremula. It attains a height 
of do or 50 feet, and is found in the .same situations, but 
much loss frequently than the foregoing, P, graica^ the 
Grecian poplar, seems also to be a variety of the aspen. 

Populus nigra, the black p())dar : leaves twice the length 
of ihcii* footstalks, deltoid or unequally quadrangular, 
seriated, with glandular tcclh, glabrous; the base moio 
entire, the under side palest; catkins cylindrical, pule, lax. 
It is a native of Great Britain, and has a geographical range 
nearly the same as that of P. all/a. It attains a height of 
from 70 to bO feet, and, on account of its lapid growth, has 
been much cultiNatcd. Tliu wood is used for the same pur- 
pose as that of P. tremula; it is however softer, and more 
easy to work, and splits move easily than any other of the 
specie.s. The cotton from the .seeds has been used in Fianco 
and Germany as wadding, and has been also manufactured 
into cloth-hats and paper; but the e.\pepse of cuUtvuiing 
the tice for this purpose was loo great,' and consequently 
the manufacture lias been given up. It is best cullnuted 
in a good soil near water. It may be propagated by cuttings 
or truncheons. It is subjoct to the attacks of an aphis, the 
A. which penetrates the tissue of the leaf and petiole, 

and produces little protuberances of various shapes and 
sizes, similar to those produced in the leaves of the oak by 
the cynips. 

P^ulus canadensist the Canadian poplar, is an American 
species: it has angular branches, a compressed petiole; 
leaves roundish ovate, deltoid, acuminate, subcordato at the 
base, where there are glands serrated with unequal teelli, 
glabrous. It attains a lieight of 70 or 80 feet, and is found 
wild in the rocky districts of North America between Cm' 
nada and Virginia. In America it is considered the best of 
all poplars for planting. The young shoots are u.scd as 
food for horses. The poplar avenues in the garden at Ver- 
sailles are formed of this tree. 

Populus mojiiliferat the black Italian poplar: shoots more 
or less angular; branches round; petiole slender, compressed 
in the upper port; disk deltoid, glands at the b«ise, sub- 
acute, serrate, glabrous; braeiem glabrous ; stamens IG; 
stigmas 4. It is' doubtful of what country this tree a na- 
It appears to have been introduced into England 

VoL, XX.— 2 Z 
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by Mossis. Dick$on, nursery me ii. from Norlh x\meric.a. In 
America however it is called lluUan poplar, and in France 
PeupHer Smsse^. It is probably a variety of an European 
speciea that has been introduced into America. It is the 
most rapid-growing of all tho poplars, and in this country the 
limber is considered equal if not superior to that of any other 
species. 'In the neighbourliood of I.^ndon, it lias boon 
known to grow 30 or 40 feet in height in seven years. 
In America it attains a height of only about 70 or 80 feet, 
but in England it reaches' J 00 or 120 feel and upwards. 
There are two \arieik.s cultivated in tho Ilorliculluval So- 
ciety’s gairk'H, London, P m, Lvidlf'f/ana, with wa \7 leaves, 
and P. m.foliis van'rsrutis, with ^anegaied leaves. In the 
middle of May it sheds its seeds, which are covered with a 
cottony down, and when lying on the ground look like 
snow. These seeds adhere to everything in llieir vicinity, 
and become in consequence a great miisancu when planted 
near houses. For this reasim, male plants alone sliould bo 
planted near habitations. It requires a fertile soil near water, 
and gniws very freely from cuttings. 

Pn}mli/.s /asti^tafiif tho Luiubardy iioplar: leaf deltoid, 
wider than long, cionulaterf, glabrous, in the bud involutely 
rolded, petiole compressed. Tins tree is readily, distin- 
guished among the specioa by its peculiar conical cypress- 
nke form, and the total absence of horizontal branches. It 
grows to the height of 100 and 120 feet, and souietime.^ 150 
feet. It is a native of Italy t»n the banks of the Po, and also 
of Persia and the Himala)u. It was introduced from Italy 
into liritain about the year 175S, and i'l now very generally 
(liirn.-ed, some parts of the eonniry exliibiling magnificent 
spiM-imens. The wood of tlio Lombanly is inferior to tlmt of 
the black poplar and the blaek Italian pi>pljir. It is used for 
iiKikiiig packing-cases, rafters, small beams, studs, boards, 
isic. lint tlie great use of tho tree in tins eouiitry is iii 
ornamental planting, and for this ])urpo>o its spiry straight 
form adapt.s it e.xceedingly well a^ a contrast lo the round- 
headed trees that are so numerous. It is» well ada[»ted 
for growing in villages, towns, and near luiuses, as the 
branehes, not being horizontal like most other trees, will 
not interfere with the walls nor obstruet the enlianee of 
light through windows. In ornamental planting, it may be 
1 ) 1.0 ed near bridges, viaducts, lows of bouses, and long 
inuldings, as the pcrpondicuhir lines formed bv the free re- 
lieve the horizontal lines of llie building. It require.s a good 
soil, but will not even then grow well unless near water. 

P>}>ulus halsanufera, balsam-bearing poplar, or Tacanna- 
liac tree; leaves ovalc-oblong, quite smooth, with fine 
glandular bevratures, deep green above, almost white but 
Mnoolli underneath. Sometimes 2 glands at the apex of ibe 
peliolo. BikIs covered, m the spring, with an abundance of 
fragrant, viscid, balsamic juice. It is a native of North 
America, Da-una, and the Altai, and atlaiiis a height of 8U 
fed. It is reinaikable for its balsamic secretion, which was 
tonnerly eollccied in Canada in shells, and, under the name 
of huume fncotf was soul in eonsidcrablo quantities to various 
parts of North America. In Siberia a tincture is prepared 
from the buds, which is said to be antiscorbutic. But in 
Europe the principal use of the Tucamaliac and its varietie.s, 
of wliif h there are 4 »evcral from various distiicts, is in orna- 
mental planting, for which it may be used instead of the 
Lombardy poplar. 

P. beiulifoliUf hHerophylla, aii^uhitih and candirans, 
Amevicah species, have also been cultivated in this country, 
and deserve a place in all collections of those plants. 

SALICIN, a neutral principle obtained from several 
species of salix: it is white, crystallizes in scales, inodorous, 
very bitter, fusible below 212^, iiiul docs nut lose water at 
31)2“. It is much move soluble in hot water than in cold; 
it is dissolved by alcohol, but is insoluble in celher and vo- 
latile oils. 

According to Piria, anhydrous salicin is composed of— 
Hydrogen . . 5*79 or 24 equivalents. 

Carbon . . , 00*25 „ 42 „ 

Oxygen . . . 33*96 „ 9 „ 


100 - 

In its crystalline state it contains two equivalents of water. 
When treated with very dilute and hot hydrochloiic or sul- 
phunc aeid« a resinous substance is formed, to which Piria 
has given the name of salicetin ; it rises to the surface of 
tlui liquid as it forms, and is of a white or yellowish colour: 
it d I tiers in proporties and composition from salicin. 

By the action of oxidising agents salicin is converted into 


salic^le, which has not hoen obtained in a separate state, 
but is capablq of combining, like a simple substance, with 
ditferent bodies. When hydrate of saliCyle is bWed with 
otash, an acid is formed, which is separable llrpm the alkali 
y means of stronger acids, and being but slightly soluble 
in water, it is precipitated in crystals ras^bling benzoic 
aciil in appearance. Salicin possesses tonic iiroj;>ertie.s ana* 

^ logons to those of disulphale ofquina. and it is slated to be 
less liable to irritate the stomach. 

SALICPNI/K. [Salicack.b.] 

SALICOQUES. [Shrimps.] 

8AL1CX)'11NIA (from sal, salt, and cornu, a born, in re- 
ference to the tuste and form of the plant), the systematic 
name of the Glass worts, a genus of plants belonging to'thfe 
natural oriler Cheiiopodiacero. They nre charaefcristHl by 
a single, tiirbiiiale, fleshy, obscurely-lobed perianth: 10-1*2 
stamens; short style; bi-lrifid stigmas ; fruit a utrjcwAvilh 
a single seed. They are mostly weeds inlmbiling moist salt 
districts on the coasts of the North of Europe, Africa, aUd 
America. .S\ fu^rbacra, jointed glasswort, is a common plant 
m tlie salt mar.sbos and on the banks of. salt rivers in Great 
Britain. It is known by its herbaceous stem, compressed 
and notched articulations soraewliat thickened upwards, 
and c)!indrioal spikes slightly tapering at the extremities. 
This, and many other species belongiim to the gehus, and lo 
tlic other genera of the same natural family, yield a great 
quantity uf soda, for the purpose of obtaining which they 
are coUccled on the coasts of the South of Eurojie and tho 
North of Africa. This species is often eaten ns n siilad or 
pickle under tbo namo of .sanipliire, but is a diflerenl plant 
from the true samphire {Cnihmum marilimum), which is 
found on the el ills at Dover, and has been immortalised by 
Sliakspere. The only other British sflecios is 8. radiams, 
which by some botanists is considered a variety of the last 
with a crctqniig .'stem. S.fruiivosa, .shrubby jointed gla.ss- 
wort, is a doubtful native of Great Britain, but grows largely 
in the iSoulli of Europe and in North Aiaerica, and is used 
for the sirne purposes as the above. The .species of this 
gemis are rather numerous, but most of them possess ])i'o- 
pcrlies in common with tho foregoing. 

Some of the species are very common on tlie Goromaudol 
coast, whence Dr. Roxburgh, in his * Flora Indica,' lecom- 
mends the iiianiiAietnre of alkali, which, from the cheap- 
ness of labour, he conceives might be made Iberc at so low 
a rate a.s tt) admit of its being profltably sent to Europe. 
[Sai.sola.] 

SALIENT, a term applied lo an angle which presents its 
point to the outside of the figure, as opposed to re crileriiig 
or vc-eiitrant, wliieh is applied to aii angle presenting its 
point to the inside of Iho figure. These terms arc fle- 
queutly used in fortification, and seldom in geometry. 

SALIE'Rl, ANTONIO, a composer of great eminence 
in his day, w as born at dLcgnaiio, in tlie Venetian territory, 
in 1750. When only fifteen years of age ho lost his lather, 
a respcclahlo merchant, and then immediately detorraiiied 
to make music, which he had studied only as an accomplish- 
ment, his profes.sion. His first master was Giovanni Pcs- 
cetti, and his next Leopold Gasnmnn. The latter took 
pupil to Vienna, where ho made the acquaintance of 
Gluck, who, at that time dcclmiiig in health, entrusted 
Salieri with tlie charge of composing Les D^cutias, wlijich 
the great German master, had , engaged to produce for the 
Acadt‘mifi Roy ah de Musique* It was performed with tho, 
most bi illiant success in Paris, and not only made Um re- 
pulttlion of tho author, but added ne^irly 20,000 fnincs to . 
1)15 fortune. Ho afterwards brought out, at difleieut 
th<!ftitres, many operas, among which his Tavare, or Axus 
Hoi d'Ormus, and La Grotta di Tr^Qnio,^eve the most 
popular, and are now best know)l. He djod jat Vienna, in 
1823. Salieri was a kind oF reval of Mozart, and, strange 
to relate, his music was preferred by, the court and 
fashionable circles of Vienna to that^ the greatest dm- 
miitic composer that then or has over since livedj|^ 

SALIES. [Pyrkns;esJ8a«ses.] . . .■ 

SALIFEROUS SYSl^lit. In gcobgy, the series of 
calcareous, argillaceous* and. san^y strata, )[ocally and'Hie- 
^ucii tly productive of roo)c salt or brmejjuwiTigs, and of gypsum^ 
is thus designated... The equivald^jOrms are, Now Red 
System, from the prevalence of a '^rticular colour in the . 
sandstones and clays; and Poicilitic System, from tho ya**, 
rious colours of the rocks. The tef;m saliierotis is formed on 
the same model ^ carboniferous^ qplitiq, &c., ^ boihg the / 
oharacteristio portion of its. eomj^nent rnttsia^s* . Stu> is / 
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abundantly but not exclusively found in Ibis system of do- 
pohils. Springs more or loss salt arc indeed met with in a 
great proportion of the whole series of strata ; in England 
they are , rattier prevalent in rocks of the carbonderous 
system (as at Harrogate* Ashby de la Zouch, and near 
Newcastle), Ijfdt wo have no knowledge of real beds of salt 
except in tbo midst of Viid i^arU and sandstones. On the 
continent 6f Europe this is" not the case, for though salt 
occurs in the Poicilitic marls and bods associated therewith 
(especially the Muschelkalk) in Germany and France abini' 
daiitly.-it is also found in iho terliaries of Poland, tho green- 
sand series of Spain, and the oolitic system of Che Salzburg 
Alps. 

Viewed on tho great scale, the Saliferous System of 
rocks is one of the most varied and interesting wo are ac- 
quainted with. There are peculiarities in its limestones, 
sandbtunes, and clays, as well as in its gypseous and salt de- 
posits ; the occurrence and naturo of its organic contents, 
and the relation which it bears altogether to earlier and 
later classes of rocks, are worthy of careful study. Some of 
the peculiarities of its limestones have been noticed under 
Iho head of Magnesian Limestonk, and for the changing 
qualities of its sandstones and clays see Rico 8 a;^ostonk 
and Red MaR1«> We shall here add a few rolleclions on 
the salt and gypseous masses, and on the organic contents 
of the Saliferous System. I 

Sulphate of lime is found perhaps as frequently and under 
almost as many curious circumstances in the stratified rocks, 
as carbonate oflirne, in mealy aggregations, ac.icular prisms, 
brt»adly foliateil crystals (selenite), librous masses and beds, 
and mai'rnoroid or alabastrine rocks. It lies in strata of 
almost every age, and is not absent from diluvial, alluvial, 
and recent deposits. The m6do of its occurrence is in n 
eorisidorable (tegree charm* teristic of each particular mineral 
type. Wlulo long priarnatic crystals apjM'.ar in cavities of 
shells and in recent excavations (as in the gallery of Felling 
Colliery, Newcastle), lUo solitary broad lluky crystals of 
selcnilo abound in blue clays of tho tertiary and secondary 
series (which receive their colour from protoxide of iron), 
and the filnous gypsum marks, .«*pots, and irregular linos 
in the red clays (coloured by pero.\ide) of the Saliferous 
Sy.stcni, tho fibres being (in agiocinenl with a general 
law of &trueluro,s) arranged so a ? io lio at right angles to 
tho broader surfaces whkdi bouiel ihe mass. The maunoroid 
texture is most comuionly Ibiiiid in real however irregular 
bctls, as at Montmaitre, and in some points near Fairbnrn in 
Vork.shire, on the line of the York and North Midland 
railway. At these pla(‘es fibroins, marinoroid, and flaky 
.snlphute of lime may be obtained in association. 

From what is known to lake place at the pre.sent day, and 
from appearances in tho distribution of tiie gypsum and 
selenite in loaasesof clay and cavilics of shtdls, &.e., it ap- 
])eurs that in a great proportion of cases these crystal Uzed 
masses owe their origin to the processes of segregation .since 
the deposition of tho earthy masses in whicli they appear. 
In no »>ther way is it at all conceivable or even possible that 
the irregular masses of gypsum which apnear in red marl at 
Axmouth, Aiist Passage, and tho Trenrs mouth could be 
formed. Tlie marls in which they here lie W’erc deposited 
as line mud, fund if wo suppose merely a slow e.xtrication 
of the liquid,^ SO that its contained salts might remain, 
tho arrangement of these salts in such irregular masses 
during crystallization presents no particular difllculty. 

Salt' shows itself in the Cheshire mines as either granu- 
lar, broadly laminated, or fibrous; in groat beds or mi- 
nutely mixod with marls, nearly as gypsum is, and pi;p- 
hably in regard to its origin, similar suppositions will apply, 
tbo solid bods (of limited extent however and irregular 
areaX being idue to a great evaporation of liquid over tlic 
previously deposited matls. !Tliat such water, in tho case 
of rock-salt generally, was derived from the sea, is olmost 
certain, from tho occurrence of iodine and bromine in tho 
In i ne- springs connected with tliem. (Daubeny’s Memoir, 
in yVe^. Tram,) But it does npt follow that the area in 
whit^'UKe salt iirsLS fbond was, at the time of its formation, 
or m some time 'prevmnslyi or subsequently, connected 
with the ^ sea. I^aghl^^xnay have been tho theatre of 
the evaporation scippbiiw and earthy sediments, such as 
occur in Cheshire and Poland, niay have been drifted in 
by fresh-waters or Ac sea, according to circumstances,; 
and it is not difficult to ifnagiho a repetition of tho processes 
saclidS might produce ^ two great beds, of rock-salt in 
Cheshire, It is not known that organic Remains of anv 


kind aowmpany l he salt of Chc.shire, but this is almost true of 
the whole range of the rod marls, in which these depohiis lie 

We find, then, associated logeilmr. abundance of yM 
oxide of iron, salt, and gypsum, but no organic r(‘ui;uns 
I Tho prevalence of red oxide of iron in any of tho strata is 
I accompanied by a paucity or total abscuco of organic i cm jiiis. 
In the Saliferous System these red strata extend throng li 
several huudieil feet of tliickness, and il is foniul. in general 
terms, that the typos of organic lil’e above and below are 
widely difFerciil, Similarly tho thick series ut old red- 
sandstono contains few organic fossils, and .sep.iratoa two 
distinct groups of these jiroducrions. Some great ]>liysical 
changes then must be supposed to have occurred previoiH 
to and during tho saliferous period, and to have influenced 
both chemical and vital pi enomeria, 

M. Adolphe Brongniart i ]*rodronie tCune Histoivc 
, Vcf»etaux Fassiles, iN-i'.i), viewing tho series ef fossil plants 
gives four great periods of antient vegetation : -the first 
extending from tlie earliest strata to the red-sandsli^ne 
(saliferous) strata; the second uicliuling tliese strata ; tlie 
third including the oolites and chalk ; the fourth, the f( 3 rl iarv 
strata. Of these the flora of the seci'od period (chietly ter- 
restrialj is very hinited, ami may be looked upon as r; iiaii- 
sitioii group of plants connecting the earlier and latei 
period.s' Similarly the senes of marine invertebrala which 
lie in the Saliferous system have characters intermediate 
lietween the early (t»a]irozou*) and latev races of preadamitic 
life. Wo find the same results by considering the vertc- 
biated auiiiv.ils ; but on a ciivofol hcrutiny, this ‘ transition' 
character of lifo is rosoUablo into two parts; wc. discover 
in the Saliferous ])eriod two marked in geology by 

the fu'o /(tnualiom in which the Saliferous .strata are 
ranked. 

The lower of these, tho Magnksiav Limestonk fonna- 
■f ion, contains corals, hrachiopodu, and fishes sso exlrt'uielv 
Similar in detail or analogous in their general historv to 
the corl•e^pondmg fuims of tho mountain-limestone, that 
it iraposMhle in any fair clusbiliealion to siever this group 
of foSnils from the ^^ll^]oozoic senes; whib*, on the oilier 
hand, the upper of tin* two formations, tho Red-Sandjtoiie 
and Keuper series, tireseiils almost no ri'somhl.iiice to tiie 
older, hut a decided analogy to llie newer, or, as we wisli to 
call it, Meho/oic .scrie.s ol’ tho Oolites. iVnd iliis is confirniod 
by a similar review of tlio nature and dislnbutum of ihc 
fossil plants. In the Upper Red Sandstone and Keuper we 
lisivo Pievophylla and Oveadeou^ plants .vllsod to those of tho 
Oolites; in the L>\vor Rod-Sandslones (lloihhegeiide), 
Calamites and l.opidudondru of the coal scries. 

It appears llimi tlial the rocks of this gruit and varied 
Saliferous System m.i) be best placed in relation to the 
other sv'.lenis of strata by lielp of a further analysis, as in 
the scheme .subjoiiu’d, in winch wo have added all tho other 
groups of strata to illu.^lnitc our general view : — 


on tho 

.-oiiisui' oT}:.inic iinii(ilii.“> 

iqiper 

Cainozoic strata^ uiiddle 
lower 
upper 
middle 
lower 


Mesozoic strata < 


Palsoozoic strata 


Oniiiiai v tilloi;, 

{ Pleioccne Tertiarios. 
< Meioeoiie Tertiaries. 
( Eocene Terturu's. 

I Cretaceous !Sy.>lem. 
Oolitic, Sv stein. 


II]) per 
middle 
I Vower 


( New Rod Formation. 

] Magii. Limestone Formation. 

( Carboniferous Sy.sterii.'‘ 

Eit'el and South Devon, 
l' Transition strata, 

\ Primary strata. 

The determination of two of the types of the Pala?o/ou* 
strata is yol imperfoel, because ibo series of forms inter- 
mediate between the transition and carhornferous periods m 
not. fully invosligaled. It is probable that the Eifel and 
Soulli Jievon fo.ssils mtiko tho middle Palao/.oic ty])i\ 

SALIII-BEN JJAHIJ!:II (eallcil by AbulKiraj, Ifid. 
Dynasty p. ,104, Salih Ben l^afikh), an eminent Indian 
physician, who came to Irak and practissed at Bagdad in the 
lime of Haronn al Rashid, who reigned from a.h. 170 to 
193 (A.D. 780 to 808). ‘ He was distinguished,’ saj.s Ibu 

Abi Osnibiah, Oioun Al-Amba ft Tabacal Al-Atebba ( Funiest 
ReUUhnum de Clmidhus Medkorunh vu]). xii.. sec. 7), 
‘amongst tho leamodmeu of India, well skilled in their 
methods of medical treatment, and had power and inllueuce 
in the promotion of sc;enoe.' lie acquired great reputation 

• Scu au CAlraot ftoiu lbia\vi>Th.(chRjp^.xi«.), vrannhitiMi by Ihu Ue/. W.Ctvu*- 
tau with n-in.Mk'* bv H. H. wil4cip,iu tho ' Abiuno 
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hy discovering that Ibrabim Ben Salili, the cousin of the 
khalif, whtom Jabril Ben Baebtishua had pronounced to be 
dead, was only apparently IM)^* of which event the same 
author gives a curious ana clrouinstaniial account. It ap- 
pears that he first went alone into the vopin whore Ibrahim 
lay, and immediately there was * hoard a sound as of one 
striking the body with the palm of the hand.* Then the 
khalif and some others were adtnitlcd, and in order to prove 
that Ibrahim was alive, * Salih took out a needle that he had 
with him, and thrust it in between the nail and the flesh of 
the thuthb of his left hand, when he immediately plucked 
away his hand and drew it towards his body.’ lie then 
ordered that his burial clothes should be taken off him, and 
that be should be washed till the scent of the hunutt was 
removed ; after wliich he called for some ktwduSt and blew 
some of it up his nose. In about ten minutes his body 
began to move ; then he sneezed, and sat up in his bed, 
supposing that he had been asleep, and complaining only 
that he had been bitten by a dog in the thumb, and that he 
still felt the pain, at the same time showing the thumb into 
which Salih had thrust the needle. Ibrahim lived a long 
time after this circumstance, and married the Princess Alab- 
basah, daughter of Almahadi, and obtained the government 
of Egypt and Palestine, and died in Egypt. 

With respect to the kundus, we are told in the * Karaus' 
that * it is the root of a plant which is yellow inside and 
block out. It operates as an emetic and a purging medicine, 
and clears away the ringworm. When it is rcduocHl to 
powder and blown up the nose, it causes sneezing and en- 
lightens the weary eyes, and stops blindness.* See Avicenna 
(Cn; 20 /i, lib. ii., tract 2, cap. 137, p. 280, ed. Venct. 1664), 
where a description of its medical properties is given. Spren- 
gel {CommenL in Dioscor. de Mater. Med., lib. ii., cap. 102) 
supposes it to be the same as the Greek <TTp6v6iov,on which 
there is a chapter in Dioscorides (loco ciL), and which he 
4dentifies with the * Saponaria ofiicinalis,’ or soapwort. 

S A'LII were twelve priests of Mars Gradivus, who formed 
an ecclesiastical collegium or corporation at Rome. They 
were chosen from the patricians, and established by Numa 
to take care of the twelve ancilia, or sacicd shields of Mars. 
Tiie original anoile was said to have been found in the 
alac« of Numa, and was supposed to have fallen from 
eaven* I'o secure its preservation, Numa commanded the 
armourer Mamurius Veturius to make eleven other shields 
exactly like it ; and the twelve were deposited in the temple 
of Mars on the Palatine hill, and committed to the care of 
the Salii. (Liv,, i. 20 ; Dionys., ii. 70, 71 ; Cic., llep.^ ii. 14; 
Ovid, Fast.i iii.’387 ; Festus, s« v. Majn. Vet.) 

On the calends of March, and on several successive days, 
the feast of Mars was celebrated by the Salii, on which occa- 
sion they carried the shields through the city dressed in their 
official garments, which consisted of an embroidered tunic 
with a brazen belt, the trabca, and the apex, or conical cap, 
with a sword by their side, and a spear or stuiT in their right 
hand. They at the same time performed a dance, and sung 
hymns or songs called Axamenta (Festus, s. r.) in honour 
of Mamurius Veturius, and all the celestial deities, with 
the exception of Venus. (Macro!)., Sal.^ i. 12; Vfig., /ft’/i., 
viii. 2S6 ; Varro, De Lmg. Lat., vii. 26, ed. Muller.) These 
songs were in later times scarcely understood even by the 
priests themselves. (Quint., i. G, p. 64, Bipunt. ; Her., Kp., 
w. 1, 86.) At this festival the Saliiworc accustomed to par- 
take of an entertainment in the temple of Mars, which was 
proverbial for its magnificence and excellence. (Suct.,67aud, 
33; Cic. luLAtt., v, 9 ; Ilor., Carm., u 37.) Thero was a' 
magistcr at the head of the collegium. 

Another corporation of Salii, also consisting of twelve 
members chosen from the patricians, was established by 
Tullus Ilostilius in fulfilment of a vow which he made in a 
war with the Sabines. These Salii were also called Collini or 
Agonenses, to distinguish them from the Salii established 
by 'Numa, who were surnamed Palatini. (Dionys., ii. 70; 
hi. 32; Vuvro, De Ling. Lat., vi. 14; Gdttling, Geschichte 
derBomischen p. 192 ; Ambrosch, Stu* 

dien und Andeutungen im Gebiet dea altfomhcken Bodenst 
p. 143, &c. ; Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities^ 
articlo Ancile.) 

SALPN AS, FRANCISCUS, a profoundly learned mu- 
sical theorist, was born in 1613, at Burgos, ih6 capital of 
Old Castile, of which city his father was qussstor or trea- 

. * For MimtlaT tnitancet. ti«o llie note on Rhasot, p. 445.^ 

of every kind of ecent thet b mixed for dead bodiee/ 


surer. Blind from his birth; he had recourse U> the study of 
music, an art to which his deprivation naturally led him. 
In this his progress was, os is usual in such cases, rapid, and 
he became a superior organist. While yet a boy he was 
instructed in Latin by a young woman iamous for her 
knowledge of that language, his success ih which led 
to his being entered at the university of Salamanca, where 
be applied most assiduously to the Greek, language, as w ell ^ 
as to philosophy, and then commenced reading the Greek " 
authors on the science of music, with whose writings he 
made himself thoroughly acquainted, commenting on them 
in an equally learned and ingenious manner, and cori'ecting 
errors not before detected, but seen and admitted on |iis 
pointing them out in his great work, * De Bfusictf,* &c., a 
treatise in seven books, published at Salamanca in 1677. 
The fust book of this is on musical ratios; the second, on 
musical intervals; tho third is a clear description of the 
various nntient genera; and the fourth is on the diapason 
and octave, and on the doctrines of Pythagoras, Aristoxenus, 
Ptolemy, &c. The remaining three books ^chiefly relate to 
rhythm and the feet of the Greek and Rohdin vorsHfieation. 

Salinas died, according to Thuanus, in 1 6d0. He was 
highly esteemed by pope Paul IV., who created him abbot 
of St. Pancratio, in the kingdom of Naples. A full and 
clear analysis of his work is given by Sir John Hawkins 
(History of Music, iii. 123) ; to wblch Dr. Burney has 
made some interesting additions in the third volume (page 
290) of his History. 

SALINS. [.Juka, Department.] 

SALISBURY, or NEW SARUM, a city in Wiltshire, 
locally in the hundred of TJnderditch, hut having separate 
jurisdiction, 86 miles from the General Post'office, l^iulon, 
by railroad to Basingstoke, and from thence by Overton and 
Andover. 

This city had its origin in the thirteenth century 
The bishop and canons of the cathedral, which was then 
within the fortifications of Old Sururn [Sarum], being ex- 
posed to injury from the captains of that fortress, with 
whom they wore at feud, dotennined to remove their cluuch 
to another site; and Herbert Pauper or Poore, who held ihc 
see, having obtained an indiilgerico from the pope, deter- 
mined on commencing a new church on the lands belonging 
to tho see on the site of the present cathctlral (A.n. 12201 
The inhabitants of Old Sarum being attached to tlunr 
bishops and clergy, determined on removing al8o,^and Ihu.s 
the city of New'Sarnm or Salisbury rose into existence. A 
charter granted by Henry III., making it ‘a ftce city,’ and 
giving to the inhabitants a fair and a market, contributed to 
its prosperity, and in the succeeding reigns several parlia- 
ments were held here. It was fortified by a wall and ditch ; 
and the erection of a bridge over the Avon nt llarnham 
brought the great western road (wliioh had previously passed 
through Old Sarum) through this town. Salisbury was tho 
place of rendezvous for Richard lll.’s army on occasion of 
the duke of Buckingham’s rebellion; and that nobleman 
was brought here and beheaded in the market-place, a.i). 
1483. During the protectorate of CromwcU (a.d. 1666), 
Salisbury was occupied by a band of 200 royalist insurgents 
under Sir Joseph Wagstalfe, who had coma ovcf from the 
Continent, Penruddoclk, Grove, Jones, and other gefi.tlemen 
of Wiltshire, who seized tho sheriff and jud^ea then holding 
the assizes, and proclaimed Charles IL king. The rising 
was speedily put down; and tho leaders, except ^’agstaffe, 
who escaped, wore executed. , ■ ’ 

The city, before tho late altcratiou in its hqimdarleit; de* 
cupied part of a peninsula formed by the riirer\^Vou bn the 
west and south, and by the river Bourne on the east. ^ ,.Tlie 
village of Fisherton Anger, now included in, ihjtf municipal 
and parliamentary limits, is pn the west aide of the Avon, 
at the junction with that rivpr of the united stream of the 
Wily and the Nadder, which mee( at Bemerton, two mites 
west of their junction with, the Avon. Tlio pinciprf pqft 
of the city lies immediately to the nprlih of, tfie. exieiiaiye 
cathedral close, and cbmmhends the thre^ parishes 
Edmund, St. llionias, and St Martin: of keveral 

streets regularly, laid but ,, at right anglbs f^\each 
Moat of the houses are of brick, comparatively modern 
erection, and several of them of hahd^hip. bppepr&hco. 
The paving and lighting of the town havja'b^en imuch 
improved of late years; and the prindpal. streets have a 
stream of water from the tiym ediidui^d, through them 
by canals linqd with brick,. Fts|iiutcm OR the' 

road to Bath. South of tlie Avon *» tlie suburban village 
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of Honiham on, the ];)orchester and. Exoter road. The area 
aud.populatio«,oi in 183U were as follows:-— 



Parish of St, EflmiindJ o V 907 1 44 '962 1078 

„ StMavtin’ 1 f j 467 5 21 483 566 

St.TIjomtts f 421 0 18 439 501 

Cathedral Close . 86 0 6 92 119 


4612 

2362 

2364 

538 


Old City of Salisbury 1871 6 89' 1966 2264 9876 

PUberton parish (part of) conjectured 200 1396 

Milford tytnin^ (ditto) ditto 80 400 


l^cw City as del'OTminedby Boundary Act 2336 1 1 ,672 

Thb cathedral is considered one of the most beautiful in 
England. The close is entered by several anlicnt gates. 
Thu freedom of 4he oathedral from the encunibruiice of con- 
tiguous boildtugs adds much to the imposing beauty of its 
appcairance. The church consists of a nave and choir with 
two side aisles, a space on the east of the choir, and a 
Lady-chapol ajt the east end; a large traiKsept with an 
aisle on its east side; a smaller transept east of the former, 
with an aisle on its east side; a central tower and spire; 
a north porch, a muniment-room or vestry at the south end 
of the eastern transept; cloisters, and a chapter- house. 
The principal dimensions arc as follows: — Extreme length 
of the church without, 474 feet; within. 450 feet, thus 
divided: nave, from the western door to the organ-screen, 
210 feet; choir and adjacent space from thence to the 
Lady - chapel, 151; 5 feet; Ladv-chapel, 69-5 feet: width 
of west front, 112 feet; breadth of nave and choir, 34 
fec‘t, or, with the aisles, 78 feet; great Iramept, length 
wiihoul, 230 feet,, within, 206 feet; width, with aisle, 67 
loot; smaller trauMipt^ length within, 145 feet; breadth, 
with aisle, 44 feet : Lady-chapcl, width, 37^25 feet: height 
within of (he vaulting of the nave, choir, and transepts, 81 
foot; of the aisles and Lady-chapel, 40 feet; height without 
to tlic lop of the side aisles, 44 feet; to the parapet of the 
church, 87 feet; to the ridge of the roof, 115 feet; to the j 
parapet of the tower, 207^feet; to the summit of the spire, 
401 tcet. The cloisters form a square of 1 81 * 76 feet within 
the walls, aiuPhave a width of 18 feet between the side 
walls and window’s; the height of the vaulting* is 18 feet. 
1'he chapter- house is an octagon of 58 feet diameter inter- 
nally, and 52 feet in height to the vaulting. (Brittons 
Salisbury Cuthodral,) 

'This edifice ha/ the 'advantage of being built in one 
stylo, tlic Early English, and from a uniform and well ar- 
ranged jdan. The tower and spire arc of later date, hut 
udmirahly accommodated to the style of the building, . . . 
Modern allerations have taken away the altar-scrceu and 
thrown the Lady-chapel open to the choir ; the organ-screen 
is also modern. In various parts of the church are several 
an lien f raonuiucnts, some of which arc very fine. On the 
whole this cathedral presents an object for study hardly 
equalled by any in tho kingdom ; the imrily of its style, and 
the various tnwea of adapting that style to the purposes re- 
quired, deserve the most attentive consideration.^ (liick- 
man.) The eastern end of the cathedral is of remarkable 
beauty ; but the west front is less pleasing, from its formal 
square oullirti The spire is remarkable not only for its clo- 
valiou, but for the curious and ingenious contrivance of its 
timber framework, and for the skill and boldness with which. 
U was raised oh tt tower not designed originally to support 
such a burden^ The episcopal palace is a largo building of 
various dat^s and styles, with an extensive and tastefully 
laid out garden. There is in the cathedral close a college or 
almsii^luso for Icn.clfergymetfs widows. The close is under 
the civiV iurisdibtion of the bfehop, recorder, and canons re- 
sidentiary; who are justices. Tho three parish churches of 
Tlie old'ciJLy ire litrge ; St. Edmund’s and St. Thomas’s ere 
fine b^dmgs oTpwpbndicula 

The ott{er '^ubiilB' buildings ato the counciMiouse, erected 
ill 1796, aid devoted' lo. the use of the corporation and the 
buline^ dfthe"c6tttitjri the spacious county gaol and bride- 
well,' erected A.d; the inflrniary, a plain and commo- 
. diihi huddiSg; IheSalxsbitty khd Wiltshire libr ary and news- 
room. with aii^all museum dtinexed to it; a small theatre; 

" and ^veral d^sMnting meat^g-houses and almshouses’. 

' Tl^' wbollefi raanubclura, once extensively carried on 
' has noWinuoh Ibclihed ; thf mahulkcturo of fine cut- 


lery has also declined ; hut the silk manufacture has been 
introduced with some success ; it employed, when the Mu- 
nicipal Gonjoralion Commisaionere made their report, 120 
persons. Tliere are markets, bn Tuesday for corn, and every 
fortnight for cattle. ,and on Saturday for cheese and piovi- 
sipns: there are four yearly fairs, hut they are falling into 
disuse. 

Salisbury returned members to parliament from 23rd 
Edward I. Tho boundaries of the city were considerably 
enlarged by the Boundary Act^ and the suffrage, prc\iously 
much restricted, extended by the Parliamonlary Rcl'orm 
AcL The number of electors on the register in 1834-5 was 
650; in 1835-6, 689. . By the Municipal Reform Act, the 
extended parliamentary boundaries w'cre adopted for muni- 
cipal purposes; the city divided into three wards. The cor- 
porate body consists of six aldermen and eighteen coun- 
cillors. hanng a cotnmission of the peace. The summer 
assizes and the Easter sessions for the county arc held here, 
also the city sessions and a court leet and court of record 
belonging to the bishop. Salisbury is the place of election 
and a polling-station for the southern division of Wiltshire. 

There were, in 1833, in the four parishes just enumerated, 
two infant-schools, with 164 children, partly supported bv 
subscription or endowment; a classical grammur-schoof. 
fouiuled by Queen Elizabeth for 8 boys; four other endowed 
da)-scliools, with 10 hoys and 28 girls, w'ilh the choristers 
of the cathedral ; two ‘ national’ schools, with 210 boys and 
150 girls; seventeen private hoarding or day schools, with 
a number of children not ascertained; and nine Sunday- 
schools, witli about 1400 children. 

SALISBU'KIA, a genus of the iiatural family of Tox- 
aceac, named in honorof R. A. Salisbury, a modern botanist o. 
distinction. The tree, which is the only one of the genns, 
has long been known by tlic Japaiicse name Gingko. The 
genus is characteri-.cfl by having moncceious llowers. The 
male (lowers disposed in a filirurm naked calkin, without 
calyx orcorol; stamens numerous; the anthers composed of 
two cells, which are pendulous and united only at the a[>ex. 
Female llowers arc solitary and terminal. Calyx 4-fid, or 
rather, a cup-shaped disk, from the thickened apex of (he 
peduncle, surrounds the base of the solitary ovule. ’ Fruit 
forming a drupe, which has its base supported by a llesliy 
cup, with a juicy white pulp. Seed nut-like, with an osseous 
shell, kernel while. Embryo axillary, dicotyledonous, 
radicle above. 

The Giqgko grows naturally in Japan, is much cultivated 
in Cliina, and is found in many gardens in Europe; line old 
specnnciis may he seen at Kew and in Iho ApotWaries' 
Garden at (✓holsca. In congenial climates it attains Uie size 
of the walnut. Tt is rcinarkahlo for the form of its lea\cs, 
which are wedge- or fan- shaped, deeply cut in the centre or 
bilohed, and finely sliialed with veins, having some rc'em- 
hlance to the leaves of some s])Ocies of Adiantum. whence 
it is commonly called Maiden-hairTree in this country. 
The pulp of I’ho fruit is au.-.tcie-lafaled, hut the kernel is 
sweet, with some degree of hiUernoss when raw, hut agree- 
able as a (lesi-crt when roasted like clic.snuls. They are 
much eaten in China. Dr. Abel sii^s he saw the fruit ex- 
posed in tho markets in China, but could not find out to 
what purpose it was applied. 

The Salishuria is best planted on a deep Mindy loam, ^th 
a dry subsoil, as it w'ill not grow with a wet bottom. Tho 
situation should be sheUered, hut it may ho more exposed 
than many exotic plants. It is frequently planted against 
a wall in order to afford protection, hut this dues not appear 
to he necessary in the south of England. Salisburui can he 
grafted with much facility, and thus male and female 
flowers may be easily produced on the same tree. 

SALl'VA, SALIVARY GLANDS. Tho principal 
glands by which the saliva is secreted are six in number, 
three being situated on each side of Uic face, viz. llic pa- 
rotid, the submaxillary, and the ’sublingual glands. Of 
these the parotid is considerably the largest, and has been 
alieady described. [Parotid Gland.3 Hie submaxillary 
gland, which is the next in size, has its principal inavs 
' situated immediately behind and beneath the middle of the 
base of the lower jaw, below the inylohyoidcus muicle. 
round the posterior edge of Inch o portion of it is con- 
I finued. and leads to the submaxillary or VVharlonian duct. 
The lattei' passed forwards and inwards, and opens on the 
surface of the mucous mombrane of the mouth, just by the 
side of the frmnum of the tongue. The siiblingual gland is 
the smallest of tho chief salivary glands ; it is situatod close 
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by tbe duct of tbo subraaxillary, into which Bcverat of its 
ducts open ; others have Iheir orifices oil ll\e surface of tlie 
mucous meiiibranc of the mouth, by the side of the frionum 
lingusc, and further outwar^f* Besidos those larger glands 
tliere are a vast riumbet more whicli secrete saliva, and 
wliicli are situated in ;tho substance of the lips and cheeks 
immediately beneath ilieir mucous membrane, on whose 
surface their duets open. Indeed the whole interior of the 
lips and Oteeks is lined by a congeries of small glands, 
which in knucture closely resemble the salivary, and pro- 
bably do not differ from them in function. 

The saliva which is secreted by these glandsf according to 
the general laws of secretion [Gland; Secretion], is, 
when not mixed with air, a transparent, rather viscid Iluid, 
which is usually weakly alkaline, but dunng the mastication 
otfoud is often slightly acid. It is composed of u great pro- 
portion of wkter, mixed with portions of the epitlielhim of 
the mucous membrane lining the mouth, and liolding in 
solution about seven parts in one thousand of albumen, sali- 
vine (a principle almost peculiar to itself), and other animal 
matters, together with the saline substances found in tlie 
blood, and a very minute quantity of sulpho cyanide of 
potassium. 

The purpose served by the saliva seems to be the soften- 
ing of the food, with which it is intimately mixed in mas- 
tication. Whether it is of any further use in digestion than 
thus to fit solid food to pass along the oesophagus without 
pain, is at present uncertain. But for this purpose it is 
absolutely necessary ; and glands for its formation exist in 
all classes of animals from the insects upwards (with the 
exception of fish), and even in many that are lower in the 
animal kingdom than the insects. In all 1 ho.'>e it appears to 
serve the same purpose ; the peculiai* piopertics ascribed to 
the saliva of some animals being fur the most part drawn 
from erroneous observations. The poison of venomous 
snakes, for example, is secreted by glands quite distinct from 
those which form their saliva ; the saliva of the toad is per- 
fectly harmless ; and that of rabid animals is probably not 
more poisonous than the other Iluids of their bodies; only 
under ordinary circumstances it alone is inserted into the 
w'oundcd part’ 

The quantity of saliva secreted when the mouth is at rest 
is only sufficient to keep its internal inemhrunc moist and 
slippery. When, liowever, thejaw's are actively moved, and 
especially during feeding, or even at the thought of a meal 
or of certain kinds of palatable food, the quantity is greatly 
* increased. During the twenty-four hours it is probable that 
from sftty to niinety grains of saliva are secreted by one 
parotid gland (Mitschcrlich), and the quantity produced by 
all the salivary glands of an adult man together may there- 
fore be estimated at from four to five hundred grains. 

With the exception of the parotid, which is ofien the seat 
of iiiliaramalion [Mumps], abc.css, and malignant disease 
[Parotid Gland], the salivary glands are remarkably little 
obnoxious to disorder. The most common affection is an 
accidental closure of their ducts by calculous matter or 
otherwdse, when small cysts similar to those called Ranulm 
[Ranula] form. These are often met with about Ihc lips ; 
they rarely need surgical treatment, but wdien they do, that 
adapted to ranula may be employed. The only other affec- 
tion worth noticing is treated of in the following article. 

SALIVATION, or PTYALISM, is a superabundant 
secretion of saliva. This sometimes occurs as an idiopathic 
disease, originating without any evident cause. Dr. Chris- 
lison ( Treatise on Poisotis) has collected several such cases, 
ill some of which the quantity of saliva dischai'ged amounted 
to three or more nints daily. Irritation of the salivary 
glands, acjompanied with profuse secretion, is also an occa- 
sional attendant on common inffamm.ations of the throat 
and mouth, and oti those that accompany eruptive diseases, 
especially small-pox.* But for more frequently salivation is 
the effect of medicines or poisons. Some preparations of 
gold, coppei*, antimony, and iodine, croton oil, digitalis, and 
oven opium, are apt to produce it; and it is almost a con- 
stant effect of the long-continued or copious administration 
of mercury. 

The quantity of mercury required to produce salivation 
varies greatly in different persons. In some, two or three 
grains of calomel are sufficient; but by other |pet|ons 8 U(h 
large quantities may bo taken with impunity, that they 
aiipcar insusceptible of its action. No general rale there- 
fore respecting tbo quantity of ^mercury that may,be wfoly 
given to any one can be made j but ill no eas^ there Ke! 


safety without caution and careful watching of the effects 
produced by it.. . w 

Salivation from the use of mercury. is. distinguished froinr 
that which arises from other caui^os, h^^boing preceded 
by a peculiar bVassy tasto in the moutbi.lfetor of the breath, 
and tenderness, redness, and sponginess of the gpms. These 
are soon followed by the increased IloW of saliva, and if ^ 
mercury bo still taken, or if the quantity already taken was 
very largo, they increase 4 the whole mouth, tongue, face, 
and throat become swollen and tender, and ulcers and 
sloughs quickly form on the mucous membrane. In ex- 
treme cases the mouth aud cheeks and throat become ex- 
tensively gangrenous, the teeth fall out, the gums swell up 
as they do in scurvy, the jaws arc affected wtth necrosis, and' 
by the spreading of the disease to important parts it may 
prove fatal ; or the patient may die exhausted by the pro- 
fuse discharge of saliva, or by the peculiar nei'vpus and' 
otlier constitutional disturbances that often accpmpanyvifae 
poisonous inllucuce of mercury. [MxRCURVk^ 

The best treatment of mercurial salivation is exjposure to 
cool pure air, a nutritious diet, and mild purgtflives^ ; Gar- 
gles of cliloride of soda are useful in correcting the foetor of 
the breath ; and honey, or the MeiBoracis, may be applied 
to the smaller ulcers in tl^e mouth. Tbo more extensive 
ulcerations and the gangrene can be treated only by main- 
taining the palient\s strength by tonics and slim ulauts, and 
by the usual local applications to such diseases. The idio- 
pathic kinds of salivation, usually require only cool air and 
gently reducing measures. 

SALIX (Latin, saiix, a willow), the name of a genus of 
plants, which, in conjunction with Populus [Salicaceji], 
constitutes the'iiutural order Sal icacem. In many respects 
this is one of thu most important genera of plants: the ra<« 

9 of their growth, the toughness and lightness of their 
and their uses in medicine and the arts, haVe caused 
them to be extensively cultivated. But although largely 
cultivated and well known in most parts of the WOidd, the 
botanical arrangement of these plants presents con.'^iderublc 
difficulties, and few genera have had more time and labour 
spent upon thorn tliaiiSalix; and up to the present time 
the most able botanists differ as to the real nature of many 

species or varieties. . 

The genus Salix is known by possessing dioecious flow^ers; 
catkins many-tlowefed, imbricated, composed of u bingle- 
ffowored flexible bract. The barren flowers buyjb a small 
lateral abrupt gland, sometimes double; filaments 1, 2, 3, 
5, or more, longer than the bract, and in some partly com- 
bined; 2 lobed anthers, opening longitiglinally. The fertile 
flowers with a nectariferous gland; ovate, 1 -celled, muny- 
seoded ovary; ))ermanent terminal style, with 2 stigmas, 
which arc notched and obtuse or cloven acute, and spread- 
ing; ovato capsule composed of 2 revolute concave valves 
and one cell ; numerous minute oviff seeds, tufted with soft, 
simple, upright hairs. The willows are chiefly nathes of 
the colder parts of the temperate regions of the northorn 
hemisphere. herbacea and S. arctica are found nearer' 
the polo than any other woody plants. 8. Babylotiica is a 
native of China, Japan, Armenia, and the north of Africa. 
Of all (he species enumerated, only 17 kro extra-European. 

The wdllow was known to tbe Greeks and Romans ; in 
fact little has been added toourknowledgeof tbe properties 
and uses of these plants since their time; On att^unt of 
the flexible nature of their shoots and the toughness of their ' 
woody fibre, they have always been used as materials for v 
'making baskets, hoops, crates, end hr these (niTtKiaes 
great quantities are cultivated in this and tofiniriei. 
The bark is made use of in the north of Eoi^e for. ti:^ « 
purpose of forming mats in the same manner ak.tlm bark di 
the common linden-tree. Ip. Tartary fb^ woody fibre ' 
macerated and separated, and then spun uhito: 1 i^ads, 'from . 
which cloth is woven. WiUowjt arO inuc]h| wsed in ' 

nufacture of charcoal ; and it has l^eu proved, that willow 
charcoal is superior to th^t proenred from the. wood of moat 
other trees for the prepaiwtion;of gpupowder. vThq bark oif 
all the willows contains the ^fanning principle, andi ..accord- 
ing to Sir H* Davy, spme of the species, especially k ifne- 
sellima, 8, <dba^ an 4 ^#• furpureQi contain as much as the 
oak itself. From ijhe bark of soipe is ,ph.tkiried.a vegptabld' 
principle called whiclt acts upon the .sysli^in the 

same fanner as quinine, and" is used for.l^e same purposes. 
The wilfpw j$ considered as the. em,bl^ t>fr despairing love. 
It is often, nispeiated with the yew e^ . the eypress m tbe 
chuitdiyiird, . \ .. - - 
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Willows arc extensivijiy culfivattfdin this fcoutitry as timber- 
trooj. coppice- wood, and fcn' the purp^o of making hoops and 
basket-work. In the Oultnro of WHVowa, one of the first points 
to be attended nsfkjlie detdrthi^atioh Whether the plant b 
male or fefhal«L /^\fetnald is generally, the ’more vigorous 
growing plant j sM ittiWnseqnehce* where tiftiber or coppice- 
Woodi hoops» dr rods fof coarse basket-work afe required, the 
female should '.be' growni On the other hand, when tough 
Olid delicate rods mv baskeMnaking aro rccjftkired, the tndlo 
plant ought to be' seleeted. All willows that areintendorl 
for basket-rods, hoops> poles, or timber^ trees should annually 
ripen their shoots. Hence tlie^olcler Iho climate, the drier 
should be the soil in which they are planted, on account of 
tho necibility oAipenlng their woodi The willow grows na- 
turally in a moist soil, knd wherever planted, it slrould be 
within roach of Wkter. Low moist bottoms, high banks of 
rivers, brooks, or. ditches, are the best situations for planting 
them. ' ‘ Bui wh^i^er they are placed, care must bo taken 
that the soil tbdraihed, for" although they require much 
moisture, they will not grow in a saturated soil. 

In the oulfdrb of the willow as osiers and for hoops, great 
care is required jn drder to produce them in perfection. All 
willows may be propagdfod by cuttings. There are how- 
ever many species that will grow froni seeds ; and probably, 
were it tried, they might be grafted as easily as other plants. 

AU the willows arc liable to tho attacks of various in- 
.sccts, and on that account afford a valuable field for entomo- 
logioul research. The larvsQ of cosaus ligniporda, ccram- 
byx moschatus, and uitidula griscu aro found in the wood 
of most willows, on which they feed, and in general they are 
so numerous ns to destroy tho tree in a few years. Crypto- 
rhynchus lapathi is an itisetst that frequently commits great 
havoc in osior-grounds. The larva of the lunar hornet 
sphinx ( Tro<i/«7zMfw crabriforme) bores tlie trunk of <Sf. 
raprea, and feeds upon the living wood, and thus destroys 
tho tree. Tho following insects are also recorded ns attack- 
ing and living bn willows: nematus caprem, chrysomelavul- 
gatissima, tho larvm of bropha Partliouias, notodonla ziezne, 
loiocampa dicteea, ptilodontes palpina, gastropachu qucrci- 
foUa, galeruca capreeo, the larva of pyroebroarubens, mela- 
soma populi and tretnula, baluninus salieivorus, (achycrgc.s 
salicis, aphis salicis, coccus xsapreae, and c. salicis. 

In order that the species of this gonus may bo studied 
successfully, a number of points require consideration, and 
it is only lately that an approach has been made to accuracy 
in tlieir investigation. The flowers of the sniix are subject 
to many anomalies which have been productive of not a little 
difiicully, and have soTuetimos led to the supposition 
that this genus was an exception to tho ordinary laws of 
vegetable development. The principal anomalies that 
arc found are : I, male and female flowers occurring in 
the same catkin ; 2, stamens apparently ohangod into pistils ; 
3, stamens accompanied by an imperfect pistil ; 4, entire 
union of the filaments of the stamen. In the study and 
doscriptioiT of the species, it is of importance that tho ten- 
dency to those anotUalies should not bo overlooked. An- 
other difficulty in the. way of the study of this genus is tho 
occurrence of hybrids.' This has been denied by Sir J. E. 
Smith, in his article *6alix,* in Rees's Cyclopciediii : he says, 

* We can also contradict another common opinion taken up by 
botanists, who found a difficulty in discriminating tho species, 
that they frequently generate mule varieties. In a garden 
where for twenty yeats almost every British willow, and 
many foreignots, have been cultivated together under our 
inspection, and where abundance of seedling plants have 
come up every seaaon ; tliough many of those have been 
purposely pressed for examination, no mule plant nor 
even any vorieiyTias occurred. The greatest difference of 
aspect ,indeed,^ and the stranj^t diversities of shape and 
size ill tho foliuj^^ktid stipulei^ are seen, according to the 
treatment -of cikiCh individual with respect to pruning, 
wafoiing, starving, ^ felling, and allowing young shoots to 
giW from an old root.*' On tho cojQtrkry, Koch, a German 
botanist, who has published a eotnmentary on this genus, 
and who hois ^rtainly studied it more profoundly an|| philo- 
’kophiCally than .any otlforwritefi says, ‘ The variation of tho 
diflferont ports, ie the ?»t>iily difficulty with which tho 

botanical studepl hi t^xis gi^mia has to contend The great 
number of diybf ids, the' existepce^bf which in the genus 
Sulix ho one dan doubt, is apothbr obstaclci No' one will 
accuse me of arrogance in'CjilBuihinfl torknow S. rubra and 
S. vithmalis i and yel; the hafiks of the Reduitz near 
Erlangen there are many thousand frees of those two 


species, ami, at the same time, many inlermofiialo forms 
which 1 can refer to nciiher species. The ciiikim^ of these 
afford lio di^itinguishing marks; fur wliat seem at one tune 
to belong to the former speefos, at another time apt)ear 
more clearly allied to tho latter.’ A few woll-cdnductcil 
experiments would Soon set this question at rest. 

In arranging and distributing the spccios, Koch has not 
followed the suggestions of Linnmus, or the arrangement of 
Sir J. E. Smith. Ho observes, ‘ that if the usual arrange- 
ment of the species be adopted, in which the scoiioim uj e 
cbaracterisediby having the ovaries naked or pnbesecnl, the 
leaves glabrous or downy, serrated or entire (as in Smiih’s 
‘English Flora,’ &c.), tlien species widely separated by na- 
ture and habit must necessarily be grouped togetber, not to 
mention that these characters are in themselves liable to 
great changes.’ Witli regard to the parts of most import- 
ance in the determination of species, Koch says, * a charac- 
ter taken from tho catkins appearing earlier than, at tho 
same time with, or later than, Iho' leaves, is of great im- 
porlaneo ; but one taken from the situation and insertion of 
the leaves is still more so. The cap.sulo oifers important 
characters ; its length relatively to the gland, which is never 
wanting, is a very constant character, varying only in few 
species. Tho colour of tho young shoots varic.s gieally, 
often so much us to cause the varieties to appear distinct 
species. The form of the leaves in the same species, and 
even in the same plant, can never be depended upon. In 
some species they are serrated or entire, green ox hoary on 
the under surface, and glabrous or hairy on tlie siime plant. 
The same variation is common on the exterior of the 
ovaries. The bracteas are sometimes obovato, a id only half 
tho length of the ovary ; and sometimes in tho same species 
lancuolate, and reaching as far as the style. The stylo and 
stigma likewise vary in length, and are occasionally more or 
less cleft. Stigmas of a rose colour, and of a yellow colour, 
have been found in the same species.' The stipules vary in 
size, but never in foiui; hence they afford the very best 
characteristics for distinguishing species.’ (Koch, Da Salt- 
cibm Europceis Commentation) 

There are at present described about 220 species of Salix; 
of all whicli we shul'l not here give a description, but refer 
the reader to works that give a full account of tho spcciios, 
with their arrangement. (Koch, De Salicibus Europms 
Commentalio; Hooker’s British Flora; Loudon s 
et Fniticetmn BritannicumJ) In this last work nil the 
information that could possibly be collected with regard to 
this genus is to bo found* We shall arrange liere the 
more" common species, under the heads Sal Osiers, and 
Willows. These terms are often applied to any of the 
species, but some have more frequently one of iho designa- 
tions than the other. 

Saj.lows. 

These arc trees or low' shrubs belonging mostly to 
Borrer’s group Cinereao, and aro cliarnctorised by downy 
branches, and mostly obovato, grey, hoary, toothed, muie or 
less WTinkled, and stipulcd leaves, very veiny beneath 
Ovaries sericco-toraentose. 

Balix cimrea, grey sallow' : stem erect ; lower leaves en- 
tire, upper serrated obovale-lanceolate; glaucous downy and 
reticulated w'lth veins beneath ; stipules half-heart shaped, 
serrated ; ovary silky, style short, stigmas mostly entire. It 
attains a height of 20 or 30 feet, and is abundant in Eng- 
land on banks of rivers and in moist woods. 

Salix aquatica, water sallow : stem and branches erect ; 
leaves slighllv serrated obovatc-elliptical, minutely downy, 
and rather glaucous beneath ; stipules rounded, toothed; 
ovary silky, stalked, stigmas nearly sessile. This is also a 
British species and ono which Koch has made a variety of 
S. cinerea. The olive-leoved sallow {S. oldfoUa) is also 
referred by Koch to 5’. cinerea, 

Salix aurita^ round-eared sallow: branches trailing; 
leaves obovato, somewhat serrate, convex, obtuse wnh a 
small hooked poiut, hairy, and reticulated with veins on 
both sides ; stipules roundish, convex, toothed ovary silky, 
stalked, stigmas nearly sessile. 

Salix caprea^ goat willow: stem erect; leaves roundish- 
ovate, pointed, 'Serrated, waved, pale, and downy beneath ; 
stipules sonSewhat crescent-shaped; catkins o\al; ovary 
stalked, ovate, silky; stigmas nearly sessile, undivided; 
capsules swelling. It is a native of Britain, and is dis- 
tinguished early in the spring by putting forth its handsoiu^ 
yellow blossoms before other trees have assumed their 
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'' The species of Salix'^IAled mostly by thishame belong td 
Borre r’s grouh ^hiinalek which are described as trees of a 
more or less iiSmi^idertihte siso with long pliant hranohea 
aud lancebMo leaves; ovaries nearly SessileT hairy or silky; 
tticlr etylilid hltmgated ; tbeir stigmas linear^ mostly enth*b. 
Any Vilfdw however that has long pliant twiggy branches 
and is gi'own on this account is called an Osier. 

' SMv viffitfiolu, common osier : leaves lineardanceolate, 
bbscurely orenate, white, and silky beneath ; stipules very 
small, sublahceolate, branches straight and twiggy; ovary 
hpon very short stalks, lunccolate ; style elongated ; stigmas 
long, linear, mostly entire. This is the species that is used 
for the various kinda of btlskel-work, bands, &c., and for 
this purpose is largely cultivated in this country. 

Sa/ra? stipuiarh, aurieled osier : leaves lanceolate, 
pointed, slightly wavy, obscurely crenale. soft and nearly 
naked above, white and downy beneath; stipules half heart 
shaped, stalked, very large ; gland cylindrical ; ovary ovate,, 
nearly sessile, stigmas linear, undivided. It is a native of 
England, and may be employed for the same purposes us 
viminatis, but is inferior to that species. 

Salix incana, hoary osier : leaves linear-lanceolato, den- 
ticulated, covered on the under surface with a hoary totneu- 
tum ; catkins arched, slender, almost sessile, subtended at 
the base witli small leaves ; capsule ovate-lanoeolole, gla- 
brous, stalked ; the stalk twice the length of the gland ; st)le 
elongated ; stigmas bifid ; bracteas sub-glabrous^ ciliate, 
with short hairs. ' This species is found wild in the lower 
Alpine valleys, on the Pyrenees, Cevennes, Alps of Dau- 
phiny, Switzerland, Tyrol, Austria, and Carputlua. Its 
distinct character renders it an interesting species to *thc 
botanist. 

Willows. 

^ Amongst these we shall include a fc^ species useful in 
the arts and medicine, belonging to the various groups into 
wliich, Koch and Borrer have distributed Iho species of 
Salix/ 

* Salix Rimelliana^ Husscll or Bedford willow: leaves 
lanceolate, tapering at each end, sermted throughout, very 
glabrous; foot-stalks glondular or leafy; ovary tapering, 
talked, longer than the bractem; style as long as the 
stigmas. A native of Britain, growing in marshy woods, 
osier-grounds, &b. This tree was fii>t brought into notice 
by the late Duke of Bedford, and has on that account 
received its present name. The best history of it is to be 
found in the introduction to the Duke of Bedford’s splendid 
work.on willows, the Safkium JVoburnense. It was a tree 
this species that was a favourite with Dr. Johnson at 
' Lichfield, and hence called Johnson’s willow.' It was 
• lately destroyed by a hurricane, having aUainctl a height of 
60 feet and a girth of 1 3 feet. The gfOwth of this species is 
^ very rapid, and as it may.M oaUensively used for poles, &c., 
it is a projU^le^^e for growing in plantations. Its bark 
is sitiA*.me^aiu its much tannin as the oak. The medical 
properties attributed to the bark of S* fragilia belong pro- 
perly to this species. It acts as an astringent and tonic. 

alba, common while willow: leaves elliptical-lan- 
ceolate, pointed, serrated, silky on both sides; lower serra- 
tufes glandular ; stamens hairy ; ovary smooth, almost 
s^srle ; stigmas deeply cloven ; scales notched. It is a 
native of most countries of Europe, and is more extensively 
> planted, as a timber- tree than any other species. It grows 
irapidW. attaining a height of 30 feet in lU or 12 years. 
Hundfreds of miles of road lietwecn Moscow and the Aus- 
trtatt frontier are planted with this tree. The bark is used 
ijin the nortbrof Europe both for tanning and dyeing. The 
' WOi^ it very useful, and is employed for making the handles 
sorts of instruments, in iMmery, mdlwork, coopery, 
uABttthcr-boardnig, &e. Willow bats and bonnets are made 
‘iVom fbo ahayings of this willotr. Tiie bark may be used 
in jpadiottio insteadl of RmeUiamt, hut it is not so valu- 
able. It is foeqnentfy culled the * Lluntingdon Willow,* 
and Under name is recommended by Gilpin and otbetjs 
as an ornamehial tree. ‘ 

Salix Balftonica, the weeping willow: leaves lancep- 
hie acuminate, finely serrated, globicbus^ .giaucumi benniafh ; 
et^kins protruded at the same tin^' With the leaves; wrw 
ovate, sessile, glabrous. This^ t&e most foyburiti^f^fiiw 
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bound wlth^ withes, whhfii Opptoed 'fiUva, nook 'ohor^thd 
planted itin^hii j^rde*if-WbM^^ aha tfAefWlttdtf W 

oamo SO- well known as: Pojpe^k y^iilow' at Twickenham*'' U 
is bowewe^ mom probable fhaHt was 'intm^hc^d by^lto 
botanist Tournefort into Suyo]^;^ *Tbis trse is incteaeingly 
cultivated in thiSoountry and 'on the 
of the greatest favourifos in Ch{iia»%«>mlght 
•its constant introduction into Chinese >pieuives.'i^'^QvbWing 
on the hanks of its native Eupllfotes^'' it imS' tW^filoir'^ii 
which the weeping daughters of ’Eion * hanged thhirMfl^ 
(Psalms, exxKvily ’ - -/V*' / 

Salix penianSrdi bay*leaV^ wSlow: 
leaves ellipticodancoolate, ajShtfdtmte.^ uorrated with 
glabrous, with several glandedt the baaOj ovan lan^late, 
glabrous, nearly sessile; style siBaltf'sh^aS uifoL.,;! It is 
one of the latest flowering willewu, notexphddfogiti fiowun 
till the beginning of JunO. ' T%e fiohulw kre .^ry fWigruinV, 
especially when bruised^ 

sweet baV (Laurus iiobilis), Imn^'lU' nkfne.> Jt iabfieOf 
the most'desi ruble species for plOnfing In ehrubhericMh ac- 
count of its late flowers, its deep'grean &lmoat evergreen 
leaves, its poweriub fragrance, ami nomna^ growth. .It 
may be used fur basket-work. Neea yon Eso^beck prefers 
its bark as a medicine to that of any other species, on, ac- 
count of its aroma. 

Salix purpursa, purple willow : branches trailing, Aecura- 
,boiU ; leaves partly opposite, obovatedance<>lttte, serrated, very 
smooth, narrow at tlie, base ; stamen I ; stigmas very short, 
ovate, nearly sessile. It is a native of Britain, and shrub 

2 or 3 feet high. It is characterised by the elegant slender- 
ness of its twigs and the redness of its catkins, which makes 
it desirable for the shrubbery. Of all the willows it pos- 
sesses the largest amount of bitter principle, in iti bark, and 
on this account has been recommended for medicinal u.>iO, 

> Salix vitellinck the yellow willow : leaves laficeolate with 
glandular scrralures, acuminate, more or levs oilky beneath 
often so above; ovaries lanceolate, sossile, .glabrous^;, style 
short; stigmas bipmtile; scales lanceolate^ It ;i$ a native 
of Great Britain iifliedge^ osier-grounds^ and other places. 
As an ornamental Uee, it is very striking, hothatbong e1re^ 
green and deciduous shrubs,, on account of its bark'^possess- 
ing conspicuous colours. 

Among these we have not referred to the foUpwingBritish 
species, which will: bo found fit for timber grow|li,^>M they 
attain a height of 30 or. 40 feet in 20 yeara:'**&:;fmn(fm, 
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Willow bavk possesses astrint^ent, tonic, nlitl fi'brifugo 
qualities, which rentier it a valuable substitute for Cinchona, 
niid as it often suits the stoinacli better, it is well calculateil 
for the treatment of agues among the poor. In debility of 
the stomach and relaxation of the mucous membranes, it is 
often very serviceable. In the latter cases, an infusion, 
made w'ith cold water, of the powdered biirk of Sahx ])en“ 
tandra, is preferable ; but any of the others may be made 
equal to it by the addition of bruised cimiamou hark. 

The nature of Salioinc is not tiscei tiuned. It has neither 
basic nor acid properties. According to lIcrbtTjzer, it is a 
saline compound of a vegetable alkali (Sdh'ci/ia) and a 
volatile odorous acid. That it has febrifuge properties 
seems incontcslible, but they are much weaker than tho^c 
of Quinia; it must therefore be given in considerably 
larger doses. It may be given in substance or solution, and 
also in conjunction with many oiIkm- salts, williout under- 
going decomposition or entering into combination. 

SALLRK. or SALK'. [M VRUCC'O.] 

SALLOWS. LSalix.1 

SALLU'STIUS, or SALU'STIUS, with his full name 
CAIUS SALLLSTIUS CRISPUS. was horn n.c. in 
the seventh consulship of Manus, at Aniilernuin, a town in 
tlic; country of the Sabiues, near the vouicos of the Ate.niu>, 
lie was of a pleboian family; his ])arenUs ‘■ucni to have been 
in ailluent circumslauces. He re<‘cived luslruciion from 
the grammaiian Alteiur> i’hdologus. wlio is said to have 
supplied him with an epitome of Roman history, from 
which he might choose subjects for 1ns own composition, 
(Suet., ])e Il/.firtwim , c. lb.) The} car in w'hich lie ob- 
tained the (pircstorship is not known, but he was tiibiiiie of 
the plebs, n c. 5'J, in which vear Clodms was killed by 
Milu. 

Sallust was a strong opponent of the aristocratical parly, 
and accordingly in his tiihunoship look an active part in 
llie iiroceednigs inslilulod against Milo. (Abcoiiius, ?// C’/cc- 
mtt, Miirif?., p. 3S, -4,), *41), 50, 51, cd. Orelli.) In u.c. .30, lie 
WHS expelled from the senate b\ the censors Appius Olaudius 
and Piso (Dion, xl. fi:!), in conscfjnenee, it ih .said, of his im- 
moral life; but there is no good authority for tins statement 
of the giounds of his expulsion, while we know' that Appiii.s 
(-'laudius belonged to the Pompeian party, and that Sallust 
only shared the general fate of all Civsar’s friends. After hi^ 
expulsion from the senate, Sallust seems loha\o repaired to 
('msar’s camp in Gaul, and to ha\e accoiupanied him in his 
invasion of Italy. According to some accounts ho was made 
quaestor again after llie haillc of Pharsaha, n.c. 4.S; but wc 
know' for certain that he waspraotor in the following year(H.(\ 
47), ami was present at the mutiny of Cmsar's troops in 
Campania, on which occasion he narrowly escaped with his 
life. (Dion, xlii. 5’J.) He accompanied Cmsar the jsaine year 
into AlVica, where ho was actively employed in the war (llirt , 
Da Hell. A/ric., c. 8, 34), and when Ciesar quitted AlVica m 
the following year (u.c. 4()), he left Sallust governor of the 
province (llirt., JOid., e. t)7), where, according to Dion Cas- 
sius (xliii. y), he acquired immense wealth by the plunder 
of the country. On his return home, Sallust built the 
famous palace at Rome, whicli was afterwards used by the 
ernpeior.s, and was not destroyed till the time of Alaric. 
About this time he is said to have married Terenlia, the 
divorced wife of Cicero. Ho died, n.c. 34, four years before 
the battle of Actium. 

The moral character of Sallust has been drawn in the 
darkest colours by many writers. He has been accused of 
the most unbounded profligacy, which has been represented 
as the more inexcusable on account of the piaiscs he has 
bestowed in his works upon virtue and temperance. These 
accusation.^ however do not rest upon any suflicicnt autho- 
rity, unless we except the tale tohl by Varro, that Sallust 
WAS detected in adultery with Milo's wife, and severely 
punisheil by tlie husband (Aul. Gell., xvii. 18). to which 
circumstance the words of Horace iSal.^ i. 2,41), ‘ illc 
llugellis ad mortem ceesis,’ refer, according to one of the 
antient scholiasts. 

Sallust was a strong party-man. He thoroughly de- 
spised and hated the aristocrat ical party, and took no pains to 
conceal his opinion. He had designated Pompey, the leader 
of the aristocracy, as a man ‘ oris irnprobi, aniino invcrc- 
cundo,* and accordingly it was only to bo expected that his 
own character should he attacked and tiaduced in every 
possible manner. Lenmiis, the freodraanof Pompey, wrote a 
work expressly against Sallust (Suet., De lU, (Jramm., 15) ; 
and a rhetorician under the early ernperurs, when it had 
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hceoino the fucliioii to vraisc the old Pi)mpcian piulv, uioio 
a declamation agaln^t the character of Sallusi, wha n 
extant, uiid falsely ai-cnbed to (Jiceru. 'lhal Sallusi w.ih no* 
better ihaii liis contemporaries miiy i a^ily he helic\eil, ami 
there seems no reason for douhlin-i; the ^talenieiit of Dion 
Cassius, that he followed the example of hiss (•oiUcmpuiMiies 
in plundering the province of whu h he was *;i>\ernor. 

Sallust wrote a history of Catiline's coinpir.u \, and tif the 
war with .Jugurtha, and also a general hiMoiy oT Uonian 
allairs fiom the dealli of Sulla, n c. 78, to llie ap\ Dintniont 
of Pompey to llie coniniand of the Milhridalic war, u e. i.7. 
The two first works have come down to usontire; but of 
the latter we have unly fiagments; and its loss is Uio mmu 
to be regretted as it coni lined an acc«)unt of one of iho 
most iinporlaiit perioils oJ‘ Ruiiian hisloiy, respecting winch 
our information is very mca; 4 re and unsatisfactory. It was 
written in five or six boo vs, addro'.sed to Luciillus, and 
appears to have contained an intvodiielion, m which an 
acount was given of the civil wars hehvecn Sulla and 
Marius. It cuiinocled his histones of the Jugurlhinc war 
and the Caiilinan.in conspiracy. The only fragiiients of it 
of any length .iie four uiations and two letters, which are 
characlcrised by Sallust's usual style. 

The merits of vSallusl, both as an historian and a piuhi^o- 
])hcr, have been rated very low by many modem cuties. 
The ohjectiuiis wliigh have lieeii made to the iiioial redec- 
lious and dissertatioiis in Sallust's writings as un.-iUilable to 
the nature of lu^toiuul eomposii ions, have an-^cn fioin a 
want of due attention to the objeel which the Insloriaii had 
III view, '^hl^ does not appear to liave lieeii much ihe 
narration of the particular events vvlncli he chus.e as Iho 
subjects of his lii^lory, as iIjc elucidation of certain great 
political fads, lii his ‘Jugurtha’ his object was to shew 
the venality and total want of principle iii the auslocraiical 
party, and how both their private and publn! protlip.u j at 
loiigih depnverl them of the power winch they had pos- 
sessed since the lime of the (.xracclii. In Ins ‘ Catiline. ’ 
he had the same object to a certain extent in view, though 
heio It was not to show how the vices of the aiisliuualical 
]»arty occa.sioiied fheir loss of powm*, hut ratln-r to de-enbe 
Ihe consec|uences to w Inch those vices liad at Icnglh led; 
for it must he rememhered that Catiline and Ins associates 
had been brought lip in the school ol‘ hlulla, and helungecl 
to the aristo(?iacy. 

Ill estimating the value of S.dlusl's writings, it should 
also he borne in mind that the Kumaiis possessed no v.oiks 
woithy of the name ofln^loiies beloie Ins time. Pivcednig 
writers meicly naiialed events ai'cordmg to the tirdcrof ilie 
years in winch they happened, vv itlioni any alicmpl lo trace 
the e.iuscs and lesnlts of the events w hicli thev lecuiiled. 
Sallusl stndioLibly avoifIe<l the annalistic si vie of Ins pi'nlo- 
ee-!sors, and apjiears to Inivc made Time} dales his model, lo 
whom he is sometimes c.oinpaved by the anlicnts themselves. 
The fa^'Nlidious erilies of tlie Augnslan age objected to the 
use of the antiquated Wolds and c\ples‘^lons whicli Sallust 
sometimes enqdoved (Suet., De IH. (Inimm., lU), hut ii is 
no small proof of the excellence of Sallusts style that 
Tacitus closely imiiated it. 

Bc'-nles the wt)iks already mentioned, two epislle.s Iiavo 
come down to ns under the name of Sallust, addiessetl to 
Julius Cajsar, on the maiiagoment of the stale (‘De Re- 
pwhhca Ordiiianda') ; hiP ihe-o are evident!} not the work 
of Sallust, and are sU[»])oscd b> Niebnbr lo have been w ritten, 
at the latest, in the second ccntniy of the Christian Oiia. 
{Romhsche Ge!<ichichte,\o\. iii., p. 4Ul.) There is also ex- 
taiil a declamation against Ciecio, falsely iiscrihed lo Sul- 
lust. 

The first edition of Sallust was published at V^uiico, in 
1470. The edition of Cortins, which vv.is puhlishcd at Leip- 
zig, in 172 4, 4lo.. wilh a valuable commenlaiy, has formed 
the basis of most of the subsequent editions, I'he be.sL mo- 
dern cdilion.s arc those of Kiit/, I vols. hvo., J^oipzig, I^JS, 
1.^34, which does not however I'ojilam the fragments, and of 
Gerlach, Based, 1^2.3-iS:n, 3 voD. 4lo. An aeeuralc e.lilioii 
of iho text, with the principal various readings, hni wiihouL 
explanatory nolo.s, has been puhli'^ln d by Oudlius, /iiinui, 
1810, rimo. The principal tianblaiinns of Sallust into the 
European languages are, in Engh^h, by Gordon, Lend., 
1700, 4to. ; by Rose, 1757, .Svo. ; a. id by Sir Homy Stewart, 
‘i vol-. 4k).; Ill Fren<di, by De Biossos; in Sj>ainsli, by 
Gabriel do Bonrl)on, the son of the kmg of Spam, Madrid, 
1772 , 4to; in Italian, by AUieri ; and in Geiuiaii, by Ger- 
lach, Prcnylau, 1827, 
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SALLUSTIUS, a Plutonic philosopher, who lived m the 
fourth century of the Christian pera. He wrote a work in 
Greek, ‘ On tiie (huls and the World,’ whi(*h was ori'j;inully 
published by Leo Allatuis, Rome. 103^, rinio. The best 
edition of this ^\ork is by Orclh, Ziiru h. I Sil, 8\o. It has 
been trajislatod into Kronch liy Foniiey, Jierb, 1748, Svo., 
ami into Cjlermati. by Sehullbess, /liiich, 1770, 8yo. 

SAUM. As far back as the tenth century, there have 
been in Germany two cuuiKiei bearing the name of Salni: 
the county of Ober-Salm twilh tlic rank of a principality) in 
the Vosges niouiitiiiiis, between Alsace and Lorraine, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhino: and the county of Nicdcr-Salm, 
in the Ardennes, bet\\tvn the duchy of Luxemburg and the 
bishojnie of Liige, winch subsequently made part of the 
circle of liurgnndy. it W’ould be cipuilly tedious and use- 
less to trace ilie division of the family of the counts of 8a1m 
inlo dill'ercnt branches, and the various changes of territory 
duimg a period of eight centuries. The two principal lines, 
subdivided into several branches, subsisted till the French 
revolution, during which llicir lerritories were annexed to 
France, and in tho scMpiel other possessions were assigned 
them from the secularizations on the east of the Rhine. At 
])re-*enl, the elder line is di\ided into three branches : — 

1, Salm-Salm, which possesses revenues from estates in 
IJiabant and Holland, to the amount of 600,000 florins. 

2. Salm-Kyrhcrg. whose revenues may amount to ISO.UOO 
or 200,000 rtorins. 3. Salm-Horsluiar, which, after various 
change^ during the French revolution, was placed, with the 
rank of. a pniieqialily, under l*russia, from which it receives 
a perpetual annuity of 20,000 dollars, as an indemnity for 
the cession of tho judicial and civil udinimslration. The 
second line is that of Salrn-Rei(ieiv>clieid, <livided into the 
i'ourbraiieheaof 1, Salm- KiiilVerschi'id-Krarullieiui : 2, Saliu- 
ReilVerseheid-Railz ; 3, Salm-Ueilfcrscheid-llams]>ach ; and 
4, Sahn'RoiUcrscheid-livk. Some of these are called princes, 
and others counts; (hey are all mediatised, that is, they 
ha\o lost the exercise of llieir right as sovereigns, which 
is transferred to the members of the German conlederatiun 
in whose dominions their possessions are. 

SALMA'S] US, CLAU'DIUS, the Latinized form of 
his real iiuineCLAUUE DK SAUMAISK, was born near 
Stlmur in Aii\ois. in (he year l.i8.s or 1396, more probably 
the latter. His father, who was a lueinher of the parlia- 
ment of Burgundy, was a person of considerable learning; 
he translated the work of Dionysius of Alexandria into 
French vcrsie, I’aris, 1397, 12ino. Young Salmasius was 
educated at home by his father, and is said to have made 
such {ibloni.'ihing progress in his studies as to he able to read 
Pindar at ten > ears of age, and to write Gicek and Litin 
verses with llueney and coiTeetiiess. At the ago of sixteen 
he was sent to Pans to prosemite his studies, where he be- 
came acquainted with Casaubon, by whose inlluence he was 
induced, contrary to (he W!-.!! of his father, to embrace the 
Reformed faith. From Pans he went to lloidtdherg, where 
he made a formal leiiuiiciation of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, in which he had been educated. At Heidelberg he 
obtained the friendship of the juri.st Denys Godefroy and 
of Gruter, wlio appreiuated Ins talents, and leoommeiided 
him to the notice of »all tlio great literary men in Germany. 
During his stay in this city, he proseeuled his studies with 
the greale.st perseverance, and pevu'^ed not only the Greek 
and Latin writers which w'ere tlien published, but also nu- 
merous others, which existed in iiianuscript in the uni- 
versity library. He devoted tho whole of every third night 
entirely to study, till at length his exces.sive applieutiou oc- 
casioned along and serious attack of illness. About this 
lime (IGOH) his fust publication appeared, winch was an 
edition of a treatise in Greek by Nilus, archbishop of Tlies- 
saloniea, on the primacy of lliu j>ope, and also of another 
work on the same siihjeel, by a monk of the name of Kar- 
laam, both of which were accompanied with a Latin version 
and a few notes. He published soon afterwards an edition 
of Florms, Par., 1609, Svo.; which be dedicated to Gruter. 
After spending three years in Germany, he returned to 
France, and .sliorlly after his return publislied a .short 
treatise ‘ De Suburbicariis Regiombus et Ecclesiis,’ in oppo- 
sition to Sirmondiis. In 1620 he published his edition of 
the ‘ Historic Auguslm Scriptores Se.x,* fol., which Casau- 
hon, shortly before his death, had inlendod to edit ns a 
seijuel to Ills edition of Suetonius. The commentary of 
Saliird'.ius on these writers is full of valuable information, 
and may still he consulted wiih profit. In 1622 Salmasius 
published his edition of TertuUian’s work ' De Pallio,’ with 


a commentary, in which he treats at great length of tho 
dilTcrent garments worn by the antients. 

In the following year (162.3) Salmasius married the 
daughter of Mercier, who was a person of elevated rank, and 
is frequently mentioned by his son-in-law in terms of the 
highest praise both for his learning and talents, l^rom the 
lime of his marriage Salmasius re.sided for many years in the 
neighbourhood of Pari^ ehielly engaged in the preparation 
of Ills great work, which was publiblied at Paris in 1629, 2 
vols. fob, under the title of ‘ Phniamv E.xercilatioiies in CAii 
Julii iSolini Polyhistora,’ and reprinted at Lc\ den in 1689, 
with an appendix entitled ‘Do iloinotiyinis H}les latriciie 
Kxercitationes, neciiun do Manna et Saccharo.' The tieutibe 
i of Solimis [SoLiNiJs] was evidently selected by Salnuibius 
on uecoiinl of its treating nf no many various subjects in an- 
tiquity, and Hills enabling him to discuss w'lthout the trouble 
of systemalio arrangement almost any subject which lie 
ehose. It is a work of astonishing erudition ; not only does 
it embrace questions connet.led with Greek and Roman his- 
tory, geography, and archmology, but it also treats at great 
length of the plants, herbs, and minerals known to the an- 
tients. In order to qualify himself more completely for the 
w’ork, Salmasius studied tho Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic 
languages, with which he shows an extensive acquaintance. 
The work is however w'rillen in a very confused indinior, 
and embraces too many subjects to he thoroughly treated of 
by one man. In this, as well as in most of his other 
writings, Salmasius frequently shows groat carelessness 
in the .slatument of facts, combinod with much airogance 
and pretension. 

Upon the publication of this work the reputation of Sul- 
masiiis reached its greatest lieight. Ho was solicited by 
vaiiuiis princes and slates to settle in their dominions, lie 
was niMtcd by the Venetians, by the university of Oxford, 
and even by the pope; but be declined all llieso invitations, 
and at length settled at Leyden in 1632, where he received 
a public salary, but did nut discharge any duties as pro- 
fessor. 

Upon the death of his father in 16 to, Salmasius returned 
to France to settle his father s affairs : and wliilo there 
Richelieu pre.ssiid him to remain in his native country, and 
also oflered liim a ver) large iieiisiun if ho would write his 
jjfe. After tho death of Richelieu, Mazarin renewed tho 
offers of Richelieu, but Salmasius resKsled all their solicita- 
(ions, and returned !o Leyden, wheio he remained till 1650, 
when he went to Sweden to pay a visit to Queen Clinstina, 
who had written him the most pressing invitation, and had 
said she could not live liappy withoul him. The chmate of 
Sweden however did not agree wilh him, and Jio accordingly 
returned in the fullowdng year. 

Alter the death of Charles 1. of England, Salmasius was 
employed by Charles 11., who was then in Holl.iml, to write 
a defence of his father and of monarchy, and which he ac- 
cordingly did, and published under the title of ‘ Defensio 
Regia pro Carolo 1.,’ 16-19; to which Milton replied in his 
* Defensio pro Popiilo Aiiglicano,’ [Miltox.] Salmasius 
prepared a reply to Milton, but did not live to finish it. Ho 
died in Seplemher, 1633. 

In addition to the works which have been mentioned in 
the course of this article, Salmasius also wrote and edited 
the following works: * Do Usuris,’ Le)d., 1638, 8vo; ‘ Dc 
Modo Uhuranun,’ Loyd., 1639, Svo. ; ‘ Di.sscrtatio de Fmnere 
Trapczitico, in Ires libros divi^a,' Leyd., 1640; ‘ Notsjo in 
Pervigilium Veneris,’ Leyd., 1638, r2mo. ; Conimeiilanus 
in Siniplicii Enchiridion Epicteti,’ Leyd.. 1640, 4to. ; ‘ Iri- 
terprelatio Hippocratei Aphonsini do Caieulo,’ Loyd., 1640, 
Svo. ; ‘Do Uellonistica Commenlarius Conlrovcrsiam do 
Lingua Hellcmstica decideus, et picnissimo pprtractan.s 
Origines et Dialectos Griuca* LinguBo/ Leyd., 164.3, Svo. ; 
‘Observalinnes in Ju.h AUicuin et Roinanum,’ Leyd., 1645, 
Svo. A collection of Salriiaaius’s Letters was published by 
Aiiloiiv Clement after lus death, to which his Life is pre- 
fixed, Leyd., 1656. 

SALMON, NATHANIEL, the .son of the Rev. Thomas 
Salmon, was admitted of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in 1690. He entered into holy orders, and obtained a curacy 
in Hertfordshire, but abandoned the clerical profession for 
that of medieino, in the practice of which, and in tlie study 
of antiquities, he passed the remainder of his life. He died 
on the 2nd of April, 1742. 

His principal works are: ‘A Survey of the Roman Sta 
lions in Britaui according to the Romau Itinerary,”t72l, 
8vo.; ‘A Survey of the Roman Stations in the Midland 
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Counties in Knpfland/ 1726, 8vo.; ‘History of Hertford- 1 
shire/ Lond., 172S, fol. ; ‘Antiquities of Surrey/ Lond., l Jr36, 
8vo. ; ‘History and Antiquities of Kssex, fiom the Collec- 
tions of Mr. Strangeman/ Loud., 1741), foL 

S A LMON. [S \LMONiu/Tfi.1 

SALMON FISHERY. [Fisheries.] 

SAIAIO'NID/E (Salmon tribe), a family of Ashes be- 
longing to the Malacoptcrygii Ahdominales. These Ashes 
lia\e the body eovored with scales, the Arst dorsal An has 
soft rays only, and the second dorsal is small and destitute 
of rays, and of a soft Aeshy nature ; they aro furnished with 
an air-bladder, and have numerous cieca. The more typical 
&p(*cies appear to be conAned to the northern hemisphere. 

The goiuis Sahnot as at present restricted, contains those 
species, such as the salmon and trout, in which the upper 
boundary of the mouth is formed chieAy by the superior 
maxillary bones, the intermaxillaries being small. conAned 
to the fore-part, and situated betwocii the inaxillaries; 
usually these latter bones descend in front of the superior 
uiaxillaries, and form the upper boundary of the mouth. 
The maxillary bones, intermaxillaries, palatines, vomer, and 
even the tongue, arc furnished with teeth ; the branchios- 
tegouH rays are about ten in number; the natatory bladder, 
or air-bladder, extends the whole length of the abdomen. 

Numerous species of this genus are found in the seas of 
tlie northern hemispbere, one of the largest of which is tlic 
coninion salmon {Salmo mlur, Lin.), a Ash to«) well known 
hotli 111 flavour and appearance to require any particular 
description. This Ash, (’uvier states, is found in all the 
Arctic Seas, whence it enters the rivers in the spring. Mr. 
Viirredl observes that Ashes ascend tlie rivers ill sonic 
situations mueli earlior than others, depending on the time 
of their arri\al into breeding condition. ‘Rivers issuing 
from large’ lakes aflbrd early salmon, the waters having been 
puiilu’d by deposition in the lakes; on the other hand, rivers 
swollen by luclliug snows in the spring months aro later in 
their season of jirodiieing Ash, and yield their supply when 
tile lake rivers are beginning to fail. “ The causes inlluencing 
this,” says Sir William Jardine, “seem yet undecided; and 
where the lime varies much in the neighbouring rivers of 
the same district, they are of less easy solution. The northern 
rivers, ^^lth little exception, are laiwevor the earliest, a fact 
well known in the London markets; and going still farther 
north, the range of the season and of spawning may be in- 
fluenced by the latitude.” ’ Artedi says, in Sweden the sal- 
mon spawn in tlie middle of summer. From some further 
observations in Mr. Yarreirs excellent work, it appears that 
the temperature of the water has considerable intliience. 

1 Ilf number of fishes procured for food increases as the 
summer advances ; ‘during the early part of the season tlie 
salmon a])poar to ascend only as far as the river is inAuenced 
1>> the tide, advancing with the llood, and generally retiring 
with the ebb, if their progress be not stopped by the various 
means employed to catch them. It is observed that the 
female fishes ascend before the males ; and the young Ash 
of the year, called grilse till they liavo spawned once, ascend 
earlier than those of more adult ago. As the season ad- 
vances, tile salmon ascend higher up tlie river, beyond the 
influence of the tide ; they are observed to begetting full 
of roe, and more or less out of condition, according to their 
forwaid state as breeding Ash. Their progress forwards is 
not easily stopped ; they shoot np rapids with llie velocity 
of arrows, and make wonderful efforts to surmount cascades 
and other impediments by leaping, fie([uently clearing an 
edevation of eight or ten feet, and, gaining the water above, 
pursue their course. If they fail in their attempt and fall 
back into the .stream, it is only to remain a short time 
(luicscent, and thus recruit tlieir strengtli to enable them to 
make new efforts. 

‘'riie fish having at length gained the upper and shallow 
pools of the river, preparatory to the important operation of 
depositing spawn in the gravelly beds, its colour will bo 
Found to have undergone considerable alteration during tho 
residence in fresh water. The male becomes marked in the 
cheeks with orange-coloured stripes, which give it the ap- 
pcarauco of the cheek otv^Latirus; the lower jaw elongates, 
anif a cartilaginous projection turns upwards from the point, 
which, when the jaws arc closed, occupies a deep cavity be- 
tween tile intermaxillary bone.s of the upper jaw; ibc body 
partakes of the golden orange tinge, and the salmon in this 
state is called a red-fish. The temalcs arc dark in colour, 
and are *as commonly called black-fish ; and by these terms 
both are designated in those local and precautionary regula- 


I tions intended for tho protection and preservation of tlie 
breeding fish.* 

The process of spawning is thus described in Ellis’s ‘ Me- 
moir on the Natural History of the Salmon:’—* A pair of 
fish arc seen to make a fiiirow, by working uj) the griivel 
with their noses, rather against the. sUearn, as a salmon 
cannot work with his head down slieam, ibr iiu» water, then 
going into his gills the wrong way, drowns him. When the 
furrow is made, the male and female relive to a little dis- 
tance, one to the one side and the other to the otln-r <nde of 
the furrow ; they then throw themselves on their siilc-<, 
come together, and, rulibmg against each otlier, bmli slied 
their spawn into the fu.-row at tho same time. This pro- 
cess is not completed oneo; it requires from eight le 
twelve days for them to hy all their spawn, and when they 
Jiavc done they betake ihemstdvcs to tlie pools to recruit 
themselves. Three pairs have been seen on tho spawning- 
bod at the same time, and even closely watcheil while 
making the furrow and laying the spawn. 

‘The adult Ash having spawned, being out of coridilion 
and unfit for food, are considered as unclean Ash. They 
arc usually culled kclts; tlie male Ash is also crdled a 
kipper, tho female a baggit. With the Hoods of the end 
of Winter and the commencement of spring they descend 
the river from pool to pool, and ullinialely gain the sea, 
where they quickly recover tlicir <‘ondition, to ascend again 
in autuiuii fur the same pui pose as before, but always re- 
maining for a time m the brackish water of tho tideway 
before making either decideil change, obtaining, it has been 
siiil, a reloctse from certain parasitic animals, oitlier cMernal 
or internal, by each seasonal change, those of the salt water 
b(!ing destroyed by contact with the fre.sh, and ricfi 
It is moreover probable that the constitution of tlie Ai>li is 
such as to recjinre n gradual change; that the salmon is 
c«>ii.siderahly affected in pas.sing from tlie salt water niio the 
fresh, IS evident from the change of colour winch accom- 
panies the diAercnce of tho state of the element. 

To Mr. John Shaw of Drumlanrig, Dumfriesshire, na- 
turalists arc indebted for numerous important and inte- 
resting expenments instituted hy him to delermirie corlain 
doubtful points connected with the natural hisloiy of the 
salmon, and more especially to determine rhe devciopments 
and growth of the salnion-’fry. Mr. Shaw’s Aist paper, en- 
titled ‘ .An Account of some Experiments and Ohser\atioiis 
on the Farr, and on the Ova of the Salrinm, pro\ mg the 
Parr to bo the Young of the Salmon/ will he found in the 
‘Edinburgh New Philosophical JournaV for July, ISSf), vol. 
x\i. His second paper, in which he gives an ac-count of 
‘Experiments on the Dovelopmeril and (Irowili of the Fry 
of the Salmon, from the K.xi'lusion of the Ovum to the Age 
of Six Mouths,’ is jinbhsheil in tho .same work, vol. x\iv., p. 
165; and lastly in the ‘Transact ions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh/ vol. xiv., p. 517, the author gives a summary of 
the preceding papers, and adds the result of further inves- 
tigations. 

The author, wdio has lived the wliolo of his life, with the 
exception of a few seasons, on the banks of slreanj.s where 
salmon aro in the habit of depositing their .spawn, Iiad long 
been of opinion that (he Asli eoinmunly called the purr, and 
suppo'xed to be a distinct species from the salmon, was the 
natural produce of the salmon ; and in order to sati'^fy him- 
self of the do\cloprncnt of this Ash, he caught seven speci- 
mens of the parr on the 1 Ith of .Inly, and placed them 
in a pond .supplied hy a .stream of wholesome water. Tliere 
they continued to thrive veinavkably well, and were seen 
catching Hies and other insects, or sporting on the surface 
in perfect health. In the month of April following (1S:14), 
they began to assume a diflerenl aspect from that winch 
they exhibited when Arst placed in the pond, and up<m catch- 
ing some of them in May, they wore found to have assumed 
the usual appearance of wluit are callt'<l salmon smoltr> or fry, 
being of u fine deep blue on the back, with a delicate .silvery 
appearance on the sides of the body, and having the abdo- 
men white. ‘A circumstance occurred about the lirsl week 
of May/ observes tho author, ‘wliich it may be juoper to 
mention as illustrating in a manner wbat may be deemed 
the migratory instinct of these fishes. They -seemed to mo 
at this time to bo decreasing in numbers, and I found, on 
examination, that some had leapt altogether out of the pond, 
and were lying dead at a short distance from the edge.* ‘In 
March 1835, 1 again took twelve parrs from the river, of 
larger size, that is, about six indies lung ; they then bore 
tho perpendicular bars, and other usual characters of that 
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fish. Those I also transfovred to a pond prepared for tlie’pur- 
pose, and by tlie end of April they too assumed the cha- 
racters of the salmon-fry; the bars becoming overlaid by the 
new silvery scales, which parrs of two yeais old invariably 
assume before departing towards the sea. From these ex- 
periments 1 had no doubt that the larger parrs observable 
in rivers in autumn, winter, and early spring, were in reality 
the actual salmon-fry advancing U) the coticlusion of their 
second year^ and that the smaller summer parrs (called, in 
Dumfriesshire, May’ parrs) were the same species, but 
younger as individuals, and onty enteritirr upon their second 
year. This then I conceived to be the detection of the main 
error of preceding observers, who had uniformly alleged 
that salmon-fry attain a size of six or eight inches in as 
many weeks, and after the lapse of this brief period take 
their departure to the sea. It is the rapidity with which 
the iwo-year-old parr assumes the aspect of tJie salmon-fry 
liiat has led to this false conclusion ; and superficial or hasty | 
observers, taking cognizance, Ist, of tho hatching of the ova j 
in early spring, and ‘indly, of the seaward emigration of sinolls 
soon afterwards, have imagined these two fuels to lake place in 
immediate or speedy succession.' The author next proceeds | 
with the history of tho young salmon during its early stages 
up to the lime of its becoming what is termed the May or 
summer parr, and then gives the results of liis various ex- 
periments on the ova of the salmon, nndertaken with a view 
to prove the identity of these two fish. Having procured 
the eggs of the salmon, ho placed them in a pond made for 
the purpose, and succeeded in rearing them. ‘On its first 
exclusion the little fish has a very singuhir appearance. 
The head is largcj in proportion to the body, which is ex- 
ceedingly small, about five-eighths of an ineii in length, of 
a pale blue or peach-blossom colour. But the most singu- 
lar part of the fish is the conical bag-hke appendage which 
adheres by its base to the abdomen. Tliis hug is about Iwo- 
eighlhs of an inch in length, of a beautiful transparent red, 
very much rcsombhng a liglit-rocl currant; and inconse- 
quence of its colour, may be seen at the bottom of the water 
when the fish itself can with difiicuUy be perceived. The 
body also presents another singular aiipearancc, namely, a 
fin or fringe, resembling that of the tail of the tadpole, 
which runs from the dorsal and anal fins to tho termination 
of tho tail, and is slightly indented. This little fish does' 
not leave the gravel immediately after its exclusion from 
the egg, but remains for several weeks beneath it with the 
bag attached, and containing a su^iply of nourishment, on 
the samo principle, no doubt, as the umbilical vessel is 
known to nourish other embryo animals. By the end of 
fifty daySf or the 30th of May, the bag cuiilructod and dis- 
appeared. The fin or tadpole-liko fringe also disappeared 
by dividing itself into the dorsal, adipose, and anal fins, all 
of which then became perfectly dcvclo[)ed. Tlie little trans- 
verse bars, which for a peiiod of two }cars (as 1 have al- 
ready shown) characterize it as the parr, also made their ap- 
pearance. Thus from the 10th of January to the end of May, 
a period of upwards of 140 days was required to perfect this 
lilllo fish, which even then measured little more than one 
inch ill length, and eorresponded in all respects with tho.se 
on which I had formerly experimented, as well as with such 
as cxibted at that same time in great numbers iii' the na- 
tural streams.’ More cxperimcMits were afterwards made, 
with still greater precaution, by Mr. Shaw, and the same 
conclusions were arrived at 4 ir 

The salmon has been known to attain upwards of eighty 
pounds weight, hut a salmon of half that size is considered 
a fine fish : * tho largest known, as far as 1 am aware,* ob- 
serves Mr. Yarrell, ‘ came into tho possession of Mr. Groves, 
the fishmonger of Bond Street, about the season 
This salmon, a female, weighed eighty-three pounds; was a 
short fish for the Weight, but of very unusual thickness and 
depth. When cut up, the flesh was fine in colour, and 
proved of excellent quality.* 

Salmon have been kept in fresh-water lakes and otlicr 

I iieces of water having no outlet to the sea ; these fi^h 
lowcver, though of tolerable good colour and flavour, did 
not obtain tho sizo of those which visited the sea annually. 
They arc caught by nets of various kinds, which arc do- 
scribed in Mr. Yarrell's ’History of British Fishes,’ where 
there will also be found an account of the various other 
British species of Salmo, The following arc the principal 
genera of the Salmonidce : — 

Genus Osmerus.^^Of this genus the common smelt 
(Osmenis epcrlanus) affords a familiar example. The 


smelts differ from the species of Salmo in having two 
ranges of teeth in each palatine bone, but there are only. a 
few in front of the vomer: they have eight branchiostegous 
rays ; the ventral fin ,is on a line with the anterior dorsal. 
They are taken in the sea, and at the mouths of great rivers, 
Mr. Yarrell, in the supplement to his vdluraes on British 
fishes, describes a new species of the present genus, which 
he names the Hebridal Smelt {Osnwrus Hcbridicus), a 
name suggested by tho locality in which the specimen was 
found. 

Genus Mallotus, Cuvier. — ^This genus is founded on a 
single species, tho Salmo Gi'cenlandicus of Bloch, a small 
fish employed as a bait in the cod fiMherics: its teeth are 
dense, like tho pile on velvet, in both jaws, as well as the 
palate and tongue; the branchiostegous rays are eight in 
number; tho body is elongated and covered with .small 
scales; the anterior dorsal and vcntrals are situated rather 
behind the middle of the body; the pectorals are large and 
rounded, and almost meet beneath. 

Genus Tliymallus, Cuvier. — Of this genus tho Gra\ling 
{Thy mat Ins vids^ans) is the type. This fish is common in 
some of our streams, but is a local species ; it differs chiefly 
from tho trouts or salmons in having the mouth less deeply 
cleft, the orifice square, the anterior dorsal very high, and 
the scales larger. 

Genus Coregonus^ Cuvier. — Here the leclh are very 
small, and the species are often edentate ; the scales are 
very large, and the first dorsal is not so long as it is high 
ill front. Numerous species of this genus are found iii 
Kurope. The Gwyniad {Coregomis fera, Yarrell) and the 
Vendace {C. Jnrdine) afford British examples 

of the genus. ‘ The Gwyniad of Wales,’ says Mr. Yariell, 
‘was formerly very numerous in Llyn Tegid (Fair Lake) 
at Bala, until the year 1&03, when pike were put into the 
lake, which have very much reduced their numbers.’ It is 
^ery numerous in Ulswater and other large lakes in Cum- 
berland. 

Tho Vendaoo was originally described by Sir William 
Jardine, in the third volume of the ‘Edinburgh Journal 
of Natural and Geographical Science.’ This author con- 
sidered the fish in question as very closely allied to tlu‘ 
Salmo albula of Linnmiis, hut the ditlioulty of determining 
this point has induced him to apply to it the name of our 
distinguished naturalist. It is only known to inhabit tho 
locks ill the neighbourhood of Lochmahen in Dumfries- 
shire. 

Genus Argentina^ Linnrous. — But one species (Argen^ 
tina sphyrrena, Linn.) of this genus is known, an inhubit- 
unt of the Mediterranean. Thi.s fish bus the inoiilh hori- 
zontally depressed ; the tongue is armed, as in the trouts 
and smelts, with strong curved teeth; in front of the vo- 
mer is a transverse range of little teeth; the branchioste- 
gous rays arc si.\ in number; the air-bladder is very thick, 
and loaded with that silvery substance which is used m 
colouring artificial pearls. 

Genus Crumata, Cuvio . — ^These arc Salmonidce with the 
same general form and small mouth, us observed in the 
Graylings, but differ in tho number of the branchiostegous 
rays. 

Genus A?msiomus of Cuvier differs chiefly from the last 
in having the lower jaw turned up in front of tho upper 
one, and gibbous, so that the little mouth appears like a 
vertical sht at tho end of the muzzle. The species inhabit 
the rivers of South America. 

The genus Gasteroplecius of Bloch also has the opening 
of tho mouth directed upwards, but the abdomen is com- 
pressed and prominent; the vontrals arc very small and fiir 
back ; the first dorsal fin is situated over the anal, which is 
long; in the upper jaw arc conical teeth, and in the lower 
the teeth arc sharp and denticulated. 

The s])ecies of the next genus, SerasalrnOt are remarka- 
ble for tho short, high, and compressed form of the body, 
which is furnished with small .scales ; their tecYh are sharp, 
of a triangular form, and denticulated ; there is often an 
adpressed spine in front of tho dorsal fin. They inhabit the 
rivers of South America. To these may be added the 
genera Tetragonopterus of Artedi, Chalceus, Myletes, Hy- 
drocyoUf Cit/iarinus, Saurus, Scopeltts, and Anlopus of 
Ouvicr, and Sternopteryx of Herman. 

SALOMON, JOHANN-PETER, a composer of merit, 
a violinist of tho very highest rank, and a most active, en- 
terprising promoter of music, was born at Bonn, in the year 
1745, and educated for the profession of the civil law ; butp 
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like many others, having been led away from so dry a pur- 
suit hy at least one of tho Muses, he was allowed to indulge 
Ins ftivourile inclination, and soon became celebrated not 
only for his performance on tho violin, but for his knowledge 
of the harmonic art in all its branches. 

When young ho entered the service of Prince Henry of 
Prussia, at Borlin, who soon became much attached to his 
youthful musician. For this accomplished and amiable 
prince he composed several French operas. He afterwards 
accepted an invitation to Paris, in 1781, where ho met with 
an abundance of empty praise, but spoedily sought the 
English shores, in hope of obtaining more solid reward, and 
was not disappointed. Arriving in London, be was imme- 
diately introduced to all the amateurs, among whom were 
many of the nobility, and his cheerful disposition, superior 
manners, and good sense soon obtained for him tho friend- 
ship of those who at first patronised him on account of his 
professional talents. In 1790 ho formed the project of 
giving a series of subscription-concerts, and carried it into 
effect, in the most spirited manner, the following year. 
These constitute an epoch in musical history, for tliey led 
to the production of those twelve grand symphonies by 
Haydn, known everywhere as ‘composed for Salomon’s Con- 
certs’— works of an imperishable nature, because founded 
on immutable principles, and embodying all that is beautiful 
in the class of art to which they belong. A further account 
of these, and of the concerts, will be found in our biogra- 
plucal sketch of Haydn. 

In 1798 tho oratorio of The Creation was produced at the 
Opera concert- room, at tho risk and under the direction of 
Mr. Salomon. In 1801 he. in conjunction with Dr. Arnold 
.and Madamo Mara, opened the llaymarket theatre, during 
Lent, with oratorios; and in the same year gave dve sub- 
scription-concerts. As a professional man he now retired 
from public life, and chiclly occupied his time in allending 
at Carlton House, in composing two sets of canzonets, some 
songs, glees, &c., and in publishing these, together with 
six violin solos and two grand violin concertos, arranged for 
the piano-forte. But at the formation of the Philharmonic 
So(*iet), in 1813, ho nobly contributed his services as a 
dilettante, and led the first concert ‘with a zeal and ability 
that iigc had in no degree impaired.’ He died in 1815, and 
his remains w'ere deposited ui the great cloister of West- 
minslcr Abbey, followed by a long train of friends, by whom 
lie was most, highly and dcscrvcflly esteemed ; for hi.s edu- 
cation had boen liberal, his acquit cmeiils were numerous, 
including a perfect knuwledgo of four living languages, and 
Ills habits were those of a gentleman, in tlic best sense of 
the word. 

SALON, a town in tho department of Bouches du Rhone 
in Fiance, on a cross-road from Arles to Aix. A Roman 
town appears to have existed on the site, and an inscription 
which has been dug up shows that there was a temple 
elected in honour of Tiberius Coisar; but the present town 
appears to have risen under the first Counts of Provence, 
Salon stands in a plain on one of the branches of the canal 
of Carponne, which is used for irrigation. The central 
part, called Vieillcor Old Salon, was surrounded with w'alls, 
of which only one lower with baltlemciUs and some other 
ruins remain. This old town is irregularly laid out ; and 
h.'is old houses, and a churcli built in the thirteenth century 
by the Templars. The outer part, called Nouvelle or New 
Salon, is separated from the old town by a boulevard 
planted with trees and adorned with fountains, and consists 
of streets well laid out, and lined, especially the boulevard, 
with tolerably good houses. There are a church, a large mar- 
ket-place, and acastle, now^ used as a prison, situated on a rock 
overlooking the Crau, an immense stony plain soutli-westof 
the town. The population of Salon in 1831 was 4187 for the 
town, or 5987 for the whole commune. Hats, soap, and candles 
are manufactured; and there are oil-mills and silk-throwiiig- 
mills. The townsmen carry on trade in those articles, and 
in wool, cattle, olive oil, and almonds. There are five fiurs 
ill the year. Michael Nostradamus died at Salon, where his 
sun Miohael Nostradamus the historian was born. 

SALO'NA, Bay of. [Phocis.] 

SALONl'KL [Thessalonica.] 

SALOON (from the Italian eala and its augmentative 
Balone) signifies, in its stricter architectural meaning, a 
room answering in somo respect to the idea of a hall, that 
is, not only the principal room as to spaciousness, but lofti* 
ness also, height belonging to the character of a saloon in 
like manner as length does to that of a gallery. Thus if 


the plan be square, tho proportions may vary from those of 
a cube to a cube and a half, or oven more in height, but 
should never be much less than the fir.-^t-menfioned. Like all 
others however, this rule admits of except ions, because a 
room maybe both lofly in itself and in comparison with tho 
others in a buihling. alilioiigh its pvoporiions may not be 
strikingly so. It is further usual fur a room of' this de- 
scription to be either a perfect square in plan or of somo 
shape that can be inscribed witliin such figure, that i», cir- 
cular, octagonal, or some other regular polygon. At pre- 
sent however the term is not understood in so sti icily tech- 
nical a sense, but the name of saloon is indiscriminately 
or ostentatiously bestowed on any unusually large room, he 
its proportions and character what they may, even though 
it would answor better to that of gallery. Except that it is 
not used for banquets, the saloon may be considered, in 
modern residences, wluit tnc hall was in tho mansions of 
'olden limes.* Its destination differs from that of drawing- 
rooms and other apartments of that kind, as serving rather 
as an approach to and communication between them, and 
as a room of general rendezvous for the visitors at a house. 
Blenheim, Castle Howard, and other mansions ereciod by 
Vanbrugh, have lofly and stately saloons; but one of the 
most splendid examples of the kind would have been that 
designed by Adam, and published in his works, for Sion 
House, the inner court of which he proposed to convert into 
a magnificent rutunda [Rotunda*) enclosed within a circular 
or ring-shaped gallery, with openings from one to the other 
between columns, and with niches in the intermediate 
piers. 

SALPA. [Salpacka.] 

SiVLPA'CEA. Lamarck places tho genus Sal]:a in his 
third section of Tutneafa {Tutiicicrs libre^s ou Asriilirtfs), 
with tho following definilion: ‘ Animals disunited, either 
isolated or assembled in groups, Aviihoul internal commu- 
nication, and not forming essentially a common mass.' 
These form his second order of with the title above 

given, and consist of the genera Salpi, Ascidia, lUf opil- 
luriuy and Mtmmaria. I^frosonia is arranged under his 
second section ; * Animals floating with their common mas 
in the bosom of the waters,’ in li is first order {Tuniciers 
Rcunis 01/ Botryllaires), 

M.de Blainville {Malacologie^ makes the Salparea the 
second family of his fouith order IJeterobranchiaia, witli the 
following character: — 

Body free, or not adherent, more or loss cylindrical, with 
a thick external envelope, which is subcartilagiiious, trans- 
parent, pierced with two apertures, which are ordinarily 
very large and distant, nearly terminal, one incrcincntitial, 
the other excremcntitial. The bninchia*. in the loan of a 
narrow band, traverse obliquely the respiratory cavity of the 
increment itial orifice to the aperture of tlie mouth. 

M. dc Blainville remarks that one may easily perceive tho 
relationship of this family to the oilier Acephalophora, hy 
supposing an Ascidia slit between the two tubes wlncli ter- 
minate it and then extended lengthwise. It is then, he 
observes, easy to determine the analogy of the apertures, of 
which neither the one nor tho other are anymore thcinoutli 
And the anus than in the Asridice; but one (the widest, the 
groatesf, and the most distant from the rnoulh)is the (mi- 
Iranco of the incretory or respiratory tube, and the other is 
that of the excretory tube. He adds that the species of this 
family arc, like those of the preceding, susceptible of living 
solitary or aggregated in a fixed manner, which would seem 
to make them composite animals, though they are not such ; 
and he divides it into two tribes — 1st, the simple Salpaccaos 
{Salpa) ; 2, the aggregate Salpaceans (Pyrosoma). ( 1 825. ) 

Chaiiiisso, in his Memoir on Sa/pa, bad previously (lSl!i) 
taken, like Lamarck, the bilabiatccl aperture for that which 
corresponds to the mouth ; but Cuvier, in bis last edition id‘ 
the * Regne Animal* (1830), persists in bis opinion a.s to ilio 
organization of these animals, which, according tohim, nio\e 
by making the water enter at the posterior extremity, and 
ejecting it by the anterior extremity, consequenily going 
backwards ; and all swim with tlie back downward.^. 

The following is Cuvier’s description of Saljju; but we 
should premise that he places this genus in the fir.'.i family 
of bis Accphales sans coquiUes (the sccotid order of his ace- 
phalous mollusks), and Pyrosoma in the second family 
{Les Aggrcgh), 

T\\oBiphores (TAa/w, Brown : SaJpa et Dngysa, Gm.) 
have, says Cuvier, tho mantle audits cartilaginous envelope 
oval or cylindrical, and open at both ends. On the side of 
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the anus the aperture is transverse, wide, and furnished with 
a valvule, which permits the entrance but not the departure 
of the water ; on the side of the mouth it is simply tubular. 
Muscular baud'} embrace the mantle and contract the body. 
The animal moves in making the water enter at tho pos- 
terior aperture, which has tlie valvule, and in forcing it to 
go out by that on the sido of the mouth, so that it is always 
piisluMl backwards, which caused many naturalists, Cha- 
niisso and others, to take the posterior aperture for the true 
mouth ; hut it is evident that it is no reason for changing 
the denominations of these parts because an animal swims 
on its back (which the Biphores generally do) with the 
head behind. Thus it was that the organization of the Ptero- 
trachrie (which always swim with the back downwards, as 
is I he ease with an infinity of Gastropods with and without 
shells) was mistaken. The branohise form a single tube or 
riband furnished with regular vessels, placed scarfwiso in 
the middle of the tubular cavity of tho mantle, so that the 
water strikes it incessantly in traversing the cavity.* The 
heart, the viscera, and the liver are knotted into a nucleus 
ipelotonncs) near the mouth and on the side of the back; 
hut the position of the ovary varies. The mantle and its 
envelope sparkle in the sun with iridescent colours, and aro 
so transparent that one sees through them the anatomy of 
the animal ; in many species they are provided with per- 
foralc'd tubercles. The animal has been sometimes seen to 
g«> out of its envelope without appearing to suffer. But one 
of the most curious phenomena attending the Biphores is 
that during a long time they remain united together, as if 
they wore in the ovary, and tlius swim in long chains, where 
the individuals arc disposed in difierent orders, but always 
in the same order in each particular species. M. do Cha- 
in isso declares that he has proved a fact still more singular, 
iiumcly that individuals which have thus come forth from a 
multiple ovary have not a similar one, but produce only iso- 
lated iiidividuals difiering in form, which in their turn yield 
ovaries similar to that from which their mother camo forth, 
so that there is alternately a less numerous generation of 
iijolated individuals, and a numerous generation of aggre- 
gated individuals. The^c alternate generations do not 
resemble each other. It is certain, continues Cuvier, that 
one observes in some species small individuals adhering in 
the interior of great ones by a sort of peculiar sucker, and 
of a different form from those which contain them. Ho adds 
that these animals arc found abundantly in the Mediter- 
ranean and the warm parts of the ocean, and that they are 
ofien endowed with phosphorescence. {Regne AnimaL) 

M. Rang ( 1&29) adopts the arrangement of M. de Blain- 
villo, but as provisional only, remarking that tlicro is the 
greatest want of ni formation with regard to the Hetero- 
hranchiuia, and that it is most diilicult to procure. He 
stales that M. de Blaiiivillo is right when he says that 
neither the one nor the other aperture is the mouth or tho 
anus, for, as Cuvier hud demonstrated in his anatomical 


researches of M. Milne Edwards, referred to as inedited in 
the last edition of Lamarck (1840), the case is the same 
with all the Tunicata, 

Salpa. 

M. de Blainvilic divides the genus into the followkig sec- 
tions and subdivisions 

« 

Species as it were truncated, without any prolongation 
going beyond tho apertures. 

A. 

Recurved species ; the two terminal orifices very much 
approximated: aggregation? 

Example, Salpa polymorpha^ Quoy ct Gaini. 



Salpa polymorpha. 

B. 

Straight species ; the orifices distant and terminal ; the 
cartilaginous envelope consisting of three pieces ; aggrega- 
tion linear, oblique, two and two. 

Example, Salpa vaginata. Length' two inches. 

Locality , — Straits of Sunda. 

C. 

Straight species: the orifices distant ; the envelope of a 
single piece ; aggregation circular. 

Example, Salpa pinnata. The body is marked with two 
dorsal lines, one yellow, tho other white, and on each side 
of the belly is a violet line. There is also a variety with in- 
terrupted lateral lines. 

Loca/t7y.— The Mediterranean Sea. 

Body pointed at one or both extremities, arising from a 
prolongation reaching more or less beyond the apertures. 

JJ. 

A prolongation at the anal extremity only ; the aperture 
of the side very small ; aggregation ? (Genus Monophorus^ 
Quoy et (raim.) 

Example, Salpa conica, Quoy et Gaim. ( Voyage de 
VUranie), 

E. 

A prolongation nearly of the same size at each extremity ; 
mode of aggregation linear, oblique, two and two or three 
and three. 

1 . Prolongation to the left. 

Example, Salpa fusif or mis. 


memoir on the Biphores, the mouth and the anus are very 
siiiall apertures, hidden in the bottom of a vast canal which 
forms the envelope of the animal ; for the rest M. Rang is 
of opinion that the term anterior should be applied to the 
extremity where the nucleus is found, and posterior to its 
opposite; he had remarked that the animal, which' generally 
receives tho water by the posterior aperture, can also take 
it in by the anterior opening. He admits the division pro- 
posed by M. de Blainville,!<because, although it is very true 
that the Biphores umiG either in a linear or radiating direc- 
tion, he has satisfied himself, after numerous observations, 
that this disposition only takes place when the animals are 
young. But it is not the same with Pyrosoma ; the animals 
which that form comprises are probably aggregated through- 
out life. M. Rang arranges the following genera under 
this family : — 

Simple Salpaccans. 

Genera, Salpa, Cnv. ; Timoriensis, Quoy et Gaim. ; Jlfo- 
nophontSt Quoy et Gaim. ; Phylliroe, Pdron et liosu. 

Aggregated Salpaccans. 

Genus, Ptfrosoma, Peron. 

The circulation of tho Biphores formerly observed by 
Kuhl and Van Hasselt, and since by MM. Quoy and Gai- 
luaid, appears to be very singular. TJic current is stated to 
cliaiige its direction periodically; and, according to the 

• Ci,\’.pr. ill a notfi, gays, ‘ Some iiiithori slato that thu tube is pierced at the 
twii vucU.mid ih.ii vlie water traverses it; a ISict of whicli 1 have in Tolu sought 
to assiin luvseir; 



Salpa fuHiformis. 

2. Prolongation to the right. 

Example, Salpa Zonaria, Sheath ficsh-coluur; zones 
yellow. 

Loca/t/^.— The ocean near Antigua. 



Salpa ZoDsrlo. 

F. 

A prolongation at each extremity ; the anterior much the 
longest and caudiform ; aggregation f (Genus Timoriensis, 
Quoy ot Gaim.) 

Example, Salpa firoloidea* 
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G. 

Two prolongations, in the form of horns, at 
the posterior extremity only ; aggregation I* 
Example, Salpa bicomis. 

Z#oca///v.— Straits of Sunda, 

H. 

Three prolongations at the posterior extremity ; 
aggregation ? 

Example, Salpa tricuspidata. 

M. (lu Blaiiiville adds, that though he has re- 
ferred, almost without any doubt, Salpec conica 
and ^rolotdea to this group of animals, he 
ought not to conceal that MM. Quoy and Gai* 
mard, to whom he owed the knowledge of them, 
think, even after his observations,' that they 
ought to form two distinct genera, of which one 
will approximate the Firola*, and that those 
zoologists had the advantage of direct observa- 1 
tion but ho adds that unfortunately they did 
not bring home the animals themselves, and that 
it is only on flgures and notes, incomplete per- i 
haps, that these two genera are established. 

Pyrosoma. 

Generic Character . — Animals elongated, fu- 
siform, terminating in a point on one side and 
obtuse on iho other, furnished' with two aper- 
tures, one external, not terminal, the other in- 
ternal and terminal, united among themselves 
towards tlieir base by moans of their external 
envelope, so as to compose numerous and regu- 
lar rings, which concur to form a long free 
cylinder, rough with points externally, hollow 

fliSiea mammiilated internally, and open at one 
extremity only. (Rang.) 

Cuvier states that this great cylinder swims in the sea, 
by ineiins of the combined contractions and dilatations of 
all the individual animals which compose it. The branchial 
orifices arc pierced near the points, and the anus opens into 
the imerior cavity of the lube. Thus, says Cuvier, one may 
comivne a Pyrosoma to a great number of stars of BotnjUi 
[DotryllitsI strung one after the other, but the whole of 
wliioli would be moveable. 

Mr. George Bennett, in his interesting ‘Wanderings in 
Now SoutK Wales/ after some valuable remarks on the 
luminosity of the ocean, proceeds as follows;— * On the 
8lh of June, being then in latitude 30' south, and lon- 
gitude 27” j' west, having fine weather and a fresh south- 
easterly trade-wind, and the range of the thermometer being 
from 78® to 84®, late at night the mate of the watch came 
and called me to witness a very unusual appearance in the 
water, which he, on first seeing, considered to be breakers. 
On arriving upon the deck, this was found to be a very 
broad and extensive sheet of fihosphorescence, extending in 
a direction from east to we.st as far as the eye could reach ; 
the luminosity was confined to the range of animals in this 
shoal, fur there was no similar light in any other direction. 

1 immediately cast the towing-net over the stern of the 
ship as we approached nearer tlic luminous streak, to ascer- 
tain the cause of this extraordinary and so limited a pheno- 
Uienon. The ship soon cleaved through the brilliant nia$)S, 
from which, by the disturbance, strong Hashes of light were 
emitted; and the shoal (judging from tlio time tho vessel 
took in passing through the mass) may have been a mile 
in breadth : Ihe passage of tho vessel through them in- 
creased the light around to a far stronger degree, illumi- 
nating tho ship. On taking in the towing-net, it was found 
half filled with Pyrosoma (AtlanticumP), which shone with 
a beautiful pale greenish light, and there were also a few 
small fish in the net at the same time ; after the mass had 
been passed through, the light was still seen astern until 
it became invisible in the distance, and the whole of the 
ocean then became hidden in darkness us before this 
took place. The scene was as novel as it was beautiful 
and interesting, more so from having ascertained, by cap- 
turing tho luminous animals, the cause of the phenomenon. 

‘The second was not exactly similar to tho preceding; 
hut though also limited, was curious, as occurring in a high 
latitude during the winter season. It was on the 19th of 
August,* the weather dark and gloomy, with light breezes 

* * My jouroal,* aavi Mr. Bennolt iu a not9, ' remarka the atnuwphere to 
havohneii very rliilly dunn^r the Uhv. but much milder to ihoeTemoK, the 
range of the thermometer during tlie day being fVoin 49^ to 60^ 



from north-north-east, in latitude 40® 30' south, and longi- 
tude 138® 3' cast, being then distant about throe humlrod 
and sixty-eight miles from King's Island (at tho wostoni 
entrance of Bass's Straits). It was about 8 o'clock i».m. 
when the ship’s wake was perceived to be liiiniiious. and 
scintillations of the same light were aUo abundant around. 
As this was unusual, and had not been seen before, and it 
occasionally also appeared in larger or smaller dotuched 
masses giving out a high degree of brilliancy, to asccriain 
the cause, so unusual in high latitudes during the winter 
season, I threw the towing-net overboard, and in twenty 
minutes succeeding in capturing several Pyrosoma (pyvoso- 
mata), giving out their usual pale-green light; and it was, 
no doubt, detached groups of these animals that were tlio 
occasion of the light iu question. The beautiful light given 
out by these molluscous animals soon sub&ided (being seen 
emitted from every part of thoir bodies;, but by moving 
thorn about, it could be reproduced for some kuigth of time 
after. As long as tho luminosity of the ocean was visible 
(which continued most part of the night), a luiinber of Py 
rosoma Atlanticuntf two species of Phylhsoma, an animal 
apparently allied to Leptocephalus, as well as several crus- 
taceous animals, all of which I had before ronsidered as 
intertropical species, were caught and preserved. At half- 
past ten p.M. the terniK ratiire of the atmosphere on deck 
vva.s 52°, and that of the water 51^-®. The luminosity of the 
water gradually decreased during the night, and towards 
morning was no longer seen, nor on any subsequout night.’ 
Vol. i. 



Pyrosu iia gisjiiuto ii, .t ]iuUiijii niiiuniljod. 

In the inusGuin of tho Royal College of Surgeons in 
London ( Preparalims of lUet. in Sjiin't) the follow- 

ing species will he found preserved : — 

Luculcct MacLcay : compound and floating, having their 
branchial cuvity open at the two extremilies. 

No. 1 10, C. Pyrosoma Atlantimm, This is well descrihed 
in the catalogue as remarkable for llie beauty ami va- 
riety of the colours that are reflected when the aiiirnul is 
irritated. 

BiphoridrSy MacLeay. Aggregated, in thoir young state, 
and floating. 

Specimens of Salpre are well shown from No. lit) I), to 
No. 128, both inclusive. Of these U9 D, Salpa Coitf^de- 
rataf Forskahl; Dagyza, ; the Chain Dagvza; is 

thus described: — ‘In March, 1801, these Dagysio were ob- 
served in the sea near Cape Finisterra ; they were very near 
the surface, and formed chains several yard?, in length. 
From being subject to the undulations of the waves, they 
sometimes appeared to have a serpentine motion. When 
raised up out of the water, they readily separated. The 
bodies composing them were exactly similar, and lay parallel 
to each other ; they exhibited a remarkable syncbroiiuus 
contractile movement, repeated about fifteen times in a 
minute ; the action of contraction boing rapid, that of re- 
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laxation slow and gradual. Their substance was a clear 
IraTihparent jelly, enclosed in a very fine capsule : at one ex- 
tremity was an opaque central spot or globule, of a dull red 
colour, from which lines appeared to radiate towards the cir- 
cumference of the body. (MS. note by John Ilow&hip, 
Km|.) 

No. 12-1 presents a fine specimen of Salpa Tilesit, The 
ciiililaginous protuberance covers the stomach and liver. 
U|)on the proluberanco arc many cartilaginous spines; 
otliers may bo observed scattered over different parts of the 
outer sac. 

In 127, Sa/pa maxima, the outer tunic is laid open, and 
a bristle jias^cd into the stomach. 

In 128 {Sulpa maxima also) the specimen is laid open, 
and I ho stomach, oblupie intestine, and transverse mus- 
cular bauds are more completely exposed. {Cat., part iv., 
fasc. i.) 

M. do Blainvillc is of opinion that Pyura Molinas forms 
the passage between the simple and the aggregated Asci- 
diaiH. 

SALSETTE, an island in the Indian Ocean, close to the 
west coast of Hindustan, and included in the British presi- 
dency of Bombay and the province of Aurungabad. It is a 
little to the north of the island of Bombay, with which it is 
united by a causcw’ay which was constructed in 1605. This 
cuusowuy is very useful to the natives of Salselto, who bring 
vegetables and other produce by it to the Bombay market, 
but it IS so narrow and inconvenient as to bo raielyusedby 
carriages. Salsette extends from 10“ l' to 19“ 17' N. lat., 
and from 72“ 50' to 7:1“ 2' E. long., with an average length 
of about IG miles and an average breadth of about 10; its 
area is therefore about 160 square miles. 

The island consists for the most part of rocky hills, in 
some part's of considerable elevation, but covered with un- 
derwood to their tops; the jungle in many parts being very 
thick, while in the valleys there are groves of mangoes and 
palms, and some fine timber-trees. The tara-palm and 
cocoa-nut grow almost spontapneously among the jungle, 
but some care is bestowed on their cultivation, though little 
on anything else. There arc tigers in the jungle, and great 
numbers of monkeys and jungle-fowl. The island is said to 
be fertile, and capable of mnch improvement, but little has 
been done for it by the British government, with tlio ex- 
ception of an excellent road which has been made round it. 
Tamiah and Gorabunder arc the only towns. The latter is 
little better than a poor village, but Tannah is a neat and 
llotirL^ibing town on the eastern coast of the island, chielly 
inhabited by descendants of Portuguese and by Hindus. 
The Poriuguose are Homan Catholics, and have converted 
a great number of the Hindus, nt the same time that they 
themselves have adopted mo.sl of the habits of the Hindus, 
and have become almost as dark -coloured. There is a 
small but regular fortiess, and a cousiderahle cantonment of 
British troops atTannuh. A wild race of people inhabit the 
lulls, who are charcoal-burners. They have no mtcreouiso 
with the Hindus, who inhabit the lower grounds, but bring 
down their charcoal to particular spots, whence it is carried 
away by the Hindus, who deposit iii its place a settled pay- 
ment of rice, clothing, iron tools, or other neces.sariek 
The chief objects of curiosity in Salsette are the temple 
caves of Kcnncry, which resemble those of Elora, Elephanla, 
and Carlee. [Elora; Elisphanta; Poonah.] They are 
numerous, but for the most part small, cut in two of the 
sides of a hill, at different heights, and of various forms. 
Some of the smaller ones seem as if they bad been the resi- 
dences of monks or hermits. The largest cave is a Budd- 
hist temple, a rectangle about 50 feet long by 20 wide, 
lermiiiated by a semicircle. The entrance is formed 
by a lofty portico, over which, but detached and a little to 
the left-hand, there is a high octagonal column, wdth three 
lions sculptured on the top, seated back to buck. A colossal 
statue of Buddha, with his hands raised in supplication, is on 
the east side of the portico. A number of male and female 
figures, which seem to represent dancers, nearly naked, but 
not indecent, arc carved above the screen whicli separates 
the vestibule from the temple. The temple is entered by a 
largo door, above which are tliree windows contained in a 
semicircular arch. A colonnade of octagonal pillars sur- 
rounds the temple on every side except the entrance. In 
the centre of the semicircle a mass of rock has been left, 
cut ill the form of a dome, with a sort of spreading orna- 
ment on the top like the capital of a column. The ceiling 
of the cave is a semicircular arch, curiously ornamented 


with slender ribs of teak-wood, of the same curve as the 
ceiling, which they seem to support; this however is not 
the case. 

Salsette is supposed to contain about 50,000 inhabitants, 
who are chiefly occupied in fishing, of whom about 10,000 
are of Portuguese origin. The Portuguese obtained pos- 
session of the Mand in the lOih century; but it was taken 
from them by the Mabrattas in 1750, and conquered from 
the Mahraitas by the British in 1774. 

(Heber's Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India in 1824-5.) 

SA'LSOLA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Chenopodiaccm, so named from salsus, * salt,’ in consequence 
of many of the species yielding kelp and barilla. The sspocies 
arc chiefiy found on the sea-shore in temnerate pails of the 
\voild, and also in hot parts of the world where the soil is 
suliiie or there is salt water in the vicinity. The genus is 
characteri.sed by having perfect Ho \ver.s; the perianth five- 
clcft, persistent, enveloping the fruit with its base, and 
crowning it with its enlarged scariose limb ; stamens five ; 
Styles two ; embryo spiral ; herbs or small .shrubs, smooth or 
pubescent; leaves alternate or opposite, roundish, seldom 
Hat; liowers axilliiiy and sessile. 

S. Kali, so mimed fiom yielding barilla or kali, that is, al- 
kali, is found on the coasts of Europe, and of many parts of 
the world, and is one of the species which is buriil for the 
purpose of )ieldiiig kelp and barilla. S. saliva is a species 
found on the southern coast of Sj>ain, where some pains are 
taken to extend both it and llie Ibllowing species by ciilli- 
vation, for the purpose of yielding barilla when burnt : — Tlio 
crop IS cut in September, and laid in small hcajis to dry. 
These heaps are colloclcd and burned, forty or fifty of them, 
ill a hole in the ground. 

S. soda is found on the southern coast of Europe, and in 
the north of Africa. 

Merat and Delens conceive that the species which yields 
the soda of Alicant is a new species, and not yet de>ci ibed, 
whicii they propose calling S. beril. Other species are de- 
scribod by Forskiil as yielding soda on the coasts of the 
Rod Sea. 

S. nudillora Dr. Roxburgh descriiies as a native of salt 
barren lands near the sea, where it is gathered for fuel oiil\ ; 
but U.S the taste is strongly .«>ahne, it would no doubt 
good fossil alkali, and ho gave it as his opinion that this plant, 
with two Indian hpecie.s of Sulicurnia, might be made to 
yield barilla sulficicnt to make soap and glass for the whole 
world, 

S. indica is another Indian species, growing in simihir 
localities. The green leaves arc calen by the nali\c.‘j. 

SALT. [Son\; Sodium; Manure.] 

SALT TRADE. The principal part of the salt of Eng- 
land i.s made in the valley of the Weaver in Chesinie. 
[Cheshire, vii., 43.] When the salt duty was repealed in 
1824. Ihero were seventy-five w'orks where .sail was raised 
in a fossil state: thirty-four were at Ni-rthwich, iwenly-six 
at Winsford, three at Middlcwich, and two at Nanlwich, all 
in Cheshire; two were at Shirley Wich in Slaflbrdthire; 
six at Druitwich in Gloucestershire; and two in Durham. 
There were at the same time thirty- five works at which salt 
was made by evaporation from sea-water, tvventy-nuie of 
which were in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. In Scot- 
land. at the .same time, there were fifteen salt-works, and 
in all of them salt was made from sea- water. The rock-.salt 
is used to strengthen the brine from salt-springs, from which 
the salt used for domestic purposes in England, and also a 
largo portion of what is exported, is produced by evaporation. 
The Cheshire brine-springs are from twenlv to forty 
yards in depth, and are very productive. [Cheshirk.] 
The process of solar evaporation is now entirely disused. 
Nearly the whole of the salt exported is made in Cheshire, 
and is sent down the river Weaver, which communicates 
witli the Mersey, to Liverpool. In the years 1832-3-4 -5, 
the quantity of salt sent by the Weaver averaged 434.529 
tons for each year. Mr. Forter states {Progress of the 
Nation, 1. 340) that by adding 100,000 tons for tiie produce 
of other counties, and for that part of the Choshiro salt 
which is not sent to Liverpool, * it is probable that the total 
produce of this mineral in England will be very nearly 
ascertained.* It may not therefore bo far from the truth to 
estimate the annual production of salt in England at 
500,000 tons. The sources of supply are said to bo inex- 
haustible; and latterly the salt-manufacturers have so far 
dxtended their works, that the opening of new marked 
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would be of the greatest advantage.to them. Tlie StaSbrd- 
shire rock-salt is ohietly expertiM' ftom. Kull» aad that of 
Gioifeestcrshire from (hd port ofOI^ceeter. The oapital eni' 
ployod in the salt'inanufiictureie said fo be about li000)000fi, ] 
and the pdpulai|oTi.eniitfk^'%1t flSp^ to 
A duty' bttiBet «l 

which in iwswai to i's?; .;an;iSM this, dntjr 

was reduced to 'trM.'on.tho'Mh I82iti was 

wholly tdpetiiMi - gr?" ave- 
nue of 4,49e,3««> Mt »»K itt ‘1“ 

moderate wr'oentago of W. .8«i;.Jd”?,ffWldspd in the flsh- 
crieswas djtty-^ee, a»d in l8«t™ quantity w was 
2,4(16,602 ' Duabeli’; and dbod't ,11^,666 bwhels, required 
by Weaoherij, w6a aWf^ eit^hpt fiottt" the duty. A‘ duty 
of only 5#., irhiobfis aftoirtnt»aa<;^ to 4^. 6^ was 
-charged ou'wH.lited |br agrieultowd purpo^. In tho 
yoars 1826- M, thtt' d'td'iiihouni bf rerenue which the doty 
on salt produend’ t:?2d,516f. annually. In the 

eight ycwa^«tt )Sbi'.t«K;i«8, *be.ayo'rago annual con- 
auraptiott of sdltTwaa r,»i^i73i9 hnshcls; from 1810 to 1817 
the comuihntioS ^varagtar 2x960,495 and. from 

1827 to law it if <»mp«l4d V Mr. Porter, in the work 
already quoted (p. 849)" at 10,307*762 bosliek The annual 
consumption of an adult ia laid to be lSlbs. During the 
existence of the d,ut)*, the rejUiil piHce was 4ja. per lb. : it is 
now id. The eonsumptton it at preseht five or six times | 
creator than if was at , the he^ning of the century. Salt 
is now used mote largely, by the poor, and is employed in 
mauufectiires and in agrioultutet to an extent which la only 
compatible Withr-eheapnew, 1827 to 1830 inclusive, 

the annual expOrtti of iwbU and while salt (the former fw 
the use of soU-tbftneti, an^ .Oto'lWtei' ready for immediate 
u&o) averaged 9,355^7 i 9 bmdls'; firpm 1831 to 1834 the 
exports averaged i 0,814,645 bUBheU each year. The num- 
ber of bushels exported m l 839 11,837,594, equivalent 

to 295,939 toofl (declared Value 218,907/.). The United 
S^tates of America took 3,i 1 9,9 90 bushels; British North 
America, 1,008,839; Russia, 1,513,792 ; Belgiuin, 1,154,145; 
Prussia, l,143.520i Holland, 799,166 ; Denmark, 693,960 ; 
western coast of Africa, 389,574; Germany, 283.242 ; and 
to variotis other parts smaller quantities were exported, m- 
ehulinir 180.884 bushelS to the Isle of Mail and the Channel 


erected nearly Mventy years since; there arc also the Gaelic 
chapel, a neat building, of Gothic architecture ; tiic town- 
'hau, a moderate-sized building, of two stories, with hund- 
et}p|e. spire, clock, and bell ; and' the banking house of the 
Mrlhire BbnliiQg Company. The population is estimated 
'kTaboiit ^Obek a coneiaerablo number of whom ore sailors, 


eluding 180,884 bushelS to the Isle of Mart and the Channel 
Inlands, and 1 37,254 to oUl? Australian settlements. 

The British government in India monopolises both the 
manufactureand sale bf salt, and the exportation of British 
salt to India is prohibited. Attempts have been made by 
the salt-mauufaoturors and ship-owners to obtain admission 
for British salt into the ports of India at a moderate duty ; 
nnd the latter especially cOroplahr of the disadvantage of not 
bciivr allowed to take so Convenient an article of merchan- 
dized this part of our empire. The cost of production of 
the fluest Cheshire salt is about 34d. or 4rf. per bushel; and 
after paying all charges and freight to Calcutta, aj the rate 
of 20». per ton, they state' that the btet salt could be laid 
down there at I*, per bushel,; and not unfrequoiUly it would 
ho taken opt as ballast; ’ The Mt monopoly had existed m 
India long .heft*, the sWaV ofttie Company commenced; 
and iU toodifleattda atid atiohUon ora donaidered only ns 
questions of time.' .In 1830-1*2*S-^ the gross 

salt revenue of the tbijie'wt^dtaoiesa^ragjsd 2,184,415/. 

annually, and, the net, w«»«e''I»67iW25A Tt a Mieved 

that a moderate duty on British salt^uld yield as largo a 
revenue in the 4f)U«e of i fevf if the monopoly were 

aboiiahedXwhitaoomtodrW) vtiwW ho'honeftted oy the rnter- 
changd of Bist l(»d» aujtof Mtfre commoditiw 

for BritUh salt; tfth whwH a oxten^^^^ 

carr^ on, woidd 6«rt*S iteTUi p^ of arbl^ and l^h 
xostrietions, the aoiteAtf ji^|n n butt ff 

ft chtoipof 'wte.'-'(JfU|of^J(l5^|^’§l™7 CWwW/fw q^ /Ae 

8ALTA zu' . . . 
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'lit abciit 40001] a considerable number of whom ore sailors, 
cdVorfi, and woayexs... were, in July, 1^37, above 

450 166ms cuietly kept 

in work by thn (jlasgow^^imd Ptoloy manufaciui'crs: they 
produced gauzes, shawl^ ...prhllmitig;^ silks, &c. Many 
women were employed in Sewing add flowering muslin. 
The salt-pans have been injured by the Importation of Kug- 
lish salt froth liverpcol : magnesia » miihufabtured from 
iho * bittern or mother- water* CfBhc pans. Seine sliip-build- 
ing is carried on. The vessels that trade flromKthq harbour 
amounted, in November il837, to about thirtjv of from 
20 to 250 tons each: the J^gregato tonnage ^as about 
3000 tons, and the number oPtcamon employed about 180, 
The exports are coal, freestone, herringe, and earthen ware, 
chiefly to Ireland ; and the imports, chiefly from Ireland, 
arc oats, buHer* and limestone.^ Some salmon and other 
fishing is carried on near the town, anCsexeral. boots are 
yearly sent out to the herring fishery. ^There is a ^od 
market, and a yearly fair on the last Thursday in May. 
There is a post-office, and commumcaj|on is kppt Up by 
coach with Glasgow and Kilmarngpk, aM by stpam-boals, 
either from Saltcoats or the adjacpntflMirboUr of Ardrossan, 
with Glasgow, Ayr, and Stranraer. The canal lifom Glas- 
gow to Johnstone in Renfrewshire, and the connected rail- 
road from Ardrossan to Johnstone, at prosegit incomplete, 
contribute materially to beneflkSallcoata 
Besides the parish church of Ardrossan and the Gaelic 
chapel, there are three dissenting meeting-houses. Tho 
par^hial school of Ardrossan parish is in the town, and 
there were, in 1837, aiee-sclgjol for girls of both parishes, 
superintended by a eSffimittee of ladies, and about seven 
private schools. There are d subscriplio|^ libr|ry and a 
Sabbath-school library; a public reading-room in iBe town- 
house ; a parochial society for both p^ishes, for various 
purposes of religious benevolence ; a ‘benevolent society, 
and a ‘female benevolent society;* a femi|jie hgilo and rais- 
sionaiy society, a savings* bonk, and several o'enefit, or, as 
they are termed in Scouand, friendly societies. 

(New Siatistical Account of Scotland*) 

SALTFLEET. [Lincolnshirk] 

SALTILI.X). [Mexican States!] 

SALTPETRE. [Potassium.] , . ^ 

SALTS. Tbo term salt, originally restnqjted in its ap- 
plication to common salt, which ij still means when 
used merely by iUelf, is now applied to a vast number 
' of substances which have in many cases frw properties 
in common. ' 

I Common salt is the principal of a class composed of a 
metal and such bodies as chlorine, iodine, bromine, and 
i fluorine, and the radicals of tho hydracids, and which are 
I included .by Berzelius in his class of Moid-salt^ (from aX^, 

• sea-salt, and iWoc, form), because in constitution they are 
1 analogous to sea-salt. The whole series of tho metallic 
I chlorides, iodides, bromides, and fluorides, such as chloride 


former), included by Berzelius ifl his list of halqid-sf^ts. 


into .uei 

tba tdwiJ. B«rty 
thwtogU tba 4»rttotta 4f. 

eredlodtorgaaal^paw. 
nitting yewels of above 2W 
Ardtomn ii in Saltcoato : it « a 

• P.C., No.l?77. ' ■ 


of wda; and hence it waa very comffioniy ciijled muriate 
I of soda. But it has been shown by Pavy, that the acid and 
alkali during tbeir action on each other uifor mutoal dtom- 
poaition ; and that while water is formed by the union of tho 
hydrogen of tho acid with tllS ijiiygan of the alkali, the 
chlorine of the former and th'e sodium orthe latter unite to 
form chloride^if sodium. It baa aim» bean (Woved that this 
ocoura With all what are caBed A»^«fr, when they act 
ufioh metallic oxidea: thus while hydteilshloric acid and 
a^a give chloride of sodium and water, hydriodic acid aod- 
abda yield iodide of sodium arid watefc and hydrocyanic oeid, 
oyaime Of sodium and water, be.' * 

■White' then thd hydraoib, 1^ the deremposition which 
they sultef, do not jNold b^-M/frtrith the meiffnie oxides, 
vet hydro-saltt mtqr «« hy saturating tbeSo acids 

with the vegettfoie alkhlte;' (hf miampie, h}'drooblorie and 
brdrio& actos yield rsipeetlvdy hydrochlorate and bydri(»> 
date of quina, when .toade to act upon ftte base. With 
• . . . Vox.. XX.->3 B 
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ammonia hydrochloric acid forms the salt called sal-am- highlands, turn to tho north and flowthrough a wide and 
Tiioniiic ; but it is questioned whether this is not analogous fertile plain which opens between the lower olfseta of tho 
to the chlorides, chloride of ammonium being formed by the Alps and tho hills o£ Moiiferrato, whore they all join^ tho 
conversion of the ammonia into ammonium, by the irans- Po above Iho town of Carignano. [Po, Basin of.] This 
fcrence of the hydrpgeh’of ihe hydrochloric acid to the am> plain< .which belongs partly to the province of Saluzzo pd 
monia, which U .theoretically supposed to consist of one partly to those of Aloa and Turin, abounds in corn, wine, 
equivalent of azote iBour equivalents of hydrogen, instead pulse, fruit, hemp, and rich pasture, being iriigoted by 
of ono equivalent of aiote and three equivalents of hydro- canals. The rearing of silkwoi’ms is iiko'a considerable 
gen. which exist In ammonia. branch of industry. The mountains are covered with ches- 

The Oxff-siAtB form another numerous and important nut troes, which supply food to a great part of the peasan- 
class. of impounds: these arc formed when an oxacid is try. The population of the province of Saluzzo amounts 
made to con&bine with an oxidized base; as, for example, to about 136,000, distributed in 62 communes, 
when sulphuric acid unites jj^th soda, the result being siil- The principal towns are, — 1, Saluzzo, a bishop's see and 
phate of soda. The sulphates of potash, lime, magnesia, a considerable town, built on the slope of a hill which is 
&c. are shflilarly constituted ; but a question has lately one of the lowest projections of the group of Mount Vi&o * 
arisen whether these salts arc not also analogous to the it has an old castle, once the residence of the marquises of 
chlorides, in containing a m^tal rather than ah oxide; Saluzzo, a sovereign hoUso^of the middle ages ; a handsome 
thus, instead of supposing that sulphuric acid, composed of cathedral, several other flue churches, a royal college, an hos- 
one equivalerit bf sulphur, and three equivalents of oxygen, pital, and about lO.OtfO inhabitants, who curry bn a considor- 
is combined with soda formed of one equivalent each of able trade in tho products of tbe.aoil, and have also inanu- 
sodium and oxyg|^n, it hitf 'been, and with some plausibility, facturcs of silk, leather, hats, linen, and iron. 2, Savigliano, 
supposed that tfijs oxygon i.s transferred to ihe sulphuric a town of 16,000 inhabitants, 10 miles east of Saluzzo, on 
acid, forming a comfioundAvhich has never yet been isolated, the banks of the Maira, on tho road from Turin to Nizza, 
consisting of one . etiuivaicnt of sulphur and four equiva- and in the middle of the fine plain above mentioned. It has 
lents of oxygen, ufid that this is combined with sodium, some good streets, a fine market-place, a collegiate church. 
Professor batiiell has proposed the same of oxysnlphion several other churches adorned with paintings by. Mu linari, 
of sodium for such compound, while Professor Graham a native of the place, two ho.spitals, and manufactories of silk, 
denominates it a Bulphat-oxide composed of sulphat-oxygen cloth, and linen. Many of tlie provincial nobility and landed 
and sodium. proprietors have their residence at Savigliano. 3, Rac- 

Anothcr class of bodies has been described by Berzelius conigi, six miles north of Savigliano, a town of about 
as coming within '^e doscrif/lflon of salts; namely, tho sul- 10,000 inhabitants, situated in a very fruitful country, the 
phur-salts. Itt country however they generally are garden of Piedmont, is just above the confluence of the 
classed together as double stilphurets; thus, according to Grana and the Maira; it has a handsome country residence 
Berzelius, tho Well-known jappper pyrites, or double sub of the princes of Carignano. 4, Dronero, in Iho volley of 
phnret^f iron and copper, iTa .sul]Aur-sale. Electro-posi- the Maira, a busy town on the mountain-road leading 
tivo siilphurets, termed ml^hur-hases, ai*o usually the proto- acioss the Alps to Barccllonette Iti France. ' 5, Revello, a 
sulphuretH of electro- positivo metals, and therefore corre- small town which gives the title of count to a distinguished 
spond to the alkaline bases of those metals; and tho electro- family of Piedmont. 6, Barga, in the tipper valley of the 
negative -sulphuretf, sulphur-addst are the sulphurets of Po, a town with 7000 inhabitants. 

the electro-nega|||h»e metals, and are proportional in com- (Serristori; Neigebaur; Denina, Tableau GSograp/nque 
position to thiS'aciift which the same metals form with oxygen, ei Statistique de la Haute Italie,) 

Hence, if the sulphur of a sulphur-salt were replaced by SALVADO'R, SAN, tho capital of the state of Salvador, 
an equivalent quantity of oxygen, an oxy-salt would result, and until lately tlie seat of the federal government of the 
In general properties the various classes of salts, and in- United States of Central America, is situated in 13* 46' N. 
deed the individuals of the same class, differ as widely as lat. and 89® 10' W. lone. The town is built on undulating 
possible ; some are crystallizable, others uncrystallizable ; ground, in a kind of valley, smwundod by high hills covered 
they are colourless, and of various colours; sapid and with wood, among wbichv in a. north-eastern direction, and 
insipid ; solubte and insolublo iiv water, alcohol, and other at a distance of about nine or ten miles, is the volcano of 
menstrua; volatile and fixed in the fire; decomposable or S. Salvador, which at different periods has caused great 
uiidecomposable by the same reagent. Such salts as de- devastation by its eruptions. Tho Rio dc Aselhuatc, a small 
compose each other when brought into contact arc called river, rises about Soven miles south of tho town, passes to 
incompatible salts. the south of it, and frlls into the river Lcropa. It is sup- 

Salts have been conveniently, though not quite correctly, posed that tho site of the town is more than 2000 feet above 
divi<led into alkaline, earthy, and metallic salts ; for strictly the level of the sea. Accordingly it enjoys a very temperate 
speaking most of the two former belong to tho latter, and climate, which however is warm enough for the cultiva- 
te these classes must be added the ammtmiacal salts and tion of sugar, the plantations of which alternate in the 
the salts of the vegetable alkalis. Again, salts constituted yicinily of the' town with extensive orchards. The town 
of the same elements .may contain one or other in jaxcesaq itself is laid out with considerable regularity, the streets 
thus soda and tarious^ther bases combine with three dif- crossing each other at right angles, except in the suburbs, 
ferent porilions of car^iiic acid. The first is tho neutral whore this plan has not been strictly adhered to. The 
carbonate, containing ono equivalent each of acid and of pavement is very bad. The houses are low, consisting 
base; the second contains one-half more carbonic acid, and mostly of a ground-floor* In the centre of the city is a 
is call^ the sesqui-carbonate ; and the third contains twice plaza, or square, three "^des of which are lined with 
as much carbonic acid os the first, and is the bi-carbonate, shops, with porticos before theiOi supported . by a colon- 
Super-salts are suifli as contain an excess of chlorine or of nade. On the fourth side is the cathedral, an edifice 
acids, and sub-salts suoh os contain excess of base. Dr. which has no great elatKqs tp arohitectural beauty. Tho 
Thomson has propo^, and it is very conveniently adopted population is about 16,OOQi There are soisie manufactures 
in practice, todeserme the degree of excess of acid in the of iron, especially of cutlery, jMid. ihe articles made here 
super-salt by Latin term||^d that of the excess of base by are highly prized all over C^t^ America. Many coarse 
Greek; thus while a Compbundrof two equivalents of chlorine oottoii-stuftk are also made here* The number of white 
and one of a base, hr of an acid and base, is called a bi- families is not great, and the mestizoes, or ladinos, as they 
chloride or bi-sulpbato, as the case may. be; a compound ore called here, constitute tho^bulk of the population. The 
contoiniligone equivalent of cUorU^e or aeid to two of base, commeroe is not great* f. ftoereugav and indigo are sent 
is termed a &e* , to Acojutla and to Puerto . 4© kiXibertad, which are re- 

!^ALU7^ZO,aproyiii[QeoftbeSardinian states, is bounded spectively 60anO0 miW ^ttant from the town. In its 
on the north, by the tbravinces of Pignerol and Turin, cast vicinity there are varm and someh cold rivulets, 
by the provino^ of Alba and Mondovi, south by the pro- which afterwards unite# and thus afford to tho inhabitants 
viucc of Cimeo;^ and ^gst by the chain of the Cbtliau and the advantage pf having natural baths of every degree of 
Maritime Alps, which divides it frokn France. The western tomperiUiflee. . , 

part of the province stretches along ^be eastern slope of the (j^iiarzpil, of the Kinedom qf Gttat^ala ; Haof- 

Alps, forming several trausyerse valleys, thfough wpiefaflotr koi^MeiM^mArCTuatemaias Haef kens’ Central America; 

i Vraita, the Mpira, and Some roinoc streams, xtt emltontj^lhery's Narrative qf a Journeti to Guatemala.). 
of which at first run eastwards, but aft^ emerging from Ihe BALVADOB, SAN, DK BAYA'MO, is a town in ihh 
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island of Cuba, in the eastern Intendoncia^ in 20® 40' N. 
lat. and 76^^ 55' W, long. It is built in a hilly country, which 
supplies excellent pasture for cattle^ and contains some 
plantations of sugar and coffee. Tho population amounts 
to 7500, among tinhorn there are about 1500 slaven and 
320 free people of eoiour. Tho produce of the country 
is brought to this town from a considerable distance, and 
hence sent to the harbour of Manzatiillo. Where it is shipped. 

(Humboldt’s Voyage auDc fiegiphi Equvioxiaiea du 
Nouveau Continent.) 

SALVADOR. SAN. DE BAHFA, commonly called 
Bahia, a city of Brazil, the most comznfircial town in South 
America, and also the largest anti most populous, next 
to Rio do Janeiro, is situated in 13® S, lal. and 38* 40' 
W. long. It. is built on the eastern shores of the strait 
which leads from the Atlantic, to tho Bahia de Todos os 
Santos, or All Saints* Bay. and this strait constitutes its 
harbour. . 

The Bahia de Todos os l^antos extends, from south to 
north, about 33 miles, from Cape S. Antonio to the mouth 
of the river Sergipe, and is about 28 miles across in the 
widest part. Its opening is to the houth, and in this 
opening there is an island, called Ilaparica, which is about 
23 miles long and 6 miles broad. Of the two entrances 
formed by this island, tho western, called Barra Falsa, 
which is only two miles wide at the narrowest part, has 
some shoals, osp{«cially at its southern extremity, which 
prevent even vessels of moderate size from entering the 
bay. Large vessels pass (hrongli the eastern entrance, 
which is liardly more than four miles wide, and has only 
sufTicicnl depth for metirof-war along the eastern shores, 
as there are some rocky shoals in the middle of the en- 
trance, and at tho distance of half a mile from tho island 
of Ilaparica there is a reef which is covered with water. 
In the interior of the bay other shoals arc met with, 
especially between the northern point of the island of 
Ilaparica and the Ilha dos Frades, which lies north of it, 
and between the last-mentioned island and tho mouth of 
tlui rivers Sergipe and Paraguassd, tho two largest rivers 
which fall into the bay. By these shoals tho greatest 
part of tho bay is rendetred unfit for receiving large 
vessels, hut there is water enough on tliem for the country 
vessels which bring the produce of Reconcavo [Bahia] 
to the town of S. Salvador. The common anchorage 
begins at the distance of from three to four miles from 
Capo S. Antonio, the most southern point of the penin** 
sula which separates the bay from the Atlantic, Where 
tho unchorago begins, and opposite to the southern ex- 
tremity of the town, is tho Forte do Marcello, commonly 
called Fortim do Mar, on a small rocky islet Larger vessels 
generally anchor west of this fortress, but those which 
require less depth anchor farther north, between the Fortim 
do Mar and the Forte de S. Felipe, which is built on a pro- 
jecting point, the Punta de Monserrato, about four miles 
farther north. These two fortresses protect the anchorage. 
North of the Punta de Monserrate tho land retires and 
forms a small bay called Tagagipe, the entrance of which 
is protected by the Forte de S. Bartholomeo, and which 
serves as a dock-yard for the construction of merchant 
vessels. 

Opposite the anchoroge lies the city, which consists of 
two towns, the Citade Baixa, or Pray a, and the Citade Alta. 
The Praya (beach) is a atrip of Mow land, so narrow as to 
admit only of a single street, extwpt in the middle, where 
five short streets branch off eastwards It is the seat of com- 
mercial activity, where the laife warehouses, called ifapiches^ 
aro situated, in which both imported goods and those which 
aro destined ibr exportaliati are deposited. Here also are 
the numerous worksbopa of the jewellers, who work in gold 
and silver, , apd set the precious slotiei that are brought 
from the Mjihas Novas, xhts is almost the only branch of 
manufacturing ihdustiy in Bahia. The town is ineanly 
built and dirty. Among the ' buildings the Exoh^e and 
the church of Nossa Senbora da Gonceigao are distinguished 
by their architecture. Ihe church is a Ine edifice, with a 
front of Euro^an stone, and is richly decorated within. At 
the southern extremity of the Praya is the roval dook-yard 
and the arsenal, but the dock-yard is not spaemus. and only 
a few vessels can be built at the same time. At the back 
of the Praya rises a hill with a steSsp ascent Some parts 
of the deplivity are covered with buddings, but the tteepOr 
parts are planted with bananas and orange-trees^ The-Otitims 
which lead across this ascent to the Citade AKa are pavdd 


with bricks, aud aro almost impassable for carnages. People 
who can afford it are taken to tho Citade Alta in sedan* 
chairs carried by two nogroos. 

On the top of the hill stands the Citado Alta, on an un- 
dulating and in some parts hilly surface, from luo lo 300 
feet above the sea-level. Most of the stro'ets are wide and 

straight; and the houses, being built of stone, and from two 
to five stories high, exhibit^ in their exterior a certain dogrec 
of taste, but are destitute of coihforl within. The centre of 
the town lies in a depression, and contains the best streets, 
and several squares, among which is Prai;a da Parada,* 
wlvere the palace of the governor, ''the town-liall, the mint, 
and the edifice of the supreme court (Rela 9 ao) are situated. 
The most remarkable building; in this part of Bahia, and 
indeed in all Brazil, is the (]k)llege of the Jesuits, with tho 
contiguous church, which is now^used fis the cathedral. Eu- 
rope and tho East Indies have contributed to ornament this 
church. Somo fine pictures^ the brass ornaments embei 
lishing tbo choir, the gildings of the altar, and an excellent 
organ, were sent from Eusope; pnd the beautiful and splen- 
did wainscoting of the vestry, made of choice pieces of tor- 
toise-shell, was brought from the East Indies. The collogo 
contains a public library, which consists of a small portion 
of that collected by the Jesuits, but haa been increased by 
a considerable number of modern books. It contain's more 
than 12,000 volumes. The gre&ter part of the building is 
however appropriated to a military hospital. The other 
churche.«i, more than thirty in number, are not remarkable, 
oxcept that of the Italian Capuzins, which has lately been 
erected, and has a fine cupola. Other remarkable public 
buildings are tho city hospitaHCaza do Miscricordia), the 
school of surgery, the house for orphaus, ani tho 
palace of tho archbishop. Within tlio circuit of the town 
there is a considerable number of extensive gardens and 
orchards, whose plantations V orange-trees greatly con- 
tribute to render this place a pleasant residence. At the 
south-eastern extremity of the Citado Altaia tho Passeio 
Publico, or public walk, on one of the most elevated emi- 
nences of the town, from tho pavilion 4of wluch the whole 
bay, with its green island, and tho Atlantic Ocean, can be 
seen. Tho alleys are planted with rows of trees introduced 
from Europe and ’ tho East Indies, and the intermediate 
places arc embellished with flowers transplanted there from 
various parts of Brazil, Southern Europe, and Southern 
Asia. Contiguous to tho Passeio Publico is the Forte do 
Santo Pedro, tbo most important fortification of the town, 
which protects it against attacks on the land side. It ex- 
isted before the town was taken by the Dutch (1624), but 
was much enlarged and improvedTby them; and they in- 
tended to make a wide moat tVom tbo fortress to the sea, 
but this plan has only been executed in part. The Diquo, 
as this moat is called, is built of bricks, and extends through 
a considerable space along the eastern extremity of the sub- 
urb Barril, between gentle ominences and pleasant bushes 
and woods. Caimans are frequently seen in the moat. At tho 
north-eastern extremity of the town is tlie Forte Barhalho, 
which defends the great road that leads from the town 
northward to the interior of tho province. 

The population of Bahia is stated to exceed 180,000, and 
is fast increasing. The negroes probably form nearly two- 
thirds of it, and about nine-tenths of the negroes are slaves. 
The number of inhabilants belonging to the mixed races is 
also considerable. It is not easy to determine the number 
of whites, as many of the inhabitants claim a place among 
them, though their complexion and features do not support 
their claim. The great disproportion between the negroes 
and the other popmation is the principalr. cause of the out- 
breaks by which in recent times the peace of the inhabitants 
has been disturbed. \ , 

Bahia contains a college, in which Greek, Latin, matbe- 
maticB, logic, mettmhysios, and rhetoric , are taught by 
eight professors. There are also Other schools in whicli 
some branches of knowledge are taught bv persons who 
have not taken orders; but they are unaer the super- 
intendence of the clergy^ Persons destined for tho church 
reoeive the requisite instruction in a seminary under the 
direotion of the archbishop. Those who wish to study the 
lawgenevally^^go to Coimbra in Portu^l, and tbo students 
of medieiae to Piaris or other parts of Europe. 

Bahia has great advantages over Rio de Janeiro in a com- 
mercial point of view. Rio de Janeiro is separated from the 
interior provinces by three ranges of high mountains^ each 
oonrilliDg of imverfld ridges^ att of which have such steep 
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declivities it Is hardly possible to make roads over them 
oi\ which carriages can be used. The expenses of transport 
for heavy goods are therefore greats and most of them 
cannot reach a market, fiat from Bahia the country to- 
wards the interior does Uot'Yisc by steep ranges, but by long, 
slopes ond wide terraces, and in these parts there are no 
obstacles to making roads. The state of the country ^ and 
the population have been such that their want is 
fell, but thewadvanta^s are so obvious, thot the cotton of 
Minas and of Goyas is already brought to Bahia, 

'even from places whicli.are nearer to Rio Janeiro than to 
Bi&hia. Three roads lead from Bahia to the interior. The 
most northern goes to the .Sertaode Pernambuco and the 
pibvince of Piauby. traveling Cachoelva, Jaoobina, or 
Villa Nova da Raipba, and Joaseiso; the last-raentiohed ^ 


town stands on the bafdss,of the Riode Santo Francisco. 
The central road goes to Goyas and Mattb Grosso, begin- 
ning at Cachobira, and passing through the towns of Cincora 


ningat uacnoeira, anu passing iiiniugu me iuwus oi cincora 
and Villa do Rio de Contas and Caytete to Garynhanha on 
the banks of the Rio de Santo Francisco, whence it passes 
into the southern districts '5f Goyaz. The most southern 
road begins at JagUaripe, opposite the island of Itaparica, and 
passes thence in a eouth- western direction to Conquista and 
Rio Pardo, whence it traverses the Serra do Gram Mogul, 
and enters that portion of Minas Geraes which is called 
Minas Novas, where the cultivation of cotton is rapidly in- 
creasing. By these roads tho foreign goods which are con- 
sumed in the interior of Brazil reach the places of con- 
sumption, and the prcRuce of the (*ounU 7 is brought to 
market. But only a very small portion of the goods ex- 
ported from Bahia is bepUght to the place of embarkation 
from tho interior. i,.|Sr_tho larger part is collected in the 
Reconcavo IBaHia, voI. iii.^279J; but considerable addi- 
tions are also ifiode to the exports from the countries north 
of Capo Sailto Antonio, as far as the mouth of the Rio de 
Santo Francisco, and even the town of Maceyo in Alagoas. 
The provinces of Sergipe and Alagoas, having no harbours 
which admit large vessels, send their sugar and cotton to 
Bahia. The coast south of Bahia, as far as Porto Seguro, 
has also no harbours for largo vessels, with the exception of 
that of Camamii, which however is not used on account of 
its vicinity to Bahia. Thus the countries adjacent to this 
coast must likewise send their produce to Bahia ; but it is 
not of such a description as to add much to the exports i 
of Bahia, as it consists chiedy of provisions that are con- 
sumed in the town. The rice exported from Bahia is brought 
from these narts. 

Tlio goods collected for exportation from all these coun- 
trie.s consist of sugar, cotton, tobacco, hides, rice, and coffee; 
also of rum, molasses, train-oil, tallow, hides, horns, fustic, 
braziletto, and small quantities of ipecacuanha, cacao, ginger, 
indigo, and jsinglass. The largest articles are sugar and 
cotton, The production of liugar has vapidly increased. In 
, 1S17 it amounted to 27,300 cases, and in the following year 
to 29,575. About eight years ago it was ostimatoil at 
50,00p oases, and lust year (1840) the exportation of this 
article alone was between 60,000 and 70,000 cases. Each 
case weighs about 1200 lbs. Thus tho present cxnoiltation 
of sugar ix between 72 and 84 millions of .pounas. The 
largest quantity, about 36,000 cases, goes to Germany. 22.000 
cases through Hamburg, and 14,000 cases through Trieste, 
and between 12,000 and 15.000 coses ^ to Lisbon and 
Oportb. ^ Smaller quantities are taken to France, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe. The most important article 
next tp sugar is cotton, of which more than 50,000 bags 
are iexnorted, nearly the whole of which goes to Liverpool ; 
a smcdl quantity ffoesto.Bei'deaux. The tobacco, amounting 
to between 30h,000 and 400.000 arobas, goes mostly to Por- 
tugal, the Mediterranean, Ifmburg, and Africa. The hides, 
between. 80, 000 and 100,000 pieces, are sent to Portugal. Am* 
sterdahi, Antwerp, the Mediterranean, and the United States' 
of North America. Rice^ about 100,000 arobas, is only ex- 
ported to Portugal. Coffee, amounting to 20,000 arobas, is 
mostly sent to Hamburg. Bahia carries on an active com- 
merce With the of Rio Grande do Sul, and with 

Monte Vid^ and Buenos A^res: it receives from these 
places chiefly jerked bepf, which is the ooromon laod of the 
slaves, and senda in return sugar, cofiee, tobacco^ and cacao. 
Tobacco is also si^t ilo Rio Janeiro. The exports are said, 
to amount in value to 2, (^0,000f. , ' 

The imports'amount nearly to the same sum. Those byoughi 


earthenware, iron' ahd steel, wrought and unwmught, hard- 
ware andoutlery, tin, hats, ropcS| arms and amtnunition, but: 
teraiid.ek^se, porter, soap andoandtes. Many cargoes of cod 
aie sentJ^Bdua f^m i^ fisheries fo Nbrth Ame- 
rica,- ^ ond ltor(h!?tux f«)moiii^ 

Wite B(^tU^a^!Mlgia2n arejprougbt 'Wti glaaiwaie, 
lineh, genovai and paper .from uerntanVi gloas^jiiuen, iron 
and hfaal utebsih ; nrem Russia giM Sw>4%,irpn]bbd copper 
utensils, 8ait-clotl4 cordi;,, r^l^, ; Nd) Portugal; 

wine, brandy, fruits, and . Buropan manufactures ; 
from the United StaM; Wbeqt, fl^r, bhfonttsi leather, boards, 
pitch, potasties. and idme artims^of i^gh .fornitui;p; and 
coarse cotton-doth>" Ftbin the paWb Yorq^ Islqnds a|lp im- 
ported sulphur, gum-arabii^ and saltf , . ..t' 

The number of vesselaanhuailyjentsi)!^ tho harbour of 
Bahia with cargoes, aittountedt .i& ^hout BRy, 

but now they exceed tWo^bnhdrjad, and 'proMldy , two hun- 
dred and fifty. Many Vessels hound tP < Indies 


resort to this place to get Water and fri^h provisions.^ 

The bay was disQovered in U03 by GhrWtQ.Yam Jacques^ 
and. received from him the name of .Bahia do Todoaos 
Santos. The town was built tn^ 1549 by,Tlmm5 do Souza. 
It was taken by the Dutch in J,a24, but in. the following year 
was retaken by the Portuguese* In 163.8, the jpbtch, under 
tho command 'of Prince Maurice of Naisau,. laid siege to it, 
but were not able to take it. ' When the independence of 
Brazil was declared in 1622, the Portuguese generalMadeira 
refused to surrender Bahia, and it was taken by tho 
Brazilian troops, after a long siege, on ^ the 2nd of J uly 
1823. Since that time the peace has frequently beon dis 
turbed by insurrections dmong the slaves, which nave led to 
much bloodshed and even to civil woi,*. 

(Lindley's Narrative of a Vpyage to Brazil; Hendcr. 
son’s Hietory Brazil { Spix and Martius, RtUe in Bra 
zilien.) . . 

SALV ADCl'RA, a gonus of plants which has been placed 
in different families, but usually iuGUenonodeae.- Enclliohcr 
attaches it to Plurnbaginem, but under tno nemo of Salvu 
doracem. The species are few m number, and found only in 
warm and dry parts of the world, as in India, Persia, 
Arabia, and on the coasts of the Mediterranean, whence they 
extend along the north of Africa, from the Nile to Seno 
I gambia. Tlie genus is characterised by baying a smalVfQur > 
leaved calyx ; corol uuited into a single piece, quadripartite, 
membranaceous; stamens four, perigynou^ connecting the 
lobes of the corol ; anthers aubglobuiar, two-oellefl, opening 
inwards and vertically ; ovary free, one-qelled ; ovule .single, 
erect from the base, anatroppus ; stigma sessije, undivided; 
berry single-seeded, seed erect; cotyledons fleshy; plouo 
convex peltate, including the infrrior radicle ; the shrubs are 
smooth, and have a hoary and glaueous.appoarancc. T|io 
stem is jointed, the leaves Opposite, stalked, very entire, lea- 
thery, obscurely veined; flowers minute, loosely panicled. Tho 
small branches of S. indica, being cut and thep bruised, uro 
used' by the natives of India for cloning the teeth. The 
leaves of this species, being, purgative, are called ra-^u/ia. 
The bark of S. persica is aend, and Wises blisters ; a decoc- 
tion is considered tonic, .and the berriesare said to be edible. 

SALVADORA'CEiBr a natura) order of mhnopetalous 
Exogens, comprising only one genus, Salvadors. It is 
characterised by possessing a superior ovary, regular flowers, 
single cai^pel, single style wiikk simple sl^a, and a onc- 
celLed fruit with a single see£ position of the genus 
Salvadors has always dbubtrol: by oub autkor it has 
been referred to ChenOPodiacem, although it naaamono- 
pelalous corolla; by other* .ft. is referred ^HjTSittucow, 
from which it differs idi the of its st^etta and the 

structure of the ovai^ R is. most hbaiiy allied 

to Plumbaginacese andrlawitgiwlieemi with the former it 
agrees in , habit, and witk ip. numb*r of the 

parts of the 'flower, it* 'memkj^ouB .corolla, and zimple 
style. They are.Judirt^iyiid African plants, with 
eatable fruit, 

SAtVAGB:' ■ ' 

SALVA^ORi^'tSjiMcMwARM ' , V 


, 8ALv /IRosa, SAiigaTQAjV, ’ . 

SA/LVl A< healthy), .a (mhu* of. 

plahm wimgmg Ipine natural order X*Lmiuoe8e oJuUbuita. 
It hS^m'totkkl^nopetalou'sdtvisim^ Exogenous plants, 
ahd m by its 2-lipped tabulat or cdmpahuloto calyx ; 
bilamth bormla, with the upper lip usually arched ; 2 sta- 
'fnens vrilh halved anthers, having a flat dilated connective) 
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^liicb IS placed veriically isrith the^^^ther on the upper end. 
The species of this kno\yii both as orna- 

mental shrubs ^(l on amount' of theif usdi ip domestic eco- 
nomy. The best kti^vp Which, is used most fre- 
quently in (0^mliB, the garden 

sage; It is a niji^ ofwlous parts, of the snulh of Europe: 
It is ail^h, with etrW^l branches, hoary 

witli flown, lettS^ entlfie, sui|lbd; oblotig« nar- 
rowed at thS'^ase^of nearly simple ra- 
cemes ; . mahy-fidy^l^ed wnbm ; ca.mpaAulate, co- 
loured, mehibrairiimS‘Cttl3nc7^pyroSe times as 

long as t)le ^lyx, with a large briolhcttng tube ringed inside^ 
the lips eifec$, the.upbWr Up ikteitil lobes of 

the lower relfexea. This plan tTs much used ip cookery, 
and Is suppo^ ^b a^iSt the stolijtacK id digesting iht and 
luscious foods-' , Sage-tea is als6 edinmended as a stomachic 
and slight stimpTiiat.; l^lkspid tHai the Chinese prefer an 
infusion of'^ge-j&av^ fbjlhatof the^^^ tea, and that the 
I>ulnh onca^'ciirned oiii;a |itbfitahle traffic by carrying sage- 
leaves to Cfiiha, and longing back four times the weight of 
tea-leaves. ' ; - ■ ' V' 

Salvia ^on^rd,\ a|(^1e-b^aring sage: leaves crenate. 
hoary, articulated with veins, lanceolate; heait-shaped at 
the base; calyx Mbbed>' hluntish. It is a native of rough 
open hills in Crate add variouk parts of the Levant. It is 
remarkable fhr.bqbg liable to the attacks of an insect of the 
Cynips genUs, wwen' prCdnces upon their branches little 
protuberances srtiiQar to galU iipoU the oak. hut much 
larger. Thesn'inoYbid growths contain an acid aromatic 
juicc, and ofi this iocount are valued by the inhabitants of 
Crete us an article qf diet"'' " 

Salvia Bchr^ci^ cobsmon clary: leaves oblong heart- 
shaped, rugged/ VilTous. doubly crenate; bracteso coloured, 
ooncavc, longer than the calyx. This plant is a native of 
Italy, Syria, and Biihyuia, and is one of tho longest known 
of the exotic hei'bs found in British gardens. It is some- 
times used for making wihe, which has a taste resembling that 
of Krohtigtmc, and is remarkable for its narcotic qualities. 

S. sphndmts, Indicat/ormosa^ andyh%en« are all hand- 
some ornamental dowers, and as such are much cultivated. 
All the plants of this genus are raised without much diffi- 
culty, .and the most tender will live through tho winter 
against a wall^ and dower heautifully all summer. S, 
chamirdrycddes is a dwarf species, which is frequently found 
in gardens with dowers of ah intensely brilliant blue, 

S. fvratensiBr meadow clary, and S. verbenacea, wild 
English clary, are natives of (jlreat Britain. 

SALVIATI, IL, FRANCESCO ROSSI, so called from 
having been patronised and protected by the Cardinal Sal- 
via ti, was the son of bli<^hel Angiolo Rossi, and was born at 
Florence in the year 1510, He studied painting first undor 
Andrea del Surto, and a^erwards under Baccio Bandinelli, 
and was fellow-student .with Giotgio Yasari, between whom 
and himself there existed a strict intimacy. They studied 
together at Romo, and although tho superior genius of Sal- 
viaii prompted him to a higher class of design than that to 
wiiicli Vasari attained, the Tatter; with a remarkable freedom 
from Jealousy, always in his Writings cclebralod the emi- 
nence of his friend. Indeed lit his ' Le Vite di pid excel- 
lent i Fittorif’he spoaksof the work of his fellow-pupil and 
countryman in the Palazzo Grimaldi at Voiiico, representing 
tho history of Psyche, as the finest work in Venice. 'Whilst 
at Rome SalviaU painted the Annunciation and Christ ap- 
pearingto Sti Pefer in the Church of La Paco, and he embel- 
lished the vault of the, chapel of his patron the cardinal 
with a series, of ffescoos representing the life of St. John 
tho Baptist ; he painted for the Prince Farnese a sea of car- 
todiiiT for the tapestry of his^palace^ displ^ing the principal 
evenis of the history Of Afotander the Greats and, in con- 
junction with Vasari, he o|nat 90 nted^ ^ Caficellaria witli 
several ffesed works, » 

* From'^ltbhiO he went fd 'Vettleo, and flbm ibende to 
Mantua arid Florence, and in the latter diy'wos Ouiployod 
by the j^idnlfikO tb decorate ^e 

of Furius Cam.iltuii;." lib JId iio^ldng ir^m^h at Plorea^, 
but, upon the invita^^^^tWiSur^ de Lorraine^ visited 
France, where hO^^]pmtttea^ w Frabcis L some part of. the 
elidleau of Fentatneblean. Ih Paris bo executed tr fino 
for the ohurch'of tha Cokstine^ tepimniinR tbeTalUtijf 
doWn from the Gross ; but not foeUrig ^tisfied vifith his 
situation in the doYninions of Francis^ he rWtikneC:)o RbmO^^^ 
where he died, in the year 1563. ' A 


! Ibo violence and turbuienco of Salviali’s disposition caused 
him to bo frequently embroiled in quarrels, and his onviohs 
and illiberal disposition towards the merits of his brother 
: artists provoked from tpein a comparison of his woVks with 
:4hp$^ of btherS, as uncalled for as unjust Though received 

France hy Primatiedo, the supeiintendetit of tho works 
;at Fontaiueoleaii^wiih disUngnished respect and much per- 
sontl kindness, he acted towards that porson with ingraii- 
tude ; and when he returned to Rome, he foil into virulent 
disputes With Dauiello di Volferfa, Pieiro Logorio, and 
others ; and carried his violence to such excess that it is 
said to have brought on a fever, $bich proved fatal to 
him. 

In invention Salviati was rich and fertile; in oompdsition, 
original and copious ; and though his colouring is not so 
highly esteemed as bis^ltrict correcUtess of dosigU, his car- 
nations aro delicate pud tender, showed groat skill in 
the management of his draperies, which aro broad and 
simple, and yet do not conceal the beauty of his forms, whiNt 
in the representation of architectural accessories he pos- 
sessed a magnificent conceptiqp' and a masterly style oi 
handling, and was scrupulously exact in tho delinuotiotv of' 
the anlient Roman costume. His pencil appears to ^losscss 
more the spirit of Bandinelli than of Del Sarto, with the ex- 
ception of the Descent from the Cross, in the Celcstincs in 
Paris, which strongly partakes of Ihe^ stylo of the latter 
artist. (Pilkington B and Bryan's Di^tionarieB'S 

SALV1N1A'CE:E, a small natural order of Acrogenous 
or Howcrless plants. They possess rooting and float nig 
stems; leaves sessile, entire, somowhatk oyate, imbricated; 
receptacles globose, on the same, individual of two forms, 
attached to the stem near the bfee of the leaves and the 
roots, closed, valveless, some filled with angular capsules 
confusedly enclosed, and by ’ some taken., for .anthers ; 
others one-celled, comprehending numerous ginaU-staked 
niany-sporcd bags inserted on a central column or on a 
tuliercle of the base. This order comprises only two genera, 
Salvinia and Azolla. They aro related in structure both to 
the Ferns and Mosses, and their nearest affinities are with 
'Marsileacem and Poly pod iacese; from tlie latter •ho^vc^ur 
they difl'er in having their conceptaclea of two kinds, and 
from tho latter by their being indehisceiU. Azolla is a 
New Holland plant; Salvinia is common in the south of 
Europe. 

SALZBURG, formerly the duchy of Salzburg, is now 
the circle of Salzburg, or of Salzach, in Upper Austria. It is 
bounded on the north and north-cast by the circle of the 
Inn, on the oast by the circles of the Hausriick and Trauii, 
on the south-east by Styria (Steyormark), on tlio south by 
Illyria, and on tho west by Tyrol arfflrl^avaria. The area is 
not above 2800 square miles, since fhc cession of part of 
the country to Bavaria, and tho population is about 145,000. 
It is an Alpine country, like Switzcrlatvd and North Tyrol, 
and it is covered hy the Noric Alps, which on its southern 
frontier branch out from the Rhmtian Alps. It may be 
consUlercdus consisting of one great valley, the valley of tlic 
Salza, from its source to the point where it leaves the raoun- 
lains, and of numerous lateral valleys, which. open into it, 
most of which are traversed by rapid torrents. * The prin- 
cipal valley, one of tlic most lovely/ savs Ifassel, * that bus 
been formed by nature, ond adorned by the industry aiitl 
magnificence of man, begins in the western corner of the 
country, runs first to the east, then to the north, t^nd, espe- 
cially on the right side, along the southern frontier, is en- 
closed by lofty mountains, the continuation of the central 
Alpine chain, which passing through Tyrol, to the eastern 
frontier of Salzburg, foi^ms an almost uninterrupted chain 
of glaciers, here called Kees, presenting all tlie varieties of 
Swiss scenery, defiles, avalanches, csscaftes, lakOs, &c.’ Some 
of these mountains are 'covered with eternal snoW. The cliain 
of calcfiraous rocks which accompanies the central Alps to the 
north forms the frontier on the other aides, and its highest 
points are 8382 feet above the level of the sea. The country 
IS open to the north only where the Salza issues from the 
mountains, and forms a fruitful pfoin, which however is^ 
marshy in some ports. The pnnemat riverft aro the Salza, 
the Saale, the Ens, and 'the Mur. The lakes aro numerous ; 
that eaUed the Zellcrsee is ten( milhs long and above two broad. 
,Of the many mineral waters, the hot springs of Gastein aro, 
the mosfC^lebrated. The cmscflide of the Krimonlir Ache , 
fwhich kl the name of mountam-torrents in the language of 
;thecoantiry) ia the most striking in Austria; the torrent falls 
jn five breaks from the height of above two thousand feet,, 
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forming at last a magnificont arch. There are other very berg on the left and the . Capucinerberg on the right, 
fine cascades. The diraatc is much njore severe than we leaving jn many places only a narrow space on the banks, 
should expect in a country sttuathd hctwcen 46® 60^ and on which the city is built. The streets are narrow and 
48® N. lat. Even in the neighbourhood of Salaburg the oropkedy and the squares small, but regular. The houses 
hills, which are much lower than those of the south, are are buiU .of red marble from the neighbouring quarries, 
covered with snow by the, end of September, though it does with flat' ioc^s. .The magnidcence of the archbishops 
not lie permanently UU Noveml^. In sout^ the adon|o4 *^® 'Wty , with so many splendid buildings, chielly 
winter lasts, adth litflo intermissiori, friim the beginn^ or in. the Italian style, ihat nalaburg was called Little 
November till April, and storms and frosts do not cease till I^me. It surrounded with waits and bastions, and has 
the end of June. Tlic heat in the summer is very great in eight gates, one of which, called the new gate, is a pas- 
the valleys, and vegetation is rapidly brought forward, sage cut through the Monclisberg, 300 feet long, 30 foot 
Most of the valleys are very fruitlal, and produce corn, flax, high* .tmd 24 broad. Salsbofg, is still the see of an arch- 
and fruit, which thrives even 6t t^ foot of the mountains, bishop and ellkpter. The university, founded in 1620, was 
The middle mountain-region ispovered with fore^'and the abolished in 1800, and a lyceum or academy established in 
upper with One Alpine pastures,’ w^ch afford subsistence to its stcit.d, .which has a library of 30,000 volumes, a botanical 
numerous herds of .ci^tlq, and to a breed of remarkably ^rdeni and 3 geological museum; ' The monastery of St. 
strong and large horscSi,^ Wild animals become more and Peter has a' library of 40,0(10 volumes. The city has a 
more scarce, but there arc still chamois goats, marmots, theatre, four hospitals^ a lunatio asylum, and- many other 
bustards, and heath-cocks. The corn produced is in general charitable and useful public institutions. The cathedral 
of excellent quality, bOtijaot sufficient for the home con- was built in the seventeenth centufy (1614-1068) by San- 
sumption. Tne products of the mineral kingdom are gold, tino Solari of Como, in the Roman style, with a fai;a(lc of 
silver, copper, iron, lead, cobalt, arsenic, rock crystal, white marble. It is adorned wUh .mair^ statues of white 
marble, saltpotre, salt, sulphur, asbestos, and serpentines marble, and good paintings by Sandrart,Renisi, and others 
The once celebrated mines of gold and silver now yield St. Peter's church contains the tombs of Haydn and St. Rii- 
litlle; those of copper, iron, lead, and arsenic are very pro- pert. The fine church of the antient university was built in 
ductivc, and the salt-works and marble-quarries are very 1696-1707, in a mixed GreOk and Roman stylo. St. 
important. There afe properly speaking no manufactures ; Margaret's, a liaildsome edifice, was built in 148 j. The 
the country people make their own clotliing. The inhabi- church of tUo Eenedictino nuns has some beautiful painted- 
tauls aro a robust race^ they arc characterised by supersli- glass windows executed in 1480. The palace called the 
tious prejudices, but also by natural good sense, honesty, and Winter Resijlcnce is a very extensive building ornamented 
industry, and are much .^ttached to their antient festivals with columns, bi t destitute of symmetry : it is now used for 
and sports. public offices. Tho square in front of it is adorned with 

Salzburg ^was formerly governed by archbishops, who the finest fountain in Germany, 46 feet high, made en- 
posse^sed very groat privileges. In 1802 it ivas secularised, tirely of white marble. On the opposite side of the square 
and, together with Berchtesgaden.Eichstadt, and the greater is a magnificent palace called the Neubaii. The town- 
part of Passku, assigned to Ferdinand, grand-duke of Tus- house and^the palace of Count Kerenburg are also splendid 
cany, as an indemnity for that country, which was taken buildings. Tho stables fur 130 horses are accounted tho 
from him by the treaty of Luneville, m 1801, and erected handsomest in Europe. A sti'eam called the Alberbach 
into the kingdom of Etruria. Ferdinand was an elector of flows through Ihoin ; iho racks are of white marble. Two fine 
the German empire. By the treaty of Presburg, in 1805, riding-schools, one for the summer, and one’ for the winter, 
Salzburg was allotted to Austria, and Eichstadt and Pas- are attached to the stables. There are many olbor build- 
sau to Baviu’ia. Ferdinand, in exchange, received the ings, for instance some of the 26 ebnrehes, that deservo 
principality of Wurzburg, which had been secularised and notice. In 1818 Salzburg was visited by a dreadful con- 
given to Bavaria in 1802. By the treaty of, Vienna, 1809, flagration, which destroyed the beautiful church of the 
Austria ceded Salzburg to Napoleon, who gave it to Bavaria Holy Trinity, tho two palaces of Count Ledron, the lunatic 
in 1810. Afn'r"' the peace of Paris, in 1814, Salzburg >ras asylum, the splendid palace of Mirabell, which w'ns the sum- 
restored to Austria* and Wurzburg to Bavaria, and Ferdi- mer residence of the archbishops, and the church of Si. 
nand vras reinstated in his Italian dominions. The religion Sebastian, with the tomb of Paracelsus, and many otiicr 
of the majority is tli|||(floman Catholic ; formerly the Pro- public buildings, with 100 houses. The damage wasesti- 
eslants were numer^bs, but Count Firmian, prince arch- mated at above five millions of florins. ThepaJaccofMiva- 
bUhopof Salzburg (who presided over the diocese from 1729 bell and the church of St. Sebaadan have been rebuilt, 
to 1733), oppressed and persecuted them in so cruel a man- Salzburg is rich in Roman antiquities. One of the most 
ner, that above 30,060 emigrated to other countries in Ger- remark^le is a Rouuin bath, now in t)ie court-yard of St. 
many, espeemfiy Prussia, to England, , Holland, Russia, John’s Hospital. A very fine mosaic pavement has been 
Sweden, and North America, where their industry and skill removed to Vienna, and tlie important collection of anti- 
proved liigl^y beneficial. quities, unrivalled in Germany, made by Mr. Rosenberger 

In antient times we find Salzburg inhabited by the Celts, on his estate near Salzburg, is now at Mnnichw Tho for- 
who, as dwellers on the Tauern (wliich is the name they tress of Hohensalza, commanding the town^ from which 
still give in theiy language to the mountains), were called there is a most interesting pro8i^ct,i8 now lii^cd sis a prison, 
by the Romtins Taurisei. Under (he Romans Salzburg There are in the town one military and th^ eivU hospitals, 
belons^d to the province of Noricum, and Juvavia was an hospital for incurable patients^ .%eVeral schools, and many 
built by Hadrian on the place where Salzburg now stands, other useful and charitable institutions^ The inhabitants. 
The decline of the Roman i^wer led to the ruin qf Ju- about 1 3,000, manufacture calicos, leather, and hardware, 
vavia, which was 'jilundered and destroyed by the German and derive considerable benefit froifi two well attended 
tribes. The country was nearly a desert when the pious fairs, and from an importan} , Uansit trade beiinrieen the 
Scotchman, Hrodbert (Ruptecht qr Rupert), arrived there eastern Austrian .provtnceii^ani Bayariai; and, between the 
towards' the end of ihe^evenlli ^ntury, under the reign latter and Italy. The ehvWonft efv!Saleburg ire in many 
of Thebdo 11 ., pf the family of the Agilolsfingevs. He respects highly interesting ) Jhe pmspeots from some points 
built a chapel onAati island in the Waller lake, and are most extehsive, emb^mpga j^^t Varioty of grand and 
pref^hed the doctrines of Christianity to the ignorant picturesque scenery^ ' • 

inbabitants, who. were gradually attracted in considerable (Jenny, HandlucA/ur Xeiitmie tn dem Oeslerreichia- 
numbers,. Theodo had a monastery and church built for chen Kaisersiaai^ f National Enculo^ 

bin8f Vhich ws»,dedi^^^ to St. Peter, and was richly en- pddie; 

dowed.^ Ai^Oi the seventh successor of Rupert, was raised naredie; Ccnv^SiHioni 8th edition; Masselin, 

*in ;9.8» by Pope Leo III., td thb archiepiscopal dignity by Diclwnnaire.de OeoffrapHie.) 

the consent of the eifiperor Chane&aguo. SALZWJST^l^d^^^the. chief town of a circle of the same 

SALZBURG, the capital of the province, is situated in name, ig iW^jrofyevhment of Magdebuiq; and province of 
47** 13^ N..Iaf. arid 13® B. long., on the banks of the Saxony, in which is 470 square, tmies in extent, 
Salza, over which there is a bridge 370 feet loqg ,and 40 and con(«d|[8'i^^ inhabitaots. *f\\e town is situated on 
wide. The situation is one of the most picturesque in Ger-*' tjm ijiverr, iti< confluence with the Demme, after 

many. The city is surrounded with an amphitSeatre.^f Whicttjii|ictkmit beeomes nkvigable. It is surrounded with 
lofty Alps, which form a noble background to the vie\^r wallt and moats, and has six . gates. It is divided by the' 
The river runs between two isolated tnountauis, theUdnehl^ into the old and the niew town* and baa two suburbia 
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Bockhorn ami Perwcz. There are aix churches, most of 
them venerable for Ihcir antiquity, two hospitals, a g}'mna- 
sium, a poorhouso, and numerous public offices. Tho popu- 
lation amounts to 7235. The principal manufactures are of 
woollens, linen, cotton, gloves, shoes, tobacco-pipes, and 
needles. Thore are Likewise tanneries,, breweries, and dis- 
tilleries. The iuhabitants carry on a obo^dereble trade in 
cattle, corn; and heps, and export larj^ quantities of their 
own manufactures, especially wboilen otothtand linen. The 
wholu surrounding country is'supjdied with shoes from this 
town* ■ ^ , 

SAMADE'RA, a genusof plants of thon;^ral family of 
SimarubacoiD, which Was named by Goirtner, though the 
origin of the name is unknown. The ^nus, though con- 
taining but lew species, includes Yittmanuia ofVahl and 
Niota of Lamarck. The genus is cbaraojtcrised by having 
bisexual llo wet's. Calyx 4-5 partite. Petals .4-5, much 
longer than the calyx. Stamens 8-10. Ovaries 5*sooded, 
on a short stalk-Uke gynopbove. Styles as many. Fruit of 
one or more carpels, usually drupaceous. The genus is com- 
posed of trees or shrubs, with simple alternate and rcticu- 
lalelv-veined leaves. Peduncles are a^^illury or terminal, 
pendulous wlieh in friti^ and divided at the apex into a 5- to 
13-Ho\vercd umbel. S. tetrapotkla is a shrub, ten feet in 
height, a native of Madagascar. S. lucida (Niot'd lucida) is 
another shrub, figured by Dr. Watlich, PI* As* i?ar., t. 16S, 
tVoin Amherst, on tho coast of Martaban. S. iudica (pen- 
tapetala of authorfl> is a large tree, a native of Soulhcru 
India, especially on the Malabar coast, of which the fruit 
and bark are intensely bitter, like that of tho other plants of 
flic Quassia fainily. 

S.\MANIANS, a Persian dynasty under the khalifs. of 
which the (bunder, Ismael, was tho first who had the title of 
Padishah (king). 'As ilio Moha'niinedan possessions increased 
ill extent, the govornors of the provinces gradually usurped 
a more extended and less dependent power, sometimes re- 
fusing to their spiritual and temporal superior the nominal 
allegiance which at others they were content to pay. Amru 
Laith, a governor of this class, ruled Khorasan, Pars, and 
Irak, and his extopt of dominion raised the jealousy of the 
khulif Motadliedh, who stirred up against him Ismael Sa- 
maui, a chief who hod been for some time rising into a 
])ow(!r, of which the first foundation had been laid by his 
grandfathor Sainan. Ismael passed tho Oxus into tho states 
of his rival, and prepared to dispute his possessions by arms ; 
but the contest Avas dcoided. in a moro unusual manner. 
The horse of Amru took tho bit in his teeth and carried 
his rider into the camp of the enemy. His soldiers, left 
without a commander, fled, and thus a large portimi of 
Persia was added to the dominions of tho fortunate con- 
queror. It is said that Ismael sent an officer to console and 
oonifort his prisoner, a kindnOss which Amru returned by 
sending to his captor a list of the places where ho had 
stored his treasures. Ismael however refused even to look 
at this ; treating tho ofibr as an attempt to throw upon him 
tho guilt incurred in tho unjust accumulation of these 
treasures. The uUilliafe cause of their discovery, say the 
historians of this dynasty, Was as singular os any part of this 
extraordinary correspondehoe. 'The ruby necklace of one 
of the wives of Ismael was carried off by a bird of prey, who 
took it for a piece of flesh. Pursued by soldiers with shouts 
and clashing of arms, he dro]^ed the splendid , booty into a 
well, and ia this well were found, after a diligent search, the 
treasure in questiofi. Ismael yras recognised as king by 
Motadhedh in 287 of the Hejira CA.t>. 900), and reigned seven 
yeais. His descendants who' held^tbis kingdom from (biher 
to son, G.\cept in the last two ihstanocMii in which it passed 
from one brother to aaothef^were^ Ahhted, Nasser, Neab, 
Abdaltnelek, Maiisbr I., NtSkh Tl^J^anaor II., and Abdal- 
melek II. The dynasty was superseded by Mabmoud of 
Ghizni,who incorporated tlmtf doinixlioiis ivith his own ein- 
pii'o, afler they had held the of Pismbi for more 

than 100 years. ' ' ' V 

SAMAR. rpHitimNES, p. Ofi.] * - ' 

SAMARANG. [jAtA,p.98.5 ' 

SAMARCAND is a ,tawn in Asia, ih the kbanat of Bok- 
Imra, and situated near ' 4 ^ N* lat. and 66® 40' % Ibiig. It 
is built not far from the ‘banks of tbe* river ^Zbr-arehat], 
nearly in the centre of the fisrtiie Valley which ^ends qt) 
hot h sides of the river apd ia called l$dgd. Tim oount^ 
about tho town is traversed by a j^eat iramber'of eanam 
which arc used for tho irrigation of tlie fields. The town iS 
mentioned in tho history of Alexander the Glreat, ubdot 


tho name of Maracanda, the capital of tho Persian province 
of Margiana, and seems lo have been a flourishing town. 
(Arrian, Anab,^ iv. 3.) In Iho times of the caliphs it ac- 
quired some fame as a seat of learning, but it attained its 
greatest glory in the fourteenth century, as the usual resi- 
dence of the conqueror Timur, Ulugh- Begh, the 

shoilssor of tho great warrior, being of a different disposi- 
tion, raised the fame ofr the town (in tbe filicenth century) 
as a seat of learning, by his love of science, especially of 
astronomy. He, ordered those astrpiiomical tables to bo 
made which go under bjyjt name. A4 that period it was a * 
large and splendid towu.' j.But tho 'family of Tiiiiiu* was 
driven fiigui the throne'^nd country by an ^irruption of the 
Uzbeks'* towards tho end of the fiimeiith contury, and as 
their chief removed the royal residpneo to the tow'o of Bok- 
hara, Samarcand began to decline; We have no account 
of the present state of tho tovAv frt>m an eye-witness. 
Meyendorff states that it still contains 50,090 inhabitants, 
that the mesids (lower schools) and medresses (high schools 
or colleges) arc numerous, and b'i!liilt of white mtu’ble, which 
is got from quarries in the neighbourhood ; and that the 
fronts are of varnished.bricks,as in Bpkhara. The tomb of 
Timur still exists : it is made of jfil»per. There are no 
traces of tho observatory of Ulugh-Begli. .iBuincs hays 
that tho population ia not more than/8t)00, or at must 
10,000, and that gardens and fields diciipy tl)o«i(es where 
mosques and streets formerly stood. Yet tlpno arc still 
some buildings which attest its funner splendour. Three 
of tho colleges are perfect, and one of lliese, which formed 
the observatory of ulugh-Begb, is very handsome; another 
college, Shoredah, is also of beahtifui architecture. The 
tomb of Timur remains, and is under a lofty dome, the 
walls of which are beautifully ornamented with agate. 
Bolli travellers were prevented from going to Samarcand by 
the jealous policy of the government of Bokhara. There 
were formerly manufactures of silk-paper ih this town, and 
ii has been supposed that this article was first ihado there, 
but probably tho invention passed from China to Samur- 
cand. 

(Meyendorffs Voyage (TOrenbourg d 'Bouhhara; 
Burnes's Travels into Bokharut ^c*) 

SAMARIA. [PALKSTINK.] 

SAMARITAN CHARACTERS, aro the old Hebrew 
charactei's, which were disused by the Jeyi;8 during the Baby- 
lonish captivity, but retained by the Samaritans, from which 
circumstance, and especially from their being used in the 
extant copies of the Samaritan Peiftatepch, they have 
obtained their present name. They are nearly the same as 
the Fhojiiician characters. [ALPH.KBfccr p. 382 ; vHeurkw.] 

SAMARITANS. After Shalrnanczer, king of Assyria, 
had taken Samaria and carried tho ten tribes of Israel into 
captivity (731 U.C.), he re-pcoplcd thq^mty of Samaria and 
the surrounding district, wliich formeu the.^eiUral part of 
Palestine [Palestine], from Babylon, Culh, Ava, Hamath, 
and Sepliarvaim; and these people, joined with .the rem- 
nant of the Israelites, were from this period called Samari- 
tans, and sometimes Cuthites. Being plagued with lions 
as a nunislirnent for- their idolatry, immediately aflor their 
establishment in tho land, they a.skcd aid of tho king of 
Assyria, who sent them one of4he captive priests of Israel 
to instruct them in the worship of Jehovah. The result 
w^as that they served Jchoval^ without renouncing tlic wor- 
ship^ their own gods. (2 Kings, xfii. 24-41.) When 
the Jews, returned from the Babylonish captivity, began to 
rebuild tho temple at Jerusalepi, tbe Samaritatia requested 
that they might share ^ the work, pleading that they had 
worshipped the God of tho Jews Jvlff since their settlement 
in tho land. Upon tho refusal of this request, they did all 
they could to hinder the work, and at last succeeded in 
causing it to be discontinued till the second year of Darius 
: Hystaspes, b . c . 520 {Ezra^ iv.y, and they afterwards ofTored 
similar opposition to the rebuilding of tho walls of Jerusa- 
lem by Ncbemiab. {Nehem^iw) From this cause chiefly 
sprung the inveterate enmity which evfer after cxisled be- 
tween the Jews and tbe^^in'amans. In the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, according tor Josephus, Manasseh. a brother 
of the high-priest Jaddua, having been expelled from Jeru- 
salem for marrying the daughter of'Siuiballat, a Samaritan 
and goveTYior of Samaria, fled to his father-in-law, vrho'pb- 
Uj^nad Ajexandev*$ permission to build a temple to Jehovah 
■off Mount. Garizim* and appointed Manasseh its priesL 
(Joseph,, Antiq.y %\* 8.) Fridoaux and Jahn think that 
Josepqus. has made a confusion between paritis Nothus 
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and Darius Codomannus, and thus placed Satiballai in the 
reign of the latter; whereas ho actually lived in the reign 
of the former, ami wa^ the oppunapt of Nehemiah^ by 
whom he is mentioned t^Jiaving ' a Bon iii«Iaii^, who was a 
of the high'prie^'Jo^^; and was expelled frbhi Jeru- 
salem on account of hii j^ii^mge wHliSanboJjJa|^d^^^ 
iNehem,t xiii. 119; 

Jahn’s ii. 1, J). 97^9;* Windr’s^'^ 

Hsches art. ? Neheunas/V Tlia buildt|ag of 

the tempiu on Gerisim seems to have^ptfl a final stbp jlo 
tho remains of idolatry amonu the Safnaritans» but it 
widened the breach between t^HTand the Jews^ and f^om 
this period Samaria became an asjdtfm^for oflfen dw against 
iliO Jewish laws. The Samaritans readily sulWitted to 
Alexonder, and aided him in tim siege of Tyre with seven 
tlmusand men. when'Alexaxider marched into Palestine 
(b.c. 332), the inhab>taitta of Siehemi one of the chief cities 
of Samaria, requested exemption from tribute in theSab- 
baticid year, asserting that Jhey were of Hebrew extraction ; 
but when, imanstrer to ^e question ' whether tliey were 
Jews/ they remted that they were not, Alexander promised 
to consider or their request after his return from Egypt. 
Thither hO took^with^im the Samaritans who had joined 
him befbreTyre, and^ve them lands in Uio Thebais. The 
next yearb while Al^ander was in Egypt, some Samaritans 
put to death^ndtomachus, the Macedonian governor of 
Samaria. The otheF Samaritans gave up the culprits to 
Alexander^ who, not content with punishing them, drove 
but the inhabitants of Batnaria, and planted in it a Mace- 
doniaiVv.coh>ny» Froin this period Shochem, or Sichem, was 
the metropolis Of the Samaritans. During the persecution 
of Antioohus Epiphanes, tho Samaritans disclaimed all 
kindred with the JewS^rand dedicated their temple on Ge- 
riz im -to Jupiter Hellenius (167 b.c\). John Hyreanus made 
war upon tb^, conquered Sichem, and destroyed the temple 
on'Gepizim, ader it had stood about two hundred years 
, (about 129 B.cO; but tho Samaritans still continued their 
worship on that mountain. (Jo/m, iv. 20.) Samarja formed 
a* province of the kingdom of the Great, who rebuilt 
the city ot' Samaria, and gave it the name of Sebaste. After 
Hcroda death, it was subject to Arcbolaus, and was after- 
wards vHtited^o the Roman province of Syria. Samaritans 
arc still found j*n their old country, especially at Nablous, 
near Sichem^ and .al|8o in Egypt; and they have at various 
times corrbs^ndbd^ith learned Europeans. 

Tho religion of the Samaritans, at least after the building 
of tho temple on Ge|||zim, differed but Utile from that of the 
Jews. They received however no part of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures exccprilrePeql«itetfph[PBNTATKUCH, SamaritaiSQ, but 
they expocied a Mmian, and it is remarkable that their 
notions of his office were more correct than those of the 
Jews. (JoAn, iv.; Horsley's Sermons, 24-26.) They have 
been, aoousedi 1^ Ohlbtian writers of Suddocean tenets. 
(Josephus^ AHf xi., xti. ; Pndeaux|s Connaciions ; Jahn’s 
BibHiche Arch4oL; 'Winer’s Biblisckes Realtvorterbuch ; 
^Catmbt’i Di&ionary; Kitto’s History of Palestine,) 
SAMBAWA. [ScMBAWA.] 

SAMBOR. one of the nineteen circles of Austrian Ga- 
licia, bus au' area of 2124 square miles, with 300,000 in- 
habitants, of whom above 16,000 are Jews. lt.is bounded 
on the north«w%st by the circle of Przoinysl. on tho north- 
east by liemberg an^LBrzez^, on the south-west by Stry, 
on the west by Sous)!? and oiVkbe south by the kingqam of 
Hungary. The southern half of the circle is mouiitamous, 
with large i^rosts ; the soil in many paru is stony. The 
netth^rn, hiQf is « plain and^ery j^ile. The Dniester and 
^.th'e Btry ateHhe two m apiis^pal nvOTi, both of which rise in 
the Carnathhih MbnafRis. The circle produces corn, pulsO, 
and tijOtW* : Iroii « found in the mountains, which sup- 
p^aofne«QE»elting%ouses. The salt-springs are of more 
linj^rtiince* The Steed of cattle it indifimrenh The manu- 
faetttfwaare ipconddetable ; there .eresome of linen. hempeti« 
cloth. ihi'do4 aqd brooden utensill. ^ 

S^Utft^^the batdtarof Jthe pltdle. is situated, iti 49^ 91/ 
N. lat. and/fi3^ 34^ and fertile 

'*plain on ihe hanM 46 BtUep south-west 

of Lemberg, it ii and with theauhuHN^ 

which are mut^ mtoii c^rOd^^ble thaB the, town itself, has ; 
9000 inbabtumte;^' 'There are here the oivB trthunaiJpr ilfe, 
circ'le, a criminal court, a district court fbf>:^ners.k 
siuin, a high sohooLand othop pnklia^i^iUtUtibnar 
mtants manufeotureaud hleoehliln^esp^^ 


There it a government ms^ine fer salt and tobacco; and 
in the etiViroftt there are extensive plantations of rlmharb. 
The toWnofDroliObieCr to which Schliqban.in 1633, gives 
only inhabitants 476 Ghristibna and ,263 A Jews). 
itOMid hy 7:140 Inhabitants; by 

Hdstti^^^i8l9i,v7WQ4' b^^ 11^300 ; and 

ilWi.qmeQt), tbe 

name of a genua of nxtmral order 

rotate, nreeolflfe. ses- 

sile siigmat; a mupidiidi ptdpy 'm-gdi^t 'h^ hardly 
crowned diy the rofefi&s al;iha' ctu^gqrWrHh^^hrim or (our 
seeds. Tlie sporjfni aretlow.demdiiOMair^ inbohiting Eu- 
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the leaflets are deep ^reOn and sinoci^it^duy with an odd 
one; the inflorescen^ u aipyfeeiOoihfK^ nf numerous 
cream-coloured fiowers,-wHh a lltehti^ nut feint and heavy 
smell; fruit a, globular purpliib^blackj^^ reddish 
stalks. This plant it a native of.Eupcg^jS.^^ of Africa, 
and the colder parts of Aaia.^ :It tt. vetyiQpm.feonln most 
parts of Great Britain, and it gepefroUy round , near human 
habitations. Considerable . medkunal value has at all times 
been popularly attributed to llus pjthnt» and U is. only ro- 
cently that it has fallen into oon^^oittvo. disUBe amongst 
medical practitioners. . The berjttM. . fioweri^ and leaves 
have been all Used in medioiiie^ and .ej^pectorant and dia- 
phoretic properties have been attdbuledio (hem^ In tho 
rural districts of England e wine it madu from the hemes, 
which is in great repute, and wbeq drupk hot, is an agree- 
able stimulant. The flowers are emuloyed for making a 
distilled water, which is frequoqtly usedas a' refrigerant, and 
on account of its agreeable odour is introduced into many ar- 
ticles of confectionery. The flicst year’s branches* when de- 
prived of their abundant pith, aiw in great demand amongst 
schoolboys for ^ making pop^guns, miniature muskets, &c. 
They have also been very generally employed .for making 
flutes and rustic pipes. The pitb*.oa aocount.of its solidiiy 
and great lightness, is used for making sfeaU figures and 
balls for electrical experiments. , The^ Uhdaveloped buds, 
when pickled, form ,a good subsfltutoJTor capers. In plant- 
ing, it is recommended as« good nurs^ for plantations near 
the sea-shore, but it does not bear ,fruit in ^uefe situations. 
In the county, of Kent, it if grown in orahards and gardens 
for the purpose of obtaining the fruit. The elder requires a 
good soil in a moist situation, and. for . the. production of its 
fruit in perfeotion, shoiuid bei exposed to light and air. 
It will grow readily from eutttiig»„anAtrqiichvon8. 
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violently purgative. ; v s 
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cast, in Syria from tho south'Cast, at Mecca from the cast, 
at lia|;rrla(l from iho west, at Basra from the north-west, anil 
at Suiat/rom the north. These wimls are exlrcinely hot, 
and a considerable quantity of fine sand is generally sus- 
pended ill tho air, which has been collected by the winds in 
rushing over the desert. They afiect the human body very 
powerfully, producing great feebleness, and sometimes even 
death. They usually consist or a quick succession of hot 
and cold pu^s of wind ; and tho dinerence of tho tempera- 
ture between these puffs, which is stated to amount to more 
than twenty degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, is pro- 
bably one of the reasons of their effect on animal bodies 
being so great. It is also thought that the hot puffs bring a 
pestilential air, as a putrid and sulphureous smell is per- 
ceived when they blow. Formerly it was asserted that the 
hurtful effects of the wind could be avoided by a person 
throwing himself on the ground with tho mouth downward; 
hut modern writers say that the Arabs disapprove of such 
a proceeding, and perhaps justly, if it is true that the hot 
air is heavier than the atmosphere. To diminish the effects 
of the wind, the Arabs cover their faces with the hefieht a 
handkerchief which they wear on their heads. 

SAMNITES, an antient nation or confederacy of nations 
m Central Italy, known in history for its bravery and long 
struggle against Romo. The Samnites occupied an exten- 
sive tract of country on both sides of the central ridge of the 
Apennines, ineduding the valleys of the Vulturnus, Tamar us, 
and Calor, towards the Tyrrhenian Sea, and those of tho 
Sarus, Tifernus, Trinius, and Frento, towards the Adriatic, 
ami correspoudiug to the present provinces of Sannio and 
Principato Ultra, and parts of Terra di Lavoro, and of 
Abruzzo Cilra, in the kingdom of Naples. The territory of 
the Samnites was bounded on the north by the Pcligni and 
Marrucini, and by the Adriatic, tor the Frentani, who ex- 
tended along the coast of that sea, formed part of the Sam- 
iiito confederation, and were also of Sabine origin. On 
the east tho Samnites were bounded by Apulia and Lu- 
can ia, on the south by tho Campanians, divided 

frv)in the latter by tho ridges of Tifata and Taburnus, 
and on the west by Latium Novum and tho country of the 
Marsi, The Samnites were originally a colony of the Sa- 
bi ni, which migrated in remote times, probably before the 
building of Rome, to the hanks of the Vulturnus and the 
Tamarus, and thence spread on one side as far as tho plains 
of Apulia, and on the other to those of Campania. They j 
were an agricultural and pastoral people, and as their | 
numbers increiibod beyond the means of subsistence, they 
followed tho custom of their Sabine ancestors, and scut 
forth colonics, which were the origin of the Lucanians* who 
gradually extended os far as the southern extremity of the i 
peninsula. Tho Samnites were divided into several nations I 
or tribes, known by the names of Pentri, Caudini, Caraceni, 
Ilirpini, and Frentani, the three first of which inhabited! 
the country designated hv the name of Sabin ium Proper, 
having the Frentani on the north, and tho Hirpini to the 
south-east. Their principal towns were : 1, Bovianum, the 
head town of the Pentri, now Boiano, at the foot of the 
lofty Mount Matese> near the sources of the Tifernus; it 
was, according to Livy (ix. 31), an opulent and important 
town ; part of tlic walls, formed of irregular polygonal stonos, ' 
still remains. 2, iEsernia, now Isernia, on the opposite or 
western side of the Mateso ridge. 3, Allifoo, now Alifi, 
south of iEternia, in the valley of the Vulturnus. 4, Ma- 
luentum, afterwards called Beneventum. [Beneyento.] 

5, Caudiura, long since destroved, stood near tho modern 
village of Arpaia, on tho road from Benevento to Naples. 

6, iEclaniim, in the country of the Hirpini ; its remains are 
at Mirabella, near Frigento, not far from the sulphureous 
lake of Ampsanctus in the group of mountains which rises 
between Basilicata, Apulia, and the two Principati. Virgil 
i/En„ vii. 563) gives a fine though poetically coloured de- 
scription of the phenomena of this lake, now called Mefiti 
by the natives, which throws up its fetid water in jets to the 
height of about four feet in some places, accompanied by a 
slight noise. 7, Telesia, now Telese, near the hanks of tho 
river Galore. 8, Aufldena, or Alftdena, the chief town of 
tho Caraceni, in the valley of the Sarus or Sangro, where a 
village still bears tho name of Alfidena. 9, Acudunnia, in 
the country of the Hirpini. on the site of the modern Lacc- 
dogna, on the borders of Apulia, lo, Taurasium, on the 
river Galore, where there are considerable remains* and 
several sepulchral inscriptions near the modern village of 
Taurasi. Pyrrhus was hero defeated by Curius pentatus. 
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11, Compsa, now Conza. in a strong posilion near one of llie 
sources ot the Auti.lus or Ofaiilo. 12, Siopiuum in the 
mountains east of Bovianum. 13, Ahellinum, now Avel- 
lino. 14, Larinum. in the country of the Frentani. near the 
site of the modern Larino. 15, Histoiiium, near tho site of 
tho present town of Vasto. 16. Anxanum, tho remains of 
which are on a hill near the town of Lanciano ; and farther 
north, 17, Ortona, which has retained its name, and was the 
chief fortified town of tho Frentani. The whole country of 
the Samnites was very populous, and full of towns or large 
villages, the names of many of which alone remain, without 
a trace of their site. 

The Samnites brought at various times as many as eighty 
thousand pmed men into the field. Their chief strength 
consisted in their infant *‘y. Their government appears to 
have been a kind of aristoiTacy, in which tho priests exer- 
cised a great influence. Livy (x. 38) portrays in a vi\iil 
manner the awful religious ceremonies with which they pre- 
pared for battle, and the fearful imprecations denounced 
against those who sliould turn their backs on tho enemy 
In another place (ix. 40) he describes the army of the Sani- 
nites as splendidly accoutred, with shields embossed with 
gold and silver, and shining white and party-coloured tunics; 
and (X. 46) ho speaks of tw'o millions of pounds weight of 
coined copper taken from them by the younger Papirius: all 
which shows that the Samnites were no lunger a rustic people, 
but were acquainted with the arts of luxury, which they liad 
probably acquired from their intercourse with their (irock 
neighbours of Tarentum and of the coast of Campania. 
But they never became efieminate and corrupt like the 
Campanians, and they retained to tho last their character 
for hardiness, perseverance, and devoledness lo their country. 
Each of the nations of Sarnnite race had its own independent 
government, its magistrates, and its comilia. Tho chief 
magistrate of each nation was styled Meddix Tulicus, an 
Oscan denomination, as the Samnites appear to have spoken 
a dialect of tho Oscan, and to have used Oscan characters. 
[Osci.] It was only in cases of urgent necessity, such as 
resistance to a common invader, that the various Sainnite 
states acted in concert, and then only for a lime. This 
looseness and uncertainty of the federal union of the Sam- 
nites, if such it may bo styled, was one main cause of the 
ulliniate triumph of Romo over them, as well as over tho 
Etruscans and other Italian nations, who were likewise di- 
vided into small independent states. 

Between the years 330 and 333 of Rome, the Samnites 
attacked the Etruscans, who had settled in the plains of t lie 
Osci or Opici about half a century before, and who liiitl 
founded or colonised Vulturnum, to which town the Sam- 
nites afterwards gave the name of Capua. (Livy, iv. 37.) 
According to Livy, the Etruscans, being weary of war. ad- 
mitted a Sainnite colony to sliure with them their hou.scs 
and fields; but on the occasion of a great festival, when tlic 
old inhabitants were overcome by sleep after banqueting, 
they were murdered by the Samnile colonists, who formcMl 
tho new state of Capua, or Campania Proper, which figured 
so much in the subsequent history of the wars of Rome. 
[Campania.] 

About 34U n.c., the first war broke out between tho 
Samnites and tho Romans. The Campanians of Capua, 
who were originally a mixture of Sarnnite colonists and 
Osci, were by this time an independent people, distinct 
froui^ tho Samnites proper of Samniuin, and they had 
become corrupt and efieminate, like their Etniscaii 
predecessors. The Sidicini, a small nation that iiihahitod 
the left bank of the Lins, being attacked by their Sarnnite 
neighbours from the mountains, requested the assistance of 
the Campanians. The latter came into the field, but were 
twice defeated by tho Samnites, who, descondiiig from 
Mount Tifata, overran the Campanus Agcr, and laid siege 
to Capua. The Campanians then sent ambassadors to the 
Roman senate to ask for aid against their forruidublo 
enemies, to which the senate objected, that there existed a 
previous foedus or alliance between tho Samnites and Rome. 
The Campanian ambassadors in depair made a solemn sur- 
render, in tho name of their countrymen, of their towns 
and fields, the altars of their godsi^and all they were pos- 
sessed o£ to the Roman people. Upon this the senate 
sent messengers to the Samnites to request them to abstain 
from molesting the Campanians, who were now subjects of 
Rome. The supreme council of the Samnites resolutely re- 
fused compliance, and some of their magistrates came out 
of the curia or council*hall, and in presence of the Roman 
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messengers ordered the prefects of the cohorts to proceed 
without delay to devastate the Campanian territory. Upon 
hearing this, the senate sent the feciales to declare war 
against the Samnites. Two armies were ordered out, one, 
under the consul M. Valerius Corvus, into Campania, and 
the other, under A. Cornelius Cossus, into Samnium. Va- 
lerias, after an obstinate fight, routed, the Samnites, who 
abandoned their camp in the night. Tho Romans acknow- 
ledged that they never before met such stubborn enemies. 
The other consul having entered the confines of Samnium 
by the valley of Saticula, at tho foot of Mount Tifata, found 
himself surmunded by the Samnites, who were posted on 
the heights. A legionary tribune named Decius Mus, by 
his intrepidity and quickness in marching up to a height 
yet unoccupied by the enemy, was the means of extricating 
the Roman army, which attacked and defeated the Samnites. 
A third battle took place near Suessola, in the plain of 
Campania, in which the Samnites wore again defeated. 
The two consuls re-entered Rome in triumph. In the fol- 
lowing year a formidable mutiny, which broke out in the 
Roman army, and which was with ditiicuUy quelled by the 
dictator Valerius Corvu^ prevented any active operations in 
the field. In the subsequent year, the consul L. Acmilius 
Mamortinus, entered tho country of the Samnites, who 
sued for peace, and obtained it. *This was followed by a war 
between tho Samnites on one side, and the Sidicini, Latini, 
and Campanians on the other, which led to the final war be- 
tween the Latins themselves and tho Romans, and the total 
subjection of tho former. [Latini.] In this last war tho 
Samnites appeared as auxiliaries of Rome. 

In the year 323 b.c. a new war broke out with the Sam- 
iiites, on the occasion of the Romans besieging the Greek 
town of PalsDopolis, which was garrisoned by a party of 
Samnites, hut which the Romans took by a secret un- 
derstanding with tho inhabitants. The Samnites were 
joined by the Lucanians. L. Papirius Cursor being ap- 
pointed aictator to carry on the war, his master of the horse, 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, attacked the Samnites in his 
absence and against his orders, and defeated them, but for 
this breach of discipline he was condemned to death by tho 
dictator, and only saved by tho interference of the soldiers 
and of the people of Rome. [Papirii.] Papirius himself 
defeated the Samnites, who asked for and obtained one year’s 
truce. But before the expiration of the truce, the Samnites 
having again attacked the Roman territory, tho dictator, A. 
Cornelius Arvina, with M. Fabius Ambustus, his master of 
the horse, was sent against them. The Roman army, being 
surprised by the enemy in an unfavourable position, after five 
hours’ desperate fighting was in danger of being totally de- 
feated, when tho Samnite cavalry, seeing the baggage of 
the Romans moving away in the rear without protection, 
rushed forward in disorder for the sake of plunder. Tho 
dictator, who expected this, allowed them to begin plunder- 
ing, and then ordered his own cavalry, which he had kept 
in reserve, to fall upon the enemy’s horse, which were cut 
to pieces. The Roman cavalry then returning, attacked the 
Samnite infantry in the rear, while the Roman legions 

§ ressed them in front with renewed ardour. At last tho 
amnites gave way, and the defeat was complete. Their 
jmneral was among the killed. This disaster disheartened 
the Samnites, who exclaimed that this was a consequence 
of their having broken the truce, so that the wrath of the 
gods ought to be appeased. Accordingly the magistrates 
decreed that Brutulus Papius, one of the chief men in tho 
country, who had instigated the renewal of the war, should 
be given up to the Romans, together with his proi^y, as 
well as the Roman prisoners who were in the hands of the 
Samnites. But Brutulus killed himself, and his body was 
sent to Rome, together with the prisoners. The Roman 
senate declined taking the property of Brutulus, and also 
refused to mnt peace to the Samnites. (Livy, viii. 23, 39.) 

In the following year, 321 b.c. the Samnites having made 
great premalions for war, gave the command of their forces 
to Caius Pontius, son of Berennius, an experienced officer, 
who had already served against tho Romans. He placed 
his troops in ambuscade in a defile between Mount Tabumus 
and an offset of the Tifota ridge, through which flows the 
small river Isolerus^ an affluent of the Vulturnus. This 
was the direct road for the Roman army, which was posted 
at Galatia, north of the Vulturnus, to proceed by to Main* 
[Benkvento.] Pontius sent emissaries, disguliod 
w shepherds, towards the Roman outposts, who, being seized 
and questioned said that the Samnite forces vere then en- 


gaged in besieging Luceria, a town of Apulia, which was in 
alliance with Romo. The consuls T. Veturius Calvinus and 
Sp. Posthumius, after some consultation, resolved Jo march 
to the assistance of Luceria by the most direct way, which 
was across the Vulturnus, at the confluence of the Isclerus, 
and then through tho defile towards Maluentum. Ad- 
vancing through a narrow gorge, they came to a little valley 
between the mountains, and farther on to another narrow 
defile, which they found barricaded with trunks of trees and 
pieces of rock, and looking up they saw the Samnites posted 
on the hills. Tho Romans thought of retracing their steps, 
and rocrossing the little valley, hut they found the other 
narrow pass, leading to the banks of the Vulturnus, also 
barricaded and defended. The consuls then ordered the 
army t6 encamp in the plain and to fortify themselves. Tho 
Romans spent the night in a state of discouragement, whilst 
the Samnites held council concerning what was to he done 
with the Roman soldiers when they surrendered. They 
sent to consult Ileronnius, the father of their general, an 
old man, retired from active life, who had a great reputation 
for wisdom. His answer wa^ to open a passage for the Ro- 
mans and let them retire without molestation. This ap- 
peared absurd to the Samnite officers, who sent a second 
message to Hcrennius, who then said that they should put 
to death the whole Roman army. Puzzled at these contra- 
dictory opinions, the Samnites sent for Hcrennius himself, 
who was brought in a cart to the camp, and appearing in 
the military council, explainwi his meaning ‘ Ifyou follow 
my first advice,’ said he, ‘your generosity will win you the 
affection and friendship of a powerful nation ; if you refuse 
that, then you must destroy the Roman army, by which 
means you will render Romo unable to annoy you for along 
time to come.’ * But,’ said his son, and others with him, 
‘supposing we take a middle course, and dismiss the Ro- 
mans after imposing upon them those conditions which 
befit a conquered army ?* ‘ By this means you neither 
make friends nor get rid of enemies ; you spare those who 
will never forgive you for their own humiliation, and who 
will take the first opportunity of revenging themselves.’ 
The advice of Herennius however was rejected. Tlie Ro- 
mans, after attempting to break through the surrounding 
enemy, and feeling the want of provisions, sent messengers 
to ask for honourable conditions. Pontius told them that 
they must consider themselves his prisoners, and as such 
give up their arms and file off, under a yoke or gallows, in 
presence of the whole Samnite army, after which they would 
be allowed to return home ; that at the same time peace 
should be concluded between the two nations on fair condi- 
tions ; that the Romans should evacuate the Samnite terri- 
tory and withdraw the colonies which they had placed on 
the border, and a treaty of mutual alliance be entered into. 
The consuls, after much hesitation, replied that they could 
not conclude an alliance without the consent of tlie Roman 
people, but they and all the officers, submitting to necessity, 
subscribed to the conditions of peace dictated by Pontius, 
they and the legionary tribunes becoming personally guaran- 
tee for their fulfilment, besides leaving ux hundred hostages 
in tho hands of the Samnites. Then came the ceremony of 
passing under a yoke one by one, the consuls first, despoiled 
of their consular robes and other insignia of their rank, then 
the officers in like manner, and lastly the common soldiers, 
amidst the taunts and threats Of the surrounding Samnites, 
who struck and oven killed those of the Romans who showed 
any resentment for the insult. Tho spot on which this 
transaction occurred became known by the name of the 
‘ Caudine Forks,* from its being in the neighbourhood of 
Caudium. 

When the news of this mishap reached Rome, it produced 
universal consternation. The conditions of the peace being 
discussed in the senate, tho consul Posthumius proposed to 
annul the treaty, ofibring to surrender himself, and the 
tribunes who had signed it, to the Samnites. Two of the 
tribunes of the people contended that this was not suffi- 
cient to annul the solemn engagement made with the 
Samnites, hut they were overruLed, and Posthumius and 
the legionary tribunes, escorted by a fecialis, were led 
back to the Samnite camp, with their hands Ibund, 
and .'given up to Pontius, the fecialis saying that they 
were guilty of concluding a treaty without authority. 
Posthumius, ptetending to be offended, struck the fo- 
cialis, and then drawing back, cried ont, that as he 
was now a Samnite, and as such had struck an envoy of ^ 
Rome, hn had thereby afforded a sufficient reason to Rome 
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for renewing the war. Pontius bitterly reproached Post- 
humius for this despicable subterfuge* and said to the 
fccialis that if the Romans did not approve of the treaty, 
they ought to send back the whole army to the same 
position which they had occupied previous to their sur- 
render. Ho ordered his lictors to release the prisoners, and 
gave them permission to go where thc^ pleased. The war 
was coutin\ied, and the Samnites took Fregcllae, a Roman 
roluny, and killed all the inhabitants. Ono of the new 
consuls, Papirius Cursor, marched against Luceria, which 
was in possession of the Samnites, and in which the six 
hundred Homan hostages were detained. After defeating 
the Samriite army which came to relieve it, Papirius took 
the town and ohligerl the garrison to pass under the yoke. 
The war was carried on for several years, generally to the 
disadvantage of the Samnites, if we are to believe Livy’s 
account, until 308 is.c., when the consul C. Marcius Rutilius 
was defeated and wounded, in consequence of which Papi- 
nils Cursor was named dictator, and ho defeated the Sam- 
iiitcs. Rut notwithstanding these repealed defeats, and the 
evidently exaggerated numbers of the Samnites, who, accord- 
ing to Livy, fell or were taken prisoners every year, and by 
which the whole country of the Samnites must have become 
depopulated, wo still read oflai'ge Samnite armies appearing 
again in the field every succeeding year, and not only de- 
fending their country, but overrunning Campania, invading 
the borders of Latiura, and fighting conjointly with the 
Klruscans, the Umbri and the Marsi, P'eligui and Her- 
iiici. Wars were carried on in those limes in a very 
difierent manner from what they were afterwards, in the 
latter ages of the republic and under the empire. Every 
year a certain number of citizens, mustered under the 
new consuls, went into the field, fought a battle, and if 
successful, made an inroad into the enemy’s territory, and 
after a few months, perhaps weeks, returned home with 
their plunder and captives. But the walled towns stood 
out against these inroads, and the country-people retired 
either within them or among the recesses of the mountains 
until the invaders were gone, and thus the country remained 
misubduod. This was especially the case in a mountainous 
country like Samnium, In such a state of things, it would 
not have been practicable to send out colonies, as in a con- 
(luered country, and in fact wo find that even the colonies 
which the Romans had placed in the countries of the Volsci, 
Ausoiics, Campanians, and Heriiici, near the borders of Sam- 
mum. such as Sora, Fregelloe, Satricum, &c., cither w'ere 
taken by the Samnites or revolted against Rome, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants rising against the Roman colonists and 
joining the Samnites, [Colomy.] But at last the strong- 
Jiolds of the Samnites began to fall. Bovianum, Luceria, 
Sat 1 C 111 a, AllifiB, were taken one after the other, and the 
Sarmntc army, being defeated in the field by the consuls 
Postuinius Mcgillus, after an obstinato combat, in which his 
colleague Minueius Augurinus was killed, and the Samnite 
gtMieral, Statius Gullius, was taken prisoner, the Samnites 
sued for peace, in the year 303 ».c. Tho senate sent the 
consul Scmproniiis Sophiis with troops into Samnium to 
examine the real disposition of the people, and tho Sam- 
iiites having received the Roman solaiers in a friendly 
manner and supplied them with all necessaries, the senate 
granted them peace. (Livy, ix. 45.) 

In tho year 298 b.c. the Lucanians complained to the 
Roman senate that the Samnites had urged them to join 
in a new war against Rome, and upon their refusal were 
ravaging their borders. The Picentes also sent information 
that the Samnites had made to them proposals of alliance 
against Rome. The senate sent a message to the Samnites 
to abstain from annoying the Lucanians, which message 
being disregarded, a new war ensued. The Etruscans 
having joined the Samnites with a largo force, in which 
were also auxiliaries from Cisalpine Gaul, the Romans 
chose for their new consul Q. Fabius Maximus, notwith- 
standiug bis great age, and P. Decius Mus (297 In 
the mean time the Etruscan cities nearer to Rome having 
proposed peace, both consuls wero at liberty to march 
against Samnium, Fabius by way of Sora, and Decius 
through Campania. After ravaging a large tract of country, 
Fabius met the Samnite army on the banks of tbeTifemus, 
and for a long time the Romans could make no impression 
on tho enemy^s ranks; but at last Fabius having sent tho 
hastati of the first legion round a mountain to attack the 
Samnites in tho rear, the latter, thinking that the other 
consul with his army had arrived, made a precipitate retreat, 


leaving 3040 killed on the field and 330 pvisonore; a smail 
number, observes Livy, for such a victory. Decius having 
defeated near Muluentum some Apdlian auxiliaries of 
the Samnites, the two consular armies spread lliioughout 
Samnium which they ravaged for ttvo montBs. during which 
time Decius removed bis camp to forty-five different slutious, 
and Fabius to no less than eighty-six, leaving everywhere 
traces of the devastation effected by their soldiers. Fabius 
took the town of Cimetra, after which he returned to 
Rome, and Decius remained to complete the ruin of Sam- 
nium. At last those Samnites who wero still in arras, 
being unable any longer to defend their country, migrated 
in a body under their leader Gcllius Egnatius into Eiruna, 
where they prevailed upon the chief men of the various 
states of that country to effect a general rising against 
Rome, being joined also by the Umbri and some Gallic 
mercenaries. Decius attacked and took by storm tlio 
remaining towns of Samnium, Murgantia, Romulea, and 
Fereniinum. The destruction of that unfortunate country 
appeared now to be complete, and yet we find in the follow- 
ing year not only tho Samnites who had joined the Etrus- 
cans giving full employment to the consuls Volumnius and 
Appius, but alhO a new host of Samnites descending from 
their mountains, and overrunning the Falernus Ager in 
Campania. The consul Volumnius hastened by forced 
marches, and suiqirisod the Samnites encumbered with 
prisoners and booty on tho banks of the Vulturnus, and 
easily routed them. The Romans sent Roman colonies 
to Minturnas and Sinucssa to secure the Falernus Agor. 
(Livy, X. 14, 21.) For several years afterwards we find 
the Romans fighting in Samnium and on the borders of 
Samnium, until Livy himself, after relating the usual tale of 
battles and victories, of thousands killed or sold as captives, 
observes that both the writer and his readers must feel 
weary of these never-ending Samnite wars which however 
did not seem to weary out those hardy soldiers who fought 
them (x. 31). 

The Samnite host which had migrated into Etruria fought 
bravely iu conjunction with tho Etruscans and Gauls ; and 
on ono occasion, near Senlinum, the Gallo-Samnites spread 
disorder into the Roman ranks, when tho consul P. Decius, 
l^rceiving the critical moment, devoted himself to tho in- 
ternal gods, and rushing into the thickest of the enemy, fell 
covered with wounds. This act restored confidence to the 
Romans, and they finally routed the enemy after a severe 
loss on both sides. 

At last, in the year 293 n.c., the consul L. Papirius, son 
of the former conqueror of the Samnites, marched into 
Samnium, and having ravaged the country in its length, 
laid siege to Aquilonia, one of the lust remaining strong- 
holds of tho Samnites, near tho Apulian borders, whilst his 
colleague Curvilius besieged CTominium. An army of 
40,000 Samnites, 16,000 of whoin were picked men and 
bound by solemn oaths to fight to tho last, moved to the 
relief of Aquilonia. Papirius, having attacked them, met 
with a desperate resistance, but on a sudden a great cloud 
of dust arose, which was produced by the baggage mules 
which Papirius had sent i-ound unobserved, and which 
dragging after them a quantity of branches of trees raised 
the dust, the appearance of which imparted fresh courage 
to the Romans, whilst it dispirited the Samnites, already 
wearied by their previous resistance. The Samnites were 
routed, and after losing a vast number of men, which 
Livy with probable exaggeration states at 30,000, the re- 
mainder of the Samnite infantry took refuge witliin Aqui- 
lonia, whilst the cavalry rode off towards Bovianum. Both 
Aquilonia and Gomiuium wero taken by the Romans and 
burnt. Papirius next besieged Sopinum, which he entered 
after a brave resistance, and his colleague Carvilius took 
Volano, Palumbinum, and Herculaneum. The snow, which 
fell deep in the mountains, obliged tho Romans to evacuate 
Samnium. 

In the following year, 292 b.c., one of the new consuls, 
Fabius Gurges, son of Fabius Maximus, marched against 
the Samnites, and was defeated by them with a severe loss. 
The senate proposed to deprive him of his command; but 
his veteran father, deprecating this humiliation, offered to 
serve under his son as his logatus. A new battle was fought, 
in which the Samnites were finally routed. Pontius, the 
conqueror at the Caudino Furem, was taken prisoner. After 
taking Venusia, to which the Romans sent a colony, the two 
Fabii, father and son, returned to Rome, and the senate 
graut^ to Fabius Gurges the honour of a triumph, in which 
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Pontius appeared with his hands tied behind his back: after 
the ceremony, he was beheaded. 

In the year 2‘.)0 B.c. the Samnites, worn out by their re- 
peated defeats, sued lor peace, which the Romans, likewise 
exhausted by their dearly-bought victories, felt disposed to 
grant. The consul M. Curius Dentatus, being charged 
with the negociation, concluded a peace, the conditions of 
winch arc not known. (Livy, Epitome, xi.) ‘ Thus,’ says 
Eutropius (ii. 9), ‘ ended the Samnile war, which had lasted 
forty nine years, against the most persevering enemy that 
the Romans had to encounter within the boundaries of 
Italy.* The result of this war, or succession of wars, was that 
the Romans extended their power over South Italy, Cam- 
pania, and Apulia, and thus became neighbours, and soon 
after enemies, of the Tarentines. The Tarentinc war brought 
on th(‘ expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, and the first war of 
the Romans with an enemy from beyond the limits of Italy. 
In tlie war of Pyrrhus, the Samnites joined that prince, 
after whose second retreat from Italy and subsequent death 
they found themselves attacked by two Roman armies, 
under their old antagonists L. Papinus Cursor the younger 
and S. Carvilius, who utterly defeated them (*272 b c.). It 
was then that Sanmium became a conquered country, and 
the Romans sent colonies to Maluentum and other places. 
Floras says that Samniuni ccaserl to exist, meaning as 
an independent state; and those who reckon this as the 
end of the Samnite war, give it a duration of seventy 
years, in which however there were considerable interrup- 
tions. 

In the war of Hannibal the Hirpini joined the Cartha- 
ginians after the battle of Canine, but the Peniri did not. 
At last, in the Social War, the Samnites having joined the 
Miirsi. Vestini, Peligni, and others in the common league 
against Rome, remained last in the field, and were defeated 
and slaughtered without mcr<;y by Sulla, who exclaimed 
that Rome could enjoy no repose as long as a number of 
Samnites could collect together. The devastation of Sam- 
nium by Sulla was most effectual ; the towns were burnt and 
razed to the ground ; Beneventum alone was spared. The 
last time the Samnites appear in history is during the war 
of Sulla against the younger Marius, when Pontius Telesinus, 
wliu liad joined the latter at the head of 40,000 Samnites 
and Lucaniaiis,slole a march upon Sulla, who was besieging 
Prienoate, and advanced within leu stjidia of Rome, which 
\vas without any adequate defence. Telesinus told hi.s own i 
Samnites that he was the enemy of both Marius and Sulla, , 
and that his ohjccl was to destroy Rome and restore free* I 
dorn to Italy. Sulla however came in time to save the city. I 
A desperate battle ensued ; the Samnites defeated the left 
wing of the Romans, commanded by Sulla himself; but 
Crassus, who commanded the right wing, having defeated 
Carina, a Roman officer of the party of Marius, who was j 
opposed to him, fell upon the flank of the Samnites, who 
wore obliged to retire to Antemnm, wliiu'e Telosinus was ' 
killed. Between seven and eight thousand Samnites sur- 
rendered to Sulla, who marched them to Rome ; and having 
shut them up in the Circus Maximus, had them all butchered 
in cold blood, while he was haranguing the senate in the 
neighbouring temple of Bclloiia. The remainder of the 
Samnites were slaughtered in the same manner at the 
taking of Prsonoste. 

SAMOGPTIA, now only an historical name, is an ex- 
tensive tract of the antient duchy of Lithuania, hounded on 
the north by Courland and the Baltic, on the west by the 
Baltic and Prussia, and on the south and east by Lithuania 
Proper. It produces abundance of corn, honey, wax, timber, 
liorses, and game. It now forms part of the Russian go- 
vernment of Wilna. The inhabitants have retained in 
greater purity than any others the peculiar customs and lan- 
guage of the Lithuanians. The places deserving of notice 
are, Kieyduni, a colony founded by Prince Radzewill for 
some Scotch emigrants, where they long flourished; and 
Polangen, the harbour of which, once of considerable 
importance, was filled up with earth by the Swedes at the 
instigation of the merchants of Riga. 

SAMOS, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, called 
by the Turks Susam Adasi, lying between 37® 35' and 
37"* 4b' N. Int., and extending from 26® 36' to 27® 8' E. 
lung., KituiUod on tho coast of Asia llmor, at the distance 
of Dhout a mile from tho promontory of Trogilium, or 
C•^\^Q Santa Maria, which lies between the gulf of Scala 
Nova and that of Balat 

The word Samos, as we are told by Strabo (viii. 503), 


means a mountainous height, and therefore may be con- 
sidered as characterizing the pliysical features of the island, 
while the names Dryusa, Anthemura, Melamphyllus, and 
Cyporissia, given to it by the Greeks, are descriptive of its 
fertility and varied produce. Its early history is mixed with 
fable. We find mention of Ancaeus ruling here over the 
Carians and Lelcges, and of a suhsequent establishment, 
after the return of thoHcraclidm, of Lesbians led by Cydro- 
laus, and lonians expelled from Epidaurus under Tcinbiio, 
the Carians consenting to incorporate the new comers into 
their city. The date of this settlement is probably about 
988 n.c. 

Very soon after the year 776 B.c., the Samians be- 
came remarkable for maritime enterprise and com- 
merce. They were the first to avail themselves of the 
improvements in ship-building, originating, as Thucy- 
dides tells us, at Corinth (Thucyd., i. 13), u.c. 704. Wc 
find them trading with Egypt under the protection of 
Psammetichus, who gave them a settlement there : about 
B.C. 630, a Samian merchant, Coloeus, made a successful 
voyage to Tartessus in the extreme west of the Antient 
World, and brought hack, as Herodotus tells us, the largest 
private fortune he had ever known made by trade (iv. J52). 
During this period they founded several colonies, Samo- 
thraco, Anoca, Pehn thus, Bisanthe, Amorgus, and joined 
the confederacy on the Asiatic continent, called the Pan io- 
nium, consisting of twelve cities. Scattered notices of their 
early kings and petty wars with Ephesus, Prietie, &c. occur 
in the antient historians, and have been well collected by 
Panofka, in his work, *Re« Samiorum,* 

I In the tiino of Cyrus and Pisistratus, the government of tho 
I island was in the hands of Polycrates, the most remarkable 
of the tyrants of his day. Having obtained the government 
of the island by stratagem, he established himself there as a 
tyrant, and became very powerful: he extended his sway over 
the neighbouring states, Lesbos, Miletus, &c., and had a larger 
navy than any other Grecian prince or state of his time ; 
he was also strengthened by his alliance with Ainasis, 
king of Egypt. Shortly after the invasion of Egypt by 
Carabyses, Polycrates became engaged in a war with Lacc- 
dmmon, in which the Spartans were finallv repulsed from 
the island. His increasing power at length provoked the 
jealousy of the Persian monarch Darius, whose satrap, 
OroetcB, allured him by treacherous promises to trust himself 
in his power, and then murdered him. Herodotus (iii. 125) 
says of Polycrates that he perished in a manner unworthy 
of himself and his high designs, and that none of the Greek 
tyrants, with the exception of those of Syracuse, were to be 
compared with him in greatness of character. This praise is 
consistent with all we read of Polycrates. IIo seems to 
have designed to make Samos tho mistress of the Archi- 
pelago, and to have neglected nothing that could cnhanco 
her greatness, either by the skilful conduct of wars and 
foreign policy, or the cultivation of the arts of civilization. 
Ho surrounded himself with all the princely luxuries which 
the wealth of that time could procure. Dcmocedes the 
physician and Anacreon the poet were in his court. He is 
said to have transported su]^rior breeds of animals from 
other countries. (Athenmus, lib. xii., p. 640, Gas.) His 
seal was made by Theodorus, a celebrated artist. Otlior 
curious anecdotes of him may be found in the passage of 
Atlicnmus just quoted. The mole in the harbour of 
Samos, of which Herodotus speaks, was probably executed 
under his directions. 

During his reign, Samos, enriched tiy her trade with 
Egypt and the Mediterranean, and strengthened by the 
declino of the stales on the Asiatic coutinent, extended 
her sovereignty over the Archipelago in such a manner as 
to provoke the jealousy of the Persian government. After 
the treacherously- contrived death of Polycrates, the islapd, 
deprived of his guidance, and a prey to civil war, fell into 
the hands of Darius, who appointed Syloson, tho brother of 
Polycrates, as governor. The resistance of the inhabitants 
to this measure led Otanes, the Persian general in com- 
mand, to order a general massacre, and Samos was delivered 
up to Syloson almost unpeopled. 

Shortly after this, we find the Samians joining in the 
revolt of Ionia, and expelling their tyrant, Aeaces, brother 
of Syloson. They contributed a large force at tho battle of 
Lade, hut treacherously withdrew from the engagement, to 
obtain favour with Darius, to whose empire they were 
again made subject, but were released from it after the 
battle of Mycale. 
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The maritime strength of Samos was broken, and their go- 
vernment made democratical by Pericles, u.c. 440, who took 
tho opportunity aftbrded by a quarrel between this island 
and Miletus to crush a power which might otherwise have 
been a dangerous subject, if not a formidable rival, of Athens. 
After the expedition of the Athenians to Sicily, during the 
Peloponnesian war, Samos, like Athens, becamo agitated 
by a struggle between the oligarchical and democratical 
panics, terminating in the triumph of the latter. After 
the battle of Aegospotami, the Samians, alone remaining 
firm in their alliance with Athens, sustained a siege from 
Lysander, and were compelled to submit to Spartan prin- 
■ ciples of government. After this time the island fell into 
various hands. Tho Athenians, Lsccedsomonians, and Per- 
sians became successively possessed of it, and it was finally 
restored to its early masters by Tirnotheus, ami was pro> 
looted by Athens as her ally during the Social War (b.c. 
360). Little mention* of Samos is made in the history of 
the Macedonian period. Its valuable situation as a naval 
station made it the prey of the great monarchs then con- 
tending against each other, and after forming part of the 
Egyptian, Macedonian, and Syrian empires, it was finally 
made subject to Rome, b.c. 84. Samos was afterwards the 
residence of Marcus Aulonius and Clcopatri^ B.c. 32, and of 
Augustus, who gavo its inhabitants a titular freedom. 
It w'as reduced by Vespasian to the form of a province, 
though the memory of its antient glory was preserved as 
late as the time of the emperor Deciiis by the inscription 
npMTtav 'ibtviac on its coins. 

The antient history of Samos exhibits very strikingly tho 
vices and virtues of tho Ionic race. In love of liberty, in 
commercial and naval activity, in fondness for art, not less 
than in luxury and fickleness of character, they very much 
resembled their Athenian masters, while no Greek state at 
so early a period as the time of Polycrates perhaps equalled 
them in the variety of their mercantile relations and enter- 
prise in navigation. Wo find them in close alliance with 
Ainusis, king of Egypt, who granted them a separate tem- 
ple at tho establishment for Greek merchants at Naucratis, 
and tlicir trade with Africa must have been carried on not 
only by the assistance of tho Cyrcnacans, but by their set- 
tlement at an oa.sis in tbe desert, seven day.s* journey from 
Thebes, an outpost of Greek civili/atioii discovered by the 
army of Camby.sc.s on their invasion of that continent. 
(Herod., iii. 20.) Closely connected with their trade with 
Egypt IS the history of the early art of Samos. A school 
of sculptors, boginning with Rhcecus and his sons Theodo- 
ru.s ami Telcclcs, at a period (according to Pliny, xxxv. 43) 
long before the expulsion of the Bacohiadso from Corinth, 
continued till the time of Polyciatc.s. (Miillcr’s Archcoo- 
lo»ie der Kunst, GO, 71.) Tlieodurus is said to have in- 
vented the art of casting in bronze, and of him and his 
brother tlie well-known and remarkable anecdote is told, 
that after their stay in Egypt, they formed a statue, one- 
half being made at Ephesus by Theodorus, the other at 
Samos by Teleclos, and that tho two halves tallied exactly. 
Without entering into the question of the general origin of 
Greek art, it seems probable from this, that the intercourse 
between Egypt and Samos had led these two artists to 
imitate the prescribed forms and unchanging proportions of 
tho art of the elder country. Tho stiffness of tbe early stylo 
was much improved upon by another Theodorus, son of 
Teleclos, in the time of Polycrates, and the skill of the Sa- 
mians in working metal had been already shown in the 
execution of the brazen caldron dedicated byColoeus to the 
temple of Juno at Argos, and ornamented with colossal 
figures and heads in high relief. 

In the sister arts of architecture and painting the Sa- 
mians were also eminent. Rhcecus, who has been already 
mentioned, built the Hcraeum, or temple of Juno, tho 
largest which Herodotus hod ever seen (iii. 60). In this 
temple was a statue of the goddess by Smilis (an artist said 
liy Pausanias to be a contemporary of Dmdalus), of a very 
archaic form, as we may see from its representation on the 
coins of the island. 

Mandroclcs, a Samian, built the bridge over tbe Bosporus 
for Darhis Hystaspes, and also caused a painting to be made 
of his work and of the monarch passing over it with bis 
array. 

Notices of Galyphon. Timanthea, and other Samian 
painters, are collected from Pausanias and other sources 
by Panof ka, * Res Samiorum,’ 55, who also quotes passages to 
show that the natural genius for design in the islanders 


showed itself in the improvements introduced by them in 
ship-building. The coins of Samos aro very numerous and 
worthy of attention. Tho earliest autonomous coins bear llio 
head of a lion or of a bull ; a winged wild boar or a prow of 
a ship are common reverses. Juno, with her attributes, 
and Neptune, Vulcan, and Minerva, are deities repre.sented 
upon the imperial coins, the series of which extends as far 
as Saloninus junior; the usual rcverbc is the archaic 
figure of Juno, which resembles very much that of Diana 
on the coins of Ephesus ; for a more particular ilescriptiuii 
of which see Mionnet, Description des MMatUes Antnjues 
This statue was still standing in the temple in the time of 
Pausanias. 

Pythagoras, who was a native of Samos, is also represented 
in a sitting attitude on the imperial coins, touching a globe 
placed on a column with his hand, with tho inscription, 
HYGArOPHC CA1VJI12N. Other types arc Meleager attack- 
ing the boar, the river Parlhcnius personified, Nemesis, 
&c. 

After being made a province by Vespasian, Samos was 
ooubtituled the head of a theme under the Byzantine em- 
perors. It was plundered and taken by the Arabs in the 
eighth century, and recovered by Leo in tho thirteenth. A 
Turkish chief, Tzachas, seized it for a short time, but was 
soon deprived of it by Johannes Ducas. It was in the 
hands of the Venetians, and afterwards of the Genoese; and 
upon the taking of Constantinople (14 53), was ravaged by 
Mahomet II. Selim granted permission to one of his sub- 
jects, Kilitsch AU Bassa, to colonize tho island, as the popu- 
lation had been much reduced by frequent piratical invasions. 
It has continued ever since under tho doroiniun of tJie 
Turks : the inhabitants made an unsuccessful attempt to free 
themselves during the late Greek revolution, in which 
the archbishop and clergy did not join. 

The form of the island of Samos is irregular and in- 
dented ; the greatest length is from west to cast, and the cir- 
cumference is about eighty miles. It is separated from 
the continent of Asia by a narrow strait or boccage 
about six miles in length, and nowhere more than three in 
breadth, full of small islands. Through the island in a 
direction from east to west runs a high mountain called 
Ampclus by Strabo, a centiniiation of the promontory of 
Trogilium, and terminating at its western extremity with 
the height of Kerkis, the Mons Cercct'ius of the antients, the 
loftiest point in the island. 

Immedlalcly opposite to Cape Santa Maria, l^etwccn the 
rivers Melelenous and Imbrasms, is the port of Tigani, the 
antient harbour of the city of Samos, which has an artificial 
mule built across it from north to south. Herodotus speaks 
of an immense mole in this harbour, which he considers one 
of the three works most worthy of mention in the island, 
A little inland at the distiuico of about five miles from Cape 
Santa Maria is the site of the antient town of Samos. From 
the existing ruins Pocucke ( Travels in the East) gives a 
ground-plan of it, from which it appears that it was situated 
to the west of the port, partly on liat ground, and partly 
occupying the south .side of Mount Ampclus; tbe walls, of 
which there are still remains, aro cased with white marble, 
and have square towers. At about sixty paces interval they 
enclose a quadrangular space; within them are the ruins of 
a theatre with tbe scats, built on the side of a hill. To the 
west of tho city, towards the Imbrasius, aro the remains of 
an aqueduct, which does not seem to be the one mentioned 
by Herodotus (iii. 60), which was carried through a moun- 
tain, and was one of the three works which he considered 
most worthy of admiration at Samos. Of tho great temple 
of Juno hardly anything remains except a capital and base, 
engraved in Tournefort. {Voyage du Levant.) Its di- 
mensions were ascertained by Mr. Bedford, an archi- 
tect who accompanied Sir William Gell in tho second 
Asiatic mission of the Dilettanti, to be—lcngth 346 
feet; breadth 189. It was a dccastylus dipterus; bad 
ten columns in front, twentv-onc on the sides, a triple 
row in the pronaos, and a double row of four columns 
between the antae at the entrance of tho cella in front. The 
columns wero about seven feet in diameter at the bottom of 
tho shaft, and about sixty feet high. The intercolumniolion 
in the two fronts was fourteen feet, in the (lank only ten 
feet and a half, and in the Hank of the pronaos something 
still less. There was no appearance of fluting in the 
columns. Tho material was the white and bluish-grey 
marble of the island. (Leake’s Asia Minors 348.) Oppo- 
site to the old city, about a mile to the west of it, is tho 
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n):)dorn town of Cora, or UtyaXti x<k»pai the largest in the 
island, containing, in Pocockc’s time, about twelve small 
churches aud twu linndrcd and fifty houses. On the south 
sido of the city is a large plain called Megalocanipus, which 
has become a stagnant marsh. To the west of Cora is the 
river Imbrubius, on which is the small village of Mily. At 
the mouth of this river the land juts out to the south, ter- 
minating in Cape Colonna, opposite to the small island of 
Samopoula. To the west of this promontory is the village 
of Marathrocampos. about forty miles distant from Patmos. 
Three miles from this village, opposite to the island of Ni- 
caria, and distant from it about twelve miles, is a hermitage 
called St. George’s, with a grotto near it, on the top of 
Mount Kerkis, called Panagia Phaneromena. The summit 
of this mountain is covered with snow all the year round, 
and has a lake at the top. 

Five miles from Marathrocampos towards the north is 
the village of Castany. Proceeding along the coast in a 
north- east direction w'c como to Carlovassi, the most con- 
bidurable town iii the island after Cura. The port is a bad 
one, being much exposed to the north wind. Three miles 
to the east of this town is Farni, a village, ten miles from | 
which, in a deep bay, is Vathi, a town with a good harbour ca- 
capable of bolding a large fleet. Therc'is a small harbour 
four miles to the north-east, the mouth of which is well pro- 
tected by little islands. On the east side of the island is 
another port, which Tournefort ( Voyage du Levant) calls 
the Port dos Galiires. Theso are the principal geographical 
points in the island. The soil of Samos is very fertile, aud 
produces very good wine, though this was not the case 
Ibrmcrly, according to the testimony of the antieuts. The , 
muscat grape is much cultivated. There is good timber on 
the hills, which have quarries of white marble in abun- 
dance. 

Samos was formerly celebrated for its pottciy, which 
was made from a particular kind of clay found in the 
island. 

Travellers speak of the abundance of game and wild ani- 
mals in the island. 

The inhabitants, about 15,000 in number, living in 
eighteen villages, are nearly all Greeks ; they are described 
by Michaud and Poujoulat {Correspondance d^ Orient, 

1 833) us being wretched in their condition and habits, and 
of a savage appearance. They are governed by a waiwodc 
and cadi; the former has the care of the revenue, and the 
latter admiifistcrs iustice. There is also a Christian governor, 
called an aga, chosen by the people. From Pococke’s 
Travels in the East we get the following statement of the 
amount of the revenue yearly accruing from Samos in his 
time: — ^land-tax, 2^2 purses; harach or poll-tax, 20 purses; 
avancos, or fines on deaths and for crimes, 10 purses. 
Samos is the see of an archbishop, who is also bishop of 
Icaria. llis lauds, w ith those belonging to tho papas or 
priests, and caloyers or monks, are mure than half of the 
whole island. A minute account of the state of the Greek 
church in Samos may he found in a rare work translated 
into Knglisli, under the following title: ‘ A Description of 
llie Present State of Samos, Niearia, Patmos, and Mount 
Athos, by Joseph Geurgirenes, archbishop of Samos,' Lon- 
don, 1677 ; which may be also referred to generally for an 
account of the condition of the island during the seven- 
teen Ih century. 

For further information see Dapper's History qf the 
Archipelago; Panof ko, Samtomm ; Touruefort, Voyage 
du Levant ; and Bcauvau, Voyage du Levant^ Nancy, 1619 ; 
in which work a bird’s-eye view of tho island is given, 

SAMOTHRA'CE (Sa/iofip^Vij), a small island opposite 
the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace, from which it was 38 
miles distant according to Pliny (iv. 23). It was chiefly 
celebrated for the worship of the Cabiri, which was said to 
have originated in this island. [Cabiri.] According to 
Herodotus (ii. 51), Samothrace was originally inhabited by 
tne Pclasgians, from whom the inhabitants learnt tho re- 
ligious mysteries which they solemnized. 

In Homer tho island is usually called SamoS (//., xxiv, 
78, 753), or the Thracian Samos ill, xiii. 12), and was said, 
according to some accounts, to have derived its name from 
a colony from the island of Samos on the coast of Asia 
Minor, who settled there (Paus., vii. 4, s. 3; Strabo, x., 
p. 457) ; hut Strabo, who did not believe this account, 
derived its name from . which meant a height, or 

from the Sail, whom he supposed to be tho antient in- 
habitants of the country. Other accounts state that it 


was originally called Dardania, and that Dardanus, tho 
founder of Troy, passed over from this island to Asia Minor. 
(Strabo., vii., p. 331.) 

The Samothracians joined the army of Xerxes when he 
invaded Greece, and one of their ships distinguished itself 
at the battle of Salomis. (Herod., viii. 90.) In tho time of 
Pliny it was a free state. 

Samothrace, according to Pliny, was 32 miles in circum- 
feronce. It contains a very high mountain, called Saoce 
by Pliny, from which Homer says that Troy could be seen. 
ill, xiii. 12.) 

SAMOYEDES, one of the most widely spread nomadic 
nations of Northern Asia. Tho tribes of tho Samoyedes 
inhabit two largo tracts, one of which extends along the shores 
of the Polar Seu, and tho other on both sides of the Altai 
Mountains. Thus there aro northern and southern Sa- 
moyedes. 

The Northern Samoyedes wander' about in the country 
which occupies the western portion of the coast of Siberia. 
The most eastern point at which they aro found is tho Gulf 
of Taimooras, which lies west of the peninsula that termi- 
nates in the North-east Cape, tho most northern point of 
Asia. From this gulf westward they occupy the whole 
coast to the Ural Mountains, and they aro even found west 
of that range, on both sides of the river Pechora, as far as 
the hanks of the river Mezen. Thus they inhabit the coast 
of the Polar Sea between 45° and 1 00° £. long. They are 
of short stature, seldom attaining five feet, and resemble 
the Tungooscs in the conformation of their body. Tliev have 
round, broad, and flat faces, thick lips, a broad and open 
nose, very little beard, and very coarse black hair. They 
aro stout, and have muscular limbs. They have herds of 
rein-deer, but they use this animal only for drawing their 
sledges. They do not milk them, nor do they eat their 
flesh. They live chiefly on the produce of the chase, of 
which the principal object is tho wild rein-deer, with which 
their country abounds, and which supplies all their wants. 
They take also several kinds of fur-bcaring animals, espe- 
cially foxes. The sea supplies them with white bears and 
some other animals, and dead whales aro occasionally carried 
to their shores. From time to time they occupy themselves 
with fishing in the rivers and lakes, but the chase is their 
principal employment. They aro heathens, and profess 
the religion called Shamanism. It is stated that the nu- 
merous tribes which belong to tho Northern Samoyedes 
contain 70,000 individuals. 

The Northern Samoyedes are divided from their southern 
kinsmen by an immense tract of country, occupied by the 
Osliaks, and several tribes that belong to the Tungooscs, 
especially the Tchapogires. 

The Southern Samoyedes inhabit that part of the 
Altai Mountains which extends from the sources of 
the river Tshulyshman, one of the principal branches 
of the river Obi (near 88® E. long.), to the south-wcslern 
extremity of Lake Baikal, or to 105° E. lon^ where they 
approach the hanks of the river Selenga. The principal 
seat of the Samoyedes in this part is the valley between the 
two chains, called Erghik Targak Taiga, on tho north, and 
the Tangnu Ofila, on the south [Altai Mountains, vol. i., 
p. 398], in which the two principal branches of the 
Yenese'i river, the Ta-Kimu and the Kerotsbyk, have their 
origin. This country is included within the territories of 
the Chinese empire ; and these Samoyedes, called Soyotes, 
are tributary to tho emperor of China, and obliged to do 
military service along the frontier. Some small tribes of 
Samoyedes inhabit the northern declivity 'of the Erghik 
Targak Taiga range, where they ore subject to Russia, and 
pay a tribute of furs. They extend northward along the 
banks of the Yenesei to Abakansk, and along thelfda, a 
tributary of the Upper Tunguska, to Nishnei Udinsk. 
Some of these tribes live entirely on the produce of the 
chase, such as elks and different kinds of deer, especiallv a 
large species called marali. They also take sables and 
squirrels, with the furs of which they pay their tribute. 
Other tribes have herds of rein-deer, their country being 
the most southern region in which that animal is met with 
in Asia. They nSe the males as hunting animab, and tho 
females supply th^m with milk. A few have adopted agri- 
culture, but they eat also the roots and stems of some wild- 
growing plants. The Soyotes, or Chinese Samoyedes, how- 
ever, inhabit a rich pasture country, and live on tho produce 
of their hotdi, consisting of horses, black cattle, and camels* 
These Southern Samoyedes exactly resemble their northern 
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kinsmen in the formation of their bodicflt except that they 
have a tolerably thick beard. The different tribes of the 
Samoyedcs speak diflforent dialects of one language, which 
varies greatly from the languages of all the neighbouring 
nations, though it contains a considerable number of roots 
which occur in the languages of some nations of Central 
Asia. 

(Pallas, Rmen dutch versekiedme Provinzen desRussis- 
chen Reichs; Klaproth, AHa Polyglotta; Ritter, Erd- 
hunde von Asien, vol. i.). , 

SAMPHIRE, on herb in much request in some parts of 
the country as a salad and pickle. The true Samphire is 
the Critkmum mantvnum, a plant belonging to the natural 
order Umbelliferoo. It is a very succulent plant, with pale- 
green leaves, and flowers arranged in umbels. It grows on 
rocks by the sea-side. The species of Salicoriiia [S alicornia] 
are often called Samphire, and are used in the same manner, 
but they are very much inferior to the Crithmum as an 
article of diet. 

SAMPOO, river. [Brahmapootra.] 

SAMSOE, OLE JOHAN, was born on the 2nd of 
March, 1759, at Nestved, where his father was a person in 
easy circumstances. At first be was educated at home by a 
private tutor, but was afterwards sent to the school at Cold- 
ing, of wliich Justitsraad Thorlacius was then the rector. 
He proceeded thence to the university of Copenhagen, where 
he distinguished himself by his superior abilities and attain- 
ments, and where he formed some literary friendships. One 
of his most intimate associates was Rahbek, with whom he 
set out on a tour through Germany in the summer of 1782. 
The two friends visited Paris on their return in the autumn 
of 1784. It was now necessary that he should form some 
decisive plans for the future, for though his father had left 
him what was at the time a considerable property, it was 
vested in Indian stock, which had fallen very greatly in the 
interim, while the expenses of travelling, of which he seems 
to have borne the greater share, had made some inroad into 
his finances. At the advice therefore of a friend, he applied 
for the post of teacher to the royal pages, but did not hold 
it longer than about five years. His salary however was con- 
tiiHicd to him as a pension. 

In 1793 he was made one of the masters of the Latin 
school, but resignoil that situation in the following spring, 
his motive for accepting it having been chiefly to make such | 
addition to his income as would enable him to marry a lady to I 
whom he was attached ; yet though all preparations bad been 
made, and the day itself fixed, the marriage was broken off by 
mutual consent, and without breach of good understand- 
ing between the parties. Thus released from the duly of pro- 1 
viding for a family, Samsue gave up his other engagements, 
and applied himself entirely to literary studios. Besides his 
Scandinavian tales, the first of which, * Frithiof,’ had been | 
composed by him while at the university* he commenced a | 
translation of Ciccro*s ‘ Offices,’ and another of Garvo’s work 
on morals. His proficiency in Greek literature, and his 
admiration of Plutarch, suggested to him the idea of writing 
a work on antient histoiy, thrown chiefly into the form of 
biographies of the most conspicuous personages, connected 
by succinct narratives of intermediate events. Unfortu- 
nately he did not execute or even begin it, for nothing of 
the kind was discovered among his manuscripts. He now 
tried his talent in a different walk of literature, where sue* 
cess briims with it more sudden and more brilliant popu- 
larity. Tne enthusiasm with which his tmgedy of * Dy- 
vccke’ (founded on the history of the beautiful mistress of 
Christian II. and her ambitious mother) was received, would 
doubtless have led him at once to prosecute that career, and 
indeed the plans of two other dramas on national subjects 
were found among his papers. But he did not live even to 
be assured of his triumph, as he died January 24th, 1796, 
just a week before the first representation of his piece, which 
took place on the day of his mneral. * Dy vecke ’ makes an 
epoch in the annals of the Danish stage : written in prose, 
and divested of those pompous conventionalities which often 
serve merely to disguise feebleness, this drama captivates by 
the intrinsic interest of dialogue and situations, and by its 
forcible pathos. It is true that criticism has alleged many 
defects against it; yet if not perfect, it ftirnished a model 
which did not previously exist in Uie language; and both on 
that account, and gs being the only dramatic attempt of 
the author, it deserves to be estimated by its beauties 
and its merits. This tragedy and his Thles form the two 


volumes of Ins posthumous pieces, edited by his ft lend 
Rahhok. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, two tMUoniral hooks of the 
Old Testament, the first of which contains the hUtoiy of 
Israel from the birth of the Prophet Samuel to the dcaih of 
Saul (8.0.1171-1055); and the second ih« history of David’s 
reign for about forty yearn (b.c. 1055-1017). At this point 
the history is taken up in the Fret Book of Kings. The 
Jews and most Christian writere ascribe a poi ium of these 
books to Samuel (who, from the nature of their contents, 
could not have written the whole), and the remainder to the 
prophets Gad and Nathan, chiefly on the ground of the 
following passage in 1 Chron., xxix. 29 : — ‘ Now the acts of 
David the king, first and last, behold, they aro written in 
the hook of Samuel the .^er, and in the book of Natlian 
the prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer.’ Tlie 
twenty-four chapters of the first book of Samuel, from 
Samuel’s birth nearly to his death, are ascribed to Samuel 
himself. As to tho remainder, it cannot be exactly de- 
termined what part was written by Cad, and what part by 
Nathan ; but it is conjectured that Gad, who was very jiro- 
bably a pupil of Samuel, and a companion of David in his 
wanderings during tho life of Saul (V Saw., xxii. 5), wrote 
the history of David, from the death of Samuel to his being 
made king in Hebron (1 Sam., xxv.; 2 Sam., v.); and that 
the remaining part of the second book was written by Na- 
than. These three portions then were collected by Ezra 
when he formed the canon intoono book; for in the Jewisli 
canon the two book.s of Samuel form only one. Jahii, on 
the contrary, ascribes the books of Samuel and of Kings to 
the same author, and places their publication about the 
forty “fourth year of the Babylonish captivity. 

In the Septuagint these books arc called tho first and 
second books of Kings, or of the Kingdoms. [King»<; 
Chronicles.] 

(Tho Iniroduclions of Jalin, Eichhorn, Berlholdt, Do 
Wetto, and Homo.) 

SAMY'DA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
SamydeoD. The genus having all the characters of the 
family to which it belongs, is distinguished by pobsossing 
10-12 stamens, all of which hear anthers; while the 
stigma is globose. The species consist of small frees or 
shrubs, found in tho hot parts of America, such as the Wc.sl 
Indies, Mexico, and Brazil, with a few doubtful species in 
the East Indies. The branches are sometimes thorny ; tluj 
leaves alternate, entire, or serrate, with pellucid dots and 
twin stipules ; flower-stalks axillary, single- flowered, solitary 
or fascicled with white hut sometimes purple flowers. 

SAMYDA'CEiE, a natural order of apotulous plants, of 
uncertain station, and placed by Do Candolle amongst 
polypetalous Exogens, They have throe, five, or seven sc- 
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pals more or less cohering at the base ; stamens perigynous, 
two, three, or four times as numerous as the sepals, with 
monadelphous lilaments; superior one-celled .ovary ; inde- 
finite ovules attached to parietal placentse; capsules with 
from three to five valves; numerous seeds fixed to the 
valves ; fie&hy albumen and a radicle pointing away from the 
hilum. The leaves are alternate with stipules, marked with 
round and linear pellucid dots. The apetalous flowers and 
fruit of this order approximate it to Bixaccse, and its peri- 
gynous stamens and alternate stipulate leaves ally it to 
Rosacem. It is an entirely tropical order, composed of 
small trees or shrubs. The bark and leaves are slightly as- 
tringent. One of the species, Casearia ulmifolia, is used in 
Brazil as a remedy against the bite of snakes, for which pur- 
pose the leaves are applied to tho wound, and an infusion 
of them is taken internally. 

SAN BLAS, a town on tho western coast of Mexico, 
in the state of Xalisco, formerly tho province of Guada- 
laxara, is situated on an island formed by two mouths of 
the Rio Grande do Santiago as it enters the Pacific. It is 
the seaport of Tepic, and the chief maritime station in Xa- 
lisco. it stands about three-quarters of a mile from the 
shore, on a very remarkable isolated rock, rising abruptly 
out of a low, swampy, wooded plain or savannah, to the 
height of 150 feet, inaccessible on three sides, and with a 
surface of about 500 yards each way ; within which limits 
the town is of course confined. From the plain, which is 
always more or less under water, rise exhalations and mias- 
mata, which render the town very unhealthy by causing a 
low fever, besides giving birth to myriads of mosquitoes and 
sand-lties. During the rainy season, from Juno to Novem- 
ber, the place is perfectly uninhabitable from the torrents 
of rain, which destroy tho houses, and perfectly insulate 
the rock. At this season, all the iuliabitant.s who can afiord 
it, remove not only tliomselves but most of their property 
to Topic, and the population is in a few days reduced from 
3000 10 150. 

At the shore is a villap called Jjbl Playa, inhabited prin- 
cipally by fishermen and those connected with the arsenal, 
which, though now in a dilapidated state, was once of great 
importance. A good ropewalk still remains. A small 
aestuary, the northern branch of the Rio Grande, afibrds a 
safe boat-harbour and landing-place, but the anchorage in 
tho roads, which is commanded by two batteries, is much 
exposed to westerly winds. San Bias affords good supplies 
of meat, fruit, and vegetables, but the climate is very hot in 
the summer. 21'* 32' N. lat., 105® 18' W. long. High- 
water, full and change, at 9h. 40in. ; rise between 6 and 7 feet. 

(Captain Hall’s South America; Captain Becchey's 
l'‘oya*re to the Pacific ; Sailing Directions, &c.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, a port in the Mexican dominions, 
in the province of New California, on the shores of the North 
Pacific. It is only on account of its size, and the perfect 
security which it offers to vessels of any burden, that it 
has at present any claim to notice, though thero can be 
little doubt that it will ultimately arrive at greater im- 
])ortance from the fertility of its soil and delightful cli- 
mate. The entrance is narrow, lying between lan^ of con- 
siderable elevation, on the southern point of which stands 
a fort to guard tho passage. After running in a westerly 
direction about six miles, it divides into two branches, one 
extending 30 miles to the south-east between two ridges of 
hills with low land at the base reaching to the shores and 
torrainating in small winding creeks; the other taking a 
northern direction, after about four miles opens out into a 
capacious basin 10 miles in diameter, and after converging 
to a second strait, again expands, and is connected with 
tlireo largo rivers, called Jesu Maria, Sacramento, and 
San Joachim. The greater part of the south-east arm is 
very shallow, leaving only a naiTOW channel up the centre, 
and the landing is bad. There are several islands and some 
dangerous rocks and shoals, but the anchorages are safe 
and well sheltered. A bar of sand lies eight miles off the 
entrance, with only 25 to 30 feet water; and with a high 
wind a heavy sea breaks over it. 

It is not however devoid of interest in other respects, 
being one of the earliest settlements of the Old Spaniards 
for the charitable purpose of converting the Indians to 
Christianity. Their fort or stronghold, called the Presidio, 
was fixed near the entrance, on the southern shore, about 
half a mile inland. It is a square enclosure, the sides of 
which are about 300 yards in length, and were formerly sur- 


rounded by a mud wall about 15 feet high, pierced for mus- 
ketry. Again.st the inner sides of these walls uro the 
dwellings of the settlers, the centre being left clear for 
exercise and military evolutions. These walls are now in 
ruins. 

From this primary settlement emanated the five follow- 
ing missions, which were established in various parts of the 
adjacent country under tho protection of the Presidio : — 

San Francisco, founded in 1776; Santa Clara, 1777 ; 
San Jos5, 1797 ; San Francisco Solano, 1823; San Rafael, 
1827. 

As they are nearly similar in appearance and in their 
political organization, thoy may all como 'under the fol- 
lowing brief description. Tho most conspicuous object is 
the church, around which are congregated the dwellings 
of the padres, and of the soldiers and attendants of the 
establishment, which are built with some pretensions to 
order and comfort; and at a little distance stand the mud 
huts of the Indians, placed in squares with great regularity. 
It is the business of tho Indians, who are under the abso- 
lute control of the padres, to cultivate the soil, and take 
care of the herds of sheep and cattle in which consists the 
wealth of the missions ; the hides and tallow sent to Mon- 
terey for shipment form their chief source of revenue. 
Some of tho missions possess as many as 10,000 head of 
cattle. 

San Francisco is situated about three miles to the south- 
east of the Presidio, in the midst of a beautiful and fertile 

{ >lain. Santa Clara is in an extensive plain not far from the 
lead of tho southern arm of the port. San Josi^ is at tho 
foot of the bibs to tho south-east ; and the two more modern 
missions are near the shores of the northern arm. Supplies 
of meat and vegetables are plentiful, and tho country 
abounds with game and wild- fowl. 

The Presidio is in 37® 48' N'. lat. and 122® 20' W. long. 
High-water at full and change, lOh. 50m. ; the rise is eight 
feet. 

(Captain Beechey s Voyage to the Pacific,) 

SAn MARPNO, Republic op, is a small territory, con- 
sisting chiefly of a sleep mountain with its oflsets and vallej s, 
coveting an area of about 27 square miles. It is situated ivUh- 
iii the papal province of Urbino, and about ten miles from 
tho coast of tho Adriatic. The whole population amounts to 
about 7000. The town of Sail Marino stands on the upper part 
of the mountain, the summit of which is crowned by an old 
castle with three towers, on which the .standard of the re- 
public waves. The town is ill built and ill paved ; the streets 
are steep, and only practicable for mules and donkeys. Tlu* 
square before tho town-house is large, and comiiuiiuls a 
fine view of the neighbouring Apennines. The chuiTh ol' 
the Capuchins contains a fino painting representing tlu: 
Descent from the Cross. Outside of the town is il Borgo, ur 
suburb ; and at the foot of tho mountain are three or four 
villages, Serravalle, Acquariva, Foglio, &c. The inhabit- 
ants have cultivated every slip of ground that can bo made 
productive ; they make some very good wine, some oil, and 
rear silk-worms, the produce of which constitutes an article 
of trade. They have also some good cattle. They import 
corn from the neighbouring Papal State. 

The origin of the republic of Son Marino is lost in 
the obscurity of the dark ages. Marinus, a holy hermit 
from Dalmatia, is said to have retired to this mountain 
in the fourth century of our lera, and after his dcatli a 
church was raised to his memory, and a village grew up 
round the spot. In tho tenth century it became a walled 
town by the name of * Plebs Santi Marini cum Gastello.’ It 
seems to have governed itself as an independent mmiici- 
pality; and we find in tho twelfth century that the commune 
of San Marino purchased some lands from tho neighbour- 
ing counts of Montefeltro, lc^*d8 of Urbino. During the 
wars of tho Guelphs and Guibelins, the people of San 
M^ino took the port of the latter, together with their 
neighbours of Montereltro,and as such were excommunicated 
by Innocent IV. Towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the popes, in consemience of tlie cession made by 
Rudolph of Habsburg [Papal State], began to send 
rectors to the Romagna, to enforce the suzorainship of the 
papal see over the towns and lords of the country. One 
of these vicars, Hildebrandinus. bishop of Arezzo, about tho 
year 1291, complained that, with the exception of the town 
of Cewn^ no other place in Romagna would obey his injunc- 
tions. This re9tor appointed a certain Theodoric, canon of^t. 
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and geniaU. iho tb^ernt^btpr ^eld<^m fallhig below tho 
freezihg-poibr/ E'i^en iftptCdiiees bear iViiit in some favoui'- 
able spots.' (Bbrtomm, f^aggiithiUh Li^fia.) The popu- 
lation of the province ccn8i^U''Of 56,500 inhabitants, aistri- 
buicdambt»g?8 comjlfuries,"^ ' \ 
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' SanHotrio has produced some learned fitCri^ among othcMw 
Itfiohol Angelo da San Remo, an OHeritatist, who tivod in 
the seventeenth ceritury, and Francageo^ Maf*ia Gaudio, 
professor of tnathemntios in tlie university of Rbttiei and 
the author of several valuable works, espeeiany otvJbydi'aulics, 
who i!?cd in 1 793. . ■ / V ^ 

The only other place of any importaiieo iti the province 
is Ventiiniglio. the antiont Albium Intemdiumr a well- 
built town of 5700 itthabitanls, on the sew^coast at tlie 
mouth of the Roio, and a bishop’s sec. The cathedral, a 
structure of the middle ages, is said to be built <m the re- 
mains of a temple of Juno rUised by tho consul M. /Bmi- 
litis, after his last victory over theLigmians, n.c. 187. (Liv,, 
39. c. 2.) The churoh of St. Michael is partly built witii 
the remains of a tcmplo dedicated tp Castor Und.PolhiK. 
The town contains several Roman inscriptions. Frither 
Angelico Aprosio, a native of Ventimiglin, and a great 
philologist and bibliographer of the seventeenth century, 
bequeathed a considerable library to the Augustine' con- 
vent in the town, which was plundered: of its be^ Works, 
by the revolutionists of Genoa, it is said, .during the French 
invasion in 1797. 

In the eleventh century Ventimiglia had its counts, who 
afterwards became feudatories of the ciu of Genoa. This 
relation was confirmed by the diploma of the emperor Fre- 
deric 1., dated 1 162, which granted to tho republic of Genoa 
the whole Riviera from Monaco to I^a Spesia, as an im- 
perial fief, saving the rights of the respective, counts and 
marquises. In the thirteenth century Ventimiglia. was a 
subject of dispute between Genoa arid the Anjou counts of 
Frovence* In April, 1794, tho French, who had already 
taken possession of Nizza and Monaco* appearad befoip 
Ventimiglia. Tho Genoese governor, not having the meaua 
of resistance, could only protest ogainat this violation of a 
riciitfal territory. The French then spread along tho 
Rivieri^ from whence, two yeaib aftor, they peoptrated into 
the plains of Lombardy. 

Between Ventimiglia and San Remo, on a hill above the 
road, is the village of Perinaldo, the birth-^aoe of the astro- 
nomer Domenico Cassini, and his nephew Maraldi, likewise 
an astronomer, who died at Paris in 1729. 

The province of San Remo was for a long time the ex- 
treme boundary of the Genoese territory. It has been also 
considered, geographically speaking, as tho western boun-* 
dary of Italy on this side, the. offiieTa of the Maritime Alps 
from the group of the Col dt Tenda coming close to the sea 
near Monaco, and closing the posjiage, whilst the river Roia. 
which descends from Tenda, Hows along their easteih or 
Italian base. [Monaco.] The country of Nizza, which lies 
to the west of the niouutainsf is open on the side of Pro- 
vence, the Var being rather a conventional . than a geogra- 
phical boundary. In the Antonine Itinemry , the boun- 
dary between Italy and Gaul is placed at jtha mountain 
summit, now called QoUe della Turhia, oa|the x^ad between 
Villafhmoa arid Monaco, upon whiph a sfdeiidia trophy was 
raised by the senate .to Augustus, in oommenioratiori of his 
having finally subjected an the Alpine tribes^ 'of which an 
ihfcrqitioni. given by Fhny (ui. 2QhTeoorded tlm names. A 
fmgmeiit of the inaeription, with the wordA ' Q^nteaAlpinm 
Aewtaw^ ia seen ^ v . .. 

Gib^iuti jn she 

oolumoa arid' other ceraaii^. _ ^ 

triMjit Atom the mwuivo 

round fowev jpR body of whicb^ thaiJbore the colossal statue 

penfi bot ViHw, 

y# Ihe grta^pttt oF rt. 

:A*!I 


wos'bim at.llouen, 
, Vo<,.XX.-3D 
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February 16i 1676. ' Having entered early iAto the order of 
Jeauita, he became profesaor of rhetoric first at CaeUi and 
afterward at Paris. On^ the death bf Pdra Ihicercean, he 
was appointed tutor to Ae f rinee de Conti, through whose 
intluenoo he became % }7i% librarian of theOoUdgo do 
"Louis le Qrand/^i^w^^ he held till his death,. ^Oc- 
tober 2i, ' ' ' ' * '/r • 

The Pdro-^xli^h'^was posso^sdd of (^nsiderubld enidi- 
tion« and 'vmbn terms of ttiiimacy with Hnet, atjd moat of 
the men of his time. He U the author bfVa 

prom translation of Horace, *LeS ‘ Ponies d'Hbiboe, dia* 
posdea auiVant I’Ordro chroiiologitjtie, et traduites en Frati- 
eaia, avoc des Reraarques et des DimertatrCtis critiques,’ 
"'mi'is and Amsierdum, 1726, 2 vOlsi 4t6.' There is a subse- 
quent edition in 8 vols. 12tna., 175b. Tliis translation is 
better than that of Dacior, and has smoothed ' the way for 
following translators, hut it possesses few of tbe beaOties 
of Horace. Sanadon is the author of a Latin heroic poem, 
*Niranur Morions,* which contains some pleasing imitations 
of Tlieocritps, Anacreon, and other Orcok' poets. He wrote 
also some Latin lyric poems, * Carminum Libri Quatuor,’ 
Paris, 1716, 'l2fho., and translated tlio * Pervigilium Ve- 
neris,* Paris, 1 728, 1 2mo. Many of his Latin verses and 
Latin discourses have been published separately, of which 
a detail is civen in Morcri’s * Dictionnaire Historique,* edi- 
tion of 175$. 

SANCKRRB. [Chkr .1 

SANCHEZ. FRANCISCO, commonly called ‘ El Hro- 
cense,' an eihineiu classical scholar of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Las Bro9as, in the province of Estremadura in 
Spain,' in 1523. He commenced his studies at the univer- 
sity of Valladolid, where he took bis degree of bachelor of 
arts in 15.51. From thence he went to »Salaraanca. where, 
having been incorporated in the university, he obtained, in 
1554, the chair of rhetoric, and also taught Greek and 
Latin with the highest l^*pu(ation. J ustua Lipstus, Sciop^ j 
pius, and other Icanied scholars of his time speak in the 
highest terms of him. The former bestows on him the 
epithets ^ divine’ and * admirable,’ and in one of his letters 
(M Itaio^ let ffispanos, p. 89) calls him * Mercurius alque 
Apollo Hispatiife.’ In 1 574 Sanches took the doctor’s degree. 
Ho had already edited Persius, Pomponius Mela, the * Ibis’ of 
Ovidius, Virgil’s *. Bucolics,* apd Homce’s * Art of Poetry.* 
He now devoted all his leisure to the composition of the 
work which gained him most reputation, namely, his ' Mi- 
nerva; sou do Causis LinguwLanumCommentaiius,’ which 
appeared fbr the first time at Salamanca in 1587, 8vo., and 
was often reprinted during the sixteenth century, and in more 
modern times at Amscerdam, 1 754, 1761, 8vo., with remarks 
by Scioppi^and aumerbtts annotations by James Voorbroek. 
[PEgtxoNins.] AuDilier edition was published at Utrecht, 
1795, wilh’the additions of Evetard Sebeid. The*MinorVa* 
is a'w'ork in whibh the rules of Latin syntax are explained 
by uifeans of quotations firom the classic authors. It gained 
its author great reputation among the learned of his time. 
In ]593SancheareHigned the chair of rhetoric Infiivourof his 
sou-iu-iaw Bariholow de Oespedes, and reserved for himself 
those of Latin'dnd Greek gramttiar, which he flited till the 
time of 1n*s Mkath. 8anchex died on tiio 17th January, 

1 601, at thb of 77, Und was buried in tlie chuteb of the 
cxnivem df Ean Frahdscb. ' Besides the above-mentioned 
he wrote the following 'works Verse >l>revisque Gram- 
matices Lktinih Ins^iutiones ’ (Ealanianoa, 1587, 8vo.), 
which be sobdiequeutW pumisheil in Spanish under the 
Arte para saber LaUn* (Saf., 1595, fivoj; ^ Grammar 
tifcm Gtoecm (Salam., 1502, Amw.;* 1581, 

8vo.){ > Be Arte Bieendi,’ Solam.t 1536 v- ? De ImerW 
tandia/Auoterlbuilr;^a\«e de Antw,, 1582 and 

ili92; 1582, 8vb.i; ‘Ofganum Dialee- 

ticuni et Ri^etpricuiu/ 8Vn4 .*.2)6 NemnuHis 
Poj^phyrlh tslidi^iuqu^ InrHialedtiOA Errc^ibueScfcolm iha- 


parents, bisf embra^d ihe'Ghristian religion. He died in 
]i632^ woSrks, among which is a valuable Commentary 
o6 Aristotlu, were published after his death, 
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known as Rodericus Skhetiui; 
mired ibr his writings, on 
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subjects, was bom at &lhk Martite diocese 

of Segovia, in 1404. After educa- 


tion at the dniversity of Salamimea/ the de- 
gree of doctor, he entered tlm dhnrtfiiVlnltA>as rnado suc- 
cessively amhdeacon.of Trpv^o in :,the diobese of Burgos 
dean of Loon, .and deannf Ab6Ut'1440, John 11., 

king of Castile, wishing, to send Unikttt&fifeadQir to Frederic 
III., chose Sanches for that purpbfe Siri^e&Tsucceecled 
so well in the object pf his 'miHaiDfi; that ^hefi Oilixtus 111. 
became pope, he was sent by Hehry Castile to con- 
gratulate his holiness oti his embassies 

Sanchez made Latin haratijgiM'to tM tiifl^ent 


, . pnnccs to 

whom he was sent These ha«VE«i6&8:dre $1311 preserved in 
manuici'ipt in the Vmiom' libtof.'vOn iSe «cce$sioii of 
Paul JI., Sanchez, who hoid beoa f»etVin1e<l Upon by his 
predecciiiior to settle et Rone, ira* e^intod by that popo 
governor of the castle of St> Aegetst' end keeper of the 
jewels and treasnrek of the RomaaUbOiftihy and in course 
of time promoted to the blahopri^ t^' {enUrai Calahorra, 
andPalcncia, which he however ifoveimedtfithbuk quitting 
Rome. He employed alt thei timedije 'nal(^.i^aro from his 
official duties in oompotfibK sUVerai tt«^'<yniost of which 
have never been pr^todf' Oct. 4th, 1470, 
and was interred in the tffithelf of- SantitHIo doi Spagmioli. 
He wrote the following worksWtSM«(fIUmVitse Humana.', 
&c.,f being a treatise eit n»iia%-’^i*Milnto two books, in 
which very beavv ceature is nUw clergy; Rome, 
1468, folio; ‘BpWtoli(t3d''iSlynHBh!^^i^VQpoht''^^ folio, 
without date> hut deaih. 

'Cqmtiondiora .HiBtD«ik/4EEispiffi^'^lU%' Hjd, '4to.), de- 
dicated to 'Heti,y d'V.>Uf:'(^l|^^]tt^;iMul'stibMqdenlly 
reprinted in the odleofWd 
by Andrea. Soholh 'Veh l,% ■ *' - — 

Origine oc Differentia' R^„ 
wherein the 
po^ over all 
mahy mete wteka Ob' 
mantiscripriiftheiCVei^l^r 
may bo'etebiD'/*' ’ 
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described the religious as well as^tbe Mofauo, history of his the rectory of Houghton-lc* Spring, and made a prebendary 
own country, and alao'l^ df Egypt; He is said to of the Ohurch of Durham. His rise was now rapid: in 

have derived iniost.of .hi$ books of 1062 ho was tpudo, master of Emmanuel; in 166.*?, dean of 

Taaut (Hermes), or frpm-SfieW% god York"; ii^,l664, dean of St, Pauls; in J 668, archdeacon of 

(pefhM^a Jehovah) same as C^nterbhry; and in 1878. archbishop oif Canterbury. 

Jerobaal ^6id0O;o>Jn this Wgh dignity, ho performed many useful 

must m before ' the works. But a change wis at hand. King James It. found 

Christian mrhl " ^ In ,no countenance foom the archbishop in his designs to intro- 

and 8imi^r gone so far> duce popery, nor passive aoquiese^nco; and when ho W 

a« todeny the^elSwifhifiCbl^^ issued his declaration forlibertypfeojbscienco, and required 

TheorigiAfl*u; 5 ^ 0 |;pB^j^|^iaj^r^' the clergy to publish it, Sancrott refused, and, accompanied 
in the Pficenip|l^\ lost, v and . oycm the by six oilier bishops, presented a petition to the king against 

antieiits who. lijat.eppear lo.have been the declaration. This petition was tr^ed as a.lil^T, and 

acquainted wltii 6&}nal '.ftanguaie, but they the seven prelates were committed to the Tower, but on 

speak of a of B^^lus, a their trial were acquitted. In the same year he was 

grammarian who li^t^[4ui'lng.the latter half of the first cen-' much employed in endeavouring to elTect a comprehension 
turyof our sera^v Tl^ o)^ina( W^k qf Sanchuniathon is of the dissenters and the church. He concurred in the 
said to have eonipted 'ut e!l^^ (Porpbyr., De Absti* declaration for a free parliament when King James had 

ne7{^.,ij..p.94).)^th^n^anMatiou.of Philo was divided into withdrawn himself, but when the Prince and Princess of 
nine boolu. \ U P« 31.) The work Orange were declared king and queen, ho, together with 
of Eusebius, idst jjafsibe^ :tb. contains a considerable frag- several other ofthe prelates aud many of the inferior clergy, 
inent of tha$iWory ,pf il^nohuniathqn, which gives an ac- refused to acknowledge them as such, and he was in conse- 
cqunt of the of the Pbrnoiciana and Egyptians, and till quence deprived of his dignily. 

within the last fijiw yeartt this and a few other fragments, as Tillotson was nominated his successors and as to San- 
ti anslated by Ehilo* the only parts of the work of San- croft himself, he did not long survive. Retiring to Fres- 
chuniathon which Werq known. A very useful edition of ingfield, the place of his birth, he lived there in a state of 
these fragments w^l^hlishod at Leipzig, in 1826, by J. C. great seclusion till his death, which occurred on November 
Orelli, uncler the * Sanchoniathonis Berytii Fragmenta 24, 1603. He was buried in the churchyard of that place, 
de Cosmogonia atTl^log|ia Phcenicium, Gr. etl^At recogn. under a tomb, the inscription on which, written by him.sclf, 
emend, not. mI. Scaligeri, Bocharti. G. J, Vossii, Cumber- is characteristic and remarkable: — * William Sancroft, born 
laiidi aliorumque permult suisque animdv., illustr. J. C. in this parish; afterwards, by the providence of God, arch- 
Orelli.' But in the. year 183d a M8. containing the whole bishop of Canterbury ; at last, deprived of all which he could 
of the nine books of Philo’s translation of Sanchuniathon not keep with a good conscience, returned hither to end bis 
was discovered in the convent of Santa Maria de Merinhao, life, and professeth here, at the fool of his tomb, that as 
iti the province of Entre Douro e Minho in Portugal, by naked he came forth, so naked he must return, the Lord 
Colonel Pereiro; or according to others, by a German sur- gave, and the Lord Imtli taken away (as the Lord pleases, 
geon. The discovery of ao important a work created a great .<^0 things come to pass), hlcKsed bo the name of the Lord.’ 
sensation throughout Europe, but the opinions of scholars There is more of it, but this is the most sinking part, 
were divided; some declared the work to be a forgery of SANCTIFICATION, a term in Theology, denoting the 
Philo, while othera, 4ud especially Grotefend, exerted their highest Christian attainment; the state of those who are 
utmost to prove that the work was the real tmnslation of perfectly pure aud holy, having lost the inclination to vice, 
Sancliuniatbon made Philo, Tlio controversy was at the and are wholly devoted to virtue and godliness. It is under- 
time carried on. with great zoul in Germany, and the result stood to be produced by the special operation of the Holy 
was, that at last almost all scholars agreed that the work Ghost, and to ensue upon justification, 
is spurious. In 1836 Wagenfold published a German transla- SA'NCTIUS. [Sanchkz.] 

lion of it, with ao introductory discourse by Grotefend, under SANCTO'RIUS, the Latinized form of the name of an 
the title * Sanchuuiathdu’s Urgeschichte der Pheenizier, in eminent Italian physician, who was called in his own 
oinem Auszuge aoz del: wieder aufgefundenen llandscbrift language Sanlorio. He was born in 1561, at Capo d’ Islria, 
von Philo’s vollstaud. Uebersotzuug nebst Bemerkungen studied medicine and took his degree at Padua, and then 
von Fr. Wagenfold tuitemeai Yorworte von G. F. Grotofend, settled at Venice as a practitioner, where ho had consider- 
mit einera Facsimile,’ Hanover, 1836. The year following able success. In IGU he was recalled to Padua, and ap- 
theve appeared * Sanchuoiathonis Historiarum Phoenicise pointed professor of the theory of medicine in that uni- 
libros novom, vorsof 4 Philone Byblio, edidit Lati- versity. He there commenced a scries of observations on 

naque versions :donavit F. Wagonfeld,’ Bremm, 1837, 8vo.; insensible perspiration, which have made his name known 
and another Germaatisauslatton, * Sanebuniathon’a Phmni- throughout Europe, even gmong those who do not belong 
cische Gesohichte ; n^h Grieohischeu Beatbeitung des to the medical profossion. * For the better carrying on the.se 
Philo von Bybles ini^jbfiiutshhe uberseUt, mit einerVorrede,’ experiments,’ says Addison, in the Spectator, No. 25, 'he 
Liibeck, 1837/8m ^.€junpiw4,qhSaiiohuniathon in general, contrived a certain mathematical. chair, which was soartifi- 
J. A. Fabricius*.*Btl:i^otmGrM voL fc, p. 222; &c.: and cially hung upon springs that it would weigh anything as 
respecting the, qoutrovarty Oft liie new discovery, C«L;Orote- well as a pair of scales. By this means he discovered bow 
fond, * nach ungedruck- many ounces of his food passed by perspiration, what quan- 

ten Briefep gewflm 1836, 8va. ; Schmidt, * Der tity of it was turned into nourishment, and how much went 

nenentdeckf^lBkn^Mathbn^ eltl . BriefwechseV Altona, away by the other channels and distributions of nature.' He 
1838, 8vC: Mo'y6^ADiePfaBnizfo p. 116, &c. continued to lecture at Padua to numerous audiences for 

SANpROFT» born 18t6, died 1693, an thirteen years, until his reputation occasioning his being fre- 

eminoht fmd ;ifiathed^|n^latb :of l6e .. Engllcih ehurch, was quently sent for to Venice by the people of distinction in that 
bora qt and . being remarked while city, he resigned his chair, in order to dedicate all his timo 

at sch^V powers and attain- to medical practice. His resignation was accepted, but tho 

ments; was salary continued; and with this testimony ofthe public 

in was Uving in the esteem he removed and settled finally at Venice, where he 

Univeiwlty foi 1642, buLll^'lHMiid aftsf jost^hisr^ died in 1636, aged seventy-five. A marble statue was 

Emmanuel in eoinmileiite erected to his honour in the cloister of the Servites, wliero 

League and • - he Was interred ; ami the College of Physicians at Venice, 

' While d in return for a legacy which he bequeathed thorn, an- 

Wa ’'are d<>t luialily commemorate him in a laudatory harangue. He 

lost hie tbe;kihgi^ biH it was was the author of the following works i 1, * Meihodus 

'duringlhis^rlmOiiiiykt'd^ij^^ vitahddram Errdrum omnium qui in Arte Medicil con- 

dern tingunt ]Libri XV.,’ Venet, 1602, fol., and several times 

of general^j^l^fpIpfe.pdfUw reprinted. Haller gives a short analysis of its contents 

on \BMoth, Medic. /Vac^nom. ii., p. 351), saystliat there is 

part of the tiBfo wga . spent before much useful matter in it, and calls it’magni momenti 

king’s reitiirn, be in Ei^land^' nnd/elbesfp .one of thb opus, etsi raro citatur.’ 2, *Comroentarius in Attem Medi 
Unmrsity preachers; ip' the sarnte )^8vVlm>aB coiUt^^ cinalem Oaleni.’ Venot., 1612, fol. ‘Fusissimum opus,’ 
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Haller. • ut taedium lectionis vix feros.' 3, ‘Arsdo 
SiaU<'4 Mcdicina Sectiontbus Aphorlsmorum Septcin 
compreliensa,’ Venet., 1614, I2tn6, ' , Thin is the work by 
wbioh bis name is best knowni of which there were nume- 
rous editions, and which wa^ translated into several modern 
languages. The latest' edition that the writer has seen 
quoted is that with -a Commentary by' A. C. Lorry, Paris, 
]7jro, 12mo. ‘There is a French translation by Iaj Breton, 
Paris, 172^, 8^„and by Pierre Nogues, 1725, 12mo., 2 vols,; 
an Italian itme bo F. Chiori, Venice, 1743; a Gorman 600, 
Bremen, 1736, 8vo. ; and an English one, l^nd„ 1676, l2mo., 
and another by Dr. Quincy, third edit., Lond., 1723, 8vo* 
It contains the results of a long series of observations made 
unon the weight of his own body, and the external causes 
which influenced its increase or diminution. Ho treats 
especially of insensible perspiration, on the due amount 
of which he makes heallh and disease depend. There is 
much curious and valuable matter in the work, though 
the advances of modern science haVc thrown some doubt 
upon the infallibility of some of his aphorisms. Ho 
uiHpicstionably conferred a benefit on medical science by 
directing the observations of medical men to tho functions 
of the skin ; but unfortunately the doctrines were extended 
much too far; and coinciding with the mechanical princi- 
])les which were coming into vogue after the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, as well as with the chemical 
notions which were not yet exploded, they contributed to com- 
plcte the establishment of the humeral patholof^y^ under 
the shackles of which the practice of medicine continued 
almost fo our own times. 4. * Commentarius in Primum 
Fen Primi Libri Canonis Avicennso,’ Venet., 1626, fol. ‘Me- 
tnorabile opus/ says Haller, ‘plcnumque propriorum in- 
ventorum et cogitationum apud auctorom primum nata- 
rum.* In it he describes an instrument that he had in- 
vented for measuring the force of tho pulse, and several new 
instruments i»f surgery. Ho was also the first physician 
who attenijitcdto measure by the thermometor (then newly 
invented) the heat of the skin in different diseases, and at 
diftcront periods of the same disease. 5, ‘ (Jommentarius in 
Frimuni Seotionem Aphorismorimi Hippocratis/ Venet., 
162‘), 8 VO. A Work not of much value. 6, ‘Liber de Re- 
mediormn Invtjntionc,’ Venet,, 1020, 8vo., contains nothing 
remarkable except the account of some post mortem exami- 
nations. A letter by Sanctorius. * De Calculo,* is inserted 
in Jo. van Beverwyck's * De Calculo Renum et Vcsicic Liber 
Singnlaris, cum Epislolis et ConsuUalionibus Magnorum 
Viroriun,’ Lugd. Bat,, 1638, 12mo, All his works were col- 
lected and published in fourvolumes, 4to., Venet., 1660. 

•SANCTUARY, in English law, a consecrated place 
which gives protection to a criminal taking refuge there. 
Ihe word also signifies the privilege of sanctuary, which 
was granted by iho king for the protection of tho life 
of tin offender. Among the Saxons the privilege of 
banctuai')’ was regulated by law', and all persons were 
prohibited from violating it by taking away or molest- 
ing the offender, who had a right to remain in sanc- 
tuary thirty da^s, after which ho was to be delivered safe 
lo his relations. Tho institution was probably beneficial 
in those times. It took away from parties the opportunity 
of avenging their wrongs upon llic offender, and gave him 
time lo collect the mulct, which was then the legal penalty 
for many crimes. The same custom prevailed after theCkm- 
quest ; but under the dominion of the Normans there appear 
early to have existed two kinds of sanctuary, one general, 
which belonged to every church, and another peculiar, 
which commenced and had its force in a grant by charter 
from the king. This peculiar sanctuary could not be 
claimed by prescription only, and it was also necessary that 
it should be supported by usage within legal memory, and 
allowance before the justices in eyre. Tliese two kinds 
differed from each other with respect to some of their privi- 
leges. The general sanctuary afforded a refuge to those 
only who had been guilty of capital felonies. On reaching 
it, the felon was bound to declare that ho hod committed 
felony, ancl’camc to save his life. If he neglected lo do 
this, he might immediately be dragged from the plitce. 
After this doelaralion, be had the option, within forty days, 
either of suwendering himself lo justice, or of stating before 
the coroner the particular circumstances of his offence, and 
taking tho oath of abjuration, by which he swore forthwith to 
leave England, and never to return without the king's per- 
mission. Tho consequence of abjuration was the attainder 
of hi8 blood, and the consequent forfoituro of ^1 Iris goods 


and chattels. After taking the oath, a port was assigned to 
him by Which to quit the kingdom'jr^nd a certain limo was 
allowed for tlua purpose. It seems hoWevot that if ho 
refused; to leave the sanotuniy, tlie lay.offleerp had rio au- 
therity to remove liitn; and in case the spiritrikl authorities 
declined to act, there were no. means of removing him ex- 
cept by starving him out ' If during thO forty. dajra, or.iificr 
the oath of abjuration, arid .dutrluji; bis journey for the pur- 
pose of quitting the realm, be wak^gwfly proceeded against, 
he triight plead his privilege of to an appeal or 

indictment. A peculiar sanotUary such pririlcgo 

was granted by the charter, afford a plan pf.refujgo even for 
those who had committed p|^.tj7 i^^on;" and a 

party escaping thither might, ff he' ^ose, ; remain undis- 
turbed ‘for life. He still however had tho option to take 
the oath of abjuration and ouit thO,^ realm. Sanctuary 
seems in neither case to have been allowed it protection 
to those who escaped from the .sheriftV after being deli- 
vered to him for the purpose of executioiii;' It appears also 
that itwosnot allowed in cases of sactflegc, During the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIII., at the time when 
the religious houses were dissolved, several statutes were 
passed (26 Henry VIIL, c. 13; 27 Henry VHL, o. 19; 32 
Ilcnry VIII., c. 12), which regulafod, limited, and pnrlially 
abolished tho privilege of wincluary, botll as regarded the 
number and classes of criminals entule'd to it, and also Ihe 
places possessing the privilege.. Finally, by 21 James 1 , 
c. 2B, s. 7, it was enacted that no sanctuafy or privilege of 
sanctuary should thereafter bo admitted or allowed in any 
case. [AsYLirw.] 

(Reeves’s History qf the English LaU); C6mytt*s Digr^t, 
tit. ‘ Abjuration;’ 4 Bl., Com*) 

SAND. A mass of any comminuted minerals ii in 
popular language called sand ; but tho most ahutuliuit in- 
gredient in the extensive sands of tho deserts, sca-shoic-, 
river-banks, and^soil, is granular quartz or flint. 

Little attention has been ])aid by geologists to thi.s abun- 
dant cuvering of the earth’s surface. M 0 .SI of iho sands 
which we observe are the ruins of disintegrated rocks ; red, 
white, grey, black, according lo the rocks ftrom which they 
were derived. On examining these rocks themselves, 
find them composed of grains of such sand, not tvyslallizcd 
grains, but worn and rounded on their surf^cos like small 
pebbles. The parts of these solid rocks then have* onto 
existed as mere loo.se sand, and we seem to return in a ciiclu 
lo the point of deparlpre. Tho ongin of sand is however 
seen ill volcanic dust and ashes— in tho disintegration of 
granitic, porphyritic,and other pyrogenous rocks; tho aggre- 
gation of them is easily uuderstood by exainiding mills toun 
grit, new red-sandstone, or the grds*de-Fontainhleau ; and 
the disintegration of sandstones is too common a .pheno- 
menon in English Gothic buildings. 

Soil often contains sand, though the sulriaccnt Simla bo 
wholly calcareous or finely argillaceous^ This is a pheno- 
menon of tho same order as the accumulation of detritus 
(boulders, gravel, clay, &c.) in situations fair from the na- 
tive place of such materials. It proves that the surface has 
been traversed by currents of water.; and there can bo ii^lo 
doubt iu the mind of an observing agriculturist, that these 
washings of the earth’s' aurfoce, by hBiXing .material^ of 
different cmali ties, have been iu many oa^qs the cause of tho 
fertility of soils. . • 

Some sands impregnated with oxidO irph fand Uius 
often blackened or rendered oohraceous) and others ietiicli 
are nearly white, are very startle ; otbisfs of a grOy or green 
brown, or redder line, are Often fortile. The Jaltot aTmobt 
always contain argillaccons ihgtodierits (often qj^ropoftion 
of felspar), and probably it is m a ereat'Jilegreeio/ the pre- 
sence of potash in the, felspajip or the play wat ^hqlr 'supe- 


riority is owing, " 

SAND GROUSE. rr|iTitA(>i^j>4,3^ 
SAND MARTIN, 

SANDAL WOOD. ; 

SANDAL-WOOD, im 9r Ked Saundoi 
Commerce. [PtKKoOABMs.3'' 

SANDARAC (inobfriii^y called 
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gather d^otuf,.of ttot finncyl,, and oonilirttiig of a mix- 
ture of IwadifMt Mow of rosin gntf .ii fitlle t^Wa\ileoit) 
IS a ste^tioO fW^ the CriUtris qded^vlS (Xbuj* grti- 
culeta, 1^,), nuw of onormdus aU;^ jJitiVedf. the upmjr 
part, of the promce of Te«me 1(i thehtojdem of Marocco, 
called Arar. (Jacl^Oe TYtsef/eh im Marocc^t 
p. 78.) « etudes sponuneously ftpm the bark, end cou- 
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Cl ctcs on the surAioc. It ocetira ui small) irregular, hu^ 
ratliev elongated, seldom perfectly round toM, or in maafipi 
run together, tvbtdli aw. rarely of apy considerable size, of 
a light yellow oolour, .s6|netimie». verging to brownish, of a 
dull hue cajemeillyt .genorany covered with powder, Jiut 
when'thi$ hi re.move4?.^<*wtranspawnt.; li^br^ks easily with 
acoiicholdal fraetd^e. ' and,' vitreous lustrep The powder is 
wli ilc, and form? !jlw j?ui^$t|inco oajlod pounce. By chewing 
ii tbrmsa ilnp powdisr; yhi^ih docs not agglutinate, and has 
a faint baUaihie taihs. Atlptdinary temperatures it is. without 
odouv, hut byi^thehpplicatiah Of bbat it easily molts and dif- 
fusos.a strong tWiigh not odour, r^embling that 

of juniper 6t mli8tte,.!|b'dt hot 90 agteeahle as the latter. It is 
easily ignited. Itii'^lbrnO # the exUnt of fbur^flfths in cold 
aleohol, aiVd (lie ipsoYuble residuum is easily soluble inmther, 
or, slowly and^tlb diillcuUy,' jn boiling turpentine. The 
])ortiQn insoluble in aji^hp^ is termed Sandarucin* 

Siindarac is"'used;. for«^tne preparation of l^nrnishcs, also 
occasionally for inepn^ dr pastilles, plasters, and oialtnents. 
Tlio powder' is rubbed on parchment to vender it fit to be 
wriiion on. Sjoimlarac is sometimes used to adulterate 
iDfisticj and pn Itho other hand, a resin obtained fmm the 
Juniperua Cpmmums, and another from J. Oxycodrus, arc 
<'iu()loyed. as a ‘substitute for the genuine sundurac. In 
.Sweden.iunips of rcsSh whic^re found under ants* nests 
hflow the hiniper bushes are croled Sandarac. The resin of 
the Pinud Damnuiva (Agathisloranthifolia, Salisb.) is called 
French Spndarac in commerce. Bandacac must iVot be con- 
founded' with Orpiment. 

S A N DB ACH. [CiiissHiRK.] 

SANDBY, PAUL, an English artist of very great merit 
uird deserved roputation, was born at Nottingham in the 
)car 17^12. At the early age of fourteen he came to Lon- 
don, Hiid oblaiiied an introduction to the drawing-room at 
lli(! Tower, where ho had studied ahoyl two jears, when the 
dnke of Cumberland, wishing to have a survey of the north 
:uid west parts of the Highlands of Scotland, Sandhy was 
employed as draughtsman under Mr. David AVatson. 
'J'liougli his proper occupation was the drawing of ]dans, 
ho iloxotod liw leisure hours to making numerous sketches 
of the fine scenery of that romantic couniry. From these 
sketches lie made some small olcliiiigs, which were pub* 
lished by Uylatid and Bryce. About 1752, oflci* his return 
from the Ilighhind.s, he passed sometime at Windsor, whete 
he made drawings of the beautiful scenery of Windsor and 
Kton. These drawings were much admired, and were pur- 
I’hased by Sir Joseph Banks, who soUn uflerwarcU invited 
him to aecompany. him on a tour in Wales. Here he was 
employi'd by Sir AVatkin Williams Wynne to lake views of 
1 he picturesque scenery of tho principalily. These he after- 
wanU engraved in aqua-tiuta, in imitation of drawings, 
with a degree of perfection to which lliai style of engrav- 
ing had never before attained. 

On tho institution of .the Royal Academy in 1768, Mr. 
Sandby was chosen one of the original members, and in tho 
same year received the appoinlraent of head drawing-mas- 
ter to the .Roy.t4 Militairy Academy at Woolwich ; an oflico 
which h^ bold with tTcdit to himself and great advantage 
to the academy till, his death. 

His industry wa 9 /as remarkable as his genius, and the 
number of his draWing? which are contained in tho cabinets 
of amateurs is imqtense* It appears that he sometimes 
paint^ in oil^ but none^ofliis performances of that kind are 
known to the public.. . / 

SAiNPEQ (pyonounred. Saudetz), one of tho circles of 
Austrian Galicia^ is Jl 400 square miles in extent, and has 
220,000 inhabitants, tt is bounded on the north by tho 
circle of Biiiihitln, on tho eastby tlmfuf^Yoalo, on the north- 
west by thfftW Wadevif^, and on Uie aouth and south-west 
by The fiehthern part is entirely covered by the 

CarpatluaD'liountains. ^TJtoytg’arq mat^ san Tho 

soil iiV'some is , ihd only, a mW^ spots are fertile. 
The in the dorher of the circle, 

but is ioihed above Old Sendee 

by the Popra"^ bonside^ comes 

from llung;ary»: traverMTlhe whole circle, and receives all 

* tho ^mallei: <1^1^babitants are indbstrtous, and 

• cultivate llto kbit w%rgftbf and Wiiiisjry* They have 

also a pretty The abundance of 

wood enables thoiii lb inmn^tih Uioy 

manufacture great quantUlrt ofyarp, and linen, „ " 

New SAnrpEC, tub efiief town of Afib' ciroleA » sHuated 
on ah eminence oh tho right ^hk <Sr;0ie ratiid Duhajetz, 


in a wide and fertile plain bounded by mountains rtsing 
hko. an amphilheauo behind each ollicn It has a gym- 
nasiu^ founded in 1818, a district school, and the pub- 
lic efticcs of the circle, Tho number of inliabiiants is 
nearly 5000, of whom ono-lhml mo Jows. Old Sandkc. 
about 6 miles to the north, cousisiing chiefly of wooden 
houses, has 3000 Christian inhabitants, a convent of nuns 
of the order of St. Clarissa, a female school for the higher 
classes, and a gymnasium. It is, also the re.stdcnce of a 
viear-keneraL for the three western circles, who has a chap- 
ter and a consistory, and exercises ^iscopol functions since 
the suppression of tho bishopric of Tarnow. 

SANDEMANIANS, onoof the minor sects, consisting 
of persons who profess to he followers of Robert iSandeuiaii, 
a native of Perth, born in i 7 la. They are however really an 
offset from tho Glasiles of Scotland, a body of religionists 
followers of Mr. John Gla&, a minister in tho Presbyterian 
church, who was removed from his office, on account of cer- 
tain peculiarities of religious opinion, in the year 1728. M»*. 
Sandenran married Catherine Glas, daughter, we believe, to 
.John C las, and entered into all his peculiarities. „jn 1757 
he published his Letters on tho ‘Thcron and Aspasia* of Mr. 
James Hervey, in which the peculiarities of the Glusite 
system are exhibited in a popular manner. In 1758 he 
began a correspondence witli Mr. Samuel Pike, an Indo- 
peiideiit minister of note in London, who adopted his views, 
and in 17G0 he removed to London, where he preatihcd in 
various places, and atti acted much notice. lie did not how- 
ever remain long in London, for in 1764 he rcipoved to the 
American Colonies, where he continued till liis deatii. 

The leading doctrine of the sect is thus cxprcs.^od in the 
epitaph on Mr. Saudemairs tciuh at Danbury in Now Eng- 
land : — ‘Here lies, until the resurrection, the body of liobort 
Saiidcman. who, in the face of continual opposition from all 
sorts of men, long and boldly contended for tho antieul 
faith, that the bare dcalh of , Jesus Christ, without a deed or 
Ihouglu on tho part of man, is sufficient to present the chief 
of sinners sp()llo^s before God.* 

The Sandernanijins in London met first for public worship 
at the hull of the Glovers* Company, afterwards at an old 
meeting-house of the Quakers in Jiull and Mouth Street, 
luul from 1 778 at a chapel in Paul’s Alley, Barbic.*m. 

The best account which has been given of this sect is to 
be found in ‘The History and Antiquities of tho Dissenting 
Churches in London,* by AValler Wilson, in four volumes 
S\o. (vol. III , p. ‘201-27C). After giving a more detailed ao- 
count of the faith of this body of persons, ho proceeds ‘to 
unfold some of those practices by which they are distin- 
guished from other Christians : these are, their weekly ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s supper; their love-feasts, of which 
every member is not only allowed but required to partake, 
and which consist in dining cither in tho vestry, of their 
meeting house or at each other’s houses in tho inter\al be- 
tween the morning and afternoon services; their kis» of 
charity at the admission of a new member, and at other 
limes when they deem it necessary and proper; iheii* weekly 
collections befoio the Lord’s supper, for the support of the 
poor and defraying other expenses; mutual exhortation; 
abstinence from blood and things strangled; wasliing each 
other's feet, when, as a deed of mercy, it might bo an ex- 
pression of love; community of goods, by which any ono 
is to consider the whole of hi.s property liable to the calls of 
the poor and of the church ; and the unlawfulness of laying 
up treasures upon earth, by setting them apart for any dis- 
tant, future, and uncertain use. Agreeably to this, they do 
not allow of putting out money to interest. They allow of 
public and private diversions, so far as they are not connected 
with circuiubtances really sinful ; and, apprchcMiding a lot 
to be a thing sacied, they disapprove of lotteries and games 
of chance.’ Such is Mr. AVilsori’s account. 

The sect is said to be more numerous in America than iu 
England. 

iSANDERLING. [ScOLOPAClDiE.] 4 

SANDGATE. [Kknt.] 

SANDOMIR. [Poland.] 

SANDO'RICUM, a genus of plants of the natural family 
of MeUacem, which is named from a change in one of its 
eastern names, Suntoor or Suudoor. The genua contains 
only a single species, found in tho hot parts of Asia, and is 
characterised by having, Jhe calyx 5-toolhod, Petals 5. 
Stamens 10, joined into a tube, which is lU-toothed, and 
bear.s the anthers inside. Stigmas 5-bifid< The drupe 
. contains 5 ovate comprassed nuts, which are 2-valve4 at the 
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base, and l-soedod. iS. indicum^ the only species, is an ele- 
gant tree of considerable size, which is found in the Mo- 
lucca and Philippine Islands, as ^Well as in (lie southern 
parts of India. The leaves are alternate and trifoliolatc, 
leatlets entire, panicles axUhiry, witli the llowers crowded 
on the short partial peduncles. The fruit is acid, and suffi- 
ciently agreeable to be mixed with syrups to make cooling 
drinks: its root is bitter, and used in medicine in bowel' 
oomplainls. It is somotimes called false niangusteeu, from 
some re^einblanoc to its fruit, and also Indian 'aandalr wood. 

SANDOVA'L, FRAY PRUDENCIO DE, an eminent 
Spanish historian, was born at Valladolid, others say at 
Monterey in the province of Galicia, about 1560. His 
parents having educated him for the church, he took the 
monadic* orders at tlio Benedictine convent of Santa Maria 
laRcjil do Niixera, where he passed several years, devoting 
all. hi*? attention to the study of the civil and ecclesiastical 
antiquities- of Spain. Having gained some reputation by 
hiswiitings, bo was made abbot of San Isidro do Guciigua 
at Valladolid, and soon after appointed historiographer to 
l*hilip 111. This monarch charged him with the continua- 
tion of the * Cronica General’ of Ambroaio de Morales 
[Mokales}> which Sandoval published under the title of 
‘ Historiii de los Reyes do Castilla y do Leon.* Other his- 
torical works which he published at the same tiiiic, at- 
irncted the notice of Philip, and he was rewarded by him 
with the bishopric of Tuy in Galicia, which Sandoval held 
until ho was translated to that of Pamplona in 1612. San- 
dtu al’s whole life was spent in visiting the public archives 
and principal libraries in Spam, where he found many inte- 
icsting documents. He died at Pamplona, March 17, 1621, 
at the age of sixty-one. B<^sides the above, Sandoval wrote 
several other works on the history and antiquities of his 
native country, arrtong which the following are the most 
deserving of notice Cronicu del Indy to Emperador do 
Espufui t)on Alonso VII.,* Mad. 1600, fol. : this is a chro- 
nicle of Alfonso VII., king of Castile and Leon, hurnained 
* iho Phnperor.’ ‘ IlUtoria do la V ida y Hechos del Emperador 
Carlos V.,’ ill two parts (Valladolid, 1604, fol.), Pamplona, 
1614, and Antw., 1081. This work is greatly praised by 
Robertson, who used it for his ‘History of Charles V.* 
Tiiere are two old English translations, or rather abridg- 
ments, of it; one by James Wadsworth, under the title of 
‘The Civil Wars of Spain,’ LoncL, 1652, fol. ; the other by 
Cupt. John Steyens, ‘History of Charles V,,* Loud., 1703, 
8vo. * Antiguedad de la Ciudad y Iglesia Cathedral de 
Tuy,’ Bruga, 1620, Ito. ‘ Catalogo de los Obispos do Pam- 
plona,’- Pamp., 1604, fol. ‘ Regia e Instruccion de San 
Leandro,’ Valladolid, 1604, 8vo. H'e also edited the chro- 
nicles of Isidorus Pacensis, Sebastisinus Salmanticensis, 
Siimpirus, bishop of Astorga, and Pelagius Oveleiisis, all 
writers of the twelfth century, the whole being published 
in a volume under the title of ‘ Las Cronicasdo los Quatro 
Obispos,’ Parnpl, 16 J 6 and 1034, fol. Sandoval is justly 
considered by Spaniards one of their best bistoriaiis. His 
stylo IS clear and unaftected, and his erudition vast, though, 
like most writers of his time, he is occasionally led away 
by a strong spirit of nationality. 

SANDPIPER. [ScoLOPACiDJE.] 

SANDSTONE. The aggregation of sands into stone takes 
place by the entire confluence of the grains (through a sort 
of semifusiun), as in quartz rock, and in common gritstones 
which adjoin Ivap-dykes or great faults; by mere cohe- 
rence of grains, as in many white sandstones ; by interposi- 
tion of finer particles of carbonate of lime, clay, oxiue of 
iron, &c., as in the sandstones of coal tracts ; or by a com- 
plete infiltration of sub-crystallized carbonate of lime, as in 
some of the Hastings sandstones, gr6s-de-Fontainbleau, 
In regard to structure, we have laminar sandstones, 
the laminoe plane, waved, or even slightly concentric ; and 
freestones, in which, without any real lamination, the 
grains are arranged unsymmctrically and indiscriminately, 
so as to presoivt in the mass equal resistances in every direc- 
tion. Tile laminar sandstones can be split ; the freestones 
may be worked with ease in any direction. Sandstones, in 
popular^ language, occupy a station intermediate between 
sand and gritstone ; but there is little consistency in the 
geulogical application of tlie term. 

SANDRART, JOACHIM VON, well known as a pain» 
lur and engraver, but more celebrated for his writings on the 
ai ts, ^¥as born at Frankfort on the Main, in 10Q6. Havhig 
received a good general education, ho devoted, himself to 
the study of the arts, and wrts first instructed itt engraving 


l^Theodore de Bry and Matthew Merian. When he was 
my fifteen years of agO) ho went to Prague, where ho was 
for some time instruct^ in engraving by Giles Sadeler, who 
however advised him to apply to painting, which ho judged 
to be better suited to his genius. He accordingly went to 
Utrecht, where he becatne a pupil of Oefhard Honthorst. 
Under this aWe teacher, he made great progress, so as to bo 
shortly able to assist his master in many of bis most impor- 
tant works. ' r • , ; 

Descamps affirms that when Honthorst was invited to 
England by Charles 1., he engaged Sandrart to accompany 
him, that the king bespoke many pictures of him, that 
he copied several portraits by Holbeiii for the Earl uf Arun- 
del, and^that ho remained in England till 1627 (in which 
case ho Would have been only ,twcnty-one ycai^s of age), 
when he went to Venice. Pilkington’s Dictionary, edited 
by Fuseli ( 1 8 14i), gives a similar ao|OuiU. But Bryan (1816) 
says ‘there appears to be very litUe*iautliority for this ac- 
count. No picture of « Sandi-art’s is mentioned in king 
Charles’s collection, and what renders ibo story of his having 
’ been in England move improbable, is that he lakes no no- 
tice of it himself in his Life of Honthorst, Ihotigh he men- 
tions that artist’s journey to England, and gives -an account of 
his works here.* We may add that Dr. "Waagon does not men- 
tion a single picture by Santert among the numerous Eng- 
lish collections which he oescribes. It is certain that he 
spent several years in Italy. At Venice he copied the finest 
pictures of Titian and Paul Verbneso, and at Rome was much 
employed by Cardinal Barberini and Prince Giiistiniani. 
After a long residence in Italy he returned to Frankfort, and 
executed many considerable w’orks for the emperor Ferdina rid, 
and for Maximilian, duke of Bavaria. He passed tlio latter 
years of his life at Niimberg, where he died in I6b3, aged 
77 years. At Niirnborg be published several works, parti- 
cularly his Lives of the Painters, under the title of ‘Aca- 
demia Artis Pictoria).’ 

SANDWICH, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
in the county of Kent, about 6 7.V miles from the General 
Post-office, London, through Ilochesler and Canterbury. 
It was early a place of importance, and an original member 
of the Cinque Ports. [(Cinque Pokts ] It probably arose 
out of the diHiay of the Roman Ritupae. [Kent, vol. xiii., 
p. 101, col. 2.] The name Sondwic occurs as early as a.d. 
665. (Boys’s Hist. x)f Sajidwich^ p. 83.3.) The Danes wore 
defeated here, a.d. 861 or 852, by Alhelstan, son of Ethelwulf 
They were at Sandwiph again in 993 or 994, and iu a.i>. 
1006 or 1007; the Anglo-Saxon fleet was at Sandwich in 
A.D. 1008, and the Danish fleet in a.d. 4013 and 1011. 
Canute landed here in a.d. 1016. It is again mentijuied 
as u place of rendezvous for naval armaments in tlie time of 
Edward the Confessor, in whose r^ign the town had 3u7 
inhabited houses. At the lime of Uio Domesday Survey 
Ihero were 383. At this lime the port belonged to iho arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the monks of Christchurch, Cantor- 
bury. Part of the rent received by the archbishop consisted of 
40,000 herrings for tbo monks’ food. In the reigns of Ed- 
ward I. and 111. the archbishop and monks gave up Sand- 
wich to the crown, iu exchange, for landa granted elsewhere. 
In the time of Henry HI. the town was burnt by Urn French. 
In the French wars of Edward IIL it is mentioned as a 
place of rendezvous or of landing.^ In the iteign of Henry 
Vl. the French took and plundered the town three times. 
To prevent similar disasters, -Edward IV. renewed the 
fortifications ; and in followinjlf reigns attempts were pro- 
posed or made to preserve or^ improve the hafbour, which 
was beginning to decay from the, aOcumulation of sand. 
Tins choking Up bf the harbour led to, the, decline of the 
town, which was how'over revived by tHe 'soUlcment of 
the Flemish refugees, in the reign of Btiaabeih, and tbo 
introduction by them of the Qianumcture uf bajzo and other 
woollens. The same emigianU enUivat^ the lands round 
the town for vegetables, ilkxVBiud sued.!,. ' >; , . 

The town stands in the^ mpm, the 
Isle of Thanet, on the eoutb side ^ the Stour, its niouth 

in Pegwel Bay, It is irregularly and inconvbniefltly kid out : 
the streets and lanes art^ paved and lighledf. they are 
very, narrow. The antifiht municipal limits compndmnd tho 
three parishes of 8t Mary, St Peter^ and, Element and 
the extra^parp^ial .district of St Bartholomew^ . and. the 
town is .partly in each. The area .^tnprehehded in these 
limits is 1 96 U . acres ; jlhe population/in 1831, Wats as fol- 
lowa^HSt* ifa^^s parish, 952 TSU. Peter’s, 1220; St. Cfe- 
xnent*a,812; district of St, &rtholomew, 52 : total, 3136. 
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The parishes of Deal and Walnier, ailjacent to Sandwich, 
and the villcs of llams^ale and Sarr, iu the Isle of Tlianet,' 
arc m the jurisdiction of tho Cinque Fort of Sandwjeh ; in 
iho parish of Deal the corporation of Sandwich has ooiicui> 
rent jurisdiction with that of Deal, but this jurisdiction is 
only pariitiUy oxeroifiWd. ' A” part 6f the towii wall is stand' 
ing, and on© of ths'gatcsi Fishergato, on the north side of 
tho town, towards the bridge, \rh'ioh is a stone structure, with 
a swing*-bridge in the middle, to admit the passage of Tcssels. 
St. CLemenfa ' ohiitch is a massive building, consisting o( a 
nave and two aislea, a chancel, and a tower rising above 
the centre of the chdrch,. This tower is of Norman ar- 
chitecture, supported four semicirculw arches with 
massive piers, and is by faf the most antient part of the 
edifice: it is built of Gaeb Stone, 'flid^est of the building, 
which is of later date, is built of llmt boulders from the 
slmro, sandstone, and Caen stone, probably from tlio ruins of 
the more antient Norman church. There arc an antient 
octagonal font and some wooden stalls. St. Peter's church 
consisted originally of a navo, with two aislea and a 
chancol, but tho fell of the sitoeple, in a.d. IC^I, de- 
mulishod the south aisle, which has never been rebuilt. The 
church appears to have been built of Caen stone, Well 
S(juared and.neatly joined ; some portions built in this way 
still remain, but the remainder's built of fragments of the 
ohlor structure, mixed with sandstone, Kentish rag, and 
flints from the fehore; the upper part of tho tower 
i« of brick. St. Mary's has a navo, with north aisle and 
a chancel : it was rebuilt after the greater part of the 
v^liurcli had been beatcti down by tho fall of the steeple, 
A.D. 16C7, but includes some parts of the more , an- 
tient structure. The steeple was built a.». 1718, upon 
the south porch, and is of brick, with iho upper part . of 
w'ood. On the south side of the town is the hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, a charitable foundation of great antiquity, 
'file chapel k a small neat building, of antient date. The 
Ouildhall is of tho date«of Elizabeth; the gaol, which is 
.;lnun, airy, and well -arranged, was built about ten jears 
'since. Tlic Wesleyans and Independents have each a place 
)f vvorahip. Tliere are a free grammar-school, founded in 
the time of Elizabeth, and some almshouses. 

The bui^iness of the place consists chieliy in tanning 
hN'iihcr and in sorting wool. Only small vessels can come 
up (0 the town. Some timber and iron aro brought from 
I he north of Europe; and corn, mall, Hour, sced.s hops, 
li iht, and wool arc shipped, chiefly coastwise. The murkcl- 
davs are Wednes<lay and Saturday; tho latter is alarge 
curu niarbcl, and there is a large caUlc-raarket once a fort- 
There is a yearly fair. 

The corporation, under tho Municipal Reform Act, con- 
sists of four aldermen and twelve councillons. The muni- 
cipal boundaries were not altered; and the borough was 
not to have a commission of the peace except on petition 
and grant. Sandwich returned two members to parliament 
from file fort\--second. year of Edward III. By the Boundary 
Act the parishes of Deal and Walraer were, for parlia- 
nienlary purposes, added to it. The population of tho* 
parliamentary borough, thus enlarged, was, in 1831, 12,183; 
the number of VotOfs on the register, in 1834-5, was 934; 
in 1835-6, 841, beside those In Walmer, who were not in- 
cluded in the* last returm 

Tho iivingof St, PeterVisa rcototy,of the clear yearly 
value of 144?., with a gleberhouse ; those of St. Clement and 
St. Mary are Vl^arajos, of the clear yearly value of 3l0f. 
and 117/. i'cspectively.; there is a gtebe-house to St. Mary. 
AH Ore in tbe diofseSe apd erchdeacohry of Canterbury. 

There were in' the.;.lhreo |iayishes, in 1833, two infant or 
djirab schuoK'wWl. 14 b^yealWi 18 girls one boarding- 
school. WilKai giri8 ; IS niriphal sOhool, with 90 boys and 
65 girls, ^supported pai:tiy,w ^winentiind subscription, 
partly by w»jp^menfe aijd eight other 

day-Schojl^kVw^ 134 bejsiitfd There was ^ 

endowpa^f 'fot; a but 'lh]ere, we» no chil- 
dren i»i Sund^-scjtioo\s, wait 76 boy^t 

and ‘ 
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¥ K 134*? 30' and ;i80® 40' 

VV. long. Th^;eji^<fe4 limits ig jai slightly 

curved line areinirteen 

in number; oight of tltSte tof anjV 
other five ‘ small. > The' Maui* 
Tahaurawe, RanOi, Mo^bkaY, Oahu.Tanta; gtfdtJrhau, 


Hawafif formerly called Owhf/hec, tlie most south-eastern 
island, is the largest ofthc-wholo group, and indeed twice 
as latgO as all the rest together. In form it approaclio^ to 
a triangle, and is nearly lOo miles long from south to noi Hi, 
and nearly 80 miles wide in tho broadest part. The surfaco 
is said to be 4000 square miles, but it probably does not full 
much short of 5000; ' It is therefore somewhat more than 
1000 square miles smaller than Yorkshire, about tho size 
of the state of Connecticut, and above IGOO square miles 
larger than the island of Corsica. The interior is occiipied 
by a table-land 8000 feet above the sea-leVcl, and almoKi 
entirely unknown, as it has never been visited by Europeans, 
and not much more by tho natives, there being no road over 
it from one side of the island to the other. According to 
the scanty information collected from tho natives by Ellis, 
it is chiefly covered with lava and ashes, but in some places 
overgrown with wanti-treos, or papor-mulberry-treos. The 
edge of this table-land towards the east is about 26 miles 
from the sea, but on the west and south it seems to approach 
the shore within 20 miles. Near these edges are sifu- 
ated three volcanoes, of which the highest, Mouna* Koa, is 
near the eastern declivity of the table-land. Its suminii 
attains an elevation of 13,587 feel above the sca-levcl, but 
it is extinct. Near the south-western corner of tho table- 
land is tho Mouiia Roa, whose summit is 13,175 feet abo\c 
the sea. No eruption of this mountain is recorded, but it 
docs not appear to be extinct. The picsetit crater has a 
.circumference of about six miles and a quarter, and the 
antient orifice is not less than 24 miles round. On tiio 
western edge of tho table-land is the volcano called Mouna 
lluararai, vriiosc elevation has not been determined, but it 
is estimated at 10,000 feet. It is still active, tho last erup- 
tion having taken place in 1800. On the table-land there 
arc many other conical peaks, which are evideiiHy extinct 
volcanoes. But the most remarkable volcano is that of 
Kirauea, which is at no great distance from tho eastern de- 
clivity of Mouna Roa, but properly on thosoulheiii declivity 
of the table-land. This volcano is not, like olher volcanoes, 
a conical mountain, but a depression below the general sur- 
face of the slope, of somewhat irregular flhap(‘, uith almost 
porpondiculnr sides. Tho olovalion of tlio slope where this 
vast pit occurs, is’3873 feet above the sea- level. TIio sloop 
descent to tho emter is interrupted by two narrow plains or 
ledges, one of which is 715 feet below the upper sui laco, aii<l 
the other about lUO feet. The surface of tho volcanic 
lakes is 43 feet below the last-mciil ionod ledge. The c.i ator 
contains two lakes, the smaller of which is nearly of a cir- 
cular form, and .319 yards across; the larger is 1190 yards 
long, and in o;io part about 700 yards wide. These lakes 
are vast caldrons of^ava in a slate of furious ebullition, 
sometimes spouting up to the height of 20 and even 70 
feet. The fiery wa\e3 run with a steady current at the rale 
of nearly three miles and a miarter per hour southward, enter 
a wide abyss, and fall into tlio sea in ID'* H' 5l" N. lat. All 
the country round this Volcano is covered with lava. To the 
east of this volcano, and at the distance of 370 yards, is a 
perfectly circular volcano of much smaller dimensions. 
On tlm neck which separates these two volcanoes tlio ground 
opened in 1832, and discharged liquid lava for three da} s 
into both craters a large part of which was thus filled up. 
The volcano of Kirauea has from tune immemorial been 
prodigiously active, tliougli it has not wilhin the memoiy 
of living men been known to overflow, except in 1 787, m hen 
a dreadful eruption took place, and lasted seven du\ s. 

From the cages of tho table-land, which arij about 8000 
or 9000 feet high, tho country has a gradual slope to the 
sea. The higher part of this slope, from the lable-lan<l to 
the distance of about four miles from the sliuro, where U 
sinks down to 1500 feet, is covered with dense forests, 
consisting chiefly of several species of acacia, which attain 
a great swie, and of which the canoes of the natives aio 
made. The undorwOod is tree-fern, fium four to fbrty 
feet hiEh, and clothed to the fop will) an almost endless va- 
• Iclimbingplanta. ' • 


riety of climbing plants. The soil on which these \vood.s grow 
lies on lava, which frequently rises above it. Thus woody re- 
gion occupies a tract from 13 to 20 miles wide, and is sur- 
rounded by a country similar to some parts of England, the 
surface being an alternation of groves and clumps of trees 
with cultivated gi-ounds. The most fertile tract perhaps 
in tho whble group of the Sandwich Islands is that which 
lies west of .ByroiiS Bay, or Waiakea, and extends' towards 
the ba«4 of fhe Volcano of Mouna Kca. It is thickly inha- 
bited and well ouUivated; but nearly conligaou.s to it on 
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tlic south, and adjacont to the volcano of Kirauca, is a 
desert of rugged lava, extending 40 miles alon^ the shores, 
^vhere no cultivation occurs, and which is only inhabited by 
ftshermen. Along the north-eastern coast, nearly from 
Byron ,Bay to Cape Upolu, tho most northern point of the 
Island, the coast is bold and steep, and intersected by num^ 
rous valleys and ravines, in which, as well as on Ibedeolivi-: 
ties, the huts of the natives are built. Though the rooks, on 
which a thin soil rests, are volcanic, consisting generally of 
a brown resinous lava, it is rather a fertile tract, with abun- 
dant herbage. The western coast of the island is of a simi- 
lar description, except that U comes down to the sou with a 
gentle slope. 

Byron Bay, on the eastern shore, is a spacious harbour, 
wiiich lies south and north : it is protected from the north- 
cast wind by a coral reef, half a mile wide, which extends 
from tho eastern point in a north-western direction two-thirds 
across the bay, leaving a channel three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and from ten to eleven fathoms deep. It is the best 
Imrbour and the only one on the eastern shore of the island. 
On the western coast arc the harbours of Towaihao and 
Karakakoa. The first is not safe in winter, and in summer 
fresh water can only be obtained op this side of the island, 
at a distance of from four to six miles. Karakakoa is not 
safe, on account of its great depth, so that vessels arc obliged 
to anchor too near to a rocky shore. In this harbour Cook 
was killed, in 1779, 

The population of Hawaii is stated to bo 81,000. The 
abodes of the inhabitants in no part extend mure than 
four miles from the shore. 

Maut, or Mowee, is situated north-west of Hawaiit and 
sepai*ated from it by a strait 24 miles wide. It extends from 
cast-south-east to west-north-west, 48 miles, and is, in the 
widest part, 29 miles across. It is composed of two masses 
of rock, surrounded by a narrow tract of low land, and 
united by a low and sandy isthmus which is nine miles in 
width. The surface is estimated at about COO square miles, 
which is equal to that of Ilcrtfuvdshire. The larger moun- 
tain-mass, which occupies the eastern portion of the island, 
is supposed to rise nearly 10.000 feet above the sea, but it 
contains only a small portion of low and cultivable land. 
The smaller mountain-mass or peninsula* has a fine tract of 
level land along the south-western coast. It extends three 
miles along the beach, and runs three-quarters of a mile 
inland. At the back of it there are well-wooded slopes, 
with broad valleys, which terminate, towards the summit of 
the mountains, in deep ravines. The mountains, which rise 
to about OUOO feet, are also well wooded. The harbour of 
Laheina, nearly in the centre of the plain, is formed by two 
low projecting rocks, two miles distantllfrom e4ch other. La- 
heina consists of a number of scattered huts, and it contains 
an establishment for converting the natives to Christianity, 
and fur diffusing useful knowledgo among them. 

Tiihaurutce lies’ south-west of the larger peninsula of 
Maui. It is about U miles long from east to west, and 8 
wide in the broadest part. The surface hardly -exceeds CO 
sauare miles. Like the other islands, it is composed of lava, 
which however rises only to a moderate elevation^ The soil 
is thin, and covered with a species of coarse g^ass. The 
population is small. Between this island and Maui is that 
of Morokitii, which is a small and barren rock of some 
elevation ; it is only occasionally visited by fishermen. 

Randt, which lies west of the smaller peninsula of 
Maul, is separated from that island by a strait nine or ten 
miles wide. It is 1 7 ioriiles long and about nine miles wide, 
and may cover a surfat^ of somewhat more tlian 100 square 
miles, or about half the area' of the Isle of Wight or tho 
county of Rutland. It is likewise a mass of volcanic rocks, 
hut it does not rise to a great elevation, nor is the surface 
so broken and irregular as that of the other islands. A great 
part of it is barren, and the remainder is only of modersto 
fertility, the soil being shallow, so that trees grow on^ in 
the ravines and glens population is estimated to 
amount to 2000. ' , 

Aforoh(»r or Mot'otoi^ lies^ nortl^west of Maui and north 
of Rawai ; it extends 40 miles from east to west, and seven 
from south to. noFih. The area may be 200.. square miles, 
which is equal to that of the Isle of .Wight. ' It coritis^ of 
one mass of rocks, the most ^evated portion of rises, 
about 5000 feet above the sea, and the sid^s.are fht'l'^wed 
by deep ravines full of trees. Level tracts of smair exteiilT 
oveur along the shores, and maqy of them afe fertile, 

. number of inhabitants is said not to exceed 3000.. ', T; ' 


Oa/iUt or Woahoo, lies north-west from Morokai, and ex- 
tends 46 miles in length from south-east to north-west, and 
is 23 miles across in the widest part. The surface probably 
occupies 700 square miles, and is equal to that of the island 
of Skye.- It is at present the most important island of tho 
wliole group, being the seat of government and the place in 
which the foreign commerce is concentrated. It contains 
also a . larger proportion of culUyated land than the other 
ialanda.;.' 

A mountain-fange traverw the island : it begins at the 
north-eastern point, called Moeapu, and runs first south- 
ward and afterwards inclines to the south-west, termi- 
nating, at Diamond Point, the •south-western cape of the 
island, in a hill about A0O feet high. /This rang0 is more 
than 3000 feet shoM tlm sea-level, and, with the valleys 
by which it is interiected, covem about half the suifacc uf 
the island. Another mouhtam-mass occupies tho north- 
western part, biit.it is not connected with the chain, being 
separated from it by a plain extending fropfi tho mouth ot 
Pearl River to Waiarua on the nortliorn coast, a disianre 
of nearly 20 miles. It is called the Plain of Eva, and i» 
fertile dnd well wooded, but not much cultivated. The soil 
consists of a deep mould resting on lava. Tlio country 
along the southern shores, from the mouth of the Pearl 
River to the vicinity oj^ Hqnoruru, has a very broken and 
hilly surface, and varies greatly in fertility, some of the de- 
pressions having a rich suihwlnlst most of the higher tiacts 
are nearly destitute of vegetation. . But the plain of llono- 
ruru, which follows, and extends about ten miles along the 
shuro, with a width varying from two to three miles, has a 
very rich alluvial soil, and is carefully cultivated. Bevci-fil 
wide valleys, which extend northward into the mouiilaiii' 
range, open into this plain,. and are also cultixaled to the 
distance of six or seven miles from tho sliore, wliero they 
begin to be nigrow, and to be enclosed by steep mountains 
on each side. South-east of the Plain of llononiru, up to 
Diamond Point, the country is mq^*e uneven and loss forlilo. 
The country which lies between the mountains and the north- 
eastern shore is very hilly, and much less fertile and lo^s 
populous than that along the southern coast. The dccli\iiy 
of tho range towards this level plant is exceedingly sleep, 
and there is only a path through the fertile valley of Aiiu- 
anu, which constitutes tho communication between the op- 
posite sides of the island. The population of Oahu is 
stated not to exceed 20,U00, which however scem:> to be a 
low estimate. 

Ilonoruru, the capital of the Sandwich Llands, and the 
residence of the king, contains about 8000 inhabitants. It 
consists of about a dozen stone houses built by foreign mei- 
chants, and a number of huts of the natives not airangiMl 
in regular streets. The residence of the king veseiublcis a 
Dutch barn. The harbour is small, being not moio than 
half a mile long aud a quarter broad; but it is tuli'rably 
deep, and perfectly safe, tt is formed by a coral reef, whirh 
extends along the shores at the distance of some iiundrod 
yards, and against which the swell of the sea breaks. These 
reefs have a considerable width, arid are dry at low-water. 
A narrow opening in them opposite to Honoruru forms tbe 
entrance to the port, which however is not deep enough fin- 
large vessels, and they,rem0tn in the .roadstead, which is 
capacious, but has a rocky and ^neVen bottom. 

Tauat\ or Aiodt^ wiMUnorlh-wpst of Oahu, is about forly 
miles lopg, and more than twenty-four miles broad in 
tbe widest place. The 8];||r|kco^ is between 600 and 700 
square miles, it 'ta a tnountl^in^mess sloping on all sidos 
towards the sea, where it te^thates^, with a, rather high 
coast. Wide Valleys run, froth the shores /towards the 
centre of tho Uland»>M ihey* are/well cultivated and fertile, 
though less so fertile /districts in Oahu or 

Maui, Ofi the soutpem a:t Waime&, there is a road- 
stead, but tbm fe d^or ^hjp]liOroge round the island. 
The numW of foh4bhan(»J4/sfo^^^ be 10,000. 

Nihatjt, tqstcrn of iheijie islandss is 

abouL lilpb io south, apd seven across 

whei^.WjHiiat)" about 100 square 

rises abruptly toacon- 
abput five.ntilps north, the rocky mass 
sihlfo;^W^U.to^4nj6d04te 6leVatfoii,:/kTid afterwards rises 
hefofe/. It "is said that tho popoia- 
fact that they make 

U''gl^jaihhxiuher,<>r painti|j|^dnd'viirtegated mats, which are 
..ektehsivMy^U^^ld^in all the other islands, and that the island 
, produces ubundan^ of yariis, which also go to iheVuher 
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islands. On the western side of the island there is a very 
good harbour. 

Climate. — The climate is principally regulated by the 
trade-winds, which during the summer, or from March to 
October, are strong and regular, but in winter light, and fre- 
quently interrupted by calms and south-westerly winds. 
The rainy season occurs in winter. In summer tho atmo- 
sphere is usually clear and bright, and in many places on 
the western or leeward side of the islands not a drop of rain 
falls. On the eastern or windward parts however, even in 
this season, seldom a day or night passes without a smart 
shower, and occasionally hea\y rains fall. There seems to 
be some irregularity in this respect, as it is stated that the 
north-eastern districts of Oahu have much less rain than 
the south-western, and that this is the cause of their being 
less productive. From September to April the atmosphere 
is more or less hazy, obscure, and cloudy, with frequent 
light rains in some places, and in other parts heavy rains 
of two or three days’ continuance. The small islands of 
Hiinai and Tabaurawe, which are rather low, and protected 
again>t the trade-wimls by tho high lands of Maui, fre- 
quently suffer from long droughts. 

The beat all the year round is considerablo in the lower 
tracts, but perhaps less than might bo .supposed from the 
latitude. This is partly owing to the vast expanse of water 
by whicli the islands aro sunounded, but principally to 
the prevalence of the north-east trade-wind, which during 
the gi eater part of the) ear sweeps over and about the islands 
with great velocity, and liaving passed a great expanse of 
sea, is far from being hot. In the eastern districts the 
Ihermoracter in summer seldom rises higher than 80" or 
82", and during the winter not higher than 72" or 74". But 
the lower tracts on the western side of llie mountains are 
exposed to greater heat, and in those parts the thermometer 
frequently rises to bS® or 90". According observations 
made at Ilonornru, the mean annual temperature of that 
place docs not* exceed 75". In general the thormoinoter 
r:ing»!s between 70" and H.'l", Tho greatest heat experienced 
was 88", and the least 61". The elevated table-land in the 
interior of llasvau is of course much colder, and snow fre- 
qucnily fall there. In 1834 the higher part of the Mouna 
lioa was covered with snow for 2000 feet from its summit 
ill winter. 

Ill the lower districts on tho western side of the islands 
the sea and laud breezes are generally regular, especially 
diiniig the summer. The sea-hreeze sets in at ten o’clock 
in (be inoniing, and continues till sunset, when it is imme- 
diately followed by the land-breeze, which lasts till sunrise. 
From sunrise till ten o’clock a calm prevails. 

Pi'odiictions. — ^Thc quadrupeds found on these islands at 
the time of their discovery w'ero the hog, dog, and rat, to 
which have been added the cow. horse, sheep, goat, and 
inoubo, all of which thrive very well except the sheep. 
Fowls were found at tho discovery ; but turkeys, geese, 
ducks, and pigeons were introduced afterwards. Only a 
limited number of species of birds and other animals is met 
with even in the thick forests which surround the base of 
the mountains and ascend their sides to a considerable 
height. Fish abound ; but there is no great variety. Tho 
most common are sharks, bonctos, llyiiig-rishes, and red and 
white mullets. Many families live on the produce of the 
fishery. Pearls arc found in Pearl River ; they arc small, but 
line. 

It docs not appear that thb European grains are cultivated 
to any great extent, with the exception of maize. The 
principal objects of cultivation are roots, especially the tarro- 
root (Arum macrorhizon). Potatoes, and camotes, or sweet 
potatoes, arc also generally grown. The fruit-trees which 
wore cultivated before the arrival of Europeans, were the 
cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit-tree (Artocarpus incisa), tho 
oh in {Eugenia malaccmsis) or jumbo- tree of the East In- 
dies, and the kou {Cordia orienfalis); several kind.s of ba- 
nanas >»cre also grown, and among them one kind the 
fruit of wliich is dried by tho natives. Strawberries and 
raspberries are also indigenous. The Europeans have 
introduced oranges, lemons, citrons, g^es, pine-apples, 
papaw-apples, pomegranates, and figs, an of which come 
to perfection, except pine-apples. Tho sugar-cane is 
indigenous and much cultivated,, but only for eating. 
Melons and water-melons arc excellent. The most culti- 
vated vegetables aio cucumbers, pumpkins, French beans, 
onions, and red pepper. Tho wauti, or paper-mulbcrry-trec 
{Broussoneiia papyri/era), is grown for its interior bark, 
P. C; No. 1280. 


which is used hero, as in China, for making cloth. But the 
finest tapas or wrappers arc made from the lio/um'ria albida 
(Hook), wjiich grows wild in tho forests, and is aUo culti- 
vated. 

The forests do not contain many trees lU for ship- 
building. In several parts the niounUms were fiumerly 
covered with sandal-wood; but as tho exportation of this 
wood to China has been very great, it begins to he rare, ex- 
cept ill some places, as south of Byron’s Ba) in Il.iwaii and 
oil the most western mountains of Oahu. The forests con- 
tain several plants the roots or fruits of which arc usoil as 
food by the natives and for other domestic purposes. 

Salt is tho only mineral which is obtained in abund:im*o. 
A large quantity isgpt from a salt-lake in the island of Oahu, 
west of Horioruru, irhich is between two and three miles m 
circumference, but has only a few feet of water in the deep- 
est parts. The bottom and shores are incrusted with salt, 
the water being strongly impregnated, and the crystalliza- 
tion very rapid. This salt is exported to KanUchalka. 
Large quantities of salt are also obtained from Sea-water by 
evaporation, for which purpose there is along the sliore a 
succession of ailificial vats of clay, into which tho salt water 
is let at high tide. 

Inhabitants. — The population consists of natives, with 
the exception of a small number of whites, Englishmen 
and Americans, who have settled among them us nien liants 
or as missionaries. The population was estimated, fifteen 
years ago, at 139,000 individuals, hut it was probably under- 
rated. The natives, who call themselves Kanaka, belong to 
the family of Malay nations. Their colour is neither yellow, 
as in the Malays, nor red, liko that of the Americans, but 
something between both, a kind of olive, and somciimert 
reddish brown. They are of middle stature, and well 
formed, with muscular limbs, and open countonanoe^. The 
root>s of their language have a great allinity to tlioe of 
the other Malay nations w-ho inhabit the islands of iJic Pa- 
cific. When these islands wore discovered by Cook, it was 
observed that the natives of this group liml marie further 
progless in civilization than those of the other islands and 
groups. This was evident from the care with whudi the 
larro-fields w ere cultivated, but still more from tlicir inaiui- 
factuniig cloth from tlic haikof tlio paper-muliieiry and 
other trees, their beautiful mats, and the art w-ilh which they 
unittMl, and as it were wove together, many beautiful featliers, 
so as to be used as articles of dress. I'hey also made several 
utensils of stone, wood, and shells, without tho use of iron 
tools. At that time they wore only a wrapper (called lup,i> 
about their loins, but many of them now dress in the Euro- 
pean fashion. They have also improved in other respects, 
especially in ship-biiikling and navigation. Vessels built at 
lionoruni, and manned by natives, traverse the Pacific to 
Canton. Several of the chiefs have begun to build houses 
in the Eurojiean style. 

Commerce . — What is properly called trade is not import- 
ant, as the natives have only two articles of exportation, 
salt and sandal-wood. Agriculture has not yet suppiieel an 
article for exportation, but by selling ilicir produce to the 
vessels which visit the islands, qlie natives procure all 
the foreign articles that they are in want of. In 1832 the 
harbour of Ilonoruru olono was visited by 159 vessels, 
mostly American and English. Many of these vessels are 
whalers, and others go to several parts of the western coast 
of North America to get furs for the Chinese market. 
Several of them however are bound to China and the East 
Indies, and have passed round Capo Horn or Ihiough the 
Strait of Magalhacns, As the traae-winds in the ccnlio of 
the southern half of the Pacific are very irregular, the mo -l 
expeditious route to the East Indies is to sail at a con'^idcr- 
able distance from the shores of South America to tho Gal- 
hipngos, and thonco to tho Sandwich Islands, whence a 
regular and strong east' trade-wind carries them to tho 
coast of China. All these vessels get fresh pruv-i.^ions ot 
the Sandwich Islands, and tho demand is still greater ilian 
the supply, which is Shown by the very high price winch 
all provisions fetch. The number of ihcso vessels is annu- 
ally increasing. 

History and Government . — These i.slancls were discovered 
by Captain James Cook in 1778, and again visited by him 
on his return from Behring’s Strait, wlien he was killed 
by the natives. Within tho first tuVniiy years after their 
discovery they were only visited by Portlock and Dixon, 
La Perouse and Vancouver. But iowaids the end of the 
last century whaling-bhip'S from America began lo visit 
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Iboao S'Cas, and they Avcro soon followed by fnr-traders; 
all tlioso vessels put into -sotiie of the ports for provisions. 
At that luuo each island had its sovereign and M^veral 
other ehier*.. One, of the latter, Tariieluinieha, hetman to 
plan the conquest of the isVuids, and he succeeded in 
Huhduiu'j all of tlicra, except Tauai and Mihau, whose so- 
vereign, after the death of Tamehamoha acknowledged the 
successor of that prince as Ins king. As Tamchatneha had 
only succeeded in Ins oiiterprisc by the aid of Europeans, 
and the assistance whicli lie derived from their visits, he 
favoured their sclticiiient in the islands, and in 1817 ho 
placed his kingdom under the protection of England. Ills 
succes'.or, llhio-Ehio, came to London, where he died in 
1H24. Soon after the death of his father he had succeeded 
in nh(jli''liing idolatry and in the ctinvcrsion of the natives 
to (’hnsliaiiity (18)2). Since that lime many English and 
Aineiican missionaries have resorted to these islands, and 
their labours have bccti attended with oonsiJerahle success. 
At present,, perhaps half of the population are (Jlinslians. 
Several hooks ha\e already Ix'Cii printi*d in the native lan- 
guage at Honoruru and Laheina, and oven a map of the 
island has been engraved at Laheina. 

There are four distinct ranks in society. The first con- 
sists of tho royal family: the secoiul, of the firsst class of 
chiefs, whose dignity is hereditary: the third class is com- 
posed of the minor chiefs, w ho pay a ground-rent for tiie use of 
the lands in their districts; the bulk of the people, compre- 
hending the whole productive class, coiisliiules the lowest 
section of the nation. Tho king is considered as the pro- 
prietor of the ground, which he has divided among the 
chiefs, who in return are hound to niililary service and to 
pay ground-rents. E\ery island ha-, a goMiiior, and is 
divided into severul districts, each of winch i> under a cliiuf. 
The taxes to the king are paid by the cliief or governor 
of the is'land, who collects them from the minor child’s, and 
ilics(j again from the people, witli the addition of something 
for their trouble. 

(Cook’s Third Votja^e /o thfi Pacific; Portlock’s Foi/agr 
round the IVorld; Lord HyrouS royai^c of H.M.S, Blonde I 
to the Sandwich Blamfs; Ellis, Towr through Hawaii ; 
Stewart’s Journal of a Besidcnrc in the Sandwich Jdands; 
Douglas, * On the Volcanoes of the Island of Hawaii,’ in | 
Jjondon Geographical Journal, \ol. iv. : and Jlenriet’s ‘ Jour- 
nal of a Voyage round the AVorld,’ in London Geographic 
cal Journal, vol vii.) 

SANDWICH LAND is the name given by Cook to a 
number of islands in the Southern 'Atlantic, between 
57" to' and 40' S. lat. and bclweou 24" and 27" 42" W. 
long. They extend from north to south. The most northern 
group is called Candieiuas IsIamU, and the mo.^t southern 
is nauied the Southern Thule. They are all of volcanic 
origin, and nine burning volcanos were seen on them by 
Murcll. Some of lliein arc very high, and covered with 
peipetual snow. Others are hare rocky masses, slightly 
elevated above the sea-le\ol, but all of llicni are wiiliout 
any trace of vegetation. Tho surrounding sea coiitanib sea- 
elephants and cetaceous animals. 

(Cook’s Second ^^oijagr round the World ; Moroir.s Nar- 
rative of Four Voyages to the South SeUf 

SANDYHOOK. HS'kw Youk.] 

SANDYS, GEORGE, an English poet, was horn in 
1577, at tho palace of llishopsthorpe, his father, Dr. ‘Edwui 
Saiidys, being then Arehhisliop of York. In the year 
after his father’s death* he was sent to Oxford, and be- 
camo a meirihcr, first of "jSt. Mary Hull, and afierwards, as 
Wood t liinkN of Corpus Clii isti College. { Alhen. O.ron,) We 
have no account how he passed Jus tune between this period 
uud the year UilO. when he commenced his travels lu the 
East, returning, as W’ bod supposes, ‘in 1612, or after; much 
improved m soxoral respects, being master of .several lan- 
guages, of a tlnenl and ready ^discoiirho, and of excellent 
ooiiiportraciit ; having naturally' * poetical fancy, and a 
zcmIuus inchiiarioii to all human learning, which imulo his 
company desired and most acceptable to most virtuous men 
anil scholars of his time.* His iiccdunt of his travels was 
puhU^lled in 16L5, being dedicated to Charles, then Prince 
of Wales, and entitled ‘A Relation of a Journey bcgiiii in 
IGlo, in Pour Books, containing a Description of the Turkish 
Empire, of Egypt, of the Holy Land, and of the remote parts 
of Italy and i^land.s adjoining,’ 

After this Sandys went to America, and appears to have 
succKioded his brother as treasurer for the English colony of 
Virgmui. During his lesideiicc he completed his translation 


of the ' Metamorphosis’ of Ovid, on which he had hceu for 
some time engaged. On his return to Englaiid he was ap- 
pointed one of the gentlemen of llu* privy chamher to the king, 
lu 1630 he published a * Paraphrase upon the Psalms,* and 
two years afterwards ‘Paraphrases on the Book of Job, Ec- 
clesiastes, the Laraeiilations of Jeremiah, and Songs sc- 
Irclod out of the Old and Now Testament;’ in 1631) a trans- 
lation of ‘ Christ’s l^assion,* a tragedy by Grotiiis. His 
last work was the poetical version of the ‘Song of Solomon,’ 
in 1642. lie died at Bexley Abbey, in Kent, March, 104.3-4. 

The writings of Sandys are simple, earnest, and devout ; 
his travels are learned without pedanlry, and circumstantial 
without being tedious ; and arc valuable fur the picture they 
give of the East in his lime, particularly of Jeru.salcm. His 
poetical writings contributed, like those of Carew and Ili^r- 
rick, to the formation of a well-tuned and harmonious ver- 
silicalion.tho natural accompaniment of the refined juirit) of 
thought and expro.ssioii for which they are distinguished. 
II U inerils in this respect liave been acknowled^^ed by 
Waller, Diyden, and Wailoii. Specimens of his most 
beautiful compositions, both in poetry and prose, are given 
in the Memoir of his Life, by the. Rev. 11. J. Todd, prefixed 
to ‘ Selections from Sandvs’s Metrical Paraphrases,’ &c., 
London* 1.839, from which biography this sketch i* lakeii. 

SANGALLO, or SAN GALLO, a family of disiin- 
gui.Oied Italian artists and architects, whose original name 
was Giamberti. 

1. Gitjliano Giambp-Uti, horn in M43, w’as the suii of 
Francisco Giamhcrti, wlm was himself an architect of some 
repute iu the service of Cosmo de’ Medici. At first l;oih 
he and bis brother Antonio chiefly piiictised laivmg in 
wood, in which they acquired some cedehri!). Gmliaiio was 
next euiplo)cd in t!ie oapacily of military enginoer by Lo- 
renzo do’ Medici, who rated Iut services veiy highly. So 
patroni>ed, Giuliano determined on pur.suing avchilccturoas 
ills profession : and he had soon an opportuuily of display- 
ing his talent in tho forc-court or cloister of the cliureh of 
Santa Maddalciia cle’ Paz/.i at Florence, w herein lie intro- 
ducod an lomc order, whoso capitals are jemarkahle for 
having an ornarnent.il necking, at that time an iniunatimi, 
and said to have been imitated fioin an anliqne fragment, 
found at Fiesole. He was afterwards commissioned b\ J>o- 
renzo liirnsclf to erect a large convent (destroyed liuriiig the 
siege iu 15.'jU) near the gate of S.ui (hillo ; whence ho 
obtained the name of tia Sun (inJlo^ at lirst jestingly he- 

I stow'ed on him by his patron, and afterwards adopled by 
j hini.self and the re'.t of tho family. In 1490 he conjineneed 
the Palazzo Condi fur a wtaltliy mcndiant of‘ that name, hut, 

I owing to the death of tho Utter, the buildmg was not com- 
pleted : nevertheless, what was executed is a fine specimen 
of the Florentine style, though the irregularity both of the 
courses and lengths of the rustics [Ri’siicaiuin] is ralliLr 
a defect. Among his numerous oilier w'orks wa-> a palaco 
erocted by him at Savona, for hi.-> patron the Caidinal della 
Rovcto (now converted into the convent of Santa (Unara) ; 
besides oliier buildings for the same prehile. When Kovero 
was elevated to tlie poiilificale by the title of Juliirs II., 
iS uigallo expected to he employed as arcliitect of the now 
St. Peter’s, church; but being supplantod by Brainaute, he 
retired in di^gnsl to Florimce. On the election of Ja*o X. 
ho returned to Rome, and on tho death of Hramaiitc was 
offered tho appointment of architect of St. Peter’s, hut he 
declined it on account of his agQ,and infii mitic.'^, and ivlurn- 
ing to Florence, died there two years allterwaids (1517), at 
the age of 74. 

Giuliano had a son named Frani'csco, who is spoken of by 
Vasari as a skilful sculptor then living, and who executed 
the mausoleum erected at Monte Cabsino by Clement VIL 
in honour of Piero de’ Medici. 

2, Antonio Sangallo, brother of the preceding, was 
induced by him to quit the' profession of .sculpture for that 
of architect, and was left by hun to comjdete tho palace 
lie had begun at Savona. He uflcrwards vi.sitcd Rome, 
where he ingratiated himself with Alexander VI., to whom 
ho proposed to convert Hadrian’s mausoleum into a fortress, 
and he altered building into its present form, since 
w hich lime it has been called the Castle of St. Angelo. 
Tliiswork gave so much satisfaction, both to the pope and 
to Ins son the Duke Valentino, that the laller employed 
him to erect the fortress of Civila Caslcllana, and uftcr- 
w'urds that of Montefiasconc. He likcwLe erected bcveral 
churches, among which that of the Madonna at Montepnl- 
ciaiio is esteemed his best production of that ckiss. Some 
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time before Iiis death, in 1534, he gave up both architecture 
and sculpture, and amused himself with agricultural pur- 
suits. 

3. Antonio Sanoai.lo. the most noted of the family, was 
nephew to the twoprcceding on the motlier's side, frum whoni 
lie received their surname, that of his father, who was a cooper 
at MugcUo, being Bartolomeo Piccoiii. Ho tvas at first put to 
thobuMiiess of a common carpenter, but the fameof hia im- 
cles determiiipd him to set out for Home and become their 
pupil ; and when they quitted that city, he found another in- 
structor and protector in Bramanto, towhom« then advanced 
in years, ho soon rendered himself a most useful .assistant. 
Nor was it long before his talents obtained fur him the no- 

I icf> of persons of rank, among the rest of Cardinal Alexander 
Farnesetanerwards IVul 111.), who employed him to rebuild 
his mansion in the Carnpo do* Fiori, llio first beginning 
of llmt splendid pile, which would of itself alone have os- 
tiiblislnjd the uopulation of Sangallo. One of his earliest 
WiU'ks was the church of la Madonna di Lorctlo, near 
Tiajun’s pillar ; but as that edifice was begun in 1507, it is 
iloubiiul whelbcM- he did more than afterwards complete it. 
Ills other works of the same period were several private 
inausioiis or pahiz/i, especially one for Marchionno Baldas- 
smi; hut as neither the buildings themselves are described 
nor then* sites distinctly indicated by Vasari and his other 
hiogiaphors, and as manv of them have repea^dly changed 
their iKiiiies it is nosv dilUcult to specify or ascertain them. 
Tt is equally dillicult to determine their riispective dates; 
and \\o may ihiM ofore break through chronological order, and 
mention here the lionse that be afterwards built for bimself 
111 the Shada (iiuha, now known as the Palazzo Sacchetti. 

J^as&ing by the various works on military arclnlecturc, 

II poll uhicli he was employed at difleront litiies at Civita 
Veechn, Purma, Fiaconzi, Ancona, and other places, we 
shall proceed lu coiihider Sangullo's project for completing 
St. Be lev's. After the works hail been nearly sus- 
pemled for sove.al yeius, Paul III, deleimined that they 
shuidfl 1)0 rosunu’d vigorously, and on the death of Peruzzi, 

III irri». tSiingulU) becanio the sole architect. With the 
now of pro\(‘iiiing tliosc changes which liad been made 
by .ill the pioceding architects, the pope ordered him to 
]'n.’l'are a model, upon suidi a scale and in such an expensive 
irianner, that there should be no danger of its being cillicr 
forgotten or <L‘s<ioyed. This model, which is said to have 
takoii i-everal )“ars to execute, and to have cost upwards of 
5000 eioWM', IS still pre^or\ed in one of the rooms of the 
Vatiraii. It Is I'oimod of wood, and is in length 35 Roman 
palm-, or m'.irly English feet. Little more huuevcrwas 
flono to the fabric by Sangallo than to strengthen the parts 
n' ready elected ; and after liis death his design was abandoned 
all(»gciher, not a trace of it being visible in the prescnislruc- 
tore. An elevation of Sangallo’s model is given in the first vu- 
luoioof Wood’s * Let tors of an Architect,’ from which it may 
be seen that if it had been followed, tho bnilding would have 
been totally dilfereiit from what it now is. The cupola would 
have had two orders, one around tho tambour, another car- 
ried u]) above the spring of the dome, which W'ould also have 
boon of much lower proportions than tlui present one, while 
other \oi‘y conspicuous features would have been two c.\ceed- 
iiigly lofty and tapering ciimpaiiiU, contrasting and at the 
same time harmonising with the cupola itself, lit is true the 
design IS broken into a multiplicity of parts, yet limy are both 
agiceably proportioned to each other, and picturesquely 
eombiiiod ; and the whole is consistcul in character, which 
is more than <*an be airirroed of Madeino’s facade, where 
there is a tvant of agreement between the order iUolf and 
the other parts, and also a deficiency in variety of outline. 

The Palazzo Farnese, begun by him for liis patron Paul 
III. when cardiiKil, and afterwards greatly extended, is the 
most celebrated of Sangallo’s works. lie must however 
share the repute of it with Micliuel Angolo, who, if he did 
not, as some have supposed, add the third tier of windows, 
designed tho magnificont and majestic cornicione, which 
alone distinguislies this edifice from every other of the 
kind in Rome, and, aided by the loftiness and extent of 
1 ho edifice itself, gives it a colossal air. This poblc atrnc- 
t lire deserves notice, if only because it has been said that 
the Reform Club' House, PalbMall, is an imitation of it, 
wliicli is true only as regards style and manner; for in 
regard to design iliero are quite as many points of dis- 
similarity as of resemblance between them, and inanv of 
them arc to the advantage of Mr. Barry’s building. In both 
ihe windows of the principal floor are ti la tabernacle, that 


is, have small columns and pediments; but m Sangallo’s 
edifice tho centic window is diflerent from the others, and 
having no pediment, like them, produee.s ii disagreeable 
effect, Snngallo begun the Porta S. Spirilo at Rohic, but 
left it unfinished, in which state u has ever since roinaiiiod. 
He died at Terni, in October, 1.040, ad\au( od in years, but 
at what precise ago is not known. His»body was brouglit to 
Rome and buried with gmat pomp. 

SANGUINOLA'RIA. [jj^LoniDiANs, vul. \ix., p. 14.5.] 

SANGUISORBA, the name of a genus of planu, the 
type of the suborder Sangaisorbem, in the n.ilur.il uiiUm- 
Rosacem. Of this genus (called Burnet) there are nme 
know’ll species. Most of them possess astiingent pro- 
Xiertics. The common Isurnct {S* officinal in) is a nali\o of 
'Britain, and was at one time cultivated in chalky <hstric(-i 
to a very coiksiderablc extent, but it has lately been super- 
seded by sainfoin [Sainfoin] and other artificial uras>es. 

SANCiUI'SUGrA. [Lhkchk^.] 

SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIN (p'lH.DDi.thc groat 

council of the Jews, which consisted of se\ent\-one or 
seventy-two members, and decided the mot>l in.poituut 
cauhc.s, both eeclcaiaslical and civil. The name a cm - 
ruplion by the Talmudists of the Greek awllpiovULcaiuh'il). 
The Rubbih attempt to find the origin of the Saiiiiedmu lu 
the seventy elders who were appointed by Mcscs to a-.-.-.i 
him in his judicial duties (iVi/.m6., xi. 16); but this council 
was evidently temporary, and we bear notbing of it in ilie 
flubbe([ucnt bisstory of the .lew.-.. (Mose.s, p. -ill; Micliaelis 
On the Lawn of Moses, art 50.) The exact time of tin* in- 
stitution of the Sanhedrim is unknown, but there is no 
reason to suppose, that it wa?* earlier than the lime of the 
Maeeahccs. There can however be little doubt that the 
Sanhedrim was an imitation of the .seventy eld ei*.^ of 
The first mention of tho Sanliedrim i.s m the lime of ll>i- 
oaniib II., when Herod was tried before it. (Joseph., .dA’/ny., 
\iv. 9, s. 3, 4.) 

The Sanhedrim had a president or ^'ho 

• T 

I was genetally tho high-priest, a vice-presideut (JV2 'UN 
p). who sat on tlio right of the presidout, and, jUM'ording 
to some, a second vice-president (DDH), who aat on his left, 

T T 

The other meuibm wore: — I, Chief Prifs Is, who arc often 
mentioned in tlie New Ti’stameiit and m Jnscphus, and 
who were partly ex-high- priests and partly the heads of tin? 
twenty-four cbisses of priests. *2, Elders, that is, the pniicis 
of tribes and beads of tannlies. 3, !^cnbrs, or men of h ai u- 
ing. All chief-priests were members the Sanhcdiirn, but 
of elders anrl scribe- only so many were adiniltod into it as 
woro rerpiircd to till up vacancies. xxvi. .)7, o') ; 

xxtii. 3, 1‘2, 20, 41 ; Mark, viii. 'U ; xi. 27; \iv. 43, 53; x^. 
I ; Arts, iv. C } ; v. 21. 27.) The Talmudists say that the tri- 
bunal had its soevelaiu's and apparitors. Both Fhaiisccs 
and Sadduceeswure found in it. {Acts, v. 17, 21, 34; xxiii. 
6 .) 

Tho Sanhodi'iin incl at Jeriis.ilera, and, accordim? to the 
Talmudists, in aclianiher within the precincts of the Temple, 
called Uazfth, in whn‘h also iheir archives were kept; liul, 
according to Josephus {IhlL Jud., v. 4, 2 ; vi. H, 3), in a 
room Ojd the east sido of Mount Zion, not far from the 
Temjile. In cases of emergeney, us m the trial of Christ, 
they met in the high-pric5il*s house. They sat in the foiiu 
of a semicircle. 

The causes brought before Ibis tribunal wereeitlicM- ap- 
peals from the inferior courts, or matters which were thought 
of sutlicicnt importanco to come before them in the fir^l in- 
stance; for example, the question wheihcr a person was a 
false prophet {Luke, xiii. 33), and matters which allcctcd llio 
whole slate, a whole tnbo, or tpu high-pricsf. Tlie ru cn^cd 
w;is biought before the tribunal, and witnesses wcrcrtMjmicd 
to appear to support the charge. Either capital or nniior 
punishments might be inflicted by llio Sanhedrim; hut 
under the Roman government its power was so far restricted 
that a capital sentence reiiuircd the confirmati Jii of the 
Roman governor, who was also charged with its execution. 
The stoning of Stqihen was not done in accordance with 
tho sentence of the Sanhedrini, I>ul in a lioi ; ami the exe- 
cution of James and others by the high-pric.-it Ananu.s (a.d. 
64) took place in the absence (»f iheRmmin prociiviilor, and 
is admitted by the Jews themselves to have been an illegal 
act. 

Besides tlw Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, there were inferior 
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courts m each town of JuJacii, consisting of twenty- three 
inciiibers, lo which the siiine nuine is sometimes applied 
Kr.uii these couils an appeal could be made lo ihe San- 
hedr'iu. 

(John* Arrhiioi. th. ii., h. ii., } Ihifi; Calnicl’s 

Dirlinnury ; Light foov*s Workts ; BibL Reahvorter- 

hurh, * Sjnedrium.*) 

SANJ AK,aword primarily signifying a standard, is also 
applied to a military division such as those into which the 
whole Turkish empire is divided : in this sense, it signifies, 
as much as is rongregalcd under one standard. The emu- 
mamler of such a division is styled Sanjak, Sanjak Bey, 
or simply Bey, and the supremo general of all theSanjaksof 
a province is st}led tlie Bcglcrhcy (commander of com- 
mandt'r^). The word is found under the forms Sangiak 
and Sandsliiik, the French and German modes of rendering 
the Till Uish word. 

SAISKHYA. [Sanscrit Lanouag® and Litkraturk.] 

S A N M J C H E 'Ll , M ICII E' I -lE , a masto r er j u ally eclebrat cd 
for his works in civil and military architerture, was boin 
in 1484, at Verona, where both his father Giovanni and his 
undo Bartolomeo pursued the same profession. By them 
bo was lustvucted in the elements of the art, but he caught 
its spirit from studying the aniphitboatre ami other rem.uns 
of aiUiquiiy m liis native city ; 'and their inllucnce, especially 
that of the fwrmcr, is visible in many of Ins designs, wherein 
he greatly afl’ecled massive rusiicaled work. About the year 
1500 beset out for Home, and vemamed either there or iu 
other parts of the ecclesiastical states till the time of 
Clement VII., and was intimate with all the more celebrated 
artists of the time — Bramantc, Michaed Angelo, the San- 
galli, Sansovino, and others. tVhile he was in that part of 
Italy, he erected the cathedral of Monleriiu-cone (the cupola 
of which was destroyed hy fire at the heginniiig of the 
seventeenth century, and has since been rebuilt in a tasteless 
manner), and the church of San Domenico at Orvieto. 
Returning to the* Venetian territory, he was employed by 
the republic (1525) to construct the now fortifications of 
Verona, when he first introduced the use of triangular and 
pci’langular bastions, and thereby entirely changed the &)s- 
tom of military architecture, that melliod being thenceforth 
adopted by other engineers. Ifere it will be .sufficient 
merely to alludo to his works of that class, as they belong 
to construction rather than design, though some of them are 
remarkable even in the latter respect; for instance, the 
.stal(‘ly rusticated fiujade of the fortress or Gastello di S. 
Andrea on the Lido at Venice, and the three fortified gates 
at Verona, Porta Nuova, Porta del Palio, and Porta Zenonc. 

lie was next employed by the republic in fortifying many 
places in Istria and Dalmatia, Cyprus and Candia, some of 
which works be confided to the execution of his nephew 
Gian-(jivolamo. In consequence of their reputation, both 
uncle and nephew were iivvited hy Francis 1. and the em- 
peror Charles V. to enter their service, w'hichtlattering oifeis 
they iieverlheloss rejected. 'Wheihcr these numerous en- 
gagcMiients and his divided ajiplication to two such very 
opposite studic.'s did not prevent Sanmicheli from attaining 
to that excellence in the latter which he might’ ehso ha\e 
reached, may fairly be questioned ; for with many merits, 
his (losigns often exhibit glaring faults, which, if he had con- 
fined himself entirely to the study and praclico of cdvil ar- 
chitecture, he would perhaps not have fallen ifito. In 
fact, the best of his palazzi and other works of that class 
arc far from being models, except as to tlioir fumades and ex- 
teriors, being must inconvenient in their plans, besides 
abounding with monstrous deformities, such as rooms quite 
out of square, and sometimes with no two sides pa- 
rallel; and in one instance (Palazzo Bevilacqua) he has 
placed the principal staircase in an open court, without 
any protection whatever from the weather. II is exterior 
andiitocturc exhibits less of mannerism, and more lioth of 
invention and nobleness of taste than that of Palladio, but 
also not a little that is decidedly faulty and offensive. Almost 
all his buildings are marked by a disagreeable inequality of 
design, there being a singular mixture of parts highly en- 
1 idled and others nakedly plain in the same composition. 
Ills balustrades to windows and podobtals to columns are 
too high, and in more than one instance he has raised his 
columns on a second pedestal over the first one. Ills style 
sliows Usclf to most advanliige in his lofty rusticated hase- 
incnis, winch generally jios.'scas an air of dignity. Among 
Iho \»i»lazzi oicck-d hy him are the P. Giimani and the P. 
Cornaro ;» S. Paolo at Venice, and the P. Canos.sa, Bevi- 


lacqua, Vciza, Pclligrini, and Pompei at Verona. In Ve- 
rona he also built the dnircb of the Madonna di Cam- 
pagna, and the much admiicd Cappella Pdlegrini, for both 
which we refer to the table accompanying Rotunda. While 
Sanmicheli was enjoying a tranquil and honourable old age, 
csteemod by all no less for his personal qualities than for 
hia talents, he received the inlelligcncc of the death of his 
nephew and pupil Gian-Girolumo, who died in tlic island 
of Cyprus at. the age of forty-four ; and it liad such an effect 
upon him, that ho survived the fatal news ofily a few days, 
dying in 1559, in bis .seventy-fifth year. 

SANNAZA'RO, JA'COPO, born at Naples, in 145S, of 
a noble fiimily originnlly from Spain, studied at Naples, 
and afterw’ards, being disappointed in love, left Ins count ly 
and travelled to France, where he began wiiiing his ‘ Ar- 
cadia,* a pastoral fable in Italian, in which he describes in 
poetical colours the scenes and occupations of pastoral lifi*. 
it IS a mixbd coiiipo.sition of prose and verse, and has been 
much admired for the elegance of the stylo niid the purity 
of the langunge. Indeed Sannazaro is considered as one 
of the bejit Italian classics. I'he ‘ Arcadia’ has gone llirough 
numerous editions. Sannazaro also wrote a Latin poem, 

‘ f)e l*:irtn Virginis,* which was highly iii»phiuded, and 
winch obtained for the author llio saiiclioii of luo popes, 
Leo X. and Clement Vll., expressed in two briefs, lie 
aUo wrote Piscatory Eclogues in Latin \crso. On bis 
return to Ntplo!*, where he was higlily esteemed by King 
Ferdinand I. and bis sons Alfonso and Fri'deric, ho fixed 
his residence on the delightful shore of Mergellina, at the 
foot of Mount Posilipo, where Frederic, the last king ot 
Naples of the Aragonese dynasty, had given him a country- 
house, and where he saw before him iho daily occupations 
of the fishermen under a sky and in a climate which leiider 
their labours less irksome, and imtiart to them a suit of 
poeiical a})pearatice. When the Aiagone.^e dynasty was 
driven away from Naples by the treachery of their relative 
Feidiuand the Catholic of Spain, Sannazaro accomtniniedhis 
patron Ring Frederic in his exile, and remained with liiui 
in Franco till Frederic’s death, after which he returned lo 
Naples, where he died in 1530. lie was huiied in a 
church on the slope of Posilqio, which ho had built and 
dedicated to the Virgin, and where his moiiumcut is still 
seen. 

SA'NNIO, a province of the kjngdom of Naples, formeily 
called Contado di Molise, lies ch icily on the ea.st side of the 
central ridge of the Apennines, and extends as far a«» tlie 
Adriatic coast. The district of Isernia however, w inch belongs 
to the administrative province of Saiinio, lies on the west slope 
of the Apennines, and belongs to the basin of the Vollurno. 
Suniiio is bounded on the north-west by the province of 
Abruzze Cili a ; north and north-east by the Adriatic ; south- 
east by Capitanata; south by Priucipalo Ultra, or the pro- 
vince of Avellino; and south-west by Terra di J..avoro. 
The province is crossed in its length by the river Bihirno, 
the anlient Tiforiius, wlikdi risc.s fiom two sources in the 
high Apennines near Bojano, and llowiiig north-east enters 
the Adriatic near the town of Tcrmoli, after a tortuuus course 
of about 60 miles. The otlier principal ri\cr of t]»e pro- 
vince is the Tngno, which tlows nearly parallel lo, but to 
tile north of the Biferno. 

In the lower part of its course the Trigno marks the 
boundary between Sannio and the prov iiicc of Abruzzo Citra, 
Sobih of the Biferno, the Torlore con.*>lilulcs, during ])aitof 
its coursii, the boundary between Sannio and Capitanata. 
The geographical character of the province of Sannio lescm- 
ble» that of the neighbouring provincc.s of Abruzzo. Tho 
central ridge of the Apennines, which runs in a general 
direction from north-wpst to .south-east, sends out .several 
offsets, which run in a north-east direction lo the Adriatic 
coast. Between these offsets there are valleys through 
which the rivers How with a rapid course. Tlie two prin- 
cipal valle}S are those of the TrigUo and the Biferno. Tho 
valleys and the lower hills are very feitilo, and produce corn, 
Indian corn, pulse, oil, wine, and fruits. Agriculture is 
however in a very low condition. The highlands are chiedy 
used for summer pasture. The forests with which the 
higher Apennines were once covered, have been wastcfully 
destroyed, and the mountains arc now nearly bare. The area 
of the province of Sannio is reckoned at about 1500 square 
miles, and the population, by the census of 1837, amounted 
lo 342,778. Of the male part of iliU population 53,700 aro 
proprietors of laud or liouses, 139,008 ngneullural lab\>ur- 
ers, 6000 sliepherds or ierdstnen, 1700 domestic servantSi 
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1 100 are keepers of wine-shops, 323 sailors or fishermen, and 
the rest arc employed in various rrades. There are about 
1 loo priests, 327 monks, and about 80 nuns. (St-rristori.) 
The chief manufacturing industry in the province is that of 
cuileiy and fire-arms, which is established at Campobusso, 
FrossoUme, and Agnone, and gives employment to about 
4iJl) men. There are about 120 fishing-boala and small 
craft belonging to the province ; but there is no harbour on 
the 6oasl. In 1B24 there were only three printers in the 
whole province, and not a siiiglo bookseller. (.Petroni, 
Cfnisimento de Reali DorninJ.) 

The province is divided into three districts: — Campo* 
basso, which is the largest, and embraces the central part 
of tlie province; Lariiio, which c.\tends near the sea-coast ; 
and Iseriiia, which lies west of the Apennines. The whole 
province contains 135 communes; it has a civil and cri- 
minal court at Campobasso, from which there is an appeal 
to the (Iran Corte, or supreme tribunal of Naples. The ec- 
clesiastical administration is under the five bishops of Larino, 
Terinoli. Isernia, Tkijano, and Triventu; and there arc IG4 
pari.'ih incumbents. There are 252 churches, 3118 hos]utals j 
and other c.huritablc institutions, a royal college, and an in- 
stitution for female hoarders at Campohasso, and three 
'scuolc sccondarie,* a kind of gramiiiar'Schools, at Casca- 
leiulu, Montonciij di Ibsarcia, and Morcoiic. There are 
elementary schools in many coinmniies, but the system of 
oleinoiilary instruction in the whole kingdom of Naples is 
neither uniform nor well arranged. 

The following are the principal towns of the province 
of Saniiiu:— 1. Campobasso, a town indifferently built, but 
])leasantly situated on the slope of a hill above the valley of 
the Biferno, has manufactories of cutlery, which supply the 
whole kingdom, and 8000 inhabitants. 2. Trivento, in the 
valley of Iho Trigno, isu bishop’s see, with 3000 inhabitants: 
It contains some aiitieiit remains. 3. Sepmo, the antiont 
Sepinum, Ibrincrly a town of the Samnites, is situated in 
the Apennines, which here divide the valley of the Tifenio 
from that of the Tamaro, an ailluent of the VoUurno: it 
has seveial cburclios and convents, a classical seminary, a 
pajier maniifactorv, and 4000 inhabitants. 4. Termoli, the 
anticMil Intcramna, a small town on the sea-coast, bctw'een 
the mouth of the Trigno and that of the Biferno, has a 
castle on a promontory. 5. Larino is a small town, in the 
valley of the Biferno, not far from the scu, and the head of 
a district, Near Laiino is the Albanian or Epirote colony 
of Uruii. (j, Agnone is a thriving modern town, with iron 
and copper works, and about 7000 inhabitants, 7. Bojano 
is an old decayed town in the Apennines, near the sources 
of Liie BifVrno. 8. Lcrnia, an old-looking town, situated 
in a valley on the west side of the Apennines, near the 
Vollurno, and on the high load from Naples to Abruzzo, 
contains several remains of antiquity, and has some niunu- 
faclories of coarse woollens, with about 5000 inhabitants. 
From Isernia a carriage road branches off to the eastward, 
crosses the central ridge to Bojano, and leads to Cainpu- 
basso and Larino, The province of Sannio comprises only 
a part of the antient Samnium, which also included the 
whole of the Principalo Ultra and part of Terra di Lavoro. 
[Samnitks.] 

SANOK, ono of the nineteen circles of Austrian Galicia, 
is bounded on the north by Rzeszow and Przemysl, on the 
cast by Sambor, on tlie west by Yaslo, and on the south 
by Hungary. Its area is about 2130 square miles, with 
250,000 inhabitants. The (Carpathians rise in the south, 
and send their offsets through the whole circle; there are 
many and extensive forests ; the soil is partly sandy, and 
noov, with some intervening parts that are more productive. 
The river San flows in a large curve through the country, 
and is joined by most of the smaller streams. The Wis- 
ioka rises in this circle, and passes, on the western frontier, 
into that of Yaslo. Agriculture, the breeding of cattle, and 
the cultivation of the forests are the chief occupations of the 
inhabitants. Salt and petroleum are sources of considoi able 
piollt, and the manufacture of yam and linen is not unim- 
port a lit. 

Sanok, the chief town, is situated on a mountain on 
the left bank of the San. It is an ill-built open market- 
town ; the houses are mostly of wood, and there arc 
scaiccly 2000 inhabitants. There are ono Roman Catholic 
and ono Greek church, a Minorite convent, a high school, 
and the court of justice of the circle. Opposite the town, 
on the right bank of the San, is the imperial stud of 
Olchowce, where there arc stables for nearly 200 stallions, 


which U spoken of as well woilliy the alUMil ion of travel- 
lers. 

SANQUHAR. [DcMfui ksshirk.] 

SANS soucr. [POTSD VM.] 

SANSANUING, a town in Afnr.i, in tbo kingdton of 
Bambarra, on the banks of the n\cr doliba, or (^uoira, 
near 13" N. lat. and 5" W. long. It is a of consi- 
derable extent, containing a population of between 8000 
and 10,000. It appears to be a town of tovat roumiercial 
importance in the interior of Africa, peiluip^ unt Uss so 
than Timbuctoo, with which it carries on an aciist; ti uU, 
by means of the nver, which is navigable for hugo um i* 
boats all the way betwoon the two towns. All the salt 
which is consumed in the western countries of Sudan 
brought from the Sahara, and passes through this town. 
Ihe merelianls of Walcl in Beioo bring to it ilit* rock salt 
of the mines of Sliingann, atid caililas from Kl Arovan hiiiig 
the jiroduceof ihc mines of Toiideni. By Uie latter it 
ceiyes also coral and beads from the Mediteiraiicaii. 'I’heso 
articles arc .‘•eiit to the countries south and west of Saii- 
sanding, and exchanged for gold, ivory, slaves, wax, honey, 
and cloth of Soodan, wliich are afterwards sent to Walct 
and El Arovan. Ricc and cured proMsions alsi» go to iho 
last- mentioned place, which is surrounded by an exuAincly 
sterile country. The trade of this place j.s in llie hands of 
the Moors. 

(Mungo Park’s Trai'elft in iha Tn(<n'ior TnUricts o/ 
Afttca; CuilUe’s Tvavids through Cent) ul Africa to Tbn' 

buciijOj L^-c.) 

SANSCRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.— 
Language,-^'i'ho Sanscrit is a brancdi of the Iiido-Ger- 
manic family of languages. Of all those Iciiguages it is 
that which approaches nearest to the primitive type; and 
by the originality, purity, and abundance of its lbnns, is 
peculiarly calculated to throw lighten the obscure laws of 
the formation of language. Being also possessed of a ncli 
literature, and the whole of its materials having been fully 
treated of by native grammarians, it was no sooner intro- 
duced to the learned of Europe than it gave rise to a new 
philological science, that of comparative grammar, and led to 
the conclusion that the antient Persian, the Armenian, the 
Greek, and the Latin, formed but one language with the 
German, the Leltic, the Slavonian, and even the Celtic, 
each of these languages affording the most extraordinaiy 
illustrations of the others. 

The Sanscrit was introduced into India when the Brah- 
miiiical race obtained ])Ossession of the country (A. W. 
von Schlegel, ‘De rOngiiio des Hindous,* in tlie ‘IVaiis. 
Roy. Soc. Literature,’ ii., 2, 405, See.); ami having dnvori 
out the languages of the iibongincs of India, which are 
now only spoken in tlie §pulhein Deccan, ns the Tolinna, 
Tamul, and others, has spread over the exteiisue tract of 
country betw’een the Himalayias, the Indus, and the Kislmi. 
Within these limits it has had a history of its own, and has 
passed through various changes. It appears in its most 
antient form in the Vedas, m the 1 3th century before Chnsf, 
and in that slate is very nearly related to the Zeiul, the an- 
tient language of Persia, and contains many fin iiis and word.s 
w'hich have become obsolete. The classical Sanscrit, on tljc 
contrary, having once become fixed, has, for about 3000 }e:u s, 
partly as a living langURge and partly us a learned one, 
retained the same strin ture, witli the mere exception of 
difTerenco in 8t)le, ami a few archaisms, which only occur 
in the most antient works. 

Pmcrit DiaJects.-^OwX. of tbo Sanscrit however, even in 
comparatively early times, dialects arose, which griuiiially be- 
came still further removed from the original and fiom each 
other ; and from these dialects the languages now spoken in 
India ai*o derived. There is a law however winch pm.Kh -H 
the whole of them ; and it is w'orthy of remark, that tli.s 
law is precisely the same as that according to which the 
Romance language, the Italian, the $pani»h, and the 
French, have grown out of the Latin. There is the s.um* 
softening, the same n^ssimilation, and the same exclusion of 
the harsher sounds, the same weakening of the fonu.s the 
same substitution of particles for cases, and the same peri- 
phrastic conjugations. The general name given to theso 
languages by the Indian grammarians is Pf dn t/a, that is, 
derivative languages ; while flic term Satiscrila is applied to 
that language whicli is regularly and grammatically con- 
structed. 

The oldest of these dialects, and ^at which deviates 
least from the Sanscrit; is the Pah, which has beconio 
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tlio sncrod languugoof the Buddhists, who, 'when they ahro- 
gated the institution of castes, required a language which, 
at k'ubt for works not slrielly scientific, should not he e\- 
clusividy understood by the privileged classes. Having been 
caviled " by the Buddhists from Northern India to Cey- 
lon, llu‘ 1 *a1i has continued to exist in that island, and 
pobscsse?. fi copious literature. (Burnouf and Lassen, ‘ Essai 
bur le Pali/ Paris, 1S2G ; Clough, * I'ali Grammar/ Colombo, 
The language winch, in a peculiar sense, is called 
Praerit, properly Ma/niniMri (for its local origin is to be 
sought in the country of the Mahrattas), di^rs little from 
the Pali; it h u^cd In the Jains. The Magadhi and the 
Saurasrnii tho fonuor onginally spoken in Bohar, and the 
lalicr on the banks of the Jumna, arc only a little farther 
removed trom the Scinscnt. (Lasbcn, ‘Inslitutiones Lingua 
Pr.icMijc:c/ Bmin, IS3S.) In addition to tho.se thoro aie nu- 
merous more modern dialects, among which we shall only 
dislmgui>h the Vrajabha^hd (Brij Bhaklia), on account of the 
excellence of its poetical literature, and as being the parent 
of the Jlindubtaiii. 

The formation of the Pracrita languages out of the 
Sanscrit llowed naturally from the character of the parent 
longue, and this tondeiicy is luanifcstod even in the ear- 
liest shape of the iSaiiscril. This appears, to take a single 
instance, rn tho substitiilioii of the c/i and j (the Italian ci 
and "f) for thi' original /{ and g, just as the Italian gie/o is 
formed fi imi In like manner, it was perfectly consist- 

ent with the chavaclcT of tho classical Sanscrit to adopt the 
verbal forms of the Praerit, and to retain them together 
with the legitimate and settled forms, which is a proof 
that the two languages must have eo-existed for a long 
period. 

Tlie Pali appears as a perfectly-formed language in the 
Buddhist works carried to Ceylon, which we cannot fix at a 
later dale than the fouilh century before Christ; and the 
Mdghad? dialect has been found distinctly recorded, in the 
middle of the third century n.c., in the inscriptions of King 
Asoka, which have for the most part been correctly doci- 
pberod by Pnnsep. (Mour. Asiat, Soc. Beug./ 1H37, pp. 
or»/>, 70 1, 9b:l.) A Praerit language likewise appears on the 
coins of the Gicek kings found in Caubul, and near the 
Indus, most of which have been deciphered by Ijassen. 
Many of tho nnines also which have been transmitted to us 
by the Greeks arc Praerit ; that of the Deccan, for instance, 
ill the Periplus of the Eryihrania Sea, does 

not coiTCNpond to the San.*»ciit dah^hhidpaiha^ but strictly 
to the Pracrii (htkkhinabud/ta. Hence it follows, that in 
the hist five centunos u.v. the Pracnl must have become 
complolely the language of llio people; and indeed the 
dramus which wore wnllcii aliout tliw time show the relation 
of the two languages in llie most di^*tlllct manner, the men 
:qicaking Sanscrit, and the women and inferior characters 
Praerit; which k likewise a pi oof that the Sanscrit was 
actually a living tongue, and was used in conversation by all 
tdiicalod people. This is proved by many other circum- 
stances; and It Would he a great mistake to view the San- 
scrit as having become from tliis lime merely a learned 
language. On the contrary, it was tlie language of the 
court of Cashmere as late as the 12th century a.d., and w'as 
[uobably in use in the small independtMit courts of Rajpoo- 
(ana even in the 14th and I5lh centuries. It is consistent 
with all that wc know, that the language should bo in a 
dilTercnl cimdition in the difrereiit provinces of India. The 
Moliammedan conquest however gave tlie final blow to the 
language, and it is now u.scd only in learned disputations in 
the colleges of the Brahmins. 

Literature. — ^I’ho Sanscrit literature begins with the 
Vcda9. and is founded entirely upon them, [Vi£DAs.] The 
rest of the literature may be divided into the poetical and 
the scientific. The poetical literature may be referred to 
t wo dislmct periods, one of which is chielly distinguished by 
the compo.Hition of the great epic poems, and the other may 
ho charactorised as tho period of artificial poetry. In the 
former, the interest Is a national one, and arises from the 
subject ; in the latter, it depends upon the form. 

Epic Poetry . possess tho epic poetry only in its most 
perfect stale, and consequently its origin is involved in ob- 
scurity, and must be looked for among t he rhapsodisls, whom 
llie‘ Uamayana* presents to us pretty much in tho same cha- 
i.u'icras that in which they appear among the later princes 
orindi.i. The materials of the epic consisted primarily of 
the genealogies of the princely families whom the rhapso- 
diaU hciYcd, and next, of certain prominent events in the 


family history, which were at first sung separately, but 
afterwards incorporated in the genealogy itself, li is possible 
therefore that tlieve may have been as many epic poems as 
there were princely races. In the lapse of lime howcvei 
all these poems hf^ve been lost except two, which aie* in- 
debted for their preservation partly to their poetical merit, 
and still more to the interest of the subject: lhc.se are the 
‘ RAmSyana* and the * Mahahharata/ But even these liave 
undergone many important alterations since they came from 
the hands of the authors; in fact, they bavo been entirely 
remodelled in accordance with the interests of the priesthood, 
by the addition of those parts ui which Riiimi and Krishna, 
originally no more than mortal heroes, appear as incarna- 
tions of Vishnu; these additions however have been so 
loosely allacbed, that they might easily be separated without 
detriment to tho whole. In the * MahAhharata,’ the olijccl 
has been kept in view of including in one collection the 
whole cycle of tradition ; and as the epic poems were in- 
tended for the instruction and amusement of the warrior 
caste, not only was everything added which could iticicasc 
their reverence for the Brahmins, hut there me wliole 
books, of considerable length, in whicli their sy:5tcm.s ot 
cosmogony, philosophy, and law are explained in a popular 
manner. 

The UAmayana . — ^The subject of the ‘ llAmayana’ is the 
descent of Vishnu, for the purpose of averting the tluvaleued 
destruction of the whole world by the prince of the •heni' r.-, 
Ravaua. Rama, the son of Dasaratha. king of Oude. v\:i . 
brought up by wLsc Brahmins, especially Vi^vamitra : 
yet very young he overcame the deemons in scvcial u.iiiK s, 
and by bis superhuman strength obtained the haml of tlio 
beautiful SiLa. He was about to bo appointed succc^'or of 
his aged father and to be lug partner on the throne, wlicn the 
plan wa.s frustrated by a court intrigue, and lie \mis noti- 
polled to wander abroad as an exile. With Siia and In* 
brother Lakshmana, who aUo participated in the diMue 
nature of Vishnu, ho dwelt in the inhospitable wild- of ihe 
Deccan, in the forest of Datidaka, at the sources of ilu* Go- 
davery. Tliis course of events was ncivssaiy in onU r in 
bring him and Ravafia together, for here Rsuna riiadi; iiini- 
self terrible to the daemons, and having miitilaU'd, iunong 
others, Sfirpanakhii, the sister of Raviuia, thed.vnuc.i pnnee, 
partly out of revenge for tliis outrage, and parlh inlhiuu-d 
by violent love for Sitd, carried her oil', and biN iii»lit. Iicr in 
safety to his residence at Lankii (CJeylon). Hama ond 
Lokshmana, unacquainted with iliu uhude of U.kaiui, wan- 
dered about in the peninsula in search of .Siia. The ape- 
king Sugriva, who had been delbronod by his own hrolhi'i- 
Bull, was restored to his kingdom by Ruuia.and iVuin a feel- 
ing of gratitude sends out a host of ams for tlie i)f 

finding the abode of SilA. The ape llanuman at lenglh 
discovers it, passes across the strait, seeks out and speaks 
with SitA, sets fire to Lanka, and convoys the inudligcm e 
to RAma. who proceeds willi the whole army of apes to the 
southern point of the peninsula, when an enoriuuiis hiidgc* 
is formed by throwing mountains into the se.i. As the 
army is about to march upon tho i.sland, Rama is ('iicoiin- 
tered by Vibhl.shunu, Ruvana’s brother, and a Titaniau cou- 
llict commences, the description of which is one of the most 
admired parts of the poem : but the dpcmons are at lengili 
subdued; RAvana falls by the hand of Rama ; and Siia is 
recovered, and having been found pure, as well by the 
ordeal of tho gods os by tho word of Brahma himself, she 
is again united to RAma, who, returning to Ayodhya, re- 
ceives from tho hand of his brother Bharnta the dominion 
to which he is entitled. 

These are the contents of the first six hooks, and hero the 
poem terminates. But there is a seventh book, which is 
obviously a later addition, and consists of matteis whicli are 
entirely independent of the former narrative; i>iiA U again 
separated from RAma, and bears two sons, Kusa and Lava, 
to Valniiki. After her innoeenco has been again esta- 
blished, she is carried away by the goddess Earth. Kusa 
and Lava have learned the poem from Vahniki, its mytho- 
logical author, and recite it at^ great saenfieial festival, 
whereupon RAma acknowledges them as his sons. This 
is obviously an etymological myth, derived from the San- 
scrit name of the rbapsodists» kmtlava. Tliis agrees willi 
the present introduction to the first book, in winch the 
origin of the poem is told in the same way, and both purls 
must Ihereforo be regarded as additions mode by the 
editor. That the * HAmAyana* has undergone many other 
alterations, may easily bo shown. It contains, in some 
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parts, many tilings which point to very anlicnt times; 
but custoiDs introduced at a later period are not even al- 
luded lo, as lor instance tlie burning of wulows, which was 
pracfiscid in the age of Alexander. In oilier parts circuiu- 
blances arc referred lo which bring us as far down as the 
second century a.d., the names of comparatively recent 
nations being meniioned, for instance the Huns. 

Tile tune of the composition of the poem cannot therefore 
be aseerluined with any further degree of accuracy; and 
all minuter investigations must bo deferred until the whole 
poem is printed. It is more easy lo determine what histo- 
rical fact forms the foundation of it. This is evidently the 
introdiKUioii of the Hrahminical worship into the Penin- 
sula, the uild aborigines of which, as being the opponents of 
lh aliminism, are made to appear in the character of dromons, 
i'lie apes must represent another and a less hostile race, 
whom tlie Brahniins made nso of in order to overcome the 
ruder tribes. This fact is indicated by another circumstance 
in the poem : the guide of Rtlma is the hermit Agastya, to 
wliom iradiiion iisciibes the conversion and cultivation of the 
Ihvcciii, and who even now shines, according to a sublime 
Minliol, as the radiant Canopus of the South. 

1 be ‘ Ilamri) una,’ since the last re-casting of the poem, 
iKi?. undergone several revisions, of whicli wc have hecomo 
aifjuainti'd \\iih three, or at least two, by means of MSS. 
'flial which coiilain.s the oldest and the best text is con- 
ii l ined by coimneularies; another, winch wc have from the 
l.nor neiigalce critics may almost be called a paraphrase. 
(Jury and Mai^hman fn-Ht commenced an edition (Seram- 
poic, Ibi0(,-i0, Ito., 3 vols.) which contains the first two 
boolvs. with an Knglish translation. The text is founded 
on thc^e two revised Copies. A. W. von Schlegel is engaged 
upon aciilical edition of the Riimd 3 'ana, founded on a coni' 
IMiison of tile MSS. existing in Europe, in which the text 
of the comim ntati)ru> has been restored. Two volumes of 
ilic text liave Ucen published, and the first volume of an 
cxtP iiK'ly ologaiit l^atin translation (Bonn, 1829, vSvo.). 

For the second of the two great epic 
pocIn^ st'ii the ariiclo Mahahharata. 

/.n/c.s.— To the peiiod of literature belong the law- 

I'oolo., I bo among which that of Manu has olv 

tainod ilio highest reputiitioii. [MANt:.] Besides the book 
of Miuiu, ilioiNj were many isiuiilar books, which were like- 
wise I efei red lo sac-red mylliological personagc.s, as Vishnu, 
VnUaspati, N.1i\ida, and others. All of them have been 
imt m ‘•liupt! Ill ilie course of time, and this has been dune 
coiileinporane.)u.sly,for the several works contain references 
to and ions iVom one another, and their contents do not 
ni ileiiall) diil'er. The ‘ Yiijuavalkya Saslra* still exists in 
the eoinmeiitarv fllie ‘Mitaxara’) which was written upon it; 
nnd iiidee 1 the original work might be tolerably well restored 
iVom il. Tlie ‘ Mild xara’ quotes numerous passages from 
tbe ‘ Ciautamasd-stra,’ another work of the class, which may 
still piohably *’xist in India in a complete slate, 

Pnr^huts.- The Furiin-as, if we regard the form, must be 
c1;\hsc(l with tlio aritierU epic. They are voluminous collec- 
tions of legends and traditions, written to elucidate the 
origin and lustury of some particular holy place or a certain 
M'cn Jind to he read to tlu? people for their instruction at the 
gn -it fi slivals. They all begin with a cosmogony, to which 
tlio) add the genealogy of the gods and the- development of 
till* periods of the world, as well as unconnected historical 
traditions, so as lo form a fabulous chronology ; and thus 
ihe\ come down to tlie history of the sacred place to which 

I hey arc especially dedicated; lliey then coiicludo with the 
miracles, and so forth, which have been performed there. 
As they 'were intended lo be read publicly, they are of 
course used as vehicles for conveying such instruction as the 
people might bo presumed to require. They contain there- 
fore not only recommendations to devotion and faith, and 
copious representations of the religious usages and customs, 
but also systems of the scicMices which were known to the na- 

I I ves of 1 lid ia. as astronomy, mensuration, and jurisprudence, 
which aredifi’erent in each Purina, according as the priesthood 
of a temple belonged to this or that sect, or to this or that 
school of philosophy, astronomy, or law. In their present form 
the Piirilnas arc decidedly very late compositions, but the 
elements out of which they have b<ien constructed belong 
to very dilTorcnt periods. They thertisolves refer lo sliU 
older sources, and all the circumstances combined lead to 
I lie conclusion that there must have been another set of 
Purdnas, which are now lost, and of which the present aro 
an altered form or on imitation. Their great similarity, as 


well in their general structure as in particular parts, shows 
that they must have been fonnt-d upon one ivpo, and tluit 
one very amient, and that UuulinVnmcos which thev pu-vi ijt 
arise from the difierence of objoct, according us they ernn- 
nated from this or that place, or libs or iliat Tbe 

older authorities actually give dcfiniiuois of the I’unliias 
which do not apply lo them as ihoy cm'-i m present, and 
which presume an older form. It may even be osNeiicfl ibal 
entire portions of them must originally have bcioo^o-.l to the 
Vedas. Tn their present shape none of the Burfnias can 
be referred to an earlier date than the ninth conluiv a.d. , 
and the greater part of them are much later, and closely 
connected with the fonnaiion of the more recent secis 
Though they are metrical compositions, they ha\e no pre- 
ftMisions to poetic meril, if we except the ‘Bhilgavarapuraiin, 
which was probably written by Vopadeva. Tliey aro ar- 
ranged according to a certain canon, and aro eighteen in 
tiiimbor, iiiulor tho lilies of Braiima, IMdina, Brahmaiida, 
Agni, Vishnu, (mnida, Bralmiaviiivarta, Siva, l..uiga, Nd- 
radtya, Skanda, Mdrkaiideya, Blias i.slnat, Malsya, Vaidha,. 
Kaurma, Vamana, and Bhagavata. Besides lluse, there 
are said to be eighteen Upaptirdnii.\\ m* secondaiy Pm anas, 
but the actual existence of lliosc Purauas is somouliat 
doubtful. There are many others, not included ni this 
canon, which aro called Sfha/ajmnhm^, or local Purriiias, 
and arc of little importance, 'flu’ Pin anas l’.aM‘ lioeii 
chiefly made known to us by the analyses of Wilson, in the 
‘ Asiatic Journals' of Calcutta and l.oudon, by Ins tians- 
lalion of the ‘ Vishnupuiana.’ Loudon, IS to, po., and hy 
Burnouts edition of the ‘ Bha:ia\a1a,‘ vol. i, Pans. 1810, 
fol. The ‘ Bhagavata,* with the scholia of lliv- ‘ Siidhiiras- 
vamiii,’ has also hci ii printe«l (Calculla, 

Artificial Ihi* try . — Sanscrit poetiy re<-eiYcd a now i-hii- 
racter, and one o'^senfially different from that Mliuhwe 
h-ave been just considc-ring, m consequence of tlierevoluluiii 
which took place lu Saijbcrit literature about the lirst cen- 
tury before Christ. Instead of the [)oi»ular and national cliii- 
raclcr which appears in the two giciit tqiic \»(n'ms, d now as- 
sumed an artificial form, and became liu‘ p«)Chy of courts 
and princes. How this was efleeted cannot he hiMoric.iIly 
shown, for tho various steps of I he Iransition an* lost, ,ind 
the new jioetry appears at once in iN pmfeet ^lale. It is 
however quite obvious that the two great epic ]ioems had 
long been completed and were in nnivorsal ivpiilo. The 
new poetry is poor in invention, and ilrew its matt rials from 
the former. Its whole merit consists lu what may be called 
st}le. Even the epic versification is for tho most part ne- 
glected, and lyric metres -arc substituted for it. Thi.s ii not 
merely a difference in external form, but il is connected 
most intimately with the mode in which ihmg.^ are viewed 
b) the IikIkiiis, who, being devoted to coutomplalion, delight 
to work up llieir poetical matenah not "'O uiuch into a con- 
tinuous action, as into a aeries of Mugle sUuatioUH. Each 
of these situations is exhibited in a single stanza or i-lroplic, 
which forms an independent, whole, and is not connected 
with tho others odlicr grammatically or melrically. This 
peculiarity is as obvious in ihecpii* as in the lyric and dia- 
nia tic poetry. 

The vew Kpir pnafry begins with ralidiisa, to whom hrn 
w'orks of this cla«s liave I'eon asciibcd, * KuinaiasamliluiMi' 
and ‘ Raghiivansa.’ [CAmnAsv.] They me wiitfeii in a 
stylo wortiiy of iniitatioij, ami their w liole chiirac.ler .slir)W.‘i 
that they are older than iho others, from whose supeilluiiios 
Iheso earl) works are free. The materials belong t-i tho 
mythic cycle of tho ‘ R-amayana.* The <lis>posilion l.i de- 
scribe rather than to narrate is exhibited as well in single 
passages as in the whole. Whenever an opportunity ocenns 
long descriptions arc introduced, such as pictures ofuatuud 
objects, to wliich the old epic poetry was aNo lucliiK'd, hut 
more sparingly, and only incidentally ; here iiowcvcr 1h(\ 
encumber the whole iiro^rcss of the action. . This is nuu h 
more the ease in the two following poems, in which tlie de- 
scriptions appear to the poet to be so important that he 
seems to have undertaken the works onH for tho piiipo.'ao 
of intro<iucing them. These arc the * KualaijmihaJ or 
•the battle of the Aijunas with the Kiiala.^,’ by Bhdiavi, 
and * Sisuiidlabadha/ or Mbe death of Sisupala,* by Magha, 
both founaed on episodes of the ‘Mahahluhata.’ They aro 
clas.'^ical compositions and elaboiatcd with the utmost 
nicely ; but the art of the poet degem ratt s into a mere play 
upon words: there aro verses which may he read for- 
wards and backwards, and upwards and downwards ; others 
in which only one and the same consonant is used (as ‘ Sis. 
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ly, 1 14 * dtidado duddaduddiidi dAdddo dudadtdado dudda- ] served in the name of the stage-director, sufradhdra, which 


dan dadade duddc dudadadadado dada,* which indeed 
is not very clear, but still has a meaning), or two con- 
sonants or nioic are used. These poems were printed at 
Calcutta, 16M, 1815, with the commentary of MalhnAtha. 
The ‘ J51jat(ikAvya,' written in the fifth or sixth century, in 
A’^allablii, the chief town of Guzerat, narrates the history of 
Kama, but only for the purpose of elucidating the more 
rare grammatical forms, every canto being written in a cer- 
tain tense, &c. (Published at Calcutta, 1828, with two 
grammatical commentaries.) The ‘Nalodaya,* falsely as- 
cribed to Calidasa, gives the history of Nala out of the 
Mahiibharata, but only to show the skill of the poet in an 
incessant play of words and rhymes. The most artificial of 
nil ilieso poems is the * RAghavapAndavTya' of KavirAju. It 
is written with such a purposed double meaning, that the I 
same words give us the histories of RAma and also of the | 
.sons of Pamlii, W'hich is only possible in consequence of 
ino^t of the Sanscrit proper names having also a perfect ap- 
pellalivc meaning, so that in the one history the proper 
names must ho dropped, and in the other the uppellativc 
meanings. This poem has not yet been published. We 
shall mention in the last place the ‘Naishadiya* of Sii- 
hnrsha. king of Cashmere m the twelfth century. It treats 
of the marriage of Nala, and nothing else, in twenty-two 
long cantos, written throughout in a very artificial manner, 
which however makes it a great favourite among the 
Indians ; the descriptions in this poem exceed in length ami 
number all reasonable bounds, and there can hardly be said 
to be any ^iclion at all. 

Lyric poetry, in the proper sense of the term, did not 
exist among the natives of India at this period, for even 
liore their fondness for description has taken the place of 
everything else; and instead of I}nc poetry, we ha\e the 
eingramniatic, didaclic., and desciiptive. Even their iiina- 
tori poetry appears to bo not so much the expression and 
ctl'usion of feeding, as a studied and laboured display of 
situations. An agreeable work of this description, the 
*Aniar(\salakam,' consists of 100 single small poems, each 
of them being nothing more than a stanza which rcpiesents 
ail amatory .scene, and which we should call an epigram. 
(Piiblislied at Calcntta.) To this class belongs aUo iho 
* Sringaraiiliika,* which has been improperly ascribed to 
CalidAsa. To these must be added the first book of the 
‘Centuries* of Eliaitrihara, wliilo the tivo other books con- 
tain didactic puetry. The work has been ascribed to the 
brother of King Vikrainaditya, who lived in the fust cen- 
tiny B.C., hut impiopeily, for it belongs to a much later 
period, and indeed U i# not an original work, but a compi- 
lation. (First edited at Scrainpore, with the ‘ Hitopadesa.* 
1804; and at Berlin, 1834, by Bohlen.) Among the 
poom.s properly called desscriptive, by far tluj best is llie 
‘ Meghaduta,’ certainly a genuine work of CAlidAsa, which, 
in a st>lc of the utmost cleganco and simplicity, describes 
the course of a cloud over a pari of India, the rehUlencc of 
the god of riehe.s and of the wife of a demigod who had 
been banished to earth [Caliu\sa]: the poem is put in the 
month of the demigod himself. The value of this poem as a 
work of art lies chiefly in this, that every single external 
phenomenon receives a spiritual meaning, and all nature 
seems to bo endowed with life. It is very different 
in the later poems of this class, which are properly only 
rhetorical centos and collection^ of all the current expres- 
sions and comparisons of previous poets. A work of this 
kind on the seasons, a subject indeed which is frequently 
introduced in the epic poems, the * RitnsanliAra,* has been 
improperly ascribeu to CalidAsa. (Printed at -Calcutta 
in 1792, and at Leipzig in 1839.) A similar one on amatory 
common-places, ‘GhauiaporichasikA’ (in Bohlcn’s ‘Bhar- 
tnharis *), is bombastic and spiritless. This branch of litera- 
ture must have been very rich, and many of the older works 
have undoubtedly been lost. 

The Drama , — In the opinion of the natives the Indian 
drama had its origin in very antient limes, as appears from 
the fact of their attributing the invention of it to the gods. 
We are unable to trace it historically, for we know it 
only in its perfected form. Thus much is certain, that its 
development is due to the sacred solemnities, and partly to 
the dances ; and accordingly the technical name for drama, 
imt ika (dance), still remains (though in the extant dramas 
ihere is no dancing) ; and partly to the puppets, which arc 
still used m Java in the representation of pieces taken from 
the Indian mythology ; a trace of this latter origin is pre- 


sign ifics thread-holder. 

Such performances are still retained in their original form 
at the festixals of Rama and Krishna. The characters of 
the pieces come forward one after another, and fring a song 
accompanied with gesture. It is obvious that a consider- 
able time must bavo elapsed before so simple a beginning 
could have grown into a regular dialogue and a complicated 
action, in which mythologicul, and domestic, and even his- 
torical materials arc interwoven into the representation. 
But the Indian drama, even in its highest state, is still in 
a low condition. Among the Greeks and the moderns, in- 
dividual action and the collision of moral powers form the 
moving forces of the drama ; but that of India is rather a 
series of events and situations winch ore exhibited in suc- 
cession to the spectator. The dislinction between tragedy 
and comedy is unknown, and the Indian drama must nearly 
re.semblcs the modern opera. Tho Indian dramatists have 
not yet arrived at the discrimination of charuclcr ; tho hciot's 
and heroines rosemblo one another more or less in all their 
dramas; and the species rather than the individual is 
I everywhere represented. There arc akso standing (diarac- 
Icrs. such as the vita, who is the gracioso of the Spanisli 
stage, and the vidmihaka, who is the clown of the ohl Eng- 
lish. Tliis laltcr personage is always the necessary alleiulaut 
of the principal hero, whom he parodies, and whose ideal 
wishes ho contrasts with his own practical views, and these 
contrasts are often very strongly coloured. The .strict rules of 
the Greek drama arc unknown to that of India, and even in 
many external particulars it is comparatively unfeiteied, 
as for instance in the number of acts, of which iliero may 
be as many as ten. In tho form thcro are two peculiarities 
which especially require notice; first, the intciThnngo of 
dialects in the dialogue, which is in general skilfully and 
delicately managed, and gives us a high idea of ilie social 
cultivation of the Indians in those remote times (it has al- 
ready been observed that the heroes speak Sanscrit, but thul 
the women and inferior clmractcis speak vaiious dialects of 
Pracril) ; and, second, the inlorchange of prose and M rse. 
The dialogue is entindy in prose, but is interspersed with 
verses in the l)nc met res, always of tho descriptive tduiviicler 
before mentioned, which sometimes cxlnbil a feeling or a 
situation, and sometimes describe something wbicb cannot 
bo actually represented on the stage, as the rapid liavelling 
of a vebicle. As to the scenic representation our informa- 
tion is limited. It maybe inferred from their rlictoinal 
books tbat great care was bostovvod on tlie declamation 
and tho costume, but the slage inunagcment and the deco- 
rations appear to have been very riido. Still- the dramatic 
lilerature of India is beyond all doubt much licher than we 
are yet awaro' of. Tlie names of about Cii pieces are known 
to us, of which 10 have hoen edited, and we are indebted to 
Profc.ssor Wilson for longer or shorter notices of 22 oihers. 
C Theatre of the Hindus,' 2nd edit., Lend., 1K3.3.) Foitii- 
nalely the pieces which have beim edited are hnllicicnt 
to enable us to lake a rapid view of all the roras and divi- 
sions of this branch of their literature. 

Tho cla.'jsio age of the Indian drama may be divided into 
three periods: the fust includes tho time before CahdA.v.i, 
of which only ono piece remains, * Mrichhakali,’ ‘The 
Toy-Cart,^ by King^Siidra. It is easy to discover that tins 
piece belongs to tlio early period of art: tho poet lias to 
coiilond with materials which he docs not well knowhow 
to handle. Thcro is a certain clumsiness in the manage- 
ment of the acts and scenes, and the excess of descriptive 
poetry is fatiguing, a whole act, for instance, being occupied 
\vith the description of a storm. In other respects it is 
strikingly original, and contains few of the common-places 
which oceiu* in the other poets ; the different dialects of tho 
Piacri^ closely amalgamated than in the other 

pieces. To Europeans this drama is particularly valuable, 
as giving a representation of Indian manners which cannot 
be found in any other work. Though it is the only remain- 
ing piece of this period, many others must liavo existed before 
CAlidAsa; for the general theory of the dramatic art was al- 
ready perfected, which is obvious from his frequent allusions 
to it. 

Tlie second period begins with CAlidAaa, under whom 
tho Indian drama reached its highest degree of perfection. We 
have two pieces by him, * SakunlalA’ and ‘ V ikramorv ast’ [Ca- 
ijdasa], of which tho last has been denied to bo liis, but, to 
judge from ^t he style and spirit, it must certainly bo asc>ibed 
to him. CAUdAsa is indeed the most perfect of the Indian 
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cliamalisls, for ih his pieces we have the utmost elegance of 
Ktylo, without anything over-laboured or artificial the de- 
velopment of his plot is natural and well considered ; and 
there is always a chrreet relation of parts. As to his poetical 
merit, Europeans have been enabled to foriJl a judgment 
from the translation of his * Sakuniald,^ by Sir William 
Jones. 

The third period *bcgi ns with Bhavabhdti, at the com- 
mencement of the eighth century* whose sera is cstab- 
lishod by a passage in the * Chronicle of Cashmere.’ Dra- 
mo tic poetry had now undergone a giroat change, the his- | 
torical progress of which wo ai'O unable 4o describe for want 
of the necessary evidence. Bahvabliflta was a learned 
poef, who constructed his works entirely according -to tim 
dramatic theory of previous writers, fle has accordingly a 
very high repuintion in India, but ho has all the faults con- 
»:equcnt on the direction thus given to bis genius. With 
nil his poetic taleuti he tS deficient in true dramatic spirit ; 
his results are labouied, and there is always a display of 
art and a want of nature. Description is with him always 
in e\ecss, and the diction* of single passages is not only loo 
ariificial, bat also pompous, and to Europeans theteforc not 
Without difTiculty. Thei*e are three pieces of his ; one in 
whicli a domestic subject is treated, the loves of Mdlati and 
M:t(lha\a, and two others taken from the cycle of traditions 
of the Kdmdyana, ‘Mahavtiacharitra* (which. has not been 
prinlod), and ‘ Utlarardmaoharitra.’ The last is most free 
from the excessive elubomtion of style. 

As specimens of dramas'of intrigue in the Indian style, 
*kiitndvoir and ‘ Millavikitgnimitra* arc. worthy of notice. 
Tlie fip.st was written in the iw'elfth century by Srtharsha, 
lung of Cashmeie, or under his name; the other was pro- 
bably Ju’ior to Bhavabhdti. Tlio plan of these pieces is not 
unskilful, and the language is easy and graceful : the sub- 
ject itself warning tlie poet to avoid a highly ornamental 
.st}le. Another kind of interest belongs Jo the ‘Mudidriik- 
sha^a* of Visfiklmdatta; the exact timo to which this 
fliauui belongs is unknown, hut it is certainly after BhaVa- 
hhuii ; tho miiUer is historical, namely the history of Chari- 
dragupta, (he Sandrocottus of the Greeks. In the deficiency 
of Ins.oiifal information, even such atrudiuon is impgrtant, 
and the piece also throws much light on tho politics of the 
Indian com Is. As a drama it is not of much value; it is 
mostly wvitteu in prose. Tho * Piabodhachandrodaya’ (Mho 
rising of the moon of ri;a.son*) is of a character quite peculiar: 

It IS an allegorical play, written b} Krishnumisra in the twelfth 
century, in which purely abstruct ulcus, as virtues, passions, 
and crimes, arc personified and act, and by means of whom 
t lio Vedanta philosophy at. lust celebrates her triumph. Set- 
ting aside the strangeness of such a work of imagination, it 
miM be admitted that tho author has pcrforiuod his task 
with great skill. 

It was much later before the peculiar species of drama 
made lU appearance whicli is called prohasanu {comedy^ or 
valhcr /arcc). The pieces are short, and arc valuable as 
oxhibiiing an entirely new kind of literature. They are 
hitler batircs, as unrestrained as those of Aristophanes, and 
aimed at the deep .state of degradation into wdneh the In- 
dians had sunk.chicdy through the corruption of the Biali- 
mins. Thu * Dlifirtasamfigama* (**the assembly of rogues’) 
is a playful wrangle between a Brahmin aud Jiis scliolurs 
about a courtesan. The piece has llie merit of parodying in 
a happy manner the bombastic style of Bhavabhdia,. which 
is a proof that even in India there were criiics who were 
opposed to (he common opinion, and who ridiculed tlie per- 
leiscness of the general taste. This little piece belongs to 
the end of the tUl^entlr century. (Published in Lasseii’h 
'Anthologia Sanscrit ioa,’ Bonn^ 183<b.) The later dramas 
confine themselves entirely to mythological subjoela. The 
greater number of the sixty pieces before mentioned belong 
to this class. - ' 

The ' Gitagovinda ’ of Jayadeva, wrillon in tho Twelfth 
century, is ontiTely different fi*oin tho works already de- 
scribed. It is a ' poem M>tendc<i ior performance at a fes- 
tival of Vishnu, and belongs to that, class to which wo 
ascribed the origin Of .the di*ama. 1| exhibits the separation 
of Krishna from his wife his lovo^advcntures with 

tho shepherdesses, and. the reconciliation of the husband > 
and wile, in a series df ere conpbcl^ and iu- 

trodneod by strophes whiep the situations. . The 

strophes wore intended, forreditatipurthlei songs to be sung. 
This is therefore the only '^nspril pbetry which wc po^ess, 
that can properly be called lyric. But the aoilkgs are entice!/ 
P.C., No. 1281. 


written on the model of the Pracrit song*?, which alone ap- 
pear to have bci’n intended for singing, and thev have 
Ihroughoyl tho Pracnl iiictrts. The word goinnda itself 
is a Pracrit form of the word Mhe muster of 

tho sl^epherdcs5e.s* which is ono of the tillCsS of Krishna. 
The scholiasts explain the poem m a mjstic sense: Krishna 
is the soul, which emanated from God, with whom it was 
originally in union, but w'Ss drawn down from huh by sinful 
objects (the shepherdesses); at length however, full of desiro 
for its original purity, it returns to God. In tkct.iho author 
him.self, in certain passages, seems to intimale that he had 
some such deep meaning in vievw; and jHsrhaps wo may Ulmo 
find indications of tho infiuciico of (ho mystic poetry of 
Persia. (Printed atCalcutla. 1806 ; and there is an excellent 
edition by J..assen, Bonn, 18,36, 4lo.) 

Narratives. - tho oM epic poems were especially de- 
signed for the warrior-castc, so the Vaisyas, the third class, 
have a literature of thoir own, the narfutive, of which the 
i first whiOh requires notice is Fahte. which is indigenous 
I to India. Ill ilie * Rum.^iiana' aud in Munu llicrd are al- 
lu‘»ions to wclhUnowMi fables, and others are related in tho 
I ‘ Mahfihhfiruta.* The two chief works of later times, hut 
which are btill of some antiquity, arc the * Panchiii.iiiira* 
and • Iliiopjulosa.* [Bidpai.1 Tho * Katlulnak is* aro 
short narratives and tales. They are known to us chiclly 
through three modern prose vvoiks, which contain obvious 
marks of having been derived from older medical collecl- 
tioiis. They are called — ‘ Velalaponchavmsati,’ * the ‘25 
talcs of the ghosts,’ by Sivadiivi ; * Sukasaptafi,* ‘tlie 70 
talcs of the parrots,’ known in Europe as the ‘ Tutinamch.* 
from a Pci Sian translation; and the ‘SiiilhTsan&dvdtrifisali,* 

• Ihir 32 tales of thestaluc^on the throne of Vickiamadiiya.* 
The whole series has only been printed in translations into 
the modern languages of India. T-aissen has puhUshed part 
of the San'-crit original in his * Anlbologia. But thcic is 
another still more important work, a great collection of uU 
the exusiing tales, which was undertaken by Saniadeva of 
Cashraero in the twelfth century: it is entiiled * Vrihat- 
katlnV ‘ the great narration,' or ‘ Kalhfi.^avit^iigara,’ Mho 
ocean of the streams of narrations.* ll is w rilton in the epic 
metro, ond in a simple stvle. (About u fourth part of (ho 
work has been publi^Iied by Bioikhans Leipzig, IftlO.) 
Viewed with refereuco to their mutter, tho vvoi ks of this 
collection are peculiarly interesting to us, since even in tho 
middle nges (hey had found their way to Europe under 
various forms, as * The Book of the Seven W.se Masters,’ 
&c. ; and the knowledge of the original text clears up many 
difllcuU questions of literary history. Some of the oldest 
ond best of the ‘ Talcs of the Thousand and One Nights * 
have been drawn from this source, and even in the Arabic 
version they retain many features wiiich belong only to 
India. 

There arc two other kinds of narrative works, which need 
only bo noticed brieIly,a-» no t»avl of them has been printed 
the f^hiimpus, which are narrations in prose and verso, 
sometimes written in the ariificial style: and the c/earf/ruj, 
which arc short and wondeiful stones from the lustory of 
some celebiated man. Of this last kind there aie two which' 
relate to the kings Vikramaditya and Blioja, and at first 
sight ap])eai' to contain some valuable information ; hut they 
aie entirely without authority, and have only served to in- 
Iroduce error inio questions of literary history. 

Before we proceed to the scientific literature, we must add 
to the nariBiivc class the scanty remains of 

Historical Literature ^ — ^Tho peculiarly contemplative cast 
of mind which distinguishes ihe natives of India, and tho 
circumstance of the whole country having never been formed 
into a single kingdom, hut consi-'^ting of small independent 
govern men Is, will sutficienUy account for the aim st eniire 
want of hisiurical wriiini^s. Wiih the excep ioii of a very 
modem chronido of OrUsa (abridged by 8 tilling, * AsitU. 
Reseur.,’ xiv.), there is only one histoiical work in exi.slcncu 
ill tho Sanscrit, ‘ The Chronicle of Cashmere,’ properly en- 
titled ‘ RfijalarangniV ‘ tho stream of the kings;’ it was 
written in the twelfth century by Kalhana, partly from 
aiUienJ sources, which he specially mentions. Tliere have 
been throe successive contintiations of this Chronicle, which 
describe the period of tho Mohammedan dominion down to 
Akbar. The work is, written in the artificial style, in the 
cpi,c metre, and has a good deal of the form of a * Purdna.* 
The flret part of it has been drawm almost entirely from 
Buddhist sources. It was firat made known in. Europe by 
Wilsou’s Analysis (' Asiat. Rosear.,’ xv.) ; afterwards edited 

VOI..XX.-3F 
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at Calcutta, 1835, 4lo. ; awl lastly, the frat six boohs, with 
a French uanslalioti by Troyer, were published at Fans in 
1840. The Buddhists, on the oib« hand, have a luslory, 
chfonoloaically worthy ol oredit, which is oontinuod accord- 
ing to the series of llieir pamarchs. Hiiherto the only 
pifulication of the original Indian text has ‘9® 

* Mahfivausa,’ in Fall, by Tumour. (Colombo, I8J7, lol. i., 
4to.) This deflctency of historical liteiature is in some 
desree compensated by numerous inscriptions of vattous 
ages, Which have been found in all parts of India, but of 
winch hitherto vei y lew have been decipliemd and published. 
As most of ilieiii contain genealogies and other matters 
which ludicaic the time when they were written, they are of 
ineslimahlc vuliio for historical inquiries, being almost the 
only dociiinenis which we possess. As to any other his- 
torical iioliccs, wo are entirely indebted to tiio writings of 
the Greeks, the Chinese, and the Arabians, which have been 

very useful, at lea-sl for seilling dates. 

SciefHiJic /j/^ra/w 7 T.—Thc sjcitiurcs to which the natives 
of itiJia have been ori^jiiiul coiitnbulora, aio pbilosophy, 
^i'amuiai‘s ainl atjlrouoiny, lugeiher with al^cbia. 

Phtlosimhtf IS of gieat aiuiquiiy in IikIui. Ihe eoiitem- 
plaiive cbariclet of lUe iiuiivca must have early led them to 
tnelaphyuical speculaiioiis. and tlie eoilistion vvliicU 


Kuou haveoecurred beuM^eii Uie results of ilioao speculations 
and the revealed word of the Vedas, would lieeuiue a piinci- 
pul cause of the wider exieiisiuii ot philosopliy. lienee 
arose many systems ; of tho.e v^hudi are held to he orihodoi 
wo are specially acquainted only with six ; but a» these si.k 
are related to eacli oilier by iwos ihe> can only bo re^anled 
us Ihreo riiaiinct systems. VVe are acquaiiucd wiih ihein 
onlv in then* complete form, m which they have umutual 
reiiilion to each mlicr, and wo aie not able to point out then- 

lUBlorical dovelopniouls i i si 

The Sdnkht/a system howe4or must bo regarded as the 
first and most aulient, and this s)Aiem, on lerlain luylhO- 
loifical grounds, has hci ii traced back to Ivapila. It 
IS founded on- a duality of soul and mailer (or nature); 
the fust being the ireo, pure, uiicioaied, and uncrcaiing 
principle; the second, the dealing power ot natuie, blind 
and purposeless. The one cannot be thought ot uithout 
Ihouiher; they form fur theniMdvos the )et undeveloped 
being and from iliein proceeds, by a regular graduuon, Jrom 
till) spiritual to the inlelloelual. and then to the most cor- 
poreal, the whole viaihle woild. Kvery human being in- 
deed possesses the spirit, but in union wiili the senses; 
and his task is, by iho conquest of the senses through the 
inodiuni of the intellect; to aliain to ilie final deli\ erance,* inok- 
sha ’ or bie»sed ness, which is accomplished in the ‘jnaua, 
that is. the ‘ gnosis,’ knowledge. But this system had an 
ainieaiaiice of atheism, and iherefoie underwent a rclorma- 
tion in the Yoga sysiem of the IMlanjali. It is here esia- 
bUshod, that knowledge is the way to alium to the hnal de- 
liverance. but knoNvledge itseif can only be obtained thiough 
‘ yo'^a,* absorption nno God and mysiicul uui >\\ with him, 
aiid'a perfect abstraction fiom everyihiug which cun disturb 
the mind or awake the pas^iuns. ihc Bvstuni iuiihe/^ 

‘ assumes, that the pure spirit is the creator, and >11118 it con- 
nects itself with the notions which belong to religion ; it also 
adopts the metempsychosis, inasmuch as il fixes degrees ot 
the yoga; the spirit comes back to uibabit new bodies till 
il has aiiameil the highest degree of the yoga. The Vedas 
are also held in esteem as means ol knowledge, but they aie 
not valued more higldy than oiher means, cilice a man ts 
to perform what is said m the Vedas Ireety, and not merely 
on amount of the written word. Hence has arisen the say- 
ing. that the * yogm* is exalted above llio Vedas. 

The docU-inea of the Buddhists aie founded on the Siln- 
kh\ a system, which they carry out into all its consequences, 
both in their religion and politics. [Buddha.]^ 

Thtt second system is the Nydyot-, ot which Gotama 19 Ihe 
author. This svsteni is entirely confined to logic and dia- 
lectio, on which it has been constructed even in the most 
minule particulars. It is therefore more in accordance than 
the Slakhya with the other systems; and as the natives of 
India generally have bestowed much labour ou the study of 
logic, so philosophers also of all the different sects have 
occupied ihirtiieflvas with it. The number of the 
writings is very great. The Vaimhika system may he 
looked upon as a reformation of the Nyfiya. It is deijif d 
from Kanada. It applies the logical princq)le to natui^^'^d'l 
has arrived at a complete atomic doctrine by the resolution of 
all substances into their elements. Il asserts that there is a 


union of aloras, which however is purely tnechanjeal; so 
tlmt, contrary to ibe S&nkhya, in its consequenceb it neces- 
sarily leads to tnaleriahAni. 

The third system, the the first teacher of which 

Was called Jaimuii, is dirccily opposed to the two former 
It maintains religion and the revealed worrl of ihe Vedas 
and IS a imsitive theological system. Accordingly it is occu- 
pied chielly m commenimg upon the Vedas, and in reconcil- 
ing their coinradictions. The first part of this system is 
predooiinantly practical ; it is called * P|irvatiumdnsa,* * ihe 
firAt MtmSnsfi y here also it isaifirme^ that thb final deliver- 
ance must be worked out by ktiOwlei^e, but it limits the 
knowledge to that of the duties piWribed in the Vedas. 
The tneiuph}sical part of this systetn is displayed m the 
Uttaramunimsd, commonly called the YedBnla , . Here too 
knowledge is ‘considered as the oondaion of deliverance, 
but still the sacred word of the Vedas is the great rule by 
which all thought is to be regulatpd. The Veddnta required 
philusuphy and dialectic, and has therefore adopte<l from 
the other s>ysiems e\ei'y thing not contradictory to it.s objects; 
ihe cuiisequonce of which is, that one-holf of the philosophy 
IS given up. and the Vedfinta is intermediate between phi- 
losophy and dogmatism, as was the case in the Christian 
s) steal of the buhoolmen. It has been however of great 
service in the laior corrupted limes, in rogenoraTnig the old 
religious and political system, and in maintaining it to iho 
present ume. The two greaiesl restorers of this system we 10 
Kuinarilubhatta in ibo sixth ceiitury a.d, and Sankai.i- 
ilianu lu the sevonth and eighth, both of whom cuiitiibutcd 
largely to the expulsion of the Buddhists* The latter tru- 
\clied ihiougb ihe whole of India, combating and refuting 
tile opposite seels. The system ts indebted to him for ns 
perft:cuoii,and it is even now universally received throiigU- 
uul India in the form into which he biought. it. 

The heterodox. systems arc chiefly known to us through 
the lofuiaiions of ihem by Ihcir opponents, especially Saii- 
kaiuehaiya,’ for the wniing.s themselves have been in- 
len.ionaliy destroyed. They arc alluded to in Mann, 
and they are coinhated in the ‘ Rdmdyana;’ which are 
pioois ot their uiMqiiiry. The most impor.anl among them 
is that of the Lvkdyntikas, a connected contiiituuion and 
development of the yaneshika doctrine, and a perfect miue- 
nahsm. Those who adopt this system do not unnounco 
a final deliverance as tbo highest ami, but deny a futuio 
existence, and regard the soul as a maierial subsUince, Thu 
only source of knowledge is considered to be that of a true 
perception by meaii.s of the senses; and the world is held 
to be uncreated and eternal ; they consequently deny ihe 
first cau.se of things, and are perfect atheists. 

(Colebiooke, 'On the Philosophy of the Hindoos,’ Essays^ 
vol, I.; * SankhyakarikS;’. edid. Lassen, lil32, 4lv»., 

ed. Wilson, Loiulon, 1839, 4to. ; 'Bhugavadgiid.’ed. Schlcgel, 
Bjiin, 1823; ‘ N)fi>a Sfitra Vriui,” Calcutta, J 828 , 8 vo. ; 

* Bsushfi Parudilieda and Suldh^iiia Miikifivali,' Calcutta, 
1827, 8no.; ‘ Vedautasfira,* by Sudanuiida, CalcUlia, 1829, 
8 vo. ; * SurTraka Mimilnsd Bbddiya/ by &>aiikarfichru'}u 
Calcutta,' ld29, 410.: * Sankara, sive de Theologumenis 
Vedanticorum, auct. Wtndisclunann.'.Bunn, 1838, 8 vo.) 

Grai/nwr.— I'he PhUologhal Sciences ari.se among an 
antieiu people as soon as a sacred literature gives occasion 
to their growth. The Vedas vvere written in a language 
which soon became obsolete.' The necessity of defendjiig 
them against corruption' and innovation, and oi' pi*eserving 
tbeir correct lulerpretaiion^, naturally led to giiimmatical 
inquiries; and a$ the Sanscrit laUguigOitis in itself so ori- 
ginal, regular, and perfect, that , us laws are easily dis- 
covered, philology has become the most valuable pa it of In- 
dian literature. The Indian granimarians are far abovo 


ihost^f any other aiitieat people; and they have a strong 
predffflctioii for thin; setenoe, ami have treated of ifin num- 
berless writings. The first cf Sanscrit grammar 

reach back to very remotb .and are included in ilie 
collected aysiem of ilie . Vadae* The oldest, grammarians 
appear the autho^hf the * Upqnishad^i,' Here too 
we are unable to ti^ee the grad oaldoriaatioO of the science; 
the system appears at once hi its ooniplere state in the 
* SOtras,’ or A^qriiMns, of Pining .nrhb eertamly lived in the 
middle of the fourtli centhi^ hh^ Christ. He takes notice 
of a sprieis of otdef%rammariaf^^. well as of sohobls ; and 
thoggh Jh .eeriaiD parUoutarl.^iw was some variation in 
what tl^^ taught, yetin geire^I theisystem was the'^same, 
hnd they had ihe'same technical terms. The form *in which 
grammar is presented is one peculiar to the natives of In- 
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dia, and they apnly tho same principles to otU?r sciences, as 
for instance philosophy. Evety thing is compressed into 
rules, whrch are brought into the most concise forms of ex- 
j’re.ssion pohsible, and the grammatical categories are ex- 
pr^^s^ed by a kmd of figures or algebraical signs. They aro 
intHndod (o be* committed to memory, and without a com- 
mentary lUey are unintellil^ible; they are all connected one 
with nnolher. P^nini is not Hystematic« but indeefl very 
arbitrary in his arrangement, nvhich appears to have been 
adopted merely from the necessity which the object of 
altaining the gteatest possible brevity imposed upon him. 
The whole ojf more modern Sanscrit gratninur is founded on 
Panini, and at first gn^mumriona were meitd}* occupied in 
explaining and correcting, him^ Tw(> antient commenlnries 
by Kaudyuna (who is at.so culled Varai’iichi) and by PsIiSn- 
juli, who in later timea haxe themselves bctjii copiously 
commented upon, are as old as Pdnini himself. In coin- 
parauvely recent tiroes, greunmariaris began to lake some 
pair; 3 to reduce the * Sutras’ to a system, and to compose 
grammars more in accoidance with European notions. 
Here Uic * Siddhaatakaunnud?* must be particularly men- 
tioned. which was written by Bhattojidtkshila about the year 
1 (iUO, and has served as tire foundation of a number of more 
modern works. C* SiddhdnlakaimnuU,* CalCuita, 1812, 4to. ; 
‘LaghuUaumudi,* ibid., 1827.) All these are entirely occupied 
virh le.iching iho grammatical forms, and it is only as op- 
poriuniiy otlers that they give a few syniartical rules. Syn- 
tax, on the cunlrary, is developed in many dihtiiict works, and 
is grounded on the logic of the NsSya system, which is a 
proof t)f enlarged and correct views. So in like maiinei* 
tiio difToreut Pracrit dialects have been exhibited in 
their scpariiio grammars. Tho oldest work of this kind is 
tile gramm,’!* of Vaiaruchi, which bedongs to the fourth 
ceittury before Christ (tho greater pait of it publhheil in 
Lfissen’s ‘ liisiii Lingum Pracr.’) ; it treats of ilio principal 
dialect and of the three olhers which are mont nearly con- 
nected with it. He 1 $ followed by a series of hUer gram- 
marians, who successively include within the limits of their 
works more of the inferior dialects. The most important 
of these giurnmarians in llemachandra, a Jam. The canoni- 
cal books of the Jains being written in the Pracrit, that 
lanifiMge is regarded by them with peculiar interest. 

Lf\riro»r>q hy also had its origin as far back as the Vedas, 
for ihe nece^^ily must soon ha\Q been toll of colleciing 
and explaining the obsolete words. A work of this kind, 
(■iiiuled ‘Nirukia,’ forms an essential part of the Vedas 
iliemi^tdves. For the purpose of perfecting grammar, it 
MU'! afterwards found necessary to make alphabetical lists 
of the V‘'ibiil roots. The nouns, chiefly for the purpo.se of 
iixing the genders, were ariangod by tlieinselves, not alp'na- 
beiically, but according to the subjects to which they be- 
longed.* The chief work of this class, which lias serxed as a 
foundation to all the later ones, is the *Amarakosba’ 
(* Amarasinha'), xvhich they ha^c imitated even in their 
ariangeineut. [Amar^simha.] None of those w’orks, of 
w hich there ai'e many, completely exhausts the treasures of 
the lunguaLm. 

Metre. — In like manner, the Vedn-hymns^ wliich.xvero to 
bo committed to memory, led to the consideration of the laws 
of metre, and treatises on metre have been ascribed lo xery 
iiavlyTeachcis of the Vedas. Here also the moie early essays 
have been guperseded by a xvork which exhibited the subject 
ns a complulc system. Pdtdnjali, who i.s here coniinunly 
culled Pingalu, is said to be the author of it: this xvork has 
been eluvulated by numerous commentaries. 

The theory of music has also been elaborated 
according to various systems, but in a strange manner, 
for the difibrent notes and musical scales have been per- 
Konified. 

Of tl>e metrical and musical science.*) nothing has been 
printed, hu^ this deficiency is supplied by CulebrAoke's 
fcopious Treatise on. Metre x.). 

Metonc.r^To the philological sciences belongs also the 
Indian system of or rather Ptietry, in which thorules 

.for pueiio composition. ere deduced, not from any principles of 
art, but from the. existmg classical works, with pariioular 
refcreiico to the, dramia^ the' theory of xxhicli is. extremely 
copious, and goes mto the nioest distinctions. This theory 
belongs to a lato> period; vTheite Wve been printed tho 
* Kav) aprak^sa,’ by Manmathahhatt^ of pushmere (Cal-' 
cutta, 1829). and ’ SdliityadarpanaJ by Kavir.lja (Calcutta, 
1828), boiho/ which bolong:«itber to|he twelfth or thirteenth 
century. ' 'V 


Conwientaries, — In later times tho Indian prammarinns 
hax'e occupied ihenisolvca in xviiiing contnu’niaru'.s on the 
older works, particularly ihc classical ones. The most impor- 
tant of the scholiasts with whom we are yet uccjuaiuted is 
Mallinfitliu, on the more modern epic poems, and Siidhara- 
sv5min, on tho ‘ Bhagavadgi.l’ Tho rommeutatois have 
dode good service in fixing and main laming a pure text, oh 
pecially'in tho great epic poems, A philological school was 
established in Bengal, upon a directly opposite principlov fop 
they began to make editions of classical works, in which, most 
uncritically, according lo European notions, they kept to 
the meaning, but took tho liberty of ontliely altering 
expression. As we have before mentioned, they made such 
a leccnsioM of the ' Rainilyana,* as well as of llio * Sakun- 
lala,’ and othbr drama<. Vopadeva, a grommarian of this 
school, in a similar manner invonteil a now’ grammatical 
system, according to which he allorcd tlic tccliiiical o.\prcs- 
sioiH of Piimni, without in other respects xarying in the* 
smallest degree from his iiielhud. (‘ Mugdhabodha/ Calcutta. 

.4A/row/]my.-Tho oldest Indian astronomical dorumenl.s 
are iheratendars which are annexed to the Vedas, and xvhich, 
according to Colcbrooko, belong to the ihirleenih cenuirv 
i».c. They include a solar ycarof 365 days and me ho com- 
posed as to determine it corrccily. Here abo we a’ o unable to 
])oint out how the mathcmalicnl and astronomical sciences 
xvore gradually developed from such ‘simple olcrncnis, as we 
possess them only in thcir’pcifcctcd form, ./\s!^i.sled by the 
sysiem of notation which they discovered, the naiives of 
India have been pavticulaily happy in ilieir methods of 
treating arithmetic and algebra, which have li.id such iii- 
tlncnccon their mathematical studies that they prefer suiving 
geometiical questions anal\ tically, just as the Greeks, on 
tho contrary, solved arithmetical rpieslions l)y geometry. 
(‘Lildxait,’ hyBhankaro, Calcutta, 1828; Colebrooke, ‘Alge- 
bra of the Hindoos,* Calcnlta. 1817, 4lo ) 

In the eiirhest works on Indian astronomy now extant, 
several dilfeient systems are upiiareiit, and these systems 
have been lueated of in five works, entitled ‘ Sidd- 
hdnfas,’ w'liich apparently contain the same tlieorie.s winch 
woic afterwards successively extended and improxod. 
Variihaniilura, at the beginning of the sixth century a.d., 
compared them with ca<'li other, and other a.strononuMs 
woiked them up again under ditTerciil titles, each with 
the view of introducing into them his own ihcmy. The 
itto.st important of all these a-^lronomers is Ai*}al)haila, who 
was the first to free himself com]detely from all my- 
thological nolion.s; he was acquainted with iho moti«jil 
of the earth about its axw, and estimated more accurately 
than Ptolemy the precession of the equinoxes. His two 
works, ‘ Ana.'IrasaUi,’ an e.^liibition of Ins system in 800 
stro|)hes, and his ahiidgcment of it, ' Dasagtuika,* are only 
known to us by quotations. The age in winch he lived is 
not accurately fixed. According to Colebrooko’s reckoning, 
which seems vciy probable, the latest period at which ho 
can bo fixed is 478 a.»., and Im may have livftd two or 
three ceiiiuries earlier, but Whish (* Tunis.. Asiat. yoc.’ 
III. 2, 509), fixo.s the year of his birth ahrmt 502 a.d. To 
fix the dale with certainty would he of great imporliiiico 
towards tho sutilcincnt of the question wliich has of lalo 
been investigated wnh so h\el> an iiiieiest, whether the 
Indian astionomy was enti.ely native. or wliellior it vxas con- 
stiucted with ihe aid of dial of tia; Greeks, with wincii llio 
Indian.s xvijre certainly acquaniied. i\t all events Arjali- 
liatta rande greater progress in algebra than tho Greolca. 
ABlronomy has not been improved in India since his lime ; 
on the contrary, lho>e who have come after him hax’e not 
relinquished the faKe vipwa consecrated by rcl.gion, but 
have endeavoured to defend them ugain.st him. This was 
chiefly done by Brahmagupta, the aiiilior of the * Bruhina- 
siddlitinia,’ in the sex'cntli century a.d , who is the clussual 
astronomer of the moderns, and whose track was followed 
by Bhuskara in the twelfth century, in his work ‘ Siddh^n- 
lasiromani.’ (Several discussions by Colebrooke in the 2nd 
volume of his ‘ Essays.’) 

Jurisprudence. — It was tho chief busiiicfis of jurispru* 
tlenc© lo deicrininc accurately the conlonts of the unfient 
law-books and lo complete them. This wtis done partly by 
com men tar ios (especially Kullukabbutta on Manu, and 
ParaOulia on the ' Y^ijnavalkyu’),and partly in special works, 
which for practical purposes nuisi haie Bo<m superseded the 
imperfect and unsvstemahe ‘StUtras.’ Tim wants of the 
pre.sentage have oocasioued the printing of a smaU number 
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of iliesc works, ckiofly on the law of inheritonce and odop- 
1 ion, and on proco>lui'e; others have boon translated into 
l^ngVish, Besides Menu, which was tiiinslaicd by Sir William 
Junes, Colubrooke’s ^Two Treatises of Inheritance* (Cal- 
cutta, 1610, .4to.), and bis * Digest of Hindu Law on Cuu- 
tracts and Sttccessiona,’ 1797, which is translated from a 
modern compilatian, particularly dcHcne mention. 

There are many Indian works on mtdicine, 
and the systems are various. Many parts of tlie medical 
science of India are valuable even to us* as for instance the 
Materia Medica, in which they were .much favoured by na- 
ture. The Indian pliysicians were highly esteemed by the 
Greeks. In surgery especially they have made considerable 
progress, and have even discovered pid performed ditiicult 
opcratiuTis, as for instance the restoring of noses. The most 
celebrated medical work, ‘Susruta,’ has been printed (Cal- 
cutto, ]hi3fl, 2 vols. 8vo.); and Ainsley, and more recently 
Royle, have done much to make known the Indian systems 
of medicine. 

Natural The observation of external nature 

still remains in a very low slate ainong the. natives of India, 
and they seem never to have made any progress even to- 
wards the commencement of a scientiflc system of natural 
history ; at least no works of this kind are known. 

Study n/jS(rw«cW/.— The Sanscrit language was for many 
years considered unattainable, but towards the close of the 
*ast century this study received a .powerful impulse, partly 
from the necessities of the English government m India, 
und partly from a dosiro of knowledge among the learned 
of Europe. The study of the language having been once 
commenced, its progress was extremely rapid, the acquisi- 
tion of it being much facilitated by the proMous labours of 
native grammarians; and by the printing of a great number 
of their most important works, a largo part of tlio lilorafure 
becsine .generally accessible, an ad\au(nge which (he other 
orienLil languages have not enjoyed. In India this progress 
has been connected with the names of Wilkins. Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, and Prinsop. But Europe did not remain 
behind; and the rich coHeci ion of manuscripts in the pos- 
session of the East India Company in London, and that of 
the library of Paris, have been abundant souiccs, nnd per- 
haps more than sutlicicnt to compensate for the peculiar ad- 
vantages enjoyed by India. In England, (be sludy of San- 
scrit is most indebted to Hanghion and Rosen [Rosen]; 
in France, where it was ebielly introduced through Haniil- 
ton in 18U4, to Ch&zy and Buiuouf. In Gorinauy however 
Sanscrit has experienced the most cordial reception, though, 
owing to the want of manusdipts, the study of it has been 
prosecuted under the greatestdisadvantages. In ihatcountry, 
the knowledge of Sanscrit has been chie/ly difl'u'^ed by 
A. W. von Schlogel^nd Bopp, both of \Ahom learnt it about 
the same time iii Paris. The latter howexer has only had 
ill view comparative grammar, a science which has been 
called into existence by the sludy of Sanscrit. But A. W. 
von Schlegpl and Lassen have founded in Bonn a Saii.scnt 
school, the object of which is a well-grounded and complete 
knowledge of the language as well as of tho literature and 
aniiquities of India. With what success this attempt has 
boeii attended, appears from a series of works which have 
already issued from this school, and uhich embrace the 
most varied branches of Indian philology. 

8ANSEVIF/RA, a genus of Liliaceous plants, found on 
the coasts of Western Africa, of Ceylon, and other Eastern 
islands, as well as of India, remarkable for the stiongth and 
ilnencss of the (ibies of ibeir leaves. The genus i.s charac- 
terised by lia\ing a enrol- like runnel-shaped perianth, which 
has a long ratlior i*traight tube, a .sexifid limb, of which the 
di%isions are either spreading or revoluto. Stamens six, in- 
serted into the throat; lilaments filiform; ovary threc- 
cellud ; ovules solitary; style (iliforra; stigmas obtuse, ob- 
scurely ihroe-lobed. Berry 3-celled, 3-seeded, or, from 
becoming caburtive, 1 -celled and single -seeded. The plants 
have a (hick creeping root- stock, with radical equitant 
leaves, which arc lleshy and often spotted; the stem-leaves 
are scaledike, and the flowers in racemes or thyrsi. They 
a VO easily cultivated and propagated in sandy loam in bark 
stupes. 

Sanseviera xeylahica, a species found in Ceylon, has 
vmooih oblong, acutc\ flat, and liiiear-lanceoluto, channelled, 
, glaucous leaves, which are shorter than the scape; the stylo 
as long as tho stamens, the bracts equalling live peduncle 
in lengih. This, like some of the othei: species, is remark- 
able for the tenacity and linencss ufllie fibres of its leaves. 

S. Hoxburghluna is a species, according to Mr. Haworth, 


wbteh wa# confounded with the former by Dr. Roxburgh, 
and which the lailer had figured in his Coromandel Plants. 
It has hnear,ensifi>rm eaves, W’hich are channelled, keeled, 
subulate, wt the npex^ green, nnd longer than the scape. 
Stylo as long as tho stamens ; the bracts minute. Dr. Rox- 
burgb descrioes this plant, and says it is called moarva in 
Sanscrit, ^ and'' in Bengalee' moorh% that in EnglLh it 
may bo calliid bow-string hemp, and that it grows very 
cotnmouly under bushes in the jungles in almost every soil 
in the southern parts of India; it flowers from January to 
May. In a good soil, and where the plants are iegularly 
watered, tho leaves become three or four feet long, und con- 
tain a number of fine remarkably strong'white fibres, which 
run their whole lenQ;th. The natives make their best 
bow-strings of these fibres, which are separated by the leaves 
being placed upon a flat strong lablo, when one end is 
pressed down with the foot, and the rest scraped with a 
piece of hard wood held in both hands. Forty pounds of 
leaves thus scraped .yield about one pound of clean dry 
fibres. 

llie fibres may bo applied to a great variety of uses. Dr. 
Roxburgh w^as melineu to think that the fine line called 
China yrass is nvide of these fibres. As the plant grows 
readily from the slips which issue in great abundance from 
the roots, and as ihoy require little or no carc,Dr. Roxbun,';!! 
recommended tlieir cultivation in sandy soils. It has lately 
been propose(l in Calcutta to try the fibre on a large scale 
for rope- making. 

S. lanuginosa is a thiid species, found on tho sands of 
Malabar, while S. guineensisis a species found along a great 
extent of the west coast of Africa, nnd which, from ulfording 
fibres which, like those of the Indian species, are fine and 
strong, has been called African bow-string hemp.' This has 
been proposed as a substitute for and considered even su- 
perior to New Zealand "(Inx. S. guincensis is dUjfingui.shed 
by having uniform lanceolate leaves, the style twice as 
long as the stamens ; the bracts only a third of the length 
of the tube of tho corolla ; the flowers sessile. 

S.ANSON, NICOL.VS, de^gnated, by a; writer in the 
* Biographic Univcrselle,* the creator of geography in F rance, 
was born al Abbeville, December ‘JO, 1600. His father, of 
the snnic name,* being passionately fond of geography, 
Wished all his sons to cultivate that science, but Nicolas 
responded best to his desire. Ho was educated at the 
Jesuits’ college at Amiens, on leaving which he returned to 
his family, and for a time devoted himself wholly to the 
study of geography. At an early age (barely sixteen, ac- 
cording to the Bio^* Unlv.), he laid down a map of aniietit 
Gaul, superior to those of Orielius and Gerard Mercator; 
but he did not pnmediately publish it, lest, according (o 
some authorities, it should bo attributed to his father ; or 
pel haps, from not thiifkiiig it sulfieiently correct for publi- 
cation. Sahson married early, and applied himself to com- 
merce, to meet the claims of his family ; but sO much of his 
time was devoted to his favourilo studies, that his affairs 
became embarrassed, and, having suffered great looses, he 
ceded his teuiaining effects to his creditors, and in 1627 
went to Paris, taking with him his map of Gaul. 'I'ha 
talent displayed in this production, which was published in' 
tho year just mentioned, obiahred for him tlie patronage of 
Richelieu, by whom hefwas introddeed to Louis Kill., .who 
took lessons in geography from him, and employed him as 
an engineer iu Pieardie. He 6oop w*ent to his dostinatioiv 
examining tho works of tho towns in that province, and re- 
turned to Abbeville, where he superintended the repair of 
the fortifications. In 1638, Louis Xtll. being! in Picsidio 
to direct the operations of tlie army, lodged, while at Abbe- 
ville, in Sanson’s house, and displayed great regard for the 
geographer, who frequently accomiTahkd.hiat on his excur- 
sions, and had the honour of being fdveral times called to 
the council. His duties as engineer did not diminish his 
zeal for geography, and he published, many maps ; but 
having disagreed with the person Who' managed their sale, 
Sanson cstabliMhed himself at Paris, about 1649, to superin- 
tend tlioir publication in^porsoii. Soon after. this ho re- 
ceived the brevet of gepgwpher to the king, and a pension 
of 2000 livres. He was also made a councilor of state, but 
did hot assume IbjS ronk and titles of that oiUce. lest his 
cliiidreh should be induced to abandon the study of his 
favourite sOiciioe. His ioccssuiit labours brought on an ill- 

• ttw Idftffliiy of niime hei^b tho.subjcct qfOHt artioli^. Jils fiiUwr. and his 
m liiw li*d to HOiBP e^uOMioa. In * giijUiHhi'ea aritonuicoT 

Mr^jxKs ot riicolaH Suuson the likoad uro enououivjilly atlribuu'd tu Ms 
raihoo ■ - ' 
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nos5. of which, afloi* lingering nearly twa yeat^, he died at 
l^aris. July 7 (or, according to tlie account in La France 
/.///rruiVff, July 16), 1667. 

The maps of Sanson are numerous, amounting, it is 
said, to about ihrco hundred ; of wbieh a great number 
weio dovoie<l to an aceuAitedetift^niionofl^raiice. Though 
the services bo rendered iQgpcigraphy Wre very. important, 
he has been blamed fur wurfiing too hastily, ana not taking 
suificient advantage of astronomical observations for (he 
iiuprovemont of his maps. He published .many works to 
accompany bis maps, and others on 'geographical subjects. 
In a diiiseiiaUon entitled ‘Britannia, ou Kechcrches sur 
rAutiquitd d’ Abbeville/ 1636, 8vo., he attempts to prove 
that Abbeville is the Britannia mentioned by Strabo (iv., 
p. 190, Casaub,), and that sho furnished the first colony 
estublUhcd in Great Britain, and gave her name to the 
country. On turning to Sanson's dissertation (p. 4), it ap- 
pear (hat lie Otis understood Miu original, which simply says 
that neither. the people of Massaha (Marseille), nor those of 
Nurbo and Oorbiio, with whom Scipio conversed, could give 
him any information about Britannia. But* this learned 
and curious dissertation/ as H is st>led in the ‘ Biographie 
Universello,* compels us to form a very low estimate of 
Sanson's critical sagacity, though these (Norbo and Cor- 
bito) were the chief cities in this part; of Gaul. II is 
‘Tables m^lhodiques* of the divisions of iho dominions 
of Christian priticcs, engraved on about a hundred folio 
plates, were first published in 1044, and passed through 
')cveral editions. Sanson's map of nntient Gaul was 
attacked by a Jesuit, Father P. Labbo, who nevertheless 
copied largely from it without acknowledgment. This led 
to a reply, in which the mistakes and plagiarisms of Labbe 
wore exposed; but only a portion of the reply was published, 
the remainder being destroyed by Sanson in consequence of 
the meiliation of the chancellor Seguier. His maps were 
collected into an atlas by his sons, and published in two 
folio volumes, in 1693, In the Bibliotheque da Rot is pre- 
served a MS. dissertation by Sanson^ in which he enuea- 
vours to prove thiit Boulogne was tbe Portus Itius of Csosar. 
[BoirLOONK, vol. v., p. 271.] There is a portrait of Sanson, 
engraved by Edelinck. 

Suusoii had thice sons, all of whom followed in his steps., 
Nicolas, the eldest, was killed August 27, 1G4S, in defend- 
ing the chancellor Soguier from the fury of the populace, at 
the age of twenty-two. Adrien, the next son, succeeded 
his father as geographer to the king, and died in 1718. Guil- 
laiuno, the youngc.sC, in concert with his broiher, continue<l 
the publication of maps and geographical works, and died 
111 1 70.1. Adrien V^as succeeded in the business Of publica- 
tion by his iiepliow, P. M.' Sanson. (Chiefly from the Bio- 
graphic Universelle,) « ** 

SANSOVPNO, JA'COfiO TAm This eminent ar- 
tist, equally distinguished as sculptor and architect, was 
born at Florence in 1,479. Ho was tbe son of Antonio 
Talti, whose surname he afterwards exchanged for that by 
which he is now universally known, and whicii ho as.sumccl 
out of compliment to Ins muster, Andrea Contucci da Monte 
Sansovino. jCunlucci had just returned from Portugal, 
where he had acquired great reputation as a sculptor, when 
Jacopo, who was then twenty-one years of age, became his 
pupil, and afterwards greatly surpassed him. His superior 
talent however was so far from exciting any jealousy, that 
it served only to increase bis Instructor's attachment to him. 
At this lime Jacopo profited greatly by his intimacy with 
Andrea del Sarto. They almost pursued their studies in 
common, and both of them copied Michael Angelo's cele- 
brated cartoon representing an episode of the war with 
Pisa. Becoming acquainted with Giuliano Sangallo, then 
architect to Julius II., he was taken by him to Rome, where 
Ills talents procured for him the notice of Bramuute and 
other omirieiii artists, and also of the pope himself. 
He was probably indebted to Sangallo for his first instruc- 
tion in artihiteoture>^an art which he did not begin to 
practise till some years afterwards, but in which bo ulti- i 
niattdy attaiaed tbe highest clistinetion. On his return | 
to Florenoa he produced his Bacchus, a ehef-d'muvre in 
modern sculpture, bul: noW' known only from diawings | 
and copies, it bavins been deittroyed by a fire that broke 
out (1 76-*) in the gallei;y at Florence, wherp it had been I 
placed. Duiing his residence at this period at Florence, 
he had an opportunitJf 'Of displaying his talents as an ai'ehi- 
tect, in designing several triumphal arches, and decorating 
the front of the Duomo with a temporary facade adorned 


with Corinthian columns, niches, reliefs, fiic, in honour of 
the public entry of heo X. (1516), who oompliimmled 
him by saying that .the design deserved to bo per|)eluaied in 
marble. 

He returned to Rome a second time, but quitted it fur 
ever On the city being taken and sacked by the Imperial 
troops ip 1527, and retife<l to Venice. He was not how- 
ever entirely a stranger in that city, having visited it shortly 
before, when bo was iutrodiioed to tbe dogo, Andrea Griiti, 
whose patronage was of essential service to him. One of 
the first works he was employed Upon was the ropainng the 
domes of St. Mark’s; after which he executed a great iiiini- 
ber of structures, both for the republic and private indivi- 
duals, among which are S. Giorgio de* Greci, La Scuola 
della Miitcricordia, the Palazzo Cbmarou S. Mauiizio (one 
of his best w'orks), S. Fiancesco della Vigna, 1.^1 Zccca or 
Mint, the Public Library, the Loggia del Campanile, S. 
Geininiano (now taken down), Palazzo Delfino, Fabbrichu 
Nuovc di Rialto, Slc. Among these the Zecca is consi- 
dered one of his finest works, yet it certainly is deficient m 
character, atid tlic windows are too large and too numerous. 
Inconsistencies of a difierent kind occur in the Logqia del 
Campanile, a highly ornamented piece of architecluie, for 
while the sculptures on the exterior represent htathen 
deities, the Virgin Mary occupies the niche within. Still 
this incongruity is excusable in comparison with that exhi- 
bited by him in a magnificent bronze door in the sacristy Ot 
St. Mark's, tho two principal compartments of which iLprc- 
sent the Saviour's death and resurrection, whilo the smaller 
panels arc decorated with the heads of the e\ angeliMts, besides 
those of some of his own friends, including that of Peler 
Aretin. His professional reputation was at one tune in 
great jeopardy, for scarcely was the vaulted ceiling of iho 
Public Library completed, when it fell down, in cunscqueiice 
of which ho was imprisoned and fined, though shortly after 
liberated and restored to his former ofiicc. Nutwithstaud- 
ing his numerous engagements as an architect, he did not 
give np sculnturo entirely, but he executed tho two colossal 
figures of Mara and Neptune, which adorn what is from 
them called the Giants' Staircase iii the ducal palace.', when 
upw'ards of 75 } cars of ago. lie died at the ago of 9J, 
November 27th, 1378. According to Vasari, he enjoyed 
unimpaired health and strength to the As a sculptor, 
ho formed many excellent scholars, and among others Da- 
neso Cataneo and Alessandro Vittoria. Jacopo had a sun, 
supposed to have been illouitimale. viz. : — 

SANSOVINO, FRANCESCO, who was born at Romo 
ill 1521, was educated to tho law, took his degree at Padua, 
and began to praefise at the bar in Venice, but witl^o little 
success that he resolved to try his furtuno somo otTicr way 
at the court of Rome, Cardinal di Monte, his godfather, 
having been elected pope (Julius 111.) in 1550. Yet al- 
though ho was kindly received by tho pontiff and made onu 
of his chamberlains, he was so disappointed in the chimeri- 
cal expectations he had formed, that he returned to Venice, 
wbeic ho tlienccforth applied himself entirely to literature. 
The number of his productions, among which are several 
translations from tho classics, histories, and historical col- 
lections, abridgments, 8z:c., attest his industry; hut thu 
works by which he is now chiefly remembered are his ‘De- 
scription of Venice,* and the ‘Cento Novcllc scclti cle’ pill 
nobili iSrriltori della Lingua Volgarc;* whicii last has been 
frequently reprinted, but though the later editions havo 
been augmented by a bundred additional tales, they are less 
esteemed than those of 1 565, and 1506. Francesco died at 
-Venice, 28th September, 158.3. 

SANTA CRUZ. [Mexican States.] 

SANTA CRUZ RIVER. [Patauonia.] 

SANTA FE'. [Mexican State.s; Plata, La.] 

SANTA FE' DE BOGOTA'. [Bogota.] 

SANTA MARl'A DE BETANCURIA. tho capital of 
the island of Fuerlcveniura. i.s situated near 28'^ 30' N. lat. 
and 14® 10' W. long, towards the southern extremity of the 
valley of Oliva, which is about 15 miles long and generally 
from two to three wide, and very fertile. Tho commercial 
^ produce of the island is brought to this town, and henco 
sent acro.ss the island to Cubrus, which i.s tho only harbour 
in tho island, and is coiinecled with the town by the only 
paved road. The anchorage at Cubras is inrliilcrenl and 
the landing-place still worse. It exports barilla, orchilla, 
corn, honey, and goat skins. Tho population of Santa 
Miina de Betancuria may be between 30U0 and 4000. 

(Arlett, ‘ Survey of the Canary Islands and of part of the 
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iVestorn Coast of Africa,* Lani^n Geographical 

Journaf, vol. vi.) 

SA'NTA MA'URA, the aivjii^t ^eveaft, called Leuc^^Ha 
by ibo uuuWru Giceks, aud ^$Qla Maura by tho Italians, 
in honour of a saint o(i];^at name, la one of tho se^ven Ionian 
Islands. It lius woat of the coast of Acarnunio, between 
46' and O' liiu It is about JO miles long, and the 
hreadih viiriiis Irom 6 to « miles. The nonb-east extremity 
of the island lies vovy near iho nnainland. being separated 
f.om it by a narrow and shallow channel which is crossed 
by a sand bank, jIiv in sonxo parls^ and haying from three 
to four feet water upon it in others. This is the Leuca- 
flian isthmus mentioned by Thucydides (lii, 81 ; iv. 8). The 
strong fortress of Santa Maura stands on un island in the 
middle of the channel, surrounded by lagoons, whicii can 
he ci osRod only by mynoxyla, or canoes, marie of the hollow 
trunk of a tree, and di awing no moro than one fool of 
water. Au aqueduct nearly a mile and a half long 4 sup> 
ported by about .300 arches, which serves also as a footpath 
across the lagoon, connects tho fortress with the town of 
Am.ixichi, wliich.lics southward on the eastern coast of tha 
island, and supplies the forlress with good spring'Watcr. 
It was built by the Tuiks under Sultan bayazid li., and is 
a remarkable slvuciurc. 

Tho surface of the idand is covered with calcareous hills 
from 11)00 to 1600 feet .high; one summit, culled Mount 
St. Elias, attains the height of 300U 4cet. The island 
has no nvem^ but ^thcie ure several springs of good 
water. 

In tho north east part towards Amaxiclii thc‘re is a fine 
idain six miles long and about two miles wide, which pro- 
duces Ciirn, Indian corn, liax, cniton. pulse, and all kinds of 
fruit. Od and some wmo are llie chief produce of the hills. 
Some sheep and goats arc bred; and mules are UAud for 
riding and CJiriying burdens. Kis*hiiig is a gieat resource 
of the iiitiabitaiits, and a large quantity of salt is collected 
in the lagoons. The population is about 18,000.. [Ionun 
Islands.] 

Ama.xichi, the head town of the island, has 6400 inhabit* 
ant.s, several churches and convents, and is tlie residence 
of tlio autlionties, as well of a Greek bisliop. It stands 
in a fine. plain on the sea^'oast. The air is considered un« 
heaUIly^ South of Amaxiclii, at the southern entrance of 
ihe channel, is the port of Drepano, which is the chief an- 
choring- place in the island. There are al.«) about 30 
villages and hamlets scattered about the country. 

Cape pucato, the s.oulhern extremity of the island fneing 
the i.slaiid of Cefalcaia, which is about five miles distant, i.s 
the rockofLoucas spoken of in niitient hwlory. [Sappho.] 
There are liardly ttny vestiges left of the temple of Apollo 
which once stood here. Tlie antient town of Leucas stood 
near the site of Amuxichi. 

The small island of Meganisi, or Megoloiiisi, lies along 
the south-eastern coast of Santa Maura, and belongs to it. 
li IS hihabited, and has olive planiaiions and pasture for 
sheep. (Neigebauv, lonische tmefn ) 

Leucas was a Corinihian colony. (Thucyd., i. 30.) It is 
mcntjoried by Livy (^xx. 17) as forming part of Acarnania, 
and the town of Leucas as the pla< e of asseinhly of the 
Acai'iianian <M)uncil. It was taken by Flamtiimus in ibe 
war agfiinst Philip of Macedonia. It afiei wards tiiade part 
of the Roman province of Epirus. After the division of 
the empire it belonged to the Byzantine emperora till the 
twclfih century, when the Franks or Latins esfublishcd a 
now dynasty at Conslantinople, and created bcveral gi*eat 
llefs in the provinces. Leucas' was for a time subject to the 
counts of Toccu, who bore the name of despots of Achaia, ’ 
and who ruined the fortress of Santa Mauru, which gave its 
name to the island. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Vciieliuns, was taken by the Turks under Sultan Baya- 
zmI 11. in the latter part of the fifieonlli century, and was 
again restored to the Venetians by the peace of Cailowitz 
in 10^)8, After the fall of Venice it was occupied by the 
French, audatlockod unsucce.ssfully by AU Pasha of Joan- 
nina, and was at last taken , from the French by the English 
ul tho same time us Cofalonia and the rest of the Ionian 
Idands. 

S.\NTAL.\'CEAS» a natural order of plants belonging 
to iho class of Exogens and subclass Ineoinpietce. They 
luo trees, shrubs, ov herbaceous- plants, wiih round or irre- 
IJulnrly-anarlcfd branches; alternate or nearly-oppqsite undi- 
vided loaves, sometimes minute, and rc.sembluig stipulaa* 
The flowers are small, in spikes, racemes, umbels, or solitary* 


The palyx superior 4- or 5 -cleft Stamens 4 or 6, opposite 
the segmtMiis of the calyx. Ovary I -celled, with from 1 to 
4 ovules. Fruit 1 -seeded, haid, dry, and drufiareous. Al- 
bpaven tieshy. This, order is closely allied to ElmagnoccT) 
and Thymal^aeoflO- One of its most remarkable characieis 
ia tb^t its unilocular o>ary conmins always more ovules 
than one, which are pendu.lous and attached to the a|>ex oi 
a central i;eccpiacleu In ibe form of weeds the genera of 
Eantalacem are foujid in •Europe and- North America; in 
New Holland, the East Indies^ and the South Sea Islands 
they exist os lariru shrubs or small tt^es. 

*rhe 0>*yvis belongs to this order, although it differs in 
having dioecious liowers and a irifid calyx. This is how- 
ever a different plant from the Osyris of Pliny, which pos- 
sessed in former limes a l•epuialioft for curing every disease. 
The modern genus possesses no sensible pVoperlies as a 
inedidnc, and is principally employe^l for the. manufacture 
of besoms, for which its long slender branehes well fit it. 
The Ogeehee lime, which is. used oii the Mississippi instead 
of olives, is the fruit of Nysia candicone^ The- Nyssa 
foiin trees of great beauty, and their wood is while, &r.fl, 
compact, and light. The most valuable g^nus in this order 
is Its type, the Santalum^ of which the species 
forms the true sandal-wood of commerce. 



SANTALIN, the colouring matter of the Pierocarjfiue 
santaUnuB, or icd sandal-wood. It Waaexamiti^^ Pelletier, 
in 1814, and is readily obiuined by rasped 

wood in alcohol, and then diluting the itr^^Tiolntioil with 
water, by which the BoUiiion is p^eiphate^^cf a bekutiful 
red colour ; it is tasteless, nearly utsoiub|e Tn water* but 
dissolved by alcohol, miher, ulkc^ine.'soliiijdiaai and al^htly 
by the oils of lavender and rosettiary/": ; ^ ^ 

The alcoholic solution of santalin giv^ dilFbreiit '^duitqd 
precipitates with metallic sotuttons thus lb. tin it gives 
a beautiful purple, with lead a vioiet, iron a deep brown, 
silver a reddish brown, v ; . ^ ^ 

Santalin is decomposed by the atrungkr acids, yrith tbe 
usual pho^mmetia and producta^ . • f' \ 

According to PoHetier, sanmKn is compCsqd of ’ 

Eight equivalents of hydrogen; , ^ '^^8 

. SLxteen equivalents of carbon . / / 86. 

Th^e equivalents of oxygeii . , j24 

- « Equivalent . . ,128 

Santali^ rather the red ganders \^hich contains it, is 
little hsied fn this country as a dye atuft but in India it 
is employed both in ^eing silk and cotton ; it is used in 
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pliarmaryfo pive a colom* lo oertaia linclui'CK, but the colour 
is not f^onemliv regaided’ajs a \>erinaiten* owe. 

S A'NTALUM, a genus of planU '»'hk!h jijivos its name to 
tlio natiirttl order Salcualace®. to which U belongs.. Sandal- 
wood yielded by one er more apecies of Sanmium is well 
hno>vn both in. tiomhieirbi! atid the uita as a fragrant- smell- 
in : vood, whence it n ‘ded »» incense, hnd employed in iho 
inaniiracture of tieeblaceif fansi elegant boxes, and cabinets, 
being a product of th^ lilalabar coast of India, ha well as of 
I li 


DiMng a proauci oi iu«i rauioiuai uuovir wi w«i aa 

the Indian archipelago, ii lias been ft question whether, like 
so many of the other remarkable ‘produ'cia of'India, it was 
known to the antients, But it does hot appear to have been 
80 ; at least no nathe or deseription has lieen considered to 
refer to this substance. It might therefore be infeired that 
the sandal-wbod of the Eastern island* did not then reach 
India, and also that Uio sandaKwuod produced on the Ma- 
labar coast not been then discovered 5 but notices of it 
orcur in early Sanscrit wotks. The earliest certain notice 1 
of sandal W0(^ is in ibe works of the Arabs; who describe 
it under the,thme heads of crtwrfa/ (white), sandal 
usfur (yellow), and sandal sdQrkk (red). Actuarius is the 
t'iirUost Greek autbbr who roenlions Santalum. The above 
kinds are leferred to in the older lEuropean works on Materia 
Medica by the names of Bantafnm album ^ S.cifrinum, and S. 
rubrum. The last is the rftd sandal or sandors-wood of com- 
merce, which is used only as a dj^e-wood and us a slight astrin- 
gent m medicine. This has already been desenbod under 
the genus Pterocarpus, and the species P. santalinus, fhe 
yellow and white sandal ai*eboili yielded by species of San- 
iiilum, though there is some difference of opinion on the 
hubjeci. The names are no doubt of Eastern origin, as the 
Arabic and Persian sundud ftre evidently derived from the 
sumo source as tho tlindee chundun and chat^ult which in 
Sanscrit is chutndahat and in Taniul shnndana. 

The genus Santalura bus hermaphrodite flow’ers, the 
perianth united at the base withllie ovary, the limb superior, 
tubular, and vent ricosb, quadriftd, deciduous; glands four, 
compressed, inserted into the tliroat, alternating with the 
lobes of the limb. Stamens four, inserted into the throat 
opposite to the lobes of the limb; tilaiTKjnts awl-shaped, 
loailcd with a pencil of hairs behind; anthers 2-cel(tMl. 
Ovarr half infoiior, l-cclled. Ovules two. anlropous pen- 
dulous IVum the apex of a froo central placenta. Stjlc 
filit\)im, simple. S.igm^^obschrely 2-3-lobed. Drupeberned, ^ 
one seeded; margincfl at. the apex. Seed inverse. Embryo i 
sti'iiigbt at the apex of a llesby albumen. Radicle above, j 
Siuitalam alhwn.ov the white hhudal-wooil is a name j 
of the momUainoos parts of the coast of Malabar, and 
also of Timor and the islatids of the Indian Arehipelap, 
as It is probable that the same species extends to groat dis- 
Uatu’Ar.. It forms a tree of moderate or rather of small size, 
out much hranched, and in general appearance has been 
ofien compared to the myrtle, and in inlloresccnce to the 
pn\et. The leaves are opposite, with short petioles, oblong, 
tMitirc, smooth, glaucous underneath ; length from one ami 
a hall to three inches. The inlioreecence is in axillary and 
terminal thyrsi. Flowers numerous, small, straw- coloured 
when they first expand, but change to a deep feriugimms 
purple: thev are inodorous, as are all tha exterior 
iho growing plant dven when bl’iiised. 1 he tree when felled 
is about nine inches or a foot in diameter ; it is then barked, 
cut into billots, and said to be buried in a dry place for about 
a couple of montlw. The deeper the colour and the nearer 
the root, the more fragrant it is. As seen in commerce it is 
in compact pieces of a while culonrand agreeable odour, but 
wall liule taste. It is usually demiribed as being iho young 

and outer wood, and that the inner parts, as they become 
older:, become coloured towards the centre, and that this js 
tlie source of iheycWotc, wlwlo,4he wAiVc saiKlal-wood con- 
sists of tlio outer and yoonfeer woodnf the same tree. 

This is the general opinion respocling the ongm of yellow 

snndal-wood, burGarcias thought it in his time to he the 
produce dfaiififerent^tfee. M. Gtodidiaud is of the wrae 
opinion ; 'and has roorbover fi wved iWe plant tn 
llw botanical :parej^;4be • Veyoge Ae iUrauie. he 

saw in thb SandwfStlsJattdtf, and has named it S. 
iieiianum;’ fttatinjj it to proddee the 
so much valued hr thftChmw, Which they also 
the Feejie .aWl Marquesk Istod^ Moluccas, &c. IDcy 
manufaoiuro various arlictip efilh the ^llow sandal-wwd, 
winch is the most fragrant They alfo hum it holb ^ W 
temples aiid private. iUis» 5^,aftd m 

the form of long slehdM' candlee/'whlch are formed hj 
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covering the ends of sticks with the sawdust of saiulal-wood 
mixed wiih nco paste. 

i S. myrlf/oliun is another species, or a strongly marked 
vartely of S. album, found by Dr. Roxbuigh in ihe mouu- 
tains of the Rajamundry Circar, and whicli was figured by 
hi:m in plate 2 of his ‘Coromandel Plants:* it is dis- 
tinguished by its oppotrire lanceolate leaves. The wood is 
of little value, according 10 0i‘. Roxburgh, but Dr. Wallicli 
says it is ‘certo odoraiissimutti.* 

AboiU200 tons are annually imported into Calcutta from 
the Malabar coast, arid about twice as much into Canum 
from the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

SANTANDER, a small provtnee of Spain, on the southern 
coast of the Bay of Biscay, formerly annexed to the province 
of Burgos. The capital, Santander, is a large seaport town, 
in 43® 28' N.lat and 3^" 40' W. long. It is the ceriireof con- 
siderable trade, especially since the breaking out of the last 
civil war, which caused most of the wealthy merchants 
of Bilbao and S. Sebastian to settle in it. Siiiitaudcr is 
well built, and has a safe and commoihons harbour capahlo 
of holding men-of-war. The coast has some other excel- 
lent harbours. Its commerce with ibo north of Enrtpc, to 
which It still exports much wool, is verv consideriiblo. It 
sends likewise flour to the islands of Cuba and PucMo Rico, 
being one of the paertos habilitados.ar towns winch 

are allowed to trade with tho colonies. Tlie environs of 
Santander consist of steep mountains and deep valle>s, 
whence th6 name of ‘Montanas do Samamlov. which has 
been given to the particular district in which the capiinl l.^ 
situated. The lulls are covered with wood, and alunind 
with iron of the best quality, owing to wlucli tlic go\crn- 
mcutlias cannon-founderies and mu nu factories of casi sled 
ill the neighbourhood, the funner at the village of La Ca- 
vada. the latter at Lierganes. The population of Santander, 
which has considerably increased of late years, may now be 
computed at .30,000. 

SANT.AREM, a district of Portugal, in the pro\3nce of 
Eslromadura; extending fur neaily thirty miles on both 
sides of tho Togus, which inlersecl#it fioiu north-east to 
south-west. The capital, Sanlarem, is situated on the* right 
bank of that river. The town is well built, and the sirocts 
tolei ably clean. It is divided into three bai rios. In foi mer 
times It was surrounded by thick walls and stioiig lowers, 
built by the Aiabs duiing flicir occupation of the Putmihula; 
hut no trace reinanis at present of tho antient forliflcations, 
except the five gales, which serve as entrances to tho town, 
and a ruinous old castle, named ‘ A Alc.ft**abu, the residence 
of the Mohammedan goVurnois. The Roman nnmo of the 
town IS believed to have been ‘Scalubis, and ‘ 1 i®.sidiuni 
,Juhum,* which the Arabs changed into Shanlarqpi, whence 
Saiitarcm. Alfonso VI. of Castile, the famous conqueror 
of Toledo, wus the first to wica Sunlarem from the hands 
of the- Moslems in Um. It fell again into the bands of 
the Almoravides, and was veiakeii by Alfonso ncunmic^, 
king of Portugal, in 1 U7. Yusuf Abu YaUnb. the second of 
the Almobades, bcMOged it 1 184 with all his furces ; but he 
was wounded in a sally made hy the garrison, and compellcil 
l(» raise the siege and cross over to Africa, where ke died of 

his wounds, ill August, 1 184. [Moors; 1 ouTiitTAL,] Ncai 

this town the French under Musscna I'fiiiain^ for somo 
lime, beinsr unable to pciietraie to Lisbon. There is m 
Sanlarem an academy ol' bisiovy, inMilumd m Iho year 
1747. The populalion is estunaled at IC.OUO. 

SANTEB. River. [Carolina, South.] 

SANTERRE. [Ricardib.J 

SANTIA'GO, a province of Spam, and one of tho seven 
into which the antient kingdom of Galicia i» now di' tdcil. 
It is also tho name of iho capital, ‘Compostella lUnipus 
Stellio), which, from its tolebmied temple dedieaied i.> il.e 
Apostle St. James, or Santiago, as llie Spaniaid.s call him, 
is inoie generally known as • Santiajio de Composlelln. i Ins 
city is situated in a beautiful plain surrounded on. oil side, liy 
fertile inlls, arid iloso to the rivers Sar aiid bavella, whirli 
unite their waters about two miles below, .1 wo otbot ri'cis 
the Tembro and the UUa, irrigate the neiB ibonring dis- 
tricts, which are exceedingly feltilc and productive, bsn- 
littgo ia badly built and worse paved; iho streets are naiiow 
and crooked, and with the exception of two or 
ttaatio buildings, and tho cetbedral. which is m itself a oui i- 
osity, tlwre is wihijig remarkable in lU The calliedul was 
built about the end of the ninth century, by Alonsoel Magno, 
king of Astuiwtknd Leon ; but it bM suite been so altered 
and added to, that scarcely any part of tho original building 
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remains. Il coniiiiiis some very fiiio woocl-carving«, and 
riehly-paintcd In a subterraneous chapel under- 

neath the principal altar, pious Catholics adui'e what are 
believed to be the bodies of St. James and two of his dis- 
ciples, Atlianasius and Theodoras, which, according to tra- 
diiion^ were discovered at the time when the tjathcdral was 
built. This circumstance made Compostella the resort, of in- 
numerable pilgrims from all the Catholic countries in Kurtrpe. 
In 1428 the number who left the shores of England 
amounted to 916 ; and in 1433 it was increased to St489. It 
was the practice for the crown to grant licences to masters 
of ships for carrying out a limited number of pilgrims, who 
generally took with Jiiem larp sums of money to defray 
their travelling expenses, and to present oQerings to the 
church. Pilgrims from France, Italy, and all parts of Ger- 
many went thither by land across the Pyfenee.s, and tra- 
versed BUcay and Asturias. In order to encourage their 
vigils, the canons of San Eloy, a church outhide of 
Compostella, built several hospitals on the route for the 
accommodation of the pilgrims, and formed themselves 
into a brotherhood to protect them against the attacks of 
the Moslems. This was the origin of the celebrated order | 
of Santiago (Mariana, N/jtL Gen, deEep,^ lib. xi.. cap. xiii.), j 
instituted by Ferdinand 11. of Leon, in 1138. It was long 
believed that from the oflerings made , by the pilgrims the 
canons attached to the church had been enabled to amass 
imniensc richos. These however had been greatly exagge- 
rated; for, in 1809, when Marshal Ncy took possession of 
the city, and compelled the chapter to exhibit their treasure, 
and give him half of it<fur the pay of his troops, it was found 
to consist only of about 40,ouo/. The gold statue of St. 
James turned out to bo of gilt brass, and his diamond eyes 
imitation stones. The convent of San Martin, founded by 
Sisenaudo, bishop of Compostella, at tlie beginning of the 
tenth century,- is another building remaikahle fur its great 
antiquity and excellent preservation. There i.s likewise an 
hospital for the use of the pilgrims, erected by the (H)mmand 
and at the cxpen.se of Ferifinand and Isabella, about the 
close of the fifteenth ^ntury. 

Santiago was one of tho first towns wrested from the 
Arabs by the successors of Pelayo. [Moors ] They main- 
tained thcinselvc.s in it until a.d. 997, when the celebrated 
Al-Matiaur took the city, destroyed tlie temple, and carried 
away its bells to Cordova, there to be suspended from the 
ceiling of tho mosque, where they remained in the place 
ofchandelicrs, until, on the taking of Cordova, Fernando 111. 
caused them to be taken back to Santiago on the shoulders 
of his Moslem captives. (Al-Makkail, Moharn. Dynast, in 
Spain, Loud., 1840, vol. i., p. 41.) 

Santiago is the see of an archbishop, and the seat of a 
university, founded in 1533, but which is seldom frequented 
by any students except those who are natives of Galicia. Tho 
trade of the place is of little importance, consisting only of 
a few tan-yards and manufacluros of coarse lincn-stuflfs for 
the country people. In former times there was a comuder- 
nhle trade in images, chaplets, &c. for the pilgrims, but 
this has long ago ceased to he a source of profit. The popu- 
lation is CO nputed at 20,000. It is 98 miles from Astorga; 
in 42* 52' N. laf., 8® 3U' W. long. 

SANTLVgO, the capital of tho republic of Chile,- in 
South America, is situated in 33® 2(l' S. lat. and 70® 40' W. 
long., in a large plain which extends eighty miles north 
ami south, and about fifty miles cast and west. This plain 
borders, on the east, on the high range of the Andes, which 
are* covered with snow during the greater part of the year, 
and.on the west on a range of hills called tho Cucsta de 
Prado, which divides it from the shores of the Pacific. This 
plain is about 1850 feet above the level of tho sea, and unfit 
for agricultural purposes, except where it is .irrigated along 
tho banks of some small rivers, and a canal which brings 
water from the river Maypd to the vicinity of the town, and 
fertilizes a tract more than twenty miles in length and 
several miles in width. 

Santiago is one of the finest dties in America in respect 
to buildings, convenience, and hoaithiiic.ss. It stands on a 
very gentle slope towards the west; and it is regularly laid 
out, being divttled, like othc4‘ Spanish towns, into rectangular 
and equal squares, called c^uudras. The principal streets, 
which are about forty-five feet wide, eight in number, run 
south-east and north-west, and are crossed by twelve other 
streets, all of equal width. The streets are paved with small 
rounded stones taken from the bed of the river Mapocho, 
and have a gutter in the middle, through winch a cntnnt 


of water, flowing from the river, is sulfercd to run duiiiir; 
two hours in the clay, by which means the slrocls arc kept 
clean. Most of the streets are paved on one side with slabs 
of red porphyry quairied from the neighbouring hill of San 
Chriatoval; the width of this pavement is nine feet. The 
houses are usually only one story high, on account of the 
earthquakes, but they are very largA and contain many rooms, 
arranged round three quadrangiltar squares, called patios. 
The entrance of tho house is through a wide and lofty 
archway, which leads to the front patio, which is naicd. and 
separated from the second by a large sala and dormitorio. 
The second patio is laid out With flowers, and the third is 
used for domestic purposes. The windows of the rooms 
looking inlo4he front patio, and especially the large win- 
dow's- of -tho sala, are pixitected by handsome fancifully- 
wrought gratings, which are ftometiines gilt, but the. rooms 
in the other patios have no windows. The fiont of the 
houses' along the street is occupied by small rooins> which 
have no communication with the interior of the house, and 
servo as shops for mechanics and retailers. The walls of the 
houses are four feet thick, and built of large bricks nuido 
of baked mud, but they are all wbitewashod or puinted, 
which gives them an agreeable appearance. They are roofed 
wiih red tiles. 

The Plaza, or great square, stands nearly in the middle of 
the city ; it occupies the space of a whole quadra. It has 
I a handsome bronze fbuntain in the centre, surrounded by a 
basin of hewn stone, from which the inhabitants aie .sup- 
plied with water by water-carriers. The buildings on the 
north-west side are, the government palace, the prison, and 
the chamber of justice. On tho souih-wcst side stand the 
cathedral and the palace of the bishop; on the s(^uth-cast 
bide are ^ number of little shops, and on the north casi 
there are private residences. The palace is an exlciisive 
building, in tho Moorish style, of which it ut a good s|.cvi- 
mcn. The cathedral is the only stone building biant iniio : 
though somewhat heavy, it is ornamented,' hut hot flnislu'd. 
The other public buildings of the town arc in a good bt>le, 
hut they are not large, except the Casa de Moneda, or jM’.ni. 
This building occupies a whole quadra, or about 25i» paces 
every way, is two stories high, has three court yar«ls an<l 
a great number of apartments for those w ho ^Yere formerly 
olHcers of the establishmont. But no money has hccii 
coined there for some years, and the machinery has been 
removed to Coquirabo, There ar^ several liandHome cliurclus 
and convents in Santiago, especially those of San Domingo, 
San Francisco, and San Augustin. 

At the eastern extremity of the town is a small rocky 
eminence, on which the fori of Santa Lucia is built, wliich 
is much visited by foreigners on account of the beautiful 
view which it affords of the Andes. Adjacent to the hill on 
the north is theTajamar, or breakwater. The river Mo pu' hllft 
skirls the northern side of the town, and though in the diy 
.season a small river, it swcdls in the rainy season and duninr 
the melting of the snow in the moun tarns to such a fut im- 
dable size that it would inundate the town if il were nut 
kept off by the Tajamar. Tim breakwater is of substantial 
brick and mortar masonry, about six feet across at the top, 
widening towards the ground, with a parapet of a huiglo 
brick in tl)ickiie.ss, and thr^e feet high : it is neatly paxed m 
the whole of its extent, which is two miles, with small black 
pebbles. It was formerly used as a public walk. At the 
western extremity of tho Tajamar is a handsome bridge 
over the Mapocho, of eight arches, which leads to ilic 
suburb of Chimba. Along tlie south-western side of the 
city is tho Canada, whiclijs a large open place, planted witli 
four magnificent rows of poplars, whicfi are watered by 
small canals constantly full or clear running water. This 
is at present the public wglk. TheC^uada separates the 
city from tho largo s^uburK called La Canudilla. At the 
western extremity of the cjiy is' the small suburb of 
Chuchunco. * . 

As no census bis been taken, tho population of Santiago 
is not exactly known. Thirty years ago it was estimated at 
40,000, but modern travellers hove made it 60,000. The in- 
habitants are nearly all of pure European blt^d ; only a few 
have;a .slight mixtnre of Indiau blood. THe town owes its 
flourishing condition to the circumstance of having been for 
many years the seat of government and the residence of the 
great landed proprietors. The state of society has much 
improved since the country acqiiiiwl'ita independence; 
Ri^ny sObools have been estohlished, and there are even 
several sehoou for females, whose education is almost en 
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tii*6ly nei{]ti>c!od In tbo othei* oountvlot of South Amoiioav { 
It has aliko a college. 

Coarse ponchos and saddlery are muda to lume extent^ j 
and sent to the other parts of Chile, Santiago expoita 
the produce of its ininos. and jerked beefi bides, and fruits 
to Valparaiso, from which place it receives the inanufaC' 
lures of Europe, China, and the East Indies, with su^^ur. 
cacao, and some other colonial productions from Peru and 
Central America. A good road leads from Santiago to 
Valparaiso, a distance of ninety miles ; it is the best arti- 
ficial road in South America, and practicable for carriages, 
though it cro&ses three ranges of steep hills. Santiago has 
some commercial intercourse with Mendoza on the eastern 
side of the Andes. Two roads connect these towns. The 
northern traverses Iho Andes by the mountain-pass ot 
Uspallata, which, at its highest elevation, called the Cumbre, 
attains 12,454 feet above the sea- level, and may be passed 
on mules from the beginning of November to the end of 
May. Tho southern road lea<ls over the mountain-pass of 
Portillo, south of Mount Tupungato, which attains uu ele- 
vation of 14,365 feet above tho sea-level, and is seldom open 
longer than from the beginning of January to the end of 
April. By these roads Santiago receives mules, hides, soap, 
tallow, dried fruits, and wine fiom Mendoza. ^ 

(Miers’s Travels in Chile and La Plata; Haiglis 
Sketches Bumjs Ayres^ Chile, and Pern : Campuf^rts 
and Cruises in Venezuela and New Granada, and in the 
Pacific Ocean; Parish’s Buenos Ayres and the Provinces 
of La Plata; and Surveying P’oyiiges of the Adventure and 
Beagle,) 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTKRO. [Plata. L\.] 

SANTONIN, a vegemble principle possesHOg .acid pro- 
perties, obtained from the seeds of the Artemisia sanlontca, 
or southernwood. Its properties are, lliat tt is colourlei.s, 
cryislalhzcs i;i six-sided prisms and some other forms, is 
destitute of smell, and "when long chewed is s>lightly 
bitter. It is soluble in 4000 to 5000 limes its weight of 
cold water, and 250 times when boding. It Is soluble in 
alcohid, and in tlie fixed and volatile oils. VVlieu strongly 
hiutcd, it IS decomposed. The alcoliolic solution reddens 
hliiius paper, and with some bases it foiiiis neutral and 
er>slalliziiblc salts ; this is tho case with santoiiate of soda 
and saatouate of lime ; some of the metallic santoimtes are 
soluble and others insoluble in water. None of ibeiu is 
applied to any use. 

J^iebig aupposes it to be composed of 

Thirty- si.x equivalents of hydrogen 

Sixty equivalents of carbon 

Twelve equivalents of oxygen . 


tho fu^ado of ibe cluuch ui Kpibv^ which buddiitij \v\i beett 
begun by his faihur. 

sa6ne. lliver, [FftANCK,] 


360 

360 

96 


816 


Equivalent 

SANTORIN, [Thrra.] 

SANTOS.. [Brazil, p. 365.] 

SANZ, AUGUSTIN, a Spanish architect, was born at 
Saragossa, December 29, 17*24. Ho studied tbo practical 
part of bis profession under Raymundo Corliis, surveyor- 
general of the public buildiiv^s in that city, and tbo 
retical ono in the school of design esUbliahed there by the 
sculptor Ramirez at his own expense. But for the progress 
he afterwards made, and the taste ho displayed, he was 
(•hiellv indebted to the instruction and advice of Ventura 
Rodriguez [Rodriguez], when the latter was engaged at 
Saiagossa on the chapel del Pilar. In 1 775 ho was elected 
a member of tbo Academy of St. Ferdinand, and when tile 
school instituted bv Goicoechea was made an ucadeitiy by 
tbo tide of that of San Luis, in 179*2, Sanz was appointed 
director, having prevlou^ly given instruclUm in urchiiec- 
ture lliero without any emob-raont. In bU capacity of 
public teaebur he did much towards eradicoling the pre- 
iudicos and corrupt taste of the preceding peiiod, when the 
art was in a very degraded state in Spain: and towards 
introducing a belter 8l}le, Nor w-as his in fluanco incon- 
siderable, us the government appointed him to **'*1*®®' 
designs for public buildings proposed to h® eieeted in 
Aragon. Among those erdeted by himself the principal 
are, tht church of Santa Cruz, Sar^ossa (of the Corinthian 
order, and forming a Greek doss in its plan), and those at 
Uriea and Binaces, boih of ibeiu built at the expense cl 
the Duke do Ilijar, He also designed tbo theatre and 
sunie other public edifices at Saragossa, besides a number of 
private houses. He died July 25, 1801, and left a wn, 
Maiias Sanz, who was aUo au architect, and who completed 
P, C., No, 1262. 


SAUNE ET LOIRE, a department of Fiiaix o,))^>uodLMl 
on the north by the dopartment of Coio dOr, on the oust 
by that of .lura, on the south-east by iluii d* Am, on tho 
south by that of RhOne, on tbo south west by lUai of Loire, 
on ihe west by that of Allier, and on the uorlh-wesi by that 
of Ni^vrc. Its form is tolerably compact, but irrugubr ; tj.o 
greatest length from noiih to south is fiorn llie neiglibour- 
hood of Lucenay I’Evfiquo to the neighbourhood of Chaieau- 
neuf 68 miles; the greatest breiulih from east lowest is 
from between Lons-le-Saulnier (,Jura) and Loubans to tbo 
liauksof the Loire ncai Grona orCronat. 85 miles. The area 
is estimated at 3316 square miles, being rather greater 
than iho aggregate area of the English counties of 
Chester, Stafford.' and Derby. The population in 1831 was 
5*23,970; m 1836 it was 538,507; showing an increase in 
five years of 14,537, or 2*8 per cent, and giving 16*2 inha- 
bitants to a square mile. In amount of population it is very 
far above the average of the French departments, but very 
far below the English couniies with which we have LMinpaied 
It. In density of population it is just below the average of 
the departments, ami far below the English counties. 
Macon, the chief town, is 208 miles in a diiect line south- 
east of Paris, or 244 miles by tho road through Meluu, 
Sons. Auxorre, Autim, and Cliiilons-sur Saone. 

The department is iravcrsed from south to north llirougU 
its centre by the Charobis and Miicoi)n:ii.s heights, wliit li 
foini the prolongation northward of llieCevonnes, and unite 
thorn with the Cote d’Or, the heights of l^angres, the Vau- 
cilles and the Vosges. These hciglits in the soutbevn part 
consist of short paiallel range.s of hills separated by longi- 
tudinal vallevs drained by the fee lers of the Saone or the 
Loire. In the northern part of the (leparlmcht they do not 
occupy so much space a!» in the southern, and consist of two 
range’s of low lulls sepiiralcd by the valley of the Dheune, 
through which the Canal du Centric passes. On ilie ca.siern 
and western sides of these heights the surl'aceof'lljo dopart- 
ment is tolerably level. The principal buinnius aie Mont 
Si. Vincent, in the centre of llie ilctKirlmeiit, estiiuateil at 
about I9i5 feel; Monts Snin, Crozan, Dun, and Va Mero- 
Boitier in tho souili; tho laller, which is near M'acou, has 
an elevaiion of 3177 feet. 

The Charolais heights consist of granitic or of the lower 
atralified rocks, and ihes.e foimai ions overspread the moio 
level couiitry on the west side of the chain. The eastern 
slopes of lhe:»e heigliK and the plain at their hyvo ncaiiv to 
the Siione, arc occupud by the foi millions which mieivcno 
between the cretaceous gioup and the new red -sandstone 
«i'OUp. A coll^l(Ki*able extent ot country around Lliarollcs, 
on the west side of ihe heights, cxiendingnorthwaid almost 
lo the Arioux, is occupied by the same Ijiinalioiis. Iho 
immediate banks of ilm Lone tabove the junction of the 
Arrouxand of the Sudne, .nnd that ]iorlion of the depart- 
meai whicli lies east of iheSaflue. are occupied b) lliesupia- 
cieiaceous I’oi mat ions. , 

lu mineials ibis is one of the richest departments in 
France. In productiveness of coal it is exceeded only by 
the departments of Loiruand Nord, It contains two distinct 
coal- fields, winch had. m 18U, ten mmes ul vvoik and seven 
not at work, giving employment to 1390 men m the pits and 
4U9 01 hers, and pioduemg 150,456 tons ot coal. In l8o5 
the laiger coal-field, Lo Basoin du Cieusi>t ct de Htanzy, 
had ei"hi mines at vvoik out of ihirteen: the smaller coal- 
field had throe mines ai work ; the total produce was 142,149 
tons. At Creusul, where the piis are deepest, the woi kings 
are 650 feet below the surface. 3lio produce of these 
coal-fields is adapted for nearly all mumifaciuiing pur- 
po'^es and is disUibuied by means of a railroad sevemceii 
miles long, winch conveys the coal to the Camil du Ccniie 
Them weie, m 1834, in the deparlineni, eleven uon-woiks 
in which were eleven ruruaces. seven employing c uiicoul 
and four coke, for tho munufaciure of pig-iron; and loiiy- 
ftve forges for the manuracluie of wronglic non. Ino 
richest manganese- mine in Franco is at Rimianeche, near 
tho SaOne, m the soutlietii part of the dci»uiimcnl* it 
vielded, in 1835, 900 Ions of mnngnuese, being moio ilian 
half the whole produce of France. Marble. alabus,lcr, 
lithographic Slones, and abundance of freestone are quarried. 
The department is partlv in the basin of the Loire, purily 
in that of tho SuOiie, or, more properly, of the RhOiie, to 
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which Ibo SuOne is tributary. The hire of separation be- 
tween the two b:isiii» U formed by the Charolais lieighls, 
the couiilry on ll»c oaNt of them being drained by the Saniic, 
aud the country on the west by the Loire. The Saone itsedf 
enters the department on the norlh>east side, between Seurre 
(Cote d*Or) and Verdun-sur-Sadne: it pursues a wmdnig 
i‘oui se houth'suulh'west past Verdun aud Chalons-sur-Sadne» 
iVuiu which town its course is more directly souths to tbo 
junction of the RoyssouccMiear Pont-de-Vaux (Ain), where 
It vouches the boundary of the department, and has its 
cpuise ah'Ug it to the ncighbouihood of Thoisscy (Ain), 
where itijuits the department altogether. Its length within 
or upon the hoMlcr may be estimated at 72 mile.-, na\igable 
throughout. Its principal atUuents are the Doubs (of which 
uboiit 17 miles arc within or upon tho boundaiy of the de- 
parltiient), unci the Scillo(of whose course aliout 41 miles, 
27 of them, \iz. fiom Louhans, navigable, belong to this 
<lep iriinenl), on the left bank; and the Dheune (38 miles 
1 tng), the Gay* (40 miles long), and the Gioiic (50 miles 
]:)ng), on the right or east hank. The Doubs receives the 
Guiotto on Its left bunk, and the Seille receives the Solman 
and the Sane on its lol'i bunk. 

The Loire enters the department on the soutli^west side, 
crosses the south-west corner, and for the remainder of its 
course, until it quits the department altogether, foiins tho 
western boundary ; about 6-3 miles of its course, all navigable, 
belong to this department, but the nangation i.s so incoii- 
vonient, that a lateral canal through this part of its course 
is in executiDM. It receives the Arconce, or Reconce (40 
miles long); the Anoux (6.5 mileslong), which has 12 miles 
Ilf navigation, and receives the Creusevaux (25 miles long), 
tho Bourbince (12 miles long), and other streams; the 
Jslomme aud the Tannay, till on its right or cast bank. There 
are a number of small lakc.s, some of them, as those of 
Montchatiiiin and Long Pendu, amid the Charolats heights, 
on the limit of the two river basins. 

Tho canals arcus follows: - the Canal du Centre (formerly 
culled Canal du Charoluis) unites the Loire and theSadne : 
i! was commenced a.d. 1783, and finished a.I). 1792. It 
coaimenccs in tho Loire at Digoin, and follows the valley of 
the Arroinx for a very short distance, then that of the Bour- 
hince, at the head of which valley is its summiMevcl, about 
two miles long, where (he canal crosses a depression in the 
(diarolais height?.: it then descends by tho valley of the 
Dlicune to the neighbourhood of Cliagny, where it turns off, 
and joins ttieSadncal Chriloiis. Its length may he esti- 
mated at 75 miles, all in this department. Tho luloral canal 
to the Loire consists of two parts, one extending from 
I’oanne, in tho departmeni of Loire, to Digoin, in tins de- 
partment ; the other from Digoin to Briai'e, in the depart- 
ment of I.Kiiret. We are not informed what progress has 
been imido in the formation of these canals ; the la>t men- 
tioned part, the earliest iu point of time, was commenced 
by viitiieuf a law pa^sed in 1822. 

TheoUiciul statement of the navigation of the departmeni 


is as follows: — 

Sttdiio ... 73 miles 

Doubs .... 9 

iSeillo ■ . . . 25 

J.»oirc . .57 

Anoux . . . 12 

— 176 

Canals , — Canal du Centro . • 73 

Canal lateral ^ fa Loire, from 
Roan no to Digoin . 11 

Canal lateral A la Loire, from 
Digoin to Briaro . 3 

— 87 


263 

The number of Routes Royules, or government; roads, is 
seven, having an uggiegato length (Jaii. 1, 18.37) of 343 
miles, viz. 256 miles in good repair, 48 miles out of repair, 
and 39 miies unfinished. The principal road is that from 
Paris to Lyon by Sons and Auxerre, which cniere the de- 
partment on the north-west side, aud runs to Lucenay 
L’Bv6£|ue and Aulun, from whence it proceeds souih-eaHt 
across the Charolais heights, by Conches and Bourgneuf, 
to ClnilonS'SUV^SaOne : here it tuyns south, and follows the 
valley of the Saune, by Grand Scnocey,Touniu9, and M6con> 
mlo the adjacent department of Rh6ne. This roail formerly 
lodowed anuiher line from Saulieu (depart meiit of Cdie 
d’Or) to Chalons, avoiding Aulun, entering the department 


at Chagny on the northern boundary, and passing from 
thence to (Jhalons ; but this line, though the shorter of the 
two, has been abandoned, in order to lake in Aulun. A 
second road from Pans to Lyon by Dijon enters this depart- 
ment at dmgny, and runs to Chdloii^. A number of i-uads 
unite at Auiiin ; one from Nevers and Chaienu Chinon, in 
the departmeni of Nidvre; another fiom Mouhns, in (he 
department of Allier; a third from Dijon and Beaune, in 
the department of Cote d^Or; and a tburih from Macon. 
Roads run, one from Clidlomi across to the Saoiie to Luiihans, 
and from thence to Lons-le-Sauhiier, in the depariniLMU ol 
Jura; another from Touinus across the Saone and the 
Seillo, by Cuisery and Romenay, to Bourg-tn-Bicbsc, in llio 
department of Ain ; and two others from Macon, one by Cha- 
roilus, Paray, Digoin, Bourbon, T^ncy, andCrona orCioniit, 
to NevtMs; and the second across the Saune to Bouig. The 
Routes Dcpartmentales, or departmental roads, had, at the 
same dale, an aggregate length of 492 miles, viz. 385 in 
repair, 68 out of repair, and 39 unfinished. The b>o roads 
liud an aggregate length of nearly 800U milos. There are 
few departments so well provided with the moans of colu- 
mn nicut ion both by land aud water. 

The climate is oliungcablc in the Charolais heights, 
where intermittent fevers arc common: it is too cold in this 
part to allow the cultuieof the vine. In the lich plain ox- 
temling from these |icights to the Saone, the clitnuto is de- 
lightful. The area of the dopartmont may be esiimaied in 
round uumtes at 2,140,091) acres, of which l.NO.OtJO acres, 
or more than half, are under the plough. The produce in 
corn and potatoes, taken togeihcr, is about equal to the 
consumption of the people, with the exception of oats, in 
which the produce is fur below llio doniatid. In r\e and 
muslin (wheat and rye sown together), and still more in 
iiiuize, the produco is above the average: in bailey and 
buckwheat, and in potatoes, though these last form the 
staple (ood of the inhabhanls of the heights, the pioduce is 
below tho avoiagc. That part of the department which lic.s 
on the east of the Safine is chicll) a corn-growing district ; 
the parts immodiately adjacent to the rivorarc productive iii 
wine and pastuiage, as well as in corn; and the plain be- 
tween the heights and tho Loire abounds in pasture. 'J ho 
meadows and grass-lands have an extent of 320,900 noi‘c.s 
neaily, beside 04,000 to 65,000 acres of heath or oilier open 
pasture-ground. The number of horses is couiparati\ely 
small ; that of horned cattle, especially oxen, is above the 
average. The beef of the distrut is very good: the princi- 
pal supply of Lyon is from this department. The number 
of sheep is very small indeed, scarcely amounting, wiien 
computed relatively to the population, to one-se\enth part 
of the average of Franco. A considierable number of pigs 
are bred. 0.\en are very generally employed in the labours 
of agrioulture, and a considerable number are sent from the 
neighbouihood of Charolles for the supply of tho nmrkols of 
Paris. The vineyards occupy about 95,0uo acre'i, and some 
of the wines aro m high repute: those of Los Thonns and 
Chenas areamong the red wines of the first class ; and ihobo 
ot Floury, La Chapelle Oiiinchey, and La Romancche, of 
the second cla^s; the white wines of Poiiilley and Fuisscy 
are first-class wines; and tliose of Cliemlr6, Solutvee, and 
Davay^ are of the second class. These are mostly grown in 
(he neighboui liood of Mficon. The great bulk of the vintage 
ranks however only as common table wine; but that of 
Mficonnais, or the district of Mdeou, which is sent to Paris, 
is the best of its class. That of Charoluis^ or tho district of 
Charolli's, which is chjeUy sent to Lyon, is, on the other 
hand, among tho worst, and has natliiug to recommend it hut 
its low price. 

The woodlands occupy nearly 400,000 acres: tho timber 
is chielly oak, beech, aili, pine, jftr, and cbcfeijut. The wolf 
and the wild boar are found tn those woods which occupy 
tho Charolais heights. < . ^ 

The department is divided into five aribndissemeiils, as 
follows:—* 
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The arrondissement of Mficon contains the following retaken. The lowsmcn manufacture pottery and earthen- 
towns:— Milcon* pop. in 1831, 1*0,998; in 183G, 11,944 ware, and cany on tratlo ni corn, wme, and fruit. They 
[Macon]; and Tournus, pop. 4316 town, 531 1 whole lom- have tlnce yearly fairs. Cha^rny is raiher a pretty town in 
niuiie, on ihe SaOne ; Lugny, on a small feeder flowing fiom ' the midst of a country of \ ine>aid^, but the wines are not of 
the CItarolais heights into ilieSaone; Malour ami Cluny, the best quality. 1‘Iie towiusraen cai rv on considerable 
pop. 3368 town, 415.4 whole commune [Cluny], on or near trade, and have’ five yearly fairs. Bourgneiif consists piin- 
thc GrOne; 8l. Gengou. between the Gioile and theOaye; cipally of one wide slreel, of which one side is m the com* 
and Roinenay, east of the SaOne, between the Seille and mwne of Bourpiieuf, the other in that of Touches. It is a 
the Suiie Vivo, one of the atfluents of the Sane. Tournus pretty town of I'iOO inhabitants. The country round Givry 
is pleasantly situated at the foot of a Utile hill on the bank produces excellent wines. Mont St. Vincent is sometimes 
of the SaOne. over which there is a good wooden bridge: called Behedcr (Belvidere), from the fine prospect which, 
the houses aje indifferently built; there are two public from its situation on u lolly eminence, ii commands. The 
walks, and a quay alimg the liver. The townsmen inaiui- chief tiado is in wool. There are six > early fairs. Senecey 
fact lire hats, blankets, cpUoii counterpanes, bcei-root sugar, le Grand U a handsome well-built tq,wn, though small, 
and potash; they send a great quantity of good building* The townsmen curry on tiadc in corn and wine. They ha\c 
stone to Lyon by the river, and carry on trade in corn and six yearly funs. 

wine. There are twelve yetiily fairs. There is a tribunal of In ihe inrondis.semcnt of Louhans are— Louhaus, popula- 
comraerce. Gieuze, the painter, was born at Tournus. tion in 1831, 341 1 ; in 1836, 3674; and Cui^ery, population 
Matour is pleasantly situated in a grazing country: it bus 1732, on the Seille; Sainle Croix, on the Sulman; Cuisoau 
twelve yearly fairs. , St: Gengou, or St.Gengoux, is in a orCii seaux, population 1753, on a braiicli of the Sulman; 
district producing some of the best wine in (his part of H^Montponf, on the Sane Vive, one of the stieams wfiicii unite 
France, iii whitdi the townsmen carry on a considerable to form ihe Sane; Belleve.svre, on a feeder of ihe Seille; and 
trade; they manufacture hats and leather, and ha\e six Mervans on the Guiutie. Louhans i.^ an old town, with tho 
caiilo fails in the year. • upper stones of the houses projecling o^er (he causeway. 

In ihearrondisenient of Autun are— Aulun. population in It has an hospital, an ngiiculluiul society, and a hich school, 
1831, 8610 town. 9921 whole commune ; ill 1836. 10,435 com- besides some judicial and fiscal go\ernnieiit uflices. It 
mune [Autun], on iho Arroiix ; Lucenay-rK\equc, on the stands on the left bank of ihe river Seille, the navigation of 
Creiiscvanx, a feeder of ihe Airoux; Issy rExSque, on the which commences here. The town is a mart for the niaim- 
Soinmo; and Monicenis. and Couches, between ihe Arroux faciures of L\on and Switzerland, and ihnie are some non- 
and the Dheune. Muntceiiis is oil u lull in Ihe coal*niining works. There are nine yearly fairs. The townsmen of 
disirict, and at iho foot of Ihe hill, near the town, is ihe village Cuiscaux or Cuiseau (sometimes written Cuzcaii), Ihe 
ofCreuzol or Creusot.populatioii 31 1 7, celebrated for ilsg!a.s.s- couniry of the bislonan Paradin.cari y on trade m coni, wine, 
woiks, which are among ihe most important in Fiance for and poultry. There are nine yeaily laiia. 
making and culling Him glass, and for its foundry of cannon The po|)ulalion of llie towns given abov.o, is, where not 
for the navy, with the connected iron-works for the manu- otherwise incniioiied, that of the whole cornmuno, and from 
facture of l.eavy iron goods. From 1500 to 2000 workmen the census of 1831. 

are employed in the coal and iron mines, iron works, glass- The department constitutes the diocese of Autun, in the 
works, kc. of these places and the surioundnii’ villiiges. ecclesiastical province of Lyon and Vienne. It is in iho 
In the aiTondisseinentof Chaiolles are — Cliarolles.popula- jurisdiciiou of ihe Coiir Royale of Dijon, and of ihe Aca- 
tion 111 I S3 1, 27«1 town, 2984 whole cornmuno; in 1836, dcinie Universilaire of that city. It is in Ihe eighieenlli 
3226 commune, on the lleconcc : Lc Bois Saintc-Marie, on iniliiary di\i.>ion, the bead quarters of wln< li are nl Dijon. It 
a small feeder of the Reconce; Paiay-le Monial, populaiion sends seven members to the Chumher of Deputies. 

2722 town, 340n whole commune, on the Bourbinco ; Per- In respect of educaiion lliis departnieiii is behind the 
rocy.on iheOudrachoa feeder of tlie Buurbiiice; Toulon and aveiagc of the Fiench departments. Of the young men en- 
Gueugnon, on the An'ou.x ; OronaorCronat, Bouibuii-Laiicy rolled in the military census of 1828-29, only 32 in every 
[Bouruon Lancy], La, Motie*Sr,-Jean, Diuoin, population iOO could read and write, ibe average of ilie de|.arlments 
1877 town, 2909 wholo commune; Marcigny, population being a little under 40 in ihe lOU. 

2102 town, 2620 whole commune; and Semur, all on or Iirthe cailiest hisioiic period this part of Fiance was 
near the Loire; and La Clayetle and Chdieauneuf on or chiefly coinpioliendud in the territories of the Aeilui and 
ni*ai the Sornin. Clnirolles has one or two fiscal oflicos, a the Sequani, two Ctdiic nation'^, separated from each olber 


subordinate court of justice, a inbunal of commerce, an by llie Arar or Sa6iie, the Ser|uani being on ibe east and 
agricultural society, and a high school. The towuMneu are i the Aedui on the west ot that river. The boiiih ^^e^leln 
engaged m iron- works, which supply wrought iron to the paii, known in the middle ages as the dl^lncl of Brionnais, 
nailers of St. Etienne in the deparlmeni of Loire, and in pot- appeav.s to have been the scat of ibe Auleici Biaiiiiwvues 
lenes Tliey carry on trade in the wine, wood, and fat caiile or Brnnnovii, a people dependent on the At'dui, mentioned 
of the suiToiin'hng country, which are sent to Palis. Paiay- in tlic present copies ut Ciesar as two natioUvS, Out u hum 
le-Mouial is a tolerubly well built town, in a fertile valley; U’Anville is inclined to cou'-ider as only one. TIjo Aedui 
It hu<) an hospital and a liigh'Scbooh The townsmen trade weie, under the Roinnns, com]n'ehcnded in ihe province of 
in corn and have nine yearly fairs. Perrecy and Gueuunon Lugdunen^is Puma, the St-quam in Ma.xima Sequanorum, 
have iron works. Digoin, at the junction of the Canal du a subdivision of the province ol Belgica. 

Ceiilre with the Loiie, carries on ft considerab'e trade, espe- Seveial Gallic or Roman towns v\e*e within the limits of 


cially in ^alt. Tliere is a raariulbctory of eailhenware. Six this depariiuenl. Bibuicte, which Ca?>ar dc‘'cvihes as iliu 
fairs* for cattle are held in the year. The inhabitants of principal town of the Atdoi {Dr Hell, GalLy h 23: \ii. 55), 
Maicigny manufacture leather and table linen, and carry on and to which the Romans gave the name of Aiigustodtinuui 
trade in corn and wine; they have five fairs in the year. ( A<»yow(7r6^vroc or Avyovtrru^vvoif, Piol), m:iy be idem died 
Semur is distinguished as Semuren-Brlonnuis, from another w ith ihe raudern Aulun, a )ducereuinrKahlc for ii'^ aiiuqui! los. 
and more important town, Semiir*eii-Auxois, in llie adjacent [Autun ] Cahilonum, meniioncd by CaE*sar {Da Bell. GalL^ 
department of COted'Or. The townsmen trade in corn, w'liie, vii. 9U) and by several >.nl>scqueiit Mriicr.-^, arid Mjiii'‘Co, aUo 
and caiilc. Cotton goods and leather are manufactured at mentioned by Cmsar (I><? BflL GaiL,\‘\\. 90), are the niodei n 
Clayette. At Chauffailes, near Chdieauneuf, is a considerable Chdions and Mdcon. The modern names of these three 
linen factory. towns are obviously derived by coriuplion from the antienc 

in thearrondissement of Chdlonsare— Ctidlons-sur-Sadne, ones. The Boxura and Teionnura. or, by a probuble couec- 
population in 1831* 12*228; in 1836, 12,400 [Chalon8-sur- (iohof D’.Anville.Telonnum of the Peuiingcr Table, may be 
SAONEji^and Verdun sur Sadno, populaiion 1796, on The recognised in the village of Bussicre. and in the little town 
Siidne; Chagny, population 2089, on the Dheune; Givry, of Toulon on the Arroux; and the Af|uao Nisineii and Po- 
populai ion 2882, and Bourgneiif, between the Gaye and’ the cnniura 'of the same authority, in ilm town of Bourbon 
Dheune; Mont St. Vincent, between the Gaye end tlie Lancy and the village of Porigny or Perigny on Ihe Loire. 
Bonrbince; Buxy, population 1954, between tbeGaye and the The Poni? Dobis of the Peuiinger fable was probably on the 
Gi6ne;'and Grand Senecey, or Senecey le Grand, popu- Doubs just within the liroiia or this dcpartmeni. Tinuriium, 
lalion 2406, between the Gi6ne and Sadne. Verdqn-snr- mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
Saone is immediately below the junction of tbeDoubs with Table, is identified by D’Anville with Tournus. The place 
the Sa6ne, on the left or east bank of the latter. It was a ‘duodeciraum apud lapidcm* (i.c. the twelfth milestone 
fortified town in the middle ages, and was often taken and from Augustodunum), where the Aeduan rebellion under 
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Sttcrovir was pul down by Silius (Tacit,, /Inmlium, lib. iii., 
Ccip. 4 40), must lia\u beonnear Couches, between Autun 

and ('hdlons. Tlie subsequent chaiiu;os of this part of France 
are not ievd elsewhere. [Hourgogne.] 

SAONE, HAUTE, a department in ibo eastern part 
of rjiiiice, bounded on the north by the department of 
Vosges, on the east by that of Ilaut Rhin. on tlie .«outh by 
that of Donbs, on the south west by ibut of Jura, on the 
west by that of C6;e d'Or, nnil on tlm north-west by that of 
Haute Marne. Its form is toiciably compact, approximating 
to auovul. The greaiost length is from e;ist-norlh-cast to 
west -^oulh- west, horn thojunction of the three departments 
of Vosgo.s, Haute Sadne, and Ilaut Rhin. to the border near 
Gray, ?‘J mile.-. ; Ibq grealest breadth, at right angles to the 
limgili, IS from the neiglihourhood of Jonvelle, on the 
SiiGiie, to the bank of the Oignon near Rougemont in the 
depart ment of Uonbs, 38 miles. The area of the department 
is cbtiinaied at SO.'if) square miles. The popnlalion in 1831 
was in 183(). 343,298: showing an increase mfive 

joarsof 4388, or rather more th.m 1 percent., and giving 
iiiT inhabiianls to a square mile. In area andanionnt of po- i 
piilation it is below the average of tl.e Fiench departments ; 
hut in density of population is just aiwut iho aveiagc. In ' 
area it may he compared with the English county of Nor- 1 
folk; but falls short of it. both in amount and density of 
populalii/n. Vesoul, the chief town, is on the Drejon, a 
feeder of the SaCme. 19.1 miles in adivect.linc soulh-ciist of 
Paris, or 210 miles by the load through Provins, Troyes, 
Chiinmont, and Langics. 

The eastern .side of the department is occupied by the 
branches of the Vosges, the main ridge of which is just 
upon the border. The principal elevations are Lo 
Rallon de Servaiice, 3967 feet ; and J-c Ballon d»‘ Lure, 
37 IB feet. A range of heights branching from the Vosges 
skirls the light bank of the Oignon. as tar as the road be- 
tween Ve?oul ami Besanrjon, and indeed rather farther; and 
some of the branches of the Faucilles overspread the north- 
ern portion of the department, near the banks of the Sadne 
and the Semousse. 

The eastern extremity of the department is occupied by 
the primary rocks vrhicli form the nucleus of tho Vosges. 
The country on tho west and south of tins priirinry district 
is occupied by tho sondslotio of tho Vosges and other of the 
lower secondary formaiion.s, but the greater part of the de- 
partment is occupied by the secondary formations which in- 
teivene between the cretaceous group and the sandstone of 
the Vosge.s. The minerals are granite (red and gi ej ), porphyry 
(purple and green), fiecslone, stone for lithography, and excel- 
lent griiidstone.s, gypsum, and a white sand valuable for the 
manufacture of glass. 'J’hcre were in 1834 four coal-pits in 
w’oi k, giving employment lo between 4U0 and 500 miners and 
oihcis, and yielding that year ,36.303 tons of coal. In 1835 
the produce was only 1»»,1‘28 Ions. Peat is also procured. 
Iron ore is abundant : there were, in 1 834, 4.0 establishments 
for the inanuructurc of pig and wrought iron and steel, 
comprehending .37 furiuu cs for the making of pig-iron, 53 
forges for the production of wrought-iron, and 5 lorges for 
steel. Cliarcoal was the fuel almost exclusively employed. 

There are se\eial mineral-.spiings, of which those of 
Luxeuil, a town at the foot of tho Vosges, on ,the river 
Bieiichin, are tho most frequented. 

The depart nicni belong', lo the basin of the Sadne, a sub- 
division of the molt; c.xtciisive basin of the Khdne. The 
Sadne eniors the de])artment on the north side, at about 
*J5or 3U miles from its source, between Clidrillon sur-Sadne 
and Jonvelle; it Hows southward, though with some consi- 
doiablo bends, to the junction of the Drejon ; after which 
it turns to tho south-west, and Hows in a very winding 
channel pa.st Seveux and Gray, info the department of 
Cole d'Or. That part of its course which belongs to this 
department may be estimated at about 80 miles; the navi- 
gation, which, accoiding to Bruy’s Map of France, com- 
mences at Neveiix above Gray, may be estimated at nearly 
30 miles ; but the otficial statements give the navigation 
at only 15 miles. The principal tributaries which it re- 
ceives are the Coney, the Siiperbe, the Lantcnne or Lan- 
tcnie, the Drejon, the Ruinatn, (he Morto. and the Oignoii. 
on the left bank; and the Ainunce. tho Gourgeon, and 
ihu Sauloii on the right hunk. Of these the Oigiion is the 
moat important: it rises near the eastern extremity of the 
dcpartmoni amid the Vosges, uiid Hows south-west, partly 
wtUnn, partly upon the borderi 90 miles into the Sadne. 
^cre arc no canals. 


There are five goveinment roads, having an aggregate*, 
length (on 1st Jan., 1837) of 180 miles ; vi2. 145 miles im 
good repair, 29 out of reiiair, and 6 undnished. Tlie prin-> 
cipal road is that from Paris to Vesoul, Bdl'ort, and B'lu or- 
Basel in Switzerland, which enters the department beyond; 
Fay-lo- Billot f Haute Maine), and runs through Purt-sur- 
Sadne to Vesoul ; and from thence by Lure to Bdfort. Roads < 
branching from this, one at Lang res (Haute Marne )i and the' 
other between Fay-le-Billot and Porl-sur-Saone, run to. 
Gray, from which town there are roads lo Dijon and Besan-- 
9011, in .the adjacent departments of Cdte d'Or and Doubs. . 
Hoads run from Vesoul to Bosan9on, and to Epinal 111 tho- 
department of Vosges. The departmental roads huAc arr 
aggregate length of 252 miles, all in good repair: the bye - 
roads have an extent of above 2000 miles. 

The climate of the department is milder than that of the 
neighboui'ing depaitments; tho beat of summer and the 
c.ild of winter arc lesa intense, and the autumn is usually 
tlno : but the spring is variable owing to the changes ofieiii- 
peraturc produced by the melting of tho snuw!> in ihe neigh- 
bouring mountains. The soil is on the whole foriile. The 
Kor ea may be estimated at 1,3U0,U00 acres in round numbersr. 
of which about 640,000 acres, or almost one half, are under 
the plough. The quantity of wheat raised is about tho 
axerage produce cf tire departments, in rye and maslin (wheat 
and rye mixed), in maize, barley, and oats conbiderably below 
the average, especially in oats. From tbc extent howeviM* to* 
which the potato is cultivated, the inhabitants are enabled, 
to spare their corn, of which a considerable quantity is sent, 
to the departments of the south. Millet, beet-root, pulse,, 
and secd^foroil arc also grown. The meadows occupy an 
area of nearly 160,000 acres: they are ohietly along ihe- 
banks of tho Saone and Oignon, and afford abundance of: 
good pasture. The heaths and open passages occupy 
nearly 55,000 acres. The number of horned cattle, espe- 
cially oxen, IS above the ovQiage ; but the number of horses,, 
and still more of sheep, is below the average. The draught, 
horses are in good repute. Pigs, goals, and asses aie reared,, 
but the mule is rare. Tho vineyards occupy nearly 30,000 
acres, and the produce is about ctpial to the average 
of the departments, but the xvine is of very ordinary qiialit>. 
The woods occupy nearly 400,000 acres, and contain fibun- 
danco of oak, beach, and hornbeam ; on the slopes of 
the Vosges there is abundance of fir timber: the elm, the 
ash, the maple, and the aspen are not common. The wolf, 
the fox, the squirrel, and the otter are common. Game is 
tolerably plentiful, especially tlio hare, the rabbit, the part- 
ridge, the rail, the woodcock, the snipe, the wild duck, ilie 
quail, Ihe thrush, and the ortolan. The rivers abound with 
fish, including trout, carp, niko, barbel, eels, and crayfish. 

The department is diviued into ihieo al■rondls^culents ns. 
follows : — 


Vesoul 

Pituatiun. 

Aren itt 
8 q. M. 

Popululion. 

1831 1836. 

ir MHOS 
1837. 
262 

ISUSv 

Central 

740 

113.200 

114,018 

lu 

Lure 

N.E. 

701 

137,473 

139, .381 

2Li 

1 U 

Gray 

S.W. 

615 

88,237 

69,899 

188 




S0&6 

338,910 

343,296 

661 

27 


Tho number of cantons or districts, each under a justice 
of the peace, has, since the above Return, been iucreabed to 
twenty -eight. 

In the arrondissement of Vesoul are— Vesoul, population 
in 1831, 5482 town, or 6583 whole commune ; in 1836, 5887 
for the commune, on the Drejon ; Jonvelle, Pori-sur-Sadne, 
population 1966 ’town, or 2667 whole commune, and Sccy 
on the SaOue; Jussey, population 27U5, on the.Amance; 
Amance, on the Superbe; Faverney, cn the Lnniernc; 
Monibozon, on the Oignon; and Noroy-rArchexeque, on 
the heights whieh skirt tlie valley of the Oignon. 

Vesoul is not mentioned in history before tire tenth cen 
tury. In the middle ages it was a place of some strength. 
About the middle of the sixteeiuh century, although then a 
Gerrpan town, it wos assailed by a German army, which, re- 
turning from an expeditton into Bressc, determined to* pillage 
it; a sudden inundation however alarmed the assailants 
and saved the place. In 1644 it wise taken byTurenne, 
who violated the terms of capilulelion^ and gave it up lo 
pillage. Upon the union of La Franclie Comi6 to Fratice. 
the prosperity of the town increased, and several public 
buildings were constructed. It » well built,, and is aciorned 
with handsome public walks. Them are a (^turch. with a 
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hanflsomo higli altar in marble, a lown-hall, a couii-housc, 
a roxeied market, and handsome cavalry barracks, all 
erected about the middle of the last century there are also 
a theatie, an hospital, and public va))oiir-bath3. The towns- 
men manufacture calicos and other cottons, braid, hats, 
nails, wioiii-ht-iion roofs, and clock and watch works. 
There are dye-houses, tan-yards, and bleach- houses for wax. 
Trade is carried on in corn, Imy, xviiie, cattle, Iron, ond 
hMes; there are twelve jearly fairs. There are a hi»h 
school with Q cabinet of natural philosophy and natural 
histoiy, a public library of 21,000 volumes, an agricultural 
society, by which interesting papers on agriculture are peri- 
odically published, a society of the sciences and commerce, 
and ii departmental nursery-ground. 

Jonvelle has four fairs in the year for cattle, horses, coarse 
Woollens andstraxv hats, of which last two articles a consider- 
able quantity is made in the neighbourhood atidsold at these 
fairs. Port-Mir-Sadne occupies the site of Porius Abucini, 
a place mentioned in tbe*No!ilia Provinciarum Galluo:* 
numerous fragments of Roman tiles, the remains of an 
ar}uoduct, tessellated pavements, and medals have been dug 
up. The place suffered much in the wars of the fifteen 
and sixteouih ceinuries; it has the ruins of a strong castle 
in an island of the S’aone. The townsmen manufacture 
candles, iron, and wool combers’ cards; form boats or rafts 
of timber for sbip-buildiug or other purposes, which are sent 
down the river to the ports of the Mediterranean ; and trade 
in corn, cattle, and iron.. There are seven yearly fairs. 
There is a handsome bridge over the Saonc. Sccy, distin- 
guished as Scey-sur*iSaoiic, is a busy Ijtile place, with iron- 
xvorks, and a considerablo corn-trade ; there is a bridge of 
fourtcfu arches over the Sadne. Sccy has six fairs in the 
year. At Jusscy fine clock and watch works are made ; and 
there arc five yearly fairs for horses and cuttle, and the 
coarse woollens and straw liats manufactured in the district. 
At Favernoy trade is curried on in corn and wine. Cotton- 
weaving and dyeing arc carried on at Noroy-l Archexeque, 
othorvvise Norox-le-fJourg. There are many iron-xvorks. 
and pottcrio^ at villugosand hamlets in the arrondisseinent. 

In the ariondivsenient of Lure are— Lure, population in 
1831, 281/ ; in 183G, *2950; and Villcrscxol, on or near the 
Oiguon; Grungc-lo Bourg, on a tributary of the Marcour, 
which joins tbcOignon; H6ncourt, population 2641 town, 
2007 whole commune, on a feedcM'of the Doubs; Faiicogney 
and Luxeuil, population 3570, on the Breuclnn; ond Con- 
ttans, on the Lantcrne; 8 1 . Loup, population 2601 town, 
2663 whole commune, on the Semousso (called also the 
Angrone), a feeder of thoLanterne; and Vauvillcrs, not fur 
from the Coney. Lure was aiitiently celebrated for its 
abbey, founded in the reign of Clotaire II ; it became a 
Bciiedictine, abbey, and was secularised in 176 1. Thu sub- 
prefect occupies the former residence of the abbot. The 
town consists principally of one long and very xvidc street, 
into which some smaller streets or lanes open; the houses 
are low, but tolerably well built. The inhabitants have’ tan- 
yards and dye-houses, and carry on trade in leather, iron, 
corn, timber, and cheese. There are eight yearly fairs for 
rattle, draiiglU horses, and straw hats made m the district. 
Theie are a subordinate court of justice, an agricultural 
society, a seminary for priests, and a school of commerce. 
Villcrscxel or Villers-sexel is in the midst of an iron- 
making district. Giange-le-Bourg has four yearly fairs 
for cattle of every kind, woven goods, and straw hats. Hcri- 
court is a busy town ; it has a factory for spinning cotton- 
yarn, where steam is the moving power; and various kinds 
of cotton goods are manufactured, also linens, cotton and 
woollen hosiery, and olmmois and other leather. There are 
dyo-houses. There is a monthly fair for cattle, straw hats, 
and hardwares. Hf*ttcourt has an ant lent castle. Faiicogney 
has some cotton and linen manufactures: hones for razors 
are dug near the town. l.uxcuil is pleasantly situated, and 
has mineral waters wiiich were known to the Homans, who 
called the place Lixovium : an inscription found in the ruins 
of the antient baths, and pi'eserved in the town-hall, runs as 
follows :-LlXOVll . TRXRil. rXpab. LMtiRKva . ivssv . c. 
ivL. CAES. IMP. The baths at present are six in number, 
supplied from hot and cold springs, and are much fre- 
quented. The town was ruinea by Attila, but revived on 
the foundation of a moiiastei^ here in the seventh century by 
the Irish saint CoUimban, which continued down to the sup- 
pression of i*eligious houses at the Revolution. The town wm 
pillaged by the Saracens in the eighth century. The towns- 
men manufacture leather^ hats offelt and straw» hardwares, 
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clock and watch works, and tin-pUite waves; they have dye 
houses ; and cairy on trade in kirschenwassev (cheri) -water! 
fruits, mill-stones, and timber : there are six yearly fairs. St. 
Loup is in the centre of a considerablo manufacture of straw 
hats; the townsmen also manufacture druggels^currycombs, 
chamois and other leather ; there are oil-pre^scs, Hour-mills, a 
brewery, a tfle-yord, and some other works, all comprehended 
in one vast establishment. There are candle-manufactories, 
tan-yards, and glass-houses at Vauvillers. Thero ar^' several 
important manufacturing establishments ut the xilbiges in 
this aiTondissement ; there arc cotton-mills for s])ini\int; > a\ n, 
and factories for weaving cotton, one of which, at Vy-Ws- 
Lure, near the Oigiion, gives employment (o five hundred 
persons; vellum paper, iron goods of various kinds. beer and 
kirschenwasser are also miule in the district. The chief 
mineral treasures of the department arc found in tfiis arron- 
dissement, in which granite, coal, peat, br>ck-earlb, grind- 
stuiics, and n)iinganei»o arc dug. A coiihidorublo quantity 
of timber and deals arc also procured. 

In the aiToiulisscment of Gray are — Gray, population in 
1831, .5937 ; in 1836, 6535, on the Saonc; Chaniplilte. popu- 
lation 3535 town, 3835 whole commune, and Datnpierre on 
the Saulon; Gy, population 2848, on the Movte; and Mar- 
nay and Pesmes, population 1582, on theOignon. Gray is 
not mentioned before the elex'ciitli century ; it was fortified 
in the lime of the emperor Charles V., hut Louis XIV., on 
gaining possession of it, demolished the fortifications, llic 
town is built on the slope of a bill rising from the riicr, 
and is commanded by the ruins of an antient castlo formerly 
inhabited by the dukes of Bourgogne. The streets are 
crooked and steep, but the bou‘>e& are built with tolorahlo 
regularity. There arc cavalry bairiicks, a theatre, a foun- 
tain, a public walk, nn exchange, two hospitals, and scveja<. 
parish churches. Before the Revolution there xvere as many 
as eight qonveiits. Some woollen cloth and other articles 
arc maiuifacluicd ; but the chief business of the town arises 
from its situation on the Saone, on Which river goods are 
here embarked from difrercnt parts of Lorraine, Champagne, 
Bourgogne, and La Franclie Comte, ui order to bo sent to 
the south of France ; and goods from the south me landed. 
There are immcuhC mills on the Saonc, coinprchcndiiig, m 
one eslublishnient, a saw-mill, un oil-mill, a fulling- mill 
(used also in the preparation of leather), and a Hour-null. 
The Hour is sent down the river chiefly to Lyon and Mar- 
seille. The chief articles of trade are corn, hay, timber, 
deals, wine, iron, and colonial produce. Giay has .some 
government otlices, an agricuUural society, a college, and a 
public library. There are four yearly fairs for cattle, horses, 
xvox'cn goods, and straw bats. At Cliamplitie, linens, 
druggets, and bats arc manufactured; and trade in corn and 
wine carried on: there is a blcaching-bouBe fur wax; and 
there are five yearly fairs. At Gy, druggets, cotton goods, 
and vinegar are made, and con.Hiderablc trade !.•> carried on 
in wine: there are six considerable fairs in the year, Pehincs 
has some iron-wmrks and the ruins of a castle: the town is 
pleasantly situated on a hill sloping down to the Oignon : thero 
are four yearly fairs. Iron-works are numerous in this anon 
dissement. 

Tho population, when not mentioned to be otherwise, is 
that of the commune, and from tho census of J831. 

This department, with that of Doubs, conslilutes the 
arch {episcopal dioce.se of Bcsancon ; it is included in tho 
jurisdiction of the Cour Roy ale and the Academic Univer- 
sitaire of that city. There is a Lutheran consistory at IK’ii- 
court. Thedepartment returns four members to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. It is included in the sixth military division, 
the head-quarters of which are at Besaiic;on, 

III respect of education, this department is considerably 
in udvanqe of. the average of the French departments. In 
1828-29, of ex'ery 100 young men enrolled in the military 
census, 59 could read and write, the average of France being 
rather under 40. The inhabitants are generally largo and 
swarthy, remarkable for strength rather than agdiiy, and 
for courage and perscveranco rather than refinement. 

In the earliest historical period this part of France was 
comprehended in the territory of the *Sequani, except a 
portion of the western side of the department, which was 
included in the territory of tho Lingoncs. The&e were both, 
Rs it appears, Celtic nations, but their countiy was included 
in Gallia Belgica on the division of Gaul into four provinces 
by Augustus CiiD.^ar : the Lingones were how ever aftcrw ai ds 
taken from Bclgica and added to Gallia Lugdunensis ; upon 
the subdivision of which they were included in Lugdunensis 
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Priima. The Sequani, in the subdivision of Belgica, were 
included in tho |»rovin»'o of Maxima Sequanorum. The 
following Roman towns appear to have been inrhided in the 
limits of the depurtment: — Porins Abucini, and Luxovium 
or Lixoviuin. already noticed ’; Didatliuni, supposed to be in 
the neighbourhood of Jussey, at a place where the remains 
of vast buildings and roads, statues, reliefs, and medals have 
been found ; Segobodium, now Seveux, at the commence* 
ineiit of the navigation of the Sadne, above Gray; Velato* 
durum or Velatudimim, probably on the Oignon, not far 
from Monibozon; and Arnagetobriqa or Admagetobrisra 
(the spot where Ariovistus the Oennan defeated llie Aedui 
just before Cmsar*6 conquest of Gaul), placed by some at 
ihe junction of the Oignon and the Sadne, just on, or 
pcrhiq)'' beyond, the boundary of the depariment. 1 hese 
wcie all nrilie territory of the Sequani., Tho only town of 
llni Lingones, which is supposed to have been in this de- 
parlinent, was Varcia, winch appears to have been about 
8 or 9 miles north-west of Seveux, on a site not ascer- 
tained. In the middle ages this department formed part of 
bi Comifi de Bourgogne, or tho province of ha Franohe 
Com! A [FraNche Comte'.] 

SAP, in vegetable physiology, is the fluid which plants 
imbibe from the soil in whioli they are placed, and is the 
great source from whicli they are nourished, and their 
various peculiar secret lotis produced. One of the most 
important cimditbms of the growth of plants is. that they 
he placed in ciicnmstaucos to absuib from the sod those con- 
stituents of which their sap is composed. The constituents 
of sap may bo divided into those which are essential, or 
necessary for the growth of all plants, and tho^e which are 
special, or necessary only for the growth of parliciilar plants 
or families of plants. The elcnicutary bodies which form 
the essential constituents of sap are carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen These bodies are capable of uniting 
with each oilier and forming a great number of secondary 
coiiibiiialions, and are seldom, if ever, absorbed in a pure 
hlaie by ]danU. The fm rns in which they enter tho plant 
and constitute its esstmtial ingredients are those of carbonic 
.tcid, water, and ammonia. The sources from whence plants 
mostly derive these are the .soil in which they grow and the 
alinosphere. It is not precisely known from which of these 
two sources plants derive the greater propoilion of the con- 
stituents of their sap. The atmosphero appears to be the 
great source from whence the carbonic acid and ammonia 
IS supplied, and tlio soil would appear to supply the greatest 
quaiuity of water. But whatever may be the amount of 
these ingredients absorbed by plants from the atmosphere 
through the agency of their bark and leaves, all of them 
are found to enter "the stems of plants through absorption 
by their roots. 

The constituents of tho sap which are not necessary for 
the growth of all plants are principally the metallic oxides, 
which it is well known enter very largely into the compo- 
bition of S'lme plants. The mo^l common ofihebc are the 
oxides nf potassium, sodium, calcium, and magnesium. 
Those oxides occur in combination wnth various acids, but 
the acid is not found to exercise so much inlluciicc on tho 
plant as the base. Although any of these oxides when 
presented in solution would be absorbed by plants, .it would 
be only those adapted to tho peculiar habit of the plant 
that would bo appropriated. Tims plants which grow na- 
turally on the sea-shore, and require soda for their growth. 
Will take up poitis.-a when presented to them in combina- 
tion with soda,' but they would reject the potassa by excre- 
tion and retain the soda. [Root.] The sap lliereforo which 
is found in plants varies hi Ciunposition both from tho 
nature of Llie soil ami the nature of the piaiil. 

From the soil tlie sap is conveyed by the roots into the 
]dant, and is nut long before it undergoes certain changes 
in its composition, but the nature of these changes, and 
the period at which they take place, are not well known,* 
It is however a fad that the nearer a tree is tapped to its 
root, the more fluid is the sap which exudes. The channels 
through which the sap passes in its upward course are also 
a subject of difflculty. Various observers have contended for 
eacli of the diflerenl tissues being the sole conveyor of this fluid, 
but it is most probable that, with the exception of the spiral 
\osscls, which seem appixipriated (o tho convevattce pf air^ 
all the tissues of a plant are engaged in conveying sap. 
Tbcic are some parts which seem to convey more than 
others, and the younger tissues are always more filled with 
fluid than tho older. Tlius, when the trunk of a tree is 


cut through in spring, sap will be seen to exude from all 
parts of the cut surface, but in groiilesi quantilu's from the 
alburnum or sapwood, the moat recently formed portion of 
the timber. 

By whatever channels the sap pursues its upward course, 
we find that it undergoes great changes between tbc period 
of its absorption from tbe soil and its uitimate dispobMion 
in the seereliona of the plant The most important of ihc>e 
changes U (he loss of a Large pdrium uf that water which il 
possessed when first absorbed, ^'his^ water is got rid of by liie 
process of exhalation^ whicU is boi the mere evapoialion of 
the water, but consists in a vital process, which appears to 
be analogous to insensible perspiration in animals. In this 
way il has been ascertatneu that a common sunflower, three 
feet in height, will lose one pound four oumes of water 
every day ; and a common cabbage one pound three ounces, 
llalcs contrived to moasuro the force with which plants ex- 
haled during the summer, and computed that in some 
plants it was five times as great os that which impels the 
blood in tlie crural artery of a horse. The pan of the plant 
ill which this process gnes on most rapidly is the leaf, which, 
from iis extensive surface and delicate strqcture, is well 
adapted for ihe performance of (he fqnctioiu For this pur- 
pose however the leaf Is endowed with cspixiial organs 
called stornaies. The stomates are smalh openings in the 
cuticle of the leaf, the number of which varies exceedingly 
in dilfereiiL leaves, and tbc process of exhalation bears a 
direct proportion to their number. Exhalation goes on 
principally during the day, under the influence of the light 
of the sun, and almost completely ceases when the sunV^ rays 
are withdrawn. It is on this account that plants loose so 
rapidly (heir freshness on exposure to tho light of the snu, 
when they have been plucked, or otherwise deprived of the 
means of obtaining a fre.->h supply of water. Fruit in tro- 
pical climates i'< thus kept constantly cool whilst on the 
plant by tho loss nf moisture from its surface, and a con- 
stant supply of fresh juices from the cool earth. This flict 
may be taken advantage of in horticulture, in transplant- 
ing, which should be avoided in hot weadicr, and when tho 
plant is full of leaves, as under these circumstances it 
would be likely to be destroyed by exhalolioii. 

Subsequently to the process of exhalation, the sap in the 
leaves was at one time supposed to undergo a piocciss simi- 
lar to that of respiration in animals during which the 
carbon of the sap uniied with the oxygen of the an, and 
carbonic acid, was given olT. Thiii procuss appealed to take 
place in the upper surface of the leaves; and il was con- 
cluded that the upper la}er of cells in tho leaf were (leveled 
to respiration, and the under to digestion. The conclusion 
that plants respired as well as animals was arrived at from 
tho fact of plants constantly giving out a small portion of 
carbonic acid gns, especially at night. This Liebig stales 
arises from the carbonic acid which plants absoib not being 
entirely dccompO'^ed, and again returning into the atmo- 
sphere. Whilst the sop is in the leaf, an important change 
takes place which lias been called digestion : it consists prin- 
cipally in the decomposition of carbonic acid, the giving out 
its oxygen into the air, and the combination of the carbon 
with oilicr elements to form the Various secretions of the 
plant, such asgum, sugar, starch, lignine, &c. [Secretions. 
Vegetable.] The mode whicli the carbonic iickI is 
introduced into the leaf was at one time supposed to arho 
from the union of the carbqn of the sap with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere; but from the statements of Liebig, tho 
whole of the carbonic acid could not be derived from this 
source, as plants can always be made to pfoduce mote car- 
bon after tlieir growth than was contained i|n tho soil in 
which they grew. By calculatiofeis on an extensive scale, 
Liebig proves that (hero must be sooip source of caihon in- 
dependent of the soil. Besides this,! all carbonaceous 
matter in the soil must have been originally derived from 
plants, it is necessary that the |>liijlts should have hud 
some other sourceof ccwbcm*; |wtw source U theatraospheic, 
which is constantly supplied wi(h carboiiio acid from the 
breathing of anfihkU btiier means, and is thus nii 
abundant magazine of food fur (ho vegetable world. In 
this way plants p^forro d very important function in the 
economy of Vifraaiidn. , The carhdnm acid which, accumu- 
latiug in the alinosphere, would bfecontP injurious to animal 
life, la removed; and not only is the noxious ingredient 
removed, but it is decomposed.; an4 the pure oxj gen which 
it contains, and which is as essentiaf Iq animal life as car 
bohic ncid is is wiren out. 
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The necessity of light for the carrying on the processes of* 
exhalation, the absorption and decomposition of carbonic 
acid, and the n\uiioii of carboh* is seen in the result of 
placing plants m the dark. In tiie ffrst place their stems 
become weak from the accumulation of >vttier and the ab- 
sence uf solid secretions; and in the second place they lose 
their colour, or the young shoots are entirely destitute of it« 
A knowledge of this fact is made use of in horticulture for 
the purpo.'^e uf rendering those plants available as articles of 
(lil t that would otherwise bo too tough and acrid for the 
table. This is the ease with, celery, asparagus, &c., the 
pai IS which are eaten of these plants having been excluded 
iVom the intiucnco of light under the son in which they 
giew. This process is called eliohition, and all plants may 
he made to partake more or less of this quality by a total or 
partial withdrawal of the light. The loss of colour arises 
from an hiiiutHcieiit Axution of carbon, of which tho green 
colourin matter of tlie leaves is composed. This colouring 
matter exists in the form of globules in the coils of cellular 
iis'iue, and is there called chromale. It is probable that the 
variml and heoutiful colours of the flowers of plants aiedo- 
\ endent oM some iiiudiArations of the same substance. 

From the period that the sap is absorbed by the roots to 
the time that the various secretions of the plants are elabo- 
rated, It is in a state of constant motion. motion is 

called the circulation of the sap, but it is not inleuded to 
convey by tho term circulation the, idea that tho movement 
in tile fluid^k of plants is siradar to that which takes place 
in the blood of animals, which is constantly sent out from 
and icturlied to a central point The motions of the fluid 
in plants are of two kinds, general and special. The general 
moiions of the sap are those of ascent and descent, both of 
which may be rendered apparent by cutting through tho 
inuik of a tree, when not only the cut surface below will 
picsent an exudation of juice in its ascending course, but 
ilic cut surface above will present fluid that is descending. 
The existence and amount of the fluids thus circulating in 
plants has bMcn denionslrated by an ingenious apparatus 
invented by M. Biot. By means of a groove in the lower 
surljce of a hole in the* stem of a tree, and a little trough 
applied to the upper surface, he measured the amount 
of att ending and de.scending juices, and also the influence 
of external circunrsiances upon the flow of tho fluid. It 
wusuhseiwcd by M. Biol that the descending cuiient is more 
den<^e and saccharine iliuii tho ascending, although this is 
subject to slight olUMations during rain. Light is tho prin* 
cipal agent in iiiodifung the flow. Mild weather fucililatcs 
the ascent of the saj)*; and a sudden cold, by coiUraciing the 
tree, appears to promote its descent. If the cold continues, 
the ground hardens, and the sap again ascends. If a thaw 
.MKceedsafrosi, the roots require replenishing, and a down- 
ward current is established. The a^^cent of the sap, which 
in so strong in spring, ceases when iho leaves are fully ex- 
panded. Afior the middle of summer, the sun’s rays ha\e 
loss power, the leaves also are obstructed by the deposition of 
socreiions, the whole tree attains a state of plethora, and 
there is then an increase of the descending juices. 

The raiiso of the progression of the sap in plants has ever 
boon a fruitful source of speculation. Malpighi supposed that 
it depended on the contraction and dilatation of the nir en- 
closed in the air-vesseU. BorclU attributed it to the con- 
densation and rarefaction of the air and fluids of the plant. 
Dn Hamel, who was also supported by Linumns, accemnted 
for it by the agency of beat. Hales demonstrated the in- 
siilficiency of this principle, but did not, adopt one less 
objectionable. Capillary attraction has long been a favourite 
theory in explaining these mol ions, hut it is liable to the same 
objections that all purely physical theories are, with regard 
to the movements bf the fluids in plants and animals. Thobe 
botanists who have referred thobe movements to a. vital 
inreiicy have not been mut'o happy. Brugmaims. Coulon, 
Saussure. and others adopted the theory of vegeiable irita- 
hiliiy. The Vessels in which the sap was contoined were 
supposed to be susceptible of the action of s|finiuii,'and when 
the sap, which acted as a stimulus, was applied to them, the 
vessels eentraci'od and the sap was propelled. Knight 
referred the propulsion of bap to contraction ah^ dilatation 
not of the vessels, but Of tlie.medullarv ptati^ or rays. 
But the most recent theory .and that, which has received 
the sanction of the largest number of botanists, though ftir 
from being unobjectionable, is that of Dutrochet. He aUri* 
hute<> iiiC motions of the snp to the action of Bxosmose and 
Endosmo£;e. [Endosmose.j 


The special motions of tho juices of plants are of two 
kinds, the first called rotation, the second cyrlosis. 

1, It is now nearly a century ago since Coni observed a 
rotatory movement of the sap in the cells of Caulinia fragilis, 
an Italian plant, and his ob-erxtviions woio subscipicnily 
followed up by Amici, Foniana, and Treviranus, especially 
the first. It was ascertained by thcsu observers that this 
motion was not at all confined to the plunt in whicli it was 
first seen, but that iL existed in many othevs, us Valisneriu, 
Hydrocharis, Polamogeton, &c. But of all the plants in 
which it exists, it may be seen lo most advantage m tho 
Chara. Seme of the species of th s ganuH ore conimon m 
Great Britain, and ore found inhabiting ponds und ditvlies 
The vvhole stem of these plants ia covered with an incriisia- 
tion of carbonate of lime, which is attached to their epidermis, 
and winch must ho siM-aped off before (he cells can lie ex- 
posed. If the cells thus exposed be examined with a micro- 
scope of the^gth of an inch focal length, or even less, the 
motcinent spoken of may be easily witnessed. It is tlicn 
found to consist of theconstaiit motion of a number of liitlo 
green globules, varying in size, which pass up on one side, 
and turning round the top of the cell, pass down the other 
.side, and again ascend. According to Moycn, these globules 
are composed of various subsjances, tho larger ones being 
grains of starch, olhcrs little* bladders coloured by cbloro- 
phyle; and some, drops of oil. The currents which these 
globules indicate are cut irelj^' confined to the cell in which 
they o<’cur, the motions in one cell not in any manner rn- 
lorfering with those in the next. Meyen blules tlial the 
direction in which the globules move is in suiue measure 
dependent upon the internal structure of the cell, which is 
clothed with a number of little green bodies arranged sonie- 
titnes in a longitudinal and sometimes tn a spiral direction. 
The movement of the current is always on a line with these 
bodies, which are mostly arranged longitudinally in the young 
cells and spirully in the olrler ones. The rapidity wiih whicii 
the globules move in the cells depends in some measure on 
the age of tho plant, but it mostly fails in. proportion to (ho 
time which it has been withdrawn from connection with sur- 
rounding parts. The motion is increubcd by a rungo uf tem- 
perature between 56® and 77® Fahr.,und deci eased b) a greater 
amount of cold or heat. The motion may frequently be 
restuicd after it has stopped, especially in cold wedtlicr, by 
immersing it in warm water. According lo Schulz this 
niolioii is also visible in (he Algto, Fungi, Lichens, Musses, 
Naiadace®, Podostemacero, Zosterace®, Hopaiice®, Lemna, 
and (’cratophyllum. It is not observed in the higher fui ins 
of plants, but in these its place appears lo be takcji by ibe 
second kind of special motions, of which we shall now speak, 
called 0}clo.sis. 

2. Cydosis is a motion of tho fluids of plants wliich was 
first described by Professor Schulz of Berlin. Although his 
views on this subject have long been before holani-ls, il vas 
not till 1839 that his essay * Sur la Ciiculation ot sur Ics 
Vuisseaux 1..aticifercs duns les Plantes’ was published. It 
was to this essay that tho physical prize of -the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris was awarded in 1 833. 

According to Schulz, this motion of the sap takes place 
in a peculiar kind of (issue called ciiiencbyma, or latici- 
ferous tissue. [Tissues, Vegetable.] This tissue is com- 
]Tu^ed of vessels winch are observed in three dilTercnl slates : 
— 1, broad and expanded; 2, narrow and contistcted ; 3, 
articulateil. These foinw are capable of passing one into 
the other, and are nurl with in the .^ame plant. They ap- 
pear to be tho same ves'sds as those described by Maljiigbi 
und Moldenhawer under the name of t'asa propt'ia. Ihesc 
vcNseU as described by Schulz are found in nearly all the 
exogenous and endogenous plunt.s and always in ihubo 
which possess spiral vessels. In those faniilie.H or species 
which do nut possess spiral vessels, the intercellular rotaiiuii 
is found taking the place of cyclosis. The parts of ilie 
plant in which the laticiferous tissue is most ousily ub'-cM ved 
are the root, stem, petiole, peduncle, and (lower. It i^ easily 
found in the stipules and hark of the fig, in (hevahe^uf 
Iho fruit of Cholidonium, tho bark of Acer plutanoides, and 
^lie. iiUeiior of the sepals of Calistegia sepium. It is most 
easily seen in young plants. 

Through this tUsuea fluid passes, sometimes clear, but 
more frequently milky, to which the name uf hitex is given. 
The latex appears to be a portion of the Ituids of the plant 
moi^ slightly organised, and sopaiaied from the rest. It is 
viscid, insoluble in water, coloured mostly white but somO'^ 
times yellow, rod, and brown, and is often transparent. It 
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abound! with minute ftlobulos which givo it its colouv. ami 
according to Sohnlz constitute tho living part of the latex. 
Theso globules oscillate in the latox, and wIilmi tho latter* is 
separated tVoiii tho plant, they coagulate, amMcave a fluid 
lymph or serum. Tins property is not found in other vege- 
table secretions, and in this respect presents a remurkablc 
similarity to tho blood of animals. In fact the latex seems 
to bear the same relation to the system of tho plant that the 
blood docs to the system of the animal, and to be the imme* 
diatc source of the various secretions of plants. 

The cause of these special motions, like that of the blood 
in the capillaries of animals, is involved in much obscurity. 
That they should continue, several conditions are necessary, 
such as heat, light, and all those circumstances essential to 
the existence of vital irritability in plants, but none of these 
can be assigned as a true cause. Under such circumstances 
perhaps it is better not to speculate on the cause, but rather 
to observe the facts. 

S.\P is a mode of executing the trenches at the siege of 
a fortress, when the besiegers arrive within such a distance 
from the covered-way that the fire from thence becomes too 
dangerous to allow the meb to work on the ground without 
being protected by sortie Covering objects, as gabions, placed 
betw'cen themselves and the enemy. 

The process of sapping varies with the distance from the 
works of the fortress and the degree of ludivity with which 
the fire of tho defenders is kejit up. It is therefore divided 
into wlial is called Xhe flying sap and the complete or full 
sap* In ordinary circumstances the first begins tu be used 
in forming tho second parallel trench, which may be about 
3‘20 yards from the coverod-Way; and it. is executed in the 
following manner. 

If the distance from the depot of sicgc-materiuls to the 
place of the intended trench is not loo great, every man 
carries two gabions, one on each side of him, or both slung 
at liis back; he carries also u pickaxe and a spade, and in 
the first case these arc fixed in the gabions, but in the 
latter he curries them in his hands. If the distance which 
the working parly has to march is considerable, this burthen 
would be too fatiguing, and then each man carries on his 
shoulder one gabion together with a pickaxe or a spado. 
The work is begun at a night, and when the sappers have 
arrived at the ground where the tracing-line for the in» 
tended trench has been laid dow'ii, they set up their gabions 
a few inches in front of that tracing- line, the ofllicers obNcrv- 
ing that the row of gabions in its whole length i^ correctly 
placed. The portion of trench to he executed by each sap- 
per, or workinainis equal in length to the space covered by 
two gabions (aboift 4 feet); the men sit down or otherwise 
keep themselves covered till the order is given tocommence 
and when the number of men who constitute tho 
working parly is greater than sulfices to allow one man to 
every two gabions, those who have not room to work retire 
to a. little distance till they are required to relievo the 
others. A man may fill his two gabions with earth in about 
a quarter of un hour, and then they will be proof against a 
musket bullet, except at the place where they touch each 
other ; after this the earth obtained in e.xecuting the trench 
is thrown beyond the gabions towards the fortress. During 
the pro<jressof the woi^ tho gabions arc pushed a little way 
outwards at the top, in order that they may eiTectually 
resUl the pressure of tho earth which they arc to retain ; 
and they are sometimes crowned by two or three rows of 
fascines which arc laid upon them in a direction parallel 
to the Irench. 

If the work proceeds by day and night, the parties are 
relieved every cMght hours ; and a trench executed by Hying 
sup inay.'iii soil of medium tenacity, be completed by thice 
reliefs of men. 

When the approaches of the besiegers have advanced so 
near the covered-way that the lire of the defenders will no 
longer permit tho men to bring tho gabions openly to the 
ground, the full sap is practised. For this purpose the sappers 
are divided into brigades of eight men each ; and of these 
a demi-brigade only of four men is employed^ in tho form- 
ation of a single line of trench. Tho party ts provided with 
a mantelet (a (date of iron thick enough to be musket-proof, 
and capable of being moved forward by being mounted on 
small wheels) by which the men may bo covered in front; 
or, instead of this machine, there is provided for the- same 
purpose a great gabion called a sap-roller. This is a cylin- 
der of basket-work, 6 feet long, and about 4 feet diameter^ 
and having within it a gabion of equal lenglhi but about 


2 feet 6 inchoa diameter ; tho axes of the two gabions are 
eoinoident, end tho space between the exterior of one and 
tho interior of the oilier is atuifed with fascines, by which 
means it is rendered musket- proof. The sup-roller turning 
on its convex suri’acc is found to be mure manageable than 
tho mantelet ; and when it is intended to form a trench in 
any proposed direction, by breaking out from ono which 
has been aU-eady executed, it is rai.^cd over the paropet of 
the latter trench, and gradually lowered on the exterior 
side, being guided by means of a hook, so that it may have 
a position perpendicular to the line of tiie intended trench. 
The leading sapper of the demi-brigade then cuts througii 
the parapet, and pushing tho sap-roller forwaid about 2 feet, 
he hastily places an empty gabion in rear of that exticmiiy 
of the sap- roller which is nearest to the enemy’s work, in 
order that he may be covered on his Hank: then kneeling 
behind the gabion, he excavates a portion of a trench, 18 
inches wide, and as many in depth, leaving a berme about 
12 inches broad between the gabion and the noaicst eilgeof 
the excavation, and throwing the earth into the gabion. 
When this portion Is dug, the siip roller is advanced about 2 
feet farther, and anotliLM* gabion is set up in its rear, adja- 
cent to the former, and in ihe line of the intended trench; 
a short fascine, or Iwosand-bags (bags full of earth), aie 
placed one above another in the hollow between the two 
gabions, in oider that a musket-ball may not be able to pc- 
iielrato ihrough tho screen in that pait. The sapper then 
excavates as before, and having fillinl the second gabion, a 
third is handed to him, which he place.s and fills as he con- 
tinues to advance. Tlie second sapper of tho sijuad follows 
the first, keeping a litilc way in his rear, and inci eases the 
width only of the trench by 20 inches on the sale which is 
farthest from the line of gabions, and he also thiows the 
earth into and beyond the gabions. The third sapper follows, 
and increases the depth only by 18 inches on a breadth of 20 
inches measured from the rear side of the trench tuwaids 
Ihe gabions ; and the fourth sapper excavates a portion 3 feet 
deep, increasing the hrcadih of the trench towards the rear 
by 10 inches. By this arrangement the ta'^ks of the dilTer- 
ent men are rendered nearly eiiual, and complete cover is 
obtained when the work of the third man is executed. The 
four men tlius form a tiencli 4 feel w ide and 3 feet deep, 
and a step is left on the side nearest to the gabions for con- 
venience 111 standing to fire o\er the parapet. The woiking 
parlies from the infantiy of the line altersyards complete the 
trench by increasing the width to its usual extent, about 12 
feet. 

Since the head sapper has the most dangerous post, tho 
second, third, and fourth sappers relieve him by alternately 
taking Ins place ; and the work advances ubout 8 or 10 feet 
pey hour, according to the tenacity of the earth. 

If the fire of the place should be considerably subdued 
by the action of the besiegers* batteries, the full and tl.Mng 
sap may be combined in order to expedite the upproache.s. 
Thus a party of sappers advancing on their hands and knees, 
and rolling gabions before them, on arriving alconvement 
places set up the latter in lino; then two or tluee men, at 
certain intervals from each other, dig pits behind the gabions, 
in order to get cover, and afterwards work towards each 
other, making a small trench, and filling the gabions with 
earth. The trench may subsequently be mado of the re- 
quired width. 

When the distance to be passed over is short, tlie line of 
trench is carried on directly toward.4 the place, sometimes 
by a simple trench, with traverses at intervals, and some- 
times by what is called the double sap. This is performed 
by two squads or doini-brigades, who work parallel to each 
other, each being covered in front by its own sap-roller, and 
there is a Uiird roller in rear of the small interval between 
the others. A row of gabions is placed on the right of iho 
trench executed by one sqbad, and on the left of that which 
is executed by the other; tho distances between the rows of 
gabions is about twelve feet, and traverses are formed in the 
trench at mtervaU as the work advances. These project 
alternately from' opposite sides, so as to leave a serpentine 
^passage along the trench. , 

SAP-GREEN, a pigment, prepared by evaporating the 
juice of the berries of the Rhamnus caihariicus, or buck- 
thorn, to dryness, mixed with lime. It is soluble in water, 
less so in alcohol, and insoluble in eDther and oils. Acida 
reddcMi it, but iho alkalis and alkaline earths restore the 
green colour. 

SA'PAJOUS, the name generally given to a group of 
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South American monkeys, including in its larger sense the 
Ordinary ISapajouB [Atelks* Laoothrix], and the other 
^ajjajous iCebus^ Creolf.). lliese last, ^vlnch are teimed 
Sajous, have the liead round, the tbulhbs distinct, but 
scarcely opposable on the fore hands, and the tail entirely 
covered vrilb hair, altimugh still pi-ehonsile. 

The species are very numerous, .and Cuvier truly say*s, 
that they are nearly as difficult to characterise as tliosu of 
ilio Amcricah Howlers. [Mycetbs.] 

The whole of the Sajous arje very active, climb admi- 
rably, and are altugciher well formed fur an arboreal life. 
The fore-hands suffer by comparii^on with those of the Old 
World iponkeys, and exhibit a less perfect urganixation. 
The ihutnb is longer, but is more on a line vrith iho other 
fingers. The palms both of the fore and hinder extremities 
are endowed with great sensibility. Small in sixe and playful 
in disposition, the Sajuus lead a gregarious merry life, 
feeding chiefly on fruits and insects. The facial angle is 
about CO®. 

One of the most common species is the Wvuver {,Cp.bu^ 
Apella) ; but why it should have obtained this dolorous title is 
not very clear, for when confined it is good tempered, play- 
ful. and hardy. The fur is rather rich, inclining to olive. 
With a guidon tinge on the lighter parts: and the face is 
bordered with a paler citcle, varying coiibiderahly in hliail- 
iiig and breadth, being nearly wanting in some individuals. 
This species has been known to breed in confinement. 

Humboldt describes another speciiw, Cebus albifrons, the 
Ouavapavi des cat&rractes^ about the same size as the last, 
witli a greyish- blue face, excepting the pure white orbits and 
foreliead. The colour of the rest of the body is greyish- olive ; 
but the hue is lightest on the back and belly. 

Lncaltiy, Habits, ^e.'^The diRtinguished zoologist above 
Tiaiiied found this pi city species living in troops in the 
forr>,ts near the cataracts of the Orinoco. Mild and active, 
llu*y arc often kept by the Indians as playthings, and aie 
%ery cnlcrlaming. Thus Humboldt saw one domcsti- 
caU'd Worthy at Maypures that caught a pig every morning, 
and lode hitu about while ho was feeding in the savanna the 
wlu.le clay. Another in the house of a missionary bestrode 
a cal which had been brought up witli it and patiently sub- 
mitted to the rider. 

Wo proceed to illustrate this group by two sp^ics. 

1 . C(>bus jatufillus, 

Dm'rijitinn* — ItEthis, the Sajnu cornu of the French, 
Hoy/ted Sapajou of the English, Simia fatuitlius of Lin- 
nani'A, we hii\o a \avieiy of the form marked by the extra- 
ordinary direction of I no hair on ttio forehead. Colour, in 
some iU*<*p brownish or purplish black ; ia oihersi reddish 
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brown. The skin on the naked parts dark pui*plo. The 
hair of the forehead siunds up like a descent, or a water- 
man’s cap with the front elevated. "When viewed iu front 
it exhibits the appearance of two herns. The tips of these 
erect hairs and of those on the cheeks are paier. 

There is a variety with more while about the tufls and 
jaw. 

Locality . — French Guiana. 

2. Cebus monarhus* 

Desenptitm. — ^I'his, the S(ii d grosse tefe of the French, 
Lar^e headed Sapujou of the Engiisli, has no frontal tuft 
like iho hut. On the contrary the head is covered with 
short wlntt^h hairs of a .shorn appearance. The breast and 
belly, sides of llie cheeks, and all the fiont, yellowish white. 
Fore-arms, hinder exirtunities, and tad, black. Irregular 
patches of black and brown cover the rest of the body. 
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Fit'locii or sixteen species are recorded of this the most 
numerous group of the American monkeys. Tbov may be 
conhidorcd as representing in that continent the GuBNON-S 
of the Old World, which are also very numerous. 

SAPAN'WOOD, a dye-wood which is yielded by a spe- 
cies of Cajsalpinia, as Brazil-wood is by C. hraziliensis, 
found in the West Indies, and by C, echinata, a native of 
Brazil, and which is imported from various parts of the 
West Indies and South America. Sapan-wooii, which is 
similar in properties, is a produce of Asia, and yielded by 
C. Sapan, a thorny tree which has been fully dosenhed and 
figured both by ftheede and Rumpliins. It is a native of 
the southern parts of India, of Siam and Pegu, as well as of 
the various islands of the Indian Archipelago, Philippines, 
&c. The wood 1ms been useil as a dye-wood from very 
early times in India, and is described as a medicine in 
Poi-siun works, under the name bookum, derived from its 
common Indian name, while it is also kttowii by that of 
puituT7g, derived from the Sanscrit patanga* Sapaxi is its 
name among the Malays, according to RumpKius. 

According to Dr. Bancroft it found its way into Europe 
some time before the discovery of America, and il still 
continues to bo imported. Its colour ing-matlev differs 
little from that of Brazil-wood, but the host sapan-wood 
does not yield more than half the quantity that may be 
obtained from an equal weight of Brazil-wood, and iho 
colour is not so bright. (Bancroft.) Brazil-wood therefore 
brings more than double the price, the latter selling for 30/. 
and upwards a Ion, and the Sapan-wood from 12^ to 15/. 
Tjjio import of Sapan-wood into Calcutta amounted, in 
1837-38, to 16,172} bazar maunds from Pegu, Singapore, 
Bombay, and China. Of this 4*450^ maunds were re- 
exp^orlcd to Great Britain. 

SAPlNDA^CBiS, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the calycose group of polypetaloiis Exogens. It consists of trees 
or shrubs, rarely herbaceous plants, with erect or climbing 
stems, \Vith alternate often compound leaves, rarely simple, 
with or without stipules, and often marked with lines or 
pbilucid dots. Their intlorescehce is racemose or panicu- 
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late, with small white or rosti-colourcd rarely yellow (lowers, 
which ai'O seldom hanen or hermaphrodite. The calyx con- 
sists of 4-5 sepals, slightly cohering at the base. The petals 
are the same in number as the sepals, one being occasionally 
abortive. They uie in general furiiLshed with a peial-like 
scale, but are sometimes naked. They have a tleshy glan- 
dular di^k occasionally occupying the base of the calyx. The 
stamens are definite, about twice llie number of the sepals. 
The filaments .are free or slightly connate, the anthers 
2-celle(l. The ovary 3-celled. rarely 2-4 celled, the cells 
containing 1-2-3 ovules. Style undivided, or more or less 
deeply 2- or 3-cleft. Tlie sced.s have usually an aril, are 
without albumen, and liave a curved or spirally twisted em- 
bryo. They are inhabitants of most, parts of the tropics, 
more especially of South America and India. They are not 
found in Europe or the United Slates of America. One 
genus is found in New Holland, Dodonea. 

This order is closely allied to Aceraccoj, from which they 
only differ in their aliernalc leaves and petals. The number 
of their stamens eight, with fne unequal sepals, point out a 
relation with Polygalacem. Their climbing Ivabil and ten- 
dency to produce tendrils give them a remote relation 
to Vitacero. In this order, although the leaves, branches, 
andolhor organs act in a deleterious manner, yet iheir fruit 
and seeds arc eatable and wholesome. The Litclii and 
Longan, favourite fruits in China, are produced by the 
genus Euphoria. These fruits ate sweet, with a sub- 
acid llavour, and when dried arc sometimes brought to 
this country. They are considered a great luxuiy in Cliina, 
and are sent at a great expense from the provinces of Ko- 
kien and Quan-tong, where they grow, to Pekin, for the 
consumption of the emperor. Several other genera bear 
fruits winch arc very delicious, and arc eaten in .lapun and 
Brazil. The Sapindus is remarkable for bearing a pulpy 
fruit, the outer part of which has been used, on account of 
its detergent properties, as a soap. [SAPiPfurs] Some of 
the species of (his genus also produco catable fruits. Pau- 
Jinia is another genus winch has poisonous properties re- 
siding in the leaves and other parts of the plant, whilst the 
fruits are eatable. The whole of iho order partakes more 
or less of these properties. 
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^ <T, brjiiticli with rnoemoii.'* fir,., .m . huU .iInmimIp Jcavi*8 : 6, fliiw<*r shuW'icg lliif 
disk. HUtnuMiN, pcUl'i, &c ; c, u.tU'Ver'p >ectioii i.t' 0 Tr.kry ; rf loiti'it'iiuiiiil 
pcction ol' flowpr uiul irmi, divided pracl oMilm, dt.K, pptuls, 

anit c klyx. 

SAPINDUS, contracted from Sapo Indicus, or Indian 
soap, and applied to a genus of plants of the natiiiul uidor 
of Sapinduceeo, which has been ho called iii consequence of 
the berries of many of the species being employed for the 
same purposes as soap. The genus is tropical, containing 
between twenty and thirty species, which me found in the 
tropical parts both of iho Old and New Woild. It is cha- 
racterised by having the calyx 4- to 5 partite; petals as 
many ns the sepals, a li«ile lunger, naked or hairy, or with a 
scale above the claw. Torus or disk occupying the bottom 


of the calyx. Stamens 8 to 10, inserted between the mar- 
gin of the disk and ovary. Ovary 3- rarely 2'Cclled ; ovule 
1, erect at the base of each cell. Style wiili a 3- rarely 
2-lobed stigma. Ifruit fleshy, 1-2 rarely 3-lol>ed,' each lobe 
1- to 2- rarely S-seeded, with the seeds furnished with an 
aril. The species consist of trees having leaves without su- 
pulos, with the inflorescence in racemes or terminal pani- 
cles. Flowers small, while, or greenish white. Berries nil 
red and saponaceous, on which account they have bc>on em- 
ployed for washing woollens and clothes of various kinds in 
different countries. For instance, in the West Indies and ilie 
continent of « America, S. sapunnria yields the so-called 
soap-berries, and in Java, S. rarak; so in India Kevcial 
species, as S. acuminalus, launfolius, emarginatus, and 
detergons, yield berries which are called reeiha^ and in their 
dried state may he bought in every bazaar, as they arc 
everywhere employed as a substitute for soap. The fleshy 
part of these berries is viscid, and in drying assumes a 
shining semi-transparent appearance; when rubbed with 
water, they form a lather like soap. This is owing to the 
presence of a principle called by chemists Saponinct which 
is often united with an acrid principle, whence these beirics 
arc said to injure cloth which has been much washed wiili 
them. The bark and root have similar properties, and have 
been employed for the same purpose, as well as medicinally, 
in the countries whore they are indigenous. The beriies, 
which are about the sizo of cherries, enclose black shining 
nuts, which used formerly to be much irnporicd and em- 
ployed as buttons for waistcoats, after having been lipped 
with gold, silver, or other metal. The kernel of these nuts 
contains an edible oil, which is sometimes employed for 
burning. The fruits of S. senogalensis and of S. esculcntns 
arc oaten, and the wood of .«.ome species, as of S rubiginosus, 
is close-grained and hard, and forms valuable limber. 
SAPODILLA. [SAr6TACE^.‘J 

iSAPOTA'OE/E, or »S A PO^TE/K, a natural order of plants 
belonging to the polycarpoii.s group of monopetalous Kxo- 
gens. It consists of trees and shrubs, which abound with a 
milky juice; the branches aro round; the leaves alternate, 
simple. entire, coriaceous, destitute of stipules ; ihoir uiuhr 
sides being covered by a silky or downy pubescence. Tin? 
(lowers ore axillary, regular, and united ; the calyx is 1-S- 
cleft, imbricate in asstivation; the corolla is bypogynous, 
regular, and cleft; the lobes are' equal in number to the se- 
pals and alternate with them ; the stamens are dofirnte and 
distinct, some are barren and some fertile, the former being 
alternate with the sepals, the latter opposite ; the ovary is 
supeijor, with several cells, in each of which is one erect 
ovule; style single; stigma undivided; seeds nut-likc, 
sometimes cohering into a several ct-llod putarntm ; embryo 
large, erect, and cneloj^cd in fleshy albumen. This family 
of plants is most nearly allied to that of Ehenaceae, with 



Achras enpota. 
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whirh it ngrees in habit, its monopetulous regular hypogy- 
iioiis corollii, ihc absence of a lnpog>nous disk, its sevcral- 
ceHed ovary, and dcfiniie ovules and stamens. It differs 
however in the pusses^tion of milky juice, soft wood, herma- 
phrodite llowers, undivided stigma, and l>seeded ovary 
with erect ovules. The plants of this family are chietiy 
natives of India, Africa, and America. Some of the species' 
produce fruits which are much prized as articles of diet. 
Amongst these is the sapodilla plum, or naseberry, which is 
the produce of Achras sapofa. The star-apple, marma- 
lade, the medlar of Surinam, and other eatable fruits are 
derived from plants belonging to this order. Most of the 
species yield large quamilies of a milky juice, which, un- 
like the secretions of most lactescent families of plants, 
may be nsed for alimentary purposes. The fruit and seeds 
abound in oil, which is solp^, like butte;-, and has a mild 
pleasant Iluvour. [Bassia.] The hark of some species of 
Achras is a.stringcnt and tonic, and has been recommended 
as !i substitute for quinine. 

SAPOR. [PERSIA— //w/ory.] 

SAPPERS AND MINER'S, ROYAL, tho iion corn- 
missioned officers and privates of the corps of Royal Engi- 
neers. They are employed in building and repairing per- 
manent fortitlcations, in raising field- redoubts and batteries, 
in making gabions and fascines, in digging trenches [Sap], 
and executing galleries of mines during sieges, and also ;n 
forming bridges of rafts, boats, and poiilouiis. 

The troops belonging to the department of the engineers 
were drst embodied at the termination of llio war between 
Great Britain and lier American colonies, and they then re- 
ceived tluj de'.ignaiiun of Royal Military Artificers. The 
(InUeof Richmond, who was at that tunc ma.s(cr-gencral of | 
the ordnance, formed them into independent companies, and 
caused them to be stationed chiolly at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouih. Chaihsim, Dover, and Gibraltar. In the year 1807 
tlio Military Artificers consiituted a corps of 32 companies, 
each consisting of 126 men; and a sub-lieutenaut was at- 
tached to each company, wliich was placed under any senior 
captain of engineers who might happen to be wheie the 
company was israiioiied. But the want of a proper organi- 
zalion, and of otllcers permanently attached to the troops, j 
gradually brought on a jclaxalion of discipline and a nc- 
glcMJt of the particular duties for which the men were la- 
tondod ; it is even said (hat when detachments weie to be 
diawn Hoin the companies for any intended expedition, the 
engineer officers who selected the men sent only those who 
were the least efficient, and that coii.sequently, during (he 
lirst year.s of the war against the French in Spain, the ser- 
Mcc biill'crud much from iho ine.Xpcricnce of the troops of 
this 

After the failure of the attack on Badajo/. in 181 1> it was 
proposeil to select some companies fiom the coijis of Uo}al 
Military Artificeis, and to form them into a body expressly i 
for the purpose of executing field-woiks; and in the follow- 
ing )ear this proposal was earned into effect. Lieutenant- 
General Mann, who w'as made inspector-general of forti- 
ticalions. oblanied permission to have the name of the whole 
coips cliangcd into that of Royal Sappers and Miners; and 
Jjord Mulgi'dve then formed at Chatham the institution at | 
which the men have ever since been regularly instructed m 
all the duties connected with military engineering. The 
junior officers of engmeers were at the same time appointed ' 
to act as the regimental officers of the companies. This in- 
stitution has hueu from the first (April, 181-2) under the 
direction of Colonel Paslcy, a meritorious officer, who as an 
engineer had previously distinguished himself in the service 
of ins country. 

A detachment eonsistiiig of 300 men, was sent, in 1813, 
to perform the duty of sappers and miners at the siege of 
St. Sebastian, where Uiey rendered essential service. In 
1814 a brigade of engineers was attached to every division 
of the army ; each brigade consisted of a company of sappers 
and miners, with horses and carriages sufficient to convey 
the tools necessary for the work of 500 men ; and five com- 
panies of Slippers and miners served with the pontoon train, 
which consisted of 80 pontoons, with the forges, waggons, 
&c. The whole corps was under the orders of a brigade- 
major of engineers. 

From 1812 to the peace in 1814, tho corps of sappers and 
miners amounted to 2861 men; and during the hostilities 
in 1815. it consisted of 2421 men. At present it consists of 
13 companies, each of 68 men; and, besides the regular 
course of instruction in sapping, mining, making gabions. 


fascines, &c., the men are taught the most elementary 
principles of fortification, the manner of drawing plans and 
sections of buildings, and, to a certain extent, tho an of 
land-surveying. Several of the companies are employed in 
the Colonies in tho exercise of their professional duties; 
and of those which remain in this couniry, some arc en- 
gaged under the officers of engineers lu iho mechanical 
operations connected with tho survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland which is being carried on by the Board of Ord- 
nance; parlies of tho corns also regularly attend the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst and tho East India Com- 
panyN seminary at Addiscombe, where they execute, for 
the instruction of the gonllomen-cailets, tho several works 
connected with the practice of field fortification. It ought 
to bo mentioned that the troops of the corps have in- 
variably, in whatever part of the w-orld they have been 
employed, conducted themselves as intelligent men and 
steady soldier.s. 

SAPPHIRE. [CORUNDUM.] 

SAPPHO was a native of the island of Lesbos, though 
tho exact place is uncertain, for according to some she was 
born in Eresus, and according to others iiiMilylcue. Tho 
time of her birth is also unknown, and there aie tow events 
of her life which can be exactly ascertained. Her own 
fragments, as well as those of Alcmus, show that these two 
greatest poets of the AJolie school were contemporaries, 
though Sappho must have betm younger than Alcaeus, 
for she was still alive in 5GM n.c., as may be inferred 
from the ode that she addressed to her brother Charaxu.s, 
in which she reproached him for having purchased Rhodo- 
pis, the courtesan, from her master, and having been in- 
duced by his love for her lo cniancipalo her. (llerod., ii, 
1.36; Athcn., xiii., p. 51^6.) Charaxus bought Rhodopis at 
Naucratis in Egypt, and in all probability not before (he 
reign of Amasi.s, who ascended tho throne in 5G'J b.c. Be- 
fore this time, and when she was still in full pus.session of her 
beauty, she is said lo have left her country for Sicily, but 
the cause of this ffight is unknown. (Mann. Par., Ep. 36 ; 
Ovid, Hproid., xv. 51.) It was formerly a common belief that 
Sappho destroyed herself by leaping into the sea from the 
Leucatlian rock, in despair at her Io\e being unrequited by 
a >outh named Phaon. It is true that in her odes she fre- 
qucMitly mentioned a youth whom she loved, who did not 
return her love, but there is no trace of the name of Phaon 
in any of her poems ; and if the name did octiur, it was pro- 
bably the name of Adonis, the fiivountc of Venus, who was 
ill some legends culled Phaon or Phaeton. It is ihereforo 
not unlikely that the manner in which she dcsciibed 
Venus a(l(h-e*sing Phaon may have given rise to the story 
of her own passionate love for Phaon. The story of her 
Meap from the Leucadiaii rock* is likewise, as O. Muller 
and others have shown, a mere fiction which aioso from a 
figurative poetical expression, for tho phrase appears to have 
been used by some poets lo express a violent love from 
which relief is sought by a leap from the Leucadian rock 
iulo^thc tea. It i» not expicssly staled by any of the an- 
lients who tell the story, whether Sappho teriiiinated her 
life by the leap or whether she .‘^urvivod it. 

The genuiuo .sources of information as to Sappho are tho 
fragments of her ou n poems and some of Alctens, and in read- 
ing th^in it should not bo^orgoltcn that Sappho belonged to 
the /Eolian race, wbicli at the lime when tho stale of society 
in Attica had ahsiinied a lolally different aspect from that of 
iho Heroic age, still letained much of the simplicity of aii- 
lienl Greek manners. At Athens women lived in the 
btrictest seclusion, and the free intercourse of women of 
ability, su<*h as S&]-pho and her numerous friends, would 
lead lo tho opinn>n among Athenians that bho led an im- 
moral life. It now supertluous to vindicate the personal 
character of Sappho, for this has been 'satisfactorily per- 
formed by F. G. Welckcr, in a little work called * Sappho 
von einern herrschenden Vorurtheil befreit,* Gottingen, 
18)6. 

With tho exception of one complete ode and a considor- 
ablo number of short fragments, the poems of Sappho have 
perished; but what we possess is sufficient to justify the 
admiration of the anticnts. In warmth and purity of feet- 
ing, in grace and sweetness, and in delicacy and beauty .of 
diciiun, she has perhaps never been excelled by any lyrio 
poet either of antient or modern times. The loss of her 
works is perhaps as much to bo lamented as that of any other 
antient author whose writings have perished, for besides the 
pleasure that might have been derived from them a.s works 
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of art, they would undoubtedly have thrown much light on 
the condition and social relations of wotnen in some |)aits of 
Greece, a j*nhject now involved in great ohscuriiy. The 
antients divifled her poems into nine books, which consisted 
of erotic odes, epithaiamia, hymns to the gods, and other 
poems. The rythmical construction of her odes was essen- 
tially the same as that of Alcseus, though with many varia- 
tions, and in harmony with the softer character of her 
poetry. There is a verse called the Sapphic verse, which 
derives its name from the Greek poetess, and which she is 
said to have invented. The verse is as follows ; — 



The Sapphic strophe consists of three Sapphic ver9cs fol- 
lowed hy a versus Adonicus. It has been very frc(|ucntly 
imitated by poets of antient as well as modern time.s. 

The fragments of the poems of Sappho are generally 
printed together with the poems ascribed to Anacreon. 
The best separate editions arc: ‘Sappho J>esbia, Caimina I 
et Frogmenta. rec. comment, ill iislr. schemata mii&ica adj., 
&c., H. F. M. Volger,* Lipsiro, 1810, hvo. : Sappho, ‘ Fiagni. 
Specimen Operae in omnibus ariis Gniecoiuin Lyricro reli- 
quiis, &c., proposuit C. F. Neue,* llerlin, 1 827, 4to. The best 
German translation is by K. L. Kan neg lessor, Beilin, 1827. 
(Muller, Hisf, of Greek Lit., i., p. 17 2 - 180 ; Bode, (Jea- 
chichte der Helfenuchen Dichtkumt, vol. li., pt. 2, p. 411, 
&c.> 

SAPY'GlDiE, a family of ITyraenoptcroiis insects of the 
section FoHsorcSt tlie species of ‘which are chiefly distin- 
guished by the foot, in both sexes, being slender, and little 
or not at all spinose; the untenme are at least as long as 
the head and thorax together, and general ly increa-ie in 
thickness towards the oxticniiiy. In the genus 
the e>es are deeply cinarginalc: llie antetinso are subcia- 
vate, slightly curved outwards at the apex in the males, 
straight in the females, ami inserted in u ca>ity at the base 
of the clypeus, with an elevated ridge between them ; the 
superior wings have one marginal <‘ell, which passes beyond j 
the third subinarginal, and is aciiininate; and four sub- 
marginal ctdls, the second the smallest and receiving the 
first recurrent nervuic, the third receiving the second, and 
the fourth apical. 

The species of this genus are usually of moderate sue. 
The females are said to form holes in the mortar of walls, 
or in putrescent wood, in which they deposit their eggs with 
food to .supply the lar\ro. Lalreiilo supposes them to be 
parasitic upon some of the wild bees; and Mr. Shuckard 
observes that he has caught the Sapijga p/wetafa (a species 
found in this country^ entering (he cells of (hmia lucornis. 
The species just mentioned is from to lines in lengih, 
and of a black colour, excepting ihe abdomen, which is red, 
and has a transverse white spot on each sale of the fourth, 
filth, and sixth segments — such is the colouring of the 
female: the male has the body black, with a while spot oil 
each .Hide of the second. Ihiid. fourth, and fifth scgmenls. 

A second species of this genus, the clavienrnhH^ is also 
found in England. Both sexes are black, an<l have inter- 
rupted yellow bands on the abdomen. 

The genus Thynmis, according to Laircille, abo belongs 
to the present family, and the species are readily distin- 
guished by (he nntcnnpo being niiTbrrn, and tlie eyes entire, 
/>. not emarginnte, as in Sapyga. 

Ihlof'hrum . — This genus, like Thynr/ufi, has the antennm 
filiform, hut the eyes are emarginale, as in Sapyga ; (he 
mandibles are trident ate. 

SARACKNATUA. [Foraminifkr^, vol. x., p. 348.] 

SARACENS, a name improperly given by the Christian 
authors of the middle ages to the Mohammedans who in- 
vaded France and*settled in Sicily. Concerning the etymo- 
logy of this word there have been various opinions. Du 
Cange {Glossarium, v. * Saraceni ’) derives it from ‘ Sarah ’ 
the wife of Abraham ; Hottiuger Or.) from the Arabic 
word saraca, which means ' to steal, to plunder.’ Forster, 
in his ' Journey from Bengal to England,’ derives it from 
sahra, * a desert.’ But the true derivation of that word is 
which means in Arabic ' ibe eastern people’— first 
CAuriipled into Saraceni (SapaKtjvoi) by (he Greek, and 
thence into Saraceni hy the Latin writers. Stephaniis By- 
zantinus says that * Saraka is a region of Arabia, adjoining 
the Nabathmi, and the inhabitants are called * Saraceni.’ 
Ptolemy (vL 7) makes Saraka a city of Arabia Felix. The 
name Saraceni occurs in Pliny (vi. 28), and it seemft that it 


began to be used about the first century of nur sere, and was 
applied to ihe Bedouin Arabs who inhabited the countries 
between the Euphrates and iheTigiis, and separated the 
Rotnan possessions in A^ia from the dominions of the Par- 
thian kings. Ihe description of the Saraceni by Amroinnas 
Marcellinus txiv., c. lU) exactly corresponds with the habits 
of the Bedouins. In course of time it becapi^ the generic 
name of all the Arabian tiihes w'ho embraced the religion of 
Mohammed, and spread their conquests ovqr the gi eater 
portion of Asia and Africa. For the history of these peo- 
ple see the articles Arau.s» Moors, 

SARAGOSSA, hy the Spaniards wriUen ‘Zaragoza/ a 
large and wealthy city of Spain, the capital of the antient 
kingdom of Aragon, is situated in a fertile plain on the left 
bank of the Ebro, and at the conllux of the Gallego and the 
Huerva. The Ebro, which is navigable the greater part of 
the year, separates the city from its suburbs. A fine stone 
bridge six hundred feet in length, and resting on seven 
arches, is the only means of communication between the 
two. There was tormcrly another bridge built entirely of 
wood, but it was dcMtroycd in a sudden oveiilowing of the 
river. The Gallego, a considerable stream, which rises in 
a branch of ihe Pyrenees, traverses the plain in which Sura- 
go.Hsa stands, and falls into the Ebro at a short distance 
below the city. Nearly oppasile, Iho Huerva, after running 
through a deep cleft, c.uts the plain on the richt bank, and 
passing clo^e to the walls, like.wise joins the Ebro. There 
is also in the noighboui hood a canal called ‘LaAzequia 
Imperial dc Aragon,* which is intended for purposes of irri- 
gation, as well ns to form a communication by the Ebro from 
sea to sea between Santander in the Bay of Biscay and Tor- 
tosa on the shores of the Mcditorraneaii, a distance of more 
than one hundied Spanish leagues. It was begun in 1529, 
under Charles V. ; but the work, which has been abandoned 
and resumed scvmal times, is far from being coinplete. 
What little is done however spreads wealth aiul ahuiulaiice 
over the ncighhouiing districts; the plain of Sdn)go.s>a, 
which is in a high stale of ciiliivation, being much benefited 
by it. Most of the streets of Saragossa are narrow and 
crooked; the houses are old, hut regnlaily hmll, The 
city however bus many lornarkable buildings. The Lovja^ 
or the Exchange, is a fine .stone edifice, round Nvdiich 
marble binsts of most of the kings of A i agon a*'e plae<‘d in 
niches; the large hall is the place wheio tInM*orpoialiori 
assembles. Nearly opposite to the Lonja is /m Cam de fa 
Diputanon, a noble building erected by Alfonso V., in tlio 
principal ball of which are portraits of the kings of Aragon. 
It ^er^es for the sittings of the Audiencia, or couil of ma- 
gistrates. The palace of La AljaJeJ'Ui, fnrmeily the resi- 
dence of the kings of Aragon, is a fine .st|uare building wilh 
towers at the angles ; it w'a*» built hy Ahii Jafar Al-musiain- 
billah, wlience its present name, which is a ci rrupuon of 
A1 jaferiy yah, ‘ La Cnsa de la M iserieoi dia,' or Oi phan Asy- 
lum, huiU by Fevdinand V., the last king of Aiagon.is also 
much admired for its holidity and beautiful pioportions. 
The metropolitan church, called ‘LaSeu,* is distinguished 
by its elaborate front and high lower. ‘Nueslra Seiloia del 
Pilar’ is hkowise a superb building. Tlio principal altar, 
built entirely of alabaster, in the Gothic sule, is greatly ad- 
mired ns a piece of antient sculpture. In the middle of the 
clmrch, under a high dome, stands the figure of the Virgin 
on a marble pillar, which the i^eople of the place believe to 
be the same on which she is supposed to have made her a]>- 
pearance to Santiago. Many other monastic buddings arc 
deserving of attention: San Cayetano, Santa Lucia, the 
palace of the Inquisition, and Santa Engracia. Most of these 
however wore cither entirely destroyed or riddled through 
with shot during the two sieges of the city by the French. 
Another singular edifice in Saragossa is the leaning tower 
(Toito Nueva), which in point of inclination rivals if it 
does not exceed that of Pisa'. It has remained in its present 
inclined position since 1594. the year in which it was built. 
Saragossa has eight gatca> besides the four old ones in the 
wall of Auguslufly part of which may still bo traced. There 
is a university, founded in the year 1474, and attended by 
about 1 5Q0 students, obiefiv natives of the province. A so- 
ciety of Friends of the Country (‘ Amigos del Pais'), insti- 
tuted about the end of the lant century; supports professorships 
of political economy, botany, agriculture, chemistry, drawing, 
and mathematics. There is also an academy called 
‘4<}ademiado Nobles A rtes,* which in former times pro* 
diioea some eminent painters and sculptors ; and a public 
library. 
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Saragossa was formerly called Saldubs or Saldrva, (PJin., | 
lib. iii.) It was in a flourishing state under the Romans, 
and the emperor Augustus having colonised it with the 
veterans of the fburih, sixth, and tenth legions, it was 
called Cmsaraugusta, which word was by the Arabs cor^ 
rupied into Saratcosia^ whence Us present name • Zaragoza,* 
or, as written by ahtient authors, Caragopa. In the timu of* 
the Homans, the place gave name to one of the seven 
' Convcntus* of llispania Citerior (Cmsaraugustanus.) The 
Goths under their king Euric took it about 470. On 
the invasion of the Peninsula by the Arabs, it shared the 
fate of other large cities, and was taken and plundered by 
Mdsa Ibn Nos‘«eyr in the yeav 7J2. [MiJS\.] When the 
dynasty of the Beni Umeyyah of Cordova was overthrown 
by Ali llm Harudd, of the posterity of Idris, the governor of 
Saragossa, like those of Toledo, Seville, Granada, and other 
wealthy cities of Mohammedan Spain* reiufied to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the usurper, and declared himself 
independent. Saragossa and the whole of Aragon, with a 
portion of old Castile and Catalonia, were then erected into a 
kingdom by Al-^mundhir Ibn Yaliya Al-tojibl, who not 
only maintained himself in it, but transmitted it to his pos- 
terity. At his death, in 1030, he was succeeded by his son 
Yahya, who was shortly jfter dethroned by Suleynikn Ibn 
Hiid Abjodhkml, surnamed Abd Ayub, who held the em- 
pire until ho died in the year pf the Hijra 438 (ad. 1046-7). 
lie was succeeded hy his son Abu Jafar Almicd, surnamed 
Al-mukladir-biUah, who died in 474 (a.d. 1081-2). The 
other Mohammedan kings of Aragon were: Abu Amir 
Jusuf, Al-muiainen-billah, who died" in 478 (a d, 10H6-6); 
Abd Jafar Ahmed, surnamed Al-mustain-billab, who was 
killed near Tudela, in battle with the king of Aragon, in 
003 (A.D. tlOO-10); Abdu-l-malik Abd Merwan, surnamed 
Ouiadu-d-diiulah (the column of the stale), under whose 
roign (A D. 1018) Alfonso 1. of Aragon made himself master | 
ol Saragua,sa, after a siege of eight months; and lastly, | 
Ahmed Al-mustanser, surnamed Seyfu-d-daulAh (the sword ' 
of the state), who, after the loss of the capital, maintained ' 
himself ill a part of his family dominions until he was killed > 
ill batilo with the Christiuns near the town of Albecete, in 
1I4J. Under the Christians Aragon remained a separate 
kingilom. until, by the accession of (Jharlea V. to the throne 
of Spam as the reprose illative of the nglits of Ferdinand 
and IsaladUi, it became a proviiico of ilic Spanish monarchy. 
[All AGON.] It prt’seived nevertheless its own laws and 

most of ju anlient privileges and exemptions, as well as a 
part of Its liberal institutions, until Philip II., having 
taken oITonco at the intcrfereneo of the Aiagono.se m the 
l ase of his secretary Antonio Perez, niarcdied his army into 
Nuagossa, put to death the Justizia and seveinl of tho 
priiieip.al inhabitants, and suppressed the hberlies of 
Aragon. [Pkrez.] 

Saragossa has gained celebrity by the two sieges which it 
su-*taiiied during the Peninsular war, AVhcri Spam was 
overrun by French troops, Saragossa was one of the cities 
whose inhabitants I'esolved to pensh rather than submit. 
A French arihy having invested it in May, 1808, the people 
of Saragossa appointed Palafox their commander, and pie- 
)):ii'cd ior the defence. SaragONsa being an open city, the 
French had no difficulty to encounter in the approach. 
They earned the post of Torrero, and some other exterior 
woiks, though not without great loss, pushed forward their 
attacks against the gates of £1 Portillo and El Carmen, 
bombarded the city, and -> ■ ,;ing ilieir way into it by 
the gate of Santa Engraeia, at length made themselves 
masters of nearly half of Saragossa, The French general 
summoned Paiafo.x to surrender in the following laco- 
nic sentence : * Head-cpiarters, Santa Engraeia ; Capitu- 
lation.* Palafox’s answer was equally laconic : ‘ Head- 
(|Uarters, Saragossa : War to the kmfe.^ A council of war 
was now summoned by the Spanii^h commander, in which 
it was resolved to defend the remaining quarters of the 
city inch by inclot, and to retire, in is^se of defeat, across the 
Ebro into the suburbs, after destroying the bridge. The 
resolution being unanimously adopted by the inhabitants, 
tho French were that very night attacked with irresistible 
fury. The struggle continued for, eleven days, almost with- 
out intermission, until the French general, convinced that 
.he could no longer hold his position within the city, raised 
the siege, with the loss of several thousand men. To obtain 
possession of Saragossa was, on many accounts, an object 
of great importance to the French. . Accordingly, in No- 
vember, 1808, a large army under Marshals Moncay and 


Mortier marched to re commence the siege. Palafox, havinir 
imprudently sallied out. was defeated at Tudela. and again 
under the walls of Saragossa, and the place was invested, 
Iho French having speedily carried all I he outworks, a 
furious bornbai-dment began, and almost hoPrly combats 
took place, in which the besieged fought with desperate 
valour. At lenglh, on llie 27ih January, 1809, a general 
assault was made, and the French esiablUhed themselves 
on the breaches, and thence penetrated into the city, where 
they met with the most obstinate re.si5tance—old men, 
women, and childivii all took part in endeavouring to stop 
the progress of the enemy. Not only street by htreot. but 
hou!^e by hou«c and room by room were contended for hko 
the outworks of a fortress, and often taken and retaken. 
At last an epidemic fever broke out among the besieged, 
who, after losing nearly a fifth of their numbers, sunrn- 
dered upon honourable terms. During the second siege of 
Saragossa, a young woman of the lower classes di.stinguished 
Iieiself by her btiivery ; and her name will descend to pos- 
terity as tho ‘ALiid of Saragossa.’ Another remarkable 
‘ instance of tho obstinate valour of the people of Saragossa 
I occurred some time ago : — On the 2nd March, \ 838, Cahiifiero. 

I one of Don C.iilos s generals, succeeded in penetrating at 
j night into the city, and taking pos.session of the principal 
I posts. The pciiple however were not disheartened. With- 
out chiefs, and badly armed, they fell upon the a$sailanls, 
made 2000 prisontMs, and expelled the remainder from 
their Willis. A detailed history of the two sieges of Sara- 
gossa by the French was published hy Ibieoa,. under the 
I title ‘ Historia de los dos Sitiosde Zaragoza,’ Burgos, 1830-1, 
j 3 vols. 8vo. 

! Saragossa is now the capital of the province of that name. 
It is also the see of an archbishop. The population is es- 
timated at 50, 00(1. It IS 1 75 miles east- north-east of Madrid, 
in 38“ 14' N. lal. and I* 42' VV. long. 

SARAISK. [liiAS^N] 

SARA'rO'OA SPRIN(i?>, an incorporated village in the 
slate of New York and county of Saratoga, North America. 
IS situated on the west bank of the Hudson, in 43“ 4' N, lat. 
and 73“ 40' W. long., 163 miles north from New York, 30 
• miles north from Albany, and 16 miles south from Glens 
! Falls, all direct distances. This village derives its oelehrily 
I from its mineral springs; it is indeed the great watenng- 
I place of the United States, as many as 1500 persons having 
been known to arrive in a week. It consists of one hand- 
some bioad slreel boidered with trees, in which there are 
I many hotels, four or five of them, especially the Congress 
I Hall hotel, being of the laigest and most splendid descrip- 
tion, and occupied in the summer and autumn hy some of 
the richest and most distinguished persons in America. 
The settled population in 18.30 was 2461. Saratoga Springs 
is connected wiih Albany by two railroads, the Midiawk 
and l[ud^oIl railroad, which extends from Albany to Sche- 
nectady, 16 miles, and the Saratoga and Schenectady rail- 
road, which extends from Schenectady to Saratoga Springs, 
2 I 7 J miles. Ballslon Spa, sc\en miles south-west from Sara- 
toga Sjirings, IS another village freiiuenlet] for its minenil 
waters. The environs ol both (daces coiiMist of nothing but 
plains and hills of sand, producing a scanty crop between 
dark pine-trees. 'J'hore are finirteen springs at tSaratoga 
Siirings, and four at Ballsloti S(ia. The temperature is 
ncaily uniform, vary inp* from 48“ to 52“ Fahrenheit, and 
(he quantity of water la not perceptibly altered by the dif- 
ference of seasons. The waters arc purgative and stimulant, 
and arc chielly useful in dyspepsia, chronic rheumatism, and 
disease^ of the skin. The Congress Spring is the one most 
resorted to, a gallon of the water of which contams, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Dr. Sled, the following ingre- 
dients : — 

(Jiaicf. 

Muriate of soda* , . 471*.) 

Carbonate of soda . , 16/5 

Carbonate of lime . • 17H'476 

Carbonate of magnesia . .3*356 

Carbonate of iron . . 6* 108 

70 grains 

and 343 cubic inchez of carbonic acid gas. an exceedingly 
largo quantity, perhaps greater than is conlamed in any 
other spring yet discovered. 

{Enf^ydopcpdm Americana; Stuart’s Three Years in 

* This is common saU. which was furmcrly snppo^ied tu be a compound of 
muriatic acid and Hilda, Aud theritfon* culled muriate of soda i but lias ninco 
been round to bn a conifmund of chlorine and the metat sodium i kv proper 
chemidhl name it therefore eklvnde of iodium> ^ 
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North America; Arfwodson’s United Statnx and Canada 
in 1832':j-4; and as to tiio convention uf Saratoga, Bun- 
GOYNK.] 

SARATOW, a sjovernment of Asiatic Russia, lies be- 
tween and 53® N. lat., and 42® 2o' and jo® 20' K. Ion*;. 
It is bounded on the north by Pensa, Simbirsk, and Oren- 
burg, on the east and aouih by Astrakhan, and on the west 
by Tarnbow, Voronesh, and ihecuuniry of the Don Cossacks. 
The northern frontier is 375 miles in extent, but the southern 
only 75 miles. The area, according to Schubert, is 90,000 
square miles; but Kopperr, who is probably correct, makes 
it 73,000, and the p>>pulation 1,564,000. The soil of this 
govenunent is very unequal : to the oust of the Volga, which 
traverses il fiom north to south, and divides it into two nearly 
equal portions,, it forms an immense steppe, destitute of 
wood and fresh water, and everywhere exposed to lhe 
winds; on the west of the Volga- the surface is undulating 
and varied with hills, very fruitful in the northern part, but 
poor and stony towards the south. Tlie steppe is Hat, ex- 
cept towards the north, where the last branches of the 
Obchtchci Syrt, a range of sand-hills, extend to the Volga. 
In the western portion theic aic hills of slate and 
limeslono, winch arc pretty elevated in the south, and ac- 
company the right bank of the Volga as far as Zariizyn. 
These hills separate the Volga from the Don. which ap- 
proaches it near Zuritzyn, and seem to form an invincible 
obstacle to the iunclion of those two rivers, which was con- 
tcmpluled by teler the Great. The Volga Iraveises ilie 
government in its whole length from noith to souih, as far 
as Sareptii below Zaritzyn, where it forms an elbow, and, 
running to the east, divides this government from that of 
Astrakhan. Il receives some small sticams, both on the 
east apd west. To the west of the Volga there are some 
iributurios of the Don, which run from south to north. In 
the eastern part there are many lakes, the most uMiiark- 
ahle of which is the saltdake of Ellon, on the south-east, 
towards the frontier of Astrakhan. ‘The appearance of 
lilts lake,’ says Erdmann, ‘is very singular: in the hottest 
season you fancy that you base before you a sea covered 
with ice and snow; so great is the illusion produceil by the 
crystallized salt along the hanks and over the whole surface.’ 
On the north side the banks rise rapidly; on the south 
access to it is easy. The lake is uf an oval form, the longest 
duuneter being about 11 miles and the shortest nearly 9 
miles. The superficial extent is 45,500 English acre.s. It } ields 
annually iO million poods (300 million pounds), producing, 
when refined, at least 100,000 Ions of puio salt, in wllect- 
ing which 10,000 workmen are employed. There aie some 
other less considerable salt hikes. The climate is temperate, 
the air dry and healthy. The mean summer heal is 64®, 
and the mean winter cold 23®; the greatest cold is 
— 17® and the greatest heat-fi^y® of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer. Violent whirlwinds are frequent. The steppe 
beyond the Volga serves only for pasturage, and it is only 
along the banks that we meet with a little cultivation. To 
the west of the Volga, on the contrary, agticiilthre is the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants; and in the north-west 
part the soil is so rich a.s to need no rnanuic. A harvest 
which does not yield five- fold is considered to be a bad one. 
The kind of grain most cultivated is rye; then wheat and 
oats, as well as millet and peas, flax and hemp. The foreign 
colonists have introduced the culli^aiion of tobacco, hops, 
and madder. The inhabitants cultivate melons (especially 
water-melons), fruit-liees, and even Mnes about Sarepta, 
and mulberry- trees at Sarauiw'. The forests, which are 
chiefly to the noitli-west, consist of oaks, pines, maples, and 
poplars, but tliuugh pretty cxlciiHivc, they do not sutlice for 
the general consumption. The hi ceding of cuttle is, next to 
agriculture, the chief occupation of the inhabitants; the 
breed of sheep, which }ield coarse wool, has bten improved 
by the importation of merinos. The Tartars keep a great 
quantity of bees. Game is still abundant in the north-west 
parts. The fisheries on the Volga not only supply the home 
consumption, but furnish u large surplus for exportation. 
The minerals are salt, millstones, and a little iron. 

The population of this government is composed of Rus- 
sians, Tartars, Cossacks, and other tribes, besides a great 
iiviiiiber uf foreign colontsts. At tho accession of Catherine 
11.. the population was extremely scanty, and that sovereign, 
wishing to introduce agriculture and civilization, turned her 
thoughu to the means of accomplishing this object. As no 
Russian province was sufficiently pcoplod to spare any part 
its inhabitants^ the empress invited foreign colonists to 


settle in lands on the hanks of the Volga, which were allotted 
to ihein with very groat privileges. Many Swiss and Ger- 
mans came to Saiaiow, where they weie joined by, some 
French andSwedi^^h families; the whole number was nearly 
10,000. They were retvived at first in 16 large barracks 
near the town, and afterwards houses were built for them 
on the land assigned to them ; the empress presented them 
with the utensils, flocks, draught-cattle, and' seed- corn, 
and provisions fin* their subsistence for a considerable time ; 
.she also exempted them for ton years Aom all taxes. Thus 
they soon prospered, and gradually founded 104 villages, 
.some of which are on the left bank of the Volga, near the 
river, or at the mouth of its tributaiies. Must of them how- 
ever arc on the right bank between Volg^k and Kaniy 
schinht, and on the banks of the Medwediiza and of the 
Ilawliu, which fall into the Don. The names of Soleuie, 
Schatthausen, ^Zurich, Glaris, Lucerne, Untcrwalden^ &c, 
which are given to these villages, indicate the original coun- 
try of the founders. Seventy-three of thehc colonies have 
Protestant churches; in most of tho others, the people pro- 
fe.<s tho Roman Catholic religion. Tho little town of 
Sarepta was founded by the Moravian brethren, who arc 
still Its only inhabitants. 

In the year 1836 the population pf these colonies amounted 
to 109,795, and it appears to be rapidly increasing, fur in 
that same year there were 63.30 births, and oqly 2108 deaths. 
Yet still the goveinmenl is very thinly peopled, there being 
only 214 inhabitants to a square mile. The emperor has 
therefore resolved, by a decree issued in March this year 
(184t). to remove from the crown lands in the better peopled 
governments many ihoiisund peasants to those of Saialow, 
Oienburg, ana Kkatarinoslaf, many of whom will doubllcs.s 
regret leaving tlioir homes, but wall be indemnified by the 
superior advantages ihey will find in thenr new country. 

Saratow, the camial, is situated on the right bank of 
the Volga, in 51® 31' N. lat and 46° E. long., in an arid and 
barren valley, between the liver and a range of pretty high 
calcareous mountains. The town, which is neither hand- 
some nor regular, is divided into the upper and lower towns; 
it was huill on its present .site in 16(>5, and has been fic- 
quciitly ravaged by lire. In tho year 1811, 1 700 hoii.so.s 
were reduced to ashes. The greater part of the city is hull I 
of wood, there hedng at present only 360 houses of stone or 
brick, and 2874 of w'ood. Some uf the fonncT are very 
handsome, and there are 7 stone and several wooden 
churches, 2 convents, and a vtuy large market place or 
bazaar. There is likewise a gymnasium and a botanic 
garden. Saratow is the scat of a consistory for the Pro- 
testant communities (except the Moravians atSaiepln) in 
'the govornmenis of Saratow, Astrakhan, Voronesh, Taui- 
bow, Riiisnn, Pensa, Simbirsk, Kasan, Orenburg, and Perm, 
amounting to above 600,000 souls, most of wliom are foreign 
colonists. The inhahiiants were officially stated to be 21^574 
malc.s and 20,794 females. The increasing population of the 
colonics has had an inlluoncoon that of the chief toWn, which 
is the centre of a veiy extensive and advantageous trade. 
Volg.‘»k, with 8500 inhabitants, is a very pretty town, built 
at the foot of a high mountain on the right hank uf the Volga, 
about 90 miles above Sanilow: it is inhabited by wealthy 
tiierchunt.s, who carry on a considerable tiade. The neat 
town of Sarepta was founded in 1765. All the streets, 
which are planted with poplars, terminate in a very large 
market place, with a fountain in the centre, which supplies 
every house with water. The Moravians intended at first 
to follow agriculture, but in the midst of an and steppe they 
could not execute this project; they now have manuluctuies 
of linen, cloth, tobaci'o, liqueurs, &c., with which they carry 
on considerable trade with the Calmuks. Among (ho 
public buildings there are three deserving of notice; I, 
the Asylum uf tho Sisters, iu which all the unmanied 
women reside; 2, the Asylum of the Brethren, for all the 
unmarried young men; and 3» that for widows: in the 
first two there are schools. The ganlens round the town 
are cultivated with extreme care. 

(Stein; Cannabich; Hbrrchelmann ; Schnitzler.) 

SARCOCELE (froine4p$. flesh, and ic^Xiy. a tumor) is 
the name of a disease by which the testicle becomes altered 
from its natural structure and converted into a hard llcsh- 
like substance. The term however is of such general im- 
port, that there are few diseases of the testicle which may 
not be included under it; accordingly the older writers 
called all indurations knd enlargements of this organ sarco- 
celes, whether they were of a benign or of a malignafit 
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nature. In modern phraseology the term is restricted to 
certain chronic enlargements and indurations of the bodt 
of llie testis, of a perfectly benignant character, but incon- 
venient oh account of their size and weight. These swell- 
ings may continue for years without undergoing any visible 
change, or a sudden increase in their bulk may arise, and 
the testicle be converted into a painful, ulccraied« and in- 
curable 'mass of disease. Sarc/)celo may be distinguished 
from hydrocele, the disease which most nearly resembles it, 
by Its hardness, weight, and want' of transparency but oc- 
casionally the two diseases are met with together, and this 
compound affection is called hydrosarcoccle. With respect 
to t ho treatment of sarcocelc, ' various and raihcr opposite 
remedies have at limes proved successful. When the en- 
largement is accompanied by pain or any degree of inllam- 
niaiion, leeches, hot fomentutions, and poultices applied 
externally, with the administration of an emetic, and the 
adopuon of a general antiphlogistic regimen, would seem to 
1)0 indicated. W^ben the disease is altogether chronic, sti- 
mulating lotions. linimenU, or oinlmenis may be applied to 
the swellirig. In cither case, the use. of a suspensory 
bandage or bag trdsa for the bupporlof the part should not 
he neglected. If these means fail in arresting the piogress 
of the disease, extirpation of the gland must bo had re- 
course to. 

SARCOlDEA. a group of P()l 3 piaria, of which the type 
is the old Lmnaean genus Alcyonium. 

On a general view of the btruclurcs of invcricbral ani- 
mals, we perceive in regard to thtur dermal system vaniiiions 
of much importance, coincident with the habits of life to 
which the iudividuah are destined. Atnong the acephalous 
mollusca, for example, it is a beautiful subjectof investigation 
to examine into the use of the shelly valves which open and 
shut for rcs[\iration and motion in the Curdiacete, which open 
for respiration only in the oyster, und which are not required 
to open at all in the same seiibe in tl\e Phvdadarix*. Com- 
paring with ihche last the Tunicata, we pass gruduully down 
to tlie Abcidio'.d Polypiana, and thus become familiarised 
w'itli the ciliary movements and aquiferous tubes of the 
diiri-rent groups of poly])i. 

The relation of the hard parts associated with the retractile 
substance of polypi to the way of life of these animals, is 
probably in reality quite as close and important as among the 
moiliihca.bulit is not so obvious. In the stony radiated plate 
of Fungia, the stony internal ramose axis of Corallium, the 
Iiall stony and half horny axis of Isis, the wholly homy 
axis of Anlijialhcs and the fibrous skolelons of Alcyonium 
and Spongia, wc see in general terms the use of these parts 
as s?fipo?'ls t* fulcra*) to the more active and animated 
pari.s. aflbrdiug the requisite attachments, and permitting 
the assumption of suitable general shapes. Though insu- 
lated in some degree from the soft animal parts, they arc 
perhaps not to ho \iewod as merely inorganic or even exliw- 
vas<!iilar parts, any more than the wood of a dicotyledonous 
tree, which no longer Serves to convey in a healthy condi- 
tion the Iluids which are circulated through it. 

These considerations give more importnneu to the classi- 
fications of Polypiaria from the stony, horny, lleshy, or 
gcliiii nous character of their mass, than might at tirst ^iglit 
appear. In the Sarcoid (or sarcinoid, or carnose) Potypi- 
aria we may imagine the dhtinct collected axis of Corallium 
or Pennatula to be ramifled and reticulated, und so invohed 
(eniptiic) in the more active gelatinous mass, as to lose its 
distinctive character; wo have then the alcyonium. One 
step further, let this expanded reticulation of iibies acquire 
somewhat more of liuidity, and the gelatinous mass, still 
united with it, become apolypiforous (as a plant may be 
supposed to become Hiiwerleas), and we have the sponge, 
perhaps the last, and Vet not really doubtful term in the 
descending !»eries of radiated in vertebral life. 

]..aiiK)uroux employs the title Polypiana Sarcoidea for 
one of his three great divisions of Polypiana (1821). The 
ariangemcnt sttttKls thus : — 

Div. 1. Supports Ilextble or not entirely stony. 

2. „ entirely stoey, and not llexible. « 

3. M HesUy, more or less irritable, and without 

cimirat axis. 

This division includes three orders, viz.:— 

Alr.yonia, in which are eight genera, viz. Alcyonium, 
LobttiaufllliAmmoLhea, Xenia, Anthelia, Alcyonidia, Alcy- 
onella, Hafliirhoc. 

Polyclinxm ( belonging to J unicat a). 

Aciirmiwy in which are seven genera, vis. Chenondo* 


pora, Hypaltmus, Lymnovia, Pelagia, Montlivaltia, Isaura. 
lei'ca. (These are fosbd groups.) 

This system is mainly based on tlio previous labours of 
Lamarck (181G), who placed Alcvonium in his group of 
Polypiers empales, hut gave, after Suvigny (to whom we 
ow-e most of our knowledge of ihcbo ammaU\ in his group 
of Polypiers tubifdres, the genera Anihclui. Xenia, Ammo- 
then, ijobularia. 

Blainvillo (183J) includes in his ^arcim'tdea, the fourth 
family of Zoopliytaria, the Alcyonoid lypos oforgauizution, 
and notices eleven genera, viz. Briareum, LobuUria. Am- 
molhea, Xenia, Nopthyii, Anthelia, Alcyonium, Cydonium, 
Puliuonelluin, Mas^ariunnCliona; but remarks that several 
of them arc of small iinpovtancc. 

j In Dr. Johnstoirs very commciidnhio arrangement {Bn~ 
it sh Zoophytes, p. 75, .-G. 18;.tS) the Alc)onidu.* form a fa- 
mily of Asleioid Pol\piaria. 

From Blainvillo wo take the following characters of tho 
family and the genera : — 

Family, Sarcoidca or Sarcinoidca. 

Animals polxpiform, with (mostly) eight pinnated tonla- 
cula, more or less immersed, atid scattered on the surface of 
a common polymorphous, irregular, lleshy, adherent mass; 
the waw IS composed of one (suheriforni) suhstanoc, and 
supported by (calcareous) aciciila;. (The animals much re- 
semble those of Pennatula.) 

N .B. All the genera have eight pinnated tentacula, except 
when tho contrary is mentioned. 

j Genus Briareum, Blainville, 

Animals thick, issuing from prominences irregularly 
! scattered on the pnlyjHiritm, which is widely attached, 
subrainosc, externally compo-.(Ml of a fleshy thick distinct 
envelope, internally composed of an assemblago of clostdy 
fiiviculatcd aciculm. 

Kxainple.— Briareum gorgonoideum. (Oorgonia Bria- 
rcus, Lmn., Gmcl.) Sol. and Klhs, tab. 14, figs. 1 and 2. 

Genus Lobiilana. 

Animals entirely retraetde into suboctangular cells, 
which are scattered on the mass, hut me especially more 
numerous on the digitated extremities thereof; mass more 
or less podicellated and widely attache. 

Example — Lobuhiria digilala. (Alc}oninm manus dia- 
boli.) C'ommon on the English coasts. Dr. Johnston re- 
tains for this group the name Alcyonium. 

Genus Arauiothea, Savigny, 

Animals rather short, not retractile, scattered, and nu- 
merous on the whole surfiico of the shoil crowded divisions 
of a common plant-hke attached w/ua v. (The nonrclraciility 
of the Polypi is the mam character.) 

Example.— Ammoihoa virescciis. Red Sea. 

Genus Xenia, Stwigny. 

Pinnules of the tentacula in several rnivs ; lenlacula 
not reliaciile al the base : animals collected at the exireim- 
ties of short-lubcd ramifications from a membranaceous 
base. 

Example. — Xenia umbel lata, Savigny.^ Red Sen. 

Genus Nepihyu, Savigny. 

Aiwnals not retractile, prominent on iho surface of many 
hook-formed spicuhferous lobes, .sut)portod on pedicles 
from a common enlarged ba^e of attachment. 

Example.— NepihyaSavignii. (Blainvdlu's ‘ Actinologic,’ 
pi. 88, fig. G.) Egypt. 

Genus Anthelia. 

Animals half-re trart tie an<l prominent on (herissant) llie 
RUifiice of a Cfusti/orm iiitaclied muss. 

E.xamplu. — Aiiiheha glaiica, Sa'iM;iiy. Red Sea. 

Genus Alc)onium, Fleming (Adopted by Bljiiiiville.) 

Circle of tentacula compleie: lleshy bu-cs .iiborej,c»*iit, 
investing or adnate, and legului'ly covered with polypile- 
lous papilla). 

According to Lnmouroux and Fleming, Alcyonium gcli- 
tino.sum (Alcyonidiiim, Lam.) has 12, A linsuium l« to 
2U, and A. ochinaiura 12 simple tentacula. They cannot 
therefore even belong to tliis family. Tlie M genus Alcyo- 
nium U in fact lost ill the mo lern divisions, or applied lo 
forms and strucluiea materially d.fierent. 

Genus Cydonium, Jameson. 

Animals with an orifice at the base of each of the tenta- 
cula, and retractile into stulliform cells scattered in the 
surface of the masst which is externally ooriaccous* inter- 
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uallf flesbyi ^nd contains numerous etiff spiculm perpen- 
dicular to the surface. 

ExEimple. — Cydoniiim Mullori; Alcyoniurn c)'donium. 
(Mulier» ZooL Dan,^ tab. 81, iigs. 3, 4, d.) North Sea. 

Genua Pulmonellum, Blainvitte* . 

Animals fuaifurm» with six simple tentacula immersed 
in SIX denlalo celts, on the Surface of a spheroidal lobed 
adherent mass, which is composed of a fleshy substance 
and spiculm. 

Example.— Pulinoucllum ficus. Ellis, ‘Coiall.,* lab. 17, 
f. b, H, c, 1 ). 

(Ehrenberg properly doubts the propriety of this being 
retained in the family at all.) 

Genus Mas&ariuiu. (part of S}inpodiuni, 

♦ Ehr enter g.) 

Animals contained in flve-ruycd cells, on the surface of 
an anioi‘i)hous spongoid mass. (According to Ehrenberg the 
polypi are really octuteniaculatc.) 

Exam))le. — Massarium massa. (Milllers Zoologia Da- 
nica, pi. 81, figs. 1, 2.) North Sea. 

Genus Cliona, Grattt, 

Animals cyllndric, slender, transparent, with 8 simple 
tentacula, contained in papilluso-tubular eclls; mass fleshy, 
spicuhferous, anastomosed. 

Example.— Chona celata, Grant. English Channel and 
North Sea. 

On reviewing this series of genera it is very apparent 
that the group is not by any means coinplelely defined or 
satisfactorily divided. If the tejjitacula may be pinnated, or 
simple, and from 6 to 20 in number, and the substance 
transparent or coriaceous, gelatinous, or fibrous, the family 
is not properly characterixed.' 

Most of the fossil species from the chalk and oolites, often 
referred to Alcyunoidea, are more probably of the spongoid 
type — the Arnorphozoaria of Bluinville. 

SARCO'MA is a morbid tumour whose tissue is fleshy 
and moderately Arm. Several species of sarcoma were de- 
scribed by Mr. Abornelhy in his * Class lAcat ion of Tumours,’ 
such as the common vascular sarcoma, tlic adipose or Aitty 
kind, the pancreatic, the mammary, &c. Some of those 
still retain the same names, but in general the term sar- 
coma has no other meaning in surgical works than the in- 
definite one already given, and includes all fleshy tumours 
that are not cancerous, or medullary, or melanotic. [Tu- 
mour.] 

SAKCCyPHAGUS (from a Greek word, aapKo^ayog, 
which literally signiAes flesh-eater), the name given to the 
Egyptian stone oollins. It is not known when this strange 
term was Arst applied to them, nor why. These coffins con- 
sist of two parts, a case formed of one piece, and open at the 
top, in which the mummy was to be deposited, and u lid to 
cover the opening. As these larcophagi are generally of 
hard stone, and often extremely bard, the woiking of them 
must have been very expensive, and they could only have 
l)eon made for kings and very rich persons. Thero arc 
several Ane specimens in the British Museum : one, which vvas 
brought from Ale\andria after the capture of (hat city from 
the French, is phibably unequalled by any other yet dis- 
covered. It was found by the French in the court of a 
mosque of St, Athanasius at Alexandria, under a small 
building, where it was a sort of object of adoration to the 
M.usbuhnans, w'bo however had drilled two large holes in 
tho bottom of it m order to use it as a reservoir of water or 
a bath. The material is a sort of breccia, similar to the 
Italian breccia verde,vn\d is compo.«ed of rounded fragments 
of granite and porphyry set in a basis of deep green rock. 
The porphyry is of the most brilliant and varied colours. 
Though (he stone is excessively hard and diflicuU to work, 
more than a huiuh'cd square feet of its surface have been 
sculptured with hieroglyphics of the most delicate work- 
manship, and so small that sometimes ten or twelve are in- 
eluded in a square ipch. The numbor of hieroglyphic cIia- 
racters is said to exceed 21,700. The sarcophagus is 
rounded at the head and flat at the feet, the rest of it being 
like a large box. It i» about 10 feet 3 inches long, 4 feet 2 
inches wide at the feet, 5 feet 4 inches wide at the head, and 
3 feet 9 inches in depth. The thickness, measured across 
the flat rim on the top, varies from about 9 to 10 inohesl It 
is sculptured lioih within and Whbout with various flgurea. 
of men and animals, many of the atilrhal fbritfs being of the 
most easy and correct outline. Dr. Clarke wrote a disiMsr- 
tation to prove that this sarcopbagtur waa the one ts Krhieh 


the embalmed body of Alexander the Great was placed; but 
from a consideration of the chipf facl.^ of his funeral and 
other circumstances, it is almost demouslrable that the sar- 
cophagus was not made for him, and it is indeed improbable 
that his body was ever placed in it. 

Another very largo sarcophagus in the Museum appears 
to be maile of a species of black basalt, or perhaps a breccia. 
It has some sculptuvos upon it, which have been called 
volutes, but to which in reality Uiey have little resemblance. 
The intaglios upon it are less numerdus than on the former, 
but many of them are of a larger size^ 

There is one, also in the Museum, which is a \*ery Ano 
specimen of Egyptian workmanship. It is made of a very 
compact black stone. Though it diflbrsvery little in ge- 
neral form from tho other saroopliagi, it is so made as to be 
in fact a mummy-ooso of stone instead of wood, sculp- 
tured inside so as to give room tor the round parts of tho 
body and the projecting part that indicates the feet. It was 
probably intended to bo placed erect like the other mummy 
cases. 

A beautiful sascopbagus of arragonite was discovered 1^ 
Belzoni in tlie groat tomb wliich be opened at Thebes. It 
has tho appearance of white alabaster, and is translucent 
when a candle is placed. in it. It is sculptured within and 
without with Agures not more than two inches high. It is 
9 feet 5 inches long, 3 feet 7 inche.s wide, and 2 inches 
thick. This unique specimen was bought by Sir John 
Soane from Mr. Salt. 

The two sarcophagi found in tho two great pyramids of 
Jizeh aie of while granite. There are no hieroglyphics 
sculptured on either of them. 

For furl her inforination see tho LiWary of Entertain- 
ing Knuwiedge, ‘Egyptian Antiquities,* ftom which this 
notico has been abridged. 

SARCO'PHILUS, the name by which M. F. Cuvier 
dcsiguutcs a genus of Marsupicdia, founded on Dasynrus 
urstnus, Auct., Didelphys ursina, Harris, upon Cbsentiul 
characters which, in the opinion of M. F. Cuvier, well dib- 
tiiiguUh it, and for some of which ho acknowledges that lu* 
IS indebted to Professor Owen, who communicated to liiiu 
a skull of the animal. 

M. F. Cuvier states that Saf'cophilus approaches nearer 
to tho Thylacini than to the Dasyuri, but that it is very 
diflerent fiuin either. These diflbrences are well pointed 
out in the last part of his * Hisloire Naturelle dcs Muinuii- 
f(5res,* whore u very good figure of the animal is given. 
That by Ilavris, in ‘Linn, Trans.,* from which the cut 
illustrating the history of the animal, in the article Marsu- 
PiALiA [vol xiv., p. 435], is taken, does not convey a satis- 
factory idea of the form which we have seen alive in this 
country, and which is well represented in M. Cuvier's 
Agures, of which the subjoined cuts are copies. 



(letd of13«reopIUlui urfiluiii. (F. Cut.), 
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SARDANAPA^LUS U the name by which the Greek 
and Roman writers designate the last king of Assyna. He 
was a wealthy and powerthl king, and is said to have built 
two towns. Anchiale and Tarsus, in one day. (Steph. Byz., 
V, *Ayx^dXi} ; Suidas, t*. YapSavdiraXoc ; Comp. Herod., ii. 
Idti.y But be was a man of voluptuous habits, i^ad spent 
his life in his palace at Ninus or Ntntve, surroundea by 
women. The only event of his life in which he is said to 
have acted like a man was also the last. The eoniraon ac- 
count of the mode in which he ended bis life, at the time 
when his kingdom fell into the hands of the Medea, is given 
by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 24<-’27) and Justin (i. 3). Arbaces, 
who was his satrap in Media, one day with great difficulty 
obtained admission to his master, and to his astonishment 
found him engaged in his usual unmanly occupations among 
his concubines. Filled with indignation. Arbaces on his 
return declared to his friends that he could no longer obey 
such a king. A conspiracy was formed, and Arbaces, with 
his Modes, joined by Belesys, a Babylonian priest (probably 
a Chaldaoan), marched against Ninive (comp. Heron., i. 95). 
Sardanapalus at fil-at endeavoured to conceal himself; ac- 
cording to others, he marched out to meet the rebels, and 
was successful in three battles; and then, thinking himself 
safe, he gave himself up to his usual pleasures, and prepared 
a grand feast for his army. Arbaces however in tlie mean 
time surprised the king’s camp, routed the enemy, and 
drove the king with a few followers back to his capital. 
Here Sardanapalus maintained himself for two years, though 
deserted by all the provinces, and when at last he saw that 
further resistance was useless, he caused a pyre to be raised 
on which he burnt himself with all his treasures and his 
women. Assyria thus fell into the hands of the Medes, 
who united it with Media. The time of this event is uncer- 
tain ; some suppose that it took place about 8S0, some again 
place it in the year 717, and others in 606 u c. The name 
of King Sai'danapalus, both in antient and in modern times, 
has been used proverbially to express the highest degree of 
volupliiousncss and effeminacy. 

SARDEGNA, SARDINIA, a large island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, situated between 38® 52' and 41® 1 7' N. lat. 
from Capo Spariivento, the most soul hern point, to Cape 
Longosardo on llio north, and between 8® 4' and 0® SO'K. long, 
from (7ape Caccia near Alghero, the most western point, to 
Cupe Cotnino on the eastern coast. Its form is a parallelo- 
gram 140 nautical miles in length, with an average breadth 
of no miles, loa\ ing out the projections. The area is a trifle 
larger than ilnit of Sicily, according to the admeasurement 
of Captain Smyth, ami so it was considered by Soylax, who 
places Sardinia before Sicily in point of size. (Cluverius, 
fifardinia Antiqua,) The eastern shore of Sardinia faces the 
coasts of Rome and Naples, the north-eastern point of the 
island, near Terranova, being about 150 miles west by south 
of the mouths of the Tiber, and Cape Carbonaro, at the 
soulh-oastern extremity, being about 3l'0 miles west of the 
coast of Calabria. Cape Spartivento, the most southern 
point of Sardinia, is about 120 miles north of Cape Serrat 
on the coast of Tunis; and Cape Carbonaro, the south cast 
point, is 170 miles from Tra|>ani on the north-west const of 
Sicily. Towards the north, the narrowest parr of the Snails 
of Bonifacio, which divide Sardinia from Corsica, is about 
nine miles across; to the westward. Port Mahon in thu 
island of* Minorca is about 200 miles distant from Cape 
Mannu near Oristano on the w'cst coast of Sardinia: and 
the i>lands of Hyeres on the coast of Provence aie about 
180 mtlos from Asmara at the north- west extiemity of Sar- 
dinia. The situation of Sardinia is therefore central with 
regard to Italy, Sicily, Baibary, France, and Spain The 
inland contain^ excellent harbours; S. Pietro and Porto 
Conte on the western coast, the roadsteads of Muddulena 
on the noj thorn and Terranova on the eastern, besides the 
spacious bays of Cagliari, Patmas, Oristano. and Algheio, 
and the roadsCeadi^of Vignola, Tortoli, and Porto Torres. 

A chain OfnrimiCive mountains runs from north to south 
along the side of the island, occunying about 

one lhird of iU Ourfoce, and fi^rtning the wild districts of 
(}allura, Ckrbargia, Sarabus and Budui: this 

range consists Of granite and schistua, with large masses of 
quartz, mica, ana felspar. Pew of the summits exceed 
3000 feet; except the peak of Limbarra in the Gall lira, 
which 11^3686 feet high, and the group called Genargentu, 
which i^car the centre of the island, and attains an eleva- 
tion of 5276 feet West of this highland region, and along 
the central length of the island, there ia a succession of fine 
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plains intersected by ranges of smaller hills, and stretching 
in some places as far as the western coast, such as at Oris- 
tanci and Alghero. Tho remaining part of the western coast 
is occupied by several unconnected inountain groups, some 
primitive, some secondary, and others of volcanic formation, 
jutting out in numerous and pictuvcbque headlands, and 
giving to that part of the island a move varied and pleas- 
ing aspect than the abrupt and iron bound eastern coast. 
At the south-western extremity of the island are tho moun- 
tains of Sulcis, consisting of granite and primitive lime- 
stone. separated from the eastern chain by the Campidano, 
or wide plain which spreads north of Cagliari towards 
Oristano. North of the Sulcis, and separated from it by 
the romantic \ alloy cf Iglcsias, are the mountains of Mur- 
giani and Arcuentu, which rise along the western coast, and 
the latter of which attains tho height of 2315 feet. North 
of these lies tho deep gulf of Oristano. and east of it is a 
great plain, through which flows the Tirsi, tho principal 
river of Sardinia. North of this plain, and near the western 
coast, is the group of Monte Ferru, which rises 2796 feet 
alKiut the sea; and farther north towards Alghero is Monte 
Minerva, 2400 feet high. A succession of highlands, partly 
of volcanic formation, extends north of the basin of the 
Tirsi. and quite across the breadth of the island, through the 
district of Goceano, and joins the mountains of Gallura on 
the eastern coast. This range divides tho north-west part of 
the island from the remainder. At the northern base of it 
is the extensive plain called Campo d'Ozieriv andCampo di 
Giavosu, through which the river Coguinas flows to iho 
northward. This plain bounded on the north-west by n 
hilly tract, mostly of volcanic, formation, one point of which, 
whereupon stands the town of Osilo, is 2000 feet high. 
West of this hilly tract is the plain of Sassari, extending 
from the northern coast at Porto Torres to the western sea 
towards Alghero. 

Noith-wc.st of the plain of Sassari is the mountainous 
peninsula of Nurra, which stretches out into the sea, ter- 
minating in throe abrupt hcadlaiuU, Cape Cacna to the 
south, aho\c 500 feel high, Capo Argentaro to the west, 
and Cape Falcon, the Gorditanum Promoniorium of Piolerny, 
to the north. A narrow and shallow strait, lined with sharp 
rocks, runs between this cape and the Ulaiid of Asinara, tho 
ancient *Herculis Insula,’ a mountainous island of a long 
irregular shape, indented by seveial gulfs and coves, and 
having nearly lliiviy miles of coast-line to a comparatively 
small burface. It is inhabited by a few shepherds and 
farmers. The north and west coasts of Asinara are very 
steep, Mont Scounnunica, the principal elevation, being 
1500 feet above the sea. The whole peninsula of Nurra ib 
coveicd w'ilh mountains, tlio northern parts of which con- 
sist of groat masses of granite wiih schistose rocks, and the 
Routhei n part is compact limestone with gypsum and (piartz. 
The principal summits in this range are from 1400 to 2000 
feet higii. 

A volcanic district, as to which however there is no 
historical record of its having been in a state of activity, ex- 
tends along the centre of the island, beginning at Monaslir, 
1101 h of Cagliari, and running iiorthvvaifl between Niirri 
and Sardara; it compichends the towns of Ales, Milis, and 
San Lnsbiirgiu, whicli last is built in the ciatcr of an oxliiict 
volcano. It ilien extends to Boiiorva and Qucremulu, on 
the bolder of the great northern plain of Giuvesu, whete a 
crater is cleaily disimguibhahle. which from its unhiokcn 
conical shape and f. lie red a- bos hear.'* the appcaiance of 
compaiaiivcly recent action ; and the whole surrounding 
country consists of »higgy lava, rugged scoiiae, obsidian, 
and indurated pozzolana, with large lulls of |or(}h}ritic 
tufa towards Bonoiva, Iving over culcareous ro< ks. The 
volcanic beds extend fariher north, tiirougli Codruiigianus 
and Osilo in tho hilly region cast of Sa.s!*ari, whore remains 
orcrater*i occur, to Castel Sardo, on ihe noi ihei n coast, whore 
they form abrupt cliffs .300 feel above the sen. Tlie town- 
wall and most of the houses of Cnssel Sardo aie biniL of 
lava. The river Coguiiias forms on this side the geological 
boundary between the primitive foimatioiiH of ibeea.stern 
country/ and the trap and volcanic products to tho westward. 
At Nurri; in the southern part of the island, on the holders of 
the eastern highlands overlooking the Campidano, or great 
plain of Cagliari, are two hills culled 'pizz* o ogheddu' and 
*pizz' eogu mannu,' meaning peaks of the little and great 
e^e, which appear to have been ignivomous mouths. A 
volcanic stream has run from them over a calcareous tract, 
which forms an elevated plainer table-land nearly 1600 feet 
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above the sea, called Sa giara a Serri, from the nnigh- 
bouring village of Serri. This plain is covered with oak, 
ilex, and cork trees, while its northern declivity contains rich 
aslure. J'lorth-west of this plain is the ‘Giara,' or lava 
ed of Oestori, of similar formation, which has proceeded 
from a crater near the town of Ales : it is strewed with 
masses of obsidian and trachytic and cellular lava, so as to 
resemble a city in ruins. At Monaslir, in the plain north 
of Cagliari, there is a distinct double crater now well 
wooded, and a new bridge has been of late years constructed 
thereof fine red trap, which, with the bold outline of the 
neighbourhood, renders the entrance to the village by the 
new road very picturesque. (Captain Smyth's Sketch of 
the present State of Sardinia, 1828.) 

The principal livers of Sardinia are— 1, the Tirsi, the 
Tliyrsus of Ptolemy, which drains tho central part of the 
island: it rises near Buduso on the west side of the Gal- 
lura mountains, flows hrst south and then south-west, along 
the base of tho Goccano ridge, passes through the fine 
valley of Ottana, receiving several tributary streams from 
tho mountains of Genargentii, and then flowing by For- 
dongianus, enters the plain of Oristano, passing north of 
that town, and then turning abruptly to the south enters 
the sea after a tortuous course of between 70 and 80 miles. 
In very dry summers it is fordable near its mouth, but in 
winter it contains a vast mass of water, and inundates con- 
siderable tracts. 2. The Coguinas, in the northern part of 
the island, rises in the vulcanic region of Bonorva. Hows 
northwards through the plains of Giavesu and Ozieri, 
receives several streams from the highlands of Goceano and 
of Gallura, passes between Mot^t Sassu and the Ltmbara 
ridge, when it assumes the name of Rio di Partidas, and 
flowing through a romantic ra\ine below the clilfs of Castel 
Doria, enters a fine plain adjoining the sea: it forms a 
small lake near its mouth, a few miles east of Castel Saido. 
The course of theCuguitias is betviccu 50 and 60 miles, and 
it is fordable near its mouth, except in rainy seasons. 3. 
The Flumenduso, the Sceprus of Ptolemy, the principal 
stream of the eastern part of tho island, rises in the moun- 
tains of Corno di Bue and runs southwards along a high 
vall^ between the ridgo of Gcnargciilu on the west and 
the Ogliastra rnouhtains to the east, passing through many 
solitary glens: it then turns cast'.uird between the mountains 
of Sarrabus on one side ^nd the hills of Parte Olla, which 
divide il from the Carapidano or plain of Cagliari, and afier- 
wards winding through the fertile grounds of Vdla 
Pu7.zu, San Vito, and Muravera enters the sea between 
two low rocky points on which stand the towers of 
Xahnas and Ci>ral1o, after a course of between 50 and 60 
miles. As it runs between tw'o mountain-ridges, the basin 
of the Flumenduso is very narrow; in the winter it is 
swelled with the drainage of the surrounding mountain- 
region, and it then assumes a very imposing ^pearance. 
4. Tho Mannu rises in tho fountain of tho Fig in the 
table-land of Sarcldanu on the south slope of llieGcnar- 
geiitu ridge, and Ho wine .southwards through the plain of 
the Campidano is joined by the Calarifa from the moun- 
tains of Gergci on the east and the Sixonis which comc.s 
near Igicsias from the west: the united stream enters the 
lake of Cagliari, which lies west of that city and is six or 
seven miles long by tbree or four broad, and communicates 
with the sea by seven cuts through a narrow strip of sand. 
This lake is navigated by fiat- bottomed boats* and contains 
abundance of eels, mullets, and other fishes; il is also fre- 
quented by llamingos and pelicans, which migrate thither 
in the winter, ‘probably from the lakes of Bizerta and Tunis 
on the opposite coavit of Barbary. Besides these four rivers 
there are many smaller streams, such as the Turritano, 
which fiows through the plain of Sassari, and is crossed 
near its mouth by a substantial Roman bridge in excellent 
preservation ; the Teroio, or river of Bo.'^a, on the western 
coast; the C^rino.or river of Orosoi, which is navigabto by 
boats for about a mile and a quarter-inland on the eastern 
coast ; it is an abundant and im]^tuous stream from its source 
which is on tho eastern slope of the Barbargia mountaius. 

The climate of Sardinia varies greatly according to the 
seasons and localities. Along the coast the thermometer 
ranges, in the course of the year, from 34* to 90* ; but it 
falls at times considerably lower in the highlands. T|ie 
summits of Genargentu are often capped with snow in the 
course of the winter. The noiih-west wind is the healthiest, 
and the east or south-east the moat' noxious* Hail and: 
thunder-storms aro rare, but rain falls copiously in 


autumn. In the summer tho country is subject to long 
droughts, but the heavy dews of the night partly compen- 
sate lor the want of rain. Earthquakes aro very rare and 
slight. The plains and some of the lower vgHeys of Sar- 
dinia have been notoriously unhealthy ever since the time 
of tho Romans. Cicero, Strabo, Martial, and in later times 
Dunte, all speak in strong terms of the insalubrity of Sar- 
dinia. The malaria of Sardinia is called by the natives * iti- 
temperie,’ and it appears to be somewhat difTercnt from the 
malaria of Italy ; it does not alwpys produce swelled bodies 
and sallow skins, but it acts more rapidly than the Italian 
malari^ espcciullv upon strangei'S, and instances are related 
of persons carried off by it in a day or two. Tho inteinperie 
fever is caught during day as well as night, awake or asleep, 
whilst tho malaria is considered most fatal at pight and 
during sleep. Exposure. to the midday heat and tb tho 
dew of the evening are equally fatal.' The natives avoid as 
much as possible going out of doors until an hour after sun- 
rise, and they hasten liome before sunset, carefully closing 
every door and window, and if they are obliged to go out, 
they hold a handkei chief before tbeir mouth. It is gene- 
rally agreed that fit e is an excellent preservative against the 
intemperie, and the former lords of Oristano used to burn 
large fiios round tbe town every night. Mo.st people 
remove from the plains to the higher grounds on St. John's 
day, the ‘24th of June, when the air begins io b^ unhealthy 
though it does not become dangerous till August, from 
which time it continues so to the onil of November, when 
heavy rams precipitate the miasma and purify the air. Tho 
intemperie of Sardinia lasts therefore for a month or two 
later than tho malaria in the Maremnieoriialy, Those people 
who are obliged by cireiiiustanccs to remain, keep them- 
selves well clad in thick woollens to protect themselves 
against tho burning sun. Exertion, exposure to summer 
showers, and fiitiguo of all kinds are studiously avoided, 
and a spare hut good diet is adopted, with cool acidulated 
drinks. In spile of these yirecautions however many per- 
sons die of the intemperie every year. The patient is first 
attacked by headache and a painful tension of the epigastric 
region, with aUernate fits of heat and oluUiness; fever 
ensues, the accesses of which are extremely severe, and are 
followed by great debility, which is injurious even to tho.se 
who are accustomed to it, and generally fatal to strangers. 
Exhalations from the marshes and tho beds of rivers which 
arc nearly dry in summer, and putiescciU vegetation, arc 
active causes of the intemperie, though in Italy they appear 
not to ho the only causes. [Rome, p. 91.] By draining iho 
marshes, embanking the t'i\crs, and cuUiv'ating the * mac- 
chie,’ or desert tracts which cover about one- third of the 
surface of the island, the intempeiie might be diminibhed. 

Many Sards are of opinion that the green figs of infecicd 
districts are particularly deleterious. Corn grown on .such 
grounds, on the contrary, is esteemed the finest. IIedge.s of 
the * Ficu Muriscu,’ or Cactus Opuntia, are supposed to in- 
crease tbe intemperie, by abstracting the evaporation from 
the earth, without absorbing moisture like other trees. 
Wherever the oleander flourishes, intcm[>eri 0 of tho worst 
kind roa)[ bo expected. 

The migrations caused by the intemperie, ^be scarcity of 
cottages, pastures, and enclosures, and the numerous tracts 
of uncultivated land, give to the plains of Sardinia an aspect 
of depopulation, especially in summer. .Tlie inhabitants of 
the plains are viewed by those of the highlands with marked 
contempt as weak and degenerate. 

The lands of Sardinia are divided into feudal and non- 
feudal, Sardinia is now the only country in Western 
Europe in which tbe feudal system remi^ins. Tbe feudal 
lands cither belong to the respective nobles, several of 
whom are of Spanish families and non-resident, who en- 
trust their domains to indoleut ' nodat^iif i!,' or stewards, or 
have been sold to private indiviouaU, wlip still recognise 
the feudal lord by paying him a triBrng anid are under 
some restrictions, such as not panting vineyards or trees 
without his consent The feudal lo 

communities or lund can bg let or sol^ or given 

away at tbe Will of live owners. A small part of these lands 
are enclosed and well cultivated, arid are called ‘Tanvlie;* 
but the larger proportion consist of * Vidaszoni,* that i^,. 
lands l^loOging to communities ; they are mosify divided 
into tbree porfe* eachiof whicli in cultivated in its %irn, and 
while imder culture is enclosed with a line of bugles, and 
the resV fallow, is open to the wandering ikocks, and 
U deemed common. The goTOrnment has m late years 
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issued decrees in favour of enclosures, and trees and bodges 
have been planted in many places. The leases are short, 
often for two years only, and the rent is generally paid in 
kind. In some parts farms are let on the metayer system, 
as in many parts of Frajiice and Italy. Ono'third of the 
surface of the island consists of macchie,or waste, consisting 
of sandy or stony districts, and lakes and marshes ; another 
third is occupied by forests or natural pastures ; and the 
remainder, which is estimated at live millions and a half of 
starelli (a measure about fuur-firths of an acre), consists of 
couvflelds,, vineyards, olivo'grounds, orchards, and gardens. 
About one million of these siarolli are allotted for the growth 
of corn, and if diligently cmltivated they would produce 
enough to support three times the actual number of inha- 
bitants. Wheat, under the present Mvslem of agriculture, 
-gives a return of only seven or eight for one, but in some 
favoured districts the average is from flfieen to twenty. 
The Sardinian plough rescmmesthcaratruin of the Romans; 
it is light, and penetrates only two or three inches into the 
ground, and has no coulter. Most of the garden-grounds 
are worked with the hoe, the spade and mattock being gene- 
rally unknown. The corn is left in the fields until it is 
threshed, which is performed by the treading of mares or 
colts oil an area prepared by paring off the sward and heat- 
ing the soil with a mallet to the requisite hardness. Wind- 
mills are unknown, and water-mills are only found in some 
places in the Capo di Sopra, or northern part of the island. 
Winnowing is managed by tossing up the coin into the air, 
for the wind to blow off the chaff. Corn is generally ground 
in a curuor of the house by means of the * mola asinaria'/ or 
doineslic null, turned by an ass. There is no regular by^tcm | 
of maiiuiing the ground; it is clone however sometimes 
when urgently req^uired. Paring and burning are the com- 
mon processes. The only artificial fodder for cattle is the 
* inisschiale,' a mixture of barley, lucerne, basil, and vetches, 
welt known to the aiuieius. 

Cattle, sheep, goals, and swine are divided into two 
classes; the *inanso,*or tame, being those which work or 
yield milk, wool, &c., are carefully tended and kept in the 
best pastures; and the S*ude,’ which are for slaughter or 
for bleeding, and which aie allowed to ramble over hills 
and wa.>^tes almost in a wild state. Each Hock or herd bears 
a particular markon the ear. All (ho labourofihe field is done 
by oxen. The breed of horses reared in the tanclie, or enclosed 
grouinls, is carefulU attended to: horse-races are frequent. 
For the improvement of the breed there is a government esta- 
blishment in the plain of Ghilarza, called * Regia Tanca,* 
w*here Arabian and Spanish .stallions are kept, and also Swiss 
bulls and rams. Sardinian horses nro in general free from vice, 
patient of fatigue, and require but model ale fviod, and tho 
Sards are generally very gourl horsemen. The very small 
horse, called ‘ acchelta,* which was antieully in esteem 
among the. Roman ladies, is an easy-paced lively little ani- 
mal. The mule is unknown. Oxen arc used for di awing 
tho carts, which areof the most priintlive kind, like those in 
many.parts of Portugal; the wneels arc inado of a solid 
picco of wood, and stuck round the edge wiih projecting 
triangular-headed nails, which nro the only iron used in the 
whole machine. The axletree is fixed into the wheels, and 
turns round with them. 

Saidinia is better provided with forests than Sicily ; the 
best timber is in the mountainous districts of Gallura. Bar- 
bargia, Gocoano, Miirghimo, and Planargia. On the south- 
west side of the ridge of Genargentu is an extensive elevated 
plain, called * su Sarcidanu,’ covered with fine oak, beech, 
chestnut, and cork trees, and on the Menomeni range, be 
tween San Lussurgiu and Macomer is another elevated 
plain called * su littu do St. Antoni,’ about nine miles wide 
and eleven or twelve long, covered with a ric*h forest. Fino 
woods are also (bund in tne Giarro do Serri. and on the hills 
of Trebina and Arcuosa, and they abound with wild hogs 
and game. , Pine-trees are not common except near Terra- 
nova. The wk-treo grows very fine and in great quantity 
in the northern pairt m the island. Timber is very scarce 
in the plains, atid the want of roads '{Irovents the p^ple 
from makings use of that of the mountain forests. Dwarf 
mulberry-trees growm abundahee, but their cuUivaUon is 
little attended to, although tfie g^ernment has repeatedly 
endeavoured to encourage the reo^g of silkworms ; and as 
early aly 788, a tmok was publishea at Cagliari, in both 
Saratniolk and Italian, called ' Moriojgrafia Sarda,’ in the 
form of a\ialogue, pointing opt .to the j^ple the advan- 
tages of this branch of industry, and exjmnmng tho methods 


to be ibltowed, but it seems to have produced little effect, at 
least as late as the years 1823-4. when Captain Smyth took 
his survey of thu coasts of the island. 

Among fruit-trees, tho fig, the vine, the apple, apricot, 
peach, almond, and prickly pear are the most common. 
Walnuts and chestnuts are only wot with in some plar-es. 
Oranges, lemons, and citrons are cuUivatcd chiefly m the 
southern districts of Iglcsia and Villa Cidro, and near Sas- 
sari, hut ore nut held in great esteem. Datc-irees grow on 
the Campidano, and some of the produce is gathered and 
sold, but it is not of a good quality. 

Vegetables are fine and plentiful; peas and cabbage 
grow wild in the greatest luxuriance, and the asparagus of 
the hedges is abundant in the mai keU in March and April. 
Celery and tomalas are largo and well flavoured. The 
*torzo.’ a kind of turnimeabbage, grows to a gigantic size, 
weighing without tho l^ves eight or ten pounds. Saffron 
is cultivated, and is much used in cookery. 

The vino is extensively cultivated, both soil and climate 
being highly favourable to it ; and though tho process of 
making wine is still very imperfect, Sardinia produces some 
excellent wines. ‘The ‘innlvasia,’ or malmscy-wine of 
Quarto, Cagliari. Bosa. and Sorso, the muscat wine of Al- 
ghuro, the red wine of Alghero and Oristano, and the 
eananau. naiue, and quarnacia of (he Campidano are much 
esteemed. The natives in general make considerable use of 
wine. More common white wines are made near Sassari 
and Ten alba, and also in the Campidano. About 2QU0 
Catalan pipes of a hundred quar(ieri (the quartieri being 
about eleven pints English) are annually exported from 
Alghero, about 1700 pipes f^rom Ogliastra on the eastern 
coast, and 600 or 600 from^agliari. 

There are several extensive olive grounds, but the oil has 
not yet been largely exported, although this branch of com- 
merce is on the increase. The best olives are those of Sas- 
sari. Inferiur oil is produced from tlie Ogliastra, or wild 
olive, which, with that made from the Len Use us, serves tho 
peasants for burning. 

Corn is the principal article of export, but the govoru- 
ment dues not allow tho exportation unless the average 
price of wheat in the principal markets is under thirty 
reals (ll6\ 3/f.) tho .slarcdio, each starello being about a 
bushel and a quarter Winchesier measure. A heavy duty 
is al.-so imposed on tho exporialion. Tho importation of 
foreign wheal is prohibited, if the average price is not above 
ten reals the siarello. Tho greuler part of the wheat raised 
ill Sardinia is of a superior though soft kind called trigiie; 
it will keep good only eighteen or twenty months; it is 
sowed in November and December, and reaped in June. 
In seasons of abundant harvest about 400,000 starelli are 
exported. The barley is inferior in quality as compared 
will) the wheat; about 200.000 starelli is the utmost quan- 
tity exported. Indian corn, though it thrives well, is not 
very extensively grown. One hundred thousand starelli of 
beans, 200,000 of pefis, and 1000 of lentils aro also exported 
annually. 

Cheese is a great object of rural economy ; it made 
cliictly from sheep and goats’ milk, and being .steejpod in 
brine,’ it has a salt bitter taste. A great quantity is shipped 
for Naples, where it is in great demand, being much used 
when grated to season riiaccaroni. Little butter is made, as 
the treatment of cows is not well understood, and fodder is 
scarce. 

Salt is a monopoly of tho government and a profitable 
branch of the ro>al revenue, the continental states of the 
house of Savoy being supplied entirely from Sardinia. 
Sweden and other states take many cargoes of salt from 
Sardinia. The salterns, both natural and artificial, arc 
round tho gulf of Cagliari, at Oristano, Terranova, and on 
the northern coast west of Porto Torres. Tho salterns are 
worked by convicts sentenced to the galleys, but the exca- 
vation of the mounds and the carriage of tho salt is a labour 
forced on the adjacent villagers, for which they receive a 
small compensation. 

Tobacco is also a royal monopoly. This plant, which was 
introduced in 1714, while the island was subject to the House 
of Austria, thrives well, especially round Sassari, Alghero, 
and the adjacent villages. The Zenziglio, a fino sort of 
snuff*, resembles that of Valencia in Spam. 

Hax is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Oristano, and 
most of it is used in the linen manufactories of the country. 
The finer sort of linen is made at Busachi. Wool is coarse, 
owing to the Hocks being neglected, and it is manufactured 
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into foarse cloili for tlio peasanli y. A better quality of cloth 
IS uiafle of laiubs' wool, and qKu a hne sort of tlaiinel called 
panui/zu, made in t lie district ofSulcis. Cotton ^rows \ ery well 
in the Carnpidcino, out is nut cuhivalecl to any gi'eot extent. 
Madder ^rows wiltl.andisonly used by the peasants for dyeing 
their coarse cloth. Some rock mosses are also guthored for 
d} cing. But the beautiful tincture of a delicate Vermillion, 
mentioned by the antients by the name of tinctura SardU 
niaca, is no longer known.* Barilla is forbid'iU'n to be culti- 
vated, except in certain places, from an opinion that it im- 
poverishes the land. Bullocks' hides, sheep and goat skins, 
and kid or lamb skins, are exported in great quantities. 
Leather is imported from Marseille and other places. Among 
the yearly exports are from tour to dvo thousand fox-skins ; 
2000 martin skins and 60,000 rabbit or hare skins. The 
forests abound with stags, daini or small deer, wild boars, and 
mudoiii, or * murvoni,* a species of large sheep, clothed with 
hair ir:stead of wool. 

The ilshcncs of Sardinia are very productive, especially 
the * tonnare,’ or esiablUhments for taking the tunny fish, 
whicdi are at the Saline on the north coast, at Flumentargiu, 
Por>o Puglia and Porto Sens on the south-west coast, and at 
Cula Vinagra, in the island of S. Pietro; and Gala Sapotie, 
in that of S. Antioco. The shoal enters the Mediterranean 
from the Atlantic in the spring, skirts the shores of Spain 
and France, and then descending along the western coast of 
Corsica, part of it finds its way eastward through the Straits 
of Bonifacio, while the rest passes towards the Black Sea 
round the south end of Sardinia, remaining on the coast of 
the island from April tilPJuly. Most of the tunnies weigh 
from lUO to 300 pounds, but some of them arc above 300. 
All the parts of the fish are turned to account, and most of 
them are salted. Captain SmyAl gives an account of the 
expenses and receipt of a tonnara for one season, in whiidi 
3680 tunnies were caught. The expenses of the company, 
which* hired the tonnnia for 1 125/., amouiiied to 5174/. The 
heaviest item besides the rent is the wear and tear of the 
nets, which are divided into several coinpaitments called 
chambers, and made very strong, as the fish is powerful, and 
struggles hard. Then there is the oil and salt for pickling, 
the cost of the barrels, the wages of the men, &c. The 
receipts amounted to 1 4,690/., leaving a profit of 95 1 6/. Most 
of the tuiineries are let to foreigners, who ship off the pro- 
duce to various ports of the Mcditorianean, and a coia- 
parativcly small proportion is used in the island. 

The fishery of anchovies and sardines, which once used to 
bo very nroduclive, is much fallen off. Coral is taken off the 
wost and south coasts, especially off Alghero, between the 
months of March aad October: but this branch of industry 
is also abandoned by the natives to the Neapolitans and 
Genoese, who send from 200 to 300 boats annually, and 
carry off the produce, paying only a small impost, and 
a small duty for anchorage. Each felucca or boat generally 
collects coral to the value of about 1500 dollars, at tho rate 
of &id. per English pound weight. The coral is polished 
aniw'orked into necklaces, earrings, and other ornaments, at 
Genoa, Leghorn, Marseille, and Naples, Pearls of an inferior 
quality are obtained from the pinna nohilis. which abounds 
in shallow bays, as at Porto Conte and Liscia. Tho shell 
measures from 1.5 to 27 inches in length, and is sought 
chiefiy for the lufi of silky hair, the byssiis of the antients, 
which is attached to it. Tho filaments are of a glossy brown 
colour, about eight inches m length, and are easily spun 
into gloves, stockings, &c. 

Sardinia was noted in antient times for its mines, which 
were worked to a great extent, as is attested by vast excava- 
tions and remains of founderies. South-west of Iglesius is 
Monte d'Oru, which appears to have derived its name from 
the gold (brmetly oxtiucicd fiorn it; the mountain has been 
reduced hv excavation to a mere shell. Thme is no doubt 
that silver was found in consideratde quantities, and is even 
now procured occasionally, but the government it seems 
neither undertakes to woyk the mines nor allows private 
individuals to work them. A vein of pure mercury being 
discovered near Orislano, the fiscal magistrate seized the 
place, on the ground that the walls and cisterns of the 
town would be damaged by following up the vein. Iron 
and load ore are found in abundance in many places, as well 
as copper. The government has however of late years sent 
mmerulogists to explore the island. In the eastern moun- 
tains aiu found porphyry, basalt^ alabaster,^ and marble. 
ClmU’edonies, jaspers, cornelians, sardonyx, turquoises, and 
rock crvHial are found in the districts of Sulcis and other 


mountains of the west. Fossil wood is found at Ozieri and 
Buuorva, lignite at Villapuzzu, Tuiiara, and the neighbour- 
hood of Sassari, and inferior coals at Viiiucidio, Murtis, 
Mandas, Chiaramonie, and other places. Some ulum is 
found m the grottoes of Sorrenti, nitie is procured at IsiU 
and Sammugnou, and is carried to Cagliari for the ru}al 
manufactory of gunpowder. Amianthus and asbestos aio 
obtained at Floagbe and Isili. On the Espalmador of S. Pietro 
there is a grey mixture of carbonate of lime and alimiine, 
resembling fullers’ earih* which is used by the natives in 
washing, and is called terra saponarla. . There are numeioug 
mineral springs. The principal are those of Sardara, Villa 
Cidro, Fo^ongianus, in the south, and Castel Doria, Dor- 
gali, Codrongianus, and Beiietutti, in the north. They are 
now*over unprovided with buildings or any sort of accommo- 
dation for invalids. Vestiges of anfient tbermce exist at 
the sulphureous springs or Fordongian us, on the left bank 
of the Til si, but they are now quite forsaken. 

The population of Sardinia amounted, in 1833, to 491,973. 
Tho island isdivided for administrative purposes into eleven 
prefeiture, or small provinces: Cagliarh Iglesias, Isili, Lanu- 
sei, Nuoro, Alghero, Busachi, Ozieii, Cuglieri, Tempio, 
Sass'ari. For ecclesiastical purposes it is divided into eleven 
dioceses: Cagliari, Oristano, Sassari, Galtelli-Nuovo. Igle- 
sias, Ales, Alghero, Ampuriase Civita, Bosa. Bisarcio. and 
Ogliastra, which are subdivided into 382 parishes. Ca^haii, 
Sassari, and Oristano are archbishop's sees. Tliero are 
also three mitred abbots, 93 convents of nmnUs, and 13 of 
nuns. (Serrislori, StatisticadelV Italia; Calendario Sardo^) 
Few of the convents are possessed of consideiable properly 
in land, the mujoiity being mendicants. The riiiiuber of 
monks does not exceed 1500. The Roman Catholic is the 
only roiigion of the country, no other is tolerated, and tho 
natives boast that no heresy ever spread to this island. Tho 
court of the Inquisition, existing for centuries under the 
Aragonese and Spanish dynasties, probably contributed to 
this result. 

Sardinia is at present administered by a viceroy, appointed 
by the king for three years : he has a salary of 60,000 francs. 
Every viceroy, on his arrival at Cagliari, takes a solemn 
oath to preserve inviolate the statutes and privileges of the 
i.sland. Sardinia has a representative parliament, called 
'Stnrnenti,' consisting of the three orders or estates, after tlio 
manner of other kingdoms during the middle ages: namely, 
the ecclesiastic stamcnio, selected from the prelates, tlio 
archbishop of Cagliari president; the military stumento, 
consisting of all nobles, with or without fiefs, under the pre- 
sidency of the most antient feudal nobleman abovq|^wenty 
years of age ; and i lie ro\al stamento, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the towns, under the Capogiuralo of Cagliari. 
Each stamento holds its sittings apart, in a separate hall, 
and after separately discussing the matter in debate, they 
conimunicute by deputies. The ossemldy of the stamculi 
is convened and holden by and during the king's pleasure, 
and can theiefore constitute no permanent oppu.sition to the 
ro)al will. Tho chief topic of discussion is conceining 
‘doimtivi,* or supplies requested by the sovereign. Still, 
when the stamenti have not been convened fur a number of 
years, there hos been repeatedly a loud outcry for them, 
and at times Mimelhing like a popular insurrection. 

The feudal system corUiuucs in activity, though consider- 
ably limited by the inteiTeioncc of the crown. The aeignonal 
rights vary according to the terms of the investituie, but the 
feudal lord is required, in all cases, to assist liis vassals and 
support them during imprisonment. Nobles are subject to 
civil and criminal prosecutions, just as commoners are, with 
the privilege however of delaying their answer to any ques- 
tion for twenty-six days. Tho children of noblemen, unless 
there be a * fide coinroesso,* or entail, in which case the pro- 
perly goes to the eldest, generally she le the patrimony 
equally among them at the 'father's death, except tho married 
daughlers, who, when they have received their dowry, have 
no furl her claim. Besides manorial peers, of whom only one, 
the lord cf Anglona. bears the title of prince, tlie others 
bein^l^arquises a]|d counts, there is a quroerous^lass of 
inferior nobles and knights, who have the privilege of car- 
r>ing arms. Like the piiesU, they pay nothing to the feudal 
loid, but only to»the king and to the clergy. 

Vassals iu'Sardfiuia are born free, and can change their 
lord and cesideueelat will, but while on a lord's es^te they 
are bound to feudal services and tenures, aU aboyv the age 
of mhteen -paying annual tribute, either in moi^y or kind, 
besides the usual impoita on the land and 8toek» the^con- 
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tributions for robberies an<l ai’son rommitied in the district, 
and for the exemption from the * roadia,* or one da}*8 per- 
sonal labour, and from other dominical services. These 
taxes are levied in addition to the tithes, the royal imposts, 
alms (asked as a due, and never refused) to mendicant 
monks, and other demands, which in some places amount 
to seventy per cent, on Ibe earnings of the vassal. , 

TIjo Sards were of old a very mixed race, partly of Celtic 
and Iberian stock, and partly of Greek and Etruscan race, 
to which a considerable infusion of Carthaginian and after- 
wards of Roman blood was added. In later limes Pisans 
and Spaniards settled in the towns and lower country, but 
in the highlands the population has remained comparatively 
unmixed, and may be considered as the real descendants of 
the old ISards, who struggled hard against both Carthago 
and Rome. The Sards arc of a middle stature, and well 
formed, with dark eyes and coarse black hair, though fresh 
complexions and bl(ie eyes are also seen in the mountains. 
In the Campidano they are more swarthy than in the north 
part of the island, and have generally a large mouth and 
thick lips. They have strong inlelleoiual faculties, though 
mostly uncultivated, and an enthusiastic attachment to 
their country and their native district, in consequence of 
which families seldom remove or disperse. They are 
kind and hospitable, but are easily otlcnded and excited 
to revenge. Being accustomed from early age to the 
use of the gun, they are excellent marksmen, nnd will lie 
in ambush for their victim for wh<de days, until they 
have an opportunity of shooting him. If the family 
of the sufferer has intluenco enough to stir justice into 
acti\e lueasuies against the utfender, the latter Hies to 
the mountains, where ho joins others of a similar de- 
scription, and becomes a robber. Some of these bands 
however will not molest strangers ; they do not call them- 
selves robbers, but assassins. They levy contributions on 
the villages and shepherds to supply themselves with ne- 
cessaries. But on the eastern coast, near Ten anova, Dov- 
gnli, Galtclli, &e., there are real bands of robbers, who 
both plunder aiid murder: they aie designated by the 
name * inalvivoiiti.* The government however has of late 
years done much towards extirpating the robbers; it has 
abolished in a great measure the privilege of saiicluary; 
it bus forbidden the use of fire arms, except to the militia- 
tneu, the nobles, and other persons duly authorised ; it 
has sent troops against the more obnoxious bands, and 
hunted and destroyed them. But as long as revenge is 
considered by all classes as a moral and hereditary obli- 
gation, (||itlaws will take shelter in the impracticable re- 
ccijses or the mountains, where it is extremely difficult for 
the police and the military to discover and arnst them. 

Italian is the language of the government, and is also 
spoken by all educated persons in the large towns. The 
naiivo tongue, which varies according to dis'.ric(s,isa dialect 
of the old Romance [Rom.\nce Language], and is evidently 
derived from the Latin, with an admixture of words of 
Greek nnd Arabic origin. The natives of tbo Barbargia 
district pride themselves on the number of Greek woids 
which they retain, and their distinct but harsh and guttural 
enunciation,- which is with difficulty attained by the rest of 
the Sards. 

The language is considered to be purest in the Goceano 
nnd in the westorn district of Marghine, north of Orisinno, 
but it is most elegantly spoken in the Snlcis. At Algliero 
the Catalonian is generally spoken, the inhubitanis being in 
great measure the descendants of a Catalonian colony, 
established by Peter the Ceremonious, king of Arogon, in 
135a. 

The nobles and cilissens generally follow the fasliions 
of Italy in their dress, but the country people have pecu- 
liar costumes. In the Campidano they wear a jacket or 
pelisse of undressed sheep or g^at skins; with the fleece 
outside, the * masiruca’ mentioned by Cicero; that which is 
worn in the Galloru highlands is made of coarse native 
cloth; iXi the west* near Boss, and in the Sulcis. they 
wear th'f^collettu,* or close sleeveless waistcoat of tanned 
leather, folding on the breast and reaching nearly to the 
knee. Some ' collet t us’ kre- made ofyellotw or reddish 
leal her from France, decenrated with large silverbuttons in 
the Maltose style. Tho shirt it ffisteiied at the neck by 
silver bffuoDs, but no cravat is worn. The ^ck^banu/or 
heavy da%-brown Maltese cloak, is much worn by the 
farmers. Ek Cagliari the men of the lower orders wear a 
red cap, bu^n most other ports' of ibe island black caps are 


t worn. Tho cap or nut for h.iir is olso much worn in the 
I southern part of the island In the highlands of Giillura 
and Barbargia the men let ihcir bnii\ bang Ioo.nc over 
I their shoulders, which, with ihuir bushy beards, gi\et. them 
I a ferocious aspect. A kind of black kilt over loose linen 
diawers, with cloth leggings, completes the dress of (ho 
men. ' 

The dress of tho females in tho towns is an imitation of 
the Italian fashion ; most women wear the Genoese • mex- 
zaro,* or white veil, thrown over tho head and shoulders ; 
those of the upper class wear bonnets. The ])casaiuvy ad- 
here to their peculiar costumes. In the northern districts 
the women wear their sleeves divided the Greek fashion, 
and a coarse white net envelops their hair, like that worn 
by the men. Tbo females of the Sulcis wear a shawl 
round their heads, and scarlet stockings ; at Orosei the 
women wear a highly ornamented busk projecting from be- 
tween the breasts, in shape not unlike the prow of a galley, 
and they have moreover theOiienlal custom of coveiing 
their mouths. In some places the head is covered with a 
yellow cloth having a deep red border, as in some parts 
of tho kingdom of Naples ; in others with a flno linen 
tied loo'^ely under the chin. The petticoat is made very 
full, with small plaits; tho shift is buttoned at the neck ; the 
corset is low, over which, on ^ala flays, a rich embroidered 
jacket is worn, with loose cuffs and silver buttons. Corals, 
rin<js. rosaries, and crosses are worn in profusion. 

The villages are generally largo and well situated, but 
with unpaved narrow streets, mean house.s, and u gcnt*ral 
want of comfort. Largo diinghili.s disfigure the principal 
avenues. The villages in the Gallura are built of gianito 
blocks, nnd in the other northern districts of ficestonc; 
but lu the southern division of the island most huiisc.s in 
the country are built of sun-dried bricks. The dwellings 
*of the peasants have generally only one stoiy, without v\in- 
I dow.s, or if they have windows, they are not glazed. A 
whole family often dwells in a single room, with their 
chickens, dogs, and kids, whiUt the patient ass turns the 
corn-tndl in a corner. In the centre of the room there is 
a square hole in the clay floor for tho Are ; the .smoke finds 
its way through the door or any accidental crevice. There 
is geiicMally a large bed in one side of the room for the 
eldeis, the sick, or the stranger, for ho.spitality to travellers 
is cbmmon, and inns are scarce. The younger members of 
the family do not sleep in a bed till they marry, but they 
lie down round the fire-place on mats, and frequently iii 
summer in the open air. A few low chairs and a low table 
constitute the remaining moveables. In the towns there 
are some tolerable man»ions^ though cumfortle.ss inside, like 
those of South Italy, and the access is generally dirty. Ihe 
number of beds indicates the importance of the owner, whose 
own room contains the saddles, bridles, arms, cordage, and 
other implements, be.sules hams and dried sausages, which 
are hungup, ami cabinets tilled with walnuts, cheese, pastry, 
and diied fruit. 

Throughout tho island the ciltadini, or inhabitants of 
walled towns, bold the contadini, or. villagers, in utter con- 
tempt, a feeling which is cordially returned by the rustics, 
besides whicli the people of Cagliari and (hose of Sa.ssari 
mutually hate each other. Kissing on meeting is an indis- 
pensable custom among men of all ranks. The hostess 
welcomes a sti anger by a shako of the hand, saying, in a 
kind tone, ‘the sli anger is welcome.' Females however 
never sit at meals with visitors. It i.s to the honour ot 
the Sardinian women that they aro generally moral and 
dutiful wives, and tho baneful custom of the cavalier 
servente i.s unknown. The extreme jealousy of the Sards, 
and their summary mode of avenging an injury, have pio- 
bably contributed to prevent its intioduction. In conver- 
sation ho M ever the women talk very freely, and laugh 
heartily at indelicate allusions, as is the case in other 
southern countries. Among tho peasants women are mote 
servants ; they are busily employed about their children 
and poultry, in manufacturing their linen and *orbacci'or 
coarse woollens, and in making bread, and fetching water. 

The Sards are fond of feasting ; they drink wines and 
cordiali’f though rarely to excess, and entertainments on 
particular Occasions are given with a profuse hospitality. 
Fine wlieaten bread is in general use, except among the 
shepherds of (ho eastern highlands, who eat a coarse kind 
of bread, and sometimes acorns. The Sards eat more 
butcher's meat than the Sicilians or South Italians. Poultry 
is rather scarce, but game is plentiful. The * mipestra.’ or 
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substantial soup, made of pulse, cauliflowers, or herbs, is a 
national dish, as in Italy; and maccaroni, Adel i, and paste of 
various sorts are itianuiacturod at Cagliari and other places, 
and are in much request. 

The Sards are no great pedestrians : the only mode of 
travelling for both sexes is on horseback. Tliere are few 
coaches, and those only in the lai^c towns, and the country 

{ leople regard them as articles uf effeminate luxury. Till 
atcly there wtM'o no carnage-roads in the island, but by a 
royal decree of 1822. a high road of 125 miles in length was 
ordered to be cut from Caeliari to Sa.>sari through the length 
of the island, passing by Oristano, and keeping as much as 
possible along the western plains. It was however neces- 
sary to pass the ridge of Mcnomeni, which runs across 
the middle of the island, as well as the hills south-east of 
Sassari, where a Ane zigzag road, called *Scala di Giocche/ 
has been cut down tho face of an abrupt declivity 600 feet 
high. The whole of the road is now Anished. as well as 
brauoli roads to tho most important towns in the interior. 
The eastern highlands however still remain difficult of 
access. 

Field sports, such as hunting the hoar, stag, or mouf- 
Aon, as well as sporting for birds, are favourite amusements 
with llio Sards. Their religious festivities and processions, 
to which they are much attached, afford them also periodical 
seasons for rejoicing: they are attended with great pomp, 
&nd generally end in a feast. Weddings are celebrated with 
much ceremony and rejoicing. Captain Smyth observed 
traces of many customs which the Sards have in common 
with the modern Greeks, in their dances, musin, arms, 
drosses, marriage ceremonies, and sujicrsiitions. Some of 
these peculiarities seem to be derived from the Romans, | 
such as.a belief in bad or good omens, the evil eye, a dislike | 
to mention death, and the bowlings of tho ' accahaclore,* u>l 
kind of piceflco), who are hired for mourning. Tho ' accu- ! 
badora' in the mountainous districts of Barbargia and 
others used to perform another oAice, .which was to throttle 
or suffocate dying persons iu hopeless cases, in order to 
shorten the agony ; hence the name, which means a I 
* finisher,* but the practice was uboUshed in the last century 
through the remonstrances and exertions of a missionary 
called Padre Vussello. A belief in witchcraft and dmmoniacal 
possession is still pretulcuf, and oxorcisins are resorted to as 
a euro in the latter case. j 

Tho laws iu force consist of— I, * La Carta de Logu,* which 
is a code written iu the Sardinian dialect, consisting of 198 


and the horrid tree for .mangling and dislocating limbai 
which stood on one of the bastions uf Cagliari, was pulled 
do\^n in 182 1 . amidst the acclamations of the people. Cul- 
prits are stiil sometimes Aogged through the streets upon an 
ass previous to execution. Common criminals sentenced to 
death are hanged, but nobles and lawyers are beheaded. 
Nobles accused of capital crimes are tried by a jury of seven 
peers. 

The law is the chief profession for young men of respect- 
able connections, as the whole regular force raised in the 
island consists of only one regiment, which is usually in 
Piedmont. The liberal arts afford no employment, and tiade 
and eontmerce are considered ignoble. The highest legal 
rank is that of a member of the ‘Supremo Real Consiglio' 
for the affairs of Sardinia, which consists of seven members, 
and sits at Turin, It is a supreme court, and decides Anally 
upon all important matters, appeals, &c. It also examines 
the projects of la\V for the island, proposed by the king's 
ministers. The high court, called Reale Udienza, sits at 
Cagliai'i, and is divided into two sections, one for civil and 
the other for criminal cases. It is also a kind of council of 
state for the viceroy, and it proposes to the king candidates 
to fill im the vacant bishoprics and the judicial and juri- 
dical cilices. A numerous train of Ascal advocates, solici- 
tors, advocates for the poor, assessors, secretaries, and no- 
taries IS attached to the courL The MagUtralo della Reale 
Govcrnazione is a high court, which sits at Sassari for civil 
and criminal matters relating to tho northern part of the 
island. There is an appeal from it to the Real Oonsiglio at 
Tuiin. In every town or considerable district of the ihland 
Ihero is a magistrate called Vicar, in sornri places Podesta, or 
Consul in others, who, with an assessor and secrotaiy, judges 
iu the Arst instance for the town and surrounding territory. 
The prefects in each of the eleven provinces are also judges 
in civil matters. There is a commercial court at Cagliar: 
called ‘Consolato,* which derides all commercial suits, be- 
sides which the * Rcgia (!!apLtania* constitutes a sort uf Ad- 
miralty court for the island. A court called ‘Trihuualo 
I delle Coutenzioui,* decides questions winch ari^e between the 
j ecclesiastical and lay powers; it consists of q judge culled 
j ‘CanccUiere Regio* Aposlolico,* who is a clerical dignitary, 
and a secretary. This court was established in the latter 
part of the 14th century, in consequence of serious diAerenccs 
between the clergy and the sovereign, and has been sanc- 
' tioiied by seveial popes. 

* Sardinia is free from tho barthcu of the conscription, which 


chapters, which was published in 1395, by Eleanor * Giudi- 
cessa,* or ruler of Arborea and of the greater part of the island. 
This charter or code, though liiiCtuivd with tho barbarity of 
the limes, is remarkable for its equity and wisdom, and being ! 
well ailapted to the habits and opinions of the Sards, has ’ 
been adopted all over the island ; it remains in force, with 
few modiAcalions, to the present day. 2, the Royal Prag- j 
matics, a body of laws w'ritiep. lu Spanish, and consisting of i 
51 chapters, which was promulgated by Philip IV. of Spain, | 
in 1633. To it has been added a commentary, by D. Fran- j 
cisco de Vico, regent of the huprenie council of Aragon. 3, ! 
Capitoli di Corte. These are memorials and petitions laid ! 
bcfoie the kings of Spain by the national stainenti, with 
the answet^ and decisions of tho .sovereign. To these also 
has been joined a commentary, by D. Giovanni Dexart, a 
Sardinian jurist. 4, The royal edicts, and the * Pregoni,’ or 
ordinances of the viceroys since the i.sland has been under 
the dominion of the house of Savoy. 5, The new civil code, 
published in I83u, by tho late king Charles Felix. {Calert^ 
(iario Sardo, 1831.) 

This multiplicity of laws, upon which numerous forms 
have been grafted, tends to embarrass the course of justice, 
and gives rise to much litigation and delay. The country | 
judges arc very pour, and venality is of common occurrence. 
Besides this, should a local magistrate prove more than 
usually active , in his oAice, bo is sure to rouse the vengeance 
of some of the parlies, and Sardinian revenge respects no 
persons, neither magistrates nor priests. The effect pf the 
whole system, especially in the remote districts, is a fearful 
insecurity of person and property. The superior courts 
which sit ill the towns have a better character fur impar- 
tiality, but tho procedure is veiy imperfect. In criminal 
cases the judges In their interrogatories follow the old prac- 
tice of inducing the accused to criminate himself, by hrow- 
beuling and endeavouring to entrap him by insidious ques- 
tions, a method known iu Italy by the name of ‘intorro^a* 
torio suggestivo * Torture has been abolished in Sardinia^ 


has been entailed by the French revolution iippii most, 
countries of continental Europe. It furnishes by Wuiitary 
eiiUhtinent one regiment to the royal army, besides which 
it has its militia, an irregular force of about 6000 cavalry 
and 1200 infantry, tho otAcors of which wear a uniform, hut 
receive no pay. The privates have no distinguishing dress, 
except a cockade which they wear on particular ccca.sions ; 
they ate aimed with a long gun, a knife, and a cutlaiis, and 
are expected to pal role the country to arrest malefactors, 
to repair to any point which might be invaded by an enemy, 
aiid to aasibt the Board of Health in prcberving the coasts 
from contagion. Besides these there is a kind of }ooiiianry 
called ' Buraucelli,’ an armed association for protecting 
property, e.spocially in the lowlands, against robbers. Every 
village has its party, under a captain annually selected fiom 
among tho mosst respectable inhabitants, and be chooses his 
men. They maintain a strict watch during the night, from 
a certain hour in the evening, which vanes according to the 
season, and is made known to the inhabitants by the sound 
of a bell, after which no one is allowed to be out of doois till 
the tolling of the morning bell. The barancelti. are obliged 
to make restitution tor all thefts. To become a barancello 
a man must have property to a certain amount, and be well 
known for bis integrity. During theyear of bis service, and tho 
following \ ear also, he is exempt from rqyal and baronial ser- 
vice, and has the right of hearing arms. Tlie remuneration 
of tho barancelU arises from overy landholder paying an 
annual sum, the aggregate aihount of which, after (Inducting 
the losses which may have occurred, is divided amo^ the 
men at the end of the year. In the ye&r 1819, Count Revel, 
the vieeroy,*3isUing so many ai'mod men about the country, 
wished to abolish thebarancelli, and supply their place with 
regular ouvalrv from Piedmont, called Royal Cambineers, 
like the Firdhch gendarmes, but as they proved^iefficient 
for want of local knowledge, and the deadly n^red of tho 
neasantry against them, the king was obliged jS restore the 
barancelU under the name of ‘ Caceiatori ^vmciali.^ They 
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tliink it Iheir duty to arrest robbers only, and not poisons 
flying from justice for other causes. 

IhesQ iniuute details are given for the purpose of showing 
the social and domestic condiiior) of the island, which has 
remained almost unchanged sinco the middle ages, and 
which is a curious specimen of the former state of Italy, 
Spam, Portugal, and other countries of Western Europe. 

The regular force in the island consists of about 3000 
Piedmontese troops, distributed in the several towns. There 
me only three regularly fortified towns: Cagliari, Alghero, 
and Oastel Sardo. The coasts arc defonded by a line of 
stout towers, garrisoned by a body of coast-guards called 
Torrari, under the superintendence of a council of three 
members, chosen for three years, one from each stamento, 
and are supported by a tax on exports. The naval force pf 
the island consists of one armed brig and two gun-boats 
called ' corridors.' 

ScientiAc education is given by the two universities of 
Cagliari and Sasoari, each being under the inspection of a 
oouncih * magistralo sopra gli stqdj,’ of which the respective 
archbishops are presidents. The university of Cagliari is at- 
tended by about 260 students, and has the faculiius of theo- 
logy, medicine and surgery, law. and philosophy, with a full 
list of professors in ooch. Among the accessories arc a 
library of above 15,000 volumes and a cabinet of natural 
history and antiquities founded by the late King Charles 
Felix. The university of Sassari, frequented by about ISO 
students, has likewise five faculties, but nith a smullcr 
mirnher of professors, namely, three for theology, five for 
law, three fur medicine, one for surgery, and five for philo- 
sophy and eloqiienc.e,or, as if is called, the arts. The acces- 
sory cslalilishuients consist of . a cabinet of natural history, 
founded in 1023, and a library of only 5000 volumes. An 
interesting account of the university of Sassari was given in 
the ' Bullet tino di Notizie Slatifticlie* of Milan for the year 
1831. Poor students from the country, while following 
their course of studies, support themselves by acting as at- 
tendaiils, errand-boys, &c. to wealthy families in the town, 
and arc called * Mu joli.’ In the head town of every pro- 
vince thoi'o is a * Scuola di Latinita Inferiorc; the aggregate 
number of the pupils is about fiOTiO, of whom above 1000 
are in that of Cagliari* lu pursuance of an ordinance of 
the late King Ciiurles Felix, ‘dated 1823, most villages have 
an elementary school for boys, in which reading, writing, 
and arithmetic aie taught, be.^ides the docitiues of religion 
and the elernciitarv principles of agriculture. There are no 
public establishments for female education : tlioso young 
females who cun afford it become for a time boarders in the 
convenflrof nuns. It was stated sumo years ago by the 
Baron Ferussac, in the ‘Bulletin Univcrsel dcs Sciences,* 
from aiilhenlie sonrees, that the reaiilts of elementary in- 
struction and other improvements, such as the opening of 
roads and the establishment of a more effective police, which 
have taken place within the last twenty years, were ahead} 
felt in the manners and murals of the pc()))lc, and that 
murders, for instance, which are said to have amounted 
once to above lOO in one year, had decreased by about one- 
half. 

The nrt of medicine is not in great repute among the 
Saids, and they have a proverb, ‘Bivi de miegu e mori 
miserabile ‘ Whoever lives by the doctor dies miserably.’ 
In almost every town there is an hospital for the sick, the 
insane, and the foundlings, supported by bequests and 
voluntary contributions, and served by the Benfratelli, or 
Order of S. Juan de Dios. • 

Although sciences and literature are not much esteemed 
in Sai'dinia, yet the island has produced many learned men, 
of whom few are known beyond its precincts. The follow- 
ing deserve particular mention Para, author of the work 
‘ Rebus Savduid,* Cagliari, 1580; Father Madao. who 
has written on the language of Sardinia; the judge Maiueli. 
who published an improveil editidti of the * Curta de l.iOgu 
Matthejo, author of * Sardinia Sacra,* foi,, Rome, 1761 ; the 
jurist and histarian Azuni,and his opponent, Father Nnpoli. 
who hoa refuted, in his * Note illustrate,' many of Azuni's 
statements concerning hia native country ; Cetti, the author 
of a very creditable work on the natural history of tbo 
ibhml, ‘Anfibj, Pesci, UeceBi, e Quadruped! della Sar- 
degna,' 3 vole, fivo., Saasara, 1774; and 'lastly, Don Giuseppe 
Manno. awho has published a good history of Sardinia, 
‘ Storiad^ardegna,^ 3 vuls. Turin, 1826. as well as a 
little worl^t the * Vizi dei Litterati bi^es several poets, 
either in themmacular language er m iMiao and Latin. 


The mechanical arts arc in a very low state ; the guns of 
Tempio are in some repute, but lllo cutlery is of the com- 
monest sort; the pultencs are very coarse, and wooden 
platters are used by the country poople ; builders and car- 
penters are very indifferent workmen, besides which all 
arlieans are extremely indolent. fSuperior workmen come 
from Piedmont or Genoa* 

The principal towns of Sardinia are:—- 1. Cagliari, the 
capital and ihe residenca^ of the viceroy. 2, Sassari. the 
head town of the north part of the island, situated on a 
gentle declivity, in a pleasant an d -Xerti I e country, about nine 
miles from the coast, is little if at all inferior toCagliari, and, 
from its healthiness and other ch'cumstances, preferable to 
it as a residence. Sas-sari has a good main street; which is 
the only one paved, fine public walks, shaded by trees, out- 
side of the W'alls, iw’eniy-four churches, ten convents, throe 
nunneries, a clerical seminary, the university, a college kept 
by the Jesuits, several palaces, among which those of the 
governor and of the duke dclV Asmara are the largest and 
most remarkable, a public hospital; two tolcrnhlc ‘lucatirle,* 
or inns, besides coffee-shops, and some good shops of various 
kinds, among others abookscller’s shop, a rarity in Satdinia ; 
about 20,000 inhabitants. The cathedral i.s a large struc' 
ture, with a very elaborate fumade. Provisions are good, 
abundant, and cheap ; fruit and garden vegetables are ex- 
cellent, wine good, and of various sorts. The (own has no 
springs or wells, but good water is brought to tlie house.s by 
waicr-carriers, from a hand'^omc fountain colled del Rosello, 
oiitaide of the walls. Sassari was built in the seventh cen- 
tury of our PDia, by emigrants from the untient town of 
Tunis, which had been ruined by the Longohards. A fine 
road leads to Porte Tunes, which is the iieareHt harbour; 
aud where the mail packet puts in from Genoa twice a 
month. 3, Alghlcro. 4, Onstano, a town of about 4..500 
iiiliabilants, in a low unhealthy plain, near the mouth of the 
Tir-si, has several cluin lics and convents, a clerical seminary, 
itcollegc kept by the Scolupj.and a spacious cuthedral, with a 
detached octangular belfry, which is the most striking object 
in the town. A spiral staircase of 15U steps leads to the top, 
fiom whence there is a si>lcndid view. Oiislano is a busy 
lively place in the winter and spring, but in sununor all 
those who can, leave it for a healthier residence. Several 
noble, fain i lies inhabit the town. 5, Bosa, a town of about 
3500 inhabitants, finely situated in a valley, between two flat- 
topped hills, on the north bank of the river Ternio, a short 
distance ijroni the sea. Busa has nine churches, some con- 
\cnts, a clerical seminary, several paved slrccls, and a long 
biidgc over the river. The country around is very produc- 
tive of oil, wine, fruit, flax, chee>e, &c., and the inhabitants 
are Ycryac,ii\o; most of tlie travolliug pcdlais about the 
island are from Bo'^a. Hut ihe town is extremely unhealthy 
in summer. 6, Iglosias, a pleasant town, in a healthy spot, 
on an elevated aud fortile plain, amidst limestone hills, is 
abundantly supplied with good water, e.ond'ucted by an 
aqueduct, 8000 feet in length, to a fountain in the centre of 
the town. The sticets are dirty and ill-paved, but they con- 
tain some good housa<. The cathedral and liislioj)'‘s palace 
are remarkable siructurcs. The town is surrounded liy a di- 
lapidated Pisan wall, and the remains of a casilo are seen on 
a hill to the north. Iglcsias reckons about tiOOO inliabitanls. 

7, Tempio, the head town of the mountainous province of 
Gallura, in the north-eastern highlands, stands in a very 
healthy situation; it has se^eral large houses three stories 
high, built of granite, with wooden balconies, a collegiate 
church, a nunnery, a Scolopj college, and about COOO inha- 
bitants, The general appearance of the town is gloomy, as 
well as the dark dresses, black bushy hair and beards of tjie 
men, and the Moorish costume of tho women, who, lliongh 
generally handsome, stalk about with a coarse woollen 
petticoat turned over their heads so ns to conceal then' faces. 

8, Quortu, east of Cagliari, near the sea-coast, has about 
5000 inhabitants, and carries on considerable trade in wine, 
fruit, and fisheries. 9, Villacidro, at (lie foot of the moun- 
tains north west of Cagliari, in a healthy i^itoation, ha-^ 
5500 inhabitants. 10, Osilo, on a mountain 2000 feel above 
the i^ea, east of Sassaii, has 5400 inhabilants. 1 ], 801*^0, in 
the same disi riel, has 4000 iuhabitauls. 12, Bonorva has 
4000 inhabitants. There are many large villages of between 
2000 and 3000 inhabitants, scattered all over tlm i.N)and. 

HiHoryof Sardinia . is said (0 have led a Greek 
colony into Sardinia, and to have fiHindedOlhjaon thenoith- 
east coast, aKerwarda a considerable town in the Roiaen 
period, and of which vestiges are found near TerritDOva. 
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Strabo (p. 220) says that the colonials of lolaus inhabited 
the island jointly with iho barbarians, who wore Tyrrheni. 
From an inscription found at Stampace, it appears that 
Caralis or Cagliari aasuined at one time the name of 'Civiias 
lolse.' The island becatno well known to the Greeks, and 
Herodotus (v. 106) mentions that llistmus of Miletus pro- 
mised to Darius the son of Hystaspes that 'he would render 
the great island of Sardo (Stirdiipa) tributary to 'liis power. 
According to Pliny. Timxuis caned the island Sandaliotis. 
from its resemblance to a sandal : it was also called Icbnusa 
by the Greeks, from its likeness to the print of a foot. 

^ Nura, afterwards one of the chief towns of the island, 
is particularly noticed in the Roman period on account 
of the inhabitants having accused the proctor 8caurus 
of Tnaivcrsation. on which occasion Scuurus was dc- 
funded by Cicero. But the an (e-Roman origin of Nura 
is proved by one of those singular structures called Nu- 
raggi, which is a large cone, constructed of coarse blocks 
without mortar, and Ranked by four small ones, upon 
which rests tho foundation of a Roman aqueduct that 
supplied NUra with water. There are also at Nura other 
Roman remains, such as a small theatre, baths, &c., all very 
much defaced, Nura is said to have been destroyed in the 
wars of the Vandals. The Nuraggt are uliributed by some 
to Iberian colonists and their leader Norax. They are a kind 
of tower in (he Ibrm of a truncated cone, constructed of 
large blocks of stone, lava, porphyry, or freestone, without 
cement, and forming two concentric walls, between which 
are stairs leading to tho summit. Tho inner part has 
generally two vaulted rooms, one abo\'e the other. The 
entrance at the base is very low, and leads through both 
walls to the lower chamber. The stairs give access to the 
upper chamber. The Nuraggi are of two sorts; jhe most 
common, and probably the most aiitieiit, tear no marks of 
the chisel, and are constructed of massive blocks, with irre- 
gulur faces, and smaller stones in the interstices. The ex- 
terior materials of the others are evidently worked by tools ; 
and though tho stones arc not exactly square, Uiey are placed 
in horizontal lasers, and gradually diminibh in size towards 
tho summit. The Nuraggi stand generally on the summit of 
hills commanding a view of tho plains. Somo rest upon a 
solid and spacious substructure or )datfurni walled round 
in the same manner, and in which are constructed hidden 
chambers, which commiinicate with the central one by a 
covered gallery. Captain Smyth gives the plan and section 
of one of these, which is m the plain of Giavesu near Bonorva. 
It is about 40 fuel high, including the substructure, and 
the cone is about 40 feet in diameter where it rises above 
the substructure. One of the loftiest Nuraggi is between 
Samagbeu and Fordungianus, in the district of Busaclii, 
cast of Oristano : it is nearly 60 feet high, and is called by 
the natives * Su Nuraggi longu.’ Nuiaggi are scattered 
all over Sardinia, to tho number of several hundred, and are 
seen in every state, some iieaily perfect, others a heap of 
rubbish. They are very numerous in tho district of Sulcis, 
or the south-west part of the island, and also in the Inlly 
region of Le Marghine, north of Oristario. There are also 
fine specimens of them in the Campo d' Ozicri, and at Isili 
and Genniiri iii the Caiupidano. The original purpose of 
these buddings was probably for watch and defence, though 
in atler-ages some of them may have been used as monu- 
ments for the dead, fragments of Roman terracotta and coins 
of the Empire having been found in (hem ; neither literal 
nor symbolical characters are discovered in tbeac singular 
structures. 

The first Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia, of which 
tho epoch however is not ascertained, was led by Ma- 
chmus, or Malchus, or Melech, who landed on the is- 
land, but was dtiteated by the natives, for which he was 
baniiihed on his return to Carthage. Somo time after, 
about 490 B.C., Hasdriibal and Hamdcar, sons of Mago, led 
another expedition to Sardinia, which gained a fouling in 
the southern part of the island, and built or colonized Ca- 
rails and Sulcis. Hasdrubal however lost his life in fighting 
against the natives, who appear to have struggled bravely 
against the invaders. 

We have no account of the wars of the Carthaginians in 
Sardinia, but it appears that they never reduced it entirely, 
as tho natives took refuge in the mountains, ever ready to 
rise at any favourable opportunity. The lower country how- 
ever was permanently in possession of the Carthaginians 
until the first Punio war. Sulcis was one of their chief 
eoloniet, but the site of that once wealthy town is now a 


subject of controversy, some placing it on the southern coast, 
where a district still retains the name; whilst others, with 
more plausibility, place it in the small island opposite, 
called S. Antioco; north of tho town of that name, uhere 
considerable remains of walls, of a moat, and an extensive 
necropolis are seen, and where, in 1619. an inscription was 
found, in which Sulcis is styled a Roman municipium, and 
the nkme of the chief magistrate, L. Corn. Marcellus, is re- 
corded. In the same neighbourhood, in 1820, part of a 
brass armour was discovered, which is now m tlie museum 
of Ckgliari, and which is, believed to bo of Greek workman- 
sliip. (Grasai, Ric^cke Stomh$ intomo alle Armature ^co- 
per te nelV Jsnladi S. Afttioco^} In tbo neighbouring island 
of S. Pietro an amphora full of Carthaginian brQKs coins was 
fbund by a farmer in ploughing the ground, wbdo Captain 
Smyth was at anchor near the spot. 

During the first Punic war the Roinans attacked and de- 
feated the Carthaginian fleet at Olbia* adhere Haniio, the 
rommander, fell ; and again they ^ined another naval vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians at Caralis, but they do not 
seem to have got a permanent footing on the island, which 
at the conclusion of the war still belonjrad to Carthage. 
But the mercenary troops that garriaoned the island, follow- 
ing the example of those at Carthage, revolted, and killing 
their commander Bostar and the other Carthaginians, took 
possession of the principal strongholds, and committed all 
kinds of depredations on the natives, who rose in arms, and 
at last drove them away. The mercenaries repaired to 
Italy, where they were countenanced by the Romans, eager 
for a pretence to seize upon that fine island. Taking ad- 
vantage of the condition of their rivals, who were just re- 
leased from the horrors of the war of the mercenaries, the 
Romans threatened Carthage with a new war unless Sar- 
dinia were formally made over to them. The Carthaginians 
were obliged to comply, besides paying the expenses of the 
Roman armament. The Romans, under T. Manlius Tm- 
quatus and M. P. Matho, met with considerable resistance! 
from the Sards, but they succeeded in subjugating ibe prin- 
cipal partof the island, which was incorporated, with Cuibica, 
into u Roman province, under a prootor, about B.c. 228. 

After (be breaking out the second Punic war, the Sard**, 
weary of their Roman moslars, applied to Carthage for 
assistance. The Roman garrisons were in ii weak state, and 
tho iirsDtor Q. M. Scmvola w^as ill from the climate. Tho 
senate sent T. M. Torquatos with reinforcements to Sar- 
dinia, where he found the natives of the central part in open 
insurrection, under a chief called Arsicorus, who was soon 
after joined by a Punic force. A general battle mok place 
near Caralis, in which the Sards and CurthaginTOiis were 
utterly defeated, and Cornu.s. the stronghold of the insur- 
gents, surrendered to the Romans, (Liv., 23, c. 40, &c.) 
After this Sardinia, remained quite during the rest of (he 
Punic war. 

About 178 B.C., Sardinia, being in estate of open insur- 
rection, was made a consular province, oml T. Seinjiionius 
GiaccUus was sent to it with an additional force of two 
legions and 12.000 Latin confederate troops. Semproniu.s de- 
feated tho llienHos, thesuppo.scd descendants of some Trqjun 
emigrants, and the Balari, another fierce tnbe, belie\cd to 
bo the descendants of Iberian colonists, who lived in the 
eastern highlands. All the neople of Sardinia returned to 
the allegiance of Rome, ana a double tribute was imposed 
upon them. The number of prisoners brought to Rome, and 
thei'e sold in the market as slaves, gave i ise to the proverb, 
' Snrdi venafes,* wbii h, from its double meaning, was after- 
wards construed into a term of reproach. It was stated that 
80.000 Sards bad either fallen or been made prisoneis. 

I Cuius GraochuH, ibe son of Seinpronius, being qiisestor in 
I Sardinia, the Barbaricini, or mountaineers of the di!»trict 
still called Barbat gm, revolted again, and anoiher expedi- 
tion was sent from Rome to subtlue them, on which occa- 
sion bloodhounds were emplovod., Giacchus was accu^ed 
by his enemies at Rome of courting undue popularity with 
the Sards to the detriment of his ow'ncountry« He repaired 
to Rome, and eloi^oently. defended himself from the chuigc, 
stating that it was true * be had neither exacted forced gifts, 
nor torn women from ibe arms of their husbands, nor brought 
away vases full of money after emptying the wine out of 
thenii as many other Roman officeia had done ; but that he 
bad gone to Sardinia with a* full purse and badr returned 
with an empty one.' His vindication so ptease^be people 
of Rome, that they elected him tribune. A 

During the great civil wars Sardinia sbar^ the calami- 
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tics of tho rest of the Roman provinces, follow inrr alter- 
nately tho fortunes of Marius or Sulla, of Caesar or l^ompoy. 
By tho peace of Misenum, Sextus Pompoy relainori Sar- 
fhnia with Sicily and Acbaia. But Ins froediuan ^eno- 
clorus, who was prtBtor of Sardinia, forsaking his imisior, 
pave up the island to Octaviun. Tho island renuuriod (juiel 
during ihe period of the Empire, being consideied hy the 
Romans as one of their granaries and a penal colony for ilicir 
criminals. 

Tiberius sent thither 4000 Jews to make war upon the 
freebooters who plundered tho country, or to die of its mal- 
aria. Pliny (lii 7) mentions Caralis, Sulcis, Nora, and utlier 
places as towns tliat had tlie Roman cixilas, and Turns 
Libysoiiis as a colonia. 

After the death of Valcnlinian 111., Oenseric, king of tho 
Vandals, invaded Sardinia from Africa. The emperor of tho 
East, Leo, sent an expedition against Gensenc, which retook 
Sardinia, hut the latter soon allor recovered possession of it. 
Ills son llunneric, being an Arian, like his father, perse- 
eiilcil the Catholics or orthodox with great cruelty, as well 
as his successors. Sardinia hecaine a }>lace of banishment 
for the orthodox prelates of the Vandal doniiiuoii. After 
the overthrow of tlie Vandal kingdom hy Behsarius, Sar- 
dinia was annexed to the prefectship of Africa, and was 
goxcrncfl by an oUicer styled duke. Abfllftt a.d, 501, Za- 
bardy, duke of Sardinia, having defeated tlie tribe of Bur- 
baricini, obliged them to abandon idolatry as a conilition 
(dpaidon. Thi.s.forced convention how ever was eluded by 
many, and the archhi.shop Janiiariiis went to Rome to com- 
plain that by giving a foe to the military otlicers of the em- 
])eror, the ijati\cs were allowed to sacntice to their heathen 
doilies. 

Pope Gregory tin' Gre.it, in his Epistles, complains of the 
(‘.jiiflnct of the clergy of Sardinia. The Saracens 
hegaij, about the }ear 7‘jO, to ra\agii the coasts of Sardinia; 
and Us tlio B\zanhne emperors were uiiahlo to ])rotcct their 
distant de]H'inlencies, the natives applied for assistance fust 
to the l..on.'ohard.s, and aftersvards to Louis le Debunnairo, 

( 'll iileniagne's son, to whom they tendered their alle- 
giance. 

Ahniil the year 1000, Musait, a Moorish cliieftain, sailed 
fi-iiui Africa to Cagliari with a large foice, took it, and con- 
(jiicr >(1 till* greater pait of the inland, and asbuiued the title 
of king of Sanlmia. 

not content uitli the possession of Sardinia, sent 
from 1 hence armed vessels to ravage the coasts of Italy. 
The pope is.siied a bull against him, offering the investiture 
of the iblaiid to those who should drive him out of it. The 
PisiiiKs sent an armament wliicli took possession of Cag- 
J’v. j. Miisait came with a strong force by .sea and hy 
land, A.D. 1015, and obliged the PLaii garrison to capitulate, 
hut massacred the Pisans as they came 'out of the town. 
Musait then sailed fm* the coast of Luna in Italy, and sur- 
prised and sacked that town, lie was however attacked m 
Ins ret real, and lost most of his men, and even his wife, 
who was taken jirisoner and beheaded. Musait e-^caped 
to Sardinia. The pope\s legate now ])ersuaded the Genoesi? 
to join the Pisuris against Mu?<ait. Tho combined forces 
of the two republics attacked the Moors and drove them 
away from both Sardinia and Corsica (A.n. lOlG-1017). 
After this *the Genoese kept for thcrnselvc.s Corsica and 
Capruja, and llie Pi.sans had Sardinia.* (P. B, Burghi, 
Dnminio in Mari Li^u^tico) Musait however, haGiig ob- 
tained reiiiforceiiients fixmi Africa, was still in the field in 
Sardinia, when the Genoese again assisted the Pisans in 
driving him away, a.d. lOJJ. The island being finally 
cleared of the Moors, the Pisans divided it into four pro- 
vinces, called Giudicature, and appointed Pisan noblemen 
over each, styled * Giiidice,* each independent of the others, 
but all feudatory to Pisa. Cagliari in the south, Torres in 
the north, Gallura in the cast, and Arborca or Oristano in 
the west, were the names of the four judicatures. Some 
places along the northern coast were however assigned to 
the Genoese, among others Castol Sardo, which wo.s for a 
long time in the pobsossion of tho Doiia family, who built 
a castle near it, still called Castel Duria. 

The republic of Genoa how^ever was dissatisfied at not 
having a larger share of the island, and this ci eating a feel- 
ing of bitter animosity, led to those di.sastrou.s wars between 
Pi^a ai\ Genoa, wdiicli, after a lapse of more than two 
cfjnturio^||mndcd with the ruin of the roarilime power of 
iho forniSk [Pisa, History of.] Sardinia meantime 
continued ^der its ‘judges’ liego to Pisa, till 1164, when 
P. C.; No. 1‘485. 


Barisone, judge of Arborca, instigated by Iho Genoese, 
offeri'd to the emperur Kivdoric 1. a sum of 401)0 silver 
iTiark.s, besides an annual tribute, for the inveMiture of tho 
crown of all Sardinia, and he was actually crowned nt 
Pariii by the bishop of LiOgc, uc.iing for the emperor, the 
commune of Genoa being secuniy for the payment. 
The other llireo judges however wei'e not di.spo.sed to siih- 
init to Barisone, who appears to have hton a shallow-headed 
man, and having received assistance fiom Pn/a, they ravaged 
tho Icriilory of Arborca. The (leiioese as prolectoi.s of 
Barisone, whom they kept in custody at Genoa for his 
debts, l.aid claim to his dominions, and sent a licet to Sar- 
dinia, wliicli sacked and burnt the city of Torres. After the 
war had lasted ten jear.s, Bari'^one, wlio had been lelcascd 
from custody, made his submi.ssion to the authorities of 
Pisa. The doniin.on of the i.slaud however remained loinc 
after a constant subject of contention between Pisa and 
Genoa, whilst the lordsof lhe\ariou.s piovinces made tliem- 
sel\es iniloiiendent in reality. The cmpeior Frederic JI. 
took adviuilage of this to make liis natural son ifenlzius 
king of Sardinia. For this purpose he negocialeii, i;i TJ.'JS, 
a marriage between him and Adelasia, the rohcl of Ubahlo, 
jiulge or ])niice of Gallura and Tunes, who had howonu* 
already made a bequest of her territories in favour of the papal 
sec, in case of her dying without issue, lleiitzius wa-, pio- 
clainied king of Sardinia, and having posses.smn in right of 
las wife of the tw’o northern jndtcalures, he added to them 
that of Aiborea, whose judge, Pietro di Capnoa. had thrown 
off his allegiance to Pisa. Cagliari alone coiiliniied iii the 
allegiance of the repiihlic. The siihsequeiU dispufca how- 
ever between Frederic 11. and the pope maile IJcnlziii.s and 
the Pisan.s, who were Guibelines, join together agriin.-^t the 
pope and the Geiioe.se, and their combried Heel defeated, 
in 1241, a Genoe.se !3f|iiaf Iron, and look Iwcnty-two galie} s 
with a number of pielales, apostolic legates, and ambassa- 
dors, who were going to Rome- to attend the geneial conn* 
cd convoked hy Pope CJregory IX. lleiit/.iiis dislm^UDlinl 
himselffor his bravery ami dutermiiialion holli ni Sardinia 
and Sicilv. where he fought lor many years for his fat m r 
against the pope and the Guel])hs, until he wa.s taken 
prisoner by the Bolognese in 1241), who kept him in eon- 
'linoment for the rest of his life, during which Jic Iiore the 
title of King of Sardinia. Ills title was however u mere 
name, and the vaiious judges of tho i.slanil ruled iu imh- 
pendent ])riiices, whilst Pi.sa and Genoa coniinuod to fight 
for their respective claims to tiie nominal sovereignly. Ca- 
gliari and some other lowms coiitniucd to he gariisoncd hv 
Pisan lroo])s. After tlic defeat of the Mcloiia (a.d. 
by which the Pisan naval power was annihilaied, propo.sals 
were made hy the Genoese to release I heir initncrous pri- 
soners, provided Pisa w'oulil make a ces.sion of Sardinia, and 
give uj) the castle of Cagliari into the hands of the Genoe.se ; 
but the prisoners thomscUes, it is reported, tirolesled against 
recovering their liberty at smdi a price. Some years ufier, 
Nino Visconti, judge of Gallnia, related to lilio fanimi.s 
count Ugolinu, acted a considei able part ni the civil broil.s 
of Pisa, which ended with the catastrophe of Ugolino and 
his family. 

In 1297, pope Boiiifaro VIII., wishing to obtain the crown 
of Sicily for his protege Charles II. of Anjou, king of 
Naples, induced James of Aragon to give up Sicily, ni ex- 
change for winch Boniface, m the ]>lcnitude of his assumed 
pow'er of disposing of crowns and principalities, gave Jainrs 
the investiture of the kingdom of S.irdnna as a fief tjf the 
see of Rome. Although the Sicilians them<clves did imi 
consent to the exchange, and proclaimed FiiMleiic, James's 
brother, as their king, tho investiture of Sardinia wa» con- 
firmed to James hy jiope Clement V., in J'tn9. James how- 
ever was not ready to enforce his claim till I. '^23, when iio 
made large preparations on the coast of (Jataloina Ibr an 
expedition to Sardinia. The Pisans reinfureed their gar- 
rksons in the island, and granted an amnesty to all out- 
laws who should enlist in their service. Hugo, judge of 
Arborea, however threw off his allegiance, and in oidcrlo 
facilitate the Aragonese occupation, lie laid a plot for mas- 
sacring all the Pisans in his djininioiis, which extended 
over the whole western part of the islaml. The plot being 
executed with the most merciless punctuality, be dispatched 
a messenger to Barcelona to hasten the departure of tho 
expedition. In June the Infante Don Alonso arrived in 
the Gulf of Palmas, and having landed liis troops, was joined 
by Hugo and some of the native nobles, who tendered their 
allegiance to his father the ktng of Aragon. The combined 
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forces then besieged Iglesias, and after several months’ resis- 
tance the Pisan garrison oapilulaled through famine. The In- 
fante then proceeded lo biuckude Cagliari by sea and land. A 
Pisan tleel of fifiy-l wo galleys arrived in the gulf in the spring 
of 1324, and landed a body of troops, which weie joined by 
some of the natives, but being defeated by the Aragonese, 
a treaty was concluded by which Sardinia was given up by 
the republic to the crown of Aragon, on condition that the 
Pisan inhabitants and their property should be respected, and 
that the castle and sidiuibs of Cagliari, with the port, and the 
adjoining lakes should loinain in possession of Pisa, on pay- 
ment of an annual tribute as a sign of homage to the king 
of Aragon. This iiriuiigonient did not last lung; mutual re- 
criminal ions took place between the parlies, and in the follow- 
ing jear, the Pi<an squadron being enlirtdy defcaiod by the 
Aragonese m l ho Bay of Cagliari, the tow n was e\ acuaied, and 
Sardinia wa.s entirely lost to Pisa. But the judgc.*s were no 
more inclined lo submit lo their new inasteis than to the 
Pisans, and being assisted by the Gcnue>e colonists of Castel 
Saido and Castel Dona they blockaded Sas.<iaii, and carried j 
on for many years a destructive warfare agaiirst the Arago- 
nese. At last Peter the Ceroinouious, king of A ragon, landed 
in 1304 with a strong force at Porto Conte, and having tru* 
vtM'sed and pacified the princifial part of the island, made 
Ins publie entry into Cagliari, where in April of the follow- 
ing year, with a view of checking the inlluenee of the 
factious chiefs, he coii\oked a goiioral parliament, after the 
model of the Cortes of Spain, consisting of predates, peers, 
and commons, which was called ‘ Stamenti,' or Estates. He 
thus laid the foundation of a representative government in 
Sanlinia, which, although on a contracted bu'^is, bas been 
the mcaii.s of saving the island from militaiy despotism, and 
stdl subsists at Ibo present day. Neither Mannno, judge 
of Arborea, nor Doria, the bead of the (jJt:iioes>e faciioii, at- 
tended the congK'ss; and afier Peter had returned to Spain, 
Mariano intrigued with pope.Urhan V. lo obtain the inves- 
titure of the Island for himself. His death in the plague of 
137G prevented his sLicceediiig in hi^ projects, and lus son 
Hugo, who was as ambitious us hU father, was murdered by 
his own subjects at Ori'.laiio in 1383. Brancaleone Doria, 
who had mivnied Eleanor, daughter of Mariano, offered his 
services lo the king of Aragon to bring the whole of Sar- 
dinia into subjection; but his wile, who was equally as am- 
bit lou.s as her father i^)d brother had been, put herself at 
the head of a strong parly of natives, who named her son 
judge of Arhorca. Brancaleone, who had gone to Spain, 
w'a.s detained there as a hostage, and after fruitless negoci- 
atioiis, Eleanor look the field, being joined by the people of 
Gullura, and drove t lie Aragonese fiom almost the whole 
northern division of the island. She ruled for several vears 
by the name of * Giudicessa,’ but in fact as queen of Sardinia, 
and she compiled for licr subjects the ‘Carla de Logu,’ or 
code of laws already noticed. This remarkable woman died 
of the plague hi 1403, and her only son dying in 1407, with- 
out issue, the Sards invited over the viscount of Narbuniie, 
husband of Beatrice, Eleanor's sister. But the viscount 
found an opponent in Brancaleone Doria, who after his 
wife’s death had taken possession of Arboiea, and was sup- 
ported by the Genoese in the north. Martin, king of Sicily, 
son of Martin of Aragon, being (hen in Spain’, urged his 
father to prepare an expedition lor the recovery of Sardinia. 
The nubility of Catalonia, Valencia, and Aragon were sum- 
moned for the purpose, and the armament, headed by the 
younger Martin, sailed from Barcelona in the spring of 
1489. Having landed and entered Cagliari, he issued 
from thence with &U00 foot and 3000 horse against the forces 
of both Doria and the Viscount, who bad united against 
him. A battle took place at S. Luri, in June, 1409, in 
which the Aragonese obtained a complete victory, Doria was 
taken prisoner, and the Viscount tied precijiilately. Martin 
however died shortly after of the malaria fever, and the 
Viscount continued to carry on the war. At last Alfonso 
V. of Aragon obtained the formal cession of the province of 
Arhoi'ea, in 1428, by paying 100,000 gold tiorins to the heir 
of the late viscount of Narbonno, and the whole island be- 
came subject to the crown of Aragon. In 1492 Ferdinand 
the Catholic established the Inquisition in Sardinia, and 
ordcicd the expulsion of all Jews who refused to be bap- 
tised, and their synagogues to be converted into churches. 
From that time the Jews have not been tolerated. in Sor- 
dina. 

By ibe union of the crowns of Aragon and Castile, Sar- 
dinia became an appendage of the vast Spanish monarchy. 


and was ruled fur two centuries by triennial viceroys sent 
from Spam, under whose administration the country sunk 
into decay, like Sicily, Naples, and the rest of the Spanish 
dependencies. In the war of the Spanish succession the 
tnuuntSiineers of Gallura having declared themselves for 
Charles of Austria, an English tleet under Sir John Leake 
appeared before Cagliari, and the viceroy capitulated, and 
the « island acknowledged Charles; but by the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, Charles having resigned his claims to Spain, 
Sardinia was given to him as emperor. In 1717 Albeioni, 
the minister of Philip V., sent a lurge force iu the midst of 
peace, under the Maiquis de Ledc, which took possession 
of Suidinia in less than two niutilhs. [Albkuoni.J By the 
treaty of London of 1 720, Philip w'as obliged to restoie. Sar- 
dinia, which was finally given to Victor Amadeus, duke of 
Savoy, who then assumed ihe kingly title. From that time 
the history of Sardinia becomes closely connected with that 
of the house of Savoy. [Sardinian States,] Under the 
government of that dynasty Sardinia has materially im- 
proved. King Charles Emmanuel particular, has 

been a great benefactor to Sardinia. Overgrown abuses in 
the local administration were corrected, a better police wo.s 
formed, the national laws were confirmed, education was 
encouraged. Monti Friimeniarii were founded for the a.>)sist- 
ance of small farmeis, commercial tribunals were established, 
ns well as the post office, the Board of Health, and other in- 
stitutions of civilised stales. 

In December, 1792, the National Convention, having 
declared war in the name of the French Ucpublic against 
the king of Sardinia, sent a lage fleet under Admiral Tru- 
giict to attack the islund. The Sards however had made 
some preparations for resistance, and the French, on anchor- 
ing before Cugliari, in January, 179.3, met with a hot 
reception from the forts and batteries, whose fire greatly 
damaged their ships. They landed 6UOO men near Quaiiu, 
but were repulsed by the nati\es, who are generally good 
niaikstnen and accustomed lo the use of fiic-arms. A 
siorrn which arose completed the diseomlUure of the ex- 
pedition, by the loss of a line-of-batlle ship and seveial 
smaller ones. The Fieiich ndiuiral, after uselessly bom- 
barding the town forsineral da)s, rcimbarked the soldiers 
and soiled away, leaving several hundred men killed or 
prisoners. 

The king of Sardinia, pleased with his insular subjects, 
invited them to ask for anything that they might think 
useful for the island. Tlie Sards demanded, 1, the convo- 
cation of Iheslameiili; 2, the confirmation of their laws, 
customs, and piivileges; 3, that all offices in the island, 
except tl.at of viceroy, should be held by natives: 4, Ihe 
esiablisbinent of a council to advise the viceroy; 5, permis- 
sion to send a minister lo reside at Tuiin and watch over 
their interests. The Piedmontese miuislers however dis- 
suaded the king from listening lo the petition; situations 
continued lobe filled with Piedmonte-se. and the con&eqiieiice 
was that insuriections bioke out in 1794 and ]79 j, and the 
commander-ill chief and the intendaiit-general were killed 
by the people of Cagliari. By the mediation however of the 
archbl^hup of Cagliari and of the pope, a general act of 
amnesty was proeluimcd in 1796, and some of the demands 
of the islanders were granted. When King Charles Em- 
manuel IV. was driven away bv the French from his conti- 
nental states, the Staineiili of i^ardinia sent a deputation to 
him at Leghorn to assure him of the entire devotion of the 
people. The king and his family landed atCagliaii, in March, 
1799, where they where received with cnihusiasin. The 
king however returned soon after to the Continent, and in 
1802 abdicated in favour of his brother Vidor Emmanuel, 
who, having lost all hopes of recovering his continental do- 
minions, repaired to his island kingdom in February, 1606. 
Protected from external attack by his alliance with England, 
Victor resided in Sardinia till the fall of Napoleon, nn 1814. 
During his residence at Cagliari he paid much atlontion to 
the agriculture of the island, as well as to the administra- 
tion, but his pecuniary means wore very limited. Still he 
was liked, although, the expenses attending the residence 
of a court, however modest* as it necessarily was, pres.sed 
heavily upon a people under feudal tenure. Some local 
disturbances occurred in 18U7, in the northern part of the 
island, the people of which have always been more easily 
excited than those of the south. •. Oii this occasio^lhe in- 
surrection assumed something of the character servile 
war, the peasantry against ihe nobles* the former j^tending 
to be xealousfor the predominance of the kin^ authority 
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over the feudal aristocracy. Many of the baronial palaces 
were destroyed, anaonvj otheiv that of Sorso, a town of 
4000 inhabhanis north-east of Sassari. At last the kin^ s 
troops quelled the insurrection, and several of the leaders, 
who Avere not all peasants, wore either executed or con- 
demned to prison for life, Avhich, in the present state of the 
Sardinian prisons, is worse than death. 

In I8U Victor Emmanuel returned to Turin, leaving his 
brother Charles Felix, duke of Genevois, viceroy of the is- 
land. In 1821, in consequence of the abortive insurroclion 
of the Constitutionalists of Piedmont, Victor abdicated in 
favour of his brother, who took much interest in the affairs 
of Sardinia. Charles Felix was the founder of Iho Agrarian 
Society and of the museum of Cagliari ; ami ho was the 
first to plan and execute a great cairiago-road throughout 
the island. 

SARDES the antient capital of Lydia, now 

Sart, was situated in the spacious valley of the Hermus, 
and on the Pactolus, one of the tributaries of that river. 
The south side of the valley is bounded by the lofty range of 
Tinolus, the highest summits of which are generally covered 
with snow. The most remarkable feature in the site of 
Saides is the Acropolis, one side of which, towards Tmolus, 

IS so steep, that in the time of Crmsus, when the rest of 
the Acropolis was fortified, this part was considered secure 
nguinst an enemy. It was on this side however that the 
pl.ico was taken by the Persians under Cyrus (Herod., i. 84). 
Tho Acropolis is continually crumbling, and it presents a 
veiy rugged and fanta.stic outline. There are iho remains 
of a large and inagnifiecnt temple, tho western front of 
winch IS on the hank of the Pactolus, and the eastern under 
tho sleep lock of the Acropolis. Two columns of the ex- 
leiior Older of the east front, and one column of the portico 
of the pronaos. with their capitals, are still standing ; but j 
the columns are nearly half buried in the aocumiilated soil. | 
It IS probalile that the greater part of the temple might be j 
discovered by an excavation. Tho capitals are Ionic, and , 
exceedingly fine specimens of the older. (Cockerell.) 

■ of two Christian churches, one 


'I here aie tho reiiMins . . ■ i* c o 

of wliich is constructed of magnificent fragments of older ; of Sun Romo. ^ . i o o 

buildings, tfndor the north side of tho Acropolis there : provinces of Nizza, Oiicgha, and San K. mo 
aie traces of a theatre and an adjoining stadium: the ex- | «f «a'oy, whir-h sits at Clnnnb^ry, dccidc.-i a 

(ciior diameter otithe theatre was'-'^Ort fiiet, and Iho interior ' ‘ ‘ * ' 

lfi'2. It IS uncertain what the building was, commonly 
called the Gcrusia. the remains of which are in the plain to 
the west of (ho Acrojulis. Sart is now a miserable ihice, 
consisting of a few mud liuts. 

\ccoiding to Strabo (p. 625), Sardes, though an antiont 


and an area variously stated by some at 16,000 and by othen 
at 17,000 square Italian miles (60 Italian miles to a degree 
of latitude), have now one uriiforin system, administrative 
and judicial, being divided into 40 provinces, namely : 
1, Savoy Proper, chief town Chamb^ry ; 2, Tarantasia. chief 
town Moutiers; 3, Maurienne, chief town St, Jean; 4, 
Haute Savoie, chief town Ilopital; 5, Genevois, chief town 
Annecy; 6, Carouge, chief town St. .luhon; 7, Faucigny, 
chief town Bonneville ; 8, Chablais, chief t<»wn Tlionun ; 9, 
Aosta; 10, Susa: 11, Vulschia, chief town Varullo; 12, 
Osbula, chief town Domo d’Ossola ; 1 3, Pallanza ; M, Biella ; 
15, Novara; 16, Vcrcelli; 17, Lomellina, chief town Mor- 
tara; 18, Casale; 19, Torino; 20, Pincrolo; 21, Alba; 22, 
Sahizzo ; 23, Cuneo; 21. Asti; 25, Alessandria ; 2(>, Mon- 
dovi; 27, Acqiii ; 28, Ivrca; 29, Toilona; 30, Vogluva; 
3l,Bobhio; 32, Novi; 33, Genova; 34, Savona; 35, Al- 
beiiga; 36, Oiicgha; 37, San Remo; 38, Nizzii; 39, Chia- 
vari; 40, Spezia. An account of most of ihe.io provinces 
and tbcir chief towns is given under their respective heads, 
as well as under tlic names of .some of the old djvi.sions of 
the country, such as Monferrato and Novara. 

Each province is lulminislered by a political officer railed 
intendente, appointed by the king. The provmeo being nu 
aggregate of communes, each commune has a sinrtaco, 
or maiic, who is subordinate to the intendente. For 
• judicial purposes, each province has a I’ullcgiale court, called 
' Tribnnalc di Prcfeitiira, which sits in the cliief town, 'riicre 
is no jury in the Sardinian states. Tho piovinces arc di- 
videil into districts called Giudicature, in each of winch there 
is a judge culled Giudiec di Muiulamento, answciing lo the 
French Jugc do Paix, with a sccroiary. Theru me in all 
412 of these giudicaluie. There aie four supieme courts, 
winch are also couris of appeal from the Tnhunali di Pie- 
fetlura, and which arc called Senato The seiiuicol Turin 
has junsfliclion over all iho provinces of Picdnnuit in its 
most extended sense, that is lo .say, all the provinres on iho 
Italian side of the Alps and noilh of the Ligurian Apen- 
nines. The jurisdiction of thcscnuloof Genoa cxionds lo 
all tho provinces of tho duchy of Genoa, with tlie u.xceptioii 
That of the senate of Nizza extends to the 
and San R« mo The senate 
suits vMihin 

the limilH of the duchy of Savoj. Each senate forms two 
charnber.s, one tbrcivif and the other for cnminnl mailera. 
All liUls for felony or high treason appertain lo tho senate. 
The senate icgi'^tcls all edicts, leiiers puicnl, and ordinances 
of iho king, and is allow4‘d to make rcrnoiislranccs upon llio 
! subject ofihcin; and it also decides coniest.s concerning jii- 


city, was of more recent origin than the date of tho Tiojaii nsdiclion between the various anihonlio.ys well a^ between 
war. Sardes wa.s the capital of the Lydian kings, whose | the ecclesinstical 
ds nasty emded wiih Ckbsus. After Asia Minor came under 


ilie dominion of the Persians, it was tho residence of the 
Persian govcriior of this part of Asia. In the reign ol ] 
Darius the place was surprised by the lonians, aided by the 
Aiheiii.ins, and tho greater part of the city was burnt, owing 
to u ■Giddier setting fire to the houses which wore thatched. 
(Hoiod., v. 191.) When Alexander tho Great ent^jred Asia on 
his Persian campaign, Surdea surrendered to him. la 
tho- lime of Tiberius, Sardes, with other cities of Asia 
Minor. snlTered much from an earthquake, but the calamity 
was alleviated bv the munificence of the emperor. (Tacit., 
Ami., ii. 47.) Sardes was one of the seven churches of 
Asia mentioned in the book of Revelation. Julian, in his 
attempt to restore the heathen worship, built altars at 
Sardes, and repaired some of the temples. 

Lake Gyg®a is about five miles north of Sardes, and tho 
burial-places of the Lydian kings were near it. The bar- 
rows are of various sizes, covcreil with green turf, and 
many of them retain their conical form. One, which is of 
much superior magnitude to tho rest, is the mound of 
IlaUatles. [IIalyattes.] 

SARDINIA. [Sardeona.I 

SARDINIAN STATES (ST ATI SARDI) is the name 
of the dominions of the house of Savoy, which constitute a 
monarchy, the head of which derives his title of king from 
the island or kingdom of Sardinia. These states consist of 
— 1, the duchy of Savoy; 2, the principality of Piedmont, 
in its larger sense; 3, the duchy of Genoa ; 4, the county 
of Nizza; 5, the island of Sardegna, which forms aoepa- 
rato s^e, and has its own distinct administration. A geo- 
graphifi^ description of each of these great divisions is given 
under tn^r respective heads. The continental territories, 
• Slati di%rra Fenna,’ which have a population of 3,676,000 


puriant questions ih*? iwi) clas'*es or clnimbcis of the senate 
join ill one body. The senaiois \oto with closed doors; tho 
president collects the voles, and secrecy concerning the in- 
dividual voles is strictly enjoined on pain of di^mi'^sal. The 
senators are named as vacancies occur by the king for life, 
after a previous ex.iminaiion of the candidaio bv the senate, 
and they can only bo clismisscd fm- grave rnKsconduct by a 
.sentence of the senate ii-elf. They are geneially men of 
high character and acquirements, they have good salaiies, 
and their probity is ci)n.''ideied above suspicion 

A couit .styled Regia Camera dci Conti sits at 1 urin, 
and decides in all fis al and feudal suits, for although poli- 
tical feudality is abolished, manorial and other tcmtoiial 
rights still leinaiu, as well asCasiellaiiie, or manorial ciuiits, 
tor petty suits; it acts also as an audit couit over ihe trea- 
sury accounts, and also as a criminal court lor all offences 
against the fisc, for the crime of coming, and also for mal- 
versations of the a(lmini>trative officers. Ihcre is an ailnii- 
ralfy court, wliich sits at Genoa. ^ 

Commeicial courLs are established at Tuvin, Cliambcry, 
Nice, Genoa, Chiavari, Savona, Novi, and San Remo. 
Those of Turin, Chamh^ry. and Nice are called Consolali ; 
the others, Tribuuali di Commercio. 

Ecclesiastical couris, Curie Vosroovili, exist in every dio- 
cese ; their jurisdiction comprehends matters relating lo mar- 
riage and tho misconduct of clerical persons, but for graver 
criminal charges ecclesiastics are tried by the respective 
senates, which judge also in civil matters concerning mem- 
bers or bodies of I he clergy. , r o 

Tho old continental territories of the house of Savoy 
wore administered till lately by the Reali Costituzioni. a 
compilation of numerous edicts and decisions of the dukes 
of Savoy, which was published in 1770, and is mainly based 
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on the Roman and canon laws. The penal laws were very 
severe; blasphemy and sacrilege were punished by the gal- 
leys or death ; a very extensive interpretation was given to the 
crime of high treason, which was punishable in most cases by 
death and confiscation ; the sameponallies were inflicted on 
duellists; domestic theft was punished in most cases by 
death ; the body of a suicide was hanged ; usury was pun- 
ished by confiscation ; the use or simple possession of offen- 
fiivc weapons was punishable by the galleys ; libels were left 
to the discretion of the judge, who could intlict even the 
punishment of the gallc)s for life, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Correctional matters were left entirely 
to the discretion of the *Tribunali di Prcfeltura.* The 
method of proceeding in criminal cases is the same as it 
was in the last century in most other parts of continental 
Europe, and still is in some, that is to say, secret, the depo- 
sitions being taken in writing, and the witnesses, as well as 
the accused, being examined privately by the instructing 
judge, and often by tlio judge di mandamento, or local 
justice of the district where the offence had been committed ; 
upon which the fiscal advocate, or king’s attorney, draws the 
act of accusatioHi a copy of which is given to the accused, 
whose counsel replies to it in bis defence. One of the 
judges delegated for the purpose examines the acts of the 
proceedings for and against the accused, and makes his 
report to the court, which, after examining and comparing 
the conclusions of the fiscal advocate with those of the 
council for the defence, pronounces its sentence. Neither 
tho accused nor the witness appears before the court, nor is 
the accused confronted with the witnesses against him, 
except in rare cases. 

The punishment of the wheel, which was in use in 1817, 
lias been abolished since, as well as the torture. A 
new code, entitled Codice Albertino, has been promul- 
gated very lately by the reigning king Carlo Alberto, but 
not having seen it, we cannot say how far it differs from the 
old one. ^ 

The towns and other communes have a communal council 
composed of notables of the place, at the head of which is 
the syndic, wlio is appointed by the king, and renewed every 
two years. The council superintends the local and econo- 
mical administration of the commune, but its acts are sub- 
ject to the sanction of the intendento of the province. The 
communes vary greatly in size, and especially in the amount 
of population, from 200 inhabitants to 120,000, which is the 
population of that of Turin. The very populous communes, 
consisting of large towns, such as Turin, Genoa, Alessandria, 
&c., have two syndics. 

The city of Turin has a kind of charter with peculiar 
and extensive prixilegcs, a numerous municipal council 
railed Cnrpo Decurionale (council of civil administration), 
and a Vicariato, or judicial and political council, which 
superintends the police of the town; a Consiglio degli 
E(hli, composed of architects and engineers, to superintend 
all buildings, works, and embellishments of tho capital, and 
u Segietcria, or finance department, tho city of Turin being 
possessed of large revenues derived from the octroi and 
otljer local tuxes, besides landed property and manorial 
estates, with feudal jurisdiction over several vijlagcs. It 
is styled in public documents, Llllustrissima Citta di 
Torino. Contossa di Grugliasco, Signora di Beinasco.* 

The government in the Continental states of the house of 
Saxoy IS an absolute monarchy, the king being the sole 
source of law. All the laws emanate from him, and arc 
promulgated in his name. He can abrogate all decisions 
and sentences even of judicial bodies. He imposes tho 
taxes, and has tho uncontrolled administration of the re- 
venue. He or his delegates in his name appoint to all 
offices civil, military, and judicial. This form of pure 
monarchy dates from the reign of Duke Emmanuel Phili- 
bert, wlio, in the sixteenth century, abolished political feu- 
dality, and b\ doing away with the military services of tho 
great vassals, and substituting a payment in money, formed 
a stipendiary regular infantry, and created the militia called 
provincial battalions, which was raised from every province in 
proportion to its population, and being exercised once every 
year, and receiving one-third of tho regular pay in time of 
peace, was liable to be called out in time of war to join the 
regular forces. This system continues with some modifica- 
tions to the present day in all the continental states, the 
army being recruited yearly by means of a conscription. 
£\ery conscript, unless he provides a substitute, is bound to 
servo eight yeare in the regular army, after which he is en- 


rolled for eight years more in the provincial battalion of his 
respective district. In time of war the provincial battalions 
arc called into active service, and the army becomes thereby 
increased to 100, QUO men. The regular regiments are formed 
into brigades of two regiments, each regiment having three 
battalions; tho battalion consists of six companies,' each of 
which mustcra 176 rank and file. There arc ten brigades of 
infantry, namely, Guardi. Regina, Savoy, Piemonte, Aosta, 
Cuneo, Casale, Pinerolo, Savona, and Acqui. The cavalry 
consists of seven regiments, one of which is raised by volun- 
tary enlistment in the island of Sardinia. Thera aro two 
regiments of artillery, besides tho train, a battalion of sap- 
pers and miners, and a corps of engineers.. -Tlio corps of 
carabineers, a numerous and most effective body of cavalry, 
consisting of picked men, is, like the French gendantics, 
charged with the poliins of the country, being scattered in 
stations or detachments all over the various provinces. Bot li 
men and officers receive much higher pay than the line, and 
are handsomely dressed and accoutred. They are generally 
trusty and well-behaved men, above temptation or bribery, 
civil to travellers, and ore noted for their dovoledness to the 
monarchy, of which they gave abundant proofs during the 
insurrectionary movements of 1821 and 1831. 

The naval force consists of four ships of war, four 
frigates, two corvettes, and two brigs of war, carrying in all 
526 guns, and manned by 3450 men, besides 1 1 companies 
of cannoniers, or naval artillerymen, and one battalnm of 
marines. Tho stations of the royal navy are at Genoa, 
Villafranca, and in the island of Sardinia. All sailors of 
merchant vessels and craft in the Continental dominions 
have their names registered in their respective districts, and 
when men are wanted for tho royal navy, each district is 
obliged to furnish its quota, llie same system prevails in 
Fiance, and is called * inscription maritime;' it is in fact a 
regularised system of impressment under another name, 
although French and other Continental writers are apt to 
declaim against the English improssmont, which they call 
tyrannical, forgetting their own much more oppressive 
conscription of landsmen, anil their * inscription’ of seafaring 
people, ^ 

The king’s ministry consists of a secretaiy of state for 
foreign affairs, a secretary of war and marino, a secretary 
of finances, and a secretary for the ‘ internq|’ or home depait- 
ment, which is divided into the following offices or boards ; 
— 1, General affairs, king's household, ceremonials, and 
precedence; 2, grace and justice; 3t ecclesiastical all'airs, 
Valdenses, and Jews; 4, communal afiairs, public works, 
waters, and forests ; 5, bdard of trade and statistics, sciences, 
belles-lettres, and the fine arts; 6, board for the affairs of 
; the island of Sardinia ; 7, board of police. There arc also 
a grande cancclleria, or board for receiving and examining 
memorials to the king, and reporting to him thereupon ; an 
intendant, or master of the royal household, with many subal- 
terns; a superintendant of the private domain and purse of 
the king ; and a private secretary of his majesty, and a very 
numerous houseliolcl. 

The public revenue of the Continental states is sixty-nino 
millions of Italian livres or francs, of which seventeen mil- 
lions arc derived from the land-tax, which absorbs one- sixth 
or one-seventb of the annual rent of the land; thirty-two 
millions proceed from tho gabelle, or customs and excise; 
tho rest is made up of the post-office, registry-duty, mono- 
poly of salt and tobacco, and other sources. The public 
debt amounted in 1834 to eighty-seven millions of francs. 
(Serristori, Statistica deW Italia,) 

The revenue of tho island of Sardinia amounts to about 

2.750.000 francs, derived frara * donativi,’ as they aro called* 
voted by the stamenti, and by indirect taxes, such as cus- 
toms, salt, tobacco, and gunpowder, the fisheries, and the 
forage and royal patrimony, besides a small subsidy of 

17.000 francs paid by the clergy. 

The ecclesiastical admi nistration of the Continental 
states is under the four archbishops of Turin, Chamb5ry, 
Genoa, and Vercelli, and twenty-six bishops, of Mau- 
rienno, Tarantaise, Annecy, Aosta, Susa, Pinerolo, Acqui, 
Alba, Asti, Cuneo, Fossano, Ivrea, Mondovi, Saluzzo, 
Alessandria, Biella, Casale, Novara, Vigevano, Albengo, 
Nizza, Bobbio, Sarzana, Savona, Tortona, and Venti- 
roiglja. Tho number of parishes is 3756, that of col- 
legiate churches, besides cathedrals, is 74, and ftat of 
clerical seminaries 54. In 1833 an ecclesiastical J^demy 
for the higher theological studies was instituted a^uperga 
near Turin, There are in all the Continental jptate^ 241 
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convents of monks, of which about one-half avo of the men- 
clicant orders. The rest haviLl^ lost most of their property, 
which was sold under Napoleon, the restored government 
has given them properly or rents equivalc.nt to a capital of 
100 millions of franca. There are 82 convents of nuns. 

The number of Jews is about 6740» of whom about 1500 
arc at Turin, and the rest at Casale, Vercelli, Alessandria, 
A^ui, Genoa, and other places. 

The Valdenses near Pinerolo amount to about 20,500 
individual.**, and their public worship is now unmolested. 
Their candidates for the church ministry generally study at 
Geneva or Lausanne in Switzerland. [Valdknsks.] At 
Genoa there is a chapel for those Valdenses and foreign 
Protestants who reside there. 

Although the clergy of the established Roman Catholic 
church have no longer any direct political power or juris- 
diction over laymen, there being no Inquisition in the Sar- 
dinian states, yet they exert considerable indirect intlucnce, 
greater perhaps than in any other port of Italy except 
Rome. The parish clergy exercise an active kind of moral 
CLMisorship over their flocks. The introduction of prohibited 
book.s especially on religious controversy, is strictly guarded 
against, and is subject to severe penalties, which some im- 
piudent foreigners have incurred of late years* 

Tlio nobility are very numerous in Piedmont; they are 
chiefly landed proprietors with moderate incomes, many 
of whom reside in the country. Tho tone of society is de- 
cidedly uristocratical. The commercial class is not so nu- 
merous or important as in the duchy of Genoa. Most of 
the commissions in tho army, as well as the principal ofllces 
of the administration, are held by noblemen. The nobles 
have privileges even in courts of juslico. ‘The clergy and 
the nobility,’ says an observing traveller who wrote in 1834, 

‘ have evidently the upper hand in this country. The throne 
is supported by the altar ; and as the population is gonerally 
religious, this support is not so precarious as in some other 
countries. If there is a vague feeling of discontent among 
the middle and lower orders, this feeling docs not attain the 
lieiglit of revolt; and this has been proved in the late 
attempts at military in.surrection, in which the masses took 
no part, a*nd the efforts of the French propagandists have 
found no sympathy here. A great proportion of the in- 
habitants of Piedmont arc landed proprietors, and are there- 
fore attached to order and personal comfort. They have not 
forgotten the French invasion, they can appreciate the true 
meaning of a liberty which is enforced by foreign bayonets, 
and they know that constitutions and systems of govern- 
ment tran.splantcd from abroad seldom take root. .4u tho 
enl jghtciiud liberals here expect no good from either a French 
intervention or an internal revolution ; but they expect 
much from time and the progress of ideas. These liberals, 
whom I may style progressive, to' distinguish them from 
those who are merely revolutionists, are numerous in Pied- 
mont, and exist even among tho ranks of the nobility. The 
only part of the French system which they regret is the 
ecpiality of all before the law,* (Walsh, Voyage en Suisse, 
en Lornbardie, et en Piemont) During the years that have 
elapsed since tho work just mentioned was written, several 
useful reforms in the administration and in tho municipal 
and judiciary systems have been effected by the present king 
Charles Albert; and although tho government continues to 
be a monarchy, the administration is becoming more en- 
lightened. 

Public in.struolion is afforded by the royal and communal 
colleges. In every province there are one or more royal col- 
leges, in which grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy are 
taught ; and in some of them there are chairs of law, medi- 
cine, and divinity. In most towns there is a communal 
college, besides grammar-schools, * Scuole di Latin ith In- 
ferioro.* The aggregate number of all these establishments 
amounts to 286, a number greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation than that. of any other Italian state. In tho old ter- 
ritories of the monarchy, Piedmont, Savoy, and Nice, tho 
proportion is much greater than in the duchy of Genoa, 
which is a late acquisition. Of these 286 establishments, 
23 are administered by monastic orders, and the others by lay- 
men or secular priests without distinction. The result of all 
this is, that a considerable degree of information prevails 
among the upper and middle classes of Piedmont and Savoy. 
Fern Je education is afforded almost exclusively in the con- 
vent^ nuns, of which there are 42 that serve for that pur- 
pose. Ivientific instruption is given in the two universities 
of Turii^ud Genoa, the former of which is attended by 


about 1250 students. [Torino.] The university of Genoa 
is attended by about 500 students, and has 36 professors. 
It has the faculties, or colU*ge8, as they are styled, of divinity, 
law, medicine and surgery, and philosophy and arts, and a 
library of 45,000 volumes. Among the professors there have 
been some distinguished men, s\u h as Viviani, proftvssor of 
botany, known for his works, and espeiially for his ‘Flora of 
Libya and Cyrcnaica;* and Mojon, pvofossor of <?heinistry. 
Tho great hoj«pital of Genoa, which is admivably adminis- 
tered, affonU a good opportunity for tho mcihcal and surgical 
students becoming ac(|uaiiited with clinical practice. Tho 
studies of medicine, surgery, and pharmacy are peritaps tho^o 
which flouri%>h most at Genoa. The building of the uni- 
versity is vast and splendid, like most architectural buildings 
at Genoa. A board of instruction, st}lcd * Dcputaziono 
degli Studj.* composed of five members, has the superinten- 
dence of the university of Genoa, and of all the colleges and 
schools, public and private, of the duchy. 

At Turin there is likewise a board, called * Magistrato 
della Riforma,’ which superintends all the establishments 
of education in the old territories of the monarchy, Pied- 
mont, Savoy, and N icc. 

Turin has a royal academy of sciences, a royal agrarian 
society, a royal academy of the fine arts, a roval military 
academy, and a philharmonic society. An academy of tho 
flue arts exists at Genoa, an academy of sciences and arts at 
Alessandria, an economical society at Chiavari, and a royal 
academy at Fossano. There are a ro>al school of horseman- 
slxip and a royal veterinary school at La Veneria near 
Turin, a school of mineralogy at the mines of Moutiers in 
Tarantasia, and a naval school at Genoa. 

Elementary education is not in s^ch a thriving condition 
as collegiate and scientific instruction ; most communes have 
schools for boys, but there is no general or uniform system. 

The Continental states of tlie king of Sanlinia have .several 
fine carriage- roads across the Alps and Apennines, which 
intersect their territory. The most remarkable arc : — I, the 
great road of Mont Cenis, leading from Chauibi'rv to Turin, 
constructed by Napoleon; 2, that of the Simplon, leading into 
Switzerland, likewise constructed under Napoleon : 3, the 
road from Genoa to Sarzana and Lucca along the Eastern 
Riviera, constructed since the Restoration ; 4, the new road 
fi-om Genoa to Novi by Serravalle, constructed also siiiro llui 
Restoration ; 6, the road Della Cornice, from Genoa to Nizza, 
along the Western Riviera, begun under Napoleon, and 
finished under the late king Charles Felix. A road leads 
from La Spezia to Ponlrcmoli, partly through lhe«»Sar- 
dinian tervilovy, by the valley of the Magra, and thence 
over tho Apennines to Parma. A new road is in progress 
from Alessandria to Savona by the valley of the Bormida. 
There is a well-regulated post-olHce system throughout the 
Sardinian dominions, as well as diligences for travellers on 
all the principal lines of road ; and public conveyances called 
Velociferi on the provincial or cross roads. For the impor- 
tant maritime trade of the country, see Genoa. 

The plains of Piedmont are well supplied with canals, 
chiefly for the purpose of irrigation, the principal of wliicli 
aro in the provinces of Alessandria, Vercelli, Jliclla, Casale, 
Ivrea, Alba, and Turin. Tho river system of Piedmont i.s 
described under Po, Basin of the. 

Tho staple products of the continental Sardinian ternloric.s 
for exportation are silk, which is produced annually to 
the value of between twenty-four and thirty millions of 
francs; rico, which is raised in the lowlands near the Po; 
hemp, wine, and oil. The whole exports amount to about 
fifty millions of francs. Most of the wine is consumed in 
the country. The principal manufactures consist of paper, 
silks, woollens, linen, glass, and cotton yarn. The importa- 
tion of rolouidl articles and English manufactures takes place 
chiefly through the port of Genoa. A considerable trade is 
carried on willi Switzerland and Germany by the LagoMag- 
gioro ami tho new road of'the Bernardin Mount leading to 
the Grisons. 

History of the Sardinian States . — Tho history of the 
country is identical wnli that of the house of Savoy, for, 
unlike some compact European kingdoms, tho various and 
heterogeneous parts of which tho Sardinian monarchy is 
composed have been gradually united through the personal 
exertions of its sovereigns, that dynasty having become their 
common bond of union, and having succeeded also in creating 
a sort of national spirit where there was no common na- 
tionality. Tlie history of such a house is therefore very 
curious, and forms no unimportant part of the history of 
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Europe during the middle ages. The origin of the houaft 
of Savoy is involved in the greatest obscurity. Some 
genealogists have derived it from Witikind, the Saxon chief, 
fought against Charlemagne ; others from Adalbert, 
son and coUeaguo of Berengarius 11., marquis of Ivrea and 
king of Italy. The first historical ancestor of the house of 
Savoy is Humbert, called the * white-handed.' count of 
Maurienne and great vassal of Rudolf HI., the last king of 
the second kingdom of Burgundy. When Rudolf died, a.d. 
1032, Conrad Oie Salic king of the Germans and emperor 
of the West, who had married Rudolf’s niece, succeeded to 
his rich inheritance. He found a willing and able assistant 
in the count of Maurienne, who, commanding the passes of 
tho Alps, was enabled to introduce the Italian militia of the 
emperor to assist in reducing the other refractory Burgun- 
dian vassals. As a reward for these services Conrad not 
only confirmed Humbert in his extensive fief of Maurienne, 
hut gave him military jurisdiction over other parts of Savoy, 
the lower Valai.s and also the valley of Aosta, on the Italian 
side of the Alps, which was part of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. Count Humbert died about a.d. 1048, and was 
buried in the cathedral of St. Jean de Maurienne. His 
eldest son Amadeus, styled 1., succeeded him, but, dying 
shortly after, was succeeded by his brother Oddo, or Otho, 
who, by his marriage with Adelaide of'Susa, daughter and 
heiress of Odelric Magnified, or Manfred, count of Turin 
and marquis of Italy, extended the dominion of his house to 
the banks of the Po. Those facts have been established by 
the best Piedmontese critics, and the line of succession from 
Amadeus I. to Oddo, and from Oddo to his son Amadeus 
II., is adopted in the official genealogy of tho house of Savoy. 
(Cibrario, Storia dellaMmarchia di Savoja^ Turin, 1840.) 
Former historians had confounded Amadeus 1. with Ama- 
deus II., and had left out Oddo altogether. [Amadkus L] 

The Mar^iiisate or March of Italy embraced the valleys 
on tho Italian side of tho Cottiaii Alps, including several 
counties, of which that of Turin was the principal. The 
former duchy of Turin, which in the time of the Longo- 
hards embraced the greater part of tho actual Piedmont, 
had been parcelled, by the policy of the Carlovingian em- 
perors, into the counties of Turin, Auriato, Bredolu, Alba, 
&c. After the Carlovingian empire became dismembered 
by the forced abdication of Charles the Fat, and Italytrectod 
itself into a separate kingdom, tliose.couiities whish adjoined 
the Cottian and Graian Alps became the frontier on tho 
side the new kingdom of Burgundy, and the military 
command over the whole border region or inarches was 
given by the kings of Italy to a high noble, called marquis, 
who had jurisdiction over several countie.s. [Makchks, The.] 
The marquises of Italy resided generally at Susa, from 
whence they watched the passes of Mont Cenis and Mont 
Genevro, and they are accordingly also styled in the chro- 
nicles marquises of Susa. 

The hrst husband of Adelaide was Hermann, duke of 
Suabia, who, after the death of her father Odelric, about 
A.D. 1036, became marquis of Italy in right of his, wife. 
Hermann dying without issue, Adelaide married, about 
1045, Oddo, count of Maurienne, and son of Htimhert the 
White-Handed, who by this marriage became marquis of 
Italy and count of Turin, and master of tho principal 
passes of the Western Alps; for, in addition to that of 
Great St. Bernard and Little St. Bernard, which were 
already within his Burgundian jurisdiction, which ex- 
tended over the valley of Aosta, he became possessed of 
those of Mont Cents and Mont Genovre. Of Oddo*s 
life wo have no other historical record, except an act of 
donation, dated 'a.d. 1056, of some land to St. Peter of 
Tarantasia, fur tho good of the soul of his father Humbert. 
(Muratori, Antiq, i. 346.) Oddo must have died 

in or previous to tho year 1060, as appears by another 
donation made by his widow Adelaide, on Trinity Sunday 
of that year, to the chapel of the Trinity in the cathedral of 
Turin, for the rest of his soul, in which it is mentioned that 
Adelaide’s father, Odelric Manfred, was buried in that chapel 
at the foot of the altar. Oddo left by Adelaide three sons, 
Peter, who is styled marquis, and Amadeus, who is called 
count, having respectiveW assumed those titles after their 
father’s death, and lastly, Oddo, who became a bishop ; besides 
two da^hters, Bertha, who married Henry, afterwards Henry 
IV. of Germany, and Adelaide, who married Rudolf, duke of 
Suabia, who was afterwards elected in place of Henry by 
his revolted vassals, during the famous War of the Investi- 
tures. Adelaide, the mother, appeors to have governed, after 


the death of her husband, as regent or colleague of her sons, 
the extensive territories belonging to them on both sides of 
the Alps. Cardinal Peter Damianus, her contemporary, 
who was sent into North Italy as apostolic legate to effect 
a reform in tho clergy, in a letter addressed to Adelaide, 
styles her duchess and marchioness of the Cottian Alps, and 
speaks of her jurisdiction as extending to the two kingdoms 
of Italy and Burgundy, and embracing several dioceses : he 
extols her firmness in bearing the cares of a kingdom with- 
out the assistance of a king. Her eldest son, Peter, married 
Agnes of Poitou, by whom he had two dauditers, Agnes, 
who married Frederic of Monb^liard, count ofMonzone, and 
Alice, who married the marquis Boniface del Vasto, from 
whom the marquises of Saluzzo derived their descent. 
After the death of Peter about 1078, his brother Amadeus 
became count. Amadeus docs nut appear to have assumed 
the title of marquis, the investiture of which, it is believed 
by some writers, was given to Frederic Monbeliard, 
who had married the eldest daughter of Peter, the late 
marquis. 

The emperor Henry IV., being excommunicated and 
deposed by pope Gregory VII., resolved to proceed to 
Italy, where he bad a party in bis favour. The passes 
of tho Eastern Alps being closed against him by the duke 
of Bavaria and other revolted vassals, he proceeded through 
Burgundy, and arrived in the autumn at Vevay, on llic 
banks of the Leman lake, where he was met by his mother- 
in-law Adelaide, and by Count Amadeus, his brother-in- 
law, whom he requested to allow him to pass into Italy with 
his wife Bertha and his son Conrad. Adelaide, being already 
ill-disposed against him for his neglect and ill-treatment of 
her daughter Bertha, refused him the passage, in order to 
obtain which the emperor added to the dominions of Amadeus, 
styled count of Savoy, a fertile province of Burgundy, not 
specified by tho chronicler Lambert, but which is be- 
lieved to have been that of Bugey. Henry, attended by 
Adelaide and Amadeus, crossed the Mens Jovis, or Gieal 
St. Bernard, in the depth of winter, and they all repaired to 
Canossa, where Gregory was, and where, partly by the 
mediation of Adelaide, tho reconciliation between Henry 
and the pope took place, in January, 1077, after a severe 
trial of humiliation on the part of tho emperor. fGHKOORY 
VIL] 

Little more is recorded of Adelaide, who appears to have 
exercised the chief authority in the name of her son Atna- 
deus 11. till he died, leaving by his wife Joan, daughter of 
the Count of Geneva, an infant son, who is styled Humbert 
11. The Marchioness Adelaide continued to administer to 
her dominions, as guardian to her grandson, eleven years 
longer, till she died at a very advanced age in 1091. 

Humbert II., Count of Maurienne, succeeded to his 
father’s Burgundian estates in Savoy, and even increased 
them by the acquisition of Tarantasia, but those on the 
Italian side of the Alps had been seized upon during his 
minority by several claimants. Boniface del Vasto, Mar- 
quis of Savona, and husband of Alice, Humbert's aunt, took 
possession of the counties of Bredolo and Aurate, which 
bad belonged to the Marchioness Adelaide, whilst his sister- 
in-law, Agnes of Poitou above mentioned, occupied tho 
county of Turin, which was also claimed by Conrad, son of 
Henry IV. of Germany, in right of his mother Bertha. 
In the midst of all this the great towns, Turin, Asti, Chiori, 
and others, availed themselves of the general confusion oc- 
casioned by tho long struggle between the pope and the 
emperor to assort their indracndence of all vassalage ex- 
cept the nominal one to the Empire. Humbert crossed the 
Alps in 1097 ; and not being strong enough to attack all his 
opponents, he made a treaty of alliance with the town or 
commune of Asti and its bishop against Boniface, bv con- 
firming the newly acquired liberties of the citizens or Asti, 
and by ceding to them several villages and territories, and 
ensuring to them free passage and protection throughout 
his Burgundian or Transalpine territories. Durandi, in 
his ’Piemonte Cispadano antipo,’ gives the text of this 
treaty, dated July, 1098,betiveen 'the honourable and great 
Lord Count Humbert of Savoy, and the consuls of the city 
of Asti,* which is one of the oldest documents in which the 
consuls appear as first magistrates of an Italian community. 
Humbert made donations to several churches and convents^ 
and he also intended to proceed to Palestine with the^usa- 
ders; but he died in Sav^ in 1 103, and was buri^in the 
cathedral of Mou tiers in Tarantasia. By his wife^isia of 
Burgundy he had a son, who succeeded him by %\jpn^Ka^ of 
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Axnadous 111., and ft daughter Adela or Adolaido, who mar'* 
Tied Lonia VL, king of France. Anselm of Aosta, who be- 
came archbishop of Canterbury, corresponded with Hum- 
bert; and a letter from him to the count, in which he recom- 
mends to him the interests and privileges of the churches of 
his dominions, is contained in the works of St. Anselm. 
(1196.) 

Amadeus ifl., who has been sometimes styled Amadeus 
IL, received from Henry V, of Germany the investiture of 
all Savoy as an Imperial county. His predecessors were 
merely counts of Maurienne, although they had extended 
their authority over the greater part of Savoy. Amadeus re- 
covered also in part his ancastorial Italian dominions, and, 
above all, the city of Turin, of which he was acknowledged 
in the year 1131. In his djplomaa Amadeus styles him- 
self Count of Savoy, Count ofTTurin, and Marquis of Italy. 
In 1140, Guy, Count of A1 bon, and Dauphin of Vienne, 
having advanced by tho valley of Isere, and laid siege to 
Montm41ian, was defeated by Amadeus, and died of the 
wounds he received in the battle. 

About the year 1 147 Count Amadeus III. proceeded with 
the crusade to Syria, and died of disease at Nicosia in the 
island of Cyprus, in the year 1 1 48. He was tho founder of 
the magnificent abbey of Hautecombe in Savoy, which was 
for ages after the burial-place of the princes of the reigning 
dynasty, whose monuments remained to the end of the last 
^ntury, when they were plundered and destroyed by the 
French revolutionists. The monuments were restored by 
the late king Charles Felix. Matilda, daughter of Ama- 
deus HI., married Affonso I., tho founder of the Portuguese 
monarchy. 

A.D. 1149-1 188. Humbert III., called ‘ the Saint,’ son of 
HI., succeeded him as count of Savoy and mar- 
quis of Italy. He compelled Manfred, marquis of Saluzzo, 
to acknowledge himself his vassal. During tho long wars 
of the emperor Frederic 1. against the Italiaq communes, 
Humbert, as great vassal of the empire, at first followed tho 
ba liners of his sovereign, but afterwards kept aloof from him, 
and tho consequence was that Frederic deprived him of part 
of Ill's dominions, among the rest of Turin, creating the bishop 
of that oily prince of tho ompiro, Frederic, being irritated 
against the citizens of Susa, who had risen against him on 
his passage, burnt the town and castle, a.d. 1 174, when the 
arcln\os of the house of Savoy are said to have perished in 
the (lames. Humbert was fond of religious retirement, and 
spent much of his time in the abbey of Hautecombe. Ho 
died in 1 188. 

1188-1233. Thomas I. succeeded his father Humbert 
III. Having acknowledged Philip of Suabia as king of 
GiM many,in preference to his competitorOthoof Aquilania, 
Pliilip restored Thomas to all the titles and prerogatives of 
which his father had been deprived by Frederic 1. Thomas 
purchased of the Viscount Borlion the seigiiory of Cham- 
bery for 32,000 sols of Susa, equal to 84,200 francs, and 
enlarged the town and built the castle. Until this time 
Aiguebelle hud been tho capital and residence of the counts 
of Savoy. Thomas enjoyed the friendship of the emperor 
Frederic II., who appointed him his vicar in Lombardy. 
The citizens of Turin, instigated by Boniface, rourquis of 
Montferrato, and also by their bishop, I'cfuscd allegiance to 
the count of Savoy. Thomas crossed the Alps and laid siege 
'to Turin, but the people of Asti and other parts of Munt- 
ferrato coming to its assistance, the count was obliged to 
raise the siege and return to Savoy. In the following year 
he came again with more force by the Val d’ Aosta, but 
he fell ill and died, in January. 1233. Ho left a numerous 
family : three of his sons reigned in succession after him ; 
another, Boniface, became archbUhop of Canterbury ; and 
another, Thomas, became count of Flanders by marrying 
Joan, the daughter an^ heiress of Baldwin, count of Flan- 
dei's and emperor of Constantinople. 

1233-12^. Amadeus IV.; son of Thomas, recovered the 
dominion oyer Turin, the bishop and citizens swearing alle- 
giance to him, and he was created by Frederic II. duke of 
theChablais and of Aostp^ Ho married one of his daughters 
to the Marquis of Montlbrrato, and another to the Marquis 
of Saluzzo. noth old rivals of his house. Amadeus IV. died 
in 1263, and was buried at Hautecombe. Amadeus gave 
up to his brother Thomas, count of Flanders, the * utile do- 
miniutt* of his Italian states with the title of count of Pied- 
mont. imaining however the suzerainty for himself. 

126 S.mBoniface, the infant son of Amadeus, was placed 
under Uii%uardianship of his undieltemai^ count of Flau* 


dors. Ihe people of Turin, having revolted again and beinc 
suMorted bv the free city of Asti, took Thomas prisoner 
When Boniface was of age, he crossed the Alpa, ond laid 
siege tolunn, but the Marquis of Montferrato, and Charios, 
TOunt of Anjou and Provence, who had begun to o.xleml his 
dominions over part of Piedmont, marched against tho Count 
of Savoy, and took him prisoner. Boniface died in prison at 
Turin, and left no issue. 

1203-1268. Peter, son of Count Thomas I., and uncle of 
Boniface, born in 1203, succeeded to bis nephew. By 
affinity, be was uncle of Henry HI. of England, who had 
married Eleanor of Provence, daughter of Beatrix of Savoy. 
Peter’s sister. In 1241 Peter had repaired to England, and 
had been received with groat honours by Henry and his 
consort. Henry made him earl of Richmond, and gave 
him for his residence a palace near London on the banks of 
the Thames, which was from that circumstance called 
Savoy House. Peter was sixty years old when he succeeded 
his nophow Boniface as count of Savoy. His first care was 
to reduco the city of Turin, in which ho succeeded after a 
long siege. Peter afterwards returned to England, where 
Richard of Cornwall, who hud been elected king of Germany, 
bestowed upon him the extensive inheritance of Hartniann, 
count of Kyburg, styled * the old,* who had married Pcier’s 
sister, and who died without issue in 1*264. This inherit- 
ance extended along the northern banks of tho Leman lake, 
and through this and tho grants of former emperors to 
Peter’s ancestors the house of Savoy became possessed of 
the whole of that fine county called the Barony of Vaud, 
afterwards Pays do Vaud, and now the Canton de Vaud in 
Switzerland. Peter died in the castle of Chillon on the 
shore of the Leman lake, in 1268. and was buried at Haute- 
combe. He left only one daughter by his wife Agnes, 
heiress of the barony of Faucigny. This daughter, Beatrix, 
made subsequently a donation of that barony to Amadeus 
V. Peter had a great reputation for wisdom and chivalric 
gallantry. 


12G8-1284 Philip I., Peter's brother, succeededhim as 
count of Savoy in his old age. He had some disputes with 
Rudolf of Hahsburg, king of Germany, concerning the 
tejritories of Kyburg, north of the lA;man lake, but they 
were settled by an boiiourablo treaty. He died at tho 
castle of Roussillon in the Bogey, leaving no issue. 

1285-1323. Amadeus V., styled the Great, son of 
Thomas, count of Flanders, succeeded his uncle Philip. He 
had frequbnt wars with the dauphin of Vienne and with tho 
counts of Geneva, whom ho repeatedly defeated. He gjtVe 
Piedmont in fief to his nephew Philip, who, having married, 
in 1304, Isabella of Villehardouiri, hcirc.ss of the principali- 
ties of Achaia and Morea, received the investiture of the 


same from Charles 11. of Anjou, king of Naples and count 
of Provence. Robert, the buccessor of Charles, however, 
aspiring to become master of all Italy, tampered With tho 
citizens of Turin and Asti, and with the marquis of Mont- 
forrato, for tho purpose of establishing bis own dominion 
over all Piedmont, where theAiijous were already possessed 
of Alba, Chcrasco, Savigliano, and other toxins. But Henry 
of Luxemburg, the newly-elected king of the Germans, 
corning to Italy in 1310, passed through Savoy, where ho 
was received and splendidly enteilaincd at Chamb4ry by 
Count Amadeus, who, with his brother Louis, baiun of 
Vaud, and his nephew Philip, prince of Achaia, accom- 
panied the emperor to Mdan, and afterwards to Rome, where 
he was crowned emperor, in August, 1312. The emperor 
then made a donation of the city and county of Asti in 
favour of Count Amadeus. Henry’s death, which hap- 
pened in the following year, prevented Amadeus from en- 
forcing his title over Asti, which was occupied by king 
Robert of Nunles. Amadeus afterwards is said by some 
chroniclers to nave gone to Rhodes, to assist the knights of 
St. John to defend that island against Sultan Othman, and 
to have returned home after tho Turks had raised the siege. 
In 1323 he went to Avignon, to induce Pope John XXII. to 
preach a crusade in order to save the Byzantine empire, 
which was then in great danger from the Turks, and whose 
emperor, Andronicus the Younger, married Anna of Savoy, 
daughter of Amadeus. But Amadeus, who was old, fell ill 
and died, at Avignon, 1323. 

1323-1329. Edwaii], son of Amadeus, succeeded himt 
He had to repel the repeated attacks of the dauphin of 
Vionne, the count of Geneva, and the baron of Faucignv, who 
were leagued against him. At last, through (he meaiation 
of Philip of Valois, king of France, peace was mado« The 
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Count of Savoy, in 132$, led a body of men to join King 
rhilip against the Flemibli, and contributed to the defeat of 
the latter by the French at Mount Cassel. After the ter- 
mination of thui ^var Count Edward went to Paris, where 
he fell ill and died, in November 13*29, leaving no male 
issue. 

133U'1343. Ayraon, Edward’s brother, was proclaimed 
Ids successor by the states of Savoy, in preference to Ed- 
ward's daughter, who was inarricd to the duko of Brittany. 
The states declared on that occasion, that so long as there 
wevx! any male descendants or collaterals in the house of 
Savoy, no l^emale, however near in the direct line, should 
reign. 

Aymon’s reign was peaceful, and the count applied him- 
self to improve the administration of Savoy and his other 
states north of the Alps. He created thcotrico of chancellor 
as the head of the judicial order, and he ako established a 
supreme council of justice at Chambery, to hear appeals 
from the local courts. He decreed, by an edict dated 1336, 
that any judge in his dominions might be summoned before 
the assizes to answer charges brouglit against him by private 
individuals. 

Aymon married Yolande, daughter of Theodore Palceolo- 
gus, marquis of Moniferrato, and son of Andronicua the 
Elder, emperor of Constantinople. In the raarriago con- 
tract it was stipulated that the house of Savoy should in- 
herit Montforrato. in default of mate issue of the marquis. 
Aymon died at Montmeli&n, in 1343. 

1343-13£j3. Amude.us VI., called * the green count,* son 
of Aymon, succeeded him. llis long reign was eminently 
successful. He drove away the Anious from Southcru 
Piedmont ; he defeated the marquis of Montferrato, who was 
cagued against him with the Visconti of Mdan ; he received 
the voluntary allegiance of Chieri, Mondovi, and other 
towns; and he consolidated and greatly extended the domi- 
nion of the liouse of Savoy on tlic Italian side of the Alps. 
His other deeds and chivalric adventures are related under 
Amadeus VI. 

1383-1301. Amadeus VII., styled * the red count,’ from 
the colour of his armour, succeeded his father Amadeus VI. 
Ho soon after proceeded to tiic assistance of Charles VI. of 
France against the united Flemibli and English, and dis- 
tinguished liiuisclf in several actions. On his relurn home, 
he made the important acquisition of the oouiity of Nice, the 
people of which chose him for their sovereign, a.d. 1388. 
Then, for the hist time, tlie white cross, the btdndard of 
Savoy, lloated over the blue waves of the Mediterranean. 
Amadeus died in 1391, of a full from his horse, while huiii,- 
ing the boar in the forest of Lornes in the Chablais. 

1391-1440. Amadeus VllL, sun of the preceding, suc^ 
ceeded his father. His long reign is memorable in the 
annals of the house of Savoy for his having consolidated 
and enlarged its dominion on both sides of the Alps, and 
that mostly by peaceful means. By the extinction of the 
lino of the counts of Geneva, ho inherited the county of 
Genevois, and the suzerainty over the imperial city of 
Geneva. He purchased the valley of Ossela from Iho 
Grisons. [Novara, Valli di.] Ho obliged the marquises 
of Saluzzo and of Ceva to swear allegiance to him ; and ho 
obtained of Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, the 
cession of the town of Vercelli and its territory west of 
the Sesia. In 1418, Louis of Savoy, prince of Moreaand 
Achaia, and prince of Piedmont, dying without issue, Ama- 
deus, his next heir, reunited the pi incipalily of Piedmont 
to his other dominions, which thus extended without inter- 
ruption from the shores of the Leman lake to those of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and from the KliOne to the 8esia. The 
emperor Sigismund, on passing through Chamb6ry, formally 
created Amadeus duke of Savoy, in 1416, confirming all 
former investitures granted by his predecessors, and more- 
over debarring all subjects of tho house of Savoy from ap- 
pealing to the imperial chamber from judgments pronounced 
by the duke or hU successors. 

Amadeus VilL bore the titles of duke of Savoy, Chablais, 
and Aosta, prince of Piedmont, count of Genevois, Bugey, 
and Nice, baron of Vaud and Fancigny, and marquis of 
Italy, and from his time the bouse of Savoy assumed. a 
distinguiblied place among the sovereign houses of Europe. 

He collected the edicts and statutes of his ancestors, and 
from them and the * droit coutumier,’ or customs of the 
Genevois and Faucigny, he compiled a code of laws for 
all Savoy, under the title of * Staiuta Sabaudise/ which he 
published in 1430, 


Other particulars of the Ufe and vicissitudes of this re- 
markable prince, who assumed for a time the papal tiara, 
are given under Amadeus VIII. 

1440-1465. Ludovic, or Louis, son of Amadeus VllL, as- 
sumed tho ducal crown in consequence of his father's abdi- 
cation in 1440, when Amadeus was raised to the papal chair. 
Ludovic had married Anna Lusigiian, of ihe^royal d} nasty 
of Cyprus, who exercised a great iiilluouco over him. His 
second son, likewise named Ludovic, married Charlotte, 
heiress of that kingdom, and he was crowned king of Cy prus 
in 1458 ; but he and his wife were soon aller driven away by 
Charlotte’s illegitimate brother, and the island ultimately 
fell into the hands of the Venetians. [Cyprus.] The title 
of king of Cyprus and Jerusalem is still assumed by the re- 
presentative of tho dynasty of Savoy. Ludovic establiblied 
or restored the university o^Turin; ho created a supreme 
court of justice for Piedmont, called a Senate ; and he ad- 
mitted the barons of Piedmont to the first otfices of the 
state, which had been till then monopolised by the Savoy- 
ards. Ludovic died at Lyon, in January, 1465. whilst pro- 
ceeding to the court of his son-in-law Louis XI. of France. 

1465-1472. Amadeus IX., son of Ludovic, succeeded him. 
He was of a sickly frame, and of a contemplative turn of 
mind, and was little suited to tho cares of government. 
[Amadeus IX.] 

1472-1482. Philibert, son of Amadeus, succeeded him while 
yet a minor under the guardianship of his mother Yoluiide, 
sister of Louis XL The duchess sent a body of troops to 
join the army, with which Charles le 'remerairc, duko of 
Burgundy, invaded Swiizeiland, ad. 1476. These troops 
however almost all perished in the battles of Granson and 
Morat; and Charles, fearing that the duchess might turn 
against him in his adversity, gave secret orders to seize her, 
and her children, which was eirccted by a party of men in 
ambuscade, who surprised the duchess while she was pro- 
ceeding to Gepeva without any armed escort. A Piedmontese 
gentleman succeeded in concealing the young duke Phili- 
bert, whom he carried to France, to his uncle Louis XL, who 
soon after sent an armed party to deliver the duchess from 
the castle of Rouvre, where "she was confined by Charles, 
and he restored both her and her son to their dominions. In 
1478 Yolande died; and in 1482 Duko Philibert, being now 
of age, went to L)on on a visit to King Louis, but died soon 
after in that city, leaving no itssue. 

1482-148t»- Cliailes L, Philibert’s brother, assumed the 
ilucai crowii, and in November, 1483, made his public entry 
into Turin. He found himself engaged in a war against the 
marquis of iSaluzzo; but Charles VllL, king of France, 
interfered, on the plea that the marquis was his vassal, and 
proposed hiinseir as umpire between the two contending 
parties. A/'ter several years of negotiations, Charles fell ill 
and died at Pignerol, in March, 1489, being only twenty-one 
years of age. 

1489-1496. Charles John Amadeus, st} led Charles II., son, 
of the preceding, was a mero child when his fatlier died. 
His mother, Bianca of Montferrato, was proclaimed regent, 
with the assistance of a council. Turin was definite ely 
chosen for the residence of tho court. From that time tho 
houso of Savoy became really Italian. In 1 494 Charles V ill. 
of France passed through Turin on his march to invade the 
kingdom of Naples. Ho was received by the duebess re- 
gent with great honours, and she even lent to the king her', 
jewels, as he was in great want of money. In April, 1496, 
the infant duke died of a fall, at the villa of Moncalicii near 
Turin. 

1496- 1497. Philip Il.,count of Bresse, and a son of Duke 
Ludovic, succeeded as duke of Savoy and prince of Pied- 
mont; but he died after eighteen months’ reign, in Novem- 
ber, 1497. He left by Margaret of Bourbon, his first wife, 
a son, Philibert, Who reigned aftec, him, and a daughter, 
Louisa, who married the duke of Angouldme, and was tho 
mother of Francis 1. of France; and by a second wife, 
Charles, who was duke of Savoy after Philibert. 

1497- 1604. Philibert II. married Mar^ret of Austria, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian I. The dominions of 
the house of Savoy, placed as they were between Franco 
and the German empire, whose jurisdiction extended over 
North Italy, rendered the position of the dukes extremely 
delicate, especially in the long wars which broke out in the 
sixteenth century between the house of Austria and ^aiice. 
The duke of Savoy had the title of Imperial vica^ Italy, 
and was by interest af well as duty attached to tliMmperial 
cause. Philibert however allowed Louis XIL oJ^Yajtce to 
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He wrote thliim in Mecdn* 1^18, m^an impefSij^e tone, to 
give him Ves^lfi ae a fotmet wimrtenance o* the duchy 
of hlilan, ' the' iitiounty <tf ’NfwSaa : forming' i^art of 'Pro- 
vence, and otht^^fescaticHfO^dehltmde; and as the Duke de- 
murfed; be dedlaVe^'w^ l^net him ; but this time the 
SWin icnnfederattoh Fhinek became paci- 
fied. In 152^ vhd'^ronhfehaviti}; again lest the duchy of 
Milan, , which ktia Decupled by the troopa of Charles V., 

• Francis I. mkreh^ an army into Italy, passing thfou^ the 
tevritorles of Savoy with' the forced assent of the Duke. 
The baqle Of Pavia, hi 1595^ having placed Fi-ancis in the 
power of Irk -rival, 'ih8 ddke of Savoy; together with ^his 
sister Louka,'Whb wab regeht Of Prance, warmly interposed 
to obtain the libefaCidni ofFraheis, who afterwards acknow- 
ledged that * he la^ unde^ greater obligations to the Duke 
than to any 'other AHend or relative,' obligations however 
which he soon after forget. In 1330 Duke Charles attended 
> the coronation of GhaHes V.y who treated' him 'With marked 
attention, giving 'to hk wne Beatrix of Portugal, and her 
heirs, the county df 'Akii. Franck pretended to be offended 
at this, and he- sent to Turin thb president Poyat to demand 
of the Du'keVVerceUi, Nicei'the Bresse, and the Faticigny, in 
right of his mother,:. Louisa of Savoy, Poyat appeared 
before tlie couhdl of the Duke, and as Porporati, the pre- 
sident of the'oouncilirbhuttcd the claim, offering to show bis 
master's original Viti'eb to those fetritortes, ' Poyat insolently 
eXctuiiti^, *'Wdnls'a>e usOlmiji, the King ,wilk it so;' Por- 
poi ati replied, * We have here no code iu which the arbitrary 
wilt of a kin'fi^ of FinttOs' is iatd down as law.’^ In 1535 
Franek declared ^vdr agsinst the Duke, and his .troops oc- 
cupied the., wjiole of Sayoy^nd Piedmont, except a few for- 
tresses wl^ ^Mroua'iCor the Duke, who took rehige at 
Nick, OlktrlfW y..enm^^ Piediiioiit, and that 
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abei^y ;obierybd that he may be considered* as tlie real> 
dmiideyof the .monaiysliy of the bouse of Sam. The 
s^tes bf Savoy, Which had fisted in ^c feudal' penud, 
beWhFdkUi^, being no longer conyened^ The Uhke pur- 
the edbiity bfiaodk and the principality of Oneglia, ' 
* and eipated a .small >iav|d fpree for the. protection of (be 
cOiktlk But he;iMldiio5Teo6yiir either Geuma, whicif bad 
estdMislied ife-fedbpettdmiC^ time of lus father, hur 
^Pkys de Yaud; whkb' had Imed; pcciipted by the BkrUetoi/^ 
n» Laman .hike beeanm ihe ndridmn^ ooU;ndary of the 
mliiiohs of Savoy. KmmanUel^PbtlfhkN; died at Turin in" 
1585, leaving Piedmont in a flourishing oanTditioif, very dif- 
ferent from that in wbicKh® had found it, ' 

* 1580-1830. Charles Emmanuel 1., ion oT'^Bthmanuel 
Philibert, married Catherine of Austrian daughfey of Philip' 
11^ and became attached to the alliance of Spain, whicii 
was^then the preponderating power in Italy, being pwoised 
of the Milanese,- Naples, Sioity, and Sardinia^ Trusting to 
the support pfSfiain, Charles Emmanuel thought of taking' 
from tlie French the mavt^uisate of Salozzo, upon which ho 
bad' old and legitimate olai'ius, Remonstrances having ' 
proved useless, the Duke collected his army, entered the ter- 
ritory of Saluszo, took the capital; as' well as the coslks of 
Revel and Chdtoau Dauphin, and the Alps became the bu^n*. 
dary between France and Piedmont. France, distracted by 
civil and religious wars, could not resent the loss at the time, 
but after the doath of Henri 111., Charles Emmanuel having 
taken the part of the League against Henri- of Navarre, a.^ 
desultory warfare was carried on for years on the boriiers 
of Savoy and Piedmont, between the troops of Savoy and 
the partisans of Henri iV. in DauphinO, led by Lesdiguieres. 
When Henri IV. was acknowledged king of France^ he 
claimed the marqiiisate of Salusn>,and the claim being re- 
ftised, he invaded Savoy in 1600. By the peace of Lyon of 
the following year, Saluzzo was definitively given to the house 
of Savoy, in exchange for the Bresse, Bugey, and the county 
of Gex, which were ceded to France. 

In December) 1602, Charles Emmanuel attempted to 
surprise Geneva by scaling the walls in the night, but iho 
attempt was discovered in lime, and his troops withdrew, 
leaving behind many killed and prisoners. In the follow- 
ing year, by (he treaty of St. Julien, the duke formally ac- 
knowleflged (be independence of Geneva. 

Charles Emmanuel was afterwords engaged in a war 
against the Spanish governor of Milan for the possession df 
the raarquisatuof Monlferrato, which was terminated by the 
peace of 1617. The war broke out again in 1625 on account 
of theaffkirsof Valtellina, andlastly the disputed succession 
of Mantuva and Mon tferra to occasioned anotlierwar in Italy 
in 1628, when Charles Emmanuel joined Spain and the 
emperor ogainst France. Tbo French invaded Savoy end 
overran Piedmont, and in tbe midst of this Duke Charlea 
Emmanuel died at Savigliano, in July, 1630. 

1830-1637. Victor Amadeusl., son of Chatlea Emmanuel, 
obtained possession of the greater part of Mqntferrato, by 
tbe peace of Cherasco, in 1631, In 1635 be was obliged 
by toe threats of Cardinal Richelieu to join the French 
against IheBpanish' possessions in Italy. He died in Oc- 
tober, 1637, in the midstof the war, leaving two in feu toons, 
the first of whom, Francesco Qiacinto, reigned nominally 
only for one year, as he died in 1838. 

1638-1675. Charles Emmanuel IL, second soft of Victor 
Amadeus, was proclaimed duke under the regency of bis 
mother Christina of France. French troops, in their quality 
of allies, were in TOSsassion of the greater part of the coun- 
try, and Cardinal Kichelieo, who wished to reduce the dukes 
of Savoy to the condition of vassals of the crown of France, 
commaimd in Piedmont by meaus of his i^nerats; In the 
mean time Thotnas of Savoy, prince of Carignano, and Car- 
dinal. Maurice of. Savoy, uncles tbeiiifaitl dukoy being 
supported by Spain, demanded lor khemselees the.regency . 
and guardiauship of their nephew^ Id order, as they said, to 
(rqe the territories of their house ftom tlic.baneftilinfluenco'; 
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iiioiU. Ill UMO Turin. iK-intj in possession of Prince Tlionias 
jiiul ilu‘ Spiiniarn>, was hcsiuKed by n Trench anny, which 
hud po<se.^sion of tiio citadel, and the Ticrich were in iheir 
turn surrounded in iheir entrenchments by a Spanish army 
coinmauded by Count Leguhes. At last Turin capitulated, 
and I.i;u;ancs wilhdmw. The duchess, disgusted with the 
Trench, and the princes her hrot)iers-in-luw, weary of the 
Spaniards, came at last to a socrot understanding, which 
was facilitated by the death of Richehou in 10 IS. Pied- 
mont was freed of forengn troops, and Charles Kinmanuel. 
being of age, assumed the government, and named his uncle 
Prmce Thoma^ governor of A's^i and Alba, and Piiiice 
Maurice lieatenant-general fi*r the county of Nice. The 
peace of the Piivnces m ICu‘) terminated the Italian wais 
bclwiTM France and Spain, which had lasted with liiile in- | 
tennption for nearly 80 yems. Duke Clnirles Emmanuel 
cnjoied peace during the remainder of lus reign. Jlo ap- 
]»lit;d himself to the iraproNeinent of his dominions. Among 
other things he opened the Pa^s des Echelles on the road 
fiom ChkmhAry to Lyon, for which purpubo a cut was made 
Ihrongh the rock for the distance of more than half a mile. 
He died in 1075, generally regretted. 

16/5-1730. Victor Amadeus IL sueccoded his father 
Charles Kmmannol. Jlo found himself hara'-- cd between 
Louis XIV. of Fiance on one ^ide and the hou^e of Austria 
on ilie other. The imperious Louis sent him cominuud'. as 
if he were his va'ssal; he oidcied him to |'or>ccute the Val- 
dciises, to send him se\oral regiments to join Ins army in 
Flanders, and lastly to gi\e up to him the citadel of Turin. 
Victor Amadeus sifmmoiied round him the nobhs of l*ii‘d- 
inont, and declaied war against Triinc»\ lleii.g joincfl by 
•an An&lrianTqrcc*, lie disputed evoiy itu b of gHoind against 
the French. The war lasted till Ifi'Jj. w hen J^oiii'* XI V., 
by fan* promises, succeeded in delaclniig tbe duke Of Savoy 
from tho emperor. The peace <d‘ R\a\v}ck rcstoiod peace 
To Italy, and the Fiench CMicnated all the tcriiu»iie% of tbe 
Duke, including Piiierolo, wlncdi they bad possessed forabont 
a century. In tho war of the Spanish suc(•es^lon Victor 
Amadeus sided first with the French, hut afierwaids joined 
tiie emperor, because ho con^'idered it extiemely dangcious 
for Jus dtiniinions to allow tin.' hou.so of Bom bon to hoconic 
poshC«sed of the Milanese and tho other Spanirh i(‘niiones 
in Italy. Tho eon sequence was lint (lie French armies 
again overran and devastated Piedmont, and in 1706 be- 
sieged Turin, which made a noble defence. Victor Ama- 
dtnn, being joined by the Austrian army nmlor liis relative 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, defeated the Fiench besieging 
army on the 7th Sepleinher, 17U(i, and doli\ered Turin. By 
the peace of Utrecht, I 713, he obtained the Valsosia, the leiri- 
tory of Lomcllina, the remainder of l\Ionlfi!iTato, and other 
districts, and above all tho island of Sicily with the title of 
king, uikI he was crowned at Palermo, in December, 1713. 
By the subsequent treaty ol London, Victor Amadeu.s gave 
up Sicily to the emperor, and received in exchange the 
island of Sardinia with the title of a kingdom. [S\ri)kona, 
Jlisiori/ o/.] Thus ihrougli his g,allanliy ami perseverance 
the house of Savoy became numbered among tlie loyal 
houses of Europe. 

Victor Amadeus employed the peaceful period which fol- 
lowed to iinpro\e the administration, to recruit his finances, 
and to cncourago agriculture and industry. Through his 
care ihc cuUiiution of tho mulberry- tree and the rcaiing of 
silkworms attained in Piedmont that perfection which they 
still maintain. lie also reformed the university of Turin 
and founded several colleges. In 17.30 Victor Amadeus 
abdicated in favour of his son Charles Emmanuel, and re- 
tired to tho villa of Monoalieri, where ho died in 1732. He 
was distinguished both as a general and a statesman, and 
was well worthy of being the first king of his dynasly. 

King Victor Amadeus was married to Anno Marie of 
Orleans, daughter of Philip, duke of Orleans, brother of 
Ijouis XIV., andof Henrietta Mana, daughter of Charles I. 
of England. This alliance is tho origin of tho connection 
between the house of Savoy and the kings of Groat Britain. 

1730-1773. Charles Einmaiuud IlL, King of Sardinia, 
Duke of S?>voy, Prince of Jihedmonl, &c., a^isuined tho crown 
in limes of peace. But the ambition of the court of Spain, 
o.wiled by Fdi/abelh Firnose, wife of Philip V., aimed at 
icco\t‘nng its lost preponderance in Italy, and Spain was 
SiUppoited by France in coincquence of the family alliance. 
The contested election for the crown of Poland befuune the 
pretext for a new war in 1733. The French cabinet, in 
oicler to obtain Uio alliance of llie king of Sardinia, pro- 


niLsod him the duchy of Milan, which was to be taken from 
Ausliia. Charles Emmanuel assented, united Ins forces ' 
to tho French army under Vilhirs, and the Milane'^e was 
conqnurcd m a few weeks. Don Carlos, Infante of* Spain, 
on his part conquered Naples. In September, 1734, tho 
battle of Guastiilla took plane bofwcen the Austrians on one 
siflo, and the French and Sardinian troop.**, commanded by 
King Charles Emmanuel, on the other. The Austrians lost 
8000 men, and were obliged to retreat. In 1735 the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed, and Charles Emmanuel, 
instead of the duchy of Milan, obtained only the Novarese 
and Tortoiia. This was the la>st war in which the hou.se of 
Savoy joined France against Austria, 

In the war of the Austrian succession. King Cliarles 
Emmanuel took tho part of Maria Theresa. He saw that 
the Bourbons had again become sulliciently powerful in 
Italy by the acquisition of Naples and Sicily, and it was not 
his interest to favour their further aggrandisement. His 
policy and that of his successors was therefore lobe allied 
with Au^^tria and England, and to prevent the French from 
crossing the Alps. In 1743 the king of Sardinia signed a 
treaty with Maria Theresa and England, engaging him.sclf 
to defend Lombardy with 4.5,000 men. England iigiecd to 
}>ay him a subsidy, and to keep a licet in tbe Mediterranean 
duiihg tile war. The Frertch and Spanish coiiibnied forces 
invaded Tiedmont by the W’ay of Nice, and laid pn'ge to 
Cuneo, which they could not take. In J745 another French 
and Spanish army, passing the Riviera of Genoa, entered 
Londurdy, and took Milan. In the following year the king 
of Saidiina, united with the Austrians, dlo^e them away. 
In 17-17 cl Frcneh force of fifty bat allions, connnarided by 
the Chevalier Belleisle, moving from Briumjon, crossed 
Mont Genevre, and advanced by Ci'.sano and Oiilx, to the 
pass of the Col do TAssielte, situated between the souiec.s 
of the Dora and those of tho Chisone, where the Pierl- 
inonte^e troops had formed an onlreiiehed camp. The Fiench 
attacked the camp on the IDlh of July ; hut a.^’ler tho iiiost 
strenuous efi’orls, they weie complolely repulsed, IriMiig lost 
their general, hotween 400 and 500 oflleer.s, and oooo 
men. This defeat put an end to all attempts at lUMiduig 
Piedmont for half a cenliiry. By tho peace of Aix-la- 
Chapello tlio king of Sardinia obtained the upper No\ar<-ve, 
or Vail I di Noiara, and the districts of Voj^hei a ami 
Vigorano near tlie Po. 

Tho rcmiuning twenty-five years pf the reign of Chailrs 
Emmanuel HI. were spent in peace, and emplo>cd in the 
care.s of admiiiislvalion, in which he was ably assisted by bis 
minister Count Bogino. He published the ‘ Cosiiiu/ioni 
RealiVorcode already mentioned; he eficeled the ‘cata^to/ 
or general survey of the land, in order to pul the as.-r.ss- 
menl of the land-tax on an equitable basis; he estahlisheil 
special .schools of artillery and mineralogy, and sent si xcial 
learned men on scientific journeys ; he opened new roads, 
excavated canals, gave new privileges to ihe town of Nice, 

I in order to increase its commerce; and in 1771 he pnhhsluMl 
[ an edict, empowering all individuals and communes to com- 
mnte the feudal serMces to which they mighlbe snbjcel, for 
an equivalent in money, to be fixed by a court created for tbe 
purpose. He took oIF all the exlraordimiry impo.st.s which 
had been put on during the long preceding wars, and yet 
the revenue of tbe slate increased every year. Chailcs 
Emmanuel died at Turin, in February, 1773, at 72 years of 
age, regretted, both by his subjects and foreigners, for his 
able public conduct and hts unspotted private character. He 
left to his successor a compact and extensive territory, a 
thriving population, a fine array, and a full treasury. 

1773-179j6. Victor Amadeus 111 ., son of Charles Em- 
manuel, showed himself very fond of military parade and 
exercises* and he increased his array i,n time of profound 
peace. The finances became exhausted, the public debt 
increased, and fresh taxes were laid on the people. The king 
greatly favoured the nobles, giving to them almost exclu- 
sively tlie public offices, civil, raililary, and ecclesiastical. 
At the same time king Victor cncoinaged useful studies ; 
he ^•c^»rgani^ed the public colleges and schools after the 
cxpuUiuii of the Jesuits, and he appointed fit professor.** to 
t he chairs of tho university of Tu tin. The storms of t he Fmudi 
revolution rendered the end of his reign calamitous; he lost 
Siwoy and Nice in 17‘J2, Oneglia in 17t)4, aiul /I'ter two 
years more of a desultory but sangttinary wurfare^long the? 
lino of the Alps, in which the Piedmontese troo)4 di-played 
iheir accustomed valour and dUscifdine, Uie linr ’ of ijefenco 
formed by the Alps was turned by tlr Fj/nch passing 
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throuy;h the Ligurian Ai^cnninos, and the revolutionary tor- 
rent poured down into the plums of the Po: [Bonapartk, 
Napolko:!.] King Victor was induced to conclude a hasty 
peace, which left his dominions at the mercy of the French. 
Ho died soon after, in October, 171)6. 

1796-lb02. Charles Kmmanuol IV., son of King Victor, 
succeeded Ins father on a slippery throne. Savoy and Nice 
were united to France, and Piedmont was overrun by 
French troops, who held the principal fortresses m their 
haiiils. As Wig as Bonuparlo*’ remained in coinnniud in 
Italy, be observed some degree ofreapept towards the king 
of Sardinia, but after his departure the generals. cuinniU- 
sanos, and other agents of the Directory heaped insult upon 
insult on the fallen monarch, and exaction on exaction on 
j his un fori unate subjects, until at last ho was obliged to 
reliic to Sardinia in 17J)9. The melancholy details of thoso i 
yciUM aie told by the historian 13oUa, hiinst If a Piedmontese, 1 
ill the nuKst striking language. In Juno, 1MU2, Charles 
Kminauuol, who was thou ut Romo, abdicated the crown in 
favour of his brother Victor Emmanuel. * 

1H02'1S J1. Vidor Emmanuel, seeing no chance of being 
rc'jtoied to his continental states repaired to the island of 
Saidinia. In the year 18ld he returned to Turin, and look 
posscnbiun of the dominions of liis aneeslors, to which the 
Congress of Vienna added the Genoese teriitory. A mili- 
tary insurrection, which broke out ni Piedinoni, headed by 
some of tlie nobles, who wished for a representative coiiitilu- 
fioii with two chaiiihers, whilst anuther party wanted tlic 
roiislilutiou of Spain of 1812, with only one chamber, in- 
iluced Iho king to abdicate the crown in favour of his 
hrollicr Charles Felix (ho himself havuig liad^ no male 
ollVpnng), who was then at Modena. Victor Einni'inuel 
(juittod Turin with his family, leaving his rehilive Prince 
Charles Albert of Savoy Carignaiio. a descendant of Prince i 
Tli«!in.is, hrolher of Victor Amadena I., provisional regent. | 
i .s'i I- 1 sj 1. Charles Felix, supported by Auafrui, put down | 
llic' lU'iuneetion in Piedmont, and restored tho foiiiicr i 
sv^lfsn of monarchy, lie occupied himself with the husi- | 
n« 'S of administration, and also in making now roads and 
o’hor i?iiprovement.s both in lus coiiliuental domimous and 
in the island of Sardinia, where he appears to have been 
V ('IT popular. Ho died at tho beginning of 18.11, leaving 
no mall' i.ssue, and was succeeded on tho throne by his col- 
hifcrjl relative Chailes Albert of Cangnano, the present king. 

Tlie follow ing are aiuoug the best works for refercnco con- 
cerning tho history ofrthe Sardinian states: Ludovico della 
Cilicia, Sloriadt'l Piemonte Aihri tre ; AposiinodolluChiesa, 
Cnrouu Rnafedi iSam'a: Paradino, Chronique de Snrote ; 
Tc'iuiro. Online deUe iiuRrre Civile del Piemonte ^ Galli, 
Cmrhe. del Piemonte e Paesi nuniti, colla Serie Crmiolo- 
fjira delle Pemoiie che la hanno occupnte^ dal Secolo X.Jirio \ 
id Decemhre, 1798; Grillct, Dictionmxtre Jlistoriqne, Littc- \ 
mire, et Statistique de$ DcpaHfimens du Mont Blanc et du 
Leman, ctmtenant PHutoire Aiicienne et Moderno de fa 
Saimiei Denina, Quadro Sfarico, Stafistico, e Morale (fe/P 
Alfa If aha; TenuiAVu Piemontese ; Count Sa- 

luzzo, Ifidoire Mifitaire du IMfmont;- Costa de Beaure- 
gard, Mi'rnoire.^ Wstorfque^ sur f^Mumn de Savoie et sur 
fn' Piii/s jsonmis d sa DommaH^fi' depute te Commencement 
du XL Sfkle mqii d Napion«-. Storia Me- 

talliba della Real Cafiu di Bavoia ; and lastly, Count Dal- 
po/ 7 . 0 , who, in his Ktsai sue lee Asseinbfeet iSfa- 

fionalee de la Savoie, du PfemonL ei des fiiy.9 annexes, «vo., 
Paris, 18'29, has collected mucli information upon the his- 
tory of tho old Siates-Genersd of lho.se countiiea. At 
the present moment Luigi Cihrario, a Piedmontese vyrilqr 
of some reputation, author of the ' Storia di Cliicri/ is 
writing a general history of the monarchy, Sloria della 
Monarchia di Savoia, of which tho first volume has 
been lalelv published at Turin, and which prcmnses to 
bo, when finished, the best work on the subject. Tho 
reigning king, Charles Albert, a pvomotor of Kis- 

toncul studies, has caused a_ collection' tio be made of the old 
chronicles, charters, diplomas, 'aft4 other dodu monte of the 
middle aircs, the first volume of which has been lately pub- 
lished, Monuntenfa Historids Palrite Scripiorum, fti fob 
Wiih respect to the island of Sardiina. tho best modorn 
works are: Marino, Storia di SardegmH 3 yols. 8V0., 1827; 
Albert do la Marmora, Voyage en Stirdaigne de 1919 d 
182.0, vvWi au atlas, Paris, 1 6*26: andCapl.AV. H. Smyth, 
Ske/ch I^-i*sent State of the Island of Sardinia, to 

which ltiU\j are mdebted for most of the information con- 
cerning thall|slan^ 


SARDO'NICGS Ills US. a roinulsivo affection of the 
muscles of the face, iu vvliiidi tho lip.s are diiiwu involun- 
tarily apart, so as somewhat to ivsemblo ibo t'xpiission of 
the countenance in laughter. Tbe name is derived tiem 
a species of ranunculus that grows in Sardinia, called 
Hcrba Sardonica, or Sardoa, winch is said to jyro.lotc ili:s 
aflectioii in those who eat it. 

Risus Sardonicu# is observed as an effect of an lam vege- 
table poisons, such as the Ranunculus .wc/iid)//-? of I.m- 
nreus, but is more frequently mot with u.s one of iiu‘ sAuip- 
toms of tetanus, or lockcd-javv, or as an atiendanl on oiher 
convulsive affections. 

The term is employed figurniively to denote that lorcod 
laugh by whicli persons sometimes endeavour to ceiU'c.d 
llicir real feelings. 

SA'RJX.)NY\. 

SAllKK. [1'i.RsiA.] 

iS A 11 K P r A . [S A u.vTO w.] 

SAUGUS. tSi'AUiD.K.J 

. SAKIGUE. [Marsdciali V, vol. xiv., p. 459.] 

SARIv, or SKIIK. LGri.KxshY.] 

SAHLAT. [DounouxK.J 

S ARM ATI A was the ruiinc given by the Romans to aL 
the ruuiiliy in Fiirope and A>ia between ilie Vi-luKi and 
the Caspian. U wa-, boninled on the soiitli by ibe KumiU) 
and Mount Caueabus, and was diVided by the Tanm.s into 
Saimatiu Kuroptea and Sariiiatia Asiatiea. The pciiple in- 
h.ibiiing tliib country were usually called Sair,oniai:o (Sua- 
()6fntr£ii), by the Greeks and Sariuatm hy Ibo Romans. 

NeiUier Hevoilolus nor Suabo ma(i)L’s mention of the 
Euroiu’an Sauna! lans. The Sauiomaue of Uoiodotns dwelt 
to tlie east of tlicTanais, liy which they wen- sepaiatod tioiu 
the .Scylhian.s of Europe, and uihabued a liaet of eountiy 
extending iiorlhuiird ftom the Palos Miwolis equal to 
fifteen days* Join ney in length. (Hcnal , iv. 21, .38.) Hero- 
dotus also says that the Sauromaiiu sprung from the imer- 
eourse of u body of Sey ihians with some Ainazoii-^ w bo came 
fiom the liver Tlierinoiloii in Asia Minor, and that Ibeir 
language was a coirupied form of the Seyilnan (iv. lltl- 
117). Str.'iho likewise places tho Sauroinai.o between Ibo 
Tanais and the Cu'^pi.in (ix., p. a07. 492), and spealo of the 
people west of the Tanais as Seyihnns. 

The piincipal mil ions in Kiiroiiean Samatia were— 1, 
The Venodm or Vencdi, on tho Baliic. *2, Tho Peu- 
eini, or Baslanue, in the uciglihourhoud of ibo Uurpalbiaii 
Mountains, who, us well as the Vonedi, appear to have been 
of Gorman origin. (Tae., Cerm., 46.) 3, Tho la/.\ges, 

Rhoxolani, and llamaxubii, mibe southern part of iiiodeiii 
Rubsi.i. 4, The Alauni or Alum Seyibto, iu Ihoceiilral jiail 
of Ru.Sbia, in the iieighboinliood of Moscow. Tlie kni»w- 
ledge which tlie uulieuls po^ses^ed of tliCbO people was vciy 
small: ihoy are univer.vally veprehcalod as a iiomade people 
with filthy hahits. The people with whom the R iuuih 
were brought most in contact wove ibc lu/.ygO', genei.iWy 
called liizygcs Sarmatae, and bomotimes luzygob Meia- 
naslJP, because they were driven out of ihoir original seals 
on the Euxinc and tho Palus Mrooii.s abmit tho year .31 .v.n. 
They .sett Jod m the country between the Damihe and tho 
Tibisirt or Tibiscns (Theiss), after diivmg out the Dan, and 
carried on for a short lime war with the Romans. (Plin.,' i\ . 
•26 ; Tac.. Ann., xii. 29, 39.) They uro frequently inonuoned 
by subhequent writers as dangerous iieighbouia to the pio- 
viiices of Pannonia and Mwsia. 

The different tribes in Asiatic Samatia never acquired 
any historical importance. 

There are some valuable remarks on the liislo)y<jf the 
Sarmutians in NiebuhFs ‘ Kleiue Seliriflen,' p. 302, ia-c. 
SARNO. [SvLRUxo.] 

SAROS, N EROS, SOSOS. These nnme.^ are fiom Ih'* 
fragments left of Berosu.si, who ^ay.s that thoChald:e;in.s liad 
three astronomical ppiiods so culled, the sanis of 3oOU ycurs, 
the nero 5 ol'GOO years, and tlie sososoffiO years. Of ihc two 
hater we know nolhing more, and as to the &an>s, (be Jiiia- 
tion given by Berosus is cither cntiicly wrong, or else sub- 
sequent writers have taken another CliuMmaii period, which 
Is neither of the three uhovo, and applied the teini .‘^aros to' 
it, Geminus* (ch. 1.6) mentions that the UhaUUvans had 
found a period of 669 months, or 19,766 days (so ih© 
text stamls after aiv emendation by.Boiiillaud). Pioleniy 
mentions tho same period, and Pliny (lib. ii., r. 1.) ronuuks 
redutive to it, that eclip.'ics return again after a peiiod of 22.3 
(the third of 669) months; hut the text bcie again was 
corrupt, uiUil lialloy {Plul, Traits,, No. 194) iC'^tored the 
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true reading, \vhi<*li was afterwards confirnicd hy lYianu- 
sci ipls. To complete the misfortunes of ibis pon-idt Suid.is 
has the Avoid Sams, but it was onutled from his Lexicon 
either by mistake or fauUiness of munutenpu. until Dr. 
Pearson restored it (Erp.cfihe Creed, 1C83. fol. 59, ac- 
cording toWeidler), and even then it gives '^*22 months in- 
stead of ‘223, which was again corroefedsby Halley. In the 
time of Riccioli, Geminus and Ptulciny were the authori- 
ties cited on this period, and the name Saros was not applied 
to it. Many Writers (Costard for example) confound it 
with the Melon ic period of 235 lunations, which is a totally 
different thing; others again, as Geminus. and even Riccioli, 
appear to consider it as a period for the determination of the 
lunation or month; and perhaps the assertion made hy some 
otlicis, that the Chaldaeans weie in possession of the Metonic 
c>cle, may be anoLlicr confusion between the latter and the 
sues. 

Leaving the aulbovities on the subject, wp know [Mooy, 
p. 37.5] that 2*23 average intervals between full moon and 
full inoou make up very nearly 24*2 nodical nionlli--, of 
liasisages of tbo moons from one node to the same again. 
Now since the eclipses entirely depend upon the manner in 
which the full and new moons take place relatively to the 
node, it is obvious that if ‘2*23 Innations wcio exactly 242 
nodiciil months, and if the sun's and moon's orbits were truly 
circular, and their motions uniform, all the ccliphus of one 
.set of *223 Innationa would be ])ro'luced again precisely in I 
the ranic order during the next 223 ; that is, if there wcmc 
( say) 11 n eclipse of lhasun during the ‘17th lunation, reckon- 
ing frv'in a given full moon, there would iiceossanly be an- 
other in the (47 -l-223)i*d, or the ‘27Uth lunation, and so on. 

All tho.se suppositions aie near onenigh to (lie (ruth 
to make this sequence of eclipses Aery nearly fake 
place. For since 223 lunations make 241*029 sideieal 
months, 238*992 anomalistic months, and 211*999 nudical 
months, it is obvious that at the end of a saros the moon is 
in the same position with respect to the sun, nearly in the 
same part of the heavens, nearly in the same part of her 
orbit, and very nearly indeed at the same distance from her 
node as at (he beginning of the period. Now 223 lunations 
make 058.3*321*28 days, or 6585 clays, 7 hours. 42 minutes, 
and 38 bccuncls ; or 18 years (of 365 days), 15 days, 7 hours. 
49 inmates, and 38 seconds. Consequently a saros of five 
leap years U 18 years, lOJ days and one of four leap >cars is 
18 ) cars, 1 1 ) days, nearly. TlieChaldman period is 6585J days ; 
and to avoid fractions they appear to have put together 
ihrec .^ueh periods, making 19,756 days, and 669 lunations. 
FiomAcliat has been said above it might be inferred that 
(he rotation of the moon's node is made in neaily a .siiros' 
and in fact that revoliiiion does take 18*6 years. 

Il IS to be observed however that the end of each saros is 
not in the same part of the day as the beginning, which is of 
consequence as to the solar eclipses, though not so as to (he 
lunar, and still more does the inexactness of tbo period affect 
the former. For a saros contains 241*998659 mean nodical 
revoluiioiiH . so (hat if ihe moon be in her node at thebe- 
ginning of a saros, she will Avanl '001341 of a revululioii of 
iieing in her node at the end of it. Tliis is aboOt 29', nearly 
the im-oirN diameter, which makes it sometimes huppeu that 
a lunar eclipse which take;* place in a certain lunation of 
one saros does not take place in the same lunation of the 
next, and very often causes the same as to a solar eclipse. 
And the effect must be that at last the eclipse of any luna- 
tion is destroyed, by the accumulation of* these errors of 
29' each time. Nor do tho circumstances of one saros pre- 
cisely resemble those of another until a longer period of 
about 746 such periods has elapsed. But in the same man- 
ner that eclipses are removed out of one lunatiua by the 
inexactness of the period, they are carried into another. 
There are -about 70 eclipses in each saros, 30 lutiar and 40 
solar. 

The Metonic c^’cle t>f 235 lunations gives 255*021 
nodical months, which is not near enough to a whole num- 
her to produce anything like a fettirn of similar eelrpires. 
But it is, ns explained [Moon, p. 37.3’}, near enough to an 
exact number of years to restore the full moons to (he same 
d.iAs of the year, or tlie preceding or following days. The 
Mcionic cycle is a chronological period*; that is, portions of 
tunc measured from a given epoch, and each e(|ual to 19 
A cars, are used in chronology. But the Saros is not aebrono- 
h>gu',il period, but only a portion of time with any arbitrary 
wmmencoment. Hence the student must not look in , 
works on chronology for any information upon it. (Riccioli, j 


A/m, Nnv. ; Wcidler, Hist, Asiron, ; Bouillaud, Astron, 
Phi lot. ; Ferguson’s AxtrmomyJ) 

SAROS. . [Hu’ng^ry ] 

SARRACENI A'CE]/E, a natural order of plants placed 
by Lindley in the albuminous groupof polypelalou> Exogens. 
It consists of herbaceous perennial pUnis iithahiling bogs, 
with fibrous roots and rifdicxil teavesi with a holloAV urn- 
shaped or pitcher-shaped petiolot at the pnmt of which i.s arii- 
ciilated t he lamina, or blade^if t he lea f, which covers the pot lole 
like a lid. The flowers are solitary or on scapes, and the 
petals and sepals aro herbaceous. The calyx is composed of 5 
persistent f-epals, ofien having a 3-lea\ed* involucre without, 
imbricate in aestivation. Corolla of 5 petals, uiiguiculaie 
and cortcave. Tlie stamens are hypo^ynous and iiulefinite, 
filaments short, anthers 2-cellcd, bursting longitudinally. 
Ovary superior, 5-celled, with a central many-seedod pla- 
centa; st>le single; stigma much dilated, imitate with 5 
angles. Fruit a globose capsule, with 5 lobes, 5 cells, and 
5 valves. Seeds a cry numerous ; albumen abundant. The 
aifiniliesof this oi'der are not very' obvious. It is usually 
placed near Papaveracofle, on account of its dilated stigma, 
indefinite stamens, and embryo in the midst of a cupiojis 
albumen. Lindley considers it to be related to Dioncea 
[Dion^a], wherever that genus may bo ultimately placed. 
In the remarkiible siriiclure of tho leaves this order agrees 
with Nepenihacero and Cephalolace©. 

There is only one genus belonging to this order, of Avhich 
lliere are about six species, all of them inbabilnnts uf the 
bogs and sAvamps of North America. Of ihcir propertie.s 
we know but little ; they are chietly intere>ting on account 
of their pitc.hcr-likc leaves, which are capable of holding 
wa(6r. and are thus said to furnish drink to Avild animals 
in (heir native forests during periods of drought. Tho 
pitchers frequently contain the dead bodice of Hies and other 
insects, which become putrid and produce an unplcavant 
smell around the plant, but are said fb afford to the plant a 
5.oarcc of nutrition. 



r SanacoaU purpurea. 

ff. Entire plant with leavce and floweri ; I, the dll.i(ed etlgma; h. uviiry u Ith 
coliiinirar atyle ; c, traunveroe seotiun of fruit, Rttowin^ w ade eti.id.c‘<r(a pa- 
riettl placeutm ; d, teed; #, isectioa of Ji>d»d,ehopingthe iniiiuti: cmbi^o ai d 
abundant ulbumeii. 

SARRALBE. [Mosellb.I - - 
SARREAU. [Morbiban-I 
SARREGURM1NE8, [Moskuk.} 

SARRU'BA, or SARRCBUS. (Gecko, rol. xi, p. M3.] 
SARSAPARILLA. TSuiiAX] 

SARSAPARILLA, EAST INttAN, a root used in 
mediem^, and sold by .druggists a substitute for sarsapa- 
rilla, under the above hame. This is imported from* India, 
and hoe been said liy some to be the- produce of Sihilax 
aspera, a plant not known to be found within the limits of 
that country. iSpeciesof Smikxare however cannon in 
India, but are^not described as being employed bwle iiaiives 
in‘ madicine. Dr. Royle {Proc, R. Asiatic iSoc.,/bho, 1 838) 
states having received a portion of tl^ roo/ whVcii had 
been brought from India by Mr. Dodd, aiV’ O/t ho obtained 
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*>pcTinicn;. of an exactly piinila^' Joiit at Gurlfivy's, L';nclon» 
uiuItT tlio name of Sinilax aspora. On coi»>ultin}; ihc woiks 
of Aiiislic, Roxburgh, and a Dgurc of Rhooflo, ho fuimrl that 
Ihe root corresponded m«e very respect with that of Asclepias 
pseudo sar!s»,now Hemiclesrnus Indicus, which by thu natives 
is Called l^'unnan*vayt\mi\ by Euro|H‘ans in India* country 
sarscLpurilla«* The roots arc lung, slender, and have a plea* 
sant oilour, often compared to that of oris-root. It is rugose, 
with Its cortex often loose, furrowed longitudinally, and 
di\ ided trans\ersely into ring-like pieces. It ha^ been long 
and extensively employed by the natives of Indja for much 
the same purpO'»es as sarsaparilla, whence European pracii- 
tkmers were induced to give it atrial ; and liaving been found 
edlcacious, it has continued lo be employed in the hospitals. 
Aueniion was. first drawn to it in this country by Dr. Ash- 
burncr, in 1B31, who says it increases the appetite, acts as 
a diuroiic, and improves the general health,— plumpness, 
clcurncss, and strength succeeding to emaciation, muddincss, 
a:id debility. It has also been employed by other prac’ 
til loners, who have spoken favourably uf it; and as it is 
abimdant anil cheap, it soems worthy of introduction into 
general practice. 

SARTllK, a department in France, taking its name 
from one of the streams by which it is watered, the Saifhe, 
an atllnent of the Mayennc < which below the junction is 
culled Maine), belonging lo the system of the Loire. The 
riepartmunt is bounded on the north and north-cMst hy that 
of Orne ; on the east by those of Eure et Loir and Loir ct 
Cher ; on the south hy those of Iiidre et Loire and Maine cl 
and on the west by that of Mnyennc. Its Ibrin is 
letnarUahly compact, approximating to that of a ciiclc, 
huMiig Us chief town, Le Mans, nearly in the centre. Its 
IcMigili (rum north to Bouth, from the banks of the Sarthc | 
hclow Le Mele (department of Orne) to the bonier gf the i 
depailnicnt. of Indre and Loire, near Chateau la Valliere, 
may be estimated al C‘2 miles ; its greatest breadth fiom east 
to went, from the neighbourhood of »Sl. Calais lo the bunk of 
the El VO below BailhS is about 68 miles. The area is esti- 
mated at 2-1117 fcfjUare milcb, being very near the avciage 
area of the French departments, tunl ralher exceeding llie 
conjoint areas of the Kngliuh counties of Hauls and Berks. 
The population in 1831 was 457,372; in 183G, 4G6,o88 ; 
allowing an inerca>e in five jears of 9510, or above two per 
cent., and giving inlialiitants to a square mile. In 
amount and dea.siiv (^f population it exceeds the average of , 
the French di'purtmenth in llic proportion of about si.x to 
five, and is a liiile .superior in both respects lo the English 
i:ounti(3s with which we liuve compared it. Le Mans, tlie 
i-hni'iown. is 111 miles in a direct line west-soiitli-we^t of 
Paris, or 122 miles by the road through Versailles and 
Chart rc';’. 

The surface is generally level. There arc a few hills in 
dilferenl parts, but none of any height. The principal are 
just on tlie iiorlli western border, about Sillc-le-Ouniauinc. 
The south-east side of the department is occupied hy the 
formations of the cretaceous group which environ the chalu 
basin of Paris. The line which defines iho outer edge of 
those formations passes northward from the southern bonii- 
ilary of the department between Lo Lude and La Ficclie 
to the neighbouihood of Le Mays, west of that town; it 
then runs north east to the rieignhourhood of Bonnetablc, 
and then turning cust-soiilh-cast ovosseS thoBraye into the 
deparluienl of 1-oir et Cher. From beneath tlie cretaceous 
gioup, tlic formations between the chalk and the new red- 
saridj»tono crop out, and occupy iho remainder of the de- 
parlmenl, except along the north vvestein boundary, where 
the lower slraiifled or the granite rocks of the great primi- 
tive district of Bretagne make ihcir appearance. Some of 
our authorities speak of coal us produced in the department, 
hut whatever works existed appear to have been siven up. 
Tlieie were in 1834 three pita of milhracitc, which yielded 
that year above 18,000 tons* and gave employment to above 
250 men. Iron is procured; and there were' in 1834 five 
iron works, with flvo furnacea for producing pig-iron, and 
fourteen forges for makings wronghl-ii'on ; charcoal wa.s the 
fuel almost exclusively employed. Freestone for building, 
marble, especially fine black, sandstouu for paving, slules, 
millstones, granite, and fullers' earth ore found. There are 
some iiiVaieial waters, hut none in much mpute. 

The ^artinent belongs wholly to the basin of the Loire. 
The prini^al river is the Sarthe. which touchcb the border 
of the dep&^tmeql on the north side near Aleu^on, and 


flowing soulh-west separates it from the dcjartnunt of 
Orne, except near Alcu^on. where its course is bcNoiul the 
boundary, to which however it sinm reluiiis. "Svnci.il 
miles above Frenay. or Ficsua>-lo.-Vicomtc, it quits ibo 
border and flows in a winding chamud sonib-oast to Lo 
Mans, just below which it iccciNcs ilus lluine on Ihe left 
bank from the north-east. From the j unci ion ul‘ the Hunio 
the navigation commences, and the river Hows south-west 
into the lUq^artmenl of Maine et Loire. Its whole coui.^o 
on or within the bordorof this dcpnitmeiit may be esun.aied 
at 110 to 120 miles, for ahmil .50 of which it is ii:i\ igvOde. 
The Loir, a tributary of the Sarihe, crosses the dcparimeiit 
just within iho south-eastern and Miiithern holder, fiom be- 
tween Monloirc (department of Loir .el Cher) and La 
Chartre lo between Lii Flecho and Dnital (department of 
Maine et L<Jire) ; it does not join the Sarihe in this depait- 
iiient. Its eoinse in this depintmont may be estimated at 
about 55 miles, for .35 or -10 of which, viz. iioni L’haleaii- 
du-Loir, it Is navigable. Beside Iho lluine and the Loir, 
Ihe .Sarlhe receives the Bienne and the Orne on tin; L-Il 
hank; and the Geav, the Vegic, the Five, aod the \"aigo 
on Ihe light. The Loir ivccivos the Brave, the Kl.nigsort, 
and the C)nie on Ihe riglil hank ; lln? Ilnino icceivcs sevcial 
small stieams. The rivers abound in fish; the Huino and 
Its afiiuents yield excellent trout. 

The ntUcial btalcment of the inland navigation of the do 
partmoiit is as follows 

Sarthc . , . . 52 miles 

1 Loir . . . . 46 „ 

. 

Total l>8 

There are no iiaviLrablc canals. 

Tlioic vveie, Lst January, 1837, seven Routes Unvalc*, or 
government roads, having an aggrcgalo length of 2 1^ nnlub, 
all in good repair. The principal road is that fioin Fans tv) 
Nantes, which enters the vleparimontoiilhe north-east side, 
and passes ihiough La Ferl6 Bernard, Cvmncne, St. Mars, 
Le Mans, and La Fleclie. Roads run froin Lo Mans by 
Beauinont-lc-Vicoiiile io Alen(;on (department of Oinc); 
to Laval (deparlmeiil of Ma)ennc) ; bv Kcoinoy and Chd- 
tcau-dn-Loir lo Tours tdoparlinent of li.dre et Lone); and 
bvBouloire and Saint Calaib to Blois (department of Loir el 
Cilier). A road from Laval to Tours passes just witbin iho 
soulh-we.'sicrn boundary of the depart inent, through Salde, 
La Fldehc, and Le Lude; and oiio Fioui Aleni;oii lo Oib'Mns 
(department of LoirL-i) pa^ses ju^l wiihiri lloj norliieiii 
bolder ihrongh Mamers. The depart menial roudb hud an 
aggregate length of 21!) iiiiltis, viz. 19!) iiiilvs m good ropulr, 
and 20 miles unfini.slied. The hye-roads liad an aggregate 
length of 7000 miles. 

The climate is mild and healthy. The soil varies miuh. 
The part occupied by the foiuiations of theel■etaceoll^ group 
prgsenls little tdsc iharra succession of sands. Fart of tins 
tract is inadvi by caic to yield good crot»s of giaiii. ^nd 
I Ollier puits have been turned lo acconnl by pliinling tbcin 
with the manlimu pine ipinus maritima) as in liie Laiuiu.s 
of ibo south west cedst. The le^t of iho depailnicul bos 
a tolerably productive soil. The area is estimuted .i| about 
1,550,000 acres, of wbieli ncaily 1,000,000 acres. oi almost 
two-thirds arc under the plough. The piincipiil gram crop 
is of wheal; but oats, bu>:k\vlicat, and maize aie also 
grown, and rje m the sandy disiricLs. A cotihidciablvj 
quantity of hemp and llax is raised, and a great (luaulily 
of trefoil seed, of which there is a largo exporlalion, paiily 
to England and partly lo the North of Kmopc. Tin* mca- 
dovva and gras.-^-lands occupy nearly 130,000 acres, and ibeic 
are above 110,000 acres of heath or ojicn pasture. The 
nuinher of horned cattle is coiiMdcrahle ; some of ihvjin are 
of tt particular nice which will cany a gieat deal of /at: 
.sheep are numerous; the meririos are hied. Poulhv and 
game abound ; Ihe foimer are an vjbject of great attv niiou 
round La Fide he, and aie sent in great nllnlbcr^ to the 
niarkols at Pans. Bees arv; gcnorall} kept. The viiuoaids 
occupy about 25,000 acres; but tlie ]Moduce L I'-r the must 
part oV very inferior quality : the be^t growtlis are lhu-:e of 
Les Jaiiiorcs, Cbabaignes. and Bazouges, v-n ibi* banks of thn 
Loir. The oiehards and gardens occupy as gnai an extent 
aa the Miieyurds. Cider is the common drink of the poo- 
plo, but It IS neither .so pleasant nor does it keep so well 
as that of Normandie. A coiisidenilile quantuy of fruit is 
grown, and faomc is exported. The chesnuta of CMteau- 
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ilu-Loii* arc reputed 1o be excellent. Tlie \YO')dlands oc- 
cupy about 170,001) acres. 

The deparlaicnt is divided into four arroiidissemeiits as 


follows : — 






Nilltll!. 

SiUuiiion. 

Area in 
84 . Mile:;. 

('an- 

10119 

Coio- 

inmios. 

rnpuUtlon ill 

is 11 . lc»J 6 . 

Lc IMun.'j 

(Cent. 1 

tScW.J 

733 

10 

IJG 

167,851 164,6G7 

l\r:imers 

N. 

tIJJ 

10 

144 

131,8r,7’ 13.3,444 

Saint Calais 

E. 

432 

G 

5G 

71.334 70,834 

La Fldche . 

S. 

520 

7 

78 

9f),320 97,943 



2407 

33 

394 

467, .^72 456, SS8 


In ibe avrondis-ioiiicnt of Le Mans arc — Lo Mans, popuUi- 
lioii in 1^31, l!),ti7ii town, I U,71)‘2 whole commune ; in lh36, 
21 , Hi 1 c iiiiiiume [M \NS, Lpj] ; La Guierche and La Suze, on 
the Sari he; llalhm, population 407t^, near the Driic ; Con- 
ner! c aiul Moiilfort, on the Iluine : Si. Mars-la-Bruycro, <ni 
the Naiai^, an ttiUuont of the Hume; SavigiTc, on the 
I’oislon, aiiothcM- small allluent of the Hume ; Kcomoy or 
Kconiuiuy, population 341)1), near the Orne, an allluent of 
the Ijoir; Vallon, on the (le iy ; Loui\ on the Vt^i're; and 
Sillede-Guillauiue, popuhilion 11)17 town, whole coin- 
inunc; and Cuiilie, between the Vegreaiid the Sarthe. La 
Su/e IS on the lefi bank of the Sari he, over which there is 
a haiidsoino bridge. Close to tlK^ town are the rums of the 
(Mftllo, foiinerly occAipied by the lords (d‘ the place. Tlio 
t(j\Mismon aie engaged in the manufacture of wax-hghts, 
Iiats, and poulliy: and carry on a hviak trade ni wood, 
woollen clotli, liqueurs, and l)aidv\ares : there aie six yearly 
fairs, liiillon is remarkable for the ruins of an antient cas- 
tle, which, from its situation on the top of a hill, forms a 
cou^plcuous object in the hind.->capo: ii. was anlienlly one 
of llm stronghoUls of Maine, and was taken, a d. IIOD, by 
Philippe Auguste. Tlie lowii->inen maiiufacluro coarse 
liucMi, 111 which, and in coin, they carry on considerable 
trade. Coiinecie has two remarkable druidical monuincnt.s. 
One is a cromlech formed by a slab or hloclv of sundisroiie, 
aliout 2 feet thick, supported by five other blocks, forming 
three sides of an inegular quadi angle of more I ban 20 
feet long and s to 10 feet wide. The oilier inouuniont is an 
upright Slone or obelisk, about 12 feet high above the 
giound, 8 feet broad, aiul on an average 2 feet thick. The 
blocks arc all rough. The town of (Joiinerie is small, but 
])lciisanily siUiaied in the meadows waiercd by the Lon- 
gueve, a liltio stream which here joins the Huiue. and over 
which, at the entrance of the town, is a f^ood stone bridge. 
Mon I loll, distinguished from other placc-iof the suine name 
as Monlforl-ie-Rotroii, is on the slope of a hill, the summit 
of which 1$ crowned by an old castle, wiiose massive walls 
render it at a di^ttaiice a striking object. The lowiisinen are 
engaged in the manufacture of linen, which they excel in 
hleacliiiig ; and carry on liade in corn, hemp, )arn, and 
linen : there is a large market and lour yearly fairs. There 
is an hospital in the town. The linen manul'acture is also 
carfiod on at Savigne, dislinguished at Savignc I’EvCque; 
that of paper at St. Mars. Ecomoy is a busy place : excel- 
lent buiter is made, and buihhiig-slone and hmostoiie arc 
quarried and potters’ earth is dug round the town; there 
are hiick-yards, hme-kiliis, and potteries; the townsmen 
uianufaclurc linen. The church has a hcaulifully modelled 
equc>tnan statue of St, Martin. At Vallon, Louc, and 
Sillivle-Guillaume linens are maniifuctured, and trade in 
corn is carried on: SiU6-le-Guiliauiue has an anlieiil 
ca!»lle. 

fn the aiTondisseinent of Mamers arc— Mainers, ])opiila- 
tion in 1831, 6720 town, 6822 whole coiniiiiiiie ; in I83C, 
5704 commune, between the Kienne and the Ohio; Fres- 
nay-le-Vicomm, population 2775 town, 2810 w-hole com- 
mune; and Beaumonie-le-Vicoinle, population 1318 town, 
2.181 whole commune, on the Sarthe; Bourg-le-Roy, bc- 
twoen the Sarthe and the Bienne; La Finite Bernard, po- 
pulation 2536, on the Huinc; Saint COme uiidBomieiablo, 
population 3872 town, .5803 whole comminio [Bonm/ctadle], 
beiween the Orne and the Iluine; and Montnni ail, near 
the Biaye. Mamers was anlienlly fortified, and was taken 
111 the idevouth century by the count of Beleme, and after- 
wards by the Normans ; hut tliere are now scarcely any 
traces of foitificalions. The town is irregularly laid out. 
and Ci>n:5!.'vts of two large placoi» or squares, with a miuiber 
of >.uoets adjacent to or terminating in them; neither 
siiceu nor squares aio paved. The houses are tolerably 


well built, chielly of stone. The smaller of the two squares 
IS occupied by a handsuine covered market; the other by a 
large building, formerly a convent, now containing the 
ofiires of the sub-prefect and the mayor, the college or 
ln.;h .school, the public library* the theatre, the prison, and 
the barrack of the gendarmes. There are public baths. 
The townsmen are engaged in the maiiufaeturo of coarse 
linens in which 1600 persons in and round the town are 
occupied, and of calico, which gives emplovmetil to 400 
more. Hosiery is also made ; and there are oreweries and 
tan-yards. Great traders carried on in corn, wine, brandy, 
wax, cattle, and especially sheep, which are considered to 
yield excellent mutton.’ There are live considerable cattle- 
fairs m the year. Near the town is an antient camp, as- 
cribed by some to the middle ages, by others to the time of 
Cfflsar. Krcsiiaj, or Fr6nay-le-Vicomte, has a hiien-hall. 
elected of laic jears, and a inusomn of stufted animals. The 
townsmen arc considered to manufacture the he.st of the 
hiietis sold at Paris ns Aleii(;on linens; apd two-thiids of 
them are suppoited by this branch of industry. There aiu 
six ycaily fairs for cattle and linen, Beaumont owes its 
origin and its distinctive epithet to the viscounts of Lo 
Mans, who had a castle here, of which the remains ser\e as 
a prison. It is probably lo one of these nobles that we may 
ascribe the artificial earthen mound which is adjacent to 
the town, and which has been planted and hud out with 
walks winding to the summit, like the Danc-john hill at 
Canterbury. The towrisinen inanufiicture ilruj.got, seigc, 
and prunella. The market, which is held in a largo nun- 
ket-place, with a iiiarkel-house, is well attended ; corn and 
fat geeso are sold. There are seveial \iiieyards near the 
town, but they do not prosper. La Ferte Beniaid was the 
scene of a couference in 1189, between Henry IL of Eng- 
kind and Philippe Auguste of Friinee. It was shorllv afier 
lakeif by Philippe: it was again taken, a.d. 1424, by liso 
English, under the earl of Salisbury: and in the loign of 
Henri IV., a.o. 1690, by the prince of Conti. The iov\ii, 
whose population is augrneMlod by that of the subuil>-i, , 
which are conipicheiidcd in the adjacent comiiiuncs, to 
nearly 4000, hub a small but handsome parish ehinch of 
Gothic architecture, a promenade, and an hospital. The 
old walls of the town remain; and theie is a castle with 
keep and towers in pretty good picscv\ation. The ])nricipiil 
manufacture is of coarse checked linens for the colonics ; 
hnen-bleuching is also earned on: there are lile-woiks, 
and tan, (lour, and fulling mills. There is a well attcmlcd 
muiket, and much buhiness is done in trefoil seed, in talile 
fattened in the surrounding meadows, and in inferior biiiler 
and loleiuble cheese. There are seven fairs m the) oar. 
'1 here IS a public library. Saint Come is a ploa.saiU idac e 
111 a delightful situation. Roman medals have been dug 
up here. Montmirail is on a hill : it has considerable gki.s.s- 
w'orks for making utensils for chemical and medical |.'ui- 
poscs. The townsmen trade in iron : they have four fairs 
in the year. 

In the arrondissement of Saint Calais arc — Saint Calais, 
pop. in 1 83 L ‘«i804 fur the town, or 3638 for the whole commune ; 
in ib.JO, 3783 for the commune, not far from the right liank 
of the Braje: Vibrnye, pop. 3037, and Bessr, on tlie Brave; 
La Charlre. and Cl-hileaLi-du-J.ioir, pop. 2752 town, .'{Uifi 
wdiole romiiiiJiie, on the Loir; Giand-Lucf*, on the Vcino, 
winch Hows into the Elangsort; and Bouloire or BuuHoiie, 
on the Tortile, which joins the Longume, or Linguerc, a 
feeder of the liuine. Saint Calais was antiently called A mile, 
I'roiii the name of the brook on which it stands, until it re- 
ceived Its present name, derived from a Saint Calais who 
(bunded a monastery here in iho sixth century. The town 
lies Hid hollow, amid hills covered v^ith scanty crops of corn ; 
it has an inleresiiug Gothic church and a spire, two public 
walks,^one of Ihora by the side of the brook, and .a large 
place or square. The inhabitants manufacture serge and 
otber wool lens, cottons, linens, leather, and gl.i.ss ; they can y 
on trade in liotibn goods and trefoil iced. There are a subor- 
diiiato court of justice and a high school. Near the town 
are the ruins of an old ensile. Vibraye has an iron-work, 
a tan-yard, and an hospital. Much corn and many pigs 
are sold in its market, and it has seven yearly (airs. At 
Busse, cotton goods,' wax candles, and paper are made. 
Chateau-du-Loif gets its name from an antient w.sile of 
the counts of Anjou, erected in the eleventh ccijmry and 
demohslied in the eighteenth. The older part oyfhe town 
IS badly laid out, and is composed of ateen, nar^', a^id ill- 
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ImuU stipots; lull ll»c new street along wbidi ibe marl from 
L(' Mjihs to Tours is straight ami composed of neat 

siono houses witli gardens; it Haverses a haiidsouie and 
regular square, iihinled with trees and servinir as a public 
'KilU, ou ihu site of the antiont castlf»i Near the touu, on 
a lull overlooking the valley of the Loir, is a singular fau- 
hourg, or suburb, consisting not of houses, but of ca\os 
hid lowed out ill the rock in two rows, one above the 
other, and inhabited by above a hundred families, Imoh- 
weavers chiolly, but MUiie vine-dressera and lahourcra. 
J'heio are at Chateau-du-Loir an hospital, a tlicatre, public 
baths, and u coUpgo; Linens, leather, and cotton yarn are 
iniinufaciurcd ; cattle, wood, corn, and wino are sokl: there 
is a considerablo w^cokly market ; and thtno are six yearly 
fairs. LaChartre eonsisls of one principal street, opening iii 
Dip* pari, into a small place or square, and of some smaller 
streets running into the principal one. Some of the ])oorer 
inliabiiantalive in caves, similar to those of Chateau-du-Loir, 
but not so pleasantly situated. Near the town are two 
luoumls the earthworks apparently of an aiitieiit castle. 
The inhabitants tan leather, and trade in wine and cattle; 
they have six considerable yearly fairs. Grand Lued was 
rebuilt after a dreadful fire in 178ti; much trade in corn 
and cattle is carried on. Coarse linens arc manufactured at 
Bouloire. 

Ill the arrondissoment of La Fleclie are— Fldclie, pop. 
in 1831, 5<)70 town, <id2l whole commune; ni 1836, G440 
commune; Lo Lude, pop. 21 8 J town, 3'250 whole commune; 
and Vaas, on the Loir; Pontvallain and Mansigne, oner 
near the ()i no ; Noycn, Malicome, Parct^, and Sable, pop. 
3304 town, 3U<J9 whole commune, on the Sartho; Prccignc, 
between tlio Loir and the Sarthc ; and Brulon, on the Vegro. 
La Flcche is agreeably situated in the pleasant valley of 
tiic Loir. It consists of throe principal streets, two of them 
piiallol to each other running through the town for the 
(li tUinco of about half a mile, and the third at right angles 
(o them ; together with a few smaller streets or lanes. The 
two jianilUd streets are straight, wide, and well paved ; the 
ro.id fivun Pans by Le Mans to Angers and Nantes passes 
tliiough one of them ; llie oUier is partly lined by the exlen- 
uve hiiildings of the military school. The places or squares 
an* small. The principal public buildings are the lowu-hall, 
an cdnii e of regular design, which remained for some time 
and pi-ihaps still remains incomplete. The parish church 
rc'^rnnhles a village church : tliere is a ])leasant promenade 
ailM<‘ent to it. The royal military school oi^cupies a royal 
palace built by Henri IV,, and afterwards bestowed by him 
on iho ,JehUits for a college. On the suppression of the 
Je-miis, in 1762. it w’as converted by Louis XV. into a niih- 
t»uy school ; and after being .suppressed at the Revolution, 
was revived by Louis XV^lII. Piiuce Eugene, Descailos, 
mid the astronomer Picard were educated boro while the 
Jo!»uits had the place. The buildings are arranged ,4’ou ml 
fixe courts; the principal of which, with its adjacent garden, 
is very handsome. Tho principal gateway is adorned with 
sculptured ornanioul» and a bust of Henri IV. Thcro is 
also a large park, which is embellished by the running water 
brought from tw'o or three miles distance for the supply of 
the building. There aro about GdO pupils, 4(J0 of them sup- 
ported by the government. There is a handsome chapel in 
the institution, and th^re ate a library of 0000 volumes and 
a gallery of paintings. The town has a theatre and two 
public bathing establishtnenls. The trade of La Fldche is 
not great ; it consists chietly in the corn, hay, wine, poultry, 
and game of the neighbourhood ; the two last are sent to 
Paris, w'here they are much esteemed for their delicacy. Black 
veils for nuns, leather, and glue are made. There are twelve 
yearly fairs. This town was repeatedly taken and retaken in 
the religious wars of the sixteenth century, atvd was also at a 
later period the scene of contest between the republican and 
Vendean armies.. There are the ruins of an old castle of the 
feudal lords of Fldche. ' Le Lude cons.ists of well-built 
houses, but the streets are very irregularly laid out. It is com- 
manded by ah antient castle, whose massive quadrangular 
Avails, situated on an eminence overlooking the Ijuir, and 
flanked by enormous round towers, one of them in rums, pre- 
sent a slrikmg appearance. The park in which the casile 
stands xvas stocked w-iih line timber, now partially or wholly 
felled. There is a smail hospital in die town. The inhabit- 
ants carV on a considerablo trarle ih leather, and have eiuhl 
yearly fatw, one of them for leather and two for cattle. Vaas 
has asmalei^quarc planted witli trees; the townsmen manu- 
facture lettl\?r ; Ijicre arc four yearly fairs. The town \\ as. 


bcfwro the Hcvohilion, under the jurisdiction of (ho ahhof of 
a Ficmonstr.'itcnsian ahhoy founded in the n-iifn ol Llnirlo- 
magne. At PniKvalhuu hado is carried on In caiile and 
sxnno; at Malieorne eavtlnnwaie, pmierx, and tilos are 
nnule; at Parc/* paper is inanufactmod. Sable xvas aniu‘nily 
a place of strength, but its fort liua lions h:\vehoen eniir(‘ly 
demolished. The streets are narrow and crooUod; thcro is 
a small hot pleasant boulevard raised hUo a lena< e along 
the bank of Iho Sarthe. whicii forms a bcmn ncuhir t)cn(i 
round the town. Theio is a liridge over tho nxer, built of 
marble quarried near the town, Avhieh, though in it-, lon^li 
stale of 11 slate colour, becomes of a deep black xxiih xeuis 
of tjX'liite when polished. Thcro is a hamisomo mansion near 
the town, built in the hogiiining of tlio last ceUtniy, but" 
allowed to go lo decay. A considonihle manufactuie of glove'!, 
which aro sent to Paris, is c arried on : and ihoie is consider- 
able trade in corn, 'flint, and the luorble qinirncd near the 
town. Tlierc aie four fairs in the year. At PiYieigiid, or 
ProssegnA is n tolerably well rro(|ncnlcd mineral spring; 
the town lias ;i niaiiufaclnro of coarse woollen cloth, mid 
there aro two fairs in the year. Leather is made at Brulon. 

Tlio population, wlicie not tUherwise noticed, is that of 
commune, and from tho census of 1831. 

. This* depart men I, wMb that of Mayenno, conslitntcs the 
dioceso of Le Mans, the bisliop of which is a sutlVagan of 
the archbishop of Tours. It is in tho jurisdiction Uf the 
Coin* Uoxale und of the Academio Univcrsitairo of Angers; 
and in the fourth nnliinry dixision, tlio head-(|nar|cis of 
whuU arc. at Tours. It scuds seven uicmbeis lo tho C'liam- 
her of Deputies. In respect of education it is conhideiably 
below tile average of Fiance. Tu every hundred young 
men enrolled in the military census of lS‘.!S-2‘b only thirty 
could read and write, the average of thoFrcnich dcpuilmcnls 
being above thirty-nine. 

Tiio department was in liic carlic'St historic^ period cliiclly 
included in the torritonos of tho Anlerci L'cnoniiini (A/A/p- 
iffoc ni Kn'o/co»/or, Ptol.) ; small portions just on the bonier 
weic probably includecl in llio territorie s of the adjacent 
tribes; the Arvii (Apn/Vne, Ptol.), on the west, the clcniont 
of whose name ap]>t‘avs to have been preserved in that oi‘ tlio 
river Krve; and tho Andes, or Andccavi ('Oi'uicdv/rtt Piol.), 
and Turouos (’roc()n,cjr»(H in some MSS. of Plot., Torffonn in 
another), on the south. These were all included in the 
Roman provinccMif Lugdiinensis Tertia. The only antiont 
town which is known lo have been within this territory is 
Suindinum fSubdiniium, Tab, PeiUinger; Of'ivumv, Ptol), 
afterwards CVriomani, now T^o Mans; Ihero is a position, 

‘ Finos,’ in the Peutinger Table, which D’Aiivillo places just 
on the border of the adjacent dioceses of J.e Mans and 
Chartres. In the division of France into provinces, this 
dcparfmciil was included in Maine, except the aoulhern 
border, which was included in Anjou; it was the scene of 
frequent hostilities in the middle ages, during a short period 
of which it formed part of the extensive Continental terri- 
tories of the Anglo'Noiman princes. It suffered consider- 
ably during the Vendcau war which followed the French 
Roxolntioii. 

8ARTI,- GIUSEPPE, a composer, onco in high repute, 
and whoso name is still too familiar to tho readers of musical 
history to he omitted hero — lliougli his works, like most that 
are w'ritlen to suit the fashion of the day, are. with the ex- 
ception of a sacred terzetto, consigned to oblivion — was 
bom in 1/30, at Faenza. In 1756 ho became Afacf/ro di 
Capfflla at the cmivt of Copenhagen : he afterwards com- 
posed for the court of Dresden ; and Onally entered into 
the service of Catherine of Hu.ssia, who treated him with a 
liberality truly imperial, at whose demise he wa.s continued 
in all his appointments and emoluments hy Paul, her 
successor. Iiis che/efasuvre, *Giulh Sahtno," an opera, 
which was extravagantly .applauded abroad, and is highly 
spoken of by Dr. Burney, did not succeed in Jvondon ; 
indeed tho neglect into which it speedily fell hero, 
and, in time, everywhere else, may he adduced o.s ii 
proof of its inherent weakness, and of the want of that 
power in the composer which is apparent in most of his 
works that are known to us. Sarii produced about thirty 
operas, and some sacred music. Of the latter, the terzetto 
.'Llluded to above, * Amplius lava me,* is well known tilid 
deservedly admired, lie died at Berlin, in 1802. 

SARTO, ANDREA VAN UCCHI. called del Sarin, from 
Iho occupation of his father, who was a tailor, was horn at 
Florence in 1488, und having shown an early priydilcctioii 
fur drawing, was placed with a goldsmith lo learn Ihcbui'i- 
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ness of cnp:raviiig on pliito. l?cing noticetl by Giovanni 
Barilo, a painter of no oreat celebrity, be persuaded bis 
fatlier to eiilrn'*t-bi‘4 son to bis care. Witli him \i)unir Sarlo 
remained tmee yeais, and manifested surli extraordinary 
talent that T3arile pjaced btutwiib Pietro Cos i mo, who was 
consulcied one of the best painters in Italy. On leaving 
the bchooi of Cosimo he formed an inliinacy with Francisco 
Higio, with whom be executed some woiks in the public 
buildings of Florence, vvhudi giiincd liim ronsideiable repu- 
tation. Lanzi observes that bis improvement was not so 
rapid as that many other artists, but slow and gradual. 
It has been erroneon^ly asserted that be never was at Rome, 
but we arc nssuied by Vasaii that be passed some lime in 
that city. Wc ore iiiforinod that it was after his return 
from Rome that he ] ainlcd for the monastery of the Salvt 
hisadmireil pictuics of the Descent of the Holy Ghost, the 
Birtli of the Virgin, and the Last Supper, bf the last, 
Lanzi reports, that at the siei>;e of Floionco in 16211. the 
soldiers, aficr having destroyed ibo church and pan of the 
com cut, when they entered the lefectory, stood motionless 
before it. and had not the heart to demolish it. 

Francis 1.. king of France. der>iring to procure specimens 
of the works of the inobt distinguished painters in Italy, 
Andrea del Sarto was coimiiisbioned 4o paint a ]iiclpic for 
his Majesty, and sent in a Dead Christ, with the Virgin. St. 
John, and other figures, painted in his best manner, which 
is now OIK! of the chief ornaments of the Giilleiy of the 
Louvre. This picture being universally admired, the king 
invited the artist to Paris, where he was leceived with great 
distinction, and obtained considerable employment both 
from Francis and iho nobility. Amidst this success he 
received a letter from his wife, urging him to return to 
Florence, lie accordingly icquested Ica^eof absence for a 
few months, promising to return with his family and settle 
in Franco. The king granted his pcliliun ; and not only 
made him liberal picbeiits, hut entrusted him with large 
sums of mouey for the purchase of statues, pictures, and 
drawings. Andrea however, on roturniiig to Florence, squan- 
dered away the whole of the king » money as well as his 
own. At last he was reduced to po>ei’iy ; and his conscience 
reproaching him with his ingratitude to his royal bene- 
factor, he sunk into despondency, was abandoned by liis 
wife and ilie false friends with whom he had spout his pro- 
perty, and at last his aillictions were ended by the plague, 
which carried him off in 1630, in tho 42nd year of his age. 

The churches, convents, and palaces of Florence eontaiti 
many of his host woiks. Andrea is praised by Vasari us 
the prince of the Tuscan school, for having committed 
fewer faults than any other Florentine painter. 

His colouring is distinguished by' sweetness and harmony 
of tone; and he is remarkable for llic boldness of his relief 
and his ])erft!ct knowledge of chiaroscuro. His draperies 
are easy and grucoful, and liis design extremely correct. 
Yet ho seems to ha\e wanted the grandeur whicli charac- I 
terisos ihi.* groulcst masters. 

SAUUM. We propose under this head to give an ac- 
count of Old Sarum, and a notice of the bishopric now 
fixed at New Sarum. or Salisbury. [SalisbuuyJ 

Old Sarum, situated about a mile and a half north of 
Salisbury, is generally regarded as the Sorbiodunura of the 
Romans. Its name, derived from the Celtic words wrbiOf 
' dry,' and dan, ‘a city or fortress,’ leads to tho conelusioii 
that it was a British post; it probably belonged to* the 
Belgm, who inhabited this part of Britain, and was per- 
haps one qt the towns taken by Vespasian when engaged 
in the subjugation of this part of the inland under tho em- 
peror CUuuUus;' [Britannia, vol. v., p. 4|2.] The number 
of Roman roads which met at Old Sarum, and the men- 
tion of the place in the Antonine Itinerary, sliovv that the 
place was occupied by the Romans, but the remains pre- 
sent little resemblance to tiic ilsual form of their posts. 
The roads led to Calleva Alrehaiuni, now Silchester; to 
Venfa Belguriirn, now Winchester; to Duriiovaria, now 
Doi chc.iter ; and to the shore of the Bristol Channel. 

In the Saxon limes, Sarum, under the somewhat altered 
namo of Searobyrig, Serasbyria, and Saiisheria, is fre- 
quently noticed by historians. Keiiric, son of Cerdic, 
defeated the Britons in this ncighhomhood, a.d. 052 ; and 
in IUU3 the place was taken and" burned by Sweyn, king of 
Denmark. Under the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
princes, councils ecclesiastical and civil wore held hero, und 
the lovvji became the seat of a bishopric. There was a 
castle or fortress, wjiich is mentioned as early os the time of 


Alfred, and which may he regarded as the citadel ; and the 
city was defended by u wall, within the €nclo.sure of wliicl 
the cathedral stood. 

Early in the Ihirteonth century the oppression of tho 
castellans, or captains of the cuttle, und iheir di-pniCH witli 
the bishops and clcrgv, led to the removal of the caihediul 
to its present site. Many or most of the citizens also le- 
movea, and the rise of New Sarum [SalisuitryJ led to the 
decay of the older place: so that in the time of Lelund 
there was not one inhabited house in it. It returned mem- 
bers to parliament 23 Edward I., and again 34 Edward ill., 
from which latter period it continued to return them until 
it was disfranchised by the Reform Act*, k was commonly 
referred to as, tho mobt striking instance of a rotteff borough, 
continuing to return members when it had iieiilior house 
nor inhabitant. 

The earthwmks of Old Sarum arc very coiispicn'ou® 
They are on the right of the road from Marlboiough to 
Salisbury, and consist of a circular or rather oval ontrench- 
inetit; a smaller enircnclimerit of similar form within tiie 
first ; and some earthen hanks extending from the intier to 
the outer entrenchment, und subdividing the area between 
them. Tlie outer enlrenehment, consisting of a vallum or 
rampart surrounded by a ditch, encloses an area of twenty- 
seven acres and a half: the outer circumference of the 
ditch is just above seven furlongs, or nearly one mile. 
From the bottom of the ditch to the top of the ruinpart ihe 
height is lOb feet. The height of the lampart of tho inner 
enclosure,- mcasLired in a similar way, is about 11)0 tent. 
There aie :i few frafimeiits of walls. The outer enclosme 
has two upiMiings or entrances; one, defended by a hoin- 
woik. towards the cast, the other towards the wost, Tho 
inner enclosure has only one entrance, namely towards the 
oast. (Sir R. C. Hoarc's Antieut fViltshire^ 

The diocese arose from that of Sherhorne, w'hieli was 
formed, in the reign of Ina of Wessex, by dismombertuent 
from the diocese of Winchester, previously the onl> one in 
Wessex. In the early part of the tenth century, the diocese 
of Sherborne was divided into three; and the bishop of one 
of these had hU scat successively at Rutnsbiirv, not far 
from Marlborough, at Wilton, find perhaps at Sunning in 
Berkshire. Jn the time of BUliop Herman, in the leign of 
Edward the Confessor, this dioccsc and that of Sherborne 
weie united, and the seat of the hibhop fixed at Old Sanini, 
from whence, as already noliced, it was remo\ ed to SaUsbiir) . 

The diocese, before the late alterations, coinprehendJil 
the counties of Wilts and Berks, the former comproheMd- 
ing the archdeaconries of Salisbury and Wilts, and the 
latter iho iirehdeaconvy of Berks. These w'erc divided into 
tlnrfeen rural 'dcanenes, as follows: I, Archdeaconry of 
Salibhurv—l, Amesbury; 2, Clialk ; 3, Pottern ; 4, Wil- 
ton: 5, Wylye. II. Archdeaconry of Wills-- 6, Avehuiy; 
7, Marlborough ; 8, Crieklade ; 9, Malrm-.bury. HI. Arch- 
deaconry of Berks — 10, Abingdon; 11, Newhiuy ; 12, 
Reading; 13, Wallingford. 

By the recommendation of the Church Commissioners Ihe 
following changes have been made or are to be made. The 
whole archdcaconiy of Berks is transferred to the dioeoso 
of0.xford; and the deaneries of Crieklade and Malmshury, 
in the archdeaconry of Wilts, to that of Gloucester. On 
the other hand, the archdeaconry of Dorset, comprehending 
the five rural dcantfi ies of Bridport, Dorchester, Pimi erne, 
Shaftqn, and Whitchurch, has been added from the diocese 
of Bristol. The number of archdeaconries is siill three, 
that of rural deaneries twelve. 

The cathedral clergy consist of the dean, precentor, 
chancellor of the chuieh, treasurer, six canons residen- 
tiary, who are also prehendarie.s, suh-dcan, suecenlur, 
thirty-eight prebendaries, and four priest«vicars ; ‘besides 
singiiig-raen, choristers, organist, and other officej-s. I’lie 
net yearly revenue of the bishopric, on tho averugO of three 
years ending ^ith 1831, was 3939/, but it w-us 8uppci.sed 
lliat on a more extended average it \\ouId amount lu 5UUi)/. 
or fVorn that to (iOUffif. per annum. It is not proposed by the 
commissioners to ixiuko any alteration in this respeek 'The 
revenue of the cathedral at the same period averaged 279^)/., 
and was expected to decrease ; the corporation shaving this 
revenue cwisisted of the dean, who received iwO-eighths, 
and six canons, who received one eighth eacdi. TJie deah, 
chancellor, precenlor, treasurer, and prebundarios had 
their separate revenues, and the four priest' viesuis^rmed a 
corporation hv IhcmseKcs. A 

SARZA'NA. [Spezia.] / 

\J' ' 
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iiso'l, or llic \olatilo oil rubbed up v/.tK rugnr, 

oASSAFHAS. llio name of a f^enus of phtnls belonging Other spec’e** of Sassafras ai\j used in India anti Ja\ii. 
to llie natural order Lauraeeee. This is one of llm geiicva SAS.S A'NID.d?. \-'-///N^o 7 ' 7 /.j 

into whioli the old genus Lauvus of Linnaous has l>cen SA'SSARI. [SaudkonaI 

divided by Noes Von Esonbcck and other botanists. Jt Is. RATELklTK an attendant, soldier or guard), 

kiu)\vn by its dicBcious Aouers, G-partod membranous calyx, a name given to the suialler planets which ufcoiupaiiy and 
with equal segments permanent at the base. The barren revolve round the larger ones, Wiili thim oMopiiom that 
llovvors have 9 stamens in 3 rows, the 3 inner with douldo- the lotation of a .satellite round its own axis h nnuie in 
stalked glands at thobu.se ; the anthers linear, 4-eclIed, with the same time as its orhilal rovolulion round its prnnaiy, 
their Uccs turned inward^). The fertile tlowera have slcnle in every case m which it has yet been fully made mil tlr.it 
stamens, which are tewer than or as many as in the barren Iberc is a motion of rotation, ihoie st eins to ho no cMrvnn- 
llowcrs. Tbo fruit is succulent, placed on the thick llcshy stance which cjii bo p anted out in wliit h the .salelhtir^ have 
apex of the pcdunelc, and seated lu the torn unchanged calyx, any distinctive pcculiiu ilic'*’. Those of U ranus ( which nu.ve 
I iuj leaves arc deciduous ; (lowers yellow. The species of this from east to west) (!\ on l u m an excejftioii to wlintwouM other* 
genus most known is the aS. ojfficinafeA the Sassafras Laurel, wi'^e be the universal h w of the hotlies of the solar sv-siciii, 
onaccounl of its medicinal virtues. Jt is an inhabitant of the namely, tliut tlu*> move fioiu west to cast. The e.xiih li:is 
Woods of North Americii, from Canada to Florida. It is one satellite [Moon], .Tr mteu has four, Satitux seven, and 
inoslly a small tree or bush, but soniotiinos alluina the Ukanu s mx (according to William Ilerachel), though 
height of ‘19 or 60 foeU Its (lowers are arranged in naked owing to the dilficnliy of seeing them, two only havo yet 
downy racemes, which open before the leaves appear, and been seen by any other observer; this pouu/is forlher 
aie iurnn!>hed with subulate deciduous bracts. The leaves treated in IJium s. Sec also (tkavi tation, Solau Sys- 
aie membranous, bright-green, smooth above, finely downy tem, Astkonomv, G\lii.ko, HuYt;HKNs, Cassini, Hl'r.s- 
heiioavh, very variable in form, and tapering in a wedge- (Hel, 4s.c. 

like manner into tho poliole. The fruit is of a bright blue SATKRLXND, a district in the grand-duchy of Olden- 
eolour, as large ds a .small cherry '^^/tpoii red cUi- burg, comprises llie I hive parishes of Scharrcl, K;imsl.>h, 
VdUJ poduucles. In America tk: sr\ is divided into ami SiiueklinLvn, with a population of about '.iOtiO inliabi- 
Iwo vanelios, the red and white. Its use is for me- lanls This little trad a plateau surrounded hv iiii- 

dicinal pnr]ioses. it is however omploved in Amenya passable moras>.os ovorwlifich there has hiihcrlo been no 
in.iking bedsteads and other articles of funiiluie, wh/'-jirti- Uo\d and scarce!} a ]ialh. It is situated on two riveis, the 
not liable to the attacks of insects, and give outTmi.aro pi^tfkii and the Ohe, which unite at Scharrel, and then, 
iigreeahlo odour. Tins plant is inlercstmg in covirale «nidcr the nr4mc c.f SatL*r-Kius, run north-west through the 
null lilt; hUlory of America, as it is said that i' it.s 'country to the hihle. It is VI miles long, 5 broad, and is 
siiviigaroinaiic smelt that convinced Columbus, w-anndJck* surrounded on all sides, except the river, with iimrshe.s and 
ill'' the New World, tljul a shore was near at hand, and he.-ilhs. In very dry ueAthcr it is possible to eiUer il from 
I’Meoiirngefl linn to |*ei'severe, at a time when his crew had Fast Friesland on horseback and in light curri.ige.-s, though 
Jiiufiined, and lh<‘ failure of aitaniing (he objects of Ins ex- this is attended with consideiable difikiilty. On the other 
pediiiv.ii was ihieiiicned. This tree has been grown in Mde the grouinl is not firm, except in the severest fiosl. 
Git'af J5rHani, ami lu soiiu inslaneos has attained great The inhalutnnls, who are all of Frisian descent, .still speak 
lu'ighr. and grown iuxurianlly. Il may be piopagated by j their mother tongue and likewise the Wosiphaliaii dialect, 
eultmg', of tbo roots or suckers, and should be ])lanted in a 
bludteivd situulion. Its foliage is best when grown a;^ainst 
d wall. 

A species of Magnolia, the Jl/. gluKra^ is called in Ame- 
rica the Swamp Sa^siilias, and the Sassafras nuts of the j Friesland, whither they send their supcrlinous produce for 
London shops me, according to ITiuiiholdt, the produce of ! sale, andrcMvive in return the few artndes which they re- 
(he AWMuoh'ii Pnchnnjminor. j c|iiire. They cultivate rye and buckwheat, which thrive 

SASSAFRAS, Muoical Fropf.rties of. The tree j very well in their sand v soil. They have oxen, sheep, and 
which jieUld this aub-tance is the Sassafiasonicinalc (Nees) cows, considerable turf-rnoors, but no wood, and only hero 
(Lauiiia Sassafriis, Lin.); a native of North America, occur- and ihere an isolated frini-tree. I hey are excmpl fiom 
nil;' from Canada to Florida. It k said to grow in Mexico, game-laws, which is a very profilable privilege on necomii 
and Martins mentions it a.s a part of the Materia Medicaof of the number of wild-fovvl. They employ thcuisfclws in 
Uia/il; but it IS probable that it was introduced from Florida, knitting stockings, and jnatiuraclurc most of ihoir clothes 
The loot is the ofiioinal part in the London Fharmaeopicia ; from the viToel of the sheep ; all of thorn are likewise freo to 
but the whole plan! possesses the aromatic odour common to exercise the trades of brewing, baking, and distdhiig, and 
the Lain mere, and .some assert that the baik of the stem mil also to fisli without paving fora licence. At the hav- 
braiiehes is stronger tlian that of the root; but this seems j making season, iho morasses are crossed in \ei> light wag- 
to lio an error. The root, invested with the bark, corners to I gons vvilb broad wliccl> not hooped wiili iron, and llie lior.ses 


rrom their secluded .situation, thev have rctaiin d the man- 
ners of llicir ancestors, and are in this respect a very le- 
uiarkablc people. Their eounlry is watered by the Salcr- 
Ems, which facilitates their communication with East 


Kuropa in (iteces sometimes two Jeet long, and from Iho^ 
thickness of an arm to half afoot m diameter, irregulaily 
lunit. knotty, and with a light, .soft, porous wood. The 
bark also tice.urs detached from the wood ni pieee.s two or 
three inches long, from ono and a half to two inches broad, 
.**'ometimos rolloil outwards, but moro generally curved in- 
wards ; of a dirty grey or brownish oolouv externally, and a 
fungoid surface, of a reddish colour infernally. The taste 
is sharp, acrid, aromatic, awl, as well as the odour, re- 
iicmblcs fennel. 


The chief constituents avo: volatile oil, resUi, and ex- 
(i active. The oil is tbo most active. It may bo obtained 
b> disliilatjon. Ten )>ounds of the root yield two and a 
half drachms. Tho specific. -gravity is 1*094. It consists of 
(wo oils, sepavaide by water, ii> which tho or\e flouts and 
the other sinks. By. time or a low temperature, it deposits 
a stearopten, or crystals of sassafras camphor. 

Sassafras acts, as a stimulant toihe circalation, esjvccially of 


the capillaries, causing an iperoased secretion fixmi tho skin, 
if tho person be kept warm, or from the kidneys, if cool, 
ShtAild these organs (ail to bo inlluciiccd by it, heat and 
general cxoitement, with headaobo^ are the results. It is of 
unquostiounble utility ifi gout , and rheumatism, but its 
activity is generally destroyed by tho improper mode of ad- 
mmUlcringvit. Decoction dissipates the volatile oil, and is 
u in lat ohjc^onuJtc preparation. Infusion or a tincture 


i 


liavo pieces of boaid atuclied to flieir fci*!, to prevent iliciii 
from sinking in. 'J'he eouiitrv is govorneil by twelve ImigO' 
masters, four from each of the ihreo pni islics ; half ol'theni 
go out every year, and chuo.se their .successors, who must not 
be related to them by consanguinity, and whose iij poiritinent 
is oonfinned by the ncopln. This lakes place in a general 
assembly of the iiiiuibilunlx, held every year, on Sliruvu 
Tuesday, at llamslob, in the church of winch llie. aieliiMj*, 
are kept. 

SATIN. [Silk.] 

SATIN iSFAR, Cajhonaie of Lime, Pibrim Ami- 
goniip {f). Slruetiirc fibrous, llie fibres puallel, iiaially 
waved, mid always transverse to the vein in vvhicli tlie im- 
noral oeetii's. Like airagonite in general, it i.s banler ttiaii 
common culcarcotis .“^par. (.'olour white, sometime-. }cl- 
lowish or greyish. Tianslucenl. Specific gravity . It 
occurs at Alston Moor in Cumberland, and North America, 
ill tabular masses of an inch or two in thickue-s, in venu-, 
in slaty clay and shale. It consists chielly, if not altngellier, 
of carbonate of lime. 

SATIRE is proporfy a species of Human poetry, and 
must not be confounded with the SaSviac d'.ama <-f the 
Greeks, The, Latin w'onl Saftira or ^attra aji|pcais to have 
originally signified a collect ion of various things, arid ac- 
cordingly this name, is applied to food eounm-.o'l of various 
ingredients, and also to a law eon.-.i^ting of several di.->tiiict 

VuL XX.-3 iVl 
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Jjaiticulars of a different natiue. (FcKtus, s. t?.; Diornwl., another place than that where it ia payable, thia may ope- 
iii., p* 483, ed. Putsch.) The Roman satire is first men* rate a» Batiafaction. Rut the giving of .a horse or a statue 
tinned as a hind of dramatic performance (Liv., vii. ^J), and may be a satisfaction ji a claim for a sum of money, if iic- 
nppcaib to have been, like the early Atellan® Fabulm, only cepted as aneb, though the'hors^ or blatUQ be mahty of 
n rude miprovisatory larce, without dramatic .connection, less value than the money, • 

but full t>f raillery and wit. This species of composition A nogotipbie ins4'hm<»nt may operate as a satiafactiop of 
arowe from the practice, which has prevailed in Italy flora a debt ; and if the parly who accepts it, by his own negli- 
«he earliest timos to the present day, of the country t>eopio genco fail to recover umn 4, the 'debtor will nevertheless 
making rude extemporo versos ill ridicule of one another at continue discharged, Tbe porforraanoe must be actually 
various fesiivaU, and especially at the time of the vintage, executed; a mere endeavour, or a rimdiness to perform, such 
8ueh Were the Fcscennini verses, whiidi Macrobius tells us as a tender of money,. or a par|; perfomianoe, cannot operate 
(JSaturn., ii. 4) wuio sometimes written ns satires wyoiy per- as a satisfaction, it must be tHfueflcpli ; thus where pne has 
sons. The old dramatic Saturm cuintinued to he performed made a lorcible entry on the lands of another, it is not a 
on Vlie Roinun stage till a late period, under tlie name of sausl'aclion for the wi’ongtul entry to permit that other to 
Rxodia, which were laughable interludes in verse, and were re-enter. In an action for U’espass ami taking canle, a 
performed between the dift'oront Alcllane plays. {iJiciio/i- mere rcMlelivery of the callie is not a satitefaction, though 
fify of Greek and lUman Anliqatties, art. Kxoduu) their conveyance to anoliier ploce^ and i edeUvei y there, may 

Tlio name of satire was afterwards limited to a ^pecios of be so. The benefit also tiiusi bo one partukiug in some 
poetry peculiar to the Romans, iii which Knmus is >aid shapo of a pecuniary character. It must either be money, 
to have been the . first writer. The satires of Ennius ap- or capable of being inoasuced by monoy. Thus a submis- 
penr to have been so called because they were written on sion bciorc certain persons made in pursuance of the order 
51 variety of subjects, and in many difi'crent inelrcs; but as of a court-martial,* or an acknowloilgemeiU of the injury 
hardly any fragments have come down to us, wo know and prayer for forghenoss kneeling, though a salisfaciioinn 
very hltle of the subjects of which they wore composed, honour, is not such satisfaction as to dopn.ve iho party ot his 
Lucilius howeier was the first who consinictcd satire ou right, to damages. Tiio. thing must be given or done and 
those princiidcs of art which were considered in iluj time of accepted in lieu of the right of action; btherwiso il will 
Horace as essential rcqui&itea in a satiric poem. Lucillus 1 jjytfijt bo a good butisfaction. Satisfaction to one of several 
principally used tho hoxainetur metre, which was tiftorwnr<<WigiV.iiiititrs is a bar to all ; and saiisfaclion by one joint’ wroiig- 
aliriost exclusively employed by the saline poets, onclosu* (^l^chargos the others. (Com., tit. ‘Accord.’) 
poems Were not oiily satires upon the vices and thlliol There ave'»}|^VP was tho name given to the govoi nor 

mankind in generaii hut also contained attacks upon priia^as ®l-vince of the FeiSiun empire. He was appointed hy 
indi\idual8. They formed the model on which Horace wroia^^'h* towatm^^j fospoinsibie alone to him. Such a s\siem 
liis satires ;*but tho circuinstaiicx*.s of the times presented «^wnys existed in the largo Asiahc eni- 
llorucc, oven if he Inid tho inclination, from attacking pires; but the advantage which the Forsran s}.‘^lcm had over 
eminent political charafers, as Jmcilius had done. His many others of. a similar kind, was tho caieful heparalioii 
own easy temper and Imppv duspo.silion, as well as the prin.- made between the civil and military powei's. Tho goNcr- 
ciplcs of the Epicurean pfulesophy, led him to attack the nors of the garrisoiw and the coiniuanders of tlie troops vi ere 
foibles and folhoa of maiikmd in a style of playful raillery, independent of the satraps, and responsible only to the 
which forms a striking coiitiaal to tho severe uivective.s of lung. Iho tjjaiies of tho satraps are briefly dofined by 
Juvenal. The increased corruption of morals at Rome un- Xenophon to consist in governing tlie inhabitants, receiving 
dor the early onipcroi's, and the cruel punishments which the lnhute.s,miiying the garrisuiis, and attending to wliat- 
had been inllicted by Domilian upon the wi.-se and the good, ever cUc is rf^essary. {.('yrofKy viii. 0, } lA)f.) lli the later 
naturally led Juvenal to attack the vices of his age with times of the Persian empires it becaine ttie custom to o])- 
soverity and vigour. The v/ork.s of the other Romun sati- pumt the ealiaps to the eoinrnand of the troops also, e.N|'c- 
rists are lost, with the exception of l*ersius and a fevv verses on cially if were members of the royal family. In this 
the bunUlintenl of the philosophers by Domilian, which are manner the^dngcr Cyrus was apjjyointed satrap of one of 
u.sciihed jo Snlpiciu, who is supposed by some writers to be the western provinces of Asia Minor, and at the bame liino 
II contemporary of Tibullus, and by others of Aiisoiiius. A general of all the forces which assembled in tho plain of 
of list uiodcni authors on the .subject of the Roman Satire C'astolus. (Xen., Anab.^ i. 1, } 2.) The practice pf uiniing 
is given in the article Romk, p. 1 the civil and military powers in ono person tended to pro* 

SATISFACTION, in Raw, is said to exi.st where a parly, mote revolt among the isatrapa, and to prepare the way for 
having a right of action, accepts fiom tho party against the internal dissolution of the empire. The greatness of 
whom he Inis it, a certain and valuable tiling, or the per- the command entrusted to some satraps was also dangerous 
forrnance of a certain and beneficial act, in lieu of his right to the royal power. An instance of thi.s kmd occurs as 
of action. If the action is afterwards brought, the sutisfac- early a.s the time of the first Darius, in the ca.se of Urmtes, 
tioiMjiay be pleaded in bar of it. Satisfiiclioii may exist as who was governor of Phrjgiu, Lydia, and Ionia, and \vu.s so 
to actions in wjbich damages are recoverable, and as to some powerful iliut Darius dai'cd not procebd openly against him. 
others (HJake’s case, 6 Co., Hep,, 4i; J’eytoe’s case, 9 C)., tHerod. iii. 127.) Subsei^uently ihi^ .practk’o became slill 
Hep,, 7&); but it cannot operate so as to dispense with the more frequent ; Cyrus had thoeonjmand of the greater part 
performance of a covenant under a deed, by reason of the of the western provinces of. Asiia Minor; and after his 
rule of law that a deed can only be made void by an instru- death, Tjssaphene.s was allowed to hold them ni addition to 
meiit of the .sitno nature, and therefore implying the same his own. From this period we fnattuert^ly readd.C revolts of 
degree of deliberation. Though where a right of action the satrap.s, and many of tliem became quite, iudependemt 
upon the deed has-vesled, in consbquenoc of sjdic wrong of the king of .Persia. {lleoroiCi. Aaiafio N^fJiona, vel. i.. 
or default occurfing subsequent to the execution of the deed, p. 417-26.) 

ns in the case of a breach of covenant to repau-, (o pay reut, Tho'word satrap is evidently of Pemian origin, but its 
&c., t here may be satisfaction. Tlmsunsfaclion, to be valid, etymology is not certain. Bohlen Itidiep, vol. ii. 

must have been accepfed by the party who has the right, and p. 2 1 ) supposes it to be only.aUutjhej: fotin iA 
must have proceeded from the party who is liable. that ie« the lord or master of tbo ksliitPtyaSvOr warriors, Uie 

Nothing which is paid or done to a thud party, or pro- natimonhts warrior eoste of tho Rut Uha: 0 tyt!ao^ 

ceeds from him, can operate us a satisfaetiou. It must also is opposed to wliat has .uatMy, ,tbat the 

be certain, that is, definite as to time, &c., and available ; satraps were civil and not m0^ry eUk'crs. .. {His- 

thus where the satislaclion is* by a mutual agreement, it | voL i,, p. 27)) pn^qjjises it to t^eoj^theV fig’m 

must bo such an agroomeiu as an action may be mdiiUamed | of HhiAttvopalU, 'an ,w.wl^W-oai;vi0r ;* while other modern 
upon, it must be* valuable; by which il is understood not | wri tors conuectiiwitli the RanbCrq/<Mjir/i»ii, a plain (fivomA«^*, 
only that tliere oaii be no .satisfiiciioii consequent of a thing • to iiiuabit), ai*d the Perstun ahehr, a -urfy (Rmt, Ulymoh 
which has no value, as, fur m^iance, a rush ; but also that yf^aciie P* Ik ; bui^uqiifi of tUese^eijriiolo- 

the value must be at least not obviously inferior m amount giebaroBatiabunoiry. In the Book of ibd eat raps of iho 

to tliut for which it is Riven, such as a payroent of a leu wapit* «re caited A^Mklarp^mitr^srrtm) 

sum of money at the samp or a subsequent day as that un f 

which a greater is due. Alihough if there are advajaLtage-^ froija tlm awgiRar which Cles^ {Ilebr, 

oU8 circumsiauces attendant on tne payment of a less sum, appears to consider rightly oa merrdy linger forAi of 

8 paymout before the day when the larger is due, or at writing the word aatrap or Mafrap, as is a common 
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termination of Chnldoe nouns; and the a pred.^ed to tlio 
word causes it to eorrOspottd to iho Exa trapes (tKarpdTrriQ), 
winch itt used by Theoporanos instead of satrapes. 

SATFARA, or SATABAi a city of Hindustan, iho 
capital of the small siato of is situated in the pro- 

vince of Bt^aporoattd diattffet of Moritaabad, in 17* 4a' N. 
lut. and 74^ 3' K. Hhgn n>iles south from Poonah in a 
straight line. Satlufa is 4 small town on a mcky and precis 
)itons mountaiti^ wHh a fbttress of groat strength, and a 
>andsome palace built by the rsja since be camo under the 
protection of the British. The Mahratta ancestors of (he 
present raja were deprived of their )>ower hy the Peshwa in 
IGSO. 'The British however captured Sattara in 1818, and 
restored it and the territory to the raja. A notioe of tliese 
transactions and of the linbMi of the territory is given in the 
article Hbja^iw; seealsT Rahrattas. 

SATUEATION. When common salt, or imleed most 
other saline and many Vegetable bodies, are added to water 
until it ceases to dissolve tliani, the solution so obtained is 
termed a satumtod solution of the substance dissolved.. 

Saturation may exist with regard to uno body mid not to 
another; thus water saturated with common suit will still 
dissolve su1|)hute of soda, and. pice iwrsH ; su also n saturated 
solution of cumtuon salt will dissolve sugar. There arc 
many other cases in which the point of saturation may be 
tloterminod by tho cessation of solution ; if, for example, 
oarbonale of lime or cai*bonate of lead be added to dilute 
nitric acid, no morepf these substances i^ dissolved than is 
requisite to saturate tho nitric acid; and the solutions pro- 
cured, when excess of these bodies remains unacted upon, are 
termed saturated solutions of nitrate of limo or nitrate of 
lead. 

Blit there are other cases in which saturation cannot be 
di'tcrmiiiwl hy insolubility; as when both bodies are cm- 
|)lo}od in a Iluid state, or when the excess of ft solid body 
IS soluble in the water whicdi holds the saturated salt in so- 
lution ; if, for exaunde^wc add carbonate of potash in powder 
l*)dilulo nilricacid, ii will for some time continue to dissolve 
in the acid with eiforvosctnce, owing to the expulsion of 
carbonio acid in the gaseous state ; and when this clfervc^- 
ci'uce ceases, we may consider the solution as consisting of 
nitrate of potash, or nitric acid and potuiili, in which tho 
suiuratiou has been mutual; but the carbonate of potash, 
uiiliUc the curhounte of limo, is soluble in water, and 
that which holds the nitrate of potash formed in solu- 
tion is capable of dissolving if. In these cases tho poait 
of .-aUiration is determined by the use of papers stained 
with dirtbrent vegntoble colours ; if, for example, loo much 
carbonate of potash should have been added to the nitric 
acid to saturate it, its prG.«encc will ho indicated by turning 
]*iipcr coloured )ellow with turmeric, brown; while, orTthe 
other hand, excess of acid is in gencrftl ascertained by paper 
stained blue with litmus, which is rendered red by the 
action of acids. 

By these moans ft very important process in the manu- 
fiiclure of soap and glass i$ cunducled; it is termed atkali- 
metry^ nud eniploycfl fbr nscortainiiig the strength of dif- 
ftnent samples of the carbonates of potash ana suda, so 
hugely used in glass land soap mSking. Sulphuric acid di- 
luted’ to a known oxtont is added to the alkallno solutions, 
and when they aftcfct neither blue nor vcllow paper, llio 
saturation is perfect, and Hie purity and strength of tho 
alkalis are determined. The saturating power or bodies is 
ill many cases greatly inllufenced by lieftt, While in others 
variation of temperature produces but little eifect ; thus cold 
wator will take up nearly as much common salt us liut 
water; but sulphato of soda is more soluble in hot wator 
than in cold, and hcdte.it’ vs that a saturated hot solution* of 
this and many othet salts deposits crystals on cooling. 
Cold water,- on tbo Contrary, dissolves morolittie than hoi, 
and a saturatwl Solution prepared wafer at about 32* 
holds nearly 04 niu^h Kmc id iblutibn as one prepared 
nt 212®, and when tho oold prepared SoUiUon is boated, 
lime is d,epo9ited. ' ThiS bOVrever is a Case of much rarer 
occurronoo than the contrary one. 

SATURDAY; 

SATURN; the name of one of the old planets, the lai'geat 
of all the beitlies of 4he solaf inrs(em! bxc^pt the sun and 
Jupiter.^ The ptohet itself Is of a kpberoidal figure, the axis 
of revoltitio9»being to ibo odnatoriid dbnneter in about the 
proportion of 11 to IS. It fs dccotnpamed by two rings of 
solid matter, ilnconheetecl with the plahet and each other, 
but revoivihg ^un^lto Ibrttier ; tiiese, ho£ being usually 
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called salellitos, arc, wo suppose, to be considered as ports 
of the planet, though tho former dcnominolion would per- 
haps be more correct. There are also seven satellites, of 
which and tho rin^s we shall prosently sjjjoak more at length. 
There are qlso, as in Jupitcr, certain thin xones* or bolls on* 
the surface of the planet, though they ar not always soon. 

Tho apparent cqualoriul diameter, at tho mean dislunoe 
from the earth, is nbout lG"-2: tho real diameter, that of 
the earth being ],is 9*982, or about 79,000 miles, which 
gives a bulk of about 995 limes that of llie earth. Tho 
mean deii.sily is about ‘55 of that of Thu sun, or oue- 
eighlh of that of tho earth ; and the mass of the planet is 
about 1-351 2ih of that of Iho sun. It rcvolvos on its axis 
in *428 of a clay, or 10 hours, 29 minutes: its e(|uator is 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 31* 19'. Its light 
and heat are to those of iho earth as 1 1 to 1 000. 

Eleuwnts of the orbit (f Saiurfu 

Epoch 1801, January I, 12»i mean astronomical time at 
Oi’cenwicli. 

Seniiuxis major, 9*0387861, that of the earth being as- 
sumed as the unit. 

Excel! tricity, *050 1 505 ; its secular diminution (or diminu- 
tion in 100 years) *000312402. 

Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 2* 29' 35"*7 ; its 
secular diminution 15''*5. 

Longitudes from the moan equinox of the epoch; (1) of 
the aseendiiig node HI* 50' 37"*4*, its secular increase 
(combinod with the precession) 3i)70"; (2) of the perihe- 
lion 89’ 9' Co "*8 ; its secular increase (combined with Iho 
precession) 0950" ; (:;) of the planet (mean) I3.>* 20' 6"*5. 

Moairsidereal revedulion in 3«5idays 4399f)"*13; sidereal 
reyolulion I0759*2l98i;4 mean solar (la> 9 . 

Tho fit’st six .satellites move nearly in circular orbits 
(though that of the sixth is said to be sensibly clliplicrtl) 
round tho planet, their circles being exactly (or very nearly) 
in the piano of the planet’s equator, which is also that of 
the rings. Tho seventh satellite, which is much tho 
largest (and which is known, by Willi.un Herschers obser- 
vatibns, to revolve on its axis in the same time as its revo- 
lution in its orbit) moves more neaily in iho plane of the 
cclipfie than in that of the planet’s cquiifor, and 1ms a sen- 
sibly idliptical ovhit. This is all that is known; for while 
on the one hand the didiculty of seeing the sattllites so us 
to get good measures has prevented an oceurauliitioii of 
proper observations, the ring on the other hand presents by 
if.s aUruetiou a new disturbing force, the complete eflbcts of 
which, in the absence of sunicicnt observations, it has not 
been thought worth while to trace. 

The larthesi; satellite but one, and also tbo largest but 
one (now called the sixth), was tho first discovered, by 
Iluyghen.s, in 1655. As soon as Uio five last satellites wore 
discovered, and until Iho lime of Herschel, they were called 
iho first, second, &c., in the order of iheir distances from 
the planet. Tliis old noincncUture was gradually abolished 
after the discovery of a sixth and a seventh satellite by 
Herschcl, being in reality the first and second in order of 
distance. Some confusion huwover luis ensued in various 
pla< es ; Uius, in tho articlo AsTRO.*sroMY (pages 533 and 336 ) 
it is <<aid that Cassini discovered the first and second satel- 
lite, and also that llerschol did the s.iinu : both assertions 
are true, inasinucli as Cu.ssinl discovered' what were the 
first and .«*ccond satellites (now the third and fourtli), and 
llerscbel discovered what immediately became the first anil 
second 8atellite.s in right of their position. The fellowing 
table contains all the comparisons reqiiisilp to concct this 
confusion : — 

Satellites nf Saturn, 
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Tho vinj^a are solid circnlai* bodies, voun led, it would 
seem, at tlio edges, and two in number, having a motion J>f 
revolution rouitd their centres, which is completed in ’428 
of aday» or 10 hoars, 10 minutes; about 13 minutes less 
thttft the rotation of Iho planet itself: this is also the table 
in winch a satellite would revolve at the same distance from 
tho planet as the middle part of the ring. Sir Jolm Hers- 
chel gives the following as the result’of Piofessor Struve’s 
observations ind his own : — 

Exterior diameter of exterior ring = 176418 miles 

Interior „ . ^ 15527-2 „ 

’ Exterior diameter of interior ring =. 151690* „ 

Interior ,, i. = 117330 „ 

Equatorial diameter of the body = 79160 „ 

Interval between the planet and 

interior ring . . . = 19090 „ 

Interval of the rings , . = 1791 „ 

Thickness of tho rings not exceeding 100 „ 

Several observers have seen concentric black lines on the 
outer ring, as if it consisted of several rings; but neither 
W. Herschcl, Sir J. Herschol, nor Professor Struve, with the 
mos-t powerful instruments, could dotuot these lines. Tho 
que.stion is a curious one, because if it were tho consequence 
of a telescopic defect, it is ditticult lo say why the esrternol 
ring only should exhibit these appearances. Captain K-dter 
sums up this question (‘Mem. Astron. Soc.,* vol. iv., p. 387) 
in the following -manner: ‘ From the observations which 
have been given in the present paper, wc may deduce the 
following conclusions: — 

‘ That tho cxteri(‘r ring of Saturn was observed by Short 
to he divided into three or four concentric rings. 

* Tliat Professor Quelelet, in December, 1823, at Pari.s, 
with an aehronintic telescope of ten, inches aperture, saw 
Iho outer ring of Saturn divided into two concentric rings. 

*Tluit on tho 1 7lh December, J825. tho outer ring of 
Saturn appeared lo me to be made up of at least four rings, 
the widest interval being in the middle. That on the I6lh 
and I7ll) January, 1826, 1 again remarked these divisions 
of the exterior ring. 

* That these divisions were also observed by a friend who 
was with me on the 17th December, 1825, but who did not 
remark that one division was stronger than tho others. 

‘ That another friend, who was with me on the same even- 
ing, ond who is very shortsighted, saw the stronger division, 
but could not perceive the others. 1 think it w ill be allowed 
that the evidence here given goes far to establish tho proba- 
bility of tbe outer ring of Saturn being composed of several 
conceiilric rings. On Ibo other hand it appears that Sir 
William Herschel, Mr, Hei^chel, and Mr. Struve, though 
observing with very superior instruments, could perceive 
no such divisions as those which 1 have described. 

* On the ‘22nrl Januaryr)828, the evening being perfectly 
favourable, 1 again examined Saturn with gr^at care for 
several hours, mit no divisions of the outer ring were then 
perceptible. 

‘ It has been remarked by Sir William Hurschcl, by Mr. 
Struve, and by most persons who have observed Saturn, that 
the* exterior ring is much less brilliant than the interior : 
may not this want of light in the outer ring arisw from its 
having a very dense aUnosphero: and may not this almo- 
sphere, in certain stales, admit of the divisions of the ex- 
terior ring being seen through it, though under other cir- 
cumstances they remain invisible. With respect to tbe I 
form of the edge of the inner ring of Saturn, next to the | 
planet, the appearance under favourable circumstancos is 
, such as to leave no doubt on my mind of its being 
rounded.’ 

The physical theory of tho rings is curious as having 
been one of the points in which theory outstripped oh.'terva- 
lion. Supposing the flgure of Saturn a perfect spheroid, 
and the rings to, be perfectly concentric with the planet, 
and perfectly regular in figure, it is obvious that the attrac- 
tion of the planet would never disturb the system, since it 
would draw all sides equally towards* the eciiti*o. But let 
the slightest disturbance take place, that is, let the centre 
of the rings be thrown in the smallest degree out of that of 
tho planet, and one side begins to be d^'uwn more forcibly 
towards the planet than tbe otlier, and this effect must con- 
tinue and become slrunger, until at last the ring is thrown 
upon the planet at onS poii^f. Laplace showed that it was 
to the stability of this system that the centre Of 
the rings, iuhtead of being fixed in that Of the plapet, Should 
describe a small orbit ; that is, that the rings should Save a 
alight oscillating motion to and from the planet combined 


with an bscillating motion of their planes; and recent 
observations have shown that such is the case. (Sir J. 
Horscheli Astronomy^ p. 284.) 

The phonomoiia of the rings to an itfbabitant of (say) the 
northern hemispltere of the planet must be os follows! 
when the sun is on the -northorit side of tlie equator, a pjiir 
of liiminons arches must be visible, exUndlng from horizon 
to horizon. At the equator, only the thickness of the ring 
will extending over lt^ from east to west, in 

going from the equator towards tlte north polo, the arch 
will gradually rise and set father south, but its meridian 
thickness will increase, and its greatest altitude will diminish. 
At about 40** of north latitude, -the lower arch will .hkvo be- 
come a luminous segment of an ellipse, the. top of which 
will become lower and lower until, at 50*^ or thereabouts, 
the higher arch will have become only a segment ; uud a 
few degrees more of north latitude will rouko it vanish 
altogether. But in tho south latitude?, thu ring will not 
shine at all while tho sun is north of its plane, except in a 
portion of its thickness ; while those who afe in tho shadow' 
of the rings will not see the sun at all, sometimes foL* 
several years. For many days together, in certain situations, 
the only day will bo the emergence of a part of the sun 
from tho ring for a short timeT 

To an inhabitant of the earth, the phenomena of the rings 
arc as follows:— They are pTojccted into an elliptical fonu, 
of which u portion is sometimes -hidden bchiml the planet; 
when this is the case, the shadow of the planet is seen on 
the ring. When tho sun is in the plane of the ring, which 
happens twice in every Saturnian year, the edge only of the 
ring is cnliglitcncd, and it can only be seen in the \eiy host 
telescopes: the next arrival of this disappearance is in 
December, 1847. As the sun (and with it the earth) 
leaves the plane of tho rings, the latter appearnilo open, 
and the opening continuosduring a quarter of the Saturnian 
year; when the opening is widest, the longer diameter ap- 
pears about double of the shorter one. The norlh or south 
side of the ring is seen, according as the sun is norlh or 
south of its plane. 

SATURN A'LIA, a festival celebrated by Iho Romans in 
honour of lliegod Saturnus. [Satuknus.] Arconlin;; i<> 
some traditions, it had been celebrated by llie Ahoiipiiu's 
long before the building of the city, and wa.s instituted by 
tho fabulous king Janus, after tho disappearance of Siilur- 
nus from the earth. Others said llmt it was instituted 
by the Fclasgiansi or by the followeis of Hercules. \\h ) 
had been left behind in Italy, (Maerob., Sat.^ r. 7.) \ 
second set of traditions referred the institution of the 
Saturnalia to a much later period ; one of them ascribed 
it to king Tullus Hostilius, who, after a successful war 
against the Albans and Sabines, was said to have founded 
the temple and established the festival of Saturnus at Rome. 
(Macrob., lSa^, i. 8.) Another tradition, adopted by Li\y 
(ii. 21) and Dionysius (vi., abinit) which refers it to a atill 
later time, ascribed the institution of the Saturnalia to the 
consuls A. Sempronius nnd M. Minucius (497 B C.). The 
apparent incongruity of this and some other accounts may 
easily berotnuved: those who trace tho.Satunialitilo a pe- 
riod antecedent to the building of the city, can only mean 
that the worship of Satunmtt was very antient in Italy, 
while those who assign a later date to the institution must 
be understood to refer to the ititroduction of the worship 
into the city of Rome ; ahd although iestivals in :honour 
of , Saturnus may have been celebrated at hta alter in the 
Roman Forum previous to 497 ».c., yet the regular- ond 
periodio4il celebration of the Saturnalia may not have been 
established before this time, when a temple was dedicated 
to the god in the clivus leading. from the Forum to the 
Capitol. A Her this time the Saturnalia Were celohi ated 
Kegularly every year, on the 19lh of December, the whole 
of which month was sacred to Saturnus; but after J. C»gar 
had added two days to this month,:tho celebration began on 
tho ]71h (MaorOb., i.' 10),. and^ the people, being fond 
of such naerry-dfnhkin^, eontinudd (be<^ ieativUles' until the 
nineteenth, aisd dven.longtr. This itowever was notan in- 
novation prodqced bjr the alteration of tbe oajehdar, for lont' 
before that event tbe Romans had ^been in the habit o 
rooking manf b^idaya fgeherally seN'bny at tho season of the 
Satuntriia, though U was known that tho feslivdl of Saturn 
itself did iifit joSBt more 4haR nne doyj . Aug\&(us at las 
aanciiotied die celebration of the Saturnalia ^ring three 
days/ add Oaligula and Claaditte.inereased'the number lo 
j ^ days: (M^robo i 141; SuoUxu CoUg,^ 1 7 i^Dioit 
Cass., hx., p. 739.) ^ 
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Tlio Saturnalia was « harvest festival, and was held, ns they had in common with iIjo Uillev wero chiefly derived 
wo haVo seen, at a time when all agricultural labours were from goata. They seem oiiginally to have been a sort of 
over, ami as at such a season evory husbandmuri would na- rustic or sylVAU gods, wlio were worshipped in some |wrtsof 
turully give himself and his ^rvants a holiday, and offer Pelopounosus. In tho earlier works of untieivt art they 
h« prayers to the god who^ especial prolnctiott he solicited, arc represented with rather long and pointed ears, buld- 
so the Satnifualia were national festiv^S Uistituiod with the headed, and with little protubemnees like horns behind 
same object. It wafc goitorahy believed that during tlm their cars. Sometimes. their flguro approached still nearer 
golden age of the- reign of Saturnus there. wci*6 no slaves, to the animal form, as they were reprebcntcd w ith goals* feet 
and t he Saturnalia were Intended to restore that happy stale and horns. During the best period of Grooian art the hu^ 
of things for a s^ort time, by giving to aervants and slaves a man form is entire, and tho animal character U expressed 
complciu, holiday. They w^fve^on this oecosion allowed to by a little tail at tho lower putt oflho back, and by a consi- 
appo^h the dress of frae eitisenaC Dion Gass., lx-, p. 779), derablo degree of sensuality in the feolures and aiiiiuile?. 
weroOTited upon at their feasts by their masters, wera free Satyrs were tho constant companions of Bacchus, mid in 
from every kind of service, idid enjoyed the most perfect Bacchic proees&ions they always appear dancing, with cyui- 
froodom of speech. Even criminals were soraet lines restored bals or flutes in their Jiaiuls. In the Greek draina tho 
to freedom, and than dedicated their chains to Saturnus. chorus at the Bacchic festivals originally' assumed tho ehn- 
Tho whole season was one of universal rejoicing for all the racter of satellites of Bacchus, that is, of satyrs, and it is 
people of ll<>me, and live city resounded ^t^itli the shouts, expressly stated that Arion not only invented the tragic 
‘lo, Saturnalia ! lo, bona Saturnalia I’ Everybody ate and dithyramb, but inlroduml .satyrs, wdionce, according to some 
drank plentifully, and invited or visited his friends and re- accounts, the name tragedy, or goats' song, arose. "But Iho 
lationa. It was also customary for persons to make prosenta chorus of the Attic tragedy, in tho course of time, gradually 
to one another on this occasion (Seiiec., 18 ; Sueton., lost its saiyric character, and a di'^tiiict satync drama was 

75)t and clients presented their patrons with wax- developed, which is described by the antientsasa playful 
candles. (Macrob., Sat,, i. 7 ; Varro» De Ling, Lat., iv., tragedy. The complete separation of this satyiic drama 
p. 19, Bipont.) Children generally received little figuitjs, from tiagwly is ascribed to Pralinas of Plilius. 
whitdi wero called oBcilla, or sigilla, from which the last day (Miiller, Archiiolog, der Kumt, p. 515, &c.; II. C. A. 
of tlic Saturnalia derived the name * sigillaria.’ During Eichsliidt, Dc Dra/mifd? 6 V^pco7*m/ 7? Cow?>o-S^;fyneo, Lips., 
this festival all business, private as well as public, was sus- 1793 ; and above all, CJa^aubon, De Satyrica Grttcoritm 
])oiidod ; no war was commenced, no battle was fought, and Bmi et Romanorum Satira.) 
no punisluncnt was inllictod^in offenders. ■ (Macrob., fifu/., SATYUlC DRAMA. [Eituipidks.] , 
i. 10.) The person'i who offered sacrifices to Saturn had SAUERLANl). [Germany.] 
thoir lici.ids uiu-overod. *• SAULIEU. [Cotk iVOr.] 

Tho Greek writers, vrhen speaking of tho Roman Satur- SAUMAISE. [Salmasiu,s.] 
nali:i, generally call the feast * Kronia,' os they considered SAUMUR, a town in France, in tho doparlmont of 
the two festivals, as well as the deities in whose honour they Maine ct Loire, on the Loire; 18*2 miles from Paris by Or- 
woni hedd, Saturnus . and lu'onos, us identical. (Comp. Ifanti and Tours, 40 from Tours* and 29 from Angers, the 
Bnttmann, Mylkohguft, li., p. 52, &c, ; Hartung, Die lie- capital of the departraciil. Sauuiur is not noticed m history 
U^'iftn ffn' Itbimir, iL, p. 124, &c,) before the eighth contnrv. In the eleventh century ii bo- 

S.VTURXUS, ouo of the principal divinities of the longed to the count of Blois, fioin whom it was taken by 
anlieul llulituTs, was considered to be the protector of Foulcjucs or Folk N6ra, duke of Anjou. In the reign of 
agrioulluro and of all civilization arising from, it, whence Henri 111 . it was placed, as security for some engugenienr, 
ho is goncriilly represented with a sickle in his hand. ' liis in the hands of Henri IV., who appointed Du Plessis Mor- 
luimo probably contains the same clement ns tlio lerb sero nay governor. Under the care of this eminent man, it rose 
(.s.a), whence he wa.s considered as the protecting divinity to great prosperity ; the Huguenots from nil parts came to 
of nil that was sown and planted, and as the giver of plenty, settle here; an academy was instituted, and commerce and 
The Italian legcfiids represented him as having come from the arts nourished. But the revocation of the edict of 
abroad to the hhores of Italy, in tho roign of Janus, by whom Nantes ruined the town; the populat ion diminished from* 
he was hospitably received. Notwithstanding this, Saturnus 25,000 to a fourth of that number ; and it has with (lifficulty 
was always considered as tho first king of the Aboriginea, recovered so far as to number, in 1831, 9 9 77 for the town, 
pnhauly bocaubo agriculture and civilization in Italy dated or 10,052 for the whole commune; and in 18.30, 1 1,925 for 
from his reign. (Virg., Aen,, vih. 319; Aurel. Viet, De tho commune. Sauinur was taken in June, 179.3 by the 
Griff. Gant. Rom*, o. L &c.) He W'as said to have ost a- Vendeans, but they Wurw forced, after a few da} s, lo eva- 
hlishcd a settlement on the Capitoliuc Hill, which from this cuotc it. The town stands on the south bank of the Loire, 
circuuHtatioe w'as called the Soturnian Hill, and tho settle- which here flows in a divided channel, forming a luimhur of 
inoiit itself, Baturnia. He now began to teach the Italians small islands opposite iho town. The suburb of La Croix 
the art of cultivaiing Iho fields, and led them from their Verio, through which the road from Tours tiwVngcrs ^>il^bcs, 
savage state to the peaceful occupations of civilised life, is on the norih bank of the river, and is united to ihe town 
so that the whole land of Italy was called, after him, 8a- by a succession of bridges, of which that ncaicst Saumur is 
luinia, or the land of iVuit. In agriculture he is said to a noble structure nearly ?)0(>»foet long, with twelve arches, 
have taught his subjects the use of manure (stercus), from The river Thou6 ilows near the town on the south-we-^t side, 
which he tlerivcd the surnames of Btercutus, Stercilinus, and and joins tho Loire a short distance below, Saumur is ill 
Sterecnius. (Maersob., Sai.t i. 7.) His rule was so just and laid out, but the houses arc pretty good and built of stone, 
mild, that tho age in which ho reigned* was afterwards do- and a considerable number of Ihcm may bo called hand&ouic ; 
scribed as the golden age of Italy. His wife, called Ops, the new quarter of the town presents a fine appearance, 
was in aftertimes worshipped aa the goddess of plenty. There is a fine quay along the bank of the ‘river. Among 
After the death of Saturnus, or rather afler his disappear- the public biiiUhugs are the church of St. Pierie, an anticnt 
ance from the world,, ho' was zaised to the rank of a guri, an struct uro with a modern portal and a steeple rewarUahle foii; 
altar was erected to him oii the spot which was a(lerwards the boldness of its architecture ; the church of Notre- Dame- 
called the Forum,.and a teOiplonear the foot of the Gupito- des-Ardillifires; tho town-hall, a Gothic building; Iho sui- 
line. Conoerning his t^orihip at Rome, see Saturnaxia. tieot castle, long used- as a slate prison, and now occupied 
The Greek writers and the later Romans, who were fond as an arsenal ; the theatre, elevated on arches which iiiclo-c^ 
of idcRtifyuitt tlm deities o| the two ifktious, by which they a market-house, and handsome within ; a fine ranjte ut 
produced giteat confusion 'in tha. mythology of Italy, con- cavalry barracks, with two riding- houses ; the ab^y 8t. 
sidered Baturnusi£^.ttiid»Krones asJhd samo nivinities. This Florent: and the house formerly belonging to th« abbot, 
opinion has with strong arguni.enlshy Butt- restored by Napoleon. -There aro altogether m the town 

nuBt), Mythotogiu^ii^ 28, L.i but Ila»tuiJg,-iB bisDiV five bridges, four cliurchex, two nunneries, a Jimndliug and 
Relig. 4ir Rotm, iSt3. looro justly ounsiders the two tw«t other hosikiiaU, a high school, a cavalry school, a public 
. divinitlea aaqaitn diiKjnai. and Saturnus as an aBtient na- library, a ihcatra, haudsonio public bath^ and a prison, 
tional A»Viuity.of the ItaKtIihsI > "V . Tho lownsmon manufacture beads and other small orna- 

SATYR (SatytsHS,, js ,th« ijarae .by, which the mental yaros in glass and pnaiBol, and some copper and 

antients designated a aasa of- rhatio deities, or Dionysil, iron utensils: thwe are . rope- walks, tan-yards, entrtevs 
Like the Panes and Faunvilwy worn d Jsiind of iuteitoadiato shops, and a refining -house for saltpetre.- The glass and 
beings betaree^meu and aninmts, and the features which' enamel works give employment to 600 persOitis of both 
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hO\-os and of all Tnido is rairiL-d on in corn, I’.ulse, tunil fdulosnjdiv, but they weiHJ nevor prepared, nor poiliaps 

vshilo ^Vl^oa of jjood rcpnle, brandy, vinrgar, bemp, ilax, inU-nded for publication. A valuable ifeatiso winch ho hud 
and yduina; there are fjur tolerably lari>c fairs iii i he year, composed on the elemenla of nlj^ebrw, appealed nt Cam- 
San.d"toiu), which docs well for biiilclini?, is fpiai riod in Uio brb1j*e in 1740, in two vok 4to. ; and anolhor on fluxions iu 
ncighbumhood : a considerable quanuiy is scut down the 8vo, including a eoiiame*it«r>’ Newton’s 

Loire to Nantes. * Piincipia,* came out in the year 1766. 

Siuimur gave name to the district of Sanmuvais, a snb- In order to perform arithmetical computations, Sauncler- 
division of Anjou. It was Ibo birth place of Madame Da- son used a square board divided by lines At oue-tcntli of an 
eior. inch asunder, and parallel to the sides, into many small 

SAUNB'EnSON.Dll. NICHOLAS, an English scholar, squares, each of wbicli was pierced with nine holes in three 
particularly distinguished by tlic extent of his aoquirCMiients parallel rows. Small pins were placed by the hand in theso 
in classical Icaruin^ tlnd math cm a lies, under the dl^advan- holes, and tJie value of a digit Was iiidicalod by the pa^cular 
tiurpous circuiu'^iniu'c of having become blind from the hole, in each square, in which the pin was placed. A with 
arnall-pux at the age of twelve irionths. a large head placed in the centre bole denoted zero, und one 

He was born in‘^IC8-2, at Thurleslon in Yorkshifo, where with a small head in, the same hole indicated unity. A largc- 
liis fallicr held afl appointmcMit in the Excise: and at an headed pin in the centrS, with a small- beaded pin in the 
enrly ago he hltended the frco-school at Pcnni^lon, whoro first hole of the first row, expressed the number 2 ; a large- 
he was tauglil the rudiments of the Latin and Greek Ian- I iicaded pin irr the Centre, with a small-headed pin in the 
guage^ iTis not stated by what means the youtli iditained i socond hole or the first row, expressed tho inimher 3 ; Nnud 
ii knowledire of Iho forms of letters or nuiiibci'i; and pro* ‘ so on.' The process is described in the first voUimo of tho 
bahiy the first instruction whioh ho received in litemiure ‘ ‘Elements of Algebra,’ and it is evident that by siuli means 
and science wus conveyed to his mind by oial information ; any number may bo easily expressed, aqd any anthmelical 
only. operation pci formed. IIo used tl>e same niacbine for ro- 

The elder Saiindehson appears to have very soon obscived . prtsouUng goometricnl diagrams; the jtiiis being placed at 
tho prodilection of his son for iiiathomatical subjects, and the angles of the figure, and cunuectod by threads ulitch 
though hurllieiicd with the duties of his appoiniment and indicated tho lines. 

llio cares nltondiiig a numerous family, ho luhoufed dili- Ills ideas of the forms which pldne or solid figures would 
gently to make him ai:quainted with all the acieiico which assume when viewed by an eye placed in a given ]fObilion, 
U was in his power to coniinuiiicate. This cmisisted meiely were remarkably correct and distinct; and we are informed 
of the fiv't (dements of luiraticis; und low as these may he . by Dr. Ueifl {In'qmry into ih^ Human MintU ch. 6), that he 
in the scale of knowledge, it will he readily coiiceivid Ihal \ understood the rules of perspective and the project ions of tho 
the anxious parent must have had an arduous tusk to ; sphere. But the mental pi oeess by which he acquired this 
perform in enabling a pupil bereaved of sight to tindoi stand i kind of inlbrnfuition was piobably pecuhur to hminclf; for 
the combinations which enter even into llu* rules of commoii I Dr. Reid slates that once in conversation Saiiiiderson ac- 
at'ithinetic. The henevnionco of Mr. Iludiard West of * kuowlodgod that ho had found great diUiciilty in imdcr- 
IJnderhank and Dr. Nettloton came howeier in fitrlheruncc - standing Dr. il alloy’s demonstratum, that the angle made 
of tho father’s etforls ; und these geutlomcn perceiving the by two circles of the sphere was equal to the angle made 
remarkable talent of the youth, then about 18 veiiiH of age, . by their projoclioa.s on a plane, adding that wheiriie con- 
zeulously exerted lliemstdves to. cuumiunicntc to him in- j sidered the propos,ilion in hi:> own uuy he hecume aware of 
striiclioti ill algebra and geometry. By tho kindncs.s of his ■ Us truth. 

friends, young Sauiidersoti was also enabled to spend sonic Dr. Saunderson po.sse.ssed in n high degree llie Rcusi-y of 
iinie in the pn)S<?cution of Ins studies at an academy nc^ar feeling and hearing. It is said that Jic could dislinguj-,li 

Sheflicld. From this timo his progress hocaine lapid. By | true from (‘oiinlerfcil Roman medals by the difihrent <le- 

tlui iicip of a retentive rnomory he snccecdLMl in resolving greesof their smoothness; and on one occasion, wlion home 
the quest ions usually given as exorci.ses ill (demcntiuy Works, 'students were taking the sun's aUilude m the j;.ndeii of 
and by the power of his genius he discovered methods of in- | ChvUrs College, he could tell, by some effect of the air upon 
vesligating propositions of (umsulcrahle intricacy. Ills ap- ; his person, when very light clouds were passing o\oi* the 

plication to iiiatliematies did not ho\Ye\or prevent him from j disk of the luminary. When lie eiitered a room, ho could 

continuing fo rultiiuto the study of clas'-ical hicrutuiu; and judge of its magnituJc und of his distance from tho walls 
it is stated timt, besides making hiiiisell fumdiar with Cliivro, , liy the sound of his foulsleps. In hia 3oiJlh he li.id Icarneil 
Virgil, and Ilevaco, he hecainc enabled to understand (he ■’ to play on the Unto; and it is said tiiat he auceeedoil -^o well 
works of Euclid. Avcliiinedes, uiul Diophantu?, wlieii road : as to give room to suppose that if he had applied Inmsolf to 
to him in tho original GrceU. | music, he might havu excelled in it to as great a degree as 

Mr. Saundersoil having decided on making an effort, to ; in matlmiiiatics. 
establish himself at Cambridge as a teacher, wont to that j Saunderson is described as having been extrcmidy pas- 
iniivcrsity in 1707. lie resided in Christ’s College, and im- ■ sionutc. He was imbued with a strong sense of the im- 
mediately eoinmenccid a .scries of Ioc,tuic.s on the Uui\ei>al i portance of truth, but ho loo often expresised his scniimciils 
Arithmetic, the Optics, and the Principia of Newton. At . with a freedom which caused him to have many enemies, 
this timts Mr. Whistoti^ the Lut^asian professor of niaihe- It may he said that lio was better qualified to inspire admi- 
lualics, was eil.gngcd in the delivery of Icctuies on tbesamo ration ilmn to nuijku or prosme friends. He is accused 
subjects; and it is honourable to the benevolence of this I uioroovor of having neen decidedly a sceptic in mailers eon- 
geuilciitan, that he readily consented, at the roi|ue'l of tho ceniing religion. 

friends of (he blind youth, that the latter should labour ill KAURAT, a town in France, in the department of 
the same field. The peculiar ciiciunstaiices under which Ariogc, not far from Taraseon. The inbabitcinfs, wlio, in 
Saunderson taught, and his great talents, procured for him 1831, amounted to 2503 for the town, or 6014 for the coiut- 
inain pupils, and were the ' means of bringing him into a rauiio, are engaged iu tho manufacture of wroiighl-iron, 
.fpriespundeiice With Sir Isaac. Newton, und to an intimacy imo^which tho ore is immediately converted, Charcoal is 
with the other gieut iiiathemaiicians of thtU time. When the fuclfcxclusively employed. The ore is obtained in the 
Whiston was removed from his chair, in 171 1, queen Anne, neighbourhood. There are two fairs in the year, 
at the recommendation of Sir Isaac, was induced to confer SAHRIANS (eraCpoc, or eau/><i, a lixardh the term by 
on Mr. Saunderson the degree of M. A., in order that he which tlio great fUmily of Lifards is ^nenilly dosfguated. 
might become qualified to hold tho place which had bocomo The animal forms Hfiflre strictly ineUn^d under it are those 
vacant by the retirement of hi.s friend. Saunderson, on comprised tinder the genus J^ts^rta of Linnaeus (after 
being appointed, pmtmunced an inaugural dhcourse m Latin, deducting t.he Crocodilians and Salimandersj^. ahd under 
Sad IVoto that timo devoted hitnsolf wholly to his profes- the genus £>raco qf the Mime itiuWi 
sional duties. In 1723 he mawied a daughter of tho Rev. To these, Onvim* ohset^vas, the family AngUM Rti^ht even 
Mr. Dii^kenS, rector of Coxwortli; and in 1728, when tho be joined, because thinr osteqlogy, especially that of the 
King, Giiurge 11., tUitod tho university, he was, by tiie head, resembles the osseous strucluiO of many of llio 
royal aiubonly, made Djclor in Lawn. Lizards. 

Dr. 8aundcrRou continued to enjoy good health till near In the krj^ .ao^ptalion bf the term SauHatii, Ihfe Ptoro- 
tho end of his life. He died on the loth April j 1739. dacty1ea,.fiikli(Maurians, and Groeoddea are included. 

This exiraor(hnttrir man composed, in writing, for the use Tiia {general ari-angemertt of (bia drder will be jfound 
of his pupils, several lectures on different aubiftct.v >v «ta- under the urtible RfiH'itEs. 
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OttrAwixATioM 9. The transvcvso bono the ptorytroViiiaii bjiie to 

* auixillury, as in the crocoililo. 

oW^Vew.-— If we fake t1ioUvtllf( Birins eollec ted under the &. The palatine bones have no palofine laminae, or, at 
fjentM-aof Linnijous above menlioried, afTtor eliniinutiug from least, those laminro aru not .snfliciently extondud In unilu ; 
the genus Lacetta the groups above excepted, we shall find and Iho posterior bony nostrils are greui holes in tho anterior 
that all the auiinaU ha\e a similar strueiufQ of the skull, of part of the vault of the palate, beUveen the maxillary bones, 
iho s]iDUlder-bla<lo» and of tbe o^ hyoid^St or that they the voraevs, ond tho palatine bones, 
exhibit but slight varialiuiis in the composition and propor- 10, The estrcinilies of th^ external bony nostrils are 
tion of the parts, whilst they differ considerably from tho alauys separated in the skeleton by an iuternasu) apo- 
Crocodiles and Tortoises, and still mb're from the S.dainaU' physis of the intermaxillary and Kpinotimes of iho muxUUry 
dors, as Cuvier, with hit usual acuteness, has observed. bone. 

S^u{L — Cuvier remarks that the common chai actors of For the rest, the division of the frontal bone into ilic? 
this relatively to the jg^teology of the head, consist principal, llie anterior, and the posleiior, and ibo other 

principally of the following points:^, osteological cireiimslanccs, are as in the torloisus and cro- 

1. The four ordinary o<5cipililJ[»ones form tho ring which codiles!' 

surrounds the eueepltalon backwards. The lateral ocxipital This constitution of the cranium of the Saurians, adds 
is not divided inlo two, as in the Tortoises, lu front of Cu\icr, which will also servo to c.xplaiii tlial of buds, 
tho occipital bones are placed the sphenoid below, and requires to be di.scusscd and proved; and be, accordingly 
the os pf'lrosw7i lalerajly : the parietal covers the whole adilres.sos hiniM'lf to the task. 

like a roof. He observes that there is no difiiculty with regard to (ho 

2. The sphcMokl bone is visible ibrotigbout its inferior occipital boneft, which are four in uuuiber, as in tlio croeo- 

surface ; the plerygoTdiuns. forming a simple contininiiiou dilcs and nniinmals. The principal frontal and llie parietal 
of tho palatine bones^ are tirolongeu to the internal bolder bones may bo demonstrated to b«^ whut they are by tiie 
of I lie tympanic cavities (Caissesl, not touching the spho- same arguments as hold good in the crocodile and in the 
iio'jd, except upon a laleml tuberosity of that bone, and not tortui.'^e. Those arguments arc also perfectly applicable to 
uniting logctlier. tho anterior and puslorior frontal bones, to the lachrymal 

d. The sphenoid is prolongod forwards into a cartilagi- bones, to the ma.xillarics, and the inlermiixillanes. It is 
nous stern upon which the interorbitary partition is elevated; tlien, as usual, in tlm region of the temples and of iliC ear 
and in (his last, various points of ossilicaiions show ihem- that some diHicultuis remain ; but these are easily dispoM-d 
bclves, which belong to the ethmoid bone. of when wo consider each of the pieces whieJ; compo>e it in 

4. The bone analogous to the os pcirosuiUt which is not the genera, which oficr tangible analogies with the croco- 
hiddcii by the tympanic cavity, is exleiide<l outwards, and dilcs and tortoises. Thus, the nature of ihe ov pelrosnm is 
forms betw’eon the splienoid and ihc oecipiliil bones, tho determined, as in the crocodile and in the toitoiso, by the 
whole of the posterior lateral wall of lire cranium. part which it takes in tho constiiulion of the uittM*nal ciir, 

r*. The anterior lateral wall of the cranium, from the os and e.-.pecially of tho vestibular cavity, as 'well as by I bo 
peirowfu to the intcrorbitary purlitioti, is membranous, and notch for the exit of the nerve of the fifth pair, 
contains only on each aide a bone of variou.s configuration The tympanic, bone is nearly always roiluced to a pris- 
accordiiig to tho species, the temporal ala and the oibitary matic. form, does not consohdalo (no sengri^nc point) with 
ala. the other boiuis to form a i>arl of the bolul en\eloj»e of tho 

6. An os-cous stem rises from tho upi>cr border of tijc j head, and seems in the skeleton to be nothing but a pedicle 
plciyg >idi.in, where it is articulated in a fosset up to the ! for the lower jaw. Hut besides that tho tyuipaiuua is 
l iteral or jmriotal border, where It is attached by a ligament, j always attached to it, it vill be found on exummatloii, in 
Some uiiMlouiiLts,'** says Cuvier, have thought that they 1 the dragon for instiinco, in tho form of a drum, more 
^aw ill it llu; analogue of the temporal ala, but it does not • hollow luid with edges more rcllectod (icNcnans eu 
fulfil the functions of that process; ,others4* have named it ; avaiil) tlimi in the tortoises ihemselves, having behiml, as 
lijfnnunr, w'ltiumt o^en a porccpiihle motive, however dis- j in the toitoises, a notch for the ossiculum audUus\ Tim 
t.uit, for such a determination. One cannot even say that , only difiereiice is, that itsea\ily does not extend into the 
it is |u-'/pciiy comprised in tlie wall of the cranium, and this ! mahleidiau. In the scink it is still rnoit* wide uiid concave, 
wall has aho sometimes in the thickness of its niembrunes i whilst it is less closed by the edges than in (he dragon. 


a i of ossification wliich reprofscnis the true (cmpor.d 
ala. Cuvier then slalQb that lie would call this bone tho | 
co! amelia. Its function is to sustain the vault of the 
1 ninUim, which is not otherwise supported in front, because 
the oibital ala, tho teraporrd ala, and the ethmoid bone are 
in great part membranous. 

7. Tlic lateral occi^nlal bone has a part projecting out- 
wards, to which ore united hy their extremilies the mas- 
loidiin, which i.s very much reduced, and tho temporal 
bones; to this common reunion o'f the three bones is siis- 
jiended the tympanic bone, which descends vertically to 
servo as u ptvlicle to the lower jaw, Hiis bone, most fri'- 
qiumlly, is not attached, except to iho anterior edge of the 
tympanum: and tho rest of the contour of that raeiubrane,' 
as well as the posterior wall of the tvmpanio cavily, is car- 
tilaginous or even only aimjily membranous. 

I'he Eustachian tubes is only a wide communication of 
the tympanic cavity to the posterior part of the itioulh, be- 
tween the extremity of the pterygoidian and ilic sphenoid. 
In the recent animal it answers to (hot part of the insi.lo of 
the iiumth near the articulation of the jaws, and the com- 
munication is sometimt^s so open that i\i& ossfculw7i atfdi- 
fiis may be aaid to be in the mouth or in ihe plmrj nx. The 
cavily of tlie vestibule is formed in cogimon by the osj/etro- 
sum, the lateral ot^pitah and the siipenor occipital.' The 
Je^mtrn ovalis, where the o^skulim audit^is is attached, is 
(‘ommon to the qs pefrosum and the external occipital. 
IJiidcr it is a wider apefture, pierOcd in the lateral occipital 
bono only, and at the bottom of which aro two holes, ono 
aniorior, which goes into the cranium, and one posterior, 
which is iho /pries Ira rotunda, ahd let^s intoalbsset of the 
Testibular cavity, which represents the eocMea. 

' Okon .mil Spix. 
t liojtlUUfi, 


The .scink also cxhiliits a striking analogy with the toiloi&cs, 
inasmuch as that lU lemponil bono ih coveifcd by a Limiiia 
of the parietal bone, wbieli'unites with u great enlargeimml 
; of .the jmsteuor fioiiUil, and with Ihu tern purul, placed and 
1 notched a» in certain tortoises, but long^er and narrower 
j Thus llie mastoidiaii bono must bo recognised as such, 
nolwith.stanfhng its extreino fimalliiess. Tho couiiiiwu 
I lizard li.is Iho same co\cring on the temporal bone, ainl, 
i moreover, all the upper pari of its orbit is covered by an 
cx|)unsion of the anterior IVoiilal bone. 

J’lie loivrr jaw of ibc Sjuumns is composed of six bones 
on each bide, as in iho crocodile and torlOi-c, but ratlier 
' otherwise disposed, and producing ageiioial form winch is 
60 imn\hat dillercnt; tlms the coronoVd tipophy.sis jirojecl.s 
very much, and is placed more forward; tho lower angle 
has also a moio forward position, and tho dental part is 
shorter in propoVtion. 

The dental bone docs not carry the teeth in aUeoU or 
socketfs as in tho crocodile, but they ailhere to its internal 
burfece. Its exlcniul burfiice is united baukwaids by a 
squamous suture to thuao of the coinplemontary, the sur- 
aiigular, and bubangular portions. "J’he paitof tins miernal 
surface of the don ml bone, which the opercular bone covers 
below and hob iiid the toeih, vanes much in extent in dif- 
ferent subgoncia. The opercular buiio is unilc'd backwards 
to tho internal surface of tho complementary, the niticnlar, 
and angular portions, and often to. ihul of the suiangnlur 
portion. 

The coraiilcmeiilary portion forms alone i he gi cat coronoVd 
apophysis, exlentls on the upper edge of the jaw m fiont of 
that apophysis, and descends buckwurds to tiie miernal siir- 
tiico, where it traverses the buranguhir to unite ilsell with 
the articular portion. 

The articular portion furnibhes the glenoid facet, and llio 
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npoplipis, vliiirh is Ijohiiid it, for th« ilii«as.tno Tn\iscle, oud former the anterior l)orn is nearly reduced <o a membranous 
has oficu even u small epiphysis at tbo extiemiiy of this state; but the posterior one is well ossrtied. In the Am- 
^l*ophy«is; it advances to the intertial surface, and even pkisbaanoe.thosccQQdartieulaiioia of ibo anterior horn is re- 
sometimes along the inibriov border to tho opercular duced to Hoimple vestige. .There is none In the third iK^rn. 
bone. ... The hymdes in the true jRorpents is .induced to two long 

The angular portion spttends under the portion of the cartilaginous filaments, only t^ustsin as the 

lower bord^, whieb is betwedn the lower angle on ono side* sole vestige of the body, a. species of membrane,, hardly dis- 
and the dental or opercular portion on the other. It is not cemiblo in those 'vrhicn aro not very large; 
always that the angle of the jaw entirely belongs to this, for Tbo i§eih in the truo Ssurians are not placed in sookcls 
the opercular bone sometimes contributes to form it. nor arc tliosc which are to r&);diM:e the teeth which aro lost or 

Tho surangular portion occupies nearly the whole of the shed produced in the cavities the old teeth; but tbo gcla- 
external suruicc of the superior moiety between the four tinous germs of the teeth adhere to the internal suidacc of 
other bones which fti*e hocn on this aspect. It forms the the dental hone without having any bony iiartitious bftwocii 
upper border between the corenoi'd apophysis and tho arti- them, and sometimes Without being guarded On the inUnnal 
culation. ^ side by a lamina of tluit bpu^,: in ^ne latter case their bu^cs 

t^or the entrance of the nerves and vcs.«els there is a great are only separated from Jthe cavity of month by the gum. 
opening on the internal surface of the curonoVd apophysis. The base is not divided into roots; buUylieu^tbe tooth grows, 
between the complementary, the suraiigular, otid the arti- the same phenomenon is manifested as is seen in fishes. The 
ciilar portions; and for their exit there are holes at the ex- gelatinous nucleus becomes ossified; it unites il.self inli- 
ternal surface of the denial bone and on the internal surface mately on one side to the bone of the juw> whilst it conliuols 
of the opercular bone. The number and the position of these on the other un intimate adherence with the tooth whicli it 
holes vary accoiding .to the subgencra and species: The has exuded; the tooth tlien appears like a prominence, an 

suvangular portion generally has two. apophysis of the jaw, only it is covered with enapmlt whilst 

Such are the general dispositions, noticed by Cuvier, its base is naked and purely osseous, and around this ha^>o 
common, to all the Saurians; and he proceeds to point out aic to be scon strim and httlo pores by which the ve. bols 
the principal difTercncos observable in the subgenuia. have penctralod or still pcnetriile into its, internal nuily, 

The same distinguished zoologist remarks that the os and which also mark the spot whore tho rupture will take 
h\fnidf>s becomes important in proportion as wc approach place when this tooth must yield up its place. Tho new 
the fishes ; and he observos that in man it is composed of teeth spring not in the cavity of the old ones, as in the cro- 
fivc parts: viz. a body, in the form of a fiattened tinnsvcrsal codilc, but near the internal surface of their base, or in cer- 
arch ; two anterior and very long horns, winch ])rocced to tain species in the thickness of the bone above or below tho 
attach thcmsolvos to the temporal hone below Ihe virnius bane according to the jaw'. In the lost case which takes 
Gudiiorius, and of which the upper part is tlierc soldered at place, for example, in the Monitors and the it 

u very early period, and takes the name of the stUoYd pro- forms for itself in (he bone a cavity which lodges (hiring a 
ccss ur the temporal bone; whilst the lower part, for a long certain time the pulpy nucleus and the crown which is pro- 
time .simply hgamoiitous, has below, at the point of junction duced above. This cavity opens by degrees to the internal sur- 
w'ith the body, an ot^soous grain {cornu rnimtfs ) ; and finally, face of the dental bone. In the other case the pulpy iiucK us 
two poblei’ior bony cortnm (cornua nmjoru) supporting the is developed simjily under the gum ; but in proportion as iti 
larynx by means of a ligament whicli attaches to them the crown increases in growth, it often forms a notch in the 
thyroVd cartilage. ' base of tho ncare.st tooth, where it is partially cnclo-sed. 

Tho numerous variations which this hone, of tho tongue Then it is that one might believe that tho new tooth is cn- 
presents in the class Mammalia, depend on the form of its closed in the old one, but it is never cntiiely enveloped in it. 
i)od}von tho more or lohs prompt .sohlorlng which takes But, continues Cuvier, in whatever inannei^ the new tooth 
place with tho postonor cornua, and on liio toi in and the comes, the time arrives when its innvaso enliiely ])iihhes 
propoition of the pieces of tlie anterior cornua. Very oAen out the old tooth, producing on its ossified base a species of 
in tho UumiuanU, the Solipedc.s, and the Cetaceans, tho necrosis, which bleaks off it.s iidborenco to the jaw and 
body takes, in becoming .^Idcred to the posterior cornua, causes it to fall out. iThis is not a rupture in some degreo 
tho shape of a cre.sceiit; and it often happens also, espc- spohiancous, like that of the old nnllei’s of stags, winch 
cially in (lie two flrxt families, that it produces anteriorly a fall before their successors have budded. (Osi^i^uiens Fos- 
more or less long atiophysis; .but the anterior horns arc siles.) 

always silspended to the cranium, and nearly without ex- Professor Owen, in his valuable chapter on tho ‘Teeth of 
ception to a .small apophysis of the os petrosum and to the Saurians* (Odontography, pt ii.,p. 2ji^.4,etseq.). coinmqnccs 

neighbouring part of the tympanic cavity. bis inquiry with \\\^ Ophi saurians* obscivijjg llicri; are 

This suspension does not tako place in ibose biids in several genera of reptiles, which, like ibtv true snakes, are 
which the onicritir horns run round the back of the cranium externally devoid of locomotive extremities, or have tii(im 
[WoodpjkCkeus ; TiU’CHiLUi.t;], and arc only tbcie attached indicated only by minute rudiments, but are covered by 
by muscles and cellular .substance. small uniform scales, and resemble, the 8aiuiah.s uiiich more 

The body of the fonguc-bone is most frequently of a than the Ojdiidians in their anatomical striieiurO, i^Speriully 
rliombutdal form. To its posterior part is articulated or in. the fixed (Condition of the jawp^ wdiieh c.mnot be diva- 
soldered a slender unequal bone on vvbich tile larynx ro- ricated laterally, or rotated baokwards and forwards upon 
poives, and which singly represents Ihe two pOsSterior cornua; a moveable tjrapanic piBdicUj.^/ These ' ^ake-lizprclh^ he 
and to its anterior part another bone, sometimes double, observes, have always intcrr^VOTillary well as maxillary 
which .penetrates into the tongue, and which Cuvier names teeth. * ^ J ' 

tho lingual bone. The anterior horns consist generally of In tlic Amphisb<emans, Profes.sor Ovveii ^reuiitk.'; th:it 
only two pieces. ' there are both plei^rodont on^, aerodofit ^lecios, as in tlie 

^ Cuvier .ihcn rcOirs to a prior part of his work, in which he line Saurians. ; but the plehtodonis are the ttiost numerous, 
had pointed out tbo. simplicity of ihc W hyd'nies in the cro- and have their teeth apiiHed agAiitstlhe iiftenittl sui face of 
codilo, and the Viuiety of lliiil bone in different tortoises. In an extoiml. silvpdlar waft. Xw ' Tf^knophis however tjio 
the Saurians it offers aome relations with that of the birds; teeth ore blended by flieir ^Wle base vvith 'the alveolar 
but its composition is more complex. It generally consists ridge, are so closely si]>proxim^6d that they cohere, and # 
of a simple body and two pairs of cornua, to which a third are unequal, ' conical, ,iubcqmpf<tb4e^, . obtuse. The 
i.s someiimcs added. The body alWajs gives off anteriorly a iptermaxilTary , teeth ai:c* in uriequat'^miitibcr, ,t)io middle 
slender stem, which is prolonged nio|:e or less into a carti- azygos toollff peing^lV\Mer dian'Ae Wt. ^ 

Inge which penetrates into the toogue. The anterior horns In slightly 

are variously rellecled, and the posteiior ■hom.s differinlly cin’V(Kl« e;impi[a» .an4^y!y o^luki; Whh 

direcicd according to ihe.spocics. 'With regard to those af azygca.mterfnaxi}|ayy-iQbth,';'^!ur^^^^^ rest. 

Ibu thiid pair, they ex:st but rarely, Q|id soincttuios.,are They 1%^ 

rutber poslerioi- prodnoljons of the body than pdriieuW „ wards." '' ' ^ ^ ' V 'ff ‘ ^ ' 

horns.- ' .. ' . ' "In 

Cuvier then proceeds to not}(H3 the diversities in tlie nif- ^are fijtcd' m '’ffte. I'nieilnikxfitkt-y Bone, of which ttie middle 
fi icm families, &c; and ho rcmaika that the os hjdides.sit ^loolh ; ff va' supciior triaxtHary, 

the Saurians coulinucs with little c^ngo lo the OphisauH," ai\d ei^it on each premaiVdtbufirb^'ne^'lhei.fir^i1oo^ short, 
the Orvets (Anguis), and the Amphhomit^. In the t^o the second and third longest, 
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The typical Bfind ttorms or Anguians [Or vet] have, 
accorditia^ to the Professor, only maxillary leclh ; the palatine 
loetli being absent. In Angms/ragilis [Blind-worm] the 
fii^t five oK the upper teeth on each side are smaU, with cut- 
ting edges, and are placed on the intcnnaxillariea; the next 
eight are much largor, pointed, and recurved, and are se- 
parated by intervals. In general form therefore, Mr. Owen 
observes, the teeth of the true Anguia adhere to the Ophi- 
flian t)pc; hut in i\\^ Ophiomerua, or mdiary blind- worm, 
and in tiie Aconiiaa [Javkli.n Snake], they are conical, ob- 
tuse, and btruiRht. Iti tbe Bubgenera Zem/a, Ablepfuirua, 
IfystornpuSy Dibamunt Typhlinua, and the re.st of the family 
of blind' worms, the teeth are likewise simple and conical. 

muo Pseudopua Pallaaii [Scheltopusik] is furnished 
with sixteen teeili on each side of the upper jaw, and twelve 
ahe latter in a continuous series) in the lower jaw. A me- 
dian interval separates the two lateral series in the upper 
jaw. The anterior teeth in both jaws are conical and ob- 
tuse; the posterior teeth have a hemispherical triturating 
crown. The palate is armed with small conical and simple 
teeth, which are arranged in one moderately long row on 
car] I side. 

Ophisaitrus is provided with a close-sct row of simple 
teeth in both jaws, and Professor Owen observes that these 
^laNS-snakes very remarkubly repeat a dental character ob- 
serxable in certain Batraebians, especially the Newts of 
the same continent to which these tiphisaurs are peculiar; 
for they have teeth at the roof of the mouth, arranged in 
several rows, chielly supporlecl by the pterygoids, and in a 
small proportion by the palatine bones. The teeth com- 
posing this 'palatal pavcmeiU* are short and conical; the 
maxillary teeiii are described as subcylindrical and simple. 
The entire number of teeth amounts to twenty on each side 
of the upper jaw, and eighteen on each Side ofthe lower jaw. 
No palatal teeth have been delected in Pantodactylus^ in 
w’liich the maxillary teeth arc sliglitly compressed with a 
tricuspid crown. The intermaxillary teeth are conical and 
simple. The teeth arc close set and equal. 

Kephopwi is similar in its dentil ion to Pantodactylust 
with the exception of the inequality in the maxillary teeth, 
and llicir lerniinution in a simple obtuse summit. 

In the Monodaciyle or Anguine lizard {Laecrta Monodac- 
tyh, Shaw; Chamr£aauru$,u\\VL\. et Bib.) lliese teeth are 
sui)c\lin(lrical and obtusely pointed ; and, as in the two pre- 
ceding genera, there are no palatal teeth. In the betero- 
dacu lo Chalris [Ch ilCides] the maxillary teeth are slightly 
compressed, sUu.ght, and divided into two or three obtuse 
points, lliose of the annulated Chalcis are described as 
conical and terminating in a simple obtuse summit. In 
nciihci species arc the teeth implanted in sockets, but ap- 
plied to the inner margin of the alveolar ridge. 

In Zonurua grisewi there are about twenty eiiual, conical, 
or subc}lindi'icul. obtuse teeth on each side. 

The intermaxillary teeth of Tnboionotiia and Saurnythis 
arc conical; and the maxillary teeth are straight and suh- 
cylindi'ical, with ubtu.se summits. There are no teelh on the 
roof of the mouth of these genera. 

lu Gerrhnsaurua, as in Tribohnotus, the inicrmaxillary 
and anterior maxillary tooth are conical; but the posterior 
teeth are compressed, and terminate in a bilobed summit. 
The Gerrhoaauri diller furtlier in having a row of small 
conical teeth on each pterygoid bone. 

The poatorior maxillary \ee\h oi' Gerrhn7iolu$ are .simply 
obtuse at the summit, and the pterygoid- teeth are not so 


nu mo rolls. 

In Bipes (Sce/o/M, Filzingcr) the teeth are confined to 
the jaw-bones, and are conical and simple. Tkc samo den- 
tition is chaiiicleristic of Seffs [Scincoidians.] Professor 
Owen further observes, that the teeth of Sepa chalcides are 
very small, and that their obtuse apex just protrudes above 
the ghm at the anterior part of the mouth ; but they gradu- 
ally increase in size as they are placed farther back. 

The Scincoidians, or smuoth^'scaled lizards, have small 
mouths and slender sharp teeth, fitted apparently, observes 
Professor Owen, for insect food. 

Tbe teeth iu TYopidophorus are described as straight, 
cylindrical, simple, slightly compressed at the summit, and 
confined to the jaws. In the true Scinks {Scincua, Dum. 
ct Ribr.), of which the Scincua officinalis is the type, the 
palate also is furnished, four or five small obtuse teeth being 
situated on each pterygoid bone. The maxillary teeth of 
Scincua are conical* emtuso* and sometimes slightly in- 
curved. . 

P. a, N#. 1288, 


The palafo lias no (ec(h in tlio short-fooled Scinks 
VVaglcr), and their ma.\i]lary teeth are coiiicol, 
straight, pointed, smaller, and more numerous than in the 
common Scink. In the Galliwasps (Diploglossm) the jaws 
are arme/i with equal, close-sct, simple, conical teeth, winch 
are sometimes subcompressed at the ciown. The palate is 
toothless. The teeth are compressed, and their crowns aro 
wedge shaped in most of the species of Gonfrylus^ Duin. ct 
Bibr. They are equal, conical, and only sliglnly compressed 
nt the summit in the subgenus Eumeces. In ihe car mated 
Scink and its congeners the ptcr> golds are fur- 

nished with teeth, which are very numerous in llu* (loldon 
Scink (Euprepes Cyprim). each of whose pterygoids sup- 
ports* two rows of short, straight, strung conical teeth ; the 
maxillary teeth resemble those of the oilier Euprepes. In 
a laige species of Scink figured by Cuvier, the maxillary 
Iceili have expanded crowns with a dcntaicd margin, but 
the pteiygoid teeth are wanting. 

In a genus of Australian Smeoid lizards {Cyclodits), there 
is. Professor Owen remarks, a diffeioiice from the rest of 
the tribe in the subheraispherical form of the Icetb, which 
resemble tubercles, instead of more or less pointed cones, 
.and the species manifest a corresponding dilVoreiice in their 
habits and tbe nature of their food. Tbe dentition of 
Cyclodus 7iigroiuteus is accurately figured by Mr. Owen, in 
pi. 7, and the details, to winch wo refer the reader, 

are given with his accustomed cleainc>s. 'All the teeth 
are,* he observes, * attached, aficr the pleurorlont type, by their 
base and outer margin to a shallow depression on the outer 
side of the external alveolar parapet. The germs of the suc- 
cessional teeth are developed at the inner side of the base 
of their predecessors, which they excavate, undermine, and 
displace in (ho usual manner. 1 have not seen any speci- 
mens of this genus which had the branches of the lower 
jaw aiichylosed at Ihe symphysis. The pterygoid bones 
present a rugous surface at the place where tlicy ordinarily 
support teeth.* 

In the CHAMF 4 .KONS, the same author stales that the 
teeth are conical, compressed, Ircnchaiit, with the summit 
simple, or terminating m three points, arranged in the same 
longitudinal lino; and that, in most species, the teeth 
gradually increase in size, and becoino wider a))art as they 
are situated farther back upon the Jaws. Professor Owen 
further observes that the teeth are so completely confluent 
with the alveolar plate, as to mipear, externally, when in place, 
to be mere processes of that border of the jaw ; but. ho 
remarks, their true luituro is evident when viewed from 
the inner side of the jaw. The number of teeth vary in 
the species. 

In tile AgamanianSt or AgamoVd Lizards, forming the 
genus Urnmdsfy.r, the dentition, which at first sight seems 
to consist of a merely notched or dentaled margin of the 
jaw, rc->einbles that of tbe Chameleons. These notches, or 
p^oce^^es, are however true tecih, originally developed as 
independent parts, and afterwards becoming conlluent, by 
ihcir base and a great part of the outer side, with the alveolar 
parapet of bone. Mr. Owen points out, in continuation, 
that in the young of Uromafttyx there are from two lo four 
anicnor or iiiteimaxillury teeth, winch subscqiiciUly become 
anebylosed together, so as to appear like one lohated tooth. 
Ill the lower jaw the crown of this cotiiplex tooth is received 
into a wide interspace between the two anterior teeth. The 
molar teeth arc described as triangular or subc)lindiical, 
with rather obtuse .ind siibcom pressed summits, approxi- 
iftateil, and incrcasiiig in size as they recede backwards. 

In the common StoMlo, Professor Owen found most of 
the teeth, sixteen or seventeen on each side, triangular, 
with a small cusp before and bebind, and two larger conical 
teeth, like canines, at the anterior part of the upper and 
low'cr maxillary bones. Two small conical teeth, which 
have no correspondents in the lower jaw, are supported by 
the intermaxillary bones. 

The canines of the Dragon aro proportionally longer 
than those of StelliOt but otherwise the dentition is tbe 
same. 

There is a resemblance between the mutable Agamat 
iTrapetus) ox\A the inasmuch as the former have 

two conical teeth longer than the rest, beginning the series 
in the lower jaw and superior maxillary bones ; but the 
Agamce have four small conical intermaxillary teeth, with* 
out corresponding teeth below. Seventeen triangular teeth 
were found to succeed the canines in the lower jaw^ and 
fifteen in the upper jaw, in Trapelua ater. Agama orbi- 
^ VoL.XX.--3N 
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eiihiris rc:cmblus tlie Trapeli in its dentition, with the 
exception lliut llu; molar tceih behind the canines are more 
conical. 

In the common Calotes the inferior maxillary dental 
series is dcsciibed as commencing wiih four simple conical 
teeth, and in the upper jaw with six: of these last, Professor 
Owen remarks that the middle smaller ones might pass for 
incisors, and the external ones for canines: behind those he 
dcnoribes a series of molar teeth with compressed triangular 
and tricuspid crowns, the median cusp being much the 
longest of the three : ibc^e teeth increase in size towards the 
back part of the jaw. 

In the Geckotianfi [Gecko] the teeth are more pointed, 
more blender, more equable, and more numerous than in 
the preceding group. The Professor remarks that the sum- 
mit of iho tooil) IS always simple, and that the base is ob- 
lif|uely soldered to llic internal surface of an outer alveolar 
parapcl. The number of the teeth varies very much in the 
dificient suhgeneru; but none of llic GeckoiidcG have tcclh 
on the roof of the mouth. 

The Jjj^uamans [Iguana] are next noticed by Professor 
Owen as cbaiacterised, like the preceding groups, by a short 
contractile tongue, slightly nolched at its extremity, hut, as 
bij remaiks, ihoy me distinguisbod for the moht part by 
having leuih on the ptLMVgoid bone, and also by (be com- 
plicated Ibiin of the crown of the maxillary teeth in the 
t>p'ical genera, the species, of which subsist chielU on vege- 
laldo subslanocs. In most of the faindy the teeth are set, 
in a common shallow oblique alveolar groove, andaiesol- 
ilorcd to excavations on the inner suifacc of the outer wall 
of the groove. 

The following genera arc enumeiated by MM. Dumeril 
and Ribron as showing Ibc pleurodorit t) pc of dentition, 
and us being aU^A furnished with plervgoYd teeth, viz.: — 
p(ihjchru% Uroftlroj, bus, Aiiolis, ConjthophancSt Bimliscufit 
Aplo]ioitf)tus\ AmhlythfjW'hus^ J^tuma, Metopnrproa^ Cy- 
chirus, BrarhyhjJws, Lnowrus, IJt/p/iihafe,^, Praclnfrcles, ] 
EiphymoteKy SteMocnrcMSt and Oplurui But the lollowmg 
pleiiiodonts, llyperanodou, Tropidolt’pis, Vhrijnosoma, and 
Callisatirun hase no plevygoVd teeth. 

In the genera hliurus, Lopliyruf, Olncrijplia^ 

and Chiamydosnunis among the Aciodonts, the maxillary 
teeth nia), Professor Owen obseives, I c divided into an* 
lo.iur, laiiiary, and posterior molar teeth; and he states 
that no Iguanian lizard has teeth on the palatine bones. 

‘The most strictly vegelable fceding reptiles/ sa\s tlio 
Professor, ‘ arc the true Jfiuanre and tlie Ambfyrhyuchi ; 
yet iho size of the teeth, their inode of iuiplamation, and 
the limited motions of (he jaws permit only an imperfect 
conimiiiution of the food by ihe^e inj-irumunts ; and then- 
summits arc rather chipped olV than ground down by use. 
The appearance of abraaion is gyeatest in the ])Osterior 
teeth ; especially in the Iguana ronnifa, in which the 
crowns of the leetb aie ibieker than in the Iguana tuber- 
culabif and make a nearer approach to the veiy remark- 
able form of tooth that clmracleiibes the gigantic Jguann- 
don. 

‘Beforo however proceeding to deiscribc the teeth of this 
extinct lizaid, I shall offer a few observations on the micro- 
scopic sti'uclure of the teeth of the existing Iguana. Tn 
botii the common and horned s))eeics the teeth consist of a 
body of simple compact dentine, with the crowm covered 
externally by a thin layer of enamel, and the fang with nn 
invest tneiit of cement. The dentine, viewed by transmitted 
light in a thin horizontal section, exhibits minute calcigeroiU 
tubes in a clear substance, radiating from a simple conical 
pulp-cavity, which is widely open -at the base of the tooth, 
and coniiiiues in a linear form into the crown of the tooth ; 
the culcigei'Oiis tubes at the base of the' tooth proceed in an 
irregular sinuous course, at right angles to the axis of the 
tooth : above this part they sweep outwards in a graceful 
curve, with the concavity turned towards the base of (he 
tooth; as they approach the summit of the tooth, they 
gradually incline tow'ards it, and those from the apex to the 
pulp-fissure proceed directly in the axis of the tooth; 
throughout their course the calcigeroua tubes are disposed 
in minute undulations, and they send off from the con* 
cave sido of the primary flexures numerous short parallel 
branches, at uu angle of 45^; the branches rise less 
I'ogularly the nearer the, main tube is to its origin from 
the pulp cavity. The diameter of the calcigerous tubes is 
diMi^h of m inch: their interspaces are equal to between 
I oree or four of their diameters. In general they do not 


divide until within a s.hort distance from the periphery of 
the tooth, near which they subdivide frequently. . . . The 
tubes at the base of the luutb divide nearer their origin, and 
more frequently. . , The pulp-cavily in old teeth becomes 
occupied by a CLM tain coarse bone, churaciensed by large 
irregularly shaped calcigerous cells, and the inler.space!» arc 
filled with irregular ^moss-like reticulations of lubes. 
Branebes of the pulp-cavity are never continued in the 
form of medullary canals into the substance of tbe dentine 
in the existing Iguunjo. . . . The germs of the succesMonul 
teeth are developed from the mucous membrane covering 
the inner side of the base of those in place. The apex of 
the dentated crown is first formed; by Us pressure it ex- 
cites absorption of the base of the fixed tooth, and S' on 
undermines it, and then oi eupies the recess in the alveolar 
plate in the interspace of the two adjoining fixed teeth. 
After the crown is cmnploled, the rest of llio tooth forms a 
conlraoted and elongated fang, which ai first is hollow, ihoii 
becomes consolidated by ossification of the remaining pulp, 
and afierwaids a second time excavated by the pressure of 
a new tooth/ 

Professor Owen, after 'quoting Dr. Manlcll and Baron 
Cuvier, with reference to the Iguanodon, observes tbal a 
siib'^equciit discovery by the former of a ])orlion of llic 
lower jaw of this extinct lizard confirmed the previous* 
inference ns to the mode of utlachineiit of the teeth, und 
approximates this gigantic species to the pluurodout sec- 
tion of the Iguaiiians ; whence, he remarks, it may be iiifeiied 
that the teeth were nearly all nniforrn in size and sliape. 
at least not rlivi..,il)ie into Inniaries and molars, as in th.e 
Aciodotit Iguiinians. lie further states Ihnl Uie portion of 
the lower jaw alluded to, which is now in the Britush 
Miincumuith the rest of Dr. Mantcirs noble collection, 
shows that the Iguanodon difl'cred fronj the Crocodile not 
only in the lateral adhesion of the teeth to an ahcolar 
wall, but in their arrangement in a clo..i(‘-sot series. 

Besides the opportunity of studying this fo.'^sil niul llio 
extensive sorites of d,elaciied teeth in the Mantelliaff col- 
lection in the BiUish Museum, Professor (Jweii, has mg 
examined the private collections of Dr. Mantell and ‘Mr. 
Dixon of Worllniig, and having been fasonrod by both 
those gentlemen with the Iceih of Iguanodon, had sec- 
tions prepared for micioscopical examination, with the 
folluw’ing results; — 

‘The teeth of the Iguanodon, though resembling most 
closely those of the Iguana, do not present an exact niag- 
nifled image of them, hut differ in ihc greater icdalue 
ihicknes.sof the ciown, its more complicated external sur- 
face, and, still more essentially, in a modi ficat ion lif the 
intcr.'inl structure, hy wh.ch the Iguanodon iqii.dly r!e- 
viaics from every other known reptile. As in the Iguima, 
the base of the tooth is elongated, coni racied, and suiicilin- 
drical : the crown expanded, and smoothly con\ ex on llie in- 
ner side ; when fust formed, it is accnni muled, compressed, its 
sloping sides seriated, and its external .surface tia\eriod by a 
median longitudinal ridge, and coated by a layer of enamel ; 
but beyond this point the description of the tooth of the Igua- 
nodon indicates characters peculiar to that genua. In mo.'itvif 
the teeth that ha\e hitheilo been found three longitudinal 
ridge.s traverse the outer surfiice of the crown, one on eio li 
side of the median primitive ridge; these are separated fiom 
each other and from the serrated margins of the crown by four 
wide and smooth longitudinal grooves. The relative width 
of ihe.so grooves varies in different teeth ; sometimes a 
fourih small longitudinal ridge isdevolopcd on the outer side 
of the crown. The marginal serrations, which at first sight 
appear to boMmplc notches, as in Iguana, present under a 
low magnifying power the forma of tranaverse ridges, them- 
selves notched so as to resemble the mammillaied margins 
of the unworn plates of the elephant's grinder: blight 
grooves lead from the interspaces of these notches upon the 
sides of the marginal ridges. These ridges or dentations do 
not extend beyond the expanded part of the crown ; tlio 
longitudinal ridges are continued farther down, especially 
the median ones, which do not sub.side till the fang of tlie 
tooth begins to assume its subcylindrical form. The tooth 
at first increases both in breadth and thickness ; it then 
diminishes in breadth, but its thickness goes on increasing; 
in the larger and fully formed teeth the fang decreases in 
every diameter, and sometimes tapers almost id a point.' A 
fiacturo of such a tooth, figured by Professor Owen,* shows 
that the pulp was not entirely sojidified ; but that its cavity 
•PI. 63 A. 
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iuul continued open at the thickest part of the tooth. ‘The 
a])ex of the tooth soon begins U) be worn away : and it 
would appear, by many specimens, that tho teelh were re- 
tained uniil nearly the whole of the crown had}ieldodlo 
the daily abrasion. In these teeth however the deep exca- 
vation of tho remaining fang plainly bespeaks the progress 
of the successional tooth prepared to supply tho place of the 
woru-out grinder. At the earlier stages of abrasion a 
sharp edge is maintained at the external part^of (ho tooth 
bv moans of tho enamel which covers that surface of the 
crown ; the prominent ridges upon that surface give a sinuous 
contour to the middle of the cutting edgOk whilst its sides 
‘^'1^ hy the lateral serrations.’ [Iguanodcw, vol. 

xii., p. 441.] ‘The adaptation of this admirable dental in- 
si niinenl to the cropping and comminution of such tough 
vi'^otuble food as ihe Claihraru^ and similar plants which 
ait; found buried with the Iguauodon. is pointed out hy Dr. 
Hui kland. with hia iistiol felioiiy of ill list ration, in his 
Iin(/g"U'a(er Treatise, vol. i., p. 246.* ‘When the crown is 
w'oi n away beyond the enamel, it presents a broad and 
no.'ll ly horizontal grinding surface; and nowanotlicM* dental 
sub-itancc ts brought iiuo use to give an inequality to that 
surface; this is tho ossified remnant of the pulp, winch. 
h(‘in^ firmer than the surrounding deniine, forms a slight 
transverse lidge in the middle of the grinding surfaco: the 
looth in this stage has exchanged the functions of an incisor 
lor (liut of a molar, and is prepared to give tho final com* 
pression or comminution lo tho coarsely divided vegetable 
ni.jLitei's. The marginal edge of the incisive condition of 
the tooth, and the median ndgo of the molar stage, are 
inoiv clfectually established by the introduction of ii modi- 
liocition into the texture of the dentine, by winch it is ren- 
uiilmI sofutr than in the existing Iguanao and other reptiles, 
and inure easily worn away: this is efiected by an arrest of 
the calcihing process along certain c>luidncal tracts of the 
pulp, winch is lluis continued in the form of medullary 
canals, analogous lo those in tho soft dentine of the Mega- 
thciiuurs grinder, from the central cavity, at pretty regular 
uiiurvals, parallel with ihecalcigeroustubes near lo tho sur- 
liiro ofihuloolli The medullaiy canals radiate from Iheintor- 
luil oik] Kitt'ral sidc^ of tlie pulp ravily, and are confined to 
tho d.niiino funning the corresponding walls of the tooth: 
tlii.r diameter iSyZ-gtli of an incli; they are separated by 
pieity regular intervals iqiuil lo from six to eight of their 
uv. n diamolorh ; ihcy soinournes divide once in their course. 
Kwicli niedullary canal is surrounded by a clear space: its 
civity wa-. occupied in the section de.scribed by a substance 
of a deeper yellow colour than the vest of the dentine. 
The ' alcigcTous lubes present a diameter of ^^idoth of an inch, 
wiih interspace.^ equ'al to about four of their diameters. At 
the first part of their eourso, near tho pulp-cavity, they are 
bent in sliong uiidulalioiw.but afterwards proceed in slight 
and regular primary cuives, or in nearly s'raight linos to 
the periphery of the tooth. When viewed in a longitudinal 
M'cjiuii of the tooth, the concavity of the primary curvature 
is hirned towards tho base of the tooth: the lowest tubes are 
iiiel.iiLMl towards the root, tho rest have a gcnci'al diieclion 
•It right angles to the axis of tho tooth ; tho few i^lcigerons 
tubes, v\lm:h proceed vertically to the apex, are soon worn 
n.'i.'iv, and can be seen only in a section of the apical p*art of 
Ihe d'own of an incompletely developed tooth. The secon- 
d.ii'y undulations of each tooth arc regular and very minute. 
The branches, both primary and secondary, uf the calcigo- 
ions lubes, are seulotF from the concave side of the main 
inlleciions; the minute secondary bi-anches are rcmaikable 
at eerlain parts uf the tooth for their tlexuous ramifications, 
unastoraoscs. and dilatations into minute calcigcrous cells, 
which take place along nearly parallel lines for a limited 
extent of the course of the main tubes. This modification 
must contribute, with the medullary canals, though in a 
minor degree, in producing that inequality of texture and 
of density in tho demine which renders the broad and thick 
tooth of tho Iguanoden more efficient as a triturating in- 
strument. The enamel which invests the harder dentine 
forming the Outeir ^ the tooth presents the same pecu- 
liar dirty broWn coloar when viewed by transmitted light as 
in most other teeth ; very minute and scarcely perceptible 
undulating fibres, running vertically lo the surface of the 
tuuiii, i.s the only structure 1 have been able to detect in ii. 
Tho remains of tiio pulp in the contracted cavity of the 
completely formed tooth are converted into a dense but true 
osseous substance, characterised by minute elliptical railiated 
oellsi whose lor^ axis is parallel with the plane of tho con* 


centric lamollm, which .surround the few and contracted 
medullary cnnals in this substance.* 

Such is Profeshor Owen's elaborate and accurate account 
of his microscopical cxammaiion of the teeth of this giant 
of the Weald, which u.\iated lung before man was created; 
an examination which.as the Piolbssor remarks, contribuios 
additional evidence of the perfection of thou* udapiation to 
tho olUccs for which their more ob\u>ns charuciers lind in- 
dicated them to have been destiuiid. llo fun her anpiM- 
piialcly observes, that if Dr. Buckland's lelloclimis in his 
Bridgewater^ Treatise (vul. i., p. 049)* were luiiur.d unci 
jusi after a review of the external cbaiaciers of tin* 
denial organs of the Iguaiiodon, iheir truth and bL-auiy 
become iiioro manifcbl as our knowledge of the subjeci 
becomes more particular and exact. That knowledge we 
have given in Prl)fe^^or Owen’s own words, as ibe cleaie&l 
that could be used. A lefereiice to tiio work itself, and the 
accurate and highly linitshed engraving.-! which illuslrafc it, 
Will leave the pul'aconlologist nothing to wish with- regard 
lo the donLliou of the Iguanodon. 

Piofessor Owen describes the fang of tbo looth of IIy- 
L.i:osAiutus assubcyliiidiical, siibolongate. and sinooiii ; the' 
crown as cxpamlcd, coinpiossed, slightly incurved, and with 
the narrow sides sliaiglil and cotixerging at a sliglilly acute 
angle to the apex. In all the leolh which the Piofessor had 
seen, the-e sloping sides showed the eflei ts of altiilion, tho 
enamel being worn away and the dentino e\po-ed. The 
loolli IS described as consisting of a body of dentine eo\erc(l 
by a thick coaimg of clear struct lueless enamel, and siir- 
rounding a small central column of true hone, cousislin ; of 
the a‘'si lied iTinains of the pulp, which prc.sents the uMial 
characteis of ihe texlure of tho bone in the higher reptilo.s. 
The dentine difliirs, like that of existing Laceilians, fioiu 
the dentine of the Iguaiiodon in the entire ubseuce of the 
numeiuiis ineduliarv canals which form so stiiking a <‘hu- 
raclorislic of the latter reptile. The main e.ilcigcrous tubes 
are described a.s cliaracierisCMl hy the .slight degiee of iheir 
primary inllections, and as continued in an unusually direct 
course iVoin the pulp- cavity to the outer surface of the den- 
tine at ne.irly right angles with that siir face, but .slighily 
inclined towards the exp.iiidod summit of the tooth. They 
arc stater] lo bo cliielly reiii.'irkable for the large relative 
size of their .sccoiubny branches, which dnerge fiom ilm 
trunks in irregular and Inoken curves, the conca\ily being 
alvvays Hurned to the pulp cun ity. In inoftt parts of the 
tooth the Professor found the numbers of these hranclie.*. 
obscuring (.vcn tho thinricst sections. The o^Mficd jiulp 
exhibited ihe j ai albd conccntiie layers of the ossified inaljer 
surrounfling slender mcdullaiy canals, iiilerspcrsed with 
irregular, (dliptical, radiated cells. 

In the first group or subfamily of the typical or squarnatc 
Saiiriaiis (Plcodonl Luc^^rtiam uf MM. Duuifnil and 
Bibiun) the teeth are solid, or without any iiilorn.al c.ivily, 
and are described as \ery fiiinly ancliylowid by ihoir base lo 
the aUeolar groove upon the inner bule of the jaw; so that 
the extremity of ilin tooth is slightly directed outwards. In 
the second group, or of the same authors, Ibc 

teeth are e.\ca^ated by a sort of canal, and arc Ic.ss firiiily 
fixed lo the jaws, being applied verMcally, like piles or but- 
tresses, against the outer alveolar parapet, but not adhering 
by their b.i.e. The fiist group includes the genera CrocoJi’ 
lurus/Choricles, Ncusticurus, Aporomera. Afonitor, Anwinf, 
Cnemidophara, Dierodon, Ananius, Cent ropy x ; the 

second, l\ichydroihuSy TrnpidnmuruSy Laceria, Ophtftps, 
Calosaunts, KremiaSy Scupiciray Acarilhodactylus, an I 
Piaminodroma. For the (ll^po•iliorl and number of ilie 
teeth on the maxillary, intermaxillary, and piorygoid bones 
in the dilTereiit genera, wo must refer the reader to the 
woik itself. 

Professor Owen observes that one gigantic o.xlinct species 
of Saurian Repule LMosasauiius] has been found lo a;;rco 
with many of the existing species in ibc Lacertian, Ijfua- 
nian, Anulian, and Scimxud families, in having the jiiciygoiM 
bones armed with teeih; but, he remarks, iho maxillaiy 
teeth combine the pleodoiU with iho acrodoni clmracff rs ; 
and the skeleton indicates a special adaptation fur swiin- 
ming and muiiiie life. The dentition is described us cmi- 
nenily exhibiting tbo acrodont cliaractcr; t!ie teofh being 
supported on expanded conical bases ancliylo.scd to tho 
summit of tbo aUeoIar ridge of the jaws: no exisliiig 
Saunaii, ob.‘*cr\es the Professor, exactly parallels ibis mode 
of aiiachment of the teeth, eiiher in regard lo the breaddi 
of the ulveoluv bolder, or in the relative size of the osbcous 
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cones to the teeth which they support. A shallow socket 
remains where the toolh and its supporting base arc shed. 
Tho form of the (eelh differs likewise from lliat of any ex- 
isting Saurian hitherto observed; fur they are pyramidal 
wiih the outer side nearly plane, or sliglitly convex and 
separated by two sharp ridges from llic remaining surface 
of tho toolh, which forms a half cone. The teeth, all of 
which aic slightly recurved and smooth on their peripheral 
surface, are implanted on the intermaxillary, maxillury, pre- 
mandibular, and pterjgoid hones; the series placed on the 
pterygoids are much smaller. ‘The superior maxillary 
hone,’ continues Mr. Owen, ‘in the great draniuni pre- 
served ill the Puns museum — the most celebrated fossil of 
the present species — contained eleven teeth. Cuvier cal- 
culates that the intermaxillary bone may have contained 
three teeth; meaning probably three on each side. The 
])i eiiiainlibular clement of the lower jaw supported fourteen 
teeth ; the number of the teeth thus approximating to that 
wliirh characterises the Varanus Niloticus, They are ar- 
langed in a pretty close and regular senes. Theie appear 
to have been eight teeth on each pterygoid hone. In the 
mode and place of development of the suceessiuiuil teeth tho 
Mosasaurus resembles the Iguanm and most other Lacer- 
tmns. In the great cranium above mentioned, germs of new 
teeth ill Mirious .stages of growth are lodged "in hollows of 
corresponding degrees of depth on the inner side of the 
buses of the adherent teeth, and have evidently owed tho 
commencement of iheir formation to the mucous membrane 
which originally covered those supporting cones of the 
teeth in place. The attention of Camper was pailicularly 
arrested by ihe observation of this fact, which appeared the 
more singular to him, as this mode of dental succession, 
which is common in reptiles and osseous fishe.<;, was not 
then known.* 

Professor Owen, after quoting the passage from Camper 
bearing out the last proposition, thus continues: * The 
crown of the tooth consists of a body of simple and firm 
dentine, invested with a moderately thick coal of enamel; 
tho expanded base is composed of a more irregular mass of 
dentine, whicli, by its progressive subdivision into vertical 
columnar processes, assumes a structure resembling that of 
true bone; this part is covered with a la)cr of cement, 
which is continued os an extremely thin coat upon the 
enamel. Tho pulp-cavity generally remains open at the 
middle of the base of the crown of the tooth; irregular 
processes of the cavity extend as medullary canals into the 
conical base of tho toolh; but no procvs>cs of the pulp- 
cavity are continued, as in the Iguanodon, into the sub- 
stance of the coronal dentine. This substance consists, as 
in the Crocodile, of fine and closc-sct calcigerous tubes, 
arranged according to the usual law, and much resembling 
that of the toolh of the varanian moniior figured in plate ! 
67. The cdlcigurouB tubes have a diameter of utlooth of an 
inch, with interspaces equalling about four of these dtamo- 
tors: their secondary curvatures and branches resemble 
those in the tooth of the f^aranus.* Tlie cominenceiuent 
of the subdivision of the mass of dentine, by the divergence 
of tlie calcigerous tubes from secondary centres, after quit- 
ting tho main pulp-cavity, is shown in Mr. Owen's plate 69, 
/fff. 3. • The fibrous structure of the enamel is very con- 
spicuous in the tooth of the Mosasaur : the lines to which 
tins structure is due seem to bo continued from the peri- 
pheral cells of the dentine; and they bifurcate repeatedly as 
they traverse the enamel. This subdivision of tlio pulp- 
cavity, and multiplication of centres of radiation for tho 
calcigerous tubes, increase until the piles of dentine can be 
scarcely distinguished from tho Haversian canals of the 
bone of the jaw, with which the root or base of the tooth is 
confluent. The gradual transition from the simple struc- 
ture of the compact crown to the mulrifid dentine of the 
anchylosed base of ihe tooth was not known to Cuvier, 
otherwise he could not havo supposed that the crown and 
base of the tooth of the Mosasaurus were formed by vital 
processes of so dissimilar a nature as to forbid him con- 
sidering them as parts of one and the same body. Cuvier 
had originally de.Ncribed the expanded base of the tooth of 
the Mosasaur as the root of tho tooth ; but afterwards finding 
that the corresponding base became anchylosed bv ossification 
of ibe remains of the pulp with the jaw, he conceived that it 
wiuinconec'i to regard it asa part ufa body which he believed 
to 1)0 an inor anic product and the result of excrolion. The 
uiider which Cu\ier fell himself compelled to 
regard the crown and the base of tho tooth of the Mosa- 


snur as two distinct parts, is at once banished by the recog- 
nition of tho principle that the processes of calcification are 
essentially tho same at every part of a tooth, wliciher it be 
free or anchylosed ; and that they are modified only, as I 
have shown in my niomoir on the formation of the tecih 
of the shark {Comptes Remfus, December 16, 1839), accoid- 
ing to the density of tho part to he protUiced.’ 

A few vertobrio found in the English chalk-fornnitiuns are 
genericully if not sfiecifically related to the Mosasaurus of 
Maestricht. Dr. Mantell, in his fVtmders of Geoln^y, notices 
the only teeth there found (Norfolk chalk) approaching u\ 
form to that genus, as belonging to an unknown repiiie or 
sauroid fish. Professor Owen remarks that the poriion of the 
jaw to which thc.se teeth were attached exhibits such asinii- 
lurity of attachment as to leave no doubt of their near rela- 
tionship. nor doe.s he think it by any means improbable that 
this fragment of jaw and teeth may belong to the. same 
species as the above mentioned vertebrm. He suggests that 
till this conjecture he refuted, the fossil may be indicated by 
the name of Leiodon, from the smoothness of the laMli. 
which are about half the size of iho'sc of Mosasaurus hlaff 
maunh but differ in having their outer side as convex as 
the inner side ; their ba.se is circulai’. 

The teeth of Gemaurus^ which appears not to he happily 
named, inasmuch as the largo eyes defended by broad sclo- 
rotic plates indicate, as Professor Owen observes, that the 
sea was its dwelliiig-plaeo, resemble tho.se of tho large Va- 
ranians in their coinpreshcd subrecurved crown, wiih a 
trencliant anterior and posterior edge, which likewise pre- 
sents a fine and close dentation. A vtM-y fine fragment, we 
beliei'e, the best known, is in the British Museurh. Soem- 
mering’s conjecture that Geosaurus might bo a young 
Mosasaur is no longer held good, and Cuvier's ohsui vahons 
on the difteronce of their teeth aie acknowlcdgerl to be ju.st. 
Professor Owen remarks that the form of the vcrti brio of 
Geosaurus indicates its near atfinily to the CTO(>oiMi:m 
group, and that the Argenton fossil crocodile presents the 
same subcompressed teeth with dontated margins as OVo- 
saurus, 

Tho Varaniam form a family of scaled Saiirians, includ- 
ing the Monitors of tho Old World : some of the spccios 
come nearest in size to the crocodilen. Tins family, Pio- 
fossor Owen rcmark.s manifosts its atfinity to that group in 
the absence of pterygoid teeth, and in the number of suc- 
cessive tooth-germs which may he observed at the same time 
behind the fixed and functional teeth. Indepernlently ( f 
these characters, the Varanians must, observes the Prolos- 
sor, excite our interest from exhibiting in .some species a 
form of tooth which must nearly resembles that which 
characterises Megalosaurus and other very remarkable 
extinct terrestrial species of gigantic siiuamate Saunuiiia. 

In a small extinct species of Lizaiu from the gaiilt and 
chalk formations, and for which Professor Owen proposes 
tho name of Raphiosaurus, the teeth were awl-shaped, about 
three lines in length above the alveolar border, elo.se-set, 
and equal'Sized. Their rounded base was anchylosc-<l to 
the alveolar groove, and thuir outer side attached to a well- 
developed external alveolar wall. 

For the varieties in the form of the toelh presented by 
the existing Varanians we must refer to the work it.self, 
observing only that Professor Owen points out the Hclo~ 
derm, Varanus Niloticiis, Varanus arenarius, F. 7Vmo- 
riensis, V. Bengalensis, V. bivittatus, V, variegatus, and 
V. crocodilmus as the principal species which exhibit such 
varieties. 

Professor Owen commences the family of the Thecodonts, 
extinct Sauriuns which exhibit a mode of fixation of the 
teeth different from the Acrodmts Mtl Pleurodon is, mih tho 
genus Tfuicodonlosaurus, observing that these Tfiecodonts, 
which in other parts of their organization adhere to the 
squamate or Lacerline division of the order, have their teeth 
implanted in sockets, either loosely, or confiuent with the 
bony walls of the cavity ; and to this group the most ancient 
Saurians belong. 

The Thecodontosaurus discovered by Dr. Riley and 
Mr. Stutchbury in the dolomitic conglomerate at Red land 
near Bristol, is, as well as their Palaosaukus, also theio 
found by them, allied in the form of the teeth to the typical 
Varanian Monitors, but Professor Owen remarks that they 
differ in having the teeth imbedded in distinct sockets: to 
this condition however, he observes, the Varani make an 
approach in the shallow cavities containing the base of ilie 
teeih along the bottom of tho alveolar groove. But iq tho 
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antienl cxiinct Thecodontoaaiu'us the sockets arc deeper, 
and the inner alveolar wall isnoarlyas high as the outer 
one : llio teeth present aclosc-set series, slightly decreasing 
in size towards the posterior part of the jaw. The number 
of teeth supposed to have been contained in each ramus of 
the lower jaw is supposed to have betni twenty-one. ‘ These/ 
says Mr. Owen, ‘arc conical, i at her slender, compressed 
and acuteiy pointed, with an anterior and posterior finely 
serrated edge, the serial urea being directed towards the 
apex of the tooth ; the outer surface is more convex than 
Iho inner one: the upox is slightly recurved: the base of 
the crown contracts a little to form the fang, which is sub- 
cylindrical. The pulp-cavity remains open in the base of 
llie crown. In microscopic structure the teeth of the Pa- 
/cposaui'us closely correspond with that of the teeth of tlie 
Varan us, Monitor, and Megalosaurus. The body of the 
tooth consists of compact dentine, in which the calcigerous 
tubes diverge from the open pulp-ca\ity at nearly right 
angles to the surface of the tooth; they form a slight curve 
at their origin, with the concavity directed towards the huso 
of the tooth, then proceed straight, and at the periphery 
bend upwards in the contrary direction. The diameter of 
the cdlcigi rovis tube is jg^gtli of an inch. The crown of the 
tooth 1 :, invested with a simple coat of enamel.* 

Tliis examination, as Professor Owen remarks, satisfac- 
torily establishes the distmcliou between the Saurian of the 
Bri'.tol conglomerate and the reptiles of the new red-sand- 
Btoiie sNstem in Warwicksliiro, described nnder the generic 
name of Labyrinthodon. [S.alamanduoYdes.] 

One of the two teelh of Puirensanrus found by Dr. Riley 
and Mr. •Stulchhury is compiessed and pointed, with opposite 
Ircncliant and Heirated margins; but its breadth is much 
greater Lluin its length ; this they ascribe to a species which 
lhc 7 name PaleroMiams platyodnn : the other they refer to 
a .Species designated by llieui P. cylindnjdnn. The crown 
of P. pbifyodnn meavuved nine lines m length and five lines 
in hroadih, and is figured in Odovtn^ruphy, pi, 6i A, fig.'!* 
The portion of the tooth of rylvidrodon shows a snbeorn- 
pressed ciosMi lra\ersed by (wo opposite finely-senated 
ndgos, and is fl\e lines long and ttvo lines broad. 

Tiic genus Ciadriodo/t iO^ven) deiivcs great interest from 
having boon found m the same quarries of now red-sand- 
stono (Ivenper?) at Warwick and J-eiimington as contained 
llie roniains of Lahyrinihodnn. * In their compressed form,* 
sd>s Professor Owen, ‘anterior and posterior serrated edges, 
sharp ^)oints, and microscopic structure, these teeth agree 
with those of the Saurian reptiles of the Ihistol congluine- 
ralc. In ilicir breadth, us compared with their length and 
thickness, they are intcvmeduite between the Tliceodonto- 
saurns and the Pulivosaurus platyodon ; they are also larger 
and more recurved, and thus nioro nearly approach the 
form characteristic of the tenth of the MegaUimurus. From 
those teeth however they dilfcr in their gi eater degree of 
cgiijpicssion, and in a slight ixm tract ion of the base of the 
ciowu. I propose thei'eforc to indicate the genu^, of which, 
as yet, only the teeth are known, by the name of Cladeiadnnt 
and for the species from the Warwickshire sandstone the 
namo of Cl<uloiodon Lloydii, in tostiinoiiy of the friendly 
aid of Dr. Lloyd of Leamington, to whose exertions 1 owe 
the materials for the dcscriptio*' of the teeth of the present 
genus, and the still more remarkable ones of the Briti.sh 
specic.'i of Labyrinthodon, with which the teeth of the Via- 
deindan are associated.* 

Piol'essor Owen retains the name of Protorosaurus foj 
the small species of Saurian found in the pyritic schists of 
Thiu'ingia, which, he observes, like the dolomitio breccia 
near Bristol, rank ns tlie oldest member of the new red* 
sandstone. Spener drst described it as a sort of crocodile. 
{MiscHlama Ihrolinemia, 1710.) Cuvier, after elaborate 
inve.^tigation, came to the conclusion that it was a Mmiior 
or Tupinambist and Herraan.Q von Meyer gave it the name 
of Protorosaurus Speneru The name is retained by Pro- 
fessor Owen, because the spo^ios in question actually ditfers 
from the existing Monitors and other Lacertians by the same 
character which distinguishes the T/wcodontosauruSt viz. 
the implantation of the teeth in distinct sockets. * Of these 
sockets/ remarks Mr. Owen, ‘ the di.slocalcd ramus of the 
lower jaw in Spener’a specimen exhibits fourteen, which 
are of a square shape, with the angles rounded off, close-set, 
and sub equal. The teolh, of which eighteen may be 
counted ill the upper jaw, are relatively longer, more slender, 
and more cvlindricul than in the Thecodon; they are more 
or less broken ; the most peiiect of them measure three lines 


in length, and two thirds of a lino across the base ; they are 
of a jet black colour, and, boing iinhuddcd in a dark matrix, 
have not enabled me to dotei mine w hetlicr t he Protorositurus, 
like tbe equally antienl reptiles of the Bristol ronglomeruie, 
had the Iceili armed with sevraleil ridges,* ProtVs-or Owen 
odds in a note, that besides the Thecodont t>pe of den iiii u, 
tho Pro/onji-ttwrns ditfers from all recent Saurians. ami le- 
semblcs the Ptorodactyle in the great relative size of (ho 
cervical vertebra) and the o.ssified tendons of the muscles of 
(hat region of the spine; it dilfer-s from all upides, except 
tbe oxiiiiet PachfrosattruSt in the bifurcate superior spines 
of the caudal vertehrie. 

After observing that the compressed varanian form of 
tooth, with trenchant and finely deiUatod margins, which 
characterised tlie antient Palteosaur and Cladeiodon, is 
continued in the comparatively more recent and gigantic 
Meoalosauuus, and quoting Dr. BucUIaud's graphic de- 
scription of the external form and renewal of the teeth 
{Bndvewatcr Ticatise, vol. i., p. Ptofessor Owen in- 
forms us that thjy consist of a central body of dentine, with 
an investment of enamel upon the crown, and of cement over 
all, but thickest upon the fang. The marginal serrations 
are, he states, formed almost entirely by the LMiamel ; and 
when slightly inagnillcd, me seen to be rounded and sepa- 
latcd by slight ba.".al grooies: the smooth and poli’shod 
enamel upon the sides of the crown presents n finely wrin- 
kled appearance, and the remains of tho pulp aie converted 
into a couihe bone in the completely formed tooth. Tho 
dentine ho describes as consis,tiiig of extremely fine and 
close-set calcigerous lubes, wilhoiU admixture of medullary 
canals, radiating from the pulp-cavity at right angles with 
the external surface of the tooth; the primmy curvatures 
corresponding with those of the calcigeious lubes in the 
nioniloFs tooth, but loss marked, so that the tubes appear 
St raig liter. Tlicir diameter was found to he jgLalh of an 
inch, with interspaces varying between two and three 
tunes that diaiucler; they dichotomise spmingly, but fho 
number of mimito secondary branches sent off into the 
intermediate substance is described as being very nvoiil. 
Those secondary blanches were seen to pioceed ot arute 
angles from the pumiiiy lubes, and the divi.siuns of the 
lubes to become very frequent near the periphery of the 
dentine, the terminal branches dilating into or inosculating 
with a Miraluin of csilcigeroiis cells which i^epniates the 
dentine from the enamel. ‘ Tho higlilv organised naiuro of 
a tooth,’ sny.s PiofessorOweii, in concluding his obsorvutioiis 
on the teeth of this enormous exliiici and t!arriivoroii.s ter- 
restrial lizard, ' is well illustiated in this vxatiipio of ono of 
iho biraplest of Suuiiaii teeth, in which, in uddiliun to tho 
tubular and cellular modificdtion of Iho dentine, tiiere is 
also enamel, cement, and an internal conibc kind of bone. 
The doiiiitioii of ihe Megalosauriis, besides cxemphr^iiig on 
a larger scale the mechanical advaniages of the varanian 
form of tooth, exhibits an interesting transitional cbaiaeler 
between the squamate and loricate types of Saurians, the 
distinct sockets making the approach to the crocodiles, while 
tho raised exicnial alveolar wall shows the reieiKiori of the 
laeertine structure.' 

In tho extinct Saurian from the oolitic formation at Neiif- 
foti in Wurlemberg {Thaumatosaurus oohthicus\ Mover), 
Professor Owen found the teeth conical, slightly curved, 
straighlcr on tho inner side of the crown, and imphintod by 
a long and strong root, rather obliquely, in a deep sockci. 
Tho biise and basal portion of tho crown presented a nearly 
circular transveiso section, and the wide pulp-cavity in this 
part of the tooth exhibited an elliptical transverse contour; 
the tooth becomes slightly compressed lowiirds the apex. 
Its implanted hose is stated to be the broadest pan of 
tbo tooth; the breadth of tho crown to its height is us 
ono to three; the crown is descrihcd as invested with a 
thin layer of enamel, the basal half of vvhieb i.s marked by 
longitudinal striu) ; these strioo seemed to consist of folds 
of the enamel, which do not extend into tho dentine. 
The succeasional teoili are noticed as penetrating into the 
interior of the fixed teeth lu the progress of their develop- 
ment. 

Tho teeth of hchyrodoHy a gigantic reptile from (ho 
Jura limestone of thexiuntuii of Aurgoii, are dei'cribod as 
somewhat resembling those of the Thunmaiosanrm^ but 
the external longitudinal slrio) of the crown of ihe tooth as 
being sharper and more elevated, and the enamel buiweeti 
the slrioe as roughened by irregular linear risings; v^hilst 
tho teelh of tho Pacilopleuron^ an extiuct reptile, aUo of 
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gi>^dntic (1 intensions, from the oolitic beds ut Caen, has, 
accunlinj^lo the single tooth referred to that species, a more 
coinpresftcd crown ili.in the teeth of Thaumatosaurus ; the 
Btiiai nr(j ul?o <kscrihed as wider apart, and Iho two diame- 
tral ones as developed into ndges which extend to the apex 
of the toulli. 

Ih-ofessor Owen had not. when he published the second 
part oC his ‘ Odontography.* enjoyed the opportunity of exa- 
inimn:r the microscopical strnciurc of an undoubted tooth of 
a PrKRo:)ACTYLE; but the dentition had been justly de- 
sciihcd by Cuvier as presenting nothing equivocal, the teeth 
being simple, corii<'iil, and nearly alike, as in llio crocodiles, 
llie mouilurs, and Ollier lizards. Professor Owen remaiks 
that the (lispoMliuM of ihe teeth in the jaws, with wide inter- 
space, and ihcMi* separate implantation in distinct sockets, 
are <-lKiiacici.s in which Ihe Plerodaciylc apnroximates to 
the extinct Siiiirian genera Thecodon, Megiuosauru^^ Pie- 
and the Crocodilians. Alter dcsciibing the rela- 
tive nnmlicr of tecih in dilVcrcnl species, Professor Owen 
obsciwe^ that those figured in his plate 63 A., 7, arc re- 
ferred hy Dr. Kucklaiid to the large species of PlcriKluctjlc 
{Ptf'r Macronyx) discovered by tlie latter at Lyme Regis; 
hut Professor Owen remarks that lliough they aie implanted, 
like llic teeth of other species of the genus, in separate 
sockets, in the breadth and shortness, lateral compression, 
and trenchant auteiior and posterior inaigins of the pro- 
truded crown, they much more closely resemble the teeth 
of certain Scoinhenv.d fishes, which are similarly implanted 
in the jaws. He fmiher calls at ten turn to II. von Meyer’s 
observation that the jaw of a Plorodacl) Ic from the lias at 
Ban/., which lie refers to the specie^ ilfnc/o////.r, contains the 
sockets of only fourteen teeth, whilst the Iragmcnt of jaw 
with the jphyrenoVd teeth from L}mc Regis above men- 
tioned must have contained a muchgieator number. After 
noticin,; that some pniluuis of tlie skeleton of a large Ptcro- 
dactvle have boon (liscovcred by Dr. Bucklaud in the oolite 
at Sioneslicld, Pr(des->or Owen goes on to state that a few 
teeth from iho same formation in the collection of Ihe Earl 
of Enniskillen hear the same proportion to llu'^o bones as 
do Ihe teeth of 7^/rr. urassin^ains to its skeleton ; they aic, 
ho informs u>, long, ‘-lender, coiiiril, slightly curved, and 
sharp-pointed; iheirbase is smooth, the enamelled crown 
is marked with fine stint* converging ohliquel) upwards to a 
longitudinal line on tlu! convex side of the looib. These 
leciu vary from nine to fourteen lines in length, and are one 
line or one line and a half across the base. 

In noiicing the feeih of the En vliosaimuans, Professor 
Owen oh<ervcs that those of the Ic.htliyos ,uri [IciniiYu- 
SAUKTJs] have a simple, moio or less acutely conical form, 
with a long and usually expanded or vcniricose base or im- 
planted fang, and that they are confined lu the inlcriuux.ilary, 
maxillary, and promaiidibnlai: Ikokm, in winch they are ar- 
ranged m a pretty clo.:.e and uninlenupied scries, and are 
nearly of equal size. They consist, he in forma na, of a body 
of unvo.a.cul.ir di.Mitiiio, invesied ai the b.ise by a tbic*k layer 
of cement, and at ibe crown by a la}er of enamel, which is 
itself covered by a very thin coatof ccmcnl; tiiepulp cavity 
is more or less occupied, in fully- formed teeth, by a coaiso 
bone, lie observes that the external surfecc of the tooth 
is marked hy longitudinal impressions and ridges, but Iho 
teeth vary both ns to outward sculpture and general form 
in the different species, for which diircrenccs, as well as 
llieir relative numbers, we refer to the work- itself. The 
follovviiig is the result of Professor Owen*s microscopic in- 
vestigation of the leoth of le.thynsauri Plaiy<nion and ?w- 
lermedius : — ‘Tho deuiiuc has iho same simple compact 
structure as in the teeth of existing cariiivoious Sauiians. 
The calcigerous tubes presenf iidiameicrof ^ajJ^gthof an inch, 
with interspaces of of uii inch. Tiioy radiate from 
the pulp-cavity, and from a line continued from its upper end 
to near the apex of the looih, according to their usual course, 
tovvarda the periphery of the tooth ; they describe at their 
origin a graceful curve, the concavity of which is directed 
towards the base of the tooth, and then proceed in straight 
lines at right angles to the periphery of ^the tooth. The 
secondary curvatures or undulations of the tubes are more 
regular, more numerous, and more marked than in the 
crocodile’s tooth ; the tubes divide dichotomously many 
times during their course, and send off lateral branches ob- 
liquely into the clour iniormcdiate substance, and principally 
from thuir concave side; the terminal divisions of llic calci- 
gervmr* mbes btcoine less regular, appear to decussate and 
oommumcaio, ai their exuomilies, eiihei directly with one 


auolhcr, by inosculating loops, or lliiough the medium oi 
minute cells. 

‘The enamel is a clear dens-e snbslanco, prescniiniy faint 
traces of a fibrous structure, the liiie*» bv.ing vertical to ilic 
surfaro of the tooth. 

‘The coronal cement appears only as a lino of substance 
more opaque than the enamel which it invests ; it augments 
in thickness at iho base of the tooth, where the ladiaii d 
corpuscles or cells lhat characterise its structure arc vciy 
conspicuous; the cement is inllectcd at each oftliuba».jl 
grooves, in the form of a short, straight, and simple vorlicu! 
foldi into the substance of the dentine. The peiiphoial por 
lion of the ba&ul dentine is thus divided, lo the extent re- 
presented III phiie 64 3, into a corresponding number of 

processes; fissuies of the pulp cavity ludiale to their lr.i**es 
becoming there the centres of divergence of a.s many scin s 
of calcigcrous tubes, which obey in ibeir cour^(^ tlie ii^ial 
law of veriicahty to the external surface of the dentine. 
This structure can, be seen only fii u Iransver-e scciioii ol 
the base of the tooth: its coirespoiidence with that of the 
apex of the crown of the teeth of the Lahyrinlhodon will bo 
obvious on comparing Jig. .3, pi. 64 B, with Jig. 1, }il. C;i B, 
and, as has been already stated, it gave the key to the 
nature and principle of the coinpliealed lahrynihic iiUer- 
blcnding of deiUine and cement, which was that obseivod 
in the gicat tusk of the Luhyrinihndnn Jupgari. 

‘ 'J’he remains of the pulp, after the formation of the duo 
quantity of dentine, became converted, as in the plcodonl 
lizards, by a process of co:ll^^e ossification, into a reiiculiite 
fibrous or spongy bone;* but it continues open at ibr 
crown after ihe basal pait of the tooth is thus consolidalcd, 
as shown in the longitudinal section (pi. uheiein 

a is the pulp-cavity, filled with crjsiallized spaih ; h the 
ossified pulp at the base of the tooth. The radiated CidKor 
corpuscles are very conspicuous in both this bone ami ilu* 
external eernent. 

‘Tlie chief peculiarity of the dental sv»tom of ti e Ich- 
thyosaur i.s tbe mode of implanlation of the teeth : instead 
of being anch)lo>ed lo the bottom and side of a cnnliiiiu'’' . 
shallow groove, as in moat j.iicerlians, or impluntvd v: 
distinct sockets, as in the Thecodon, Me<'alosa!:r, oi 
Pterodactyle, they arc lodged looscdy in a long end dctii 
continuous ftirrow, and jctainod by slight ridge-n, evleini- 
ing belween the teeth, along the sides and bw'.tum of tin* 
furrow (pi, 73, Jig. 6), and by tlie gum and llio o^ganir.ed 
membranes continued into the groove and upon the ’uasc of 
the teeth. 

‘The germs of the new teeth arc developed at tL,i iuiicr 
side of the base of the old ones. ?.Ir. Convlicare ha-i given 
a figure of a IrausverMj section across the jaw bone (iupi\,- 
duced ill pi. 7^yfig. 7), in which the now tooth (c) b:>; 
penetrated the O:bco;is substance of the base of tbo old 
tooth {h), and its point has ncaily cnlcied tho rcmuins/d* 
the pulp-cavity, which has coriliiiucd open in the ciown’of 
the tooth (a). 

Erum the circumstance of tho consolidation of the base of 
the teeth in tho Ichthyosaur, Mr. Coiivbeare infers ilial tin y 
were retained longer in the jaw than are the hollow teeth of 
the crocodiles ; but the analogy of other Sauriaiis, and the 
observation of two new teeth at successive stagcn of forma- 
lion, at the base of an old looih, prove that tbe suc(•es^Ioll 
of new sets of teeth was repealed more than once, though 
probably not so frequently as in the crocodilc.’ 

The same author describes theteclhof the Plesiosaiikvs 
as conical, long, slender, and sharp-pointed, appcfuing to 
retain their internal cavity, as in tbe teeth of a crocodile ; 
the very lung round fang or implanted base contracts, in old 
teeth, as it sinks into the jaw, and terminates almost in a 
point. The chief distinction offered by the dental system 
between the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri is poinicd out by 
Professor Owen a.s existing in the loose implantation of tho 
teeth of the latter in separa^o alveoli. In this deviation 
from those of the Ichthyosaur, the Plesiosaur, obs-er\es the 
Professor, approximates to the crocodilian type, and this 
alHnily, he adds, is likewise manifested in the unequal size 
of the teeth, and the development of some of the anterior 
ones into large tusks. . They are described as being 
composed, like those of the Ichthyo.saur, of a body uf 
hard and simple dentine, covered 'at the crown by a coat 
of enamel and at tho base by a coat of cement ; but the 

• * Tlie toqlh in thc^e genera 1veeoYi>efl complelciy solid, its inlerior cavity 
heini; liltpd up by thu osstfleation of tli<» puipy flubaiiauco,'— Cuuybdore, loe, 
«fc, p. t06, V 
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Jalter is relatively thinner than in Ichf/tyosaurusy and 
not in Heeled into the substance of the ikMitino. The 
crown IS charaeierised by well-defined, nariow, elevated 
loiijjjiudinal ndges, tcruiiiialing abruptly at difiereiit dis- 
tances from the apex, to which however Professor Owen 
stales t hat none of them extend. The ralcigerous tubes in 
their gentMal course were found to boar a considerable re- 
semblance to the same parts in the Ichthyosaurus, but the 
t)rimary cuinature presents, Mr. Owen tells us. a more 
|j;raccrul sigmoVd lino, from the inclination of the peripheral 
eXI remit ics of the tubes towards the apex. The diameter 
ofiho tubes at their origin js given at j^Jon^h of an inch; 
their interspaces weie found to equal five or six of llieir 
diameters ; the secondary undulations were relatively wider 
tluui in the Ichthyosaurus y and the secondary brandies 
longer and more bent; the tubes were seen to divide dicho- 
tonioii'ily several times in their course, the divisions, after 
a sli,i(lit ilivergein’O, proceeding in the same parallel bhc 
with each other and with tho main stem. Tlio finer se- 
condary branches dilatcil into extremely minute cells along 
tracts winch ran parallel with the contour of the tooth 
Jt^df, and occabiuiied the apparent altoi nation of opaque 
nml clear layers obaervahlo in tho section by transmitted 
light. The enamel presented the same fine fibrous struc- 
ture as ihnt of the Ichthyosaurus, but the mode of succes- 
sion of the teeth ddFercd, tho Professor remarks, from that 
of UhthytMuruSy in the growing tooth being devedoped in a 
cell at liie inner side of the old socket, and afrecting, by its 
nres^nre, the bone of iho jaw rather than tho tooth about to 
ho (li-^pl.iccd. Professor Owen further obscrve.s that, not- 
witlislanding the approximation to tho crocodilian type which 
tiU‘ leelii of the Plesiosaurus make in their persistent pulp- 
( uvii), there is not more than a single successional tooth in 
jiiogicss of devolonmont at the base of the tooth in use at 
iinv I ciiud; and that the dentition of the Plesiosaurus fur- 
lln-r (hficift fiom that of the crocodile, inasmuch as the new 
ioolh, inslcail of emerging from the pulp ciivity of Ihe old 
looili, or even from tlie same socket, ju-olrudes its ape.t 
tin on-ill a distinct foramen at the inner side of the alveolus 
{'[ its predocoNsor. 

Pio.'cssnr Owen projiosos the siibgeneric name of /Vezo- 
for a gigantic extinct reptile whose remains have 
het’U found in the Kimineridgo clay. The teeth aie de- 
sciibcd as dilletiiig from thoao of Plesiosaurus in ihcir 
;;i enter relative tlnckneijs is compared with their length, and 
111 tlu; sublrihcdial .shape of their crown. The outer side is 
'-li'jhtly convex, sometimes nearly fiat ; it is separated from 
tho two other facet.s by two .sharp ndges; these are more 
convex, and the angle dividing them is oflen so loundc.d olf, 
t)»at they form a demi-cone, and the shape of the tooth 
thus approximates very cloacdy to that of Mosauiurus, with 
winch it is cipial in size, but from which it is readily His- 
linguisbod even when the crown only is preserved, by the 
i id.;i's which traverse) the inner or convex side.s; the outer 
ll.it (e)u;d .snifcico alone being smooth. The long fang of 
ilio perfect tooth at once removes it from the Acrodonts and 
nllie-, it with the Tkecodonts, among which it approaches 
ju'ure^l, in the superficial markings of the crown, to Plesio^ 
sain us. The vcrtelnm of the neck are so modified that tho 
])..culiaily tdoisgatcd proportion of this part of the spine, 
vihich characterises the typical Plesiosavriy is exchanged 
for one that much more iieurly approaches the opposite con- 
dition of t h e cer V ical rcgi< m ii 1 1 he Ir.h Ih yosauri ; l h us pr«- 
sonling an abrogation of the main cbaracterisliii of the Ple- 
siMauri combined with tho more crocodilian proportions of 
ibo tootle of this PLeiosauruSy of which a fino specimen 
{Pitiinsaums brachydeirusy Owen) from Markel-Raibin is 
pieserved in Dr. Bucklaiid’s collection at Oxford, consisting 
of considerable portions of the upper aiic*. iower jaws. 

‘ Tho teeth,’ says Professor Owen, * ar:; ananged in sepa- 
rate hockct.s, in a close and regular series, a«ong the alveolar 
bonlers of the intermaxillary, maxillary, and premandibular 
boner*. Tweniy-six SQckCla may bo counted on the most 
perfect side of the upper jaw, but tho series is evidently in- 
complete posteriorly, interspaco not quite equal to the 
breadth of a socket divides the iburlh from the fifth tooth, 
counting backwards, and the jaw is slightly compressed at 
this interspace; the four ^anterior teelii, thus marked off, 
occupy tho slightly expanded anterior extremity o£ the 
upper jaw, but do not present’ the disproportionately large 
.siz.) which charin tcn.^-os the anterior teeth in the true Plc- 
.sio'taurs. After the fifth tooth tho sockets progessively in- 
crease in size to the twelfth tooth, and, from the fourteenth 


they begin gradually to diminish in size; becoming, be- 
yond the twentieth tooth, smaller than those at ihe foro 
part of ihp jaw. 

‘ The alveolar septa aro imwow, and arc thinned off to an 
edge, which is lower than eiihcr the oufer or inner walls of 
the sockets: these walks arc equally developi d. A line diawii 
transversely across any of tho twelve anUM'mr sockets would 
be transvei’ac to the jaws, but in the reiniunim^ sockols it 
would incline obliquely from Without, mward-T and back- 
wards. The transverse dianieter of tho thnteenili socket is 
one inch, six hues; its untero-postcriur diameicr is one 
inch, eight lines. Tho exient of the alveolar senes is nearly 
three feet; tho breadth of the palale at the iweniy-MxiU 
tooth is nearly onu foot; the breadth of tho upper jaw at 
tho third tooth is four inches, three lines; Ihe hrcanlh of 
the socket of ihiit toolh is one inch, three lines. 

*ln tho lower jaw of the specimen lU the Oxford Museum 
the posterior extremity of the dental series is complete, but 
not the antenor one; thirly-fl'e teeth arc present in each 
premandibular bone. Tlio’ first, from its laigemzc, 1 con- 
clude to have licen received into the sln^ht concavity .it the 
side of the upper jaw whore the diastema sepuiales the 
fourth and fifth tcclli: there are probably ihererore thirty- 
eight teeth on each side of tho lower jaw; counling hack 
wards, on this supposition, the toeih begin to dr.ininsh m 
•-ize ho>ond the fifteenth, and .it the posterior extrennty of 
the series (he sc.ckets are less than half an inch \\\ diameier; 
in their close arrangement and position they correspuinl 
with those of the upper jaw.* 

Thu teeth which are preserved in this maguificont cranial 
fragment present tho characters desenbod ai ihu coinineiicc- 
nient of this section ; tho ouier smooth sni face of tho crown 
of tt tooth of the lower jaw is represented at pi. Uh, //V. ■> ; 
the inner surface of two of the teeth of lliu upper .{iiw is 
repiosentcd at 5' and 5' : the insericfl fang of each of' these 
teelh IS four inches and a half in length, the eniiru toolh 
being lluis seven niches in length. Thu ridges winch divide 
the outer from the inner surface of the tooth subside at the 
base of the crown ; tlio fang i* smooth: it assumes a suh- 
circulnv form, giniliially expands for about half its Huiglh, 
and then contracts to its termination, but thi^ is alwavs les-s 
pointed than in llie fully-formed teeth of Ihu true Plesio- 
saur. In the old teelh with the elongated fang, the pulp- 
cavity remains open, ns in the Plesiosaunan teelh; it pre- 
.seiits at tho expanded part of tho fang a nanovv ellipliu 
transveise section. In a toolh of the piesent species, bi.K 
inches and a half in length, from the Kirurricndgu clay at 
Shotover, tlic diameter of the poisihii-nt pulp-cavily was 
thirteen lines. In this tooth the llattoned sui^ucc is 
polished, but marked will) inninlc bhallovv wunUles; one of 
the ridged surfaces which stood at right angles to thu 
piereding, wa.s traversed by eleven well-marked linear 
ridges, of unequal ItMiglli, separated by smooth interspaces 
of about threo times the brcadtli of the ridges; the I'niid 
siuTace, which formed an .acute angle with the smooth outer 
surface, was traversed by tvvidvu ridges. Tliete lalges on 
the inner surfaces of the tooth slightly incline lowaids tho 
rounded angle dividing the.^o hiirfaces; tliey Icnninaie 
abruptly; some ccrUse halfway from the apex ofthe crown ; 
about ten arc coniniiied to within half an inch of the apex, 
which is .smooth; the two ridges wliicli divide the fiat or 
smooth side from the ridged sui faces of the toolh uru alono^ 
continued to the sub-i»cule apex of the tooth. 

‘ The teeth of tbc Pleio.saiir present varieties of form as 
well as of Mze; tho rounding off of the angle between the 
ridged surfaces bus been already alluded to; iho smooth 
outer surface is sometimes so convex, that tho liansvci^e 
section of the tooth is moic cdliptical than tnungulur. All 
the teeth of the Pleiosaur are slightly bent inwaid.s and 
backwards, but the smaller posterior teeth are most ivcurved, 
and have the sharpest apex; in the crown of the.se loetli, 
also, the ordinary rounded or elliptical form of the cone is 
most neatly attained; but ibe distinction of the smooilt ex- 
ternal surface and the ridged internal surfnees of the crown 
of the tooth is retained, and would siiffico to clijiaclense 
any of these teeth if found detached. 

• The teeth of the Pleiosaiir consist, like IboFc of tho Plo- 
siosaur and Crocodile, of a central borly of compact dentine, 
with a coronal investment of enamel, and a general covering 
of cement, of extreme tenuity upon tho ciown, but thicker 
upon the base of the tooth. 

*The dentine consists of fino t^W/.geroua tubes, without 
admixture of medullary canals ; the unangement, division. 
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secondary undulations, and branches of the calcigei*oiis 
tubes correspond so closely with those of the teeth of the 
Plesiosaur, as lo render a particular description of them 
unnecessary. 

• ‘The germs of the succossional teeth are developed at the 
inner side of the buses of the old teeth, but do not penetrate 
these tcclh ; the apices of the new teeth make their a])peaianco 
lhionj 5 h foramina situated at the inner side, and generally 
at llie interspaco of the .sockets of the old teeth. Here 
ihercrore, as perhaps also in the Pleiodaclyle, the growing 
teeth may bo included in closicd recesses of the osseous sub- 
stunco of tlic jaw, and emerge through tracts distinct from 
the sockets of their predeccs'^ors ; but this is an exceptional 
condition of tlie reproduction of thu teeth in Reptiles/ 

For tlu* interesting details of the dentition of the Crocor 
dfltnns tCRoconiLE], we must refer lo the work itself— one 
of the most important to the general physiologist and palm- 
oniologist that has yet appeared; and the reader will now 
have before him a general review, collected therefrom, of 
the various modiheations of the teeth in the whole of I ho 
tSaunaus, taking that term in its largest acceptation. 

We now have to examine the other parts of the bkelelon 
of the Saurians in th? nioie rcsUicted sense mentioned 
towards the coinmcnceincnt of this arlielo. That of the Enn- 
liosaurians is noticed in the articles IcnTHvosAXiuus and 
PLKsiosvt'RT's; that of the Ciooodilians, under the article 
Ckocouilk; and we shall find, as in other departments 
of the animal kingdom, a wonderful adaptation of tho orga- 
niiiitioii to the progression and habits of life of the animals. 
Ill the o.xlinct Pieiodaotyle, we have, moic especially in the 
aiitenor exlremities, a inodincation in the development of 
the bones, to enable the animal to imive through the air wiiii 
a true Uight. In the great mass of the teiTosinal Saurians, 
the bones of the extreniilicH aie elongated, to facilitate pro- 
groftsion on tlie earth, on trees, or even, as in the ease of 
tlie Geckos, on smooth walls and coiling'?. When ue come 
to the atjuuiic groups, we have in the Crocorlilians a more 
compact form of the bone«i of the hand and fool, hut still 
adapted to occasional progression oii land, till at last, in the 
Knuliosaurians, the short, compact, and compressed bones 
of the extremities become mere paddles to row the body 
through tho w'aler, like those <»f the tortoise.*? among tiio 
Reptiles, and of the seals and whales (in the latter as (ar as 
the anterior exlrcinilics are concerned) among the Mainnii- 
ferous animals. 

Cuvier remarks that the study of the vertebraa of the liv- 
ing Saurians is highly iiccassary, in order to a recognition 
of the niinieroiis fossil bones belonging to this family, and 
ho thus pioceeds to describe those of the former: —The atlas 
of iheMoytitor is a ring composed of tliroo piccc.s; two upper 
ones united to each other at (he doisal part, notched in 
front and behind for the nerves, and one lower piece. The 
anterior suiface of the axis {drntata)^ or rather of that por- 
tion of it which is analogous to the odonioid, ponei rates in 
the ring of ihe atlas and fills nearly half its widili, Icha ing al- 
ways, 111 froni, a conca\ily for the condjle of the head. 
Below, on the juiiciion of the atlas, of the odontoid, and of 
the hvid> of the axis, is a triangular piece which givc.s off 
a pointed hook directed backwards. The axis is compressed ; 
its annular part takes, above, the form of a longitudinal 
pointed crest; its anterior articular facets have tlicir plane 
tinned outwards ; the posterior ones have them downwards; 
the body Icrminales in a iransvcr.^^c convexity of a kidney 
.shape; on each of il.s lateral surfaces is a small and but 
slightly pi ojecnng crest, which has, towards it.s unierior thiid, 
a sumil point; below, there is a crest, uiuhr the posterior 
part, which is enlarged backwards. Tlie sutures which dis- 
tinguish the annular part of the body are soon effaced; but 
for a long period a small epiphisis may be seen at the pos- 
terior point of each of the two cre.sls. The five hucccedtng 
ycrtehiao resemble tho axis, excepting that they aio Without 
an odontoid ; but their anterior surface has a concavity pro- 
portioned to the convexity of tho preceding vertebm, their 
dorsal or spinous crest or process is elevated and shorter, 
and their transverse processes enlarge slightly and present 
a convex facet for the support of tlie cervical rib. The 
lower crest exists; and this is what distinguishes the cer- 
vical from the dorsal vertebroo, the body of which last is 
even below, with the exception of the three first, which 
have each a tubercle becoming gradually less and less. At 
the point of these crests is an epiphysis, which in the other 
subgenera forms ihe crest by itself. The dorsal vertebrse 
after the twelfth have always' a squared spinous process, an 


anterior concave and a posterior convex surface, both of a 
kidney -shape, horizontal articular apophyses, the posterior 
looking downwards, the anterior upwards; and on each 
side under the anterior apophysis, by way of a transverse 
apophy.sis, a vertical oval -shaped tubercle for supporting 
the rib. The number of these vertebr® are Iwcnty-two, 
there being no lumbar vcrtebvro; for there are ribs from the 
neck lo the pelvi.s amounting to twenty-seven pairs, includ- 
ing the five cervical, but the first and the last of these ribs 
are very small. The first pair of ribs is attached to tho 
third cervical vertebra. ■ 'J’hc five fir-st paii-s aic not united 
by means of cartilages to I lie filcrnum, and on this circum- 
stance Cuvier relies to dUtinguisli the cervical vcrtcbiie. 
which, adding the atlas and dentata (these last boxing no 
ribs), makes their number seven, as in the crocodile.s and 
mammals generally* The three first dorsal ribs only are 
attached to the sternum; the seventeen succeeding oiie.s are 
false ribs. Cuvier remarks that the total ab.scnce of lumbar 
vertebra) appears to him a general rule in the family of 
Saurians. 

There are two .oacral vertebra) in the Monitor, Tho fir.st 
has, in lieu of a small tubercle, a large apophysis convex 
externally, and prescuiling to the rn^sa ilii an articular sur- 
face notched behind, and of a horse-shoe shape. The sccoinl 
ha.s also a large apophysis, but simply widened and ilatloncd 
hoiizonlally. The caudal vcriebrao after the eighth, are 
veiy numerous (seventy, eighty, and moie); they maybe 
easily recognised by their spinous and iraiisx er.se apoiihy.scs 
or processes, which are long and imnow, and their ai licular 
npophyses or processc.s, which are nearly vertical, the an- 
tonor looking iinvards, the po.sterior outwards ; and also by 
having on their lower surface, towards Ihe hinder part, two 
small tubercles for supyioriing the chevron bone, wliicli 
occupies the place of a lower spinous process. These two 
small tubercles are placed more forward in the Monitors 
than in the other suhgenera; for in the hitler they touch 
the pohleiior articulation, so that the chevion bone appears 
lo be attached to the vertebrae. All the caudal \eitebrm 
of the Monitor have, like the, preceding, the anterior sur- 
face concave and the jmsterior convex, and they go on rh- 
ininishing in proportion as they approach the cxtreniily of 
the tail, their prominences finishing by being reduced al- 
most to nothing. 

In the Sauvegarde of America, Cuvier found tho lower 
crests of the cervical vertebra* showing ihenisolves as epi- 
physes, or even separate little bones attached on the articu- 
lation of two vertebrm, but which ended in being soldered lo 
iho anterior one. 

The cervical vertebrm, determined by the anterior fol.'ie 
ribs, are eight m number, that is to say, thcie are six pairs 
of these false ril).s, and this number is found in many oilier 
fiubgenera, particularly in the Iguanco, llic Basilisks, the 
Lizards, the Geckos, the Anohdes, the Agatnm. and the Stcl- 
liones. }3ii I Cux ier remarks that it should be avowed that 
the two, and sometimes the three last ribs, though they do 
not reach to the sternum, yet are placed under the shoulder, 
and concur in the formation of the i borax, so that tho ver- 
tebrae which support them may be placed among the dor- 
sal, winch would reduce to five the nmuber of vertebra) 
really belonging to the neck. In the ordinary Lizards, the 
Seinks, and slightly in the Anolides and the Geckos, the 
cervical ribs attached to the fourth, fifth, and sixth vertebr m 
are singulaily compressed and widened at thtur ftee ox- 
lierniiy. The ditfeiences which characterise the vertohro) 
of ihcdiircrent subgcnera, independently of what Cuvier had 
already remarked as to the position of tlie tubercles of tho 
oaud.il vertebrm for the chevron bones, especially consist, 
he informs us, in the respective length and stoulnes.s of their 
bodies, and the respect ivo length and widtli of their apo- 
physes. The Iguana 1ms the spinous processes of its dorsal 
vertebrae less lofty, and cut, as it were, more oblKjuely. Tho 
bodies of its caudal vertebrio are mure elongated, so that 
with a less number they form a greater length, Tlicir 
spinous processe.s decrease more rapidly. The Basilisks have 
very nearly the characters of the Iguana?, ^ but their dorsal 
spinous piocesses are high and narrow, as well as those of 
a part of their tail, Tho Agamm have also the dorsal spi- 
nous processc!% high, strafolu, and narrow; but the Stellios 
have them low.- In the Litsurds they are tolerably high, 
but directed somewhat obliquely backwaids. 

Cuvier considers it a very interesting fact that a groat part 
of the caudal verlebrsB of the ordinary lizards are divided in 
iheir middle vertically into two portions, which separati^very 
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easily, oven much more cnsily than the vertebra* at the j thorhynchus, \ ol.xvn,, ;n)] has hc'on ; and, in 

point 'of llieir articulation, and this for the simple reason lliat ! fact, this piece is placed like the eartilaj’e, and noises with 
the Arliculatiori is complicated, formed by many apophyses, , its opposite on the tiiht bone of the sU'nium, winch is also 
iW'id strengthened hy ligaments, wdnlst the solution of con- I in tlie shape of iiT; hut m this appaiaius the groat nicm- 
tiiiuity of which he speaks is only retained by the perius- | branous apei lures which nouh the similar development in 
temn and the surrounding tendons. It is probahl) on ac- the Sauruins are wauling. 

count of this peculiarity that the tails of lizards break so : The xcapi/^i, or shoulder-blade, produces the other part 
easily. Cu\ier further states that ho has ohsei\ed this pccu- ; of the glem/id facet; it goes on, ns ordniiinly, enlarging on 
lianly in the Ji(nn7t<v and the Afiolulps, and he is of opinion I the side of the llionix and towards liio hack; and at aboul 
that vestiges of it would probablv be found in all the species ' a third or the middle of its length stops sluat, but is con 
where this rupture of the tail’ is a common occurrence. ; tinned in a single portion, which is geneially « artila-mous, 
Kvery one knows, adds Cuvier, that tlic lad shoots out again or which, when it is ossified, winch fiCfjuenlly luippcns, 
after having been broken, but neither the skeleton nor its | hecoines so m a dilfcrent manner, and with another U\ture, 
integuments aic, in that case, the same as before the nip- ' like the cartilage adhering to the coracoid bone. In the 
ture. The scales of the skin are generally small, w ithout case of ossification, llu scapula is alway.s divided into two 
ridges and without spines, though they may have had the bone<. 

contrary qualities in the original tail ; and internally, instead The clavicle lests on one side against the slender hone of 
of tlic numerous verlobipe, with all their apparatus of apo- the .sli'rnuin, or against its lateral branch, and often also it 
pli)sis and ligaments, there is nothing but along cartilagi- reaches to the opposite elayiele; on the other snle it jiroceeds 
nous coTio of one piece, which only presents annular wriii- to rest against the aiitcM-ior edge ot the .scapula, either 
Ivies, numerou.s indeed, hut scarcely at all elevated. against the osseous portion (U* that which rouiu ins longer 

The ribs of the Saurians arc slender, roinul, and the an- carlilagiiious, and wliich ofitm presents a tubercle or small 
teriorones only have the costal head slightly enlarged and crest for its reception. Sometimes the bon> scapula gives 
compressed. Cuvier had never seen any of them w'ilh a off an apopli} sis which goes to .sustain the body ol iho cla- 
ihvi&ion at their upper oxtremilv into a head and tubercle, viele, hut this is all that it presents as a slight rcseiiiblanec 
The anterior nhs of the Monitors are a little more widened to an acromion: the Inbeicle of the eaililagiiioiis pait re- 
in the upper part than those of other Samians. In^tead of f^embles that process much more. Such is the general 
those simply ventral ribs which are seen in the crocodile, structure among the Sauiians; nor docs il diller iiuicli from 
many .snbgenera, especially in Ihc Polychri^ Anolises, and j that of the cioeodiles, except in the pre.^L‘nee ol a clavicle, 
Cliamelooiis, after the ribs winch are iiiiilcd to the sternum, and of that carliluginous appemlyge which enlarges iho 
tiave others which unite, niutiuilly with their corresponding I'oracoid bone. 

nl). ami thus surround the abdomen with entire cncles. I'lieT-foi iiicd or a irow- shaped bone may also, in siricinc.ss, 

Tlu‘ slcnnun of the Saunaiis, taken together with their lie compaied to (he uneciual bone of the ;;/a.N/ro/i of the 
shfiuhlcry f<»rriiH, sa>s Cuvier, a kind of cuirass fur Iho heart tortoises, which soniolimcs lake.s this sliape, and somi' thiuk 
, and large blood-vessels. It i.s more complicated (lian in the that the two first equal pit'ces ol lhi.s plu.ilron aie the repie- 
crocodile-., and formed upon a plan very difibrciit from that senlative.s of the claMch s : the second, of the cartihigmous 
ul the tortoises. It consists essentially of a long, narrow, appendages of the coiMcoVds ; the third, of the rhomboidal 
dcpres.-’ed hone, which gives off anteriorly two branches di- piece, which, even ni the lizards, oflcn preH'nlsahmgiludinal 
reeled to each side, more or loss veeurrent, accoidiug to the fiiiTovv, indicatory of division ; aud.finall), the fourth, of the 
species, and betwa'oii winch its point passes sornetiines to appendages, winch somelime& siqiporl the two last cartilages 
ad vane*’ mure forward under llie neck. Tins hone peiie- of Iho labs. 

tiatoswith its posterior part into a cartilaginous plate of a The difiererices ohservalilc auioiig the \arious suhgciie.i'ii 
r 1 ion i bo id. 1 1 shape, winch has Iw'o sides forward and two are haidly of sudieieiit importance to Ju.slify the occupation 
li.iclvwaid, and which often shows li aces of a loiigiliidinal of space here, and we lefer the leader to the Osscnnnis 

dniMon into two porlioj.s. Its interior sides are continued i from which the osteology ol the skeleton here 

with the edges of \]u\ anterior part of the bone, but in di- given is taken, and m winch Cuvier details those ddfeicnce.s. 

vancjting to the liglit and left. They are sometimes onsi- ( V(d. v , pi. J, p. iMlI.) 

lied, pailicidarly their edge, which has a gi’oo\c, in order to Tho j,clris ol the Saurians (Cuvier takes the Moailor as 
give sU]qu)rl, like a mortise, to the sternal edge of the elavi' the examjile) is eoinjiosed ol tlirce 1 ) 0110 .", winch concur, as 
ridar bone. Tho posterior sides of the rhoiiihoVdal cartilagi* m the viMpuroiis (juailrupeds to compose the cotyloid Ibssa. 
."m'vo for the in.'^ertion of the false ribs. So far there is no Its upper part is lormeil by the oxstt tin i it" neck is w'ulo 
great difierence in tbi.s part of the organization fiom tliat ol . and short; its s])inalparl, instead of benig directed iorwaids, 
ihe crocodile, except in the anterior branches of Ihe elon- | as ni the viv i parous quad i npcd.s, or ot being rounded as in 
gated bone, which give it the Ibrra of aT, of an arrow', or of , the. cioeodih:, runs obliquely hackvvariK in the form ^ 
a cross, according to the species; but a more couMdcrahle '• uanow hand, and lias only a .‘^mall point m front. ihe 
tliffi'i’ciicc is apparent in llio development of the coracoid | pubis and thi' iselniim me each iiinicd lo ils oppo.sife in tlie 
bone, and in the constant presence of a clavicle more or le.ss 1 median inferior line; but tlie jnilu.s is not joined lo the 
large. The coracoVd bone, us in the crocodiles, the tortoises, | ischium, and the two oval hole." are only .sepaiatoci hy a 
and all tlie animals winch have a true arm, concurs in Ihe ' ligament. 'I'heir neck is wide, short, and Hat. lliat of the 
formation of the glenoVd cavity, and in the true Saurians ! puhis is pieiced with a rather large hole, and its anterior 
affords nearly half of it. Widening more than the bony j i*ordcr produces a jioinl which is recurved downwards and 
plate of tlie shoulder-blade, it proceeds lo articulate itself to * oiUvvaid.". (.'nvicr arlds that Ihe iiclvis iii the ditferciit »uh- 
thesteiual rhoiiiboid by a wide edge, winch takes the form , gencMii is especially di"liuguished by the sympli>siH ol the 
of the blaile of an axe; but its peculiarity consists in the . niibis, which is formefl by a lathcr wide iruncalure in the 
giving oil’ one or two apophyses, by means of which it .sup- Monitors, and eveii sliglitlj in the Saiivcgardes ; hnt only 
polls a great cartilaginous arch wdiich passes on the slender j by a narrow jioinl in the majoniy of others. Ihe Cbanie- 
aiid advanced bone of the sternum, and lies across that of j Icon differ.s fioiii all the olheis* in il.s narrow oua ilii^ which 
the coracoid bone of the other side. Cuvier observes that ' pi occod pcipeiidnaikirly, in widening sligblly to ullacJi 
wo sliould remark that in this singular crossing, which is to themselves to the spine. Ihese oAsa //i/ are still lurtuer 
be found even in the lowest batracliiutiB, it is generally the di-.liiiguishctl by a triangular cartilage, anulogou.s to that ol 
cartilage of the right side which passes to that of the left, the shoulder-blade. Tlie syriipliysi^ of its pubis is lormed 
There is always a small hole pierced for the vessels in the < by a Iruneuluio, and there is iiu laleial point, \ csiigcsot 
neck of the bone, between ils apophyses find ils gleno'id ■ a pelvis exist iii OpKtsAiJHi;.s and the Plindworm [Ok\ ktsJ, 
cavity* The apophyses, moreover, which proceed to join j which consist ot u small o.s ilium, with a ruditin.nl ot an 
the demicircle or cartilaginous disk, leave one or two oval | ischium, Imt vyilhout a symphysis. [iSc. ifKLn nut'll w-J 
apertures between them, which trench on the demicircle,: The r///f//t// 76 *o//voz/^yol the Saurians exhibii the lollow mg 
and are only dosed by a membrane. This cartilaginous 1 cljaiactei.s The agrees very mudi in loini with 

demicircle acquires consistence and firmness hy age, though ' that of Birds. Ils up|)er head is oompr^scd, to answer to 
not the hardness of the other bones, ll baidciis by the ac- ; the hollow fo."Scl which the .shoulder-blade and coiTicoid 
cumulation of small calcareous grains, as is the case with ' hone bigcther present to it. It-* lower pulley is foinied of 
the bones of tho chondropterygian fishes. It is to this, oh- two projecliug lotatory ptu lions, entirely rounded, the ex- 
serves Cuvier, that llic bony p'cee which adheres to the leriial ot wlmh i.s Ihe Ica-t de\ eloped. Ihe internal condyle 
coraco’id bone of the Oniithorhynchus and Echidjia j also projects more than the exj-ornal, the deltoid crest pro- 
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iliirc" an anjrlo more ^inijeotiiijL; forwards, and its pohlovior 
tiil:erosity i> le>s liookod. In those two la«>l rt*f.pucts it more 
ro>.iMn\)lc> lluit of the eroi-odile; but it has, in j;enerul, all 
its articular sui faces tniicli better defined. Jbit the humerus 
of a lizar<l in:i\ alwajs bo distinguished fiom that of a biid, 
becaiKo the former is not hollow, nor pierced with holes for 
the admis>ion of air into its interior. The vlna of the 
Samians is compressed and trenchant on its radial edge. 
Its ^igmoVd facet is oval, and its olecranon projects but btile ; 
Its cai pian bead is nho oval and uniformly convex. The 
radius is delicate ; its upper head is oval and concave ; its 
lower, which 1 *=? ‘'lightly convex, presents to the fust bone of 
tbe carpus a roiiiid» «l tubercle and a fos^el of acresecht-shape. 
The feimtr in its upper part resembles that of the crocodile 
much inoic than that of birds, and this bus reference to the 
d tree I loll of the foot in reptiles. Its upper bead is com- 
pressi'd and cur\ed in front, and has its irocbantcr on the 
til)'al side placed nearer to the head of the bone than in ibo 
crocodile, much more projecting, and of a compressed form. 
TliC low'er head of the femur, on the contrary, much re- 
scmhlcs that of birds, especially in tlie small hollow on the 
peroneal side for the head of the fibula. The paidla is ver) 
small, often hardly visililc. The leg is al\va}s composed of 
two bones, of whicli llu^ tibia is the largest. Its upper bead 
is triangular, as ordinarily ; its lower is transvoisely oblong 
and flat. The Jibula of the Monitors is flattened and widened 
below, where it unites to the tarsus by a narrow line. In 
the Iguanas and the greater part of the other genera it is 
nearly of a size throughout, slender, with iU upper head 
Compressed, and its lower demi-oval and slightly obli(|ue. 

Tiio banes af the fore and hind feet in the Sauriaiis con- 
sist of a carpus composed of nine bones, like that of the 
tortoises, and Cuvier remarks that its lomptiiitioii ma) 
emially be compared to the Sinuaihr. In the fu^t row are 
a radial bone, a cubital bone (rather large), and a pisiform 
Inme lilted against the lower parlof the ulna. In the lower 
row arc fno small bones, disposed in a curve and answering 
to the live metatarsal bones, and a ninth, placed between 
the two large bones of the first row, and the first, second, 
thud, anil fourth of the second row. The melacarpals of 
the thumb and little finger arc nilher sborl(*r than those of 
the other three fingeis. ' The number of phalanges amounts 
to two for the thumb, three for the fore finger, four for the 
luiildlc finger, five for the ring finger, and three for the 
little finger. The tarsuSt like that of the crocodile, has only 
four hones. In the first row are two: 1, a tibial bone, 
which extends also partially under the fibula, and presents 
a facet to it ; it is irregularly rcclangiilar, wider than it is 
l()Ug, thick on its infernal border, and presenting in its pro- 
file some relationship to the astiagalus of a Ruminant; 2, a 
Ubular bone, smaller and soon uniting itself into a single 
piece with the preceding, on the same plane w'ith which it 
is. In the second row are also two; one larger, triangular 
on its aiilcriov surface, and sl«)uter backward^ where it arti- 
culates with the two of the first row, and supports the 
mcialarsals of tlio fourtli and fifth toes ; the second, smaller, 
placed hetweon the proccduig nnd the metatarsals of the 
third and second toes. This last also slightly touches upon 
the iislragtilus, which only supports the mclatursal of the 
great toe. The four first metatarsals are slender and nearly 
stiaight; they go on elongating to the fourth; the fifth is 
shijit, widened, and recurved on its upper head towards the 
great hone of the second row', to which it is arlicululcd by 
iho side. The great toe has two phuUiriges ; the second toe, 
throe; the third, four; the fourth, live. It is this, which is 
the longest, that gives to the foot tliiil elongated and unequal 
form which characterises it in the lizards. The 11 fill, which 
is nearly as short as the great loe, has, like the third, four 
phalanges. Cuvier remarks that in the ordiiiury position 
of the hind feet of the Saurians, that is. with the toe.s directed 
backwards, the tibia and great loe are at the external bor- 
der of the foot, and the little toe is at the internal border. 
The ungucal phalanges of all the feet are trenchant, arched, 
and pointed. This description, observes Cuvier, allowing 
for sumo differences in proportion, answers for all the sub- 
genera which have well-developed feet, with the exception 
of tho Chameleons alone and some peculiarities relative to 
the toes in certain Geckos ; and even in the Chameleon it 
IS ill the proportion of the bones of the carpus and tarsus, 
lather than in their number and arrangement, that the dif- 
ference appears. The mode in which the bones of the feet 
are grouped in tho chameleon in an inverse manner, that is, 
the great and liiilo toes of all the feet together and directed 


inward.s, and tlie three others also together and directed 
outwards (a peculiarity observed by Aristotle), will be seen 
in the cut in the article Chameleons. 

We have dwell here at some length upon the dentition 
and osteology of the Suuriam, not only because of tho in- 
terest attached to this gieut group of animals on its own ac- 
count, but in conscfiuence of the necessity of a full under- 
standing of this part of their organization by thoj-c who 
study that branch of palaoontology more particularly con- 
versant with the extinct Saurian forms — forms including 
the mo.st gigantic proportions and tho most hetcroclilc 
shapes, that were alive coiiniless ages ago, when as jet man 
was not, and w'ere absolutely swept away from the I’aco of 
tho earlli thousands of years before he stood upon it. Of all 
the fossils which remain to lemind the observer of the wreck 
of a former world, lliese, from the antiquity of the strata in 
which they are found, present perhaps the most .^tnking 
materials for illustrating the anticnt history of our planet. 

The other parts of the organization of tho Saurians will 
bo found in detail, where necessary, under UEFriLKs and 
the dificrent articles relating to the families and genera. 
Wc shall here only observe that their heart, like that of the 
tortoises, is composed of two auricles and one >enli'icle. 
which is somelmios divided by imperfect partilioir-i. Their 
ribs are moveable, and can be raised or depressed for the 
purposes of respiration. Their lung extends more or lo^s 
towards the hind part of the body, and often penetrates into 
the abdomen, whose transverse muscles glide under the nbs 
and even towards tbe neck to embrace it. Their genera- 
tion, with few exceptions {Zootocat for mstance), is ovi- 
parous, and the eggs have a more or less Imid shell. In 
some (Chametfon, for instance) it is a mere tough calcareous 
skill, and this is its general condition. Tlie coitus is com- 
plete. and effected sometimes by means of two intromiltont 
organs and somelinies by means of one only. The young 
como into existence in Iho same form which llie> rclaiii 
through life. The Iocs are armed with nails, with very few 
exceptions, and the skin is either coNcred with scales more 
or less serrated, or at least wdlh small scaly grams. All 
have a tad more or less long, nearly ahvajb thick at iho 
base. Tho gicalcst number liave fuur feet, some two only, 
and a few mere rudiments not apparent externally. 

Fossil Saurians. 

Besides the notice of fossil Sauriiin forms in the course of 
this sketch, a detailed account of most of the extinct genera 
is given under their several titles in this work. 

SAXJlllN, JOSEPH, a French mathemjilician and na- 
tural philosopher, was born in 1659, in the South of France, 
at Courtaison iu tho principality of Orange, where his 
father was the minislcv of a Protestant congrogalion. The 
young man was educated in the principles of the Reformed 
Church, and before ho was twenty-four years of age be was 
called to the ministry at Eure in Daiipliinc. Possessing 
an ardent temperament and a bohl eloquence, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a preacher; but, in oiio of his ser- 
mons, happening to censure too freely the measures taken 
by government for diminishing tho privileges of the Pro- 
testants, ho w'as obliged to retire into the canton of Bern, 
where ho obtained the curacy of Bercliior in tho bailliage of 
Yverdun. Certain circumstances, which have been dif- 
ferently related by his friends and enemies, obliged him 
sotm afterwards to take refuge in France, where, m 1690, 
he abjured the doctrines of the Calvinists. His own iiccount 
is, that having refused to sign the Consefisus of Clenexa, 
condemning Iho doctrines of the French Protestant theolo- 
gians respecting original sin and tho vowel points of ilie 
Hebrew text, lie was vehemently censured by a party in the 
church. Ho adds that tho harsh treatment to which ho was 
subjected on this account led him to suspect the sincerity 
of his adversories* sentiments in religion ; and that an at- 
tentive study of tbe works of the celebrated Hossnet con 
vinced him of tho errors of Protestantism. On the other 
hand it is stated that Saurin, having been guilty of theft, 
withdrew to Franco in order to avoid the prosecution with 
which he was threatened : this accusation, true or false, is 
founded on n confession which he is said to have made in a 
letter dated 1689, and printed in the * Mercure Suisse,’ and 
upon some documents relating to the criminal process in- 
stituted on tho occasion, which are stated to have been 
preserved in tbe Chancery of Bern. 

After his recantation, having, through the interest of 
Bossuet, obtained a pension from the king (Louis XIV.)» 
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Sauiin dcvotoil himself lo the sliidy of the mathematical 
SfHifiees; and h^ iweun and 1 7ns hu wrote sexrral 

IKipers which were puhlibln-d in i lie ' Journ.d di'n S.ivaiib ’ 
At the same time ho was enz«‘iiod ii; a cmiUwUMji) wnh 
II Hyphens on the subjeei of the \oriice'. of JJi srarle-, and 
With Rolle concerning the infmiU'himal laleuliLi. 1|.- be- 
came a ineinher ol'ihu Academio do.s SciencLs in 1707, and 
hciweeii Kijt) and 17*27 he enruhed its ‘Menumes* wiih 
iiunieroiib mai hemal jcal and philohoidneal papers, among 
whieli are soino coiilammg piolimnd inxesiigniions relating 
lo the curves of swifio.st de?.eonl, and di.sberiations, con 
furmahly to the Cartesiau InpolUesis, on the forec of 
gravity. 

Saurin's scientiiic pursuits wove iiiteirupled for a timohy 
the imprisonment whieli he suHered in eoiisenneiiee of an 
accusation biought against him by J. Baptiste Rousseau, 
that he was the author of eerlain profane and defamaloiy 
verses, with the roiaposilion of winch Rousseau himself had 
be(3u charged. As the accusation could not be substaniiaied, 
the judgment of the court was given against the accuser, 
who, in consequence, was banished from Franco, while the 
accused was liberated. [Rousskau, J. B.] 

Saurin died December 20, J 737, of a lethargic fever. He 
appears to haMi boon a man of lofty and ^igol•ous mind, but 
it is said that he was capable of using any means for ob- 
taining the ends which he had ni view ; and it iniisl ho ob- 
served, that the cause of his depaituie from Swil/ei land, 
and the abjuration of his first religious opinions, have 
never been satKfacionly explained. 

SAURIN, JAjMKS, an eminent French Protestant di- 
vine, was horn at Nisines, January fi, ir)77. Ho was the 
son of -a hiwyeijof the same pm suasion, who quilled Fiance 
upon the revocalmn of the Edict of Nantes, and retired ap- 
piireiilly to Ceiieva. At least it is kiiowm that James 
Sauri'i finished Ins education tliere, alter having homo 
arms for a short time in the English service. In 1701 we 
find h.m jiabloroftho Walloon church in London, W'hencc, 
after four years, he repaired to Holland, and estahlishing 
hiniselfut lljo Hague, renuuned there in ilie exerciseof the 
iinnislry niilil his death, Derernbcr 30, 1730. That event is 
said luive been liastened by mortification at the disputes 
and ecclesiastical censures in which lie was involved by his 
* Di^sc’rtalion sur le Meiisonge Otlicieiix,’ on falsehoods 
vvliieh are expedient, a delicate subject to handle. 

As a priMclier he in ranked at the head of the French 
Protestants. ‘ Jbqjlh of thought, force of argument, skilful 
connection of parts, strength of drawing, bursts of pathos, 
original turns, points winch strike the iniagiiuUiou and 
move the heail, majcslic and imposing simplicity like that 
of nil! Scriptures, are the charactcnstics of his eloquence.' 
Snell is the criticiMU of a French biographer. 

He published five volumes of scMnious, lo which seven 
volumes were added afier his death: the first portion is 
reputed the best. Ilia other chief woiUs are, *Un the Slate 
of CUrisiianily in France,* and * Discourses, historical, theo- 
logical, and moral, on the princi]ial events of the Old and 
New Teslaments,’ 2 vols. fol. (known as Saurin's Bible), to 
which four volumes by other hands were added after hi* 
death. In those is contained the ‘ Dissertation on F.dsoliood* 
above noticed. Six volumes of his sermons have been trans- 
lated into English. 

Another French Protestant divine of some note is Elias 
S.vijuiN, brother of Joseph Saurm the malheraatician, no 
lelation apparently lo James Saurin. He also settled in 
Holland: he was born in 1033, and died m 1703, 
SAURO'PHACIUS. [Skrikls.] 

SAU'ROPlllS, Fitisinger's name for a genus of Li- 
zards belonging lo the group of Chalciiliim Lizards^ or 
Cyclosaur Snurinfis (Section Ptychopleurks), of MM. 
Dumerd ajul Bibron. 

Generic Tongue of an arrow-head shape, 

free at its anterior half, slightly iioichod in front, marked 
with chevron folds* above, and offering squamifonn im 
bricated papillae towards its point. No p*alalal teeth. Inter- 
maxillary teeth small, conical, simple and pouUed. Maxil- 
lary teeth stronger, subcyhndrical, straight, with an ob- 
tusely pointed crown. Nostiils lateral, each circumscribed 
by three plates, one naso-rostral, one naso-frcnal, and the 
first supenor-lahial. Eyelids. Membrane of the tympanum 
extended within the auricular border, which ha.s in front a 
small opercular scale. Temples scutellated. Forc-feet very 
little elongated, each leruiinaled by four short, unguicuiated. 
elightly compressed toes, which arc smooth below. Femoral 


pore.!?. A furrow on each side along llio ticck and the 
trunk. 

The tvpe ot this gv.-iui'^ is the LitCi-rln lelr(tJi(rt/jht o( 
Lact'pcdf, 

tj'linH . — No fjosito intiT in mi- rostral plat i“<. l''iuiito- 
]):uu*ials Mjuiot iiiio^ iiilimuti’ly Nolihrod lo the paiuMals, 
One iiiicr p;uu‘ial. Auru*ular lobe \eiv small. Ni) sniltis 
hv’tWfeii the MihinaMlhirv pl.ile^ of ihe second pair. Dorsal 
-Ciilos strmteil, with a small keel in the imd.iU- Fourioeii 
longi'udiiial rows of scales from the lowei j'aii vd' one side 
to the oilier. Six longitudinal hands of veiilnd lamclhr. 
Four or five leinoial pores on each •^hle. Uiqter pari of iho 
liead vellow, spi inkled wiih some brownish puiiits. All the 
upper scales vellow, with a bioken border backwards. Lqis 
and lower region of the temple white. Two square hhu-k 
spots belviw' the eye; and two oihers of the same foiiii and 
colour, hut rather Kiiialler, in front of tlio ear. All the lower 
parts of the body are of a whitish tinge. The .suh-collar 
scales, in two inarguial rows, have tlioir posterior border of 
a brown colour. 

Locality , — The soulbcrn point of the African continent. 

MM. Durneril and Bibron, from whom the character and 
description are taken, observe that many naturalists (Cu- 
vier among them) have thought lluit this was the spocies 
winch lauiuiMis intended lo make known iindi'i* the name 
of Lw'crta Sc/w; hut MM. Diiiiieiil and Bihrou are not iif 
that opinion. They tliiiik that the Lacerta of Lm- 
nmus ought lo he referred to the Srincitu .w*/ ifornns of 
Schneider ((/c/T//o.vo?/n/v‘ .vcy/*/om/.y, Dum. and Bibr.). 

This specie< IS figured in the article (hi.M.i iJ)) s under 
the iiann* of (Viatcis tclrafhirlyhr The head is tlieie givcMi of 
sullieieiit size; but as the eA'tremilies can Ivaidly boVldiiied, 
we add another iiguro with them on a larger sealo. 



S.iukiIiIiIa Ictiiiil.i . I 

We shall here notice another Saurian form ef the same 
group and section —C/iow^c.soy/n/. 

Generic fVio/cic/e/*,— Tongue of an arrow-head shape, In e 
on its anterior third, verv slightly notched in iioni, with 
filiform, shoi t, soft, thiek papilla'. No ]>alalal teeth lulei- 
inaxillury teeth conical, b‘m\>le. Maxdlaiv teeth siihcvhu- 
ducal, obtusely poiiiied. Nostrils lateral, each pieici d m a 
largo nasO'i'oslral plate. E}elids. A small external aim 
cular hole. Tlie la.st supercramal ])lales blending wiih tin* 
scales of the u ipe. Temples eoveied with scales like iho^e 
of all the ulhcr jiavts of tlie hod}, or rhoinbonlal, caiin.ilcd, 
and imbricaled. Four very .*'lioi t slvled feel, terminaied bv a 
single iingiueiilated toe. No h'lleial luirowa. UioviMpn 
rolls. 

Example, (Jhama*saura aiiguinat 'Wiegm. {LaCd'ia aa- 

miina, Linn.). . , , n-i 

Dencrifdion — The form may be seen m t no cut. me 
upper pari of the head, back, u]iper part ot the neck, u ml 
upper part of the tail are brown ; hut those parts have llicii 
median line traversed by n narrow hand of a jellovv tint: a 
tint which, becoming n hi tic brighter. spiead over the 
sides and lower regions of the Vmcly. (Dum. and Bibr., from 
spocmicns inspirit.) 

Loctt/i/i/.— South Africa, Capo of Good Hope. 

3 0 2 
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It is interesting to tvaetj in the Suurlans the gradual de- 
terioration and abolition of the extremities till the form be- 
comes complelcl) serpentine. In Ilcterodaclyfn^ there are 
still five fingers; but the first finger of the aiUoimr feet is so 
very short as to be rudimentary. In CJmlcis {Cophias, Fitz- 
inger) there are five toes before, hut only three, lofluced to 
tubercles, behind. In Saurophis the toes on each of the 
feet are reduced to four. In Chamfrsaura there is but 
one on each foot. In Chiuotks the anterior extremities are 
short indeed, but live toed ; the posterior extremities arc 
altogether absent. Tii Bipes the hind feet are each termi- 
natevl by two unequal processes or toes. In Pygopus [Bipes] 
the anterior extremities arc also lo^t, and the posterior ex- 
tremities appear in the form of a foot in which no toe is lo 
be seen externally; and in the Scuei.topusiks all tiace of 
external oxlreinitics is lost, though the nuliments of pos- 
terior cxtroinilics may be .seen attached lo the pclvi.s. 
[ChALCIDI'S.] 

SAUROTIIK'RA. [Ixdk vroiiiixiK, vul. xii.; p. 45U.] 

SAURURA'CEyK, a natural order of plants belonging 
to tho Aclilamydosc group of inciMiijiIclo Exogens. It con- 
sists of only a few genera, which are aquatic or marshy 
herb-s or herbaceous plants, with peieniual root- stocks, 
knotted stems, and simple, entire, alternate loaves, with vagi- 
nal stipules. The tlowcrs arc naked, and sealed upon a scale. 
The stamens are six in number, h>pog\nous; filament 
slender; anthers contiiuioiis with the filament, having two 
lobes bursting longitudinally. Tho ovaries are four, con- 
taining one .or more ovules; slyle short; stigma simple. 
The seeds are few, with an abundant albumen, in the midst 
of which lies a small embryo, which is enclosed in a per- 
sistent vitellns. These plants are very near Piperaccoo, from 
wliich they mostly dilTer in tho compound nature of their 
ovary. This order connects Dicotyledons with Monocoty- 
ledons. Its foliage, stipules, and seeds connect it with the 
former; but the floating habit of some of the si>ccies, and 
their general character, ally them with some of the families 
of the latter class. They are natives of North America, 
China, the north of India, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
'^herc they arc found growing in marshes and pools of water. 
Then properties arc not well known, but they seem to be 
the vepresontatives of the peppers in colder climates ; and 
oil account of their less exposure to light, their secretions 


!tr*' not .so strong and their properties not so active as their 
allies 111 the tropics. 
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.iirt>, wiili li'.-xTcg ivml i^])ikcs of flo -isi b, n TtnkMl flowi-r t,n "i 

br.n*l r, li.iusVt*rsi‘ of iViiit; s lii)ri uf fruit sliowin^ llir v ill 

liiryi* allmnuui au'l tin? omltijo lu it>, iioiraaiuuil ; r, Ibe s**(mI. 

SAUSSURE. HOR ACE-BEN EDICT DE, wa^ horn 
at Geneva, Feb. 17, 17 10. His father Ntcola^ do *S:uis- 
sure tvas also a native of Geneva, and is ki»o\vn as tin* 
author of some es-«ays. chiefly on agricultural subjects. 
Young Do Saussurc was cdvicaled with great caiv, paril> at 
the college of Gcne\a, and partly under the superin 
tcndence of bis father and his maternal uncle Charles 
Bonnet, At the age of tw'enty-Iwo he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the college, in which situation he 
pei formed the duties of a public teacher for Iweiity-fMe 
years, intciTupled only by his travels in search of ph\«ucal 
and especially geological knowledge. The events of his life 
are consequently few, and the substance of them may he 
best given m his own wwds : — 

‘I liad a decided passion fur mountains from my infancy. 
At the age of cightocm 1 had already been sc\ oral limes 
over the mountains nearest to Geneva; but these were of 
comparatively liltle elevation, and by no means satisfied 
my riiriosity. I felt an intense desire to view more closely 
the High Alps, which, as seen from the summits of these 
lower mountains, appear so majestic. At length, in irtiO, 
alone aiul on fool, I visileil the glacier of Cliamouni, then 
little frequented, and the ascent of which was icgarded not 
only as dilUcult but dangerous. 1 went there again the 
following year; and from that time I have not allowed a 
.single year to elapse without making considerable excur- 
sions, and even long journeys, for the purpose of studying 
mountains. In the course of that period I have traversed 
the entire chain of the Alps fourteen times by eight 
different routes. 1 have made sixteen other excursions to 
the central parts of the mountain mass. I have gone over 
tho Jura, the Vosges, iho mountains of Switzerland and of 
part of Germany, those of England, of Italy, and of Sicily 
and the adjacent islands. 1 have visited the antient vol- 
canoes of Auvergne, n part of the Vivaiais, several of the 
mountains of FoVez, of Dauphiiu\ and of Burgniidy. AH 
these journeys I have made with the mineralogist's hammer 
in my hand, with no other aim than the study of natural 
phenomena, clambering up to every accessible summit that 
promised anything of interest, and always returning with 
specimens of the minerals and mountains, especially such 
as afforded confirmations or contradictions of any theory, in 
order that 1 might c.vamine and study them at my leisure. 
1 also impo.seJ upon myself the severe task of always mak- 
ing notes upon tho spot, and, whenever it was practicable, 
of writing out my observations in full within tho twenty- 
four hours.’ 

This sketch of Saussurc's travels and labours extends 
from 175S till 1779. In addition it deserves to be particu- 
larly mentioned, that in 1787 he ascended to tho top of 
Mont Blanc, and remained there three hours and as half 
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niakinjj observations; in 17 ^ 8 , accompaniod by bis eldest 
.SOI), bcM>neaiTi|)ed for scNonfoen days on Oio sniiirnii of the 
Col du (Joant, at on tdovation of 1 1,170 feet, for the purpose 
ot studying moleorologieal phenomena: and iii 17h'j he 
roiiebcfi the sumuut uf Mont Rosa in the Pennine Alps, 
winch >\as the last ascent of importance which he performed. 

Saussure resigned his professorship in 178G. He was 
aricrwards a member of the Coiincil of Two Hundred of 
fienova; and when that republic was united to France in 
1798, he was for some lime a member of the National As- 
sembly. The French Revolution however deprived him of 
alintist all his property, which liad been deposiied in tho pub- 
lic fmuls. All organic disease hud begun to develop itself 
when he was about fifiy (probably in consequence of his 
<‘\criii)iis and privations among the Al]is), which, combined 
with the loss of his jnoperty, and tho anxiety and distress 
winch he snircrcd from the convulsions of Ins country, cur- 
MDd him off at the age of fifty-nine. lie died on the 23rd 
of .lull nary, 1709. 

Saiis>urc kept up a corrospondcnce with iniiiiy of the dis* 
tiiiguishcd literary men of his tune: he was a member of 
ilie Acadcmiedcs Sciences of Paris, and of several other of 
I bo smenlific societies of Europe ; and be was the founder of 
tho Society for tho Advancement of tho Arts at Geneva, 
which IS still m a flourishing stale. 

The labours of Saussure in geology arc of a character to 
secure for his name a just and enduring reputation. Phy- 
?,ical geology, the research after the causes of geological 
phenomena, found in him a diligent and chircriminating ob- 
s( i\er unbiassiid by tlic many speculations of lus day, but 
looking Ibrwaid, Ihroiigh the icsults of diligent iiirjuiry iiilo 
f.icts, to an iinproviMl condition of theory. Less speculative 
thin He Luc, more pliilostiphical than Werner, more ori- 
giijal than either, he has liad few disciple.s; but modern 
,i('ologisls have largely imhihed the advonturous .spirit which 
earned him round all the ))rccipiees and through all the 
<lc(iIc-N of the Alps, and may }et copy with ruUaiitago the 
< alui and correct induction wlueh he applied to the compli- 
'■ ilotl disorder of the strata in these mountains. 

Ilosiilos geology and mincralogv, tho sciences to which he 
had especially devoted himself, Saussun) had directed his 
ittciili^m to botany, chemistry, elccincity,aiid meteorology, 
ile Wti'.al.M) the inventor of several ingenious and useful pin- 
losojihical iiisirumeiils— a thermometer for measuring the 
item pel ill lire of water at all depths; an hygrometer to indi- 
tho quanliU of aijueous vapour; an electrometer to 
.ascertain the electrical slate of the atmosphere; and others. 

Sanssiiio’s first publication was a ‘ Hissertatio Physica de 
Jgm*.’ (icueva, 1769 : his next was ‘Observations .surrEcorce 
/b Fouille.s el. des P«'talc.s,' Genova, 17ti’J, which was a kind 
of siippJcMncnt to his uncle Poniiet’s work, ‘Sur I'U.sage do.s 
Fcmlles ; ’ and he wrote some excellent * Es.sais sur rH)gro‘ 
Jiioirie,* 17G3, 4to., in which lie made known the important 
•tli’.covevy that tlie air expands and heeoines spceilically 
jlighlor in proportion to the increase of the quantity of iriois- 
anre in it. Rut his great work is liis ‘ Voyage^, dams Ics 
Alpes,’ of which the tiisl volume was published in 1779, the 
;Sti(;ond in 178G, and the two last in 1790. The title of this 
\wuik conveys a very imperfect notion of its contents, which 
kidted embrace the whole of those geological travels which 
havt' been before alluded to. His other works consist 
chielly of dissertations on phy.sical subjects, in the ‘ Journal 
de Phy.sique,’ the ‘ Journal de GonOveJ and other scientific 
publications. 

S AIJSSURITE, Axe-stmc, Jade, occur.s massive. Cleaves 
parallel to the faces of a rhombic prisiiK Fracture splin- 
tery. Hardness 5*5. Extremely tough. Colour greenisii 
and greyish white. Streak white. Lustre pearly, inclining 
to vitreous on the faces of cleavage. Nearly oiiaque, but 
translucent on the edges. Specific gravity 3*2 to .3*4. 

Before the blow-pipe fuses with diflicuUy into a white 
iglass. 

It was discovered on tlio edge of tho lake of Geneva by 
.'Saussure, in rounded masses. It has also been found in 
^Slyi'ia, Corsica, and at Madras. 

Analysis by Saussui'e: — 


Silica 


44- 

Alumina 


30- 

Soda 


IP 

Jjme 


4- 

Oxide of iron . 


12‘5 

90- 


SAUVAGES, ril.XNCCHS-ROlSSIER DE, was born 
at Aluis in Jjiwcr Languc hic, m l7Pii. Jn 1722, having 
received a moderately gotid cducatiim, he comiiieiiccd tho 
study of medicine at Mwiilpelher, and he took hu d.a Pn’s 
degree ill 172G. In 173U he went to Palis, and soon after 
seems first to have enlerlamed tho idea of forming a rlii'-'^i- 
fK'ation of diseases like those iisnalU inlopted for the ohjee'l.s 
of natural history. Hu published a skcieli ofhi-i s>^tel^ in 
a small volume in 173J,and by this, and somo p.ipcrs winch 
he wrote at the same lime, gained so much reputation, ibal 
111 173t he vva-? appointed a professor at Moni\ieUier. Thu 
doelnnos w'hich he taught Ihoio were chielly tho.se of Staid, 
and he contributed greatly towaids the removal of the me- 
chanical theories of medicine that had before been pieva- 
Iciif. Ill 17 10 ho was elected piofossor of botany, and sol>- 
scquenlly pui.siied that science with as mncli energy as that 
of medicine. In I7i).j he published Ins most iinpoilant 
work, the ‘ Merlical Nosology,’ in accnimdating iiialeiials 
for which ho liad steadily laboured for upwards of llnrty 
years. He died in 17d7. ’ 

Of all the woiks of Sauvage.s, and llioy vveru vtuy niiino- 
rous, tho ‘ Nosology’ is the only one now often rclrr»ed to. 
The sy.s(em adopted in it has indeed shared the tale of all 
other nosologies [NosoLonv], liut it still presents ,i good 
and complete account of all that was Know ii of praciu- il 
medicine at the lime of its publication. ILs other vviilings 
were short monographs and essa^.s, which vvero clnVlly 
printed in tho scientific Transactions uf the day; tho last 
among them are tho'^c on liy'drophobi.i, tho leniedial value 
of electricity in paialvsis, and llio ‘ Melhode.s Folioiiim,’ an 
essay towaids tlui means of dctermiiiiiig plants by the ch i- 
raclers of their leaves. 

»SA U VAGE'SIE/E, a nalnral order of plants formed liy 
Rartling, and consisting only of the geiuiN SauvagcMn, ol 
which Ihoru are .six or seven spocie.s. Another gciiu^, 
Luxcmbnrgia, was referred to this order by Ihiilling, but 
(his has been placed by De Caiidollo in Frankeniaci-je. 
Liiidlcy, in his * Nat mid »System,’ makes iSauvagcsim a '.ub- 
order of Violacetu, from wbicb, bo observes, it is priiici|iallv 
distinguisbed ‘by the stamen.s being opposite' the jielaN. liy 
the anthers not having a menihrunoiis termination, bv tin* 
pre.senec of five bv pogy nous scale.s, and by their fniil having 
a scplicidal dehiscenee, so that the seeds adhere to the edges 
and nut the ci iilre of llie valves, and by the slrongly nbhed 
and imbricated calyx.’ This lust character gives tboin a 
relation to llypericacea}, loit iVom Ibis order they differ in 
their parietal placcnln; and the presence of stipldl^.^. They 
arc natives of the tropical parts of South America, grow iiig in 
rnoK^t meadows and the vicinity of sheams. The gemisS ui- 
vagesia, named after the celehiated phv^iciaii Sauvam -, is 
chaiacteii'scd by po-^se^-sing three i ows of petals ; the outer 
petals five, ovale or oblong, siireadiiig, dfciduoiis ; the iiiler- 
mediate ones lillfoiin, variahh* in number; the iiilonur live 
opposite the outer, erect, convoigmg into a tube mm b 
smaller; calyx deeply 5 purled, and a capsule eiiclosetl m 
the permanent lloral organs, more or le.vs deeply 1 vahed 
and many-seedcil. One of llio specie.s, N. emVf/, iijinglil 
SauvagesKi, is hei<l in great repute as a uiedirjiie in SdulIi 
A iiieiica. It is veiy mucihiginou.s, and has a billin' taste. 
It IS used in Brazil in diseases of llie e\e, .ind in Pm u and 
the West Indies it is emido}ed in slight inllammatoi \ alb e- 
lions of the mucous membranes of the bladder and intes- 
tines. 

SAUVEGARDE. the name by vvbicli tbemoniloi v lizards 
or ISafrsiuards of the New Woild are known ; Stilmh-r i)f 
MM. bmiieriland Bibrori, i^o<h/M*////tand Wag 

ler, Podimma of the Prince of Ciiniiio, Tf'jus of Mr. J. K. 
Gray. 

Generic Character . — Tongue with a sheatliing ba^e, very 
long, very t'xtcnsible, divided at iis extiemily into two 
slender smooth filaments, with ibornboidal painllie. I’.date 
edentulous. Intermaxillary tecili sligliily llaltein.d Iroin 
before backwards, witli two or ibrcc notches at llieir .'-mn- 
uut. First uiiixillary teeth en crocs. The succeeding ones 
sliaight, compressed, tricuspidato in )ouih, tuberculous ui 
old subjects. Nosiril.s opening oil the siilesot the exlreinity 
of the muzzle, helvveen a naso-roslral, a naso-frcmil, and 
the first upper laliial plates. Eyelids. The tympanic mcni- 
brunc extended oit^a level willi thcaperlure of llie ear. Skin 
of the lower region of the neck forming two or tlnee trans- 
verse simple folds. Back covered with small angular, 
smooth, non-imbricale scales, disposed in Iransversc bands. 

VeiUrul plates ilal, smooth, ijuadrilalcral, oblong, and qniu- 
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ouiK'iiil. Femoial pores. Each fi)ot terminated by live toes, 
sluliily compre^sffl, ami not cannated below: two of the 
po^leiior t<iO'. liiwiog .1 small denlilalion on then* inleinul 
boiiler. Tail cycloietragonal, u little conipie&bod buck- 
wauls. (Diiui. and Eibr.) 



Head of Saure^arde. 

M\T. Dnmeril and Ijibvon give the following synoptical 
table of ihe Safii'nards : — 

iNaso frenal (Two plates. 1 . Salvator Mcriaiur. 

plate fol--! 

lowed by ( A siiii-lo plate. ii. Sahator nigropunctalus. 

Grounii'Inral Dish if/uUnn, Habits, <jV:. — The warm coun- 
tries of Aineiica aie the native places of these Lizards, 
which arrive at a c.)nsiilerablo size, oiteii measuring as much 
as four or five feet in length. MM. Dumenl and liihron 
state that they ordinarily inhabit the fields and the borders 
of w'ood>, all bough they never climb trees; but they also 
appear to freiiueiil sandy, uiivl, curiSe<jueiUly, and tracts, 
where the) aie said to exiavale bunows, in wliich they lay 
theiii'solve-i up for the winter. When, in their llight to avoid 
pursuit, they <'oine upon a luUe, pond, or river, they plunge 
in, according to D’Azara, to ej>capc from the danger wluch 
ineniuTs thents and do not lca\o the water till all fear of 
danger is pa^^t. 'Ihoso EiZtuds, observe MM. Diiineiil and 
Ihbron, have not, indeed, weblied feet ; but their long and 
slighil) oompre.^sod fad becomes, without ilouht, under such 
cireum.r.t iiice-., a sort of oar, of which they well avail them- 
selves. D’Azjiia stales that they feed on fruits and insects, 
ami tlnil they also cat siTponts, toads, young ehicUs, and 
eggs. He al.-^o relalCft that they are fond of lioney; and 
that in order to procure it without fear of flic bees, they 
come forward at intervals, and, as they run away each time, 
give the Jiive a blow with their tail, till by repeated attacks 
they weary out tlio ludustrious iuset ls, and diive them fioin 
their homo. MM. Dumenl and Bibron rcmuik that they 
have been unable to assure themselves that the Safci^uarth 
are frugivoroiis; hut they aic certain that they feed on 
insects, tiecauMC. they found remains of them in the stomachs 
of all the indiMduals which they opened. Once only among 
the JVagmPiils of Colaoiiirra and the remains of caterpillars 
tlicy found portions of skin and bones which had certainly 
beloni^ed to :i conniioii Amciva, 

MM. Dunicril and Bibrun tliiiik that to Salvator should 
be referreil Kaup’s genus JirypnrusteSt which, vague as are 
its chariictors, seems to them to have for its type one of tlie 
two species noted above in the synoptical table. These two 
Sa/cf^iturda, they observe, though very easily distinguished 
W'hen the true characters proper to eacli are well appre- 
liemled, bear, nevertheless, so great a resemblance to each 
other, especially in colour, that it is by no means surprising 
that they have been confounded together; for. in fact, it 
was not till after the publication of the work of Spix on the 
animals of Brazil that these species were mentioned as 
diifcrcnl. 

Example, Sahalor Meriamp, Dum. and Bibr, 
DesrrtpUim . — Intermaxillary teeth ten in number; from 
Uiirtecn to fifteen maxillary teeth on cadi side of the upper 
jaw, the four or five first of which are simple, and augment 
gradually in length; but the three or four following ones, 
though equally simple, arc shorter, and all the others have 
a tricuiipidale or tuberculous summit, according to the age 
of the individual. Each of the sides of the lower jaw is 
armed with from fifioen to eighteen teel]|[ like those .above. 

The rostral plate, although having five sides, appears tri- 
angular, and it is the same with the two naso-rostral plates, 
which toudi each other by a very .small border. The inter- 
naso-robtral plate is large ; it has six faces (pans), of which 


two only, the greatest, arc enclosed in the two naso-roslral 
plates. The fronlo-nasal platc>i are very niiidi (leveh)])ed, 
pentagonal, oblong, and nearly as wide before as behind. 
Tile iVonlal plate, equally well dilated, is he.xaguiial, and 
generally narrowed at its pos«leiior extremity. The fronto- 
parietal plates are oblong, hexagonal, and less wide before 
than behind. The parietal plates are cyclo-polxgonal, and 
bound on each side the interpnvielal plate, the form of 
which is very vuruilile. I’lie two first suporocular plates 
are n\wa5s a lillle larger than the two last. The nnso- 
frenal plate has nearly a trapezoidal figure; its anterior 
border advances into the aperture of the i-iostvil ; it is im- 
inedialely followed by a plate higher than it is long, oidina- 
nly with four faces, uflor winch conics a second, still more 
developed, having, nolwitiistaiiding its six faces, a quadri- 
lateral appearance. This great plate is only separated from 
the orbit by a row of small bcutell® bordering the anterior 
edge of tlio eyo. There are eight or nine superior labial 
plates : the first is oblong-pentagonal ; the second trapezoi- 
dal : the third tctragunu-e(|uilaternl, the same as the suc- 
ceeding ones, with the exception of the last, whoso posleiior 
border is lower than the anterior one. The chin-plate is 
simple, triangular in appearance, although it really has lour 
sides. There arc eight or nine lower labial-plates, all more 
or less regularly squared. Belmul the eliin- plate is soim- 
tiines found one, sometimes there are fouml two, which arc 
followed to the right and left by from seven to nine plates 
occupying the lower .surface of each suhmaxillary branch. 
Eacdi of these rows, of siibmaxillary plates is separated from 
the scries of >upenor labial plates by another suite of plates noi 
lc<.s developed than those. The temple is furnished with small 
smooth plates in juxtaposition ; its upper border has five 
or six, a little larger than the otliers. When laid along the 
neck, the fore feel reach the anterior border of the eye. 
The posterior feet, placed along the sides, do not extend 
beyond the origin of the arm. The tail sometimes forms 
by Itself Iwo-thirds of the total length of the animal. 'I’lic 
upper part of the neck and the hack are fu'iiislicd with 
small, nou-imbric, ate, smooth, rather convex, sqiiaie scales, 
with moic or less rounded angles, disposed in tiaiisveise 
bands. They are oval, it seeni.s, in young subjects. Tlic 
lliroal and lower part of the nock have hex.'igonal, smooth, 
elosc-set scales; tho sides, and sides of the neck, are fur- 
nished witli smaller scales, but of tho same form as those of 
tho cervical and dorsal regions. On the breast are throe or 
four transverse rovis of hexagonal scales, like lho>e on the 
lower buiTiice of the neck, whose folds present very small 
oval or eirculiu* scales, surrounded with very fine j.i;niules. 
Then come, to cover the rest of the breast and all the ab- 
dominal region, from twenty-eight to thirty otlier transverse 
rows of small quadrilateral oblong plates with a smooth sur- 
face, and in juxtaposition. Each of these senes is cinu- 
posed of from twenty to thirty-five sculcllro on the preaiial 
region, where they constitute from live to eight transver>al 
rows; these preanul scutellro are more or le.ss regularly 
hexagonal, and with age they become rather thick, and pul 
on a porous aspect. The aniciior side of the upper ])art of 
the arm is covered wit li smooth, lozenge-shaped, non-iinbri- 
cate scales ; and the same side of the fore arm presents 
some wliich are equally smooth and close-set, but of a 
square form. The upper side of the toes is covered with a 
row of quadrilateral imbricated sculellce, with rounded angles, 
and very much dilated across. The under side of the an- 
terior fool is entirely clothed with very small, oval, smooth 
scales, rather distant, and surrounded with granules ; those 
scales extend even upon tho palms, whore they become 
more dilated than under the aims. Upon each finger is a 
row of quadrilateral, imbricate, very wide sculella;, with 
rounded angles ; and on each side are one or two series of 
jicalcs of a tubercular aspect. Tho front of the thigh is pro- 
tected by miller large tetragonal or hexagonal, smoolli, very 
slightly imbricated scales. The calves of tho legs have, by- 
way of scales, great lozenge-shaped distinctly imbricate 
lainellee. The upper and posterior surfaces of the hind 
feet aro covered with very small rhomboido-convex .scales 
surrounded by granules. The toes, which are slightly eflm- 
presaed, have their external side defended by a series of 
great sculellai like those on the upper part of the anterior 
toes, and their internal border is invested with four or five 
rows of small, thick, convex plates, more or less regularly 
Quadrilateral. Below, but rather towards the outside, as on 
the lower surface of the fingers of the hands, is a band of 
tetragonal scutellw, imbricated and very much extended 
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transversely. The soles of the feet have iho same scaly 
eovei iMsT as the palms of the hands. Under oncli lli.gh arc 
from li flee II to twenty pores; they are very small and 
pierced on the re-entering border of a notch inixtle in one 
scale for the reception of another smaller one. The caudal 
squamules are so disposed that they form a succession of 
entire verticillationa, each alternating with a donii-verlicil- 
latiou placed on the upper part of the tail. All these scales 
arc quadrilateral, much longer than they are wide, and 
strongly ridged ; those of iho upper surface are at least 
double the size of those below and at the sides. 

The colour IS very variable above: the ground-culoin* is 
always black, somotimcs very deep; on this is spread a 
beautiful )ellow in the form of spots, sometimes very small 
and irregularly dissoraiiiated, sometimes, on the contrary, 
rather largo and disposed in transverse bands, and very lie- 
(liieiuiy ill two rays, which extend one to the right and the 
01 her to the left, from^the angli^of the occiput to the root 
of the tail, and are continued along the upper part of the 
side of the neck and the lateral part of the trunk. The 
upper part of the head and limbs are more or less sprinkh-d 
with siiiaii yellow drops, which are also seen on the (ad: 
this last is ringed with yellow and black for the two posterior 
tlmds of Its extent. All Iho lower parts are yellow, marked 
acro-s with black bands more or less narrow', sometimes 
well defined, and s<imetimcs interrupted and feebly indi- 
cated. Some young individuals have been seen with wide 
and w'dl-dolined hla<'k bauds on a ground of undovin brown 
applied transversely thronghoiit the length of the neck and 
tlie back. The length, according to tiiuellors, is sometimes 
lour and even fi\o feet; hut MM. Dumenl and Bibion 
iie\(?r saw an iiidiviilual of such dimensions. 

Lncaiilif. — Nearly the whole of »Soulh America and the 
Aolillcs. (Duni. and Bibr.) 

Tins is the Lucf-rta of Linnmus; Srpsmnrmn^ 

of Jauiiciiti: A.UiwAi of Latreille ; Tupu 

nanihia MtntHor of Daudin; Monitor Mrriaiuc of Do 
IhaiiiMlle, Van Ilassclt and Kuhl, like.; Ttjm Monilo}\ 
M-'U*., Sio ; Monitor Tc^uiJi'in, Kilzing. ; Ihdinemn To- 
W.igl , VVicgm.; Te^ni.vin J/owiVo/', Gray ; Mont- 
L>r Kicliw. ; Tejns Te^nirin, Schinz ; Lp ^ rand 

S! turri^iu'dr d'AniPriiiup, Cuv. ; VanPi^ated Lizard^ Shaw; 
(irptt Aoiprican >Sq/<?^aa;v/, Grillith’s Cuvier. 



SalvAlor Moriiin.io. 


SAXJVEUR, JOSEPH, a French malhcTnatician, dis- 
tinguished by the iinprovomcnts which he made in the 
branch of science called acoustics, was born March 24, 1653, 
at La Fleche, where his father followed the occupation of a 
notary. Till he was seven years old ho was quite dumb, 
and hi.s organ of voice was never completely devtdoped. He 
appears to have been born however with a taste for the me- 
chanical arts, and even in childhood he is said to liave con- 
structed siphons, fountains, and models of mills. He was 
sent to a school of the Jesuits, but his taste for calculations 
caused his mind to be so much diverted from rhetoric and 
theology, that ho made little progress in these studies ; and 
happening to obtain a superQcial treatise on arithmetic, he 
made himself master, without any assistance, of its contents. 
Ill 1670 Sauveur travelled on foot to Paris; and one of his 
uncles having promised to make him a small allowance for 
liis support on condition that he would qualify liimself for 
the ecclesiastical profession, ho resumed for a lime his theo- 
logical studies, but a copy of Euclid's Elements which fell 
in Ins way, and Iho lectures of Kohault, soon determined him 
to abandon this pursuit. Being thrown upon his own re- 


sources, for In'* unclp immediately withdn-w the promised 
allowance, he sought to obtain a subM&ieni e by tcacbing the 
raatheiualics, and in this ho appears to have succoodod. At 
twciuy-lhieoyoar^ of ago, ho h.id the good Ibrtiiiio to atiiact 
the notice of Prince EugLMic. who received from him some 
instruction in the sciences; and a foroignor of distinciioii 
wishing to bo tauglit the gconiotiy of DeM-aitos, Sauveur, 
who then hud no knowledge of the woiksof that plnloi-opher, 
applied himself to the suhjcc-t with sindi \ igour, that in eight 
day^ he was able to gi\e the required iiisliuclion. From i67S 
to 1680 lie was occupie«l with the study of probleins ixbitiug 
to the application of the theory of probabililio.s to games id' 
chance, and in the latter year he was made nialheiiniiuMl 
master to the pages of the Dauprnness. In 1681 he was ap- 
pointed* with Manoltc, to go to Chantilly in order lu make 
some liydraulic expcnnionl.s at that place; and it was there 
probably that he was lulrodueed to the Fniu-e of Coiule, 
with whom he subsequently had the honour of correspond- 
ing. The conversation of the ]»nnco appears to have in- 
spired Saijveur with :i desire to make himself ma.^ter of (Iio 
art of fortification ; and in order that be inigbi join practice 
to Ibeory, he went iu liiill to the siege of Mons, when; he 
attended daily in the lieiiclies. At the teimmatien of the 
siege, lie vi.>ited the ibrlilied places in Flander.s, and at the 
same lime he applied himself to the .study of inibiury laches 
in all its details. At iho lecoimmMidation of Vauban, be 
was appointed evaniiner of llui eMginccr.s, and was allowed 
a pension, which ho enjoyed till his death. 

After his return to Pans, he was ap])ointcd, in IfiSU, to 
the chair of matbeiiuilics in the Koyal Gollege; and in ten 
)car!. aftorw'ards ho was made a uieinbcr of the Academic 
dcs Sciences. During lli». remainder of Ins life he was eni- 
ploved coiiHlantly in improving the malheuiaticul tlieory of 
sound; and we learn, not without surprise, that ili.* man 
who discovered by theory and experiment tin* velocity of 
the vibrations of mosicol strings under various ciiTiim^rances 
of magnitude and tension, laid iieillier cur nor voice; in 
fact it appears I but he was obliged to avail liimsclf of (In; 
aid of practical musirians m order to a))picoiatu ibe iiiiis:ciil 
intervals and concords. 

This rnulhciiialician may bo said to Iiavo almost invented 
tbo science which has since been so much extended by Dr. 
Brook Taylor, by Daniel Bernoulli, D’Alembert, Euler, 
and Chladni. Tlicorotical music had hci'ii the subject of 
part of his Icclnres at the Rojal GolJcgo in 16'J7 ; but ilio 
first published details respecting his repeal clu‘s in acoustics 
are contained m the volmno of the Ao.uhbnie forllic}eiir 
1700. The dilferent papers which he wrote afterwards uio 
in the volumes for 1702, 1707, 1711. and 1713. 

Sauveur was twice married, and lie died July 0, 1716, at 
the age of (>3 jears, with llie riqnitatjon of liaving been ii 
man of kind d^spo^^ti^ln and great uuitbumty ot temper. It 
a])pears that tin- f->\v yerM>ns who, in Piance, cultivated tbo 
sciences in that age \\<‘ro nearly cxclodcil (rom general so- 
ciety; for J. J. Kou-'-i'ini, iii Ins ‘Conressions,’ compares 
tlio.se persons to the asymptotes of ceitani ciiives; ohseiving 
tliat they eiideuvouicd pirpclually to appn.ach, willumt 
being able to come in contact with, tlio rest of the world. 
The ohscrvalioii does not however apply to the siil»ject of 
this article, who, probaldy fnmi the sociability of liis iiian- 
iicrs, scorns to have been surrounded by a numerous and 
agreeable circle of frionds. 

■'SA'VACOU. [Hovr-Biij..] 

SAVAGE, RICHARD, was born Janunry 10, 1607-8. 
His mother, ibo countess of Macclesfield, iunl during her 
pregnancy made a public avowal of her infidolity to her 
iiu.-.band, who, in consequence, obtaine<l an act of piuliument 
by whicdi their marriage was anmillcil, and the oir-pinig 
rendered illegitimate. Lord Rivers, who was declared by 
Lady Maccleslleld to be the father of her son, so fur recog- 
nised him as to become his godfather, and to allow him to 
be called by his name ; but he afterwards abandoned liini 
to the care of his mother. The countess disowned her 
unhappy child, leaving him to pass his infancy an<l boy- 
hood under the precarious protection of .strangers; and 
had it not been for the charitable intervention of her. 
mother, Lady Mason, the destiny of Savage w'ould pio- 
bably have bctm as obscure as the most unnatural parent 
could have wished. By the kindness of this lady he was 
sent to a small grammar-school iu3ar St. Albaif.s, and after- 
wards placed by his mollier with a .shoemaker iii Lon- 
don. »Sooii after this, by the accidental discovery of some 
papers, he became acquainted with the circumstances of his 
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hirlh, whicli had bet'n studiously concealed from him; and 
lu‘ iii.ulii iiKiu) tiloris to obtain an intciview with hismolber, 
wlu) however re&olutel) icfused 1o see him. While very 
}oun^, Savage eommenecd his career as an author by 
taking pari in tlie Hangorian controversy, on which he 
wrote an unsuccessful poem, afterwards suppressed by him- 
self. At the age of eighteen he luibhslicd a comedy called 
‘WouKin’s a Ruldlo;’ and two years afterwards another, 
'l.o\e ill a Ved,* both borrowed from the Spanish. Though 
these were failures, lie (lierchy obtained the notice of Sir 
Richard Steele and Mr. W'llks, an actor. He became better 
known as an aiii hor by Ins tragedy of ‘ Sir Thomas Overbury,’ 
in which he liiin-self acted the part of Sir Thomas Overhury ; 
and the profits of this play, and of a subscription raised for 
him at tlie time, produced a Mini which appeared consider- 
able to one so necessitous. In the year 1727 his irregular 
habits of life led him into one of the tavern broils tlieri wry 
common, in which he iinfortunalidy killed a man, and was 
tried and condemned to death. The circumstances of the 
afi'air, and the doubtful cbai actor of the witnesses who ap- 
peared against him, becoming generally known after his 
sentence, intercession was made for him with the queen of 
George II. by the countess of Hertford, and the royal pardon 
was grcantcd to him, in spile of the oft'orts of Ins mother, 
who on this occasion spread a report that lie had once at- 
tempted her own life. 

Tlie notoriety of thi.s event was succijerlcd by an c.vtra- 
ordin ary reaction of public opinion in his favour: he was 
courted by all ranks, the hisbions of tlic day were ruled by 
his opinions, and he was enabled to maintain an appearance 
ill society above In'! station by means of an annuity of 2U0/. 
a year oblaincd from hi.s mother’s relalion.s, under the 
threat that he would expose her cruelly by laniixions, if sbe 
refused to support bun. At this time be publhbcd his 
longest poem, the ‘ Wandorer,’ wbicb was iniicb admired at 
the time. 

Prosperity made more apparent that fickleness of character 
winch led him into oxtiaYugancc and alienated his friends 
from him. His fair prospects were soon for ever clouded 
by a i|uarrel with bis patron Lord Tyrconnel, who accuhcd 
inin of ingriititude, and banished him from his house. His 
acquaintance in consefiuenco generally deserted bun, and 
he sank into obscure poverty as suddenly as lie had emerged 
from It. The remainder of iu.s life was pa.sscd iii discreduable 
elbirts to regain his position.in society by alternately llatter- 
ing and satirising all from w'hoin he had aii} thing to hope 
or fear. In doNpair of ever conciliating his mother, he 
publislied ‘ Tile ihistard,’ the severity of which drew down 
upon her much public indignation, though it does not seem 
to have reawakened .sympathy in favour of the author. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to obtain the situation of pocl- 
laurcat. Savage received from the queen a peiusion ot 60L 
a year as a reward f(»r a poem in honour of her birthday, 
which his gratitude renewed amuuilly from this lime till 
her death, when the royal bounty was withdrawn from him. 
Having mafie no provision for such a contingency, he was 
obliged, from his necessities, to leave London in the year 
1 7.39, retiring first to Bristol and then to Swansea, where ho 
lived for about a year, receiving an allowance raised by sub- 
scription among his friends. In January, 1742-3, on his 
return to Bristol, he was arrested for a debt of 8/., and sent 
to prison in that city, where he died, July .31, 1743. 

The name of Savage has become better known than 
his merits deserve, from the singularity of his early 
misfortunes, and still more from the elaborate life of liirn 
which Johnson, the companion of his distres-ses, has inserted 
in his ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ This memoir is iritorestiiig not 
only as a most faithful picture of the adventurous career of 
Savage and of the manners of his age, but because it ex- 
hibits very strikingly the chief excellencies and defects of 
the author a.s a biographer and a critic. In the judgment 
whhdi he pronounces upon the poems of his friend he is 
more swayed by prejudice than in his estimation of bi.s 
moral w’orth. The writings of Savage are in unison with 
his character. The carelessness and want of system in his 
graver compositions, tho frivolity in the choice and treat- 
ment of lighter ^ubjccts, his unchastened style, feeble in its 
vehemence, illustrulo the strength of feeling and passion, 
tue infirmity of purpose, the thoughtless improvideiKMJ, 
and want of settled principles of conduct, whicli made the 
actions of Savage as inconsistent as his fovtuno was die* 
queved. 

In his * Wanderer,’ he declaims without tho moral dignity 


of a didactic writer, his versification is har.'ili, his descrip- 
tions tedious, and the whole poem ill arranged and th rouged 
with confused imagery. His panegyrics betray the needy 
adventurer deficient both in self-respect and in tact. II is- 
praise is unskilful, his compliments (as has been well ob- 
served by Johnson) are constrained and violent, heaped 
together without tho grace of order or decency of intro- 
duction. 

He made enemies as readily ashienfis, and he testified his 
resentment by satires full of coarse personal invective. 

From this general censure of the works of Savage ‘The 
Bastard’ is in a groat measure to bo excepted. Strong 
nniural feelings, goaded by a sense of undeserved wrongs, 
gave to this poem a concentrated energy of expression, a 
refinement of sarcasm, and an exalted tone of thought, of 
wliich there arc only faint traces in his other writings. 

Of tlie person of Savage Johnson has left this deserip 
tion : — ‘ He w as of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, 
a long visage, coarse featiues, and melancholy aspect ; of a 
grave and manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien, but 
which upon a nearer acquaintance softened into an engaging 
easiness of manners. His walk was slow, and his voice tre- 
mulous and mournful. He was easily excited to smile, 
but very seldom provoked to laughter.' 

SAVANNA. [Plains.] 

SAVANNAH, Town and River. [Georoia.] 

S A VARY. NICOLAS, was born in 1750. at Vitni in 
Bretagne. France. Having completed bis studies at the 
college of Rennes, be vvmit to Paris, where he resided for 
some time. He bad early conceived a deisire of travelling, 
and in I77f> belauded iii Egypt, wlicre ho remained till 

1 779. Ho was some time at Alexandria and Rosetta, but 
fixed his residence clnefiy at Cairo, making occasional ex- 
cursions in tho neighbourhood, and to D.imietta and other 
places ill Lower Kgyiit. He rc euibarkcd at Alexandria in 
September, 177'.), and travelled during two years or there- 
abouts among the islands of the Grecian Archipelago, h is 
probable that he returned to France about tliu middle of 
1781. 

Tho first work which Savary published after his return 
was a translation of the Koran, tlie greater part of which 
had been made in Egypt, ‘ Le (’uran, iraduit dorAiabe, 
accompagnf* de Notes, et precede d‘un Abrege do la Vie de 
Malioniet,’ Paris, 1 783, 2 vols. 8vo. Tins is the best tuins- 
lation of the Koran which tho French possess. The ma- 
terials for tho Life of Mohammed have been drawn chielly 
from Abu' I Feda and the ‘ Sunnah,* a collection of tradi- 
tions consideied authentic by the Arabians. Savary nc.vt 
published a senes of extracts trom * Lo Coran,’ uufier tlic title 
of * Morale dc Mahomet, on Recued des plus pures Maximes 
dll Corail,’ Pans, 1784, 12mo. niid J8mo. 

Ill I7«4 Savary published the first volume of his ‘ Lettres 
sur I'Egypte.’ Tho other two volumes were puhlisheil iii 
1785, together with a new edition of the first volume, Puns, 
3 vols. 8vo. This work had at first an extraonlinaiy repu- 
tation. The intere.st connected with the country jl.-5elf, 
especially the monuments of Aiitient Egypt, the picturesque 
style, and the brilliant colouring of the descriptions, ren- 
dered the work extremely popular. It was translated iiiio 
German (Berlin, 1786, 8vo.) and English (London, 1786-7, 

2 vols. 8vo.). Many objections however were afterwards 
made to the work, as that it contained few new facts, the 
description of the pyramids having been taken from Maillot, 
the account of Upper Egypt from tho P^re Sicard, and other 
parts from Jomville, &c. 

Savary was afterwards severely commented upon by 
Michaelis, in his 'Journal of Arabic Literature,’ who atlirmed 
that in making use of Abu'L Feda he has always had re- 
course to Michaclis’s Latin translation, and has not even 
understood that corroctly, and that ho wus ignorant even of 
the pronunciation of the vernacular Arabic. Tlic publica- 
tion of Volney’s 'Travels in Egypt’ about the same time, 
which contains numerous contradictions of Savary, added 
to the annoyance arising from tho criticisms of Michaoli.s 
and the decline of his reputation, is said to liavc affected 
his health, which was naturally delicate. Ho died at Paris, 
February 4, 1788, at the age of .38. 

A few months after Savary’s death, his ‘Lettres sur 
la Grdcc,’ a work which he was engaged upon during his 
illness, was published at Pans, 8vo. It is incomplete, tho 
author having worked up only a part of his materials at 
tho time of his death, A tale translated from Iho Arabic, 

' Los Amours d'Anas Eloujond et de Ouardi,’ was published 
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in ’’/S!), 18nio. Siivaiy had composed while in E^rvpt a 
(Jrani!iia:re de la Lan;^ue Aiabi; Vulifuuv et. LiilcraUj,' 
which ho had prcseiifed to the French govcnimcMit in 178 1, 
uiid ii was ordered to be printed, but for want of Ar.abic 
type it lay in the royal print ing-otlice till it was claimed ott 
behalf of Savary’s brother, by whom it was again presented 
to the govtM-nmont, and it was again ordered to be printed 
in I7t)0, hut the publication how'evervvas not completed nil 
IBia (Pans, 4to.), and in the mean lime tlio Arabic gram* 
mars ol D’llerbin and Silvestve de Sacy had already ap- 
luared. It is in French anrl Jjalin, wiih many faindiar 
dialogues and Arabic tales and songs, which in some degree 
compensate for (he brevity of the syntax. This grammar 
however will not bear comparison with that of J^e Sacy. 
Savaiy was also engaged upon an Arabic Dictionary, but 
none of it has ever bemi printed. 

( / 0^ rapht a Lhiivt^rsclle. ) 

SAVE, River. [Ai’striv.] 

SAV^EUDUN, a town in France, in the department of 
Arnego, eight or nine miles noilh of Fanners. It was aii- 
lienlly one of the chief towns and strongest fortresses in the 
county of Foix: it resisted the attack of »Simon do Montfort 
in the crusade against the Albigeois, and was, iti the fifteenth 
oeiitni), one of the strongholds of the Huguenots. The 
f-u tilications have been destroyed. It is divided into the 
upper and lower towns, the latter tlie handsomer and mure 
populous of tlie two. Thu inhabitants ainouuled, in |M3I, 
to 18 'j 7 for the town, or 3327 for the whole communu; they 
trade in cattle and fruit, and have six fairs in the year. 

SAVERNE. [Ruin. lUs.] 

SVVKn.lANO. L^^vniryzo.] 

SAVI'GNIDM, Dr. J.A‘ach s name for a gonu.s of Ses- 
sile Curhipeds, with four valves soldered together, and 
a hivalie convex operculum, the ventral and posterior valve 
on each f»ide hmiig soldered togellier. In other points the 
genus rescmhlos pYiKioviA 

S A VILE, SIR HENRY, an omiiicnfc scholar and ma- 
thematician, horn at Over Bradley, near Halifax, in York- 
''Inie, Ntiveinber 30, 1510. Hu was admitted a student of 
Mi rton C''»!!ege, Oxford, in 1501, where ho proceeded to the 
(h’give of J3.A„ and was cho.‘*en tellow of ihe college. He 
took the degree of M.A. in 1570, about wliicli time his 
fondness for'the mathematics induced him voluntarily to 
rca«l public lectures in the Univorsily on Euclid, Ptolemy, 
and other w'rilers. Ho also MM-ved as pKielor for two years, 
and in 157S he made a tour through the Continent, and at 
his letiirn had the distiiiguishul honour of being chosen 
tutor in the Greek language to Queen P'lizubetli, who, it is 
said, lunl a great esteem for him. He was elected warden 
. i' Merton College in 15S5, in which olfiuo ho continued for 
tlnily-MX years, and greatly benelitecl that society by his 
exertions. During tins lime he «jnriched the lilciature of 
liis country with several clasMcal and historical publicatunis. 
He was made provost of Eton (’ollegu in 15UG, and on the 
accession of King James he was knighted. Ho died ai 
Eton College, on the lyth of February, 1022, in the seventy- 
third year of bis age, and was buried in the cliapul there. 
On tins occasion the University ot Oxford tiaid the gicatesi 
honours to his memory, by having a public speech and 
verses made in his ])raise, which were published under the 
tide of* Ultima Linea Savilii.' Ho was indeed a inuniliceiU 
henelUctnr to the University of Oxford, in which, besides 
various other donations, he founded, in IGlt), two professor- 
ships, one of geometry, the other of astronomy, which are 
still maiiitaiuod. His library, consi.sling of a very curious 
and valuable collection of scientific books and ni aim scripts, 
he left to the University, and it is now preserved in a sepa- 
rate room near the Bodleian library, the two Sayilian pro- 
fes.sors being the only persons who have immediate access 
to it. His fame principally rests on a magnificent edition 
of all the works of St. Chryso.stom, which was published 
in lfil3. in 8 vols. folio, in the production of which ho 
IS said to have expended no loss than 8000/., and on 
lii.s collection of our best histovians, published in ISliG, 
under the title of ‘ Rerum Anglicarum Senptores po.st 
Bcdani.’ As a mathematician, ho is known principally by 
his * Lectures on the first book of Euclid’s Elements,* pub- 
lished in IG21, but several MS. collections of his on the 
history of the sciences aro preserved in his library at Ox- 
ford. 

SAVILE, GEORGE, MARQUIS OF HALIFAX, 
was the son of Sir William Savile, a Yorkshire baionut, of 
anlient* family, and of Anno, daughter of the lord keeper 
P. C., 'No. 1290. 


Coventry. Being hoiv.liimily aiiachi..l to Oio Stmnts. am- 
Inlioiis, and endowid \wih brilliant lalcnts, hu pli>ed an 
active and a succ«»'«.<.|ul paii m ikp intriguing rei'’'ii-< of 
Charle, 11. and James 11. I,i u^js luMias raised lo the 
peerage, by iho titles of Lord Savile of Eland and Vis<,)imi 
Halifax; he was created earl in ir,;'.), and uuiiquis in l(i;s2. 
lie died in 1095. and the title het-.nue cxuiicl in 17H(i, l»v 
the death of his son. The witty Lmd GhL-itei Held was In.-; 
gramlson by the moilier's sole. 

It Is hind to stall* slmrlly his polilieal hislon m-pn 5 u*n le.'-, 
I'xcept by sa\ m>; tliat he was the elnef of fhe'boily i.) whifli 
the expressive naino of Trimmeis was given. So far Iimw- 
ever as he was alluclied to any principUi, it seems lo l.axe 
been to tliu eausu of civil liheri) as ilien imderslooil. Ho 
opposed the Noii-resis*ingTest Bill in Ki/’o.as well as, holh 
III iho>«e times and alfir tlio aceesMon of .James, the relaxa- 
tion of the tests enarti d against the pajusts. Ho oppo.sc'l 
lhe^eheme fur c\eluding the Duke of Vm'k fiom the ?>uc- 
eession, preferring to limit his ant lionty when the er.iwii 
should devolve on him. Ho doflinod to take p.nt in l)nng- 
ing o^er the Prince of Orange; but was pn*si(leul of Ibo 
<*oiivenfioii parli mii'nt, and .strongly supported the motion 
for doolanng the tin one vacant. On the aecvssion of 
William ami Mary he was made pii\y seal ; hut l:e soon r.*- 
tired from the adminishaliou, upon iiujuiiy being projiosed 
to be made a-^ to tlie aijlliors of (he pioseeiitions (<1' Loid 
Russell, Sidney. 5cc., in which lie, as a member of the thon 
exi^iing gi)\t rnmeiii, had coueui led ; and he eonliiinod in 
opposition ihi'iicedbiwaid till In^ dealli. 

‘He was/ sajs Burnet, ‘a iiinii of groat and ready wit, 
full of hie, and very pleasant, much tunied lo satire’ . . . 
He w'as punctual in his \)a\ nieiils and just in all pn\al£* 
dealings; hut with relati- n lo the publu*. he went b.ick- 
waid ;iml forward, and changed bides so ol'ien, that in tlu; 
conclusion no side trusted him ; lie .stviiifd full of eominoii- 
wcallh notions, yet he wont info the wor-'f jiart of King 
Charle.s’s reign. The li\elmess <>t his imagimilioii was 
always too hard for his judgment. His seveie jest was pre- 
ferred h) him to all aignnienls whatever; and In* was end- 
less III conned, for when after miicli diseour.-e a point was 
settled, jf ho could Jiiid anew'ji-.t, wlM‘ivhy he(‘tnild niako 
that whicli was digested by himself ndi(*ulfMjs, ho 

could not hold, 1ml would stud\ to raise the credit of his 
wit, though it made others call Ins judgment into, (pio.*'- 
Iion/ &c. 

Ills w'orks are lively and elegant. The chief of tliein are 
tlic.se: ‘Cbainclcr of u Tiimnier,’ ‘Anatomy of an K(|iii^a- 
lent,’ * I..cttcr to a Dissenter/ ‘ Misecllaiiies,’ and ‘ J\Iaxims 
of Stale.* He left two nnninseript copies of his im iuoirs, 
both of which were dcsiru)cd MMpubii>h('d, om* b\ llie 
Karl of Nollingham, the otlitr by bis gr.indd.inghlcr Lady 
Burlington. Hor.ov Walpole .sa\s ili.ii ilns w.is d«.iu* at 
Popc’.s SMggeshon, hciau-e the papists, wol* lepreMmled 
hi an \in(a\ourable, light. The lo-i, is U) be rcgi.ll-'d, 
coni-ideiing the strung saiirical laUuiL and posilion (»f the 
author. 

S.VVIN. [JiJXim Ill’s. "I 

SAVINGS JiANfvS. [B vxKs I oil S \ vixf.s 1 

SAVO'N \, the name of a ])riivnn*e and town of the Sar- 
dinian Slates, in the wostcin Rivieia (d* ('Cii 'a. Tho 
province of Sa\oii:i is bounded on the north-fi^l by tin* 
province of Genoa I^'oper, and nn the sonfh-wc.t by that of 
Alhong'i, south-east ]>> the Mediterranean S(*a, aiid iK.rlli 
wcbl by the Apennines, winch sejiarale it fVoin tin* piovi'icu 
of Mondovi in Fie-lmoiit. Tin* soil ]>arliikes of the gciicral 
character of the Uivieia, and, produces abundance of fruit, 
oil, and wine. The elmiato is somewhat crvlder in winter 
than at San Remo ami other places fartln*!* \ve-t, hecau-e 
it is more open to the noi l horn winds. J'ho Apeiuiines 
near Savona are lower than the lest of the Ligurian Apj n- 
nincs, being only 1500 feet above Ihe.^^ea, and on the other 
side of them is the vallev <J‘ the Bormida, which .‘slopes 
towards the plains of the Po. Tlu* population of ihc pio- 
vi lice of Savona amounts to G2,()0(l, <li^irihiaud ni llnrly- 
oight commnnes. The principal towns me: 1, Savonii. a 
walled town of 15,500 inhiibitaiils, and the mo.st ciui- 
sidurablc in the duchy of Genoa, after the capital. (Berlo- 
lotli.) The .streets are narrow, though woU paved, ami the 
interior aspect of the town i'l gloomy. It cai rics on a con- 
siderable trade; the harbour, which was once good, was 
partly filled up by the Genoese in 1.525-*2 m, Ihroiigh com- 
mercial jc<alou.sy ; it is still very safe, but only fit for vessels 
of 200 tons. Savona is tliu residence of many noble and 
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other suhstanlial provrictors of tlio surrounding; country; 
it contains some palaces and several fine churches 
among others tlie new cathedral built in the seventeenth 
century, the former cathedral, ^^luell had lioen raised by 
Julius II., when bishop of Savona, havini; been flestrojed 
to make room for the citadel. The present cathedral is 
adorned with valuable paintings and sculptures. The sanc- 
tuary of I^a Madonna di Savona, situated ftvc miles north- 
west of the town, in the AiH-imiiies, and on the road which 
loads to M()ndo\i in Piedmont, has also .some good paint- 
ings, besides nuincrous M)ti\e oiroringH. Sa\o!ia is the 
birth-place of Chiabivia, one of the best Italian lyric poets, 
2, Alhibsola, a |)relly town on the soa-sliorc. has ;ki00 in- 
habitants, and several handsome villas of the Genoese 
nobility Julius 11. was born at Albissula. .'i, Noli, a 
small town in a picturesque situation near the sea. 4, 
Cairo, in the Apennines, has MOO inhabitants. NoarCiiro 
is the village of Millosiino, ianious in the luAlory of Bona- 
parte’ .s first Italian campaign, in 1700. In the neighbour- 
ing old castle of Coaseria, 1.000 Piodmonleso grenadiers 
W'ithstood for thirty-six hours all the attacks of the French, 
in which two French generals were killed and Jouhert was 
wounded. At lust they were obliged to surrender from W'unt 
of water. 

SAVONAROLA. GIRO'LAMO, a Dominican monk, 
ii native of Ferrara, made liiinself known by lu.s eloquent 
preaching at Florence, where ho was living in the convent 
of S. Marco, which belonged to his older, in the latter 
p.art of the fifteenth century. In his sermons housed at 
times to assume the tone of a indjdiet, foieielling public 
calamities as a piiuisliinent for the sin^ of the pi'ojile. 
Florence was then cnniynig peace and prosperity under the 
udminislration of Lorenzo do’ Medici, all ti.ily was quiet, and 
yet Savonarola startled his hearers, hy foretelling the ap- 
preaching irruption of fieree foreign hosi.s, which would 
bring hloudslied and dii.-jolation over the land. . A few )cars 
after his prophecy was fultilled hy the invasion of Charles 
VIII. of France and his vulhless bands, and an ago of cala- 
mities began for Italy. Befoie this however Savonarola 
was w’oni to inculcate democratic doctrines; he recom- 
mended a return to ' the former popular system of govern- 
ment, which had been intorrupled by the aseenduncy of the 
Medici; and he even deehiimed against Lorenzo hiiri«elf. 
Lorenzo took little notice of this; and when liis friends 
urged him to check the monk’s aiid.acity, he replied, that 
as long as the preacher exerted himself to reform iliemoral.s 
of llic citizens of Florence, he should willingly excuse his 
ineiviliiy to himself. When Lorenzo fell ill, m thes])nng 
of 14{12, and his life was despaired of, Savonarola appeared 
hy his lied-side, sione say at Lormizo’s own request. The 
conversation that followed is variou'^ly related. Poliziano, 
an e\e-\vitncss, states that Savonarola exhorted Lorenzo to 
he firm in the Catholic faith, to winch the sick man assented. 
The monk then asked Lorenzo whether, in case ho recovered, 
he purposed to live a virtuous and well-regulated life, to 
which a ready assent was also given. Lastly, Savonarola 
told Lorenzo tlnit he ought to hear his death with re^gna- 
tioii, if such bo (lie will of God. * With ehecrfulnes.s,’ 
replied Lorenzo. Savonarola was then going to quit the 
room, when Lorenzo called him back, and requested his 
benediction, winch the monk readily gave in the solemn 
form of the liturgy, Lorenzo pronouncing the usual responses 
with a firm and collected voice. 

Sucli is the account of Pohziano, written soon after tlio 
event, but a dilTerent one came into circulation a long time 
after, and was rcgi.stoved in t)ie biography of Savonarola, 
written hy Gianfrancesco Pico of Mirandola, nephew of the 
celebrated Giovanni Pico, the friend of Lorenzo. Tlie story 
is, that .Savonarola was sent for lo hear Lorenzo's confes- 
sion, and that among other injunctions to which Lorenzo 
readily assented, tho monk required him to promise tliat if 
ho should recover, ho would restore the republic lo its for- 
mer stale of popular freedom, and as Lorenzo made no 
reply to this, Savonarola left him without giving him abso- 
lution. Roscoo thinks this tale to have been an invention 
of that party spirit which broke out some time after Lo- 
renzo's death, and which led to the expulsion of Piero de* 
Medici, Lorenzo’s son, in 1494. Savonarola acted a con- 
spicuous part in the disturbances which followed. Hu be- 
came the leader of the democratic party, which was styled 
the Piugnoni or lachrymose parly, because, in imitation of 
their leader, they were conlituially denouncing and bewailing 
the sins and corruption of their fellow-citizens. The oppo- 


site or aristocratic party, that wished lo place the govern- 
ment in a few hands, were styled Compagnacci, and also 
Arrabhiati, or * enraged.’ The Piagnoni succeeded for a 
time, and a general legislative council was formed of 830 
citizens, above thirty years of age, and who were ‘netti di 
speech io,’ that is to say, inscribed in the public books as 
having always paid their luxes regularly, A vast hall was 
constructed for their meetings in the town palace. Savo- 
narola's inlluLMicc was now very great, being looked upon 
hy his parly as a kind of prophet and supreme judge. 
Grave citizens mixed with friars, and children, assembled 
in the public places crying ‘ Viva Cristo,’ singing hymns 
composed fur the occasion, and daneing with frantic ges- 
tures. But the Arrabhiati were not idle; they repre.sented 
Savonarola a.s an impostor, and they accused him of heresy 
at Rome, Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) summoned him 
to appear before him, in default of which ho cxcomrauni- 
cated him. Savonarola, who had long been jireaching 
against tho corruptions of tho clergy, did not spare the liead 
of the church, whom he sljlod a usurper, and he wrote to 
several ]»rinces urging them to assemble a general council, 
before which he made sure of proving that Alexander not 
only was not a legitimate ponlilf, but was not even a Chris- 
tian. In the year 1497, Piero do’ Medici made an atlempt 
lo re-enter Florence by surprise, at llie head of an aimed 
parly, but the plot was discovered, and several of ins 
ahetlors within the town being ai rested, five of them \vci(‘ 
condemned to death, and the rest lo bani>hmenl. They 
appealed from their sentence to the great council of the 
citizens, but Savonarola and liis parly urged the immediiite 
execution of the hcntenc-e, and the five were beheaded. This 
enraged the urislocralic paity, who, joined to tlie secret ene- 
mies vvhicli Savonarola had among the clergy, eiioouiagcd 
iwo Franciscan monks to preach against him. Savonarola, 
thus assailed, called to his aid a brother Dominican, Do- 
menico da Pe?cia, and both retorted from the pulpit against 
the Franciscans. The contest was kept up for some lime 
with mutnul accusations and viluperalions, until Fra Do- 
menico, excited beyond reason, proposed to prove the supe- 
riority and sanctity of his master by walking through the 
llamcN and, strange to say, one of the Franciscans under- 
took to do the sanio on the part of his brethren. Tho mode 
of trial was arranged by tho magistrates; a mass of combus- 
tibles was laiil ill the square, and a walk was made across, 
through which the champions wore to pass while tho faggots 
were blazing. On the appointed day, 17th April, Ll'J8, Sa- 
vonarola and his champion, attended by a niinieroiis proces- 
sion, made their appearance, giving out the psalm ' FiXurgat 
Deus ot dissipentur inimici ojus.* liis opponent Fv.iGniliaiio 
Rurulinelli, attended by some Franciscan monks, walked 
silently and steadily to the place of trial; the tlarnes vveie 
kindled, and the crowded spectators stood in mute astonish- 
ment and expectation, when Savonarola proposed that hi.s 
ehanipiou Domenico should bear the consecrated hojst 
through the fire. This proposal shocked the whole ass'ombly, 
and the magistrates and heads of the clergy exclaimed against 
it as a profanation, and as a lera])ting of God himself. Fn\ 
Domenico however refused to proceed without tlie host, 
and the trial was given up. This business ruined tho 
credit of Savonarola: on his return lo his convent of S. 
Marco he was taunted by the populace, and soon after a 
parly of his enemies entered the convent hy force, and 
dragged him, with Domenico and another monk, to prison, 
lie was tried before a mixed lay and ecclesiastic commis- 
sion appointed hy Alexander VI. His eloipiencc at first 
startled his judges, but tho implements of torture being 
produced, the firmness of Savonarola failed him, and ho 
acknowledged the falsehood of his pretensions to superna- 
tural powders. Ho was condomned to death, and he and his 
two associates, being led to the spot prepared for the trial, 
were first strangled, and their bodies thrown into tho flames, 
on the 23rd of May, 1498. 

Savonarola left several works, both in Italian and in 
Latin, one of which, entitled * Triumphus Crucis,* is a de- 
monstration of the truths of Christianity. His sermoas 
however, of which some remain, are the most remarkable 
of his productions. 11c was eminently a popular orator, 
and profoundly versed in the art of exciting the feelings. 
His memory has found several apologists, among tho rest 
Filippo Neri, and Barotti, in his * Biographies of Authors, 
Natives of Ferrara.’ 

SAVOY iSavoia in Italian, Savoie in French)* coun- 
try with tho title of ducliy^ which belongs to the Sardiuian 
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Tiionarohy. It forms part of tho hiq;lilanLls(>f the Alps and is 
geoi^raphically unifed to South-westL-iu Swilzeiland. bcinp 
included in Ihc basin of tbo Uhunc. Savoy extends from 45“ 
4' lf> 4r^° 21' N. Kit., and from 5“ 37' to 7“ E. long. Tire 
boundaries of Savoy art; : on the oast, the eliain of llie 
Graian and Penniuo Alp-^, whioh divide il from I’imlinoiit 
and the Valais; on the north, thoT.ema!! hike; on the west, 
the Uhoiie, whic-h divides it from Franco; and on Uio south, 
an oflset of the Cotiian Alps, which, rumiing; westwards 
from the group of Mont Corns, divides the valley of Mau- 
rionne, tho southernmost part of Savoy, from Dauphint^. 
This offset ends at the valley of the I-jcre, which fortus a 
natuval opening on llio south-west, belwoen vSavoy and 
France. North of the l^ere a ndge runs in the direelion of 
the Uhoiie, forming a nalnral burner to Savoy on ibat side. 
This ridgo has been cut throu»zh at the place called Les 
Ecludles, to make the high road from Chamhery to Lyon. 

Savoy consists of several valleys foiined by olb ets of the 
Alps. It is divided into three basins: the non horn basin, 
the waters (d* whien How northwards into the Leman lake; 
the centKil hasin, the waters of which ilow’ by means of tho 
Arve, the Fier, and the lake Bourget westward into the 
Rhone; and tho sonthern basin, which is drained by the 
Is/ue and its allliients. The Isero runs southwards into 
Fiance. 

The administrative division of Savoy corresponds to the 
pKigraphieul conngnraiioii of its suiTaee and its principal 
Millcys. The country is dividcil into eight provinces :-—l, 
(^li.iblais, which coiuiirbics thosontheui coast of the Leman 
lake and the iiiimerous valleys which >loi'e low'ards it. The 
Dranse, which vises in the mountains near the hordeis of 
the and eutiTS the lake half-way between the towns 

of Eviaii and Thonon, is (ho principal river of Gluiblai.s. 2, j 
Fducigny. south of (duihUus consists chiefly of the long j 
valley of iho x\rvc, from its source in the Col do Halme to a ! 
few miles helmv Bonneville, where iherner ciiteis (lie pro- | 
Vince ()1 Caroiige, The well known valle} of Chainounv ' 
bel<ings to Faiieigny, and tho roin.iiilie hut comparatively | 
n. gh'cicd valley of the Giffie, the principal altlnenl of! 
tlie .\rvv. with il.^ fine cascade-, and the bordering gla<'iers j 
of M.mt Ihict, forms aKso part of Faucigny. 3, (jcnovois, ’ 
west of Faueij^ny, consists of the valley ul the river Fier, an | 
alllneiit of the Rhone, and of the basin of the Kike of An- : 
lU’cy, the wafers of which have llieir millet in the Fier. 4, | 
The province (.f (‘aronge lies north of tlu; Geiievois, and, 
between it and Uui borders of the canton of Geneva, to which I 
part of Its territory and the town of Carouge itself, from i 
which the proviuce lakes its name, weie ceded by the treaty | 
of Si. Jiilicm in 1S15. St. Juhen is now the chief town of! 


all its ornaments, and it has been since convm’tea into a 
(arm. Some of the towers remain; llie chuicli and tho 
hbnn-y liave been transformed into barns, 4. Aix-lcs- 
Bains, in Savoy Proper, much fioiiuented for its baths*. 
[Aix.] 5, Riimiliy, in the province of Genevois, has 4000 
iiihahitants. C, Mmiticrs, the capital of Tarentaiso, isasinall 
town with 2i)00 mhahitanis, and a hisho]i‘.s .see. J\Ionliers 
has salt-works f»r purifying the salt which is derived from 
the III ighbouriiig springs of Saliiis, and aKo a school of 
mineralogy and metallurgy, with three piofewom, a c.ihmet 
of minerals, a library, and a chemical lahoratoiy. The lead- 
mines of Peseiand Macot, in the mountains near MmiUeis, 
employ about 600 woikmen. Tho net yearly produce of the 
mines, which arc worked for the government, is valued at 
between 00,000 and SO. 000 francs. 

The inmc of Pc'^ei is siliialod at an elovalioii of 4500 feet 
above the sea. and that ol Macol at the height of 6000 feet. 
The ore is .‘•ent loGonllan.s, where it is smelted and pniificd. 
The mineral .Springs of La Perriere, situated in the valley 
of the Dnion, about throe miles from Moutiers have been 
much frequented of lato years by invalids from Switzer- 
land and Franee. They aie parliculaily recommended for 
eutaneous diseases and rhcumati'im. Tho province, of 
Taienlaisu has al^o numerous mines of anlleacile, vvhicli 
.are woiked by the couniry people, and it is neh in maihlo 
of various colours. 7. Boing St. T^Luiiico in GpperTaren- 
taise, on the road leading to Italy by the, l.iltle St. Hei'T.anl, 
is a town of .0100 inh.ihilants, anil eariie-i on considerable 
j tiade in cattle. From the village of Ste/. above Boiirg St. 

! Maurice, the nairow valley of Tigiics h-ids .south ea>t to 
I the sources of thi‘ Iseve. at tho foot of Alonl l.seran, a no- 
ble pyramid Id.liOO led high, coveicd with perpehnl .-^iiow 
and .snrronud(‘d by glaciers. From See/, a road leads in an 
easterly direction to the pass of ilic Little Si. Hcruaid, 7l'J2 
feet above the ‘^ca, and (lom thcnc.e \\\tu tliovalliJN of Ao.sta. 
The tia-»>. is praelicahle neaily all the year loniid, hill only 
forh()r*-es and mnle-. A Koman n ad con'*lrncled by Augus- 
tus led fuimeilv flom^■\^l.^la, or Augusta Piretoiia, over the 
Little St. Honiard, and down the valley of the Keie to 
Vienne lui the Rhuiu'. Tiai'cs of this load aie -«till visible 
in the valli‘\ of Ao-I.i, Iiut all \(‘^tige,sof il have disappeared 
on the Savoy side. On the siniinnl of the pass is an un- 
tiiMit column of cipolino marlde, 15 feet high, winch is called 
‘Colonne do Ion,’ or of .Jove, and near it is a circle of 
stones probably Druidical, hut which the couiitiy poiiplo 
call the ciicleof llanndial. Il is now geiiciany adniilled 
that IlannilMl cnieied Italy by the pass of the Little St. 
Bernaid. T.iicnlaive is altogether a very nitere.sling region, 
though little visited by (ouiists. Alhaiiis Beaumont, in ins 


the province. The small river U>ses, which enters the ‘ Do'-mption des .Mpe^ Giecqiu's el Gotliennes;’ Venihesl, 
Rhone mar Sevssel, is Iho principal outlet of tho waters of in Iho * Slalistique dii Drp.irlcineiil du Mont Blanc,’ Fans, 
the province of Caronge. 5, llanie Savoie, south of Fau- isdT ; Roche, m his ‘ Noti/w, Istoriche,’ printed at Moutiers 
cigny, consists of the valley of tho x\i li, an allluenl of the in IhP); and l)ei’li»lotli, in lns‘Vr.iggio ni Savoia,’ IS28, 
Tm'io, vvhi<di llow.s from noilli to south. (J, Taranl.ibia or have illustraKMl this ])ro\inee. It was the country of the 
Tarcntai.se, sonlli (4' Haute Savoie, C(.)nsi«^ts of tho long anlicnt Cenlioue‘<, who, w ith their neighbuiiis the Salassi, 
valley of ihc Iseve, lunning from east to west, from its long resi.,ied the Roin in arms, jiml only subjngaled 

sources at the foul of Mont Itoian to llie conllucncv of the m llio lime of AiigustiN. A village on ilie banks of the 
Aril. Taranlasia is, next to Faueiyiiy, the in(»st Alpine part [ Leie, above MonlJi'r.s, bears llio namo of C’enlioiie, niwl a 
of Savoy, and the most inlciosting to mountain touii.st.s. 7, little higher up, in the village of Aixine, seveial Roman 
Maunenne, south of Taranlasia, con.sists of thevnlley of the insciipUonsexibi.oiie of which n the following votive one m 


Aic, which has its source at the foot of Mont Genis, and 
joins the l.serc above Monlmelian. The high road to Italy 
leads through the whole length of Maunenne. 8, Savoy 
Proper, tlio nio.st level and most fertile part of Savoy, lies 
we^t of Maunenne andTarentaisc, and south of Gcnevois, 
It is divided on the west from France by the Rhone and its 
attluont the Guier. Tho waters of Savoy Proper And an 
outlet partly south vvard.s by the Isero, and partly by the 
Lcisi^e and other streams which run westward into the luko 
of Bourget, which lake enters the Rhone by a canal called 
that of Saviere. The lake of Bourget lies five miles north- 
west of Chamb^ry ; it is ton miles long and three wide, 
and the surface is 700 feet above tho sea. 

The principal towns of Savoy are— 1, Chamrerv, the 
capital of the whole duchy. 2, Annecy, tho head town of 
the province of Gcnevois. 3, Thonon, the head town of 
Chablois, situated on an eminence which commands a 
splendid view of the Leman lake. Tho country around 
Thonoif is very fort do. Thonon has a bandsomo town- 
hou^o and some other ^ood buildings, and 42U0 inhabitants. 
A few miles north-east of Thonon are tho remains of the • 
convent of Ripaillc, built by Amadeus VIIL Being sold by I 
the French at the timo of the Revolution, it was stripped of | 


YLTsc, vvjilteii by tho ProconMil I. PomponiU', Victor, in 
the time of AngU'l.is, ;uid vvhjfh is interesting fu* the feel- 
ing which it difejil.iys : — 

* SjIvuih* s»rra fi.ixlrio, 

r.t luiius .ilii siiiiiMu* ciisttis I'orinli, 

'1 till li.i''(*f I'riil**" (li’ili, .tilllM iH, 

Qiiuil per ‘irv.i, Ai|>ii'0.<t 

Tniijije lun '.u.tvo oirnii'i liMspiU'M, 

Diitu |ii«' ^ dIu'iiio, II iri'{iu' fiiMi'iir Cn'S.'iriiw, 

Tiki {ir<>'i])(’r.<ri(ri Si'S|'U.l'‘, 

.Tuino, in(’u<-i]ii<‘ I, (I'M'i-s Rum-'iin sislito, 

P.iqMK Itnlariira oolAiiitiH I'rii'.iiik'. 

K);u j.\m (Ucnliu millo in.(;,'n;is niK*ri‘H.* 

I. I'omiiniiii rroi’, 

Aiij'ustn T, 

8, The town of St. Jean, the chief place in the province of 
Mauriuiine, has 2500 inhabilanls, and a very old callujdrid, 
in which he buried some of tho earlier count.s of the bouse 
of Savoy. The other towns of Maunenne, Modane, St. 
Michel, Lanslehourir, and Aiguebelle, do not reckon 2000 
mtiabilants each. Manricnne ]ia.s mines of iron, copper, 
and lead, tho ugLiiregato produce of vvliich amounts to 
600,000 francs ycarly- 

Tho late king Charles Felix began the embankment of 
tho three principal livers of Savov,'lhe Aivc, Iho Lore, and 
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the Arc, by whifh means largo tvacls of f<*rlilo binrl have 
boon recla lined. 

The \) 0 |uilalion of the duchy of Savoy is 5oi,(U)o, 129,00() 
of whom inhabit tJic province of Savoy Proper. A great 
part of the couiitry is rocky and barren, and ilio male iii- 
babilanls arc obliged to leave their homes in order to get. a 
subsistence. Cattle and sbeep const i lute the chief wealth 
of the Alpine districts. Sa\oy iloes not prodiue corn 
enough for its consumption. Wme is made in most parts, 
and some of it is Ycr> good. Silkworms are reared in 
Savoy Proper, and fi mi -trees are abundant. The people of 
Savoy have an old eslabli^hed reputation for honesty, loyalty, 
and bravery. Savoy has produced many distinguished men 
of learning, among others, St. Ri'vil, Vaugelas, Gerdil, Ber- 
thollct. Duels, Brogny, Beiger, &c. 

The in/pnlar language of Savoy is a Romance dialect, 
like tlio^e of 'Western Switzerland, but llic people of the 
towns speuk good French. 

The statistics of the administration, education, &c. of 
Savoy are given nndev Sardinivn Statks. 

SAVOY, HOUSE OF. [Sardinian Sr \tk.<?.] 

SAW, an instrument for cutting timber or other hard 
substances, u'^ually formed of a plate of stcid wiih a notched 
or serrated edge. The action of a saw is dilVcrent from that 
of a knife or siiarp-cdged to(d; the latter being used sim]»ly 
to separate the fibres, wlnlo the former is made, by a rapid 
luoti'ui in the direction of its hnigth, to cut or tear away a 
poriioii of wood ei|ual to the thickness of the blade. 

"J’ho division of wood by rivnig or splitting was pro- 
baiily the most antient method of reducing it to piecc.s of 
cuiiveuieiit size and shape; and, oW'ing to the facility willi 
which it is done, and the superior strength of ilu; planks so 
produced, this process is still occasional!) lesorled to. If 
the grain of timber were straight, this plan would have the 
advantage of economy, but as it is not so in geiieial, con- 
siderable waste is oceasiouod by it when the pieces are re- 
(jiiiied to bo straight, much wood having to be lomoved 
with ail adze in order U) make it so. The superior strength 
of split timber arises from all its libros being kept un- 
broken ; while, in such as is divided by sawing, many are 
cut through, owing to their irregular dnvetjon. From this 
eircuinsiance split timber is nreferDMl (br the staves of bar- 
rels, .sieve-hoops, and a variety of other purposes for wbieb 
great stivugtb and cda.slioity arc rcMjuiied. For a notice of 
iinchnie.-* for cutting wood by means of knives or kmfe-like 
iii'^ti uments, see Wood-Cuttinc; Machinkry, 

Saws were used b) the antient Fg)j»liaus. The annexed 
cut represents a .saw that was discovered, with several other 
earpenlciV tools, iii a private tomb at Thebes, and which is 
now preserved in the British Mu.seum. 



The blade, which appears to be of brass, is ten inches and 
a half long, and one inch and a (piarter broad at the wide.st 
pari. The tcelli are irregular, and appear lo lia\e been 
loimed hy sinking a bluiit-cdged nisi ruiiicnit against the 
edge of the plate; the bur, or rough ^llouldcl^ thus pro- 
duced, not being removed. The following cut, from u paint- 
ing copied m Koaellini's work on Egyptian an I iquitic.s, repre- 
sents a man uaiiig a similar s\w ; the piece of wood which he 
is culling being held between two upright posts. In other re- 



presentations the limber is bound with ropes lo u single post ; 
and ill one, also copied by Uosellini, the workman is en- 
gaged in tightening the rope, having left the saw sticking 
111 the cut. Ill an engraving given in the third volume id’ 
Wilkiu.soii’s ‘Manners and Customs of the Aiilieiit Egvp- 
tiaiis," a saw is luprcscnled of macli larger dimensions, its 
leiiglh being, by comparison with the man, nut less than 
three or four feet. It does not appear that the Egyptians 
used saws worked by two men. 

The invention of saws was variously atlribiited by the 
Greeks to two or three itidividual.>, who are su|»posed to 
have taken the idea from the jaw-bone of a snake or the 
back bone of a fish. There is a very curious picture among 
the remains discovered m the ruins of Herculaneum, repre- 
senting the interior of a carpenter’s workshop, with two 
genii cutting a piece of w'ood with a frame-saw; and on an 
altar pieservtsd in the Capiloliiie Museum at Rome there is 
a perfect represent a turn of a bow-.saw, exactly resembling, 
ill the form of the frame, and tlie twisted cord for tightening 
it, those used by modern carpenters. (Mus. Capiloli?/., 
voL iv., plate 1 j.) From these remains it is evident that 
these forms of the instrument were known to the antients. 

,Savv.s are of various forms and sizes, according to the 
purposes lo which they are to be applied. Those used by 
(uirpenlers and other artificers in wood arc the most nu- 
merous. Among llicse aic the following: — The crofiS'Cut 
saw, for dividing logs transversely, two persons being em- 
ployed to pull the saw alternately backwards and forwanks, 
and the teeth being so formed as to cut equally in each di- 
rection. Tim />//-.v(//A a lung blade of steel with large teeth, 
and a transverse handle at each end. It is U'-ed for sawing 
logs into planks or scantlings, the piece of wood to be cut 
being laid over a sa\v-| it, or excavation six or seven feet 
deep. One man stands on the log, and the other in the 
pit, and they pull the saw alteinalely up and down, in a 
nearly vertical diiection; the saw cutting in its descent 
only. frame- saw is a blade fiom five to seven feet long, 

stretched tightly m a frame of timbcM*, the plane of the saw 
being at riglit angles with tlial of the frame. It is used in 
a similar manner to the pit-savv, but causes less waste, be- 
cause the blade, being strctelierl,may bo nuide iiuicb thinner. 
The ripping saw, half-rippcr^ handsaw, and pannd'Saw aie 
s.-iws for the use of one peison, the blades lapeiing in width 
from the handle. They arc of ditfercnt lengths, the largest 
being about Uveiily eight inches; and the leelh vary frnm 
ratlier more than one-third to one-sixtli or one-eighlh of au 
inch. Trinmsaws, saslisaws, doneiail-smvs, &c. arc saws 
iwade of very thin blades of steel, of equal width throughout 
their whole length, and stilfcnccl with stout pieces of iron 
or brass fixed on their back edges. Thebe arc used for 
cutting across the grain, as in the shoulders of tenons, dove- 
tail joints, &c., and for many other purposes for which a neat 
clean cut i.s requiicd, but where it is not necessai) for the 
whole width of the saw blade to pass through the wood. 
Such saws vary in length from about six to twenty inches, 
the teeth being from one-eighth or one-tenth of an inch 
down to a very mmiite size; exlromely small tcotli being 
required for .^ome of the most delicate operations of the ca- 
binet-ruaki.T. Campais and key hole sates are long nariow 
saw’s, tapering from about an inch to an eighth of an inch 
in width, used for making curved cuts. They are made 
considerably thicker at the edge than at the back, in order 
that lliey may move freely in a curved kerf, and the latter 
is moil 11 led m a long handle, having a slit to receive the 
blade, and a screw to fix it in any icquired place, so that it 
may be made to project more or less as required. Small 
frame saws and bow-saws, in which very thin narrow blades 
are tightly stretched, are occasionally used for cutting both 
wood and rnotal. Saws are made for cutting bone, iron, 
brass, and many other hard substances, and there are 
several varieties used by the carpenter besides wluit have 
been enumerated; but it is unnecessary here to detail them. 

A minute account of the process of manufacturing saws, 
as practised at Shollicld, whence, it is observed, * ihree- 
fuurths of the inhabitants of the globe are sup])licd’ with 
these useful intruments, is given m Hebert's * Engincci 's' 
and Mechanic’s Encyclopaedia,’ to wliich we are indebted 
for the following particulars. The very commonest kind 
of saws are made of iron-plates, hammer-hardened, and 
planished upon an anvil, to givo them some de&;rce of 
btiflness and elasticity. Such instruments, though spurned 
by workmen, are sold in gi*eal quantilie.s, their cost being 
very trilling. The more useful saws aro made eitli^r of 
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shear or cast steel, of which Ihe latter is preferred, on 
account of its sjreater uniform ity of structure. The htocl 
IS oast in the form of a small slub. about an inch and a half 
thich. This slab is extended, by rollin'.;, to the requiied 
desreo of iiMiuity, und then out, by shears, iiU«> pieces of 
suit able form and size. ‘ The ed*;es are next perfcoled by 
filini;, and holdinj^ the Hat si-ie of the philcs against large 
grindstones, which process prepares them for the cutting of 
the teeth. Tliis operation is usually performed by a die- 
cutter in a fly-press, the motion of the >aw- plate being duly 
regulated, so that the teeth shall lie uniform ; the larger 
teeth being cut one at a time; and iho smaller, two, three, 
or more at a tnno, according to circumslaiices.’ The wire 
edges left on the teeth by the cuUing-oiU press arc reino\ed 
by filing, after which the plates undergo the processes of 
hardening and tempering. Various fatly conipo'iitions 
have becMi uslmI for this purpose, being considered to possess 
j)C"Mliar cllicacy in hardening. Mr. Gill (in the ‘ Techni- 
cal Reposi:v.ry,’ vol. i., p. 212) recommends the following 
mi.xture as suitable not only lor saw-plaios, but for springs 
geiiorally:— 

Spermaceti oil , . . , 20 gallons. 

Heef-.suct, rendered . . 20 lbs. 

Neat’S'fool oil .... 1 gallon. 

Pitch 1 lb. 

Black resin lbs. 

Tho pitch and ro^in are to be melted together, and then 
atifled to the other ingredients, tho whole being liealed in 
an iron vessel until the aipit'ous vapour is driven olV, and 
the eomposiliim will t.ikc fire on the application of flame to 
its surface; the flame being oxlmguished by putting on 
the eoMU'of the vessel. The liquid mixture thus prepared 
is put into a vessel of suitable form, and, when cold, the 
saw'-phue.-', wliirh are heated to a cherry-red, are precipi- 
tated eilgewiso. into U. When sufUciently cooled therein to 
be liamlled, they arc taken out, and arc found to be ox- 
Iremely hard and brittle. The unctuous matter which 
adheres to them being then pariially removed, they arc 
taken up individually by a t)a:r of tongs, and passed back- 
wards and fui-wards over a (dear fdiareoal lire, so as to cause 
till' unctuous matter to inllame, or blazo off, as it is termed, 
which i-L'iluces ihesaw.s (o the required temper; and, whilst 
fho s'vw-platcs remain hot, any warping they may have 
ac«|Uired in the pro<\.ss is lemoved by smart blows from a 
hammer, mi an anvil strewed with sand to prevent their 
slipping about. The ncKt operation is planishing by ham- 
mers, to moke them move even and cijually elastic ; after 
winch llie saws are ground on large grindstones. The 
plaUj is held against tlu^ circ.ular lace of tho stone hy an 
mterjiosmg board, against which tho grinder presse.s with 
all Ins force, in order to grind it as evenly as possiblo. llo 
stands on lip-tocs, slrelcliing over the stone, which revolves 
with great rapidity; his hands, arms, breast, and knoe3 
being all brought into Action to prodiu^c tho desired effect, 
while he becomes covered with the sludge formed by the 
operation. 

As the process of grinding impairs tho flatness and elas- 
ticity of the saw-platcji, tliey arc submitted to a second 
hammering % the planishcrs, and their elasticity is restored 
by healing tliLun over a coke fire until they attain a faint 
stra\v-c')lour. Tluj marks of tho hammer are vernoved by 
again passing the saws lighlly over a grindstone, after 
which the final polish i-; given by a fine hard stone, a gloz- 
ing-wheel covered with huff-louthcr and emery, or a 
w(iudeii wheel, (‘ailed the hard-head. Any defects acMiuircd 
during these processes are removed by a few bl(jvvs with a 
small polished hammer upon a post of hard wood. 

The saws are ‘ cleaned off’ by women, by rubbing fine 
emery over them lengthwise with a piece of cork-vvo.>d ; 
and then handed to the fiplter, who lavs each alternate 
tooth over the edge of a small anvil, and strikes them so 
as to bend each uniformly into a slight deviation from the , 
plane of the saw, and then, turning the saw-plate, sets the 
remaining teeth in like manner, but in the (jpposite direc- 
tion. Owing to this sot of the teeth, the kerf or cut made 
by the saw is rather wider than the thickness of the blade, 
whi(!h therefore passes through it with little resistance, 
Tho degree of deviation from the plane of llie saw depends 
upon the kind of wood to be cut ; the softest wood requir- i 
ing the widest or rankest Sometimes an instrument i 
with a notched c»(lge, called a suic-wrestf is used for setting ' 
tile tcclh, each being sepamlely bent to the required ^ 
degree, or, in some cases, two or more at a time; and i 


I recently an ingenious contrivanc'o vcsombling a pair of 
plyers, and having a slo|vscrew to ivgul.ile tlic degree of 
set, and a uiovealdc plate to tuevent loo much of the lovilli 
being bent, has been introduced It may he obseive*! that 
iho mode of performing this operation vvilh a hammer has 
been considered to have an adMiniagoous effect in harden- 
ing the teeth. After being &el, llu? saw is placed, between 
two plate.N of lead, in a vice, and the teeth are sharpened 
with a tiiangular file. Thu handles are then li\ed on by 
nuts and >eievv4, and the saws cleaned olf, tnled, aud packed 
in brown paper for sale. 

The (‘oiniiion test of a good saw is heiiding it into a how, 
and letting it spiing haek again into a slraiglil line 
a satisfactory test of peilciM elasticity and unifoinnlv of 
thickness in the blade, whu h are two of the essential pro- 
pertie.'s of a good haw ; but it is considered by some to ke 
an unnecessary trial, and to spoil saws which posses.s, in 
other respects the qualities of a good tool. 

The teeth (if ear|)eiilers* haws aio so foriiicd a.s to eoiilain 
an angle of fid'’, and they arc* made to incline more or Ics.s 
forward according to the intended use of the suvv. Kippmg- 
savvs have the front of the teeth perpendicular to a line 
ranging with their points; but those for cutting lunoss tho 
grain, or for hard wood, mu.st have the iVoiit of the teeth 
more or less inclined towards that imaginary line. Very 
small thin saws are sometimes made vvitli tho teeth of sucli 
a foini that they cut lowuids, in-iti^ad of from, the person 
using them ; an arrangoincnt which ('onntcracts the ten- 
dency to hemling consequent on ihe lliimicss of tlic i>Ialo. 
Fur V(‘ry delicalo opoiations saws arc frc'jueiilly made of 
watch-spring. 

Circular saws, ht‘ing usi'd only in connection with nia- 
cliiriery, arc descrilied under Saw Mili.. It lias beam 
recommended to lib; iJieir teeth in siKih a manner that ihcir 
surfaces may not he I'crpimdicular to the face of the saw, 
but inclined in the direction lliat the leeili aic set ; so that 
the teeth, when cutting, first remove (he wood liom the 
sides (.d'tiie keif, leav.ng a little ridge in the eentio, w'hich 
tends to k(’‘ep the saw sti'ady in its couise. 

In (mttnig a log into planks vvilh a pit saw, it is neccs- 
.sary io insert wedgus in the kerf, in order to kccqi it opim, 
ami allow lice pnssag** for Ihe s.iw. To .‘•ave the trouble 
and in(‘onveiueiico of shifiing tlnse as the .saw pniceeds, 
Mr. Grillilhs invented an expanding wt'dge, for which he 
received a reward from the Society of Arts. It is icpre- 




sented in tho annexed cut, a being llie handle, b b two 
springs, and c a i;ross-pieco to prevent the wedge from full- 
ing into the pit when fully expanded. 'When Iho ‘'Uw has 
cut two or three foot into the log, the springs aie to b(S 
compressed by baud, und the W(‘dge pushed into the cut 
up to the ends of tho springs; the cross-piece le^iing on 
the top of the balk. Thu elasticity of the springs will cause 
the cut to open as it proceeds, without the wedge lieing 
moved ; and tin? cioss-har will prevent its falling wluni it 
has attained its full expansion. 

For an account of the apphcatiuii of machinery to sawing 
timber, see Svw-Mij.l. 

Saws for cuiting .stono are without teeth, allliough rhey 
are smnelirnes slightly notched upon the cutting edge, ih.it 
they may collect and retain the |)iiiticlcs of sand that arc 
conducted into llie cut by a small curiTiit of water, and hy 
the altrilion of which the effect is mainly produced. 'Mie 
saw-platc IS tiglitiy slielclicd in a kind of iccianguku* 
frame, of which it forms the lower sid(? ; ami the fiaine, 
being suspended by ropes, is moved backwaid.s and for- 
wards by one or two men. A board is laid sloping lovvards 
the cut, to conduct a constant supjily of water fiom a reser- 
voir, and a quantity of sand U hud on the Ixiaid, so that 
the operator can, by means of a IkkiUimI suck, draw a little 
into the siicam of water wlieii neccN.'-aiy. (Joarsc .sharp 
sand IS used for cutting soft stoiic.s, and lino sand for lln^so 
of harder** (juality ; the sand being in all cases carefully 
cleaned and sifted Sawing stone is u very slow aud labori^ 
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oii'4 opcralion ; a jjioofl workman not bcinpj able to cut more 
than twonlv-five or thiit) h(|u:ire feet of Portlainl st(»ne in 
a day ; and, ns n.niinonly prarlised, it iiuolvos coiiMdorabU* 
wa^lc of ninler'nl, owini' (o the tendency of llic saw fo 
swerve from llio light direelion when the stone is not uni- 
form in har»lm-s. The defects <d’thc eominoii process have 
been partially avoided, of late )oars, by tlie use (»f stone- 
sawinif machinerv. worked by steam or water power, in 
which the effect is so much increased by greater pressure 
upon the saws, that, ueeoiding to the ‘ Encyclopiedia Mc- 
tropolitana,’ one saw pei forms as much work in seventy 
hours as a man in -i\ weeks, and with such accuracy that 
the surface scarcely ie(|uires any d^e.'^sing. As m saw- 
mills for wood, any number of saws may be worked to- 
gether, so adjusted as to eul a block of stone into slabs of 
any reiiuip'd thickness. Curved forms may he cut in stone 
by meaip; of straight saws; but a patent was obtained in 
isio, by Mr. Murdock, for «-ulting columns, stone pipes, 
&c. by means of a c)liiidrical saw, so mounted as to receive 
r-iiaiory motion alternately in each diieclion; such a motion 
being found more suitable for cut ting stone than a continued 
rotation in one diiection. 

SAW-FISll, a Ihih belonging to the fixed-gilled Chon- 
dropterygians, ncaily related on the one hand the Sh.nks 
{Sfjunliih/'), and cn tire other to the Hays. [SrirvLin.K.l 

SAW-MI CL. In tliis article will be embraced net only 
such points in the mechanism of saw-iniils, strictly so called, 
as apjrear to rerpnro notice, hut ahso s iiue other contri- 
vances in which saws an; used in eonncclioii with ma- 
chinery, and not simply as tools impelled and guided by the 
liaml. Saws, considered merely as looL, ha' e been described 
under S vvv, where an account uf Iheii* manufaciiiK! will aLo 
he found. 

Although saw-inills have not been very generally inlro- 
du«’e<l nil wilhm a f«*w vears, llu y aie b) no means of recent 
oiigiii. Saws "oiKed by machinery were known on the 
(’o'liiiienl at lea^t os early as the fifteenth eenlury, though 
tire ira[)rovenient of having several saws in the same frame, 
so as to cut :i log into many planks by one operation, is sup- 
posed not to h:i\<' been tried prior to the sixicrrnth century. 
T\»/tWithbtiinding their successful use in Germany, Holland, 
Norway, and olhtr places, the iulruduction of saw nulls in 
Kiiglaml was much opposed. One was erected near London 
m lt.f».;, by a Dutchman; but it was soon abandoned. In 
No. 11 ‘i of lioughfon’s ‘Collection for ImpioveinenL of 
llnsbandry and 'frade,’ published August 2, 1 700, the 
adept loll of savv-mills in this country is stiongly rccom- 
ineiidi’d, iillhou:;h some i']iposilion iVoni the populace is 
meiilioiied as not improbable. About the year 17G7 or 17Gs 



a saw-mill was established at Limuhouse, under the sanction 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. It was driven by wind, and super- 
intended by a person who had become acquainted will) tlie 
use of saw-mills on the Continent. This mill was destroyed 
by a riotous mob; but Iho ringleaders being seveiely pu- 
nisliid, and the damage made good by the county, it was 
again set up. and soon followed by others, particulail) after 
the improvement of the steam-engine made it available as a 
moving power. A similar mill is said to have existed a few 
years previously at T..eith. Many of the earlier saw-mills 
were driven by Water, and those of Norlli America arc still 
generally worked by that power. 

Tlie earliest kind of sawing-machiucry was, in its essen- 
tial features, the same as that still used for sawing logs of 
timber into planks. In this machino the saws aie sivelehed 
in a frame which slides up and down on vertical guides; 
the reciprocating motion being imparled to the frame by a 
crank upon an axle turned by a connection with the w'ater- 
whoel or other prime mover. The log is supported on a 
caniago rc-ating upon rollers, ami is made to advtance a 
little at each stroke of tlie saw's, which cut during their 
ch'seent only. fVif.v. 1 and 2 represent the common reci- 
proeating ^uw-mill, the same letters in both referring to 
eiincspondnig pints. The machinery, in the form hero re- 
pivsentefl, oceupies two stones ; the cast-iron fiamiug being 
sccuiely bolted down to the l)a^emellt lloor, ami rising 
through the upper lloor, which is shown in section at /i 
.\n horizontal :ixle, revolving in bearings altaclied to the 
lower ]).iit of the framing, is turnerl by means of a sirup 
from the :i.\le imiiiedialcly impelled by the sieam-engine, 
water-wheel, or other moving power. Two diums or ng- 
g(‘rs are used, that marked a being fixed on llic axle, 
while, the other, h, revolves freel} ; the iliiving strap being 
shifted to this loose rigger when it is desiied to stop the iiiii- 
chine williout slopping the engine lliat p-opols it. In some 
of the earlier saw-mills the motion was coniiminiciile«l In a 
train of cogged wheels: but straps arc preferable, as lliey 
occasion less friction, and, in case of any accidi.nt.d ohsl ruc- 
tion to tlie machinery, will give way without injury, tvhilo 
cog-vv heels would he broken to piecis. It may be observetl 
here, that important advantages have been denveil from the 
recent introduction of sirajis or hands formed partly of 
caoutchouc, for driving machinery ; as their elasticity renders 
them much more effective and duralde than those of leather, 
and obviates the inconvenience of slipping over the pulleys, 
fo which the common bands are liable when slrolched with 
use. The axle, being cranked, imparts a reciprocating nio- 
tiv»n to the saw-frame (/, by means of lliu eoiinecling-rod c. 



The vortical motion of the saw-frame is eii.sured by its slid- 
ing up and down upon smooth j>illars or guide-rods at- 
tached to the fiamo-worU of the machine; these being usu- 
ally made wjuaie, tliat the parts sliding upon them may bo 
^^•rc\vcl^ up so as to fit accurately when reduced by wear. 
In some machines friction-roller's aie U'.ed instead of mere 
slides for guiding the saw^-fiame. The saws (of which 
eight arc represented injP/,g. 2, although a smaller number 


may be used) are stretched tightly in the frame, commotlly 
by means of wedges driven Ibrough mortise-holes in their 
upper end. In the saw-rnilL erected at tho Royal A'seiial, 
Woolwich, by Mr. (now Sir M. 1.) Brunei, an ingenious ap- 
paratus is used to stretch the saws equally. At each end of 
every saw' is a piece of iron terminating in a hook. The hook 
at the lower end of the saw catches upon the lower cross-bar 
of the saw-frame, and that at the upper end is ccnnectudVith 
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H sluicklo hanging on the uppur cross-bar, and capable of 
hoing lightened by wedges. \Vlien it is desired to fi\ ov 
tigliieii the saws, the suw-fiaitie is raisid lo the highest 
point that I he crank will allow, and held securely in lliat 
posiiion while ii steelyard, loadeil to the degree necessary 
tf) proilucc llio required UMision, is connected with the 
shackle of each saw siieci'ssively ; find, while they are thus 
stretched, the wedges arc pushed in b) hand. Tlie saws aic 
kept parallel, and at the ro(juiic(l distance apart, by placing 
lictwcon lliern, at lop and hollom, pieces of wood of the 
tliic.kne>s of the intended planks, with similar pieces out- 
side, and then screwing the whole firmly together. 

llh) saws cut only in their descent, and the resistance 
to be overccMiie is therefore very unequal, it is necessary to 
add a il) -wheel, /•, to the iniichiiie, and to load its periphery 
ill such a manner as to prodiu'e as equable a motion as pos- 
sible. Attempts have been made to introduce sawing-ma- 
chines with two scl.s of saws, one of which should cut up* 
U'ftrds; but they do not appear lo have succeeded, A similar 
effect is sometime^ produced by connecting two macliincs 
with one a\lo; the cranks being so adjusted that one saw- 
frame de’^ceiids while the other rises. As some incou- 
vcnieucc may be occasioned by the common arrangonicnt of 
a «i:i,v-iiiill, in which several machines are impelled by ono 
engine, when the different quality of llic wood to be cut, or 
other circninstances, may render various rates of speed de- 
sirable, it IS proposed, in a patent obtained by Mr. M'Dowiill, 
in 18.3G, to work each saw-frame by a separate steam-engine, 
the velocity of which might be regulated without interfering 
with the rest. 

The balks of limber to be divided into planks, of which 
two are gen orally operated upon simultaneously, are repre- 
sented in section in Fig. 2, and one of them in profile at 
//, Ftg. 1. They are supported by rollers, A A, and secured 
at the ends by suitable fastenings to a long iron carriage 
capable of passing through the saw-frame, and having a 
lootlieil rack along its under side. is a ratchet-wheel, 
whicli by the intervcnlion of a pall, connected with an ec- 
centric on the main axle of the maciiine, is turned a little 
on its axis during each descent of the saw-frame. Tlie axle 
of this wheel extends completely acro.s.s the machine, and 
has a toothed ])inion working into tho ruck on the under 
side of the timber-carriage, which is thereby moved a little 
in the direction indicated by the arrows in Fig. 1, at every 
downward stroke of the saws. Thus the carriage and balks 
of timber are propelled forward as fast as the wood is cut ; 
and when the planks are completely divided, they arc re- 
moved from the carriage, which is returned to its original 
situation, ready for the next operation, by turning a winch- 
handlo on the end of tho axis bearing the ratchet-wheel g, 
(the palU or detents of whicli arc turned back lo allow it 
to return) ; or, in some machines, by connecting tho axle 
with the engine in such a manner as to obtain a reversed 
motion* In order to keep tho balks of timber steady dur- 
ing the cut, their inner -side-s slide against polished steel 
plates fixed to the frame-work of tho machine, against which 
toey are pressed by rollers held in contact with tlioir outer 
sides by weighted lovers^ one of which is shown at u Fig. U 


111 the saw- m ills ei Oft cfl atWoulwich by Brunei, to which 
.'illusion has been nnulo bofoic, ;i conlnvaiicc i.s luMod to 
allow the saw frame to iviu*al backwards ;i hlllo in its 
aM-ent, that llio li’4?lh imiv nut touch the wood when not 
culling. An American inventor, in a palmit obtained about. 
ls;]ii, pl■opo^os to sharpen the buck of about every thud 
tooth of the ^aws to a knife-edge; Ibo cutiing-edges being 
alternately towards each side of tlie saw. By ibis means 
tlio saws, during their ascent, shave or .is it wnv plane the 
cut surfaces, aiul leave llieia much smoother than when of 
the ordinary kind. 

As ill all reiMprocaling maehinery, much power is lust in 
the apparatus just desenbed, in rousequcncc of the alter- 
nating motion. This eircuinslaiice aho limits the .speed of 
the saws, while the lapidity with which the work is per- 
formed i.s further retarded by the saws cutting ni one direc- 
tion only, one-half of Mie iime being oci-upied iii the ascent 
of the saw'-frame to bring it into the position fur making uii 
cftectiYC stroke. Tlicso circumstances have, led lo the use 
o! circular saws, which, by revolving constantly in om* 
tlirerlion, rv^juire less power, and nuiy ho driven with far 
greater speed than reciprocating saws; wliile iheir coiitinu- 
oiLs action not only expedites tlie operation of s.iwirnjr, but 
aKo makes the motion of Iliu machinery more unilDrui, 
Circular saw.s have therefore been very extensively applii d 
lo the more delicate kinds of sawing within the lastlliiily 
or fort) yeai.s, althougb it docs not appear to be known bv 
whom llioy were first applied to the culling of wood. It is 
said that circular saws were used for culling tlic leelli of 
watch and cluck wheels long before they were used Ibr other 
purposes. Perhaps the most inlercsling kind of cin nlur 
saw is that u.sed for eulliiig logs of haul wood into veneers 
Brunei, to whom Knglaiid is indebted for many valu- 
able improvements in this classS of maeliinery, look out a 
patent in 1^0(1 for a metliod of oonstrucling very large cir- 
cular .saws by atluehing several pieces of steel plate lo a 
llanch of iron turned perfectly true. In this way saw*, have 
been nia*le of us much as eighteen feet diuiiieter; but such 
large saws can only bo used for cutting vema-rs or very 
thin boards, wliieli will easily hem! as to pass the flaneh 
of the .s.aw, which is neec.-^saiily of eon.Mileiable iliickness. 
Ftga. 3 and 4 juesciit side and end (dovatiou.s ot a ciicular 
veneering- saw, as used at the City »S.iw -Mills, to the i»ro- 



prielors of which, Mc.ssis Esdailcj and Margrave, the writer 
IS indebted for the facilities .so liberally accorded lo him in 
the inspection of their interesting works. As in the former 
illustrations, the same letters refer to corresponding parts 
ia each. view gf the machine, a ia the Baw» consisting of a 
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npmher of plates aUnit twenty inches long, and from six to 
icii iiicho'^ wide, hccuiod by screws tg another sot of plates 
that arc firmly attached to the tlanch or foundation, which 
is of cast-iron, very thick in the centre, and tapering to a 
thin edge. Tho outer side of the lianch, or that along 
which the log to be cut has to pass, is made either quite 
Hat or slightly concave. When the saw is very large, the 
lower part, as shown in the diagrams, passes through 
tho floor of the room. The saw is mounted on one end 
of an axle, revolving in firmly secured bearings, b is 
a rigger fixed on the axle, to receive motion, by means of a 
broad strap, from the engine; and c a loose rigger, to 
which Ibo strap is shifted when it is necessary to stop the 
saw. As the mere cessation of the moving power would not 
slop the machine as quickly as is desirable, a wooden wheel 
/is added, to the periphery of which an iron strap may be 
pressed by a lever .so as to arrest its revolution, and bring 
the machine to a stand. The log to be cut, which is marked 
A, is fixed to a carriage which slides on a kind of rail- 
way elevated on a substantial fiunicwork. The under side 
of the carriage is supplied with a rack, working into a 
pinion at A, to which motion is imparted by a train of 
wheels, partly under the lloor, and turned by a strap from 
the rigger r/, on the axis of the saw ; is a wheel with 
several grooves of diiVcvent diameters, by a band from which 
an apparatus (nut shown in the cuts) is moved for regulat- 
ing the velocity with which the carriage is propelled. By 
means of screws turned by a handle attached to the car- 
riage, the log is made to project beyond tho plane of the 
saw in a trifling degree ; nii<l then the attendant throw- 
ing the ])inion k into gi'ar, the carriage with the log upon 
it is steadily moved along its railway, while the tliin and 
flexible veneer separated by the saw slides along the con- 
vex side of the saw-flanch at /. When the carriage 
has traversed (he whole length of the log, the detached 
veneer is carefully removed, and the carriage brought 
rapidly back to its original situation by reveising the motion 
of tho pinion ; a process readily efl'ected by means of a 
clutch-box benealh the lloor, with a handle brought to a 
convenient situation for the attendant. The apparatus 
which imparts a transverse motion to the log is then again 
moved, so as to project the logsutliciently beyond the j»lanc 
of the saw to allow another veneer to be cut ofti and the 
same process is again gone through. 

A stationary shield of ihin brass is used to cover the saw 
on the convex side, at the point where the veneer turns out 
of the straight course to pass the tlanch ; and, when the 
M'ood is very brittle, another shield is used, prc.ssing the 
outer side of the veneer, both to diminish the risk of its 
breaking, and to prevent bits that may be detached from it 
ll)ing otV against the face of the person attending the ma- 
cliinc. Several minor oxintrivances, which it is unnecessary 
here to detail, are added for various purposes of convenience 
and safety. The axle, with its riggers, &«., are enclo.sed h> 
btiarding, and a boarded channel is ll^ually made to receive 
tho veneer. In some machines tlie veneer passes hciieath 
the axle, and in others in a curved channel by its side, in 
which case it is not necessary to place the lug either above 
or below the level of the axle. When large logs are to be 
operated on, they are secured to the carriage by iron clamps, 
or do^8i but when they arc reduced to a thin slice, ov/ktcK 
tlicy are glued to ^wooden frame attached to llie carriage, 
by which arrangemonl the saw will cut as long as there 
remains a sutlicicnt thickness of wood to be divided ; and, 
by softening the glue with hot water, the thin slice remain- 
ing on the frame may be detached. When the saw-plates 
are worn down by repeated sharpening, they are moved 
farther from the centre of the tlanch, different rows of 
screw- holes being provided for that purpose. By a judicious 
arrangement of these holes, the plates may be used until 
one row is filed away, and they are reduced to about an inch 
and a lialf in width. 

In the principal room for cutting veneers at the City Saw- 
Mills, there are eight saws, vailing from eight to seventeen 
feet diameter, and revolving from seventy to ninety times 
in a minute. In erecting the mills the greatest possible 
care was taken to ensure solidity of base for the machinery; 
each saw having a separate foundation of brickwork. The 
necessity for such precaution may be readily conceived when 
the size of tho saws is considered, and it is remembered that 
they are to cut from ten to fourteen veneers out of an inch 
of wood; and so completely has the desired solidity and 
steadiness been attained, that when the eye is brought into 


tho plane of the largest saw while it is revolving, its motion 
can scarcely be discerned. Logs of idiout live Aict dianietor 
have been cut by this apparatus. The writer was present 
during the conversion., or catting up, of the largest log that 
had been placed on the carriage in one piece,— a lug of 
Hundums mahogany, eighteen feet long and three feet, one 
inch square; from which unbroken sheets were taken off 
at the rale of about ten to air inch, and so beautifully smooth 
as to require scarcely any dressing. 

A patent was obtained by Mr. Craig, in IS31, for several 
contrivances for cutting veneers, in one of which a number 
of small circular saws arc made to traverse the whole length 
of the log, which revolves slowly on its axis; so that, by tho 
coinbincu motion of tho saws and the log, tho whole piece 
of wood is converted into a continuous spiral veneer, resem- 
bling those produced by the celebrated veneer-cutting ma- 
chinery used in Russia, in which a kiiifc-cdged instrument 
is used as a cutter. [Wood-Cutting Machinkuy.] 

As before explained, large circular saws are only adapted 
for culling very thin slices or boards; they are never u-sed 
for cutting off a greater thickness ihaii half an inch, and 
rarely so much. When, Ihcrcfiue, tho. piece cut olV is loo 
thick to be diverted from the straight line to pass the lianch 
of the saw, a .saw of much smaller size, and formed of a 
single plate of steel, is used. Such a saw is usually mounted 
in a bench or table, under which the axle passes, and 
having a slit or opening through which the upper part of 
the saw projects. The saw is kepi steady by means of two 
thick plates or Hanges of iron, about ono-third its diameter, 
one of which is .m;rcwcd tightly up to each .side of the jilate. 
The true molioii of the saw is sometimes further provided 
fur by means of adjusting screws inserted in the bench, in 
such a manner as to confine the saw-plalc very near its 
periphery. Tho piece of wood to be cut is laid on the 
smooth surface of the table, and pushed towards the saw by 
hand; its motion being directed by a moNcable guide or 
rule screwed to the table, and ca|)iible of adjustment to any 
distance from the .saw, but always romaiiiiiig parallel to it. 
By inclining ibo surfiu c of the table, or the axle of the saw, 
the wood may be cut to any require bevel ; and by fixing 
two or more saws on the .same axle, several pieces may bo 
cut off simultaneously. Small circular saws, so mounted, 
are often moved by means of a treadle and crank, and, by a 
variety of ingenious modifications, may be applied to many 
useful purposes. 

Circular beneb-saws are occasionally used of three oi four 
feet diameter, though they are generally much smaller ; but, 
owing to the projection of their llangc.s, they will only cut 
through a piece of wood of about one-third their diameter. 
Amonij the suggestions made for upidying the advantages 
of continuous motion wdlhout this inconvenience, is that of 
the late Mr. Smart, who did much in introducing and im- 
proving sawing-machinery. He proposed to use ii long 
endless band of steel, stretched lightly between two rollers, 
and toothed on one edge : by wliieb an effect would be pro- 
duced similar to that of two straight saws, one always cut- 
ting downwards and tho other upwards,' A oontiivauce 
was patented in IH‘24, by Messrs. Sayncr and Greenwood, 
by which limbers of large size may. bo cut by two circular 
saws, each cutting, us represented in Fig. 5, rather more 



than half through the log. It was proposed in this patent 
to cut several planks at once, by fixin;; a number of saws on 
the same axle, separated by fianges of the thickness of the 
intended planks; and when the planks are to bo sub- 
divided into scantlings or laths, to employ a series of hori- 
zontal saw.s fi.xod upon a vertical axis, to cut the planks as 
soon as they leave the first set of saws. 

In tho beautiful and ingenious block-machinery erected 
at Portsmouth by Brunei, saws are extensively applied. 
For dividing largo logs transversely into pieces of any 
required length, a large cross-out saw moved backward's 
and forwards by machinery in a similar manner io^ the 
usual mode of working such by hand, is used ; bu^ for cut** 
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ting smaller blocks a circultir saw is employed, mounted in 
such a manner that it maybe applied to any side of the 
log, the saw always continuing in the same plane. 6 

represents the" contrivance by which this is effected, omit- 
ting every part nut essential lor explaining the manner in 
which the saw is moved, a is the log to bo cut, supported 



on a frame which allows the saw to bo brought in contarf 
with Iho log in any diroolion ; A the saw, fixed on the end of 
an axle supporled hy a swinging frame, pivoted at c to the 
end of allot lior ninvi'able frame vibrating on an axis at d. 
The molioii is oonimunuateil by a strap passing over guidc- 
wlieels near the axis d, to a wheel on the axis c: and from 
a second wheel on the axis <?, also hy an endless band, to a 
wlieel on the axis io which the saw is attached, c, are two 
small wheels made to press against the last-rneiitioned 
band when it is necessary to tighten it. / and fods 
used to guide the saw-frame, the former afTecting its motion 
hori/ontally and the latter vertically; these rods being 
moved by racks attaclicd to them, working into pinions 
turned by the handles h and i. When the log is properly 
adjusted, the alLeiidant, by moving the bandies h and t, 
brings the miw successively in contact with each of its sides; 
and thus, as it will cut in any diioction as fur as the centre 
of tile log, it will divide apiece of wootl of ncaily its own 
diameter. This apparatus is used for cutting elm for the 
shells of the blocks, and a somewhat similar conlrivanoe 
adopted for dividing lignum vitaa into suitable pieces for the 
sheaves. In it the saw is placed horizontally, its axle being 
vertical, and attached to a frame which moves on a vertical ! 
axis, like a door on its hinge'^. The log, which is placed 
vertically, is made to revolve slowly, so as to present every 
side to the saw, which is pressed against it by a lever at- 
tached to the frame. Of these and several other sawing- 
macUuies a very full descM-iplion is given by Farcy, in liis 
account of the block machinery, in Rees’s ‘ Cyclopaedia,’ 
art. ‘ Machinery.’ 

Mr. Eastman, of the United States, patented some curious 
modifications of sawing machinery about 18'J4. He found 
that when a circular saw is propelled with great velocity, it 
will out much more smoothly aud easily if it have only a 
few teeth placed at equal distances round its circumfevencc 
than if, as usual, its periphery be full of teeth, a, Fig. 7, 
represents this kind of saw, which has four cutting instru- 
ments called section teeth^ each consisting of two teeth re- 




sembling a hawk’s bill in form. The saving of labour as 
compared with a common saw is estimated at full three- 
fourths. and it is stated that, when driven at a proper speed 
(which is from a thousand to twelve hundred revolutions 
per minute), it will cut nine or ten inches in depth into the 
hardest white oak limber with the greatest ease. Mr. East- 
man contrived these saws for cutting up timber m an un- 
P. C., No. 1291. 


usual way, not through the log, but from the circiimfoicnco 
to the centre: so that the cuts form the radii of a circle, 
and the planks or boards produced arc thicker at the outer 
than the inner edge, c, Fig. 7, is an end view of the log 
showing a few cuts of the saw. It is laid on a cairiago 
which moves it towards the saw, and is so fixed that at the 
conclusion of one cut it turns a little upon its axis to pre- 
pare it for the next. To make the oiilov edges of the planks 
smooth and uniform, a pair of teeth called (marked 

b, b in the cut) are screwed to the side of the saw ; and ihose 
remove one or two inches of the sap or soft outer wood from 
each plank. 'Wlieii the log is of sutlicieiit size, a second set 
of cuts may be tiiadc, after removing the planks formed by 
the first opiiiation. The boards cut by this machinery aio 
much used for covering binldings, for which their fealhcr- 
edged form especially adapts them ; and they are found to 
withstand the inllucncc of the weather far belter than 
others; a circumstance readily accounted for by ibc fact, 
which maybe obscived in a slick of liiiiber that has been 
exposed to the weather, that all cracks caused by shrinkage 
lend towards the centre of the tree, or ill the direction in 
winch these boards are cut. 

All the vanelies of apparatus that have been dosenhed 
are for the pin pose of making straight cuts; but it is some- 
times desiiable to produce curved foims by sawing, fur vvbicli 
pui pose there are several iiigeuious eonti ivunces. In 1800 
the Society of Arts rewarded Mr. Trotter for the invention 
of a concave circular .saw, re.scmbling a watch gla.ss in form, 
which was mounted in a bench like the common bench- 
saw, and to which the wood was directed hy curved guides. 
Many u.scful forms are cut by a saw consisting of a evliuder 
of steel, toothed on the edge, as represented in Fig, 8. Such 
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saw8, which are called crown or curvilinear saws, or, from 
their rcsemblauee lo the saws used in llio opeialion of Iro- 
paiining, trq>an .saws, are used lor culluig circular pieces 
of wood to form tlie .^heaves of blocks; and, when of larger 
dimeiiMons, fur cutlmir chair backs, felloes of wheels, eurve«l 
brush-handles, &f. For lhe.se purposes they are .somehiue; 
used as much as live feet in diameter. In the luacliino 
patented by Mr. Dodds, in liS3ri, an uriaimemeul resem- 
bling the common reci))roeuiing saw-mill is applied to cur- 
vilinear sawing, by causing the carriagoon vvlneli llie Ijiubcr 
is supported lo deviate from the .straight course, and follow 
the curvatures of a model of the re(|uircd form; while iluj 
saws, being attachcfl lo the frame by pivots, are capable of 
adapting their position to the curve. This muchiiie is ap- 
plicable in many cases in which neither of the picceflmg 
would be available ; and, by usuig sevcial saws, many pieces 
of wood mav bo cut together. 

SAXE, MARSHAL. Mahuici!, Count of Saxony, 
was llio natural son of Augustus 11., king of Ptdand and 
elector of Saxony, and of the countess of Kujnigsmarck, a 
Swedish lady of high rank. Maurice was burn at Dresden, 
October 19, 1690. In 1708, wiien only twelve years old, )u» 
served in the army of llio allic.s under the count of Stdiuk m- 
bourg before Lij>le ; in 17U9 ho had a horse shot under iniii 
at the siege of Touinay ; and he was at llic buttle of Mal- 
plaquct in iho same vear. His father soon afterwards gave 
him a regiment of cavalry, with which ho fought against 
Sweden, aud was at the taking of Stralsund. When ho was 
only fifteen years of age his mother got up a murriago be- 
tween him and the heiress of the counts of Loben, a Ger- 
man lady, who was about the same age. 

When Prince Eugene was besieging Belgrade he was 
joined by Maurice of Saxony, who, when the campaign was 
terminated, returned to Dresden, and after a short stay re- 
paired to Piiri.s (1720), where he was introduced lo Iho ’duko 
of Orleans, then regent, who received him in the most flat- 
tering manner, and conferred on hirn>the title of Marcschul- 
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ilc-Caiup. Oil hid loturu lo Di’osJcii to a'^k hid futhor’s 
oennidsioii lo :iLTC})t ih.e dijiiiity, ho coiitnvcfl to scparalo 
nmiscU’ tVoin Ins wi(o by procuring a di\orcc. No blame ib 
impiitod to her except jealousy, for which there was no 
doubt sullicicnt cause, constancy in his* alluchments to the 
other sex beinj? by no means one of the characteristics of 
Maurice, lie soon returned to Franco, and took the com- 
mand of a regiment, wliieh lie rnantBUvred according to a 
plan of his own, and for which he received the praise of 
Folard. lie coiitiiiiu'rl for a considerable time lo study 
mathematics and the art of attacking fortified places under 
that skilful laetician. 

In the 5 ear 17 J»i Maurice of Saxony set out for the north, 
in the hojie of being elected duke of OourUind through the 
inlert'nf. of Ins father. By the exertions of Anna Iwanowna, 
dmlieds of Com land (widow of the duke Frederic- William, 
will) died in 1711), who liad conceived an attachment to 
hnn, his election was carried, tliough there were other can- 
didates. and he was opposed by the czarina Calharnia 1., 
who sent Menzikofi' to seize him in Mitau ; hut he defended 
Ininself in the palace, and the Russians retned. The Rus- 
sian intluenco was then used in the Polish diet, which, in 
virtue of Its right of siizeuignty, summoned him to appear 
before them, hut he refused lo do so, and the diet m conse- 
f|ueiiie signed his proscription. He attempted to defend 
himself in his territory, hut the Russians forced him to flee, 
ami he escaped to Franco with nothing hut his diplomuof elec- 
tion. In 17‘2S, after the death of Calharina 1., the duchess 
of Coiirland. whose allacliment to him continued, invited 
him to return, winch he did, and there is little doubt that 
she would have made him her partner on the throne of Iho 
czars, to which she was elected in 17.‘lh, if slie had not pre- 
viously disco\ered a glaring instance of his inconstancy, 
whereupon he was imiiiodiaiely dismissed, lie then returned 
lo Palis, ami alieruards repaired to Drebdoii. Ills father, 
Augustus 11., died iii 1733. 

War luiMiig been declaied between France and Austria 
in 1 733, Maurice of Saxony repaired to the court of Ver- 
sailles to solicit employment, and be was sent to the army 
of llie Rhine, commanded by the duke of Berwick. He 
disliiiguisiied himself at the siege of Pinlipshuig, and was 
appointed lieulenant-getioial at tiie peace of 173(i. He now 
ret ill lied to Dresden for the purpose of prosecuting his 
elaiin to the dukedom of Courland, but failing in this at- 
tem)U, he ^^enl again to Pans, and devoted liiiiiself to the 
sillily of the art of war and to the complelion of a work on 
wliicli he liud eniplo)ed himself for some time, and which 
he called * Mes Rfiveiies.' 

(hi the death of the emperor Charles VI. in 1740, a gc- 
neial war broke out. J.,ouis XV. sent an army into Bo- 
luMiisa under tlie niarslial of Belle-Isle, the left wing of 
w'bich was confided to the Count of Saxony, who was charged 
wi'.h the invc-«tment of Prague ( 1741), which betook by 
assault in a few days, and with c^ual rapidity the fortress of ' 
Kgra. He was afierwards appointed to tlio command of Ihu 
army oflknaria, and di-pl.iyed equal skill in defensive war- 
fare as in olfetisivc. He was also employed in the defence 
of Alsace, wlion he was suddenly suiiiinoned by Louis XV. 
lo assist in placing Pi nice Edward the Pretender on the 
llirone of his ancestors, hut jie had scarcely reached Dun- 
kirk when a iciupesl destrojed a part of his sipiadron, and 
the rest was hbu^kaded by an English lleet. Maurice re- 
turned lo Versailles, and J..ouis bestowed on him the stalF 
of a Marshal of Franco (Maich, 1743). 

In 1744 Louis XV. entered Flanders with an army of 
S0,UU0 men, the left wing being under the command of 
Marshal Saxe, w ho was appointed to cover the sieges which 
wore to ho undertaken by Marshal Noailles under the im- 
mediate inspection of the king. Menai, Ypres, ami Fumes 
wore quickly gained, when news was brought that Prince 
Charles had entered Alsace. Thekingund Marshal Noatlies 
hastened to its defence with the greatest part of the troops, 
leaving Marshal Saxe alone in Flanders to act on the de- 
fensive siigainsit an army three times as numerous as his 
own ; lie maintained his position however with consummate 
skill, keeping the allies continually in check, and retaining 
the conquests which had been made at the beginning of the 
campaign. 

In 1743 Louis XV. returned to Flanders with a large 
addiiioiiul force, amounting, with that already in Flanders, 
to 100,000 men, of which Marshal Saxe was now appointed 
guneral-iii-chief, Marshal Noailles consenting to act under 
him. On the !?.2nd of Aprils 1745, the campaign was opened 


hy the siege of Touniay. The allies advanced to its support 
with 45,000 men, English, lIunoverians,and Dutch. Marshal 
Saxe was suifemig under dropsy, and underwent the opera- 
tion of tapping on the ISth. Notwithsiaiuhng, he advanced 
to oppose the allies with u force not exceeding theirs, ho 
himself being obliged to be borne in a litter# On the 11th 
of May he was attacked near the village of Fontenoy, where 
he had pot himself in position. The English and Hano- 
verians advanced lo the attack of his redoubts in a dense 
column, and for awhile bore everytliing before them, sus- 
taining repeated attacks of cavalry and the steady and un- 
interrupted fire of the French infantr} wdth a determination 
w'hich seemed to make victory certain. But the perseverance 
of Mar.shal Saxo at length prevailed ; the Dutch kept aloof, 
and four largo pieces of arlillciy being also brought to bear 
upon the English column, it was at length compelled to 
give way, and defeat followed. The French victory at Fon- 
teno}, one of the most memorable of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was soon followed by the conquest of all Belgium. The 
cuiiijucror of Fontenoy was presented by Louis XV. with 
the chdtean of Chamhord, and 100,000 francs of annual 
revenue arising from the estate. Tournay, Ghent, Bruges, 
Oudenarde, Ostend, Brussels, Mons, Charleroi, and Namur 
were all taken between May ‘23, 1743, and Sept. 10, 1740. 

In the campait:!! of 1747 Marshal Saxe took Lafeldt after 
a hard-fought battle (July 2), which he followed up hy the 
conquest of Beigen-op Zoom, and in 1748 by that of Maas- 
tricht. The allies now made overtures of i»e:ice, which 
was definitely ’'Ctlled at Aix-la-Chapelle in the same }car. 

Marshal Saxe survived about two years to enjoy the 
honours which weic lavishly showered upon him. He died 
November 30, 1750. 

Marshal Saxc*s work, ‘ Mes Rfiverics,’ was published in 
1737, 3 vols. 4to. It is a work on military allairs, which is 
said to contain a good deal of valuable matter mixed up with 
many ossorlioiis which cannot ho relied on. It was trans- 
lated into English by Sir William Fawcett, ‘ The Reveri(*s : 
or, Memoirs upon the Art of War, hy Field -Marshal Count 
Saxe; translated from the French,* 1757, 4to. 

Marshal Saxe was a soldier, and * a ripe and good one,* 
but nothing more. When at the height of his reputation, 
the Acadeime Fran^aise absurdly olfercd to make him a 
member, which he had the good .sense to decline, for though 
he had great knowledge of his art and of all mailers con- 
nected with it, his hteiary ac(]uireincnts would have done 
no honour to that learned body, if we may judge from the 
fullowiiig specimen of his orthography given in the ‘ Bio- 
I graphie Univcrselle :* ‘ lls veule me fero de laCiidemie; 
I sola miret come une huge a uii chas.’ The Marshal was a 
' man of large size and extraordinary personal strength. 

I iU Art dp. verifier Dates; Biograjihic Unircrselle.) 

I SAXE-ALTENBURO, a small duchy on the iioriheni 
1 frontiers of the Thiiringian Forest, consists of two principal 
> divisions; the easlern along the banks of the Fleisse, and 
the western, which is traversed by the Saale. The two parts 
arc sepal ated by the intervening territory of Reuss. The 
eastern is bounded on the north-east and south-east by the 
' kingdom of Saxony, on the south-west by Weimar, on the 
west by Reuss, and on the north-west by Prussian Saxony ; 
the western division is bounded on the north by Prussian 
Saxony, on the cast by Reuss, on the south- east and west 
by Weimar, and on the south-west by Coburg and Scliwarz- 
burg. The duchy lies between 51" and 53" N. lat., and 1 1® 
and 13® £. long. The area is 483 square miles. The climate is 
mild and salubrious. The country is hilly, richly wooded, 
and fertile. It is also favourably situated for commerce, and 
on the whole it is one of the most flourishing and best culti- 
vated of tlio German stales. The hills in the eastern divi- 
sion are gentle undulations, and covered with forest-trees; 
those in the western chiefly willi pines. The highest points, 
the Dolenstein near Kali la, and the Buchberg, are how- 
ever not above 1000 feet high. Insulated branches of the 
Thuriiigian Forest run north-cast as far as the duchy of Al- 
tenburg, where the valley of the Saale separates them from 
the low hills of the duchy. The rivers, which are very in- 
considerable, and all tributaries uf the Elbe, are the Saale, 
with thoOrla and Roda, and the Pleisse, which is properly 
the river of the country, with its small tributary streams the 
Sprotta and Gerstonborg.. There are several large lakes, 
and also minei'al springs, tlie most celebrated of which is 
that at Ronneburg. The soil is highly favourable* to the 
cultivation of corn (particularly rye and wheat), pii^e, po- 
tatoes, rape-seed, flax, and hemp. The natives of Altenburg 
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exiicl the other Saxons in afjricullure, ami are considered in- 
ferior only to the farmers of UoUtein and Bulgium, They also 
pay much attention to tlie rearing of cattle ; their sheep aro 
of a superior breed, and the hoises of a remarkahly strong 
make, swine are abundant, al.*«o wild boars, un’d deer. 
rruH is very plentiful, and much improved since the esia- 
olishmcnt of an horticultural society. There are but few 
minerals. Attempts are now making to work the iron-mines 
in the vicinity of R«»mieburg; the cxtcnsi\e peat fiold'» near 
Altonburg yield abundance of fuel. A very fine porcelain 
earth is also fouiul in the neighbourhood of Altenburg, 
which supplies the famous porcelain manuf.iolory at Collia. 
Manufacturing iiuliistry is chietly coufini'd to woollen cloths, 
stockings, and wooden- wares. There are considerablo tan- 
neries at Altenburg, Kahla, Eisenberg, and Lucka. The 
articles of export are corn, cattle, wool, butler, and limber. 

The duchy contahied, in 18.38, a population of 121,500, of 
whom 71,510 were Weiid.s who aro distinguished by their 
pecular costume and iiianners. The inhabitants profess 
the Protestant religion, and the number of Roman Catholics 
docs not exceed 200. The duchy contains H towns, 2 market- 
towns,' '158 villages, and 10,850 hou'^es. With regard to 
education, Jena is ilie common uni\ersily of Altenburg and 
the other Sa.xon duchies. There is a gymnasium at Alton- 
burg, a lyceum at Kisenborg, six tow ti schools, besides sex eral 
prepaiatory and Sunday schools, a seminary for school* 
masteis, a school of dc.sign, another for arts and mechanics, 
a fuuiidatioii for noble ladies, and some scientiiic associa- 
tions. 

The duke of Saxe-Altcnhurg i.s a member of the Germanic 
Couredcralion, and has one vote. By ilie new constitution 
of 2tMn Apiil, 1831, the .Sta!e.s, which as.'jeniblo every four 
years, consist of three classes, but all the twelve delegates, 
under a president nominiitod by the duke, form only one 
chamber. 

.\ltcnburg, like all the country between the Saalo and 
the Mulda,, forms part of the antieiit O^^terland, and ap- 
peai’sS from a very early period to have been under the mar- 
graves of Meissen. After numerous changes of masters, it 
was f'jrnuMl into a separate principality in 1003, when duke 
John of VVemiar, grandson of John Fi<?deric, the unforlu- 
milc elector of Saxony, divided the hereditary dominuiu.s 
with iho sou of Ills deceased brother, Kiodoric William I., 
to whom he gave Alienburg, while he him^elf retained 
Weimar. On the cxiincuou of the house of Altenburg in 
1()72, the larger portion reverted to Krnest the Pious, duke 
of Gotha. Fiom this period the pnncipalitv of AUeii- 
burg was governed by the family of Saxc-Gotha, till it 
expired in the person of Frederic IV., in February, 18*25. 
By the territorial compact among the three junior branches 
of the house of Gulha, viz. Memmgen, IliMhurghausen, 
and Coburg, the duke of llildhurghauseii, on the 15th No- 
vember, 18*20, resigned hisowu terriloriostoMeiningeii, and 
receiverl in lieu the duchy of Altenburg, with the exception 
of the di.slricis of Kisenberg and Kamburg. The only towns 
111 this duchy with more than 4000 inhabitants are . -1, Al- 
tenluirg, which has 13,763 inhabitants. 2, Rurincburg, a 
walled town, containing a ducul palace, two churc.hes, and 
above 5000 iiiliabitauts, wlu) siibsi.st by agriculture, mc- 
elianical trades, manufactures of woollen cloths, pottery, 
porcelain, and leather. Near the town there is a mineral 
spring which i.s much frc(]uenlod. Black chalk for drawing 
i.s found in the neighbourhood. 3, Eiseiiburg, which is 
situated on a considerable cmiueuco. It is surrounded with 
walls, has four gates, and a palace, which is generally the 
residence of the dow'agcr'dueliess. It has three uhurches, 
an -obserNalory, a town-hall, a poorhouse, and 4465 inha- 
bitants, who manufaclurc woollens, ribbons, leather, porce- 
lain, household furniture, and carriages, with which they 
carry on a considerable trade. [Altknbur«.] 

SAXK-COBURG-GOTHA, a duchy in the southern 
part of Thuringia, is composed of two large and various 
smaller detached portions, which aro surrounded by the 
lorrilorics of Prussia, Schwurzburg, Soiiderhiiu sen, Weimar, 
Electoral Hesse, Meiniugen, and Bavaria. The principality 
of Coburg lies between .50“ s' and 50° *23' N. hit , and be- 
tween 10° 49' and 11° 14' E, long., and that of Golhri be- 
tween 50“ 38' and 61° 20' N. lat., and between 10° 1 5' and 
11° 2' E. long. The area of Coburijr ia about 20U sr|uare 
miles; thiit of Gotha about 590 : making a total of about 790 
sauare miles. The country, though occasionally level, 
especially in the south of Coburg, is on the whole of a 
mountainous character, more particularly in tlie south 


part of Gotha, which is ti-isorscd hv a largo portion of tlui 
Thniingiaii range, of ^\hicli the iofliest points aie, Iho 
SchiiueUopf, 311.3 feet, the Ir.soUu’rg, ‘2947 feet, and otlicra 
of nearly equal elevation. This eliaui, extending in a south- 
easterly direction from Eisenach through (^oiha to thefiiMi- 
tiersof Rcuss, whore it receives the name of Fiankonwald, 
is on the whole nearly 70 miles in length and tu»m 4 to (i m 
breadth. ly iins iieaily to the Saalo, whcie li is iliwdod hy 
the valley of the Rodaeh from the Fiehtelgebnge, and ih 
for Iho most part covered with ])ine and fir. A Inih: cm n i.i 
cultivated, and there an* some rich pastun'-land'.. Tbei 
mountain-chain contains gold, silver, copper, and a large 
quantity of iron, lead, aisoinc. and cobalt. 

The rners are tiibularieH of die Mam, the We^cr, and fiii* 
Saalo. The rivers of Cubing are the Itz, Sleinacli. Rodaeh, 
and Nas>lach ; lho.''e of (h>tba, the lliiisel, wiih the Kmse, 
liuhl, and Nessa. the U list nil, Geia, and Apfel»ledr. 

Agriculture is theprmeipnl oceiqiaiion of die iiihahilanfs, 
espeeially in the low lands, which vield armndaiiee of eoi ii, 
hiqts, vegetables, carrots for the making of .sugar, thi.x, 
anise, cavraway, poppy, and canary .seid, and excellent 
fruit. The f 'rests yield timber, potash, and pui It. 

The rearing of cattle is pioseculeil with miicb activity ; 
tlio sheep are generally of the Meriiui Ineisl, and the hursm 
strong and of a good moke; swine and ponliry, purlicubnly 
ge.cse, are plcuti/iil. Iron U found near Kikdeiich-siadt ; 
there arc also coals, sandstone, unllslone.-., marble, alabas- 
ters, gypsum, lime, pottors'-clay, pijieclain i'Mrt b, and salt. 
There is considerable maiuiliicturing industry in Gotha, but 
little in the other districts; the ebiof ai tides ;ne linen- 
yarn, ticking, IW'ills woollens, and eottoiis; lar and lamp- 
black; also maiiufaclories of non, sled, staicb, tobacco, 
whitelead, soap, paper, poici'lain, copper and iron uIciimIs, 
and glass. 

The exports arc — from Gotha, limber, pj'K* and other 
wood seeds, wool, conander and aiii.se seed, and oil, piidi, 
lampblack, peal, hiieii and cotton goods, metal and wooden 
waii'.s; from Cobuig, cattle, butter, linen, and wool. Jn 
addition to the exports, the duchy has a CiUisidinahle tr.m-'it 
trade, IIS Iho Ingh road from Leipzig to Fuinkfoit pa.-se^ 
through it. 

The population of Coburg is 41, QUO, and that of Gotha 
96,058; making a total of 1.37,058, of whom I M 1,2*20 are 
Lutheran Froteslants, 2233 Roman Catholics, .and 1200 
Jews. It contains 9 towns, 10 market-towns, 129 vilkige*’, 
ainl 2.3,950 houses. 

Saxe-Colmrg paiticipales in the joint j-ropridorship oi 
the Umver*iity of Jena, and lia.s J gvmiia.siu, 2 iiislilution.s 
for .school masler.s, 1 for commerce, 4 for ih'sign and me- 
chanics, besides several hundreds of town, village, and yuu- 
dav schools. 

The principality of Coburg has had a representative con- 
stitution since 1821, composed «)f 17 delegates; (lotlia has 
had its c.hamber of representatives fiom an early jaiiwd, 
which differs m its nature and lUTangement from that id' 
Coburg. 

Coburg formerly belonged to the counts of IJeiiiidierg, 
but camo hy marriage into the Ernestine braiidi of tin; 
hou.se of SaAony. On the death of thu iinforliinale eh;dor 
John Frederic, his terutories were divided bet ween liis son-, 
and after the extinction of hi.s house it rcverlc'l fir.'-t to the 
princes of Alienburg, and upon their dissolution to Einc>: 
the Pious, duke of (Jot 1m, wliose second son Albert iiiheiiU<l 
the principality of (‘ohurg, while his .seventh .<on Jolm 
Ernest, who received some distvicls in the principality of 
AUonburg and Saalfeld, lH*cume the founder of the line of 
Coburg-Saalfiild, after very long and severe contests anion^ 
the diiluront ducal branches of the house of G&t ha. ili^ 
two sons, who reigned jointly, removed the &e.al of govern- 
ment to Coburg, and it vva.s governed hy their descendants 
till 1800, when Napoleon took pos'O.rsion of it, k-ccaiiso 
Duke Ernest, who had just succeeded his lather, waa ab^.elU 
in the Russuiii service. Ho was roiiiataled at the peace ol 
Tilsit, and as an acknowledgment for iho active ‘‘liaro ho 
had taken in the lihcMation of Germany, he received, in IS 16, 
a considerable acces.sioii of territory in the iJi incipiihly of 
Lichlenborg, with 20,000 inhabitants, which ho iiovvevcr 
ceded to Prussia m 1834, in consideration of an annual 
rental of 80,000 dollars. On the territorial division of the 
duchy of Gotha-Alteiiburg, in 18*25, Coburg le^igned its 
possessions on the left bank of the .Stcylnaeh m exchange for 
the piincipality of Gotha, with tho e.xcoptioii of a lew smal 
districts: it also obtained Kbnigsberg and Sonncfeld from 
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llildburgliauseii, and Kalileiibcrg and Gaucrstadt from 
MiMtiingcn. 

The house of Gotha, properly so called, commenced in 
IfMO. Upon the defeat of the famous elector John 
Frederic (who was of tho Ernestine line) by Charles V. at 
the battle of Miihlberg, in 1547, the electoral dignity was 
iransfeiTcd to the Albcvtine brunch, and John Frederic 
afterwards received as a compensation various* di'^tricts in 
Southern Thuringia. His son fixed his residence at Gofha, 
and his grandsons hecumc the founders of the four houses 
of Coburg, Ki^eiiach, Allcnburg, and Weimar. On the 
extinction of the two first in 1640, their lands wore divided 
among thesur\iving branches. Ernest the Pious received 
that ])orlion in which Gotha Avas situated; he considerably 
augmented it by inheritance, and caused it to be erected into 
an iiidei»eiulent principality by tho Gorman Diet. He pro- 
moled the welfare of his subjects, and rcatorcd order and 
iranriuillily in his dominions, which had been desolated by the 
Tliii ty Years’ War. He directed by will that his territories 
should continue undivided, and ho governed jointly by his 
seven suns; but finding such an arrangement impracticable, 
they agreed to separate them, and formed seven distinct 
houses. The eldest son, Frederic I., liad Gotha and other 
neighbouring districts as his portion, and to prevent a simi> 
hir partition, he established the law of primogeniture. His 
successors were great promoters of tho arts and sciences, 
and laid the foundation of many noble collections. On the 
death of the last lineal descendant, in February, 1625, the 
duchy of Gotha was divided among the dukes of Saxe-Mein- 
ingeii, Hildburghauseii, and Coburg, the last having as its 
share the priinupality of Gothu, but it still retains its 
anticut and peculiar constitutional and ))ulitical laws and 
customs. The only towns with more than 5000 inhabitants 
are. Coburg with 9076 and Gotha with 13,838 inhabitants. 

SAX F-L A U EN B U RG. [Lauknhurc;.] 

SAXE - MEININGEN - IIII.DBURGIIAUSEN, a 
duchy composed of the antient duchy of Mciningc3n, the 
principalities of Hildburghauseii and Saalfold, the districts 
Themar, Rcimhild, Kranichfeld, and Kamburg, with .seven 
villages from Coburg, whi(di (with the excejUion of the 
newly acquired distriets from Gotha and Allenburg) form one 
comjiact territory, extending in a semicircle along the hanks 
of the Werra, and skirted by the chain of the Tliuringian 
Forest. It lies between 50*' 13' and 50® 58' N. lat. and 9® 
57' and 11® 54' E. long., and has an area of nearly 882 
square miles, of which llddburghauben occupies 194 and 
Sualfeld 171 square miles, and it is enclosed by the territories 
of Bavaria, Coburg, Reuss, Weimar, Sehwarzburg, Electoral 
Hesse, Gotha, and Eisenach. Being situated between the 
Thurmgiaii and Fichtcl chains, the character of the surface 
is mountainous: the loftiest points are the Bletzberg, 2760 
feet high, the Kicfeile, 2598, tho Gerherstciii, 2184, the 
Geba, Dolmar, &cc. of nearly equal elevation. Their valleys 
supply rich pabtuvage to numerous flocks and herds ; they 
also contain inaiiy cuiious caverns, of which the most re- 
markuhlc are the Zinselluch, the Griebisch, and the Alteu- 
sleinerhuhe. 

The pi incipal rivers are, the Werra, whiclv 'vith many 
tributaries, traverses the Avhole duchy; the Saule, Itz, 
Roduch, Milz, and Sleinach ; the vales of some of these 
rivers are very picturesque. There are mineral springs 
near Liebenstoin and Saizungen, and salt springs near 
Friedriehshall and Neusulza. Notwithstanding its limited 
extent, there is a marked dififerenco in (he climate of the 
high and low lands ; in the former, which is one complete 
mass of mountains, the winter is very severe, while in the 
latter it is mild. The productions are those of central 
Gormany-^graiu of all kinds, fruits, vepclahle.s, vapcsced, 
tobacco, timber, which is the staple of the country, game, 
fibh, poultry, and honey. Among its mineral products 
are freestone and sandstone, slate, marble, porcelain and 
potters’-clay, hole, fiillors’-caiih, flint, gold sand from the 
Werra, copper, lead, iron, sulphur, cobalt, salt, coals, pitch, 
tar, lampblack, vitriol, alum, and basalt. 

Agriculture is the most important branch of industry, 
though some of the districts do not raise sufficient corn for 
their own consumption; fruit is cultivated to a groat extent; 
cattle and sheep of tho improved hiceds are reared in all the 
districts ; there are also large flocks of goals. 

There is considerable manufacturing industry, particu- 
larly in the highlands and in tho principality of Saalfeld, 
whore there are many furnaces, \vork.s, mills, and glass- 
houses. The ordinary manufactures arc coarse linens, sail- 


cloth, woollens, and cottons; there are also distilleries, 
breweries, and tan-yards. The exports are wood, of which 
above 1000 lloals are annually sent by the AVerra to Miiii- 
den, sheep, horned cattle, tobacco, wool, leather, butter, 
yarn, pitch, potash, tar. Son iicnburg toys, in which a laige 
trade is carried on, woollens, glass, porcelain, and paints. 

The University of Jena, being founded for the use 
of the states of the Ernestine line, is open to Mciningen, 
which also possesses a share in the mutual gymnasium at 
Schleusiugen, besides having a gymnasium at Meiniiigeii 
and Hildburghauscn. There is a grammar'sehool at Sual- 
fold, one school for teachers, one for forest economy, and 
above 200 town and village schools. 

Tho population of the duchy and its dependencies is 
144,294, of whom 140,200 are of the established Lutheran 
religion, 394 of the Reformed. 450 Roman Catholics, aim 
1030 Jews. It contains 23 towns, 17 towns having annual 
fairs, and 431 villages. The principal towns are — Meiningen, 
with 6000 inhabitants; Saalfeld, 4300; Hildburghauseii, 
3500; Posneck, 3500; Sonneberg, 3480; and Kistbld, 3000. 

The duchy of Saxe-Meiningen formerly constituted a part 
of the domains of tho counts of Honneberg, and ha\ing 
passed by marriage to the house of Saxony, it came, after 
various territorial divisions, into the possession of Ernest the 
Pious, duke of Gotha. On the division of his cxtensi\ c domi- 
nions among his seven sons, Bernhard, his third son, became 
the founder of the line of Meiningen in 1680. His throe 
suns reigned jointly, a custom which continued in this (aniily 
till the tune of Duke George, who, on the death of Jiis 
brother, introduced the law of primogeniture in 1800. Ho 
was succeeded ill 1803 by his infant son Duke Bernhard, 
who, under the guardianship of his mother, joined the Con- 
federation of tho Rhine in 1806, and the allies in 1813. 
Duke Bernhard has introduced many salutary reforms in the 
civil and judicial administration. On the extinction of 
the house of Saxe-Gotha-Alteriburg. in 1826, Meiningen 
received a considerable accession of tenitory in the iiniici- 
palities of Hildburghauscn and Saalfeld, soNen villages in 
Ncustadt, also Themar, part of Rurnhild, Kamburg, EiMen- 
berg, and Kranichfeld, with the exception of some minor 
districts, giving up at the same time Kahlenbcrg and Gauer- 
stadt. 

Ilildburglmiiscn was founded by Ernest, sixth sun of 
Ernest the Pious, in Avhose family it continued till 1826, 
when, by a family compact among the junior ducal houses, 
the reigning duke Frederic exchanged it for the duchy of 
Altcnliurg ; since this period it has merged into the duchy 
of Meiningen, with the exception of a few districts which 
were ceded to Coburg. 

SAXE-WEIMAR-PHSENACH, a grand-duchy on the 
northern frontiersoftheThunngiaii Forest, consists of the two 
principalities of Weimar and Eisenach, whiidi are separated 
by Saxc-Golha, and of the insulated district of Neusladi, 
besides various detached portions. Weimar lies along the 
banks of the Saale, and Eisenach on those of the AVerra 
near theThuringian and Rliiin mountains. It extends from 
50® 25' to 51® 27' N. lat. and 9® 53' to 12® 18' E. long., over 
an area of about 1404 square miles (of which Weimar occu- 
pies about 966 and Eisenach 445), and is bounded on the 
north and north-east by Prussian Saxony, east and south- 
east by Allcnburg and Reuss, and south and west by por- 
tions of Sehwarzburg, Coburg- Gotha, Meiningen, Bavaria, 
and Electoral Hesse. 

Except in the district of Neustadt, tho soil is rich and 
well adapted to agriculture, wherever the gently undulating 
hills do not rise into mountain-ridges, but thetnosl elevated 
point, tho Gikkelhahn near llmenau, does not attain a 
neight of more than 2700 feet. The climate of the moun- 
tain -region is very bleak, but the valleys and the level dis- 
tricts are mild and agreeable. 

The principal rivers are, — tho Saale, lira, Elster Orla, 
Unstrut, and Gera, in-AVeimar, and the AVerra, Horsel, 
Nessa, Ulster, and Felda in Eisenach, which are ail tribu- 
taries of the Elbe and Weser. There are mineral springs 
near Borka and Ruhla. 

There is u considerable diversity in the three districts 
of Weimar, Eisenach, and Neustadt. Weimar is en- 
tirely agricultural, and in favourable years raises more 
corn than is required for homo consumption ; though Ncu- 
stadt grows a good deal of grain, yet in bad se!isons it is 
liable to scarcity; Eisenach, which is extremely mountain- 
ous, is dependent fur food either upon the other dis^icts or 
else upon its own abundant crops of potatoes. 
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The chi(?f proiluctions ave wool, which is the staple 
article of commerce, grain of all kind'4, vcgctahlen, fruit, 
iiax, hemp, rupeseed, hops, a small (j nan lily of wnie, pitch, 
tar, and lampblack. The mineral produclions, which are 
very sparingly wrought, are iiiunguiiese, alabaster, gypsum, 
porcelain and potters' clay, basalt, sandstone and freestone, 
lion, and salt. Peat is also dug m some i»arts of the country. 
I he rearing of c.atllc forms an mipovlani branch of industry ; 
the horned cattle aro mostly reaied in Neusludl; and sheep 
of an improved breed in Wciinar. 

Manufactures make liiilo progress; Eisenach possesses 
the greatest number, such as woollens, coar-e linens, 
and stockings; theri- are a few potteries, porcelain inanu- 
(aciories, and paper-mills. The exports arc wool, woollen, 
linen and cotton goods, stockings, huts, pottery, potash, 
ironware, dried fruits, juniper heu-ries, and game. 

Ihe population of Saxe Weiniar-Eisouach, in 1838, was 
2-4j,.S1.'3, of whom 227,308 belonged to the established 
Lulheraii church, 6070 to the Reformed, 10,330 to the 
Roman Catholic, and 1406 to the Jewish persuasion. It is 
now 248,408, of whom 174,037 li\e in the country, and 
73,561 in the 33 towns, the principal of which are Wkimau, 
wiih 11,485 inhabilants; Eisknacii. with 0340; Jena, with 
6004; and Ai*olda, with 4236 inhabitants. Theie is a uni- 
versity at Jena with 433 students, two gymnasia, thiee 
upper schools, and above 500 town and village schooN; Iwo 
institulions for training school m as icrs, one blind and one 
deaf and dumb asylum, a school for forest economy, free 
schools of industry, &c., besides many litonu y and scientific 
institulions. The court of Weimar has long been celebrated 
I’or its liberal encourageineiit of tlie fine arts, vvliicli has 
ditfused a cultixated laste among the natives of Weimar, 
and al traded the most eminent literary cdiaracters of Oer- 
inuny, among whom were Herder, Wieland, Schiller, Ciulho, 
and others. 

The frerjuent subdivisions of the Ernestine ducal Saxon 
houses render their Instorj extremity intricate. Like all 
its cognate branches, the line of Weimar boasts its descent 
from the illnstnous John Frederic of Saxony, who, on being 
dcjirived by Charles V. of his electoral dignity and domi- 
nions, had certain territories assigned to him iii Thuringia. 
The founder of the house of Weimar is John, who w'as born 
in 15/0, and whose onginal patrimony has been consider- 
ably augmented by pinehase and the extinction of some of 
the collateral bcinohes. His sons took a very prominent 
pait ill the Thirty Years' War, and the name of Beinhard of 
Weimar is inseparably interwoven with its history. Duke 
Ernest Augustus, m order to secure the integrity of his 
d(oriiiiions, inlrmluced the law of primogeniture, which 
was confirmeil by the emperor in 1724; in 1741 he inhe- 
rited Ei>ieiiach and Jena, on the death of Duke William 
Henry of Saxe-Kisenaeh without male issue. He died in 
17 IS, leaving his son a minor. Tins son, d)ing in 1758, 
left an infant son Charles Augustus under the guardianship 
of his widow, Alina Amelia of Brunswick, a princess of dis- 
tinguished taieiild, which she devoted to the ad\aiicement 
of the general interests of her stales, and laid the fuundu- 
lionsot the literary celebrity of Weimar. Charles Augustus, 
following the example of his mother, made his dominions 
Iho centre of German arts and sciences. He look an active 
share in the wars of Prussia against France, but after the 
uiilorlunate battle of Jena was compelled to join the Con- 
fodeiatioii of tlie Rhine in 1806 ; on iho victory of Leipzig ^ 
however lie united himself to the allies and undertook the i 
command of an array in the Netherlands. At the Con- I 
gross of Vienna, he received an accession of territory w'llli 
77,000 subjects, and the dignity cf gvaiul-ilukc, which gives 
him claim to tlie title of royal highness. In 1816 he gave 
his people a representative constitution, and secured tneir 
affection by his paternal administration. He was succeeded 
ill 1828 by liis sou Charles Frederic, [Apolda ; Eisenach; 
Jenv; Wkimar.I 

SAXE-WEIMAR, BERNHARD. DJJKE OF, born 
al Weimar, Aug. 16, 1600, was the fourth of the seven sons 
of John, duko of Saxe-Weimar. As all the important j 
circura'ttances of his life are connected with the Thirty 
Years* War in Germany, the detail of them will bo most 
clearly understood when viewed in connection with the 
other leading events of that great contest. [ruiRTV Years’ 
War.] We shall only gi>e here a b»'ief statement of the 
leading facts of his career, with the addition of ihe sketch 
of ins character drawn by Schiller. 

After the battle gf Prague, Nov. 3, 1620, Bcj*nhard serve*! 


in the army raUed by the margrave of Badcn-Durlach for 
Ihe purpose of assisting Frederick V., kiln; el Bohenii.i and 
elector palatine, to supporl himself alter the 1«>‘S sustained 
in that disastrous affair. In 1623 ho commanded a ri'gi* 
meiuof infaiilr\ in the ai my of Duke Chnsliau of IhimH- 
wiek; and in 1625, and again in U)\i7. he was placed at Iho 
head of a regiment of cavalry in the Dimisih army laised by 
Christian IV. m support, of flio Frotestain union Afier 
the alluiiico 'between L)uis Xlll. and Gu^lil^us Adolphus, 
Jan. 1.3. 163!. he.joincd Iho latter, who promised him Iho 
bishopries of Bambeig and Wiirzhurg, with the liile o( duko 
of Ftanconia. Boiiihard distinguished hinisclf at th^' siege 
of Wiiizhurg, in forcing iho passage of Oppeiihoiin. and in 
the Pula tinaio, whore ho look Mumihoim by slrnlagom, and 
foiced tho enomy from all his posts m that (|uartor. Gus- 
tuvus uflei wards appointed him lo the ccinmaiid of an army 
designed for the conqcesl ef Baviuia, with which ho ad- 
vanced as far ns Ihe mountains of the Tyrol, obi allied pos- 
sc.ssiim of the three forlies^es of Ehrenhurg, the keys of that 
country, and put llu? emporor in fear for his Italian slates, 
Gustavus however recalled Beriiliard lo as^i-st him against 
AVallensleui. and shortly afierwards they fought together at 
the battle of Liilzen, No\. 16, 1632 ; and when (inatavus 
fell, the duke of Wciinar took tho command, and forced the 
onoiny to retreat, and shortly afterwards drove Iho Impeiial 
army out of Saxony. The Swedish army was afterwards 
divided into two parts by tho chancellor 0\oijsliern:i, and 
placed under the command of Marshal Horn and Bciii- 
havd of Weimar. Bernhard besieged and look JLilishori, 
j whicdi however was atterwards retaken by the Imperial army, 
.July 2U, 1634, ami Bernhard and Horn weie afleiwaids 
defeated at Noidlingen. Sept. 7, 1631. owing to the im- 
patience of tho duke of Weimar lo give battle w'lllmut 
wailing for the arrival of reinforcements. On tho Olli of 
October, 1635, Bernhard coiiclmled a treaty of allinucc and 
suliMdy with the king of France. He was occupied fora 
considerable tunc in a series of less important aflair?.. and 
in (juelling the mutinous spirit of the German aiinies, by 
procuring, ihrough the agency of Oxenslierna. a portion at 
least of the ariears of pay. On tlie 3rd of March, 163.S, he 
gained tho great victory of Ulieinfolden, a ml obtaimid pos- 
session of the fortress on the 22iid of Maieli. He after- 
wards besieged Alt Breisaoh. then considereil one of the 
sliongc^l pl.ai‘cs in Euiopo, which capitulated Dec. U), 1638. 
He died suddenly al Neuburg on the Rhine, of a j csli- 
leriiial fewer, July 18, J032. 

‘The duke of Weiimir imitated,’ says Scliillcr, Mho lofty 
example of Gustavus Adolphus, in whose school he was 
liained, ami only required a longer life to have reached it, 
pel haps to ha\e surjiassed it. To the personal hruvei) of 
the .''Ohlier ho joined Iho cool and sle.idy e)e of the 
general; to the courageous endurance of manhood, the rapid 
decision of >oulli ; to the fiery impetuosity of the warrior, the 
dignity of the prince, the moderation of Hie, wise man. and 
the delicacy of the man of honour. UuMilulucd by mis- 
foitune, he sprung up aftiT the most severe blow with iiii- 
ilmnnishod promptitude and energy. No imjicdimcnl loiild 
check his daring spirit, no failure could damp his ituinciblo 
courage. His aims w'cre lofty, perhap?. higher than he could 
have readied ; but men of his character aro not subject to 
the ouhuary laws of prudence by which the mass of man- 
kind is governed. Capable of accomplishing moic than 
others, their plans are sketched with a boldness bordering 
on audacity. Borniiard of Weimar stands in inodcrii history 
as a fine specimen of those vigorous times when ])ei.sonal 
greatness was the highest title to honour, when valour won 
kingdoms, and the virtues ol a hero raised aGei inau knight 
lo the Impeiial throne.’ 

(Btographifi Universdh^ ; Schiller’s Grsrhir/tte Drrys- 
sigjdhrif'fu [Gustavus Adolphus; Oxexs- 

tieuna; VVallknstkin.] 

SAXI'C'.AVA. [I^iTHOPHvGiD.i*:, vol. xiv., p. 50.] 

SAXl'COLA, the seienlific generic name for tho SStoiie- 
chatfc. [Wauhleus.] 

SAXlCOLl'NAi. [WARm.F.Rii.] 

SAX'IFRAGA (from mxum and fru7i»% in allusion to 
to their supposed medical virtues), a genua of plants, tho 
typo of the natural order Saxifragaceat?. It is characterised 
by possessing a calyx, cither free or partly united to the 
ovary, and divided into 5 segments; a corolla consisting of 
5 petals; 10 slaniens, with awl shaped filaments and round- 
i:»h anthers : pistils having tvTo styles with obtuse stigmas ; 
a capsule with 2-beaks, 2-celled, niany-scedcd, opening be- 
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tween the bcuks ; Ihc seeds upon a receptacle attached to 
llie dl^sepilnont. 

The species of this j;eii\is have been a source of ns inuch 
dilFiculty to botanists, us those of Rosa, Uubus, and Sali>i; 
and siltlioLigh luucli lias been done lately towards the iden- 
lificution of Species and varieties, mueli jet remains lobe 
elTcciofl. DeCandoUe enumerates 1 oO species, whilst 13. Don, 
who lias paid great attention to this genus, end has written 
a valuable monograph on it, published in the I3lh volume 
of the *Linnscau Tran.'.aciions,’ makes oidy 110 species. Of 
these 24 are Jhiiisli. They are mostly inhabitants of 
alpine and suhalpinc region'^ of tlie colder and temperate 
parts of the norlhcrn zone. They are most of tliein true 
rock plants, and send forth their roots holween the crevices 
of rocks on which tliey glow, by which means they loosen 
frai'inenls of the rock, and in this way their name applies 
to liiem much bettor than to their supposed inlluence over 
calculus in the human system. Many of these species are 
well known as ornamental plants in our gardens, for which 
their hardy habits and beautiful llowers well adapt them. 
The numerous species are gr.iupcd by most botanists in 
various sections, whilst some have split the genus Saxifraga 
into many independent genera. In this place wo shall only 
give a few examples of the species. 

umhrom^ London-piide, or None-so-prclly : | 
calyx rellexed ; leaves undivided, obovate with sharp car- 
tilaginous teeth, tapering gradually into a broad fool-stalk 
which varies in length; scape from 9 to 18 inches high, 
erect, panieled, red and hairy, with a few small scattered I 
entire bracts; llowers numerous, with obtuse petals, white 
or llcsli-cj)loiired, bcaulifully spotted with jellow near the 
base, and dark red towards the extremity ; capsule superior, j 
purplish. This plant was found by Touruefort on the hills 
of Spain, and is a native of Great nrilain and Ireland. It 
is one of the most po[)ulav of garden llowers, blossoming in 
April and Juno, and attaining perfection even amidst the i 
smoko of London. In Ireland it is known by the name of 
St. Patrick’s cabbage. 

ijf. Gemif, Kidney-leaved Saxifrage: calyx rellexed; 
leaves undivided, roundish, kidney-sliaped, sharply toothed, 
more or loss hairy: footstalks linear, channelled; scape 
panieled, capsules superior. Tins species is found on i 
mountains in the South of Ireland, and is considered by 
some botanists as only a variety of the former. 

'riicro is another species, the S. hirsutii. Hairy oval- 
leaved Saxifiage, with characters belwecii the other two; 
the leaves aie oval and heart-shaped, and the whole plant is 
Iiairy. AVitli Ihe two last, it is found in Iieland, on the i*yrc- 
necs, and the Southern Alps of Germany and Switzerland. 

S. G/ ««///«/(/, White or Gianulaled Meadow Saxifrage: 
calyx spreading ; radical leaves, kidiioy-shapcd, on long foot- 
stalks, obtusely lohed, Ihoac of the upper part of the stem 
nearly sessile, acutely lohod : stem panieled, root consist- 
ing of numerous small clustered lubers. This phint is 
found in Great Bvitaiii, and, though not common, is abiin- 
claiit on gravelly soiN. The roots of this species, forming 
as they do little granular masses, were at one time sold in 
tlic shops under the name of saxifiage seed. , It was for- 
merly used exlonsively in noiihrilic and urinary diseases, hut 
as its use arose out of the exploded doiirine of ‘signatures,’ 
by which it was supposed that every plant by the foim or 
character of some part indicated the disease for which it 
might be employed, and a.s its power of relieving disease 
has never been satisfactorily observed, it is now deservedly 
falling into disuse. The pm pose which these little knobs 
seem to serve in the economy of Ibc plant is that of sup- 
plying nutriment to the stem and other parts during seasons 
of drought; and tiiis is rendered more probable by the fact 
of these bodies being found larger at the commencement of 
a dry season. Several varieties of this pretty saxifrage are 
frequently found in gardens. 

S* Aizoon, Aizoon or Marginatcd Saxifrage : leaves un- 
divided, radical ones aggregated, tongue- shaped, silvery, 
with sharp cartilaginous serial ures; llowers corymbose; 
calyx nuked and snioulh, with acute segments ; petals nearly 
orbicular. This plant is a native of Alpine situations in 
Austria, Swilzcrland, and must countries of the continent 
of Europe. It is frequent in gardens, bearing llowers with 
cream-coloured petals and reddish dots, opening in June 
and July. It is perennial and perfccily hardy. 

S. cniylecfon. Pyramidal Saxifrage: leaves ligulate, obtuse, 
earUlagUunisly serrated; calyx densely beset with glands 
with linear, lanceolate, obtuse segments; petals oblong* 


three-ribbed, of a pure white without any spots. It is a 
native of the mountains of Lapland, Norway, Iceland, Swit- 
zerland. and the PyreneOs. It is comnioiily cultivated, and 
is well known for the profusion of beautiful white llowers it 
produces, which appear early in the summer. There are 
several V arietios of this plant found in gardens, which are all 
remarkable for their pyramid of snow-white blossoms. 
These will continue for some time, provided the plants are 
kept in the shade, and well screened from iho inlluence of 
the wind and rain. 

S, /lypnoidei', Mossy Saxifrage, or Ladies’ Cushion: calyx 
s])reading ; leaves lohed, radical ones three- or five-cleft, 
those of the procumbent shoot undivided or thicc-clell, all 
bristle-poiiiled. and more or less fringed ; segments of the 
calyx ovate, pointed, petals roundish, obovate or oblong, 
till eo- ribbed, with or without lateral veins, This is a fie- 
qnont plant in mountainous .silualion.s of Great Britain, 
especially among limestone rocks. It is also found on the 
inouniains of Norway and on the Pyrenees. It is frequently 
found in gardens, where it thrives on shady walls and 
amongst rock-woik. Several varieties of this species have 
been described, some of which have been elevated into 
species. An excellent description of the varieties of this 
and other British species will be found in Hooker’s ‘ British 
Flora.* In planting, this species is easily incieasi'd, by means 
of its flailing hianclies, which being placed in moist eailh, 
in a shady situation in autumn, will put forth shoots in tlio 
following spring. 

iSi. crassi/hliu. Thick-leaved Saxifrage: leaves undivided, 
coriaceous, roundish oval, abrupt, stalked, .‘icrialed, smooth; 

I scape nuked; panicle dense, cymoao. This jdaiit, alihougli 
nowoneof the most common in our gardens, isa native of the 
mouniains of Siberia. It is said to have been first ini ruduecd 
into this country in 1765, by Dr. Solandcr. It llowers early 
in March and April, and the groat size of the plant and its 
thick large coriaceous loaves distinguish it from the other 
species. The lloweis are ahundaiii, and of alight purple 
colour. This plant may be ea.sily propagated in gardens by 
parting the roots, and planting them out separate, in the 
! spring or autumn, in open ground or in pots. 

5. sarmenlnstit Cbinese Saxifrage: leaves undivided, 
roundish, toothed, hairy; petals, two of them elongated. 
This species is a native of Ciiina and Jjqiaii, and i^ fre- 
qnciiily found growing on rock- work and in shady places 
in our gardens. It is remarkable for its trailing stems, 
which It spreads round like a joung straw berry plant, vxliicli 
taking root in tlie ground, produces jonng plants in gioat 
abundance. The irregularity of tho llower of this species 
has induced some botanists to place it iii a new genus, hut 
it is still most geneially referred to under its original name. 
It may be readily raised from the runners which it given oil*, 
which may be planted in pots, and placed in the green- 
house, although in mild winters they will grow in the open 
air in sheltered situations. 

SAXIFRACiA'CEili,a natural order of plants belonging 
to the apocarpous group of polypetalous Exogeiis. It con- 
sists of shrubs and herbiiceous plants with single alternate 
leaves without stipules. The cal\ x consists of five sepals more 
or less united at the base. The petals are equal in number 
lo the lobes of the calyx, and uUeinate with them. Tho 
.stamens are perigynous, 5-lu in number; anthers five- 
celled. They have an hypogynous or peiigynoii.s disk. The 
ovary is inferior, or nearly superior, consisting of two carpels, 
w'hich cohere more or less by their face at tho base, hut 
diverge at the apex; one- or two-celled, willi a parietal or 
centiul placenta. Tliey have no styles, and the stigma is 
sessile on the tops of tho lobes of the ovary. The sends aro 
numerous, very minute; the embryo is taper, lying in the 
axis of lleshy albumen. Tho genus Puniassia belonging to 
this order dillers in having four parietal placentae, which 
are oppo.silc the lobes of the stigma. The genus Ileuchera 
has irregular llowers and stipules. 

This order is mo'tt nearly allied lo Ro.^ace®, but it differs 
in it.s mariy-sccdcd partially-united carpels, its albuminous 
scuds, and in its not posscs.siiig stipules. The habit of 
Saxifragaceso allies them to Caryophylleae, but they difler 
111 the character of their placcntaj, the situation of the 
embryo, and other point.s. This order uUo approaches 
Crassulaceie, but Saxifragacem aro distinguished by pos- 
sessing a less number of carpels, and by the ab.seuce of 
glands at the base of the carpels. They are for the most 
part mounluiii plants, chiclly rcinarkablo for the dojicacy 
and beauty of their llowers, which are usually while. 
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Saxil'rai'a i;ranuliit:i. 

rt, oiitirc A, raljx (‘ohi-rini* to the uitli |inrigynoii8 slaraciii;; 

r, Inn'sMlnilnjal ol flouM'i ».li(iuiiit,' tin* Mipoiior ovaiy and cixuli* 

til i-iMilial p1.u'(‘Uoi!‘, with Hu* ii'l.itiini o1 llu* htaniL^us to lht» piHuK. 

Tltev irihtiln'r. tlk; mountainous ilistricts of Europe and ihc 
nurliieni parts of the world, and i-onstitutc the chief beauty 
of the vegetation in high Alpine stations. 

The whole order is represented by De Candolle as pos- 
sessing astringent properties. The Ileuchcra Americana 
is lemarkablc fvir its powtu’ful astringeney, and is used in 
meduMne under the name of the North American alum 
loot. Chi*)soplcium is reputed to po-sess both aperient and 
diuretic properties ; but these cannot be very powerful, as it is 
c- td in the Vosges as a salad, under the name of Cre.mn de 
Rnrfw 

SAXO, uith whose name is commonly found (he addition 
of Gramm vners, the Grammarian, or the l.iearned Man, 
was a Dane of the twelfth centur), and the author of a his- 
tory of that nation, which is regarded a.s the best autho ity 
on the .Mibjecl. This work was prepared at the suggest on 
of liN patron Absalom, archbishop of Lundeii. It ends with 
the )Oiir 1186. It is written in J.a(in, in a somewhat llorid 
style, .md, for llie later years, is a most aiilheiitic and valu- 
able historical remain ; Imt the earlier portions are supposed 
to be of less cevluin authority. 

There is an edition in folio, Paris, 1514, with the title 
* Ilistoria Regum Ileionm(\ue Danoium ;* and another by 
one of the iSicphens', with prolegomena, in which wdiat little 
is known concerning him is to be found. 

The name of Saxo Grammaticus connected with Eng- 
lish liieralure as being the author who first gives the history 
of Kin<t Hamlet. 

SAXON ARCITITECTURK. [Gothic Arch itkctitrk.] 
SAXON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The 
(eims Saxon and Anglo-Saxon are popularly used to desig- 
nate that dialect of our language which prevailed to the close 
of the tw'elfth century. Tlie use of these terms is howe\cr 
comparatively modern, and the men who spoke fins dialect 
aiwaj seabed it the English. Several of our MS. chro- 
nicles begin thus : — ‘Britain island is eight hundred miles 
long, and two hundred miles broad. And there are in the 
I'.laiul five languages, /UnglisJu and Brit- Welsh, and 
Scottish, and Pi'rhtish, and Book-Latin,’ &c. Stdl we may 
use these terms with some convenience, and (thus cautioned) 
without any danger of being misled. We proceed to point 
out tlie peculiarities which distinguish the Anglo-Saxon from 
the succeeding dialects of our language. 

The Anglo-Saxon, like the Latin and the Greek, often 
distinguished tlic cases of its noun, and the conjugations, 
numbers, and persons of its verb, by a change m the vowel 
of the final syllable; in the dialect which succeeded, and 
which has been called the Old English, all these vowels 
were confounded, and in our modern dialect they have, for 
the most part, been lost. Thus the Anglo-Saxon atk has 
athai in tlie nominative and accusative plural, and alfiea \\\ 
the genitive singular; the Old English o/A has othes not 
only for its genitive singuloTi but also for its nominative and 


accusative plural ; and in our modern English these throo 
cases are all represented by the mono^yllablo aathw Again, 
in the Anglo-Saxon, afhc was the dative singular, and aiJui 
the genitive plural ; in the Old English, o/hfi represented 
both dative singular and gcmiivv; plural ; and our present 
dialect, having lost the final vowel, had no means left of 
distinguishing these cases from the nominative ou/A. Th% 
third person singululr of lujian \va.s hd'ath, and the fir-st, 
second, ami third persons plural lujialh ; in the Old Enghsh, 
lovHh roprosenieil both numhors, and lovth is the thii*d 
person singular in the spoken language of the ]n client day. 

\Vc say ‘spoken language,* because our ^rminmuuins 
make eth tbo ending of the third person singular. But in 
Somersetshire, west of the Parrot, where the southern dia- 
lect siill lingtM-9, they uniformly say he lovfht he recid'ththr 
see'th, itrarn'fh, &r. (Jennings, Ohs. on the Ifesl. DuR.) 
We have very satisfactory evidence, that in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries this dialect was general through- 
out the south of England, and we find numerous traces of 
its peculiarities in the literature of that period. Dolman 
wrote the following passage, in the si.xtecnth century: — 

*So. mid till' va1i‘. tin* 4;iv\1ioitiuI (.r«diiK Rtmt 
Ills ti':u ml I'oc* I iirsn’lh, liif'oif s|>i.y/.7/VA, 

Ainl Wlu ie hilt* twH*th, lu* tuinVi luT llu-u* In lir m*, 

'lljt* ono pruh'th, llu* ollu r Hiileiti's fy.iri*.' 

Ma r. Jut Mag. 1 tnsl 

Spenser has rnelt'th and hafth^ and Sackville lenpth. 
It i.s probable, Unit tbo inlleMuii used by the Iranslalius of 
the Bible, and which is feuud iii other contemporary work.s, 
was merely an old form, taken from the language of books, 
and adopted chielly with the view of raising the stylo. The 
same observation will apply to csY, the intlexam of the 
second person singular, and to some other endings, which 
are still preserved entire in our grammais, though they 
have lost their vowel in the spoken language, for the last 
two centuries. 

It is obvious, that either of the changes above noticed 
must have brought with it a new language. AVheii, in the 
twelfth century, the vowels of the final syllables weie eon- 
founded, there was at the same time a confusion of l!a^e and 
number, of tense and person,— in shoit, of those grammati- 
cal forms to winch language owes its precision and its clear- 
ness. A writer had to seek for new forms of cxpicssion 
before ho could convey his meaning clearly. As he had 
lost the means of distnn^uishing several cases of his noun, he 
called in the prepositions to his md, and to show more 
clearly the ‘regimen* of his sentence, was obliged to confine 
within very narrow limits? the position of his verb, — ibu.s 
ubandonnig all llial freedom of iranspo.siUon, winch is almost 
as remarkable in the Anglo-Saxon as in the Grei'k and 
Latin. The confusion iniroduced into his e«)njugations and 
tenses, be sought to remedy hy various devices, which have 
hitherto been very little investigated, and at la.sl he had ro- 
coursie to that general use of the auxiliary verbs, which is 
at present so marked a feature in the language, llie new 
dialect which resulted from these changes kept its ground 
for nearly tw'o centuries. It exhibits the inost sinking 
analogies with the conlemporury dtulect-s of Germany and 
the NetherUiiids, and the further changes which cunverted 
it into our modern English were lapidly working a l*ke le- 
Volutiou in these sister-tongues, when the invention of 
printing doubled the inlluencc ol their written language, 
and thus pieservc»l them from further corruption. Unfor- 
tunately, at the lime of thks discovery, the vowels of our 
final syllables bad already given way ; the infie.xioiisS of our 
noun were gradually reduced to the miserable remnant 
which our grammars still recognise ; our adjectives, singu- 
lar and plural, definite and indefinite, weie all confounded ; 
the past, tense in ede could no longer be di&ringiiLslied from 
the yjarticiple in ci/, and our modern Engli*ih was the icsull, 
— a language, according to some critics, iloxible yet precise, 
copious yet methodical, enriched from all laiigunges, yet 
possessing a noble simplicity of structure ; aiM-ording to 
others, broken and inconsistent* vague and lluotualiiig, 
neither possessing a suflicienev of terms, nor provided with 
laws aiifi analogies by whicli they can bo invented. 

In tracing liie causes which melted down the Anglo^ 
Saxon into the Old-Knglish, we have not once alluded Ic 
the inlhieiices supposed to have been exercised by iho 
French language. The popular notions on this .subject are. 
we believe, most erroneous. Had Harold been the con- 
queror at Hastings, the Anglo-Saxon must have peribhed, 
just as the Old-German perished in Germany, and the Old- 
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Norso in Denmark. The victory of William merely hast- 
ened bv a low )ears :in event that was inevitable. The 
use of NoriiMii- Romance as the court laiif'uage of England 
rendered unfashionable a literature alicady too weak to 
stem those cliange-s to which the laniiuage of a busy adveiitu- 
rous people is peculiarly liable ; and l bus far the Norman eon- 
?lucst may be considered as having assisted in the destruction 
of the Anglo-Saxon. Hut the vulgar notion, that it produced 
a rai.xed language, a jargon composed half of English and 
haT of French, is wholly at variance with the MS. literature of 
that period. 'riieOrmuinm, m which all the peculiar features 
of the Old-Kriglish are developed, and not a trace of the 
Anglo-Saxon cun bo found, is almost as free from Gallu 
cism^ as any of our MSS. written before the Norniaii- 
Freiicli existed. Th 3 sumo may be said of most of the Old- 
English MSS. of the thirteenth century, and it is not till 
we approach the latter half of the fourteenth century that 
we find those * cart-loads* of French words poured into the 
language, of which Skinner complains so loudly. We must 
reluctantly agree with this writer, in charging upon Chaucer 
much of the ni'schief resulting from these importations, 
not that he first introduced, but that liis authoiiiy chiefly 
sanctioned them. The learned but pedantic writers of the 
Elizabethan irra, and, at a later period, Johnson, followed his 
exuiiiple. They have * enriched* our language with the spoils 
of the foreigner, till its vitality has been almost extinguished 
— till its native forms and analogies have grown so nearly 
obsolete, as to ho almost unavailable to ilio production of a 
new term, or to the modification of those which have been 
so lavi.shly poured into it. 

Having noticed the changes which converted the Anglo- 
Saxon into the Old- English, we will now call the reader's 
attention to a subject of rather difficult iiu|uiry — its local 
dialects. It is abundantly clear that the Romans looked 
upon all the fjothic races as forming but one people, and as 
speaking the same language; but a comparUoii of the 
Anglo-Saxon with the Maeso-Gothic, as well as the ana- 
logy of other languages, may convince us that oven thus 
early there wore duiloets, and these dialects have now 
been acted upon by various influences for nearly 2000 
years, till they have a-t last arranged themselves into 
four groat fanidu's— the Northern, the English, the Low- 
Duicii, and the Iligli Dutch. Now we have ample proof 
that the Sfl.rc came from the south-western corner of the 
Cimbric C^hersonesus, and that they were only separated by 
the Elbe from the Netherlands, or fiat alluvial country, 
where the Low-Dutch was spoken. We know also that the 
Engle came from the eastern coast, and that they were se- 
parated from the Danish islands merely by a narrow arm 
of the sea. We tiiighl then expect that ni the counties 
colonised by the Engle we should find many peculiarities of 
the Northern languages, and in the counties colonised by 
tlie Sexe miicb that reminded us of the NetherlundUh or 
Low-Dutch. We believe the Northern and Southern dia- 
lects of our island have been at all times distinguished by 
such peculiarities, but so few early records have come down 
to iH wiittcn ill the pure dialect of our northern counties, 
that It is only by comparing them in the second or Old-En- 
glish stage of their progress that we can form any just 
notion of their dl^tinguishmg features. Ferhaps these arc 
best seen in the conjugation of the verb. The following 
table may show us how clo.sely the inflexions which distin- 
guish our northern dialect agree with thobo of a Swedish 
conjugation 

South Dialect, North I^iulcct. Swedish. 
Pres., Ich hop-e 1 hop-cs jog ho]»p-a 9 

„ ihu hop-cst thn hop-es du hopp-as 

„ lie hop-elli he hop es ban hopp-as 

„ we hopeth we hop-e.s vi hopp-as 

M >e hop-eth ye hop-os I hopp-ens 

„ they hop-eth they hop-es do hopp-as 

Perf, thu hoped-est ihu hopcd-cs du hoppad-es 

Impcr., hop-eth ye hop-es ye 
Infill., to hop-en to hup-c att hopp-as 

The inflexions in s are generally u.scd in the Northern 
languages with a passive meaning; and there arc some 
traces of their having been used in oitr Northern dialect for 
the .same purpose. 

Aiiolhcr peculiarity of our Northern dialect is the fre- 
quent use of the substantival ending er (in which it again 
resembles the languages of Northern Europe), us wut/er, a 
wolf; hu?ih(;ry a haunch; teamer, a team; heather t heath; 
a llctch, &c. 


In this dialect wc have also a lc.ss frequent use of the arti 
clcs, conjunctions, and personal pronouns. This is one* of its 
most striking features. Every person who has been in the 
North of Eiiglund must have heard such phrases as ‘come 
onto house,* ‘gang into field,’ ‘put’n in poke,’ &c. 

All these peculiarities of our Northern dialect may be 
traced to the Anglo-Saxon period; and there is little doubt 
that the most striking feature of llie Southern dialect, 
namely, its preference of the vocal to the whisper letters, 
as z for s, and v for /, is equally autient. It ulwa 3 a 
prevailed in the Nelhcrlandibh dialects, and may be traced 
in the orthography of our Southern tnnnuscript.s to the be- 
ginning of the thirlecnlh century; but, as the Anglo- 
Saxons had neither a nor a r, it is only by analogy we 
infer the existence of the corresponding sounds in their 
language. The argiitneiit however from analogy is so 
strong, that we may safely conclude either that the Anglo- 
Saxon f, s were pronounced in our southern counties us?;, z, 
or that, like the modern s, they represented both a whisper 
and a vocal sound; in other words, were pronounced bomo- 
times as/, 5, and .sometime.s asv, z. 

It may possibly be asked, were not the forms here attri- 
biitod to our Northern dialect introduced by the Danes ? Are 
they not. in fact, the peculiar features of the *Dauo-Sax(>n ■’* 
Wo will nut aflect to treat these questions as altogellier 
without difficulty ; hut there are some considerations which 
may be laid concisely before the reader, and which, if they 
appear to him as forcible as they appear to us, may lead 
him to answer these questions in the negative. 

In tlie first place, il must be remein bored, that if no 
Dane had over set foot on the islaiul, the very results which 
have taken place might have been expected. It is also an 
argument of weight, that vve find all the great features of 
our Northern dialect in places where there never was a 
Danish settlement, and vainly search for them, or til best 
only faintly trace them, in counties when? wo have hisloiical 
evidence that the Northmen were numerous. But the 
strongest argument may be drawn from the pages of our 
Northern manuscripts. Wo have two of very anlicnt date 
— the Gloss of the Durham Bible, written by a priest named 
Aldrcd, and the Durham Ritual, lately published by the 
Surleos Society. The first of these was written, according 
to Wanloy, in the ago of Alfred, and the second has been as- 
signed by its editor to the early part of the ninth century. 
If we can rely on the judgment of either of these aiitiqua- 
lies, the qiio.stion seems to be answered; for there was no 
Danish settlement iu the north of England till a later 
period; and vve have the Northern conjugation and other 
peculiarities of the Northern dialect in every page of the 
GI 0 S.S, and in many parts of the Ritual. The name loo of 
Aldred is llioroughly English; and vve can hardly suppose 
that the monks of Durham would have permitted a rude 
and unletteied foreigner to interpolate their most precious 
manuscript — a volume which wo know they regarduil with 
even superstitious veneration. The language used by 
Aldred was jirobably a inixiurc of the w'litten language of 
the day and the spoken dialect of his shire, such as miglit 
be used by a provincial writer of the present day, and such 
as was avowedly used by Gawin Douglas in the fifteenth 
century, and at a later period by Burns. 

This mixture of the written and the spoken language in 
our manuMU'ipts, and the total extinction in many counties 
of our local dialects, render it extremely difiicult to point 
out the limits within which our two great dialects were 
spoken. Layamon, whose language seems clearly to belong 
to the Southern dialect, is described 111 all the liistune.s of 
our poetry as a native of South Gloucestershire ; but the 
localities mentioned in his poem belong to the north of 
Worcestershire; and he was, beyond doubt, an inhabitant of 
Areley-Rcgis near Stourport in that county.* If he used the 
dialect of the iieighboiiiliood (and this must be assumed till 
the contrary be shown), the Southern dialect must have 
prevailed over the whole of Worcestershire, and the men of 
that bhire must have been Se.xe in origin, and not, as 
hitherto supposed, a colony of Engle. Perhaps a line 
drawn from tho north of Essex to the north of Worcester- 
shire would pretty accuialcly define the portions of the 
island rc.^pectivcly colonised by the Engle and the Sexe. 

^Uitlliun, ill the corriffrmla toIiU Intcwr.rk onlho lilerntureor tlie kixiopntn 
ceutiiry. has this vinw, uini by its aid cumvlpil :i iiiiM.stement 

iu ouu or his Ctiilwr |ii)li|is1u‘d volumviii. Ilustulps lioviever ih:it Areloy lies 
* WAV llowtUoy ia WorcpsloYhlurp. but isif«plf in thp couuly ot IftalToird.* U« 
has lalstaken Areley-Uegia for Over-Areley, 
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^ , The origin of the Midland dieleet utay^^dmUof the follow- 
ing eXplanatiori. Neither net^nl ibeiitolee tior potitical diyi- 
wns over separated the Northl and the Sotithern dialects, 
purity; the heptarchy, Gloueestmhire and Oxfordshire be- 
longed to Mercia, and net to tbh hindi-ed race of the West- 
Sexe; and when the Ihim held itSeamfon of the north of 
Bjigland, the shiree of KotwitSk and Northampton, and 
generally tha;t l«ei;ceiter also, wore united in the closest 
lies With the iwutheiheotinties. This IbUowship seems to 
r '® ??*• ® period, to the use of an interme- 

dmte dialeet, which tyould ttaterajly'be encouraged by the 
vast numoei^ that flocked Trom all parts of the country to 
the umyetsitiOs. .The * Reve'a Tale^ affoids us a specimen of 
the ridicule which attached to tho forms of Northern 
speech, ami we know. that tho speech of the Southron was 
treated with just as little ceremony in tho north of Eng- 
land. .(SeeTwTtef^V Myaterie^t Secunda Past.) Hence we 
niav understand' the proeress made by tho intermediate 
dialect, and are prepared for the (inclusion, to which wo are 
led by an examination of^our Old-English manuscripts, no 
less than by'thd express declaration of a oontemporary^ 
philologist. , H^doHj who lived in the fourteenth century, 
ranges our proyinpial dialects under three heads; the North- 
ern, the Midland, and the Southern ; and this division 
seems to have been generally recognised by* our antiquaries, 
for in our Catalogues we find some manuscripts noticed as 
belonging to our Southern dialect, others as belonging to 
the Northern, while many of them, exhibiting the marked 
])cculi^ities of neither dialect, aro passed over without 
remarf, 

The change which gradually produced the Midland dialect 
most probably first showed itself in tho counties of North- 
ampton, Warwick, and Leicester. It seems to have been 
brought about ^ot so much by adopting the peculiarities of 
Suiithern speech, as by giving greater prominence to such 
parts of the native^dialect as were common to the South. 
The Southern conjugaiions must at all times have been 
familiar, at least in di^ified composition ; but other conju- 
gations were popularly used, and in the gradual disuse of 
these and otner forms peculiar to the North the change 
consisted. We huvo many MSS. written in the Midland 
<'Oun(ies, in which all trace of the Northern dialect seems to 
have been studiously avoided ; yet in very many of them may 
bo found some verbal inflexion in est or somo other popu- 
lar form, quite snflicient to betray the writer. These coun- 
ties were long considered as belonging to the north of Eng- 
land. Wticn the feuds between the two races at Cambridge 
and Qxfoid produced a schism, it was generally at Stam- 
ford or Northampton that the Northern men fixed the seat 
of their now University, ' 

The dlal^t was still broadly spoken, within the 

three centuries, in the counties of Lincoln, Rutland, 
Derby, and. Stafford ; hut it has been gradually giving way 
before a language so much more widely understood, till it is 
now to ho fouurf.only in scattered localities amid the moun- 
tains of ihe North of England or in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. Tho Stfuihern dialect be^n to yield at.a later period. 
It xyas certainly spoken at tho beginning df the seventeenth 
century in all the loottnties round London ; * and Milton, 
when ho issu^ forth .... ^ 


^ rtllagoB aud 

must havG heard a dialect around him in all essential par- 
ticulars the same as ihb Somersotshiro. Like the Nt^them 
dialeclj it gradually retreated before its formidable rival ; it 
lingered for tt^eonlury in Wilts and Hampshire, and. has now 
taken up a doubtful sUltid behind the Parrot Before an- 
other generation has passed^away^ the schoolmaster will pro- 
bably .iwvo^riven it mih this itt]asy>laOe of refuge. 

'We wIlUffow lako^a rapid survey. A tho literature whioh 
belon|^li,l0^thiClaoguage whose history aii4 peculiarities w'e 
ha,ve been endeayounng to tme.. is iii the case with the 
lUerature blljmoitf ^ations. we find that all its earlier sped- 
mens tam ifielricaa. We will therefore first call the reader's 
attention to our Aiiflb-SaTfon pt^ms; and to dfefine more 
43 mrly the tango inquiry, tye will briefly 

notice thw early period, HMn- 

guished voxxe'ltemjwifc' 

An Anglo Saxon trbrah la alhMlblup of 'two leetibus, which 
togciber may. oontain fouv^ m^ivaven more accented 


e Fot UM*ciW4n* rtf tkrt MlWlWeii s-r te- — 

' vs yWi SfBi 

i>a« aalt rtf * GairtHH»r 

P.C., No. 129?,; ‘ ^ 


syl1a,bles« These sections are hound together by the law of 
sllitMtfon, or, in other words, each verse must have at 
least two accentod syllables (one in each section) beginning 
with tlio same consonant;; or with vowels. Sometimes, and 
particularly iii the longer verses, there aro two such allitera- 
tive syllables in the first section, as in the verse ' 

in«t]od fijrlthy Mdiiie— — Mn«i|rynne rraiuf 

It is very sncorrccl; to call this alliferaiiou the * essence ’ or 
the ’ groundwork ’ of Anglo-Saxon vorse. It ia certainly 
an important part, but rtill a mere adjunct. The pur- 
poses it served were similar to those which aro providgd 
for by the final rhyme of our modern versification. Tho 
essence of Anglo-Saxon verse coiisislod in its system 
of rhythm. As the accents generally varied from fimr to 
six, it may be thought that the rhythm was too vague and 
loose, but in practice it is generally found sufficiently do- 
linito ; and there are some of iu rules whiali certainly give 
it a more scientific character than belongs to the system 
that has superseded it. For example, nO senience, nor any 
important member of a sentence, could end otherwUe tliaa 
at the close of a section. In our modern piicts \vc often 
find a sentence ending in the midst of a section, or cveu 
immediately before the last syllable of the verso*. 

* nil piicrs ft. 

Ifftte fuimd I him gull | hi’Kh'trea | ion. MnoU | 
lie (iiH>ka atifl learnedly fur Utu.' fcc.i 

but such a verso would nut have been tolerated in an Anglo- 
Saxon poem. Wo may indeed find scores of such verses 
. in the printed editions of these poems; but not onu single 
example, and wc speak advisedly, in any Ando'Suxou 
MS. 

The ' Gleeman's Song'* is tho oldest specimen extant of 
Anglo-Saxon literature. It is found In what is called the 
Exeter MS., ono of the books left by Bishop Leufric to his 
cathedral, about the middle of t he elevant ft century. Of the 
Gieeman himself we know nothing, save what cau be 
learned from the poem; but from certain pas.sages lu it 
we may gather, that be was horn among the Mirgings,a tribe 
which dwelt on the marches that sepuiatcd the Englo from 
theSwefo in the fourth century. In early youth, he iittundcd 
aMirging princess named Kalhild to tho court of Eorrnunric, 
the celebrated king of the Eust-Guten, and who figures .so 
often in Roman history under the name of Krmouncus.t 
His professional skill appears to have gained him the favour 
of this monarch, and of the great lords who frequented the 
court, and whom he visited m their rebpective govern men Is. 
He afterwards accompanied a Mirging prince into Italy, 
probably during the inroad of^Alaric, a.d. ‘101; '■and as 
Gothic leaders were now rapidly gaining a fooling iu tliu 
empire, he seems to have seized tho opportunity of wander- 
ing through its provinces. On his return, ho must have hccit 
an eye-wiiviess of the wars waged between Alt la (Alt ila) and 
the Bast'Goten ; and as Altlas accession dales only in 4;i3, 
and Eormanric died in 375, he must have boon moro than 
aeventy when he wrote the poem. 

Tho *Glecmarrs Song,’ like mony other Anglo-Saxon 
poems, has a short preface in verse, w hicli appears to he of 
almost equal antiquity with tho poem, ll may be literally 
translated as follows : — 


Wide travel told, lili word'vtoro uiijipckfid 
'Ho, who inoit n>.irvet«. o\nr ciirtli. 

Aiut nations viiited. gi Unit tn* fi:d 0 

Mefnomblo largfis. Him from nnion|( the Myr|{lngB 
Nobiri I’oarV.. He silth tfaUiild 
( Leal ariiUcpr of love) in Ida tlrst journey 
SoukIiI tlie Iwmo of tlia florce kinf;. 

East Horn the home of Kormaorlo 

Wrathful treaclanirt Gan ho tho number loll. 

^ Many men I not of, &c. 

Here follows a list of celebrated kings, frotn Which (ho 
Gieeman selects for special notice Aiexou|| reps, who appears 
to be Alexander of Maccdoii, and Wala, wlio is, no doubt, 
tho Wallia that founded tho kingdom of ifio Vftigoihs at 
Toulouse, A.D. 417. With tho exception of Alexander, all 
of them appear to have been the Gloemau’s cotiteinjioranes. 
After this enumeration ho pi*ocecds — 


• So l Aurnd tbronsh laiuiy itrsnitar lAiuU, 
Throiuih thn wulo eartli ; of ^mul and e^l 
Ttieroi tMtodt frum family 


/ 


.1. lU 


Fron'kiitsmeti Air, wiikdy 1 did my luH— 

* The text of tht» poem may he fbuiid at the end ^ 


aytpiulecnth cen- 

(1837), a text aad wkniUlW' i« C;«»ityheare*it ' Illiiiit^-SaXOn Itt^Uas- 
Keiiff »hd *‘U Oijesi^i * Htik. of Bngiiiii EhytiujjYenls : aud there 
t Asejoa. Mnits., xxxL3, See. * . • 

I Ttili^ pcrpetiatad hy Eoriaunrto, tMmrds^iatcrs 01 acevtaui 

nie,jiis;iaiaikSoW byihe Mu hiiiieiiera (JoT^n^r ‘History* (iv, 14) 

fc*.), nd mn tlum «».« ;dl»d<4 fcf u> mt tells tis, that ill 
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Tl-.tM'i lbv»‘ Hi'\y I !vn»\ 8lo»-> U’U, 

ViCiat** tiii* ihc oruwd, ill nii^niMiatl. 

Mio iliQ ln»;U bum Mith 

1 vi'ii8 i^iUi the Iliitis/ &c. 

Wo have tlicn the names of iftitions and of countries 
visited by him, which appear lo be strung logclher in the 
order best sailed to the allitoralion. There are also certain 
notices of the great people by whoso bounty he had bene- 
fited, and the reader will not be surprised at the Gleeman 
seeing only a liberal patron in the same monarch whom the 
author of the preface denouurcs as ‘ a wrathful Ireachour/ 
The whole concludes with a short eulogy on the dignity and 
privileges of his ciaft. 

Tlie greai value of this poem lies chiefly in that string of 
names, winch w'e have omitted as being so little interesting 
to the general reader. Wo do not stop to examine the 
quc-'lion, whether any or how many of these notices have 
been interpolated during Iho five centuries which elapsed 
between the composition of the poem atid the writing of the 
MS. Our knowledge of early Saxon history is so scanty, 
tbnt all such speculations muK^t be huzardous. lint we may 
observe, that the Scriptures liad been translated into a 
Gothic di:ilcct long before the Gleeman began his wander- 
ings, and wc know from Homan history that during tlic 
foTirlh century nearly onc-lialf of the Gothic tribes were 
Cbrisliaiis. \Ve need not therefore necessarily feel sus- 
picjiui, w’hon we read of the Ass\rians and the IVu’^ians, the 
Jews and the Idumajans; they may have been as well 
known to the Gleeman as to the Saxon monk who tran- 
scribed the MS. The chief interest however attaches to 
the mention of the various Gothic. Slavish, and Finnish 
races. In Iratung their history, the * Gleeiuaii’s Song’ is the 
great link which connects the knowledge gained from Latin 
sources with the information gleaned from the Middle-Ago 
chronicle. In many insttinces it furni.shes the only means of 
poneliiiting tlie mystery which surrounds tlichc races. There 
are tribes, still to bo found belw'een the Wolga and the Vis- 
tula, winch wo can identify with others named by the Glee- 
man, and thereby prove lo ha^o had a political existence 
fonrieoii hundred years ago, of whom hardly another trust- 
worthy memorial can bo found, till wilbin ibe last two or 
ilireo contuiies. The helps which it affords us in unravel- 
ling the web of Gothic fiction are nUo most valuable, and 
may, if rightly taken advantage of, save us from much of 
that speculation in which Gorman schobrs have indulged 
so largely. To write a full and .satisfactory exposition of 
this song would require a volume, but lill it be written the 
history of modern Europe iQust remain incomplete. 

There are two other poems, which iniisl have been com- 
posed before the Engle left the Conlinent. the ‘ Battle of 
Fms-buigh,’* and the ‘ Tale nf 33eow'ulf.’t The first of these 
is a mere fragment, and appears to have belonged to one of 
those historical songs which Tacitus' (Germ., 2) represents as 
the only litcraiure of the antient Germans. The other is 
chielly taken up with the relation of two of Beowuirs udven- 
turi’s : the first against a monster called the ‘ Grendel the 
second against a terrific ‘worm/ or * earthdrakc.’ The poem 
has come down to us in a modernised form, and tlio mixture 
of Christian and heathen notions is somotinio^ singularly 
curious. For the most part, the nature of the subject, and 
the marked change thai.takes place in the rhythm, enable 
us to lay ou^ finger on the vcry^line where the interpolation 
begins. The following is one of the attempts to reconcile 
the old superstitions and the now creed : 


'l‘hi» Ktlm stranger viva Orondol higlu*- 
Mi;;hty v-'uicr ol' the Mrtrcli; who hclil tlio mouni, 
I'eM and ttiHliiesB — liiud of the Fifel'Kin. 

Tlic haplens man long had kept il, 

SithtMi hus Maker lUm Imd doomed. 

On ('aih’s kio the tilaugliter nvaiiKe*! 

The ot«*rnal fcurd.—fut that he Aliel slew ; 

Nor joy'd lie in ihul toad, but him uiit-dr:tvtf 
Utt M^ker, Tor th«< sin, far from mankind. 

'I hence evil hutbR ail promedi**!, 
and Klveii and Oikneea ; 

^lo too the G unis, ilial with God funght 
A lung Uirow— fur it he paid them meed V 


The Goths seem to have peopled* every solitude with a 
lanj,nf monsters called the Fiftsl-kin. The sea, the moor, 
traces of liuniarch, or desert track which surrounded the 
tho same pur;oiy Gothic tribe, were their dwelling-place. 

Another petwiich Offa settled tho marches between the 


cjucnt use of ihiwcdo, was fought at Fifel-door (set^^Gleo- 
icscmblos the laii, . 

f . A.. .. > 11™ I'y lll'’kes from a MS. now loit. 
won, nunfict.-d i*bylW«lin(rtl 5 ).byKcnihleaS 5 H). 

^ic/ier, a llctch, 8 v . , v 


man’s Song’), and Alfredi, when he brings bis hero from 
Troy, launches him on Fifebstream, that is, the rooiister- 
Etlyns were Jong remembered in our popular super- 
siiuons ; , ' * 

* They nay tha King of Portugal tintinoi fit at Idf meat, but tho ;;iaula nud 
ettyns will cuiac and Huutch it fim him.* 

Boauta. and PI., Knight of the Burning Pcttle, 

Elves Still live in our poetry ; and genuine Gothic giants 
(notwithstanding the worthy monk tried hard to convert 
them into rebel angels) fttiU terrify or amuse tho nursery. 
Tlio Orknees are probably the satho monsters as the Orks of 
the Italian romancers. 

Some of the oldest pieces of poetry, written after tho 
removal of the Engle to this country, and now extant, are 
the songs of Cmdraon.* The circumstances which first 
called forlh the talents of this poet are related by Bede ; and 
as he must have known many of C«edmon*s coniemporaries, 
his account maybe looked upon as a simple uariative of 
facts. Coedmon, it appears, was neatherd to the monastery 
of Whitby, then under the government of its first abbess, 
the celebrated Hild. One day at supper, as the harp was 
fiabsing from hand to hand, and it came to his turn to 
amuse the company, he stole from the room in one of those 
fils of dilHdence which so often overtake tho sensitive poet. 
As ho slept ill the ncathouse, some one, he thought, encou- 
raged him to sing, and the song he composed, and which 
was next day repeated to an admiring audience, establi.shcd 
his reputation as a poet, and gained .him tho patronage of 
the abbess. He became a monk ; was looked upon us one 
who had received the gift of song from above ; and on his 
death his body was enshrined, and valued as one of their 
most precious relics by the monks of Whitby. 

Only six of Caedmon’s poems have reached us. The auh- 
ject of tho first is the Creation ; that of the second, tho 
Temptation and Full, to which is added, rather inartiflei- 
ally, a narrative of the events recorded in Genesis, lo the 
offering of Isaac; the third relates the Exodus ; tho foiirlh, 
tho story of Daniel; and the Torments of Iho Damned, and 
Chrisl’s Harrowing of Hell, followed by his Ascension ami 
Glory, are the subjects of tho othor tivo. Bede titlls us that 
he also wrote on our Lord’s Incarnation and his Passion, as 
also on the Advent of the Holy Ghost, and tho teaching of 
the Apostles. What remains is equal in length to about ono 
half of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Ccedmon appears to have been the first Englishman who 
exchanged tho images of the old mythology for tho chaslor 
beauties of Christian poetry. Perhaps ihcie never lived an 
individual who exerted a greater inlluenco on our naUumd 
modes of thought and expression ; and on this ground 
alone, if on no other, ho must rank with the greatest names 
of our literature. For six centuries he was the great model 
whom all imitated and none could equal, and fragments 
of his verses may be found in the terses of almost every 
succeeding pool. To point out the oxcellenpios which won 
tho admiration of Bede, and which our forefathers could 
only trace to the inspiration of Hoaven, would require a cri- 
tical analysis that might be thought loclious. Wo may 
mention however, as ono of the greatest, tbo command 
which ho exercises over his rhythm. With a lofty theme, tho 
march of Milton hi^elf is not more stately; and with 
every outpouring of joy or exultation his rhythm flows qji- 
ward, as if conscious of the feelings it bore along with it. 
We have reason for believing that to this beauty our fore- 
fathers were deeply sensitive, and that Cmdmon owed to it 
no small portion of his popularity. Among the early imita- 
tors of this great poet wo should perhaps rank Aldlieliii, 
bishop of Shireburn. His poems were still sung by tho 
people in the days of Malmesbury, hot are now lost, or more 
probably lie unowned amid the heaps of devotional poetry 
which fill our Anglo-Sjaxon MSS. 

Wo have called the * Battle of Fins-tmrgh ’ an historical 
poem : another poem of the sanjio class was written on the 
death of Byrihnoth,t who bravely fell in resisting ono of the 
Danish inroads, A*n. 993. (Humoi ffiifLt, Works, 
now lost, were written in the eleventh century, by Leofric, 
Hereward*8 chaplain, oh die Wurriors of our early history ; 
and the songs commemorative of Hereward’s exploits, whi^ 
Ingulf tells us were in his day so popular, wero probably 
written by the same h^^d, There cah bo little doubt also ihat 
many of IhO Otd-Englisb romances, as ‘ Horn/ * Haveiok/ 
‘Bovis of Southampton,’ ‘ Guy of Warwick,’ &0., are mere 


* Text publUhod by JiiDiui ; 
t Turn pubUshed by 'fhoriK*, 


text niid trauRlatioa by Tlioti^. 
in h'u • Analectir.' ' 
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adaptations of Anf»lo-iSaxon pooms. Occasionally the sub- 
jeot was taken from forcijfii sources, of which the ‘Tale of 
Judith, ♦ probably written in tho tenth century, affords ns 
a splendid example. The * Tale of Apollonius of Tyro*+ is 
in prose, and a mere Iran'slation from the Latin. 

'rhero arc other sonars preserved in our chronicles, and 
closely allied VO those lu.st meniioned, but wdiich ore 
much slnuter, and partake more of the lyrical chuiacfer. 
Aui(»ng‘ them may ho ciuumM'ited ihc Brunanbuvgh war- 
Edgar’s coronal )on song,} the two songs which com- 
meiuoraie <ho death of this monarch,} and the elegy written 
oil the death ol the Confessor.|l The first and last of these 
are among the noblest speeimons of Anglo Saxon poetry. 

A great deal of Anglo-Saxon verse was writ ten during 
llieelevi'nih century. One of the writers seems to bine 
been called Deor. 11 is name occurs in a poeinfl which ex- 
hibits many diHicuUies of construction, and perhaps some 
blunders of transcription; but it may he gathered that he 1 
Was scop or minstrel to the l)aiiish princes who succeeded 
Kmit, and he appears to have lost his place at court when 
the Confosisor mounted the throne of England. The name 
of Cynewulf has also been extracted** from certain poems 
found in the E.xcter and Vercclli MSS. It was hid m a 
kind of riddle, similar in character to our modern aciosiic. 
He was probably the compiler of tho two MSS., and may 
have been the author of much of the poetry which they 
contain. 

But the* noblest relic of this period is tlie Psalter publiblied 
some five years back by the Univer.sity of Oxford, from a 
MS. ])ieserved in the * Hibliothecjuc dii Roi.* In the first 
part, each p^alm has an Anglo-Saxon translation in prose; 
and also a preface giving some account of its history, gene- 
ral scope, and tendency. The translation often paraphrases 
the l..atin, so as to show more clcarl) its doctrinal or pro- j 
plielieal meaning: but from the oOtli Psalm, the translation I 
is metrical, and tliough generally literal, exhibits many 
eases of glaring misconstruction. The prefaces also disap- j 
pear, and Iho wliolo seems to bo the work of a man very 
slciuleily provided evi‘ii witli tho rudiments of learning. 
This deficiency liowever may now be coiisi<!ci'ed as amply 
eompensat'ed for by the high character of the poetry. 
S* )uie of the psalnis arc translated w’ith a terseness and also 
an ('legance, which place tho translation far above any of our 
inodorn versions, and there is occasionally a Miltonic sweep 
of langu.'ige, that has not oficn been surpassed even in the 
flioicest Specimens of our sacred ])oetry. 

A nolo in the MS. informs us that a priest named Wulf- 
win (.‘ada ‘ wrote it with his own hand ’ (manii sun <*on- 
.MTipsit). AVo think it extremely probable that Wulfwin 
eiipiod IVoin some manuscript the prose veision as fur as it 
went, and then drew on his own ve'iouicos. There arc 
’unuboilcas inslancesof transcribers altering aiideonlinuing 
the work they were copying. Most of our MS. chronicles 
were transcripts up to a cerlaiu date, and were llieii con- 
tinued as original compositions. The verb conscripsit j 
-bows it W'as a compilation; and if AVulfwin had before! 
him a metrical translation, he would hardly, with that j 
pa.ssioii for stately language so common among his country - 1 
men, have postponed it to the prose version. To Wulfwin ■ 
Cadu w'o think may fairly be ascriboU both the faults and 
llie merits of the metrical translation. 

Among the most important prose work.s of our Saxon ; 
liloralure must ho ranked those extraordinary compilations 
which are commonly called (as if they constituted but one 
work) the ‘Saxon Chronicle.* The earliest copy of a Saxon 
Chroiiic.le now extant is Plegraund Manuscript, in the 
library of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. It is writ- 
ten, as Wanley observes, in the same hand to the year 891, 
and in hands equally antient to the year U2-J. Afier that 
date it seems to have been continued and interpohitc<l by 
various tvaiiscribers, whose notices of Christ Church, Can- 
tei^bury, leave little doubt that the volume was once the 
property of that cathedral. As PJegraund was consecrated 
archbishop in 8^, and died in 023, it has been inferred that 
the original text w'as compiled by bis order, and continued 
from tune to time under his direction. The internal evi- 

• by Tborpe, ia hU * An«il«ctii.* 

I 'I'cxt Ami lr:inHlal)oit by Tl(uri>« ( J8J4\ 

i Tl'XI (iikI triiii8l:itiou bv Pru-c. la liia wUtiod of Walton's ' IIiMt,,' t. 87 : aufl 
by Ourst. in the * Hist. «r Imii,'). Uhythms,* U. 61. 

j 'l't'xt ond iranulaiion iu lugrAm’s itilitkin of tb« * Saxon Cbruniolc*/ 

Text nml iransUiiioB In lu^um^s ' Chroalol*/ and in ' ii»t. of £a;{l. 

4 * IIihI. of En^l. llliytUnu/ it. 3S5 ' 

** *AYehaolot(iA, kxv^U. lit. „ 


deuce favours this supposition. The notices whicli it con- 
tains vespecling the operations of Alfred and his immediate 
prcdecc.ssors could hardly have been fhrni.shed by any but 
those who were present at them, and were probably the sub- 
stance of conversations which had passed between the pre- 
late and tho king. 

^ The next copy, iu point of time, is tho Dunslan MS. in 
the British Museum. This is also a Cantcibui y manuscript, 
and appears to have belonged to St. Au.slin’s Abbey. It is 
written ihroiighcmt in the some hand, and ends m the year 
977. As Dunstan was then archbisliop* nml as the hand- 
wniing resembles that of other inanuscripls ascribed to 
him. he has been named with some degree of confidence as 
the transcriber. However lliis be, it must have been writ- 
ten by a mail of scbolurlike altainmeut. Wo have only to 
compare the pas:,agcs which relate to tho period afici* 

. PlcgmumPs dealli, with the corresponding passage.^ in tho 
Christ Church nianiiscript, to see at once iis .superiority. 
Tliis is particularly striUiug in the pociical portions. The 
noble oile on tho hatllo of Brunanbuigh would have 
remained for ever miiiiliitcd, and in parts uninteUigibU^ but 
for the copy preser\cd in the Diinstuii Chronicle. 

Besides ihcbo two chronicles, we have a AVorcesler, an 
Abingdon, anollicr Caiilcrbury Chronicle, and a lonrlh 
which appears to ha\e been written at Peterbomugh. It 
has been inferred (chielly for reasons connected with the 
hanfUvriling) that these were compiled Yospeclively in the 
years 1 01 fi, 1048, It). '> 8 , and 1125. AVe liavc also diver? 
transcripts and collations made by Liuiibarde, .liinius, 
Jo'Selyii, and other iuilii|naiies of the sixteenth and se\en- 
! Icon 1 h (¥cn III lies, sumo of which were evidently taken from 
manuscript authorities no longer e.xlant. Josselyn appears 
to ha\e had in bis possession a second l*eterborough (Ihro- 
nicle; and Lambarde's transcrijit in Triiifty College, Dublin, 
is thought to ha\o been made from an antient manu.script 
which peiisbcd in thefvitul lire tliat dost rojed so many of 
our Cottonian treasures. 

The Plegmund, the Dunstan, the Abini;don, and the 
antient chronicle tianscribed by ].ambarde, all began with 
Cmsar'.s invasion. The AVorcesicr, Poierborough, and 
latest Canterbury manu-enpts begin with a desciiption of 
Biitaui, exti acted cliiclly from Bede and Oro-ins. Then 
follow (with Nariatiun^ iii ibo dilferent nnuinscripts) the 
accessions of the Roman emperors, with the deaths of tho 
apo.-«lle.s and of vuimus poises to the year Hit. At tins )iM\r is 
inserted an account of tlie ai rival of Ikngist and Ilorsa, 
winch is somcwlial difilcult to trace to its [uoper source ; but 
the four eiilnes which follow', wo liavo no bi'sitation in 
classing among the ‘writings of Iho anliciits* nicniioned hy 
Bede, and the ‘histories of the Englihli* alluded to by 
Nennius: — 

‘An. dj.*}. Now llcngesl and Hoiva fmglit willi AA"\vt- 
georn the king, in the place whuii is called .Eg(de.s- lb id, 
and his biolhei* Horsi there they slew; and after lhai 
Ilengest took to the kingdom ami .ilisc his son. 

‘An. 4 . 77 . Now Heiigest and yli.sc In-* stiii fought with 
llie Brils in llio jilaco that is called Cieceari-lord, and ilioro 
slew' they four thousand men, ami the Brits thou forsook 
Ceiit-land and with much fear (led to Lunden-buvy. 

‘An. 46 , 7 . Now Ilengoal and ylkc fought with the 
AA’^cals nigh AVippeds-lIeet, and there twelve AVealish alder- 
men they slow, and of their own men a thane was there 
slain, whose name was AVipped. 

‘An. 47 J. Nowllongest and Also fought with llie AVcals 
and took untold booty, and the AVcals lied the Englcn, as 
it were tire.’ 

If Ihc reader be startled at finding the name of Engle in 
what must have been a Yutish Glironitde, lit* niu&t iccol- 
Iccl that Ida, when laying down laws for his AVest Sexe, 
i<*cogni.ses only two races, tlie AA'elsli and the Knglisu, 
None of the irnading tribes, or ‘kins,’ a.sllic> wasre termed, 
s-ccin to have refused tho name of Eiiglislimen, and in 
some of the chronicles the very A'^ules of whom we are now 
speaking arcs teimed the Engle-kni. Wo see no reaMoi 
why two of these entries may not even belong to the period 
when the fearful btruggle they commemorate was yet in 
progress. 

The auliqnories of the sixteenth and sovcnlccnlh cen- 
turies seem to hase assumed that the Anglo Saxon monas- 
teries kept a regular record of contemporary events ; and there 
arc certiiinly ground's for believing inul registers of a certain 
kind were really kept by, them. Bcde*s ‘History* (iv, 14) 
has been referred to in proof of this. He telU ns, that iu 
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the year Gftl a boy. who was an inmate oi Sclsey Abbey, was 
seized with tho plague, which was then desolating the 
country. As the poor lad was"" lying on his bed, he was 
accosted by two angel-visitants, who bade liini tell the 
frightened monks that the plague would spread no farther, 
that it had been stayed by the prayers of Oswald, of whose 
death that very day was tho anniversary. * Let them,* said 
Saint Peter, for no less a person is the speaker, * search in 
thoir books (in suis codicibus) in which are recorded tho 
deaths of deceased ))ersons (defunctorum deposilio), and 
they will find that on this day he was taken,* &c. The abbot, 
we are told, believed the boy^s words, and straightway went 
and searched in his chronicle (in Annuli siio), and found that 
on that very day King Oswald had been slain,* Sac. Here 
reference seems to bQ made to some public register of the 
convent; and this register, or tho earlier MS. it was copied 
from, seems to have furnished materials for the Potcr- 
borough Chronicle. 

' All. G42. Now was Oswald, king of the Northhymbre, 
slain,' &c,, * upon the Maser-field, on the day called the nones 
of August,’ &c. 

The mention of the day on which an event occurred, in 
rare in our chronicles; it is therefore probable that wu have 
Iterc the very passage which the worthy monk yra.s sent in 
search of. 

That there were also public (or perhaps we might say 
iiationan registcis, in which were recorded the accessions, 
&c. of the kings, we also gather from the same venerable 
historian. We arc told (/i/s/., iii. 4), such was the horror 
excited by tho cruelties of the Welshman Ccad walla, and 
the apostacy of the Northumbrian kings, that \jt was 
resolved upon by all who had to reckon the chronology of 
tho kings (regntn lempora computantihusMhat the memory 
of tho faithless kings should he blotted out, and the year 
assigned to the reign of the king next following,’ &o.; and 
he elsewhere adds, with studied phraseology, * unanimo 
omnium consensu ilrmatuni ost,* ///,«/., in. 9. In the Chro- 
nicles wo have the entry — ^ 

‘An. C34. And O.stvald also took to the kingdom of 

tho Norlhhymbre, and he reigned ix. winters. They 
as.signed him the on account of the heathenism 

which they praciised who reigned the one year hotwocu 
him and Eadwine.* 

' Hcic we find, wdthin a century after Ida landed at Bum- 
horuugh, a register kept of tho Northumbrian kings, and j 
general interest excited as to the cMitrics made in it. From | 
details mentioned by Bede, and wliu li could only have been j 
supplied by written documents, it is clear that those historical 
notices reached to tho times of paganism. They must have ! 
been originally written in English, and with Runes, those 
antient characters which were only partially given up when 
Christianity introduced the lilcralure of Rome, and which 
occasionally make their appearance in our MSS. to the end 
of the elovenlh century. A loo literal translation of these 
voneiablo documents, no doubt, introduced the many 
An^lichms to be found in the works of Bede, and even of 
the Welshmen Nennius and Asser. On this ground only 
can we account for the intrusion into the pages of scholars 
like the first and last of these writers, of such phrases as 
* victoriam sumpsere* (sige namon, An.-Sax.), ‘loco funeri.s 
dominati sunt* (uhton wmlstowe gewcald, An.-Sax.), &c. 

With these materials at hand, we may readily understand 
tho course followed in the compilation of our early chro- 
nicles. Who were the parlies that continued and interpo- 
lated these (dirouiclcs, is a question veiy difilcult to answer 
satisfactorily. Archbishop Elfric, Saint Wulfstan, Hugh 
While the monk of Peterborough, and others have been 
named, with more or less of confidence, by difi'erent critics. 
For our own parts, wc cduld never resist a feeling, almost 
amounting to conviction, that the character of William was 
the work of tho venerable Wulfstan. It begins thus 

‘An. 1087. If any wish to know what manner of 

man he was« or what state he held, or of how many lands 
he was lord, then will we of him write, as we him knew, 
wo that have waited on him (the him onlocodon), and other- 
whiles in his court have wonned,* &c. 

There were few English churchmen at the close of 
William's reign who could put forth this claim to the con- 
fidence of their I'eader, ar\d still fewer that could have drown 
William s characler with the freedom and at the same time 
with the Christian feeling that distinguishes the whole of this 
noble composition. W ulfstan was at that lime the only English 
bishop ; and wheni after doscribing.jthc cruelty and sternness 


of the king, he adds the prayer, ‘ may the Almighty God show 
to his soul mercy, and grant him of his sins forgiveness ! ’ who 
does not feel that the moral qualities of the writer were as 
eminent as the opportunities enjoyed or the talents that 
improved them ? 

Among Anglo-Saxon prose writers, we must not forgot 
the name of Alfred. His chief works are translations from 
the^Latin, and of those the most remarkable arc his ver- 
sions of Bede, Orosiiis,* and Booth ius.t Certain verses of 
the last-named author he has also paraphrased in Verse.]; 
Among what may be termed his original works, are his 
accounts of tho voyages of the two Northmen Wulfstan and 
Ohthere, wliich were insertl'd in Hakluyt’s collection, and 
have been tho subject of so much comment and criticism. 

Archbishop Wulfstan, better known by the name of 
Lupus, was a voluminous writer of homilies. He was 
translated from Worcester to York in 1092, and must he 
carefully distinguished from the Saint Wulfstan already 
mentioned. A still more celebrated divine was Elfric, the 
great champion who led the English church in its resist- 
ance to tho Romish innovations of the eleventh century. 
As might have been expected, his authority was appealed 
to. and with powerful effect, by the friends of the Reforma- 
tion. One of Archbishop Parker's works is entitled ' A 
Testimony of Antu|uity, showing the antient Faith of the 
Church of England, &c., licing a Sermon tran.shiled out of 
Latin into English by Elfric, abbot of St. Alban's,’ &c. It 
required all tlic exertions of the new theological school 
founded by Lanfranc and Anselm to keep under the prin- 
ciples so deeply sown by Elfric. 

Wcwill close this notice of Saxon literature by obscM ving 
that the inllucnce it has exorcised upon the modern litera- 
ture of the country has been much underrated. With- 
out maintaining, as some authors have done, that Milton 
diligently studied Cmdrnon, yet we do not fear to assert that 
sonic favourite images, and even certain terms of o\))res- 
sion, may be traced through our lileraturc, century after 
century, from the pages of the Saxon scop to those of 
Spenser and of Shakspere. The mistaken criticisni which 
some of tliese have called forth might afford nuitter for 
instructive comment ; and serve in some measure to teach 
us the value of a literature which has been so much ne- 
glected. 

SAXONS is the name of a branch of the German 
nation. Their name is derived by some from that of the 
Saces on the Indus, by others from sarhs^ an ox, and hy 
others it is traced to the word sassen, that is, ‘set lied,’ 
in contradUtinction from tho.se German tribes who led a 
sort of nomadic life. The earliest writers who mention 
the Saxons describe them as neighbours of the Danes, 
south of tho Cimbrian Chcrsoncsu.s. {Geoffraph. Rurennas, 
iv. 17.) Ptolemaeus also speaks of, islands of the Su.xons, 
which were probably the modern islands of Eidcihlcdl, 
Nordslrand, Wicking Harde, and Btiking Haidc. Oro- 
sius (vii. 32) says that they inhabited a marshy country 
which was almost inaccessible to strangers. Towards the 
south-west they seem at first not to have extended beyond 
the Elbe. Tacitus, though he speaks of the Angli and 
Varini, who must have been close neighbours to the Saxons, 
does not mention them. 

The similarity of then’r language to that of the Persians 
and antient Indians affords reason for believing that the 
Saxons were of Eastern origin : but how and when i hey came 
to occupy the north western extremity of Germany, are 
questions which history cutinot answer. Thus much only is 
certain, that at first they occupied a great part of the country 
between the Elbe and the Cimlirian Chorsonesua; but 
when, during the migration of the barbarians, the neigh- 
bouring tribes changed their countries and migrated to- 
wards the south, the Saxons likewise bogan to extend in 
the same direction, and at last we find them occupying the 
country between the Elbe, tho Rhine, the Lippe, and the 
German Ocean. This extensive tract of land is called by 
Anglo-Saxon writers Old Saxony, to distinguish it from Newr 
Saxony, or England. 

Ill the third century the Saxons often landed on Iho 
coasts of England and France, and ravaged the maritime 
districts’^; but about the middle of the fifth century (449) a 
large body of Saxons and Angles, led by Hengist and Uorsa, 
sailed over to England, and established permanent seltlb- 

• Text and Tranyl. by narrington ilJTi)* * 

i Text and Tranll. by (Jurtiale 4 

* Text uad TranaL by Fox (ISaS). 
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iiicnls in tins island. The Angles however seem to have 
prevailed in numbers or inlluence, for il was they that gave 
the name to their new country, AngoMand, Anglia (Eng- 
land), though it was someiimes called Saxonia Tiaiismariim. 
The name Anglo-Saxons, which comprises both Angles and 
Saxons, was invented by later historians for the sake of 
convenience. The history of the Saxons who settled in 
iingland, and here, together with the Anglos, became the 
origin of a new population, henceforth forms part of the 
history of England. [Anulks ; England.] 

Those Saxons wlio , remained in Oermaiiy ronquered, 
about 630, coiijoiiilly with the P'raiiks, the northern part of 
Ihuringia as far as the little river Uuslrut, but soon after 
gave up the eastern part of their conquest to a Slavonic 
tribe. The southeininost of the Saxons, about 560, became 
tributary to tho Franks, to wliom they paid an annual 
tribute of 500 cows. In proportion as tho Saxons advanced 
towards the interior of Germany, and became better 
acquainted with the advantages of agricidture and the 
breeding of cattle, they gradually abandoned their former 
piratical mode of living, but remumed nevertheless a 
spirited and warlike people. 

Towards the close of the sevenih century wo find the 
Saxons divided into three great tribes, viz. iheOstfali on the 
western side of the Elbe, the Wesllah in the country be- 
tween the Rhine, Ltppe. and Eras, and the Kngcri in the 
centre, between the two forrnW tiibes, that is, on both banks 
of the Woser. Their hostile feeling towards the Franks was 
kindled mio a war under Charle.s Martel, who conquered 
some Sjxoii districts on the northern banks of tho Lippe, 
and made their inhabitants tributary. This however was 
only a prelude to the great and bloody wars which, with 
sovonil interruptions, were carried on by Charlemagne from 
ll'i till 80.3. During these wars many thousand Saxons 
fell in battle, ami thousands were put to death because 
they refused to adopt Christianity. But they held out 
to tho last, even after their chief Wiltekind had sub- 
mitted and become a Christiuii. The treaty of Selz on 
the Saalo (803) at last torininated the war; the Saxons 
agreed to become Christians, and were put on a footing of 
equality with the Franks, Jleiiceforth their lii.-ilory forms 
(i part of that of tho Carlovingian empire. To diffuse a know- 
ledge of Clirishamty among lliem, and to establish the now 
religion more firmly, Charlomugne founded seven bishop- 
ric>, and from the places he appoiriteil astlie scats for these 
new cci lehiu'jtioal dignities, we may scolhe extent of coun- 
try which they then occupied. The seals of the bishop.s 
were 0>nabruck, Verden, Bremen, Paderborn, Mmdeii, 
Ilildeiheim, and Miiii'sler. 

S AXON V. Taken in its most extensive senss, the name 
of Saxony I'ormerly designated a very large tract in Northern 
Gormanv, extending from the Weser on the west, to the fron- 
tiers of Poland on the east. No term in geography has been 
used with greater latitudoof signification, and no slates have 
been subject to more freriucnt territorial changes than those 
comprehended under this general name. It was not till the 
restoration of peace in 141)5, by the emperor Ma.ximilian 1., 
that Germany was divided into ten circles, when tho exten- 
sive littct of country hitherto railed Saxony was divided 
into lliree circles, those of Westphalia, D^wer Saxony, and 
Uiqier Saxony. Tho last of these, which might mure pro- 
perly liave been called East Saxony, comprised the electo- 
rates of Biandenburg and Saxony, the duchy of Pomerania, 
and several small principalities. 

Tuk Kingdom or Saxony was formed of the electorate 
of the same name. The duchy of Saxony, to which the elec- 
toral dignity and the oflice of hereditary marshal of the 
empire were allaobftl, was however no part of the antient 
German duchy of that name (which was composed of Laueii- 
burg uiid a tract on the other side of the Elbe), but a 
Wend or Vandal province which Albert tho Bear, margrave 
of Salzwedel, of the house of Ascaaia, had conquered, and 
left to his son Bernhard. This Bernhard received from tho 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa (after Henry the Lion had 
boon declared under the ban of tho empire) the dignity of 
duke of Saxony, to which were attached a part of Engern 
aivl Westphalia, extending from the Weser, which separated 
it from Easiphalia, westwards to the Rhino. But Bfernhard 
not being powerful enough to maintain the rights attached 
to hi.s dignity, and to take possession of the duchy assigned 
to him m^We^tpbalia, most of the Saxon allodial proprietors 
becaino immediate estates of the empire^ by which the duchy 
was dissolved, and its name transferred to the country inhe- 


rited by Bernhai'd from his father, to which, from that time, the 
ducal dignity wn» attached. The house of Ascaiiia becoming 
extinct oil the death of .\lbcrt III., in 14i>-2,the empci-or 
%ismund invested Fi'cdenck the Warlike, niargravu of 
Meissen, with tho electoral liilo and the duchy of Saxony. 
The splendour of his new dignity, united with his cminout 
personal qualities, rendered Frederick one of the most power- 
ful princes in Germany. He was succoedod m the electoral 
dominions by his son Frederick the Mild, who leigncd from 
1428 to 1464. On his death, liis dominions wore divided 
belwccii his two sous, Albert and Ernest, whowcio the foun- 
ders of the Albert ine and Ernestine lines, the foi mer (»f which 
still reign.s in the kingdom of Saxony, and tho latter is di- 
vided into tho four branches of Sa.xc'AUenburg, Coburg- 
Goiha, Meiningcn, and Weimar. The electoral dignity 
was inherited by Einest, who was succeeded by his sou 
Frederick the Wise, who founded, iii 1502, the university of 
AVitlcnbcrg, whore Luther and Melanchthon commrncod tho 
Reformation; and though Fvedevick did not openly espouse 
the cause of Luther, yet it was probably owing to bis personal 
iiilluenco wilh the cmpcrois Maximilian and Charles V., 
and to his able and prudent conduct, that the great lefornier 
did not experience the fate of John Huss. Frederick was 
succeeded, jn 152.">, by his brother John llio Constant, who 
died in 1532. At Frederick's death, tho doctrines of iho 
Reformation had taken such deep roof, that neither llio 
aiialhcmus of tho Vatican, the bun of the empire, nor tho 
disastrous wars which were not ended till llio peace of 
Westphalia in 1048, could extirpate them. Accordingly, 
though John Frederick the Mfignanimous, being defeated 
and taken prisoner by tho army of Charles V. in the hultlo 
of Muhlbiirg, in 1547, was deprived of his electoral dignity, 
udiich, with ilie greater part of his dominions, was given 
to his cousin Maurice, margrave of Meissen, yet Maurice 
powerfully supported the Frofestant cause, ami, after a sliort 
campaign, obliged Charles V., in 15.V2, to sign liio Conven- 
tion of Fassau, which has been since considered us tho bul- 
wark of tho religious freedom of Germany. 

Ill 1C97 the elector Augustus 1. was imluced. by the temp- 
tation of oblaining the crown of Folaiid on tho death of Sohi- 
I eski, to embrace the Homan Cut holic religion. Charles XII., 
king of Sweden, not only conqucMed Poland, but invaded Sax- 
ony, which sulfcred very seveiely till 1 7i)8, when it was relieved 
I by the march of Charles into Ru^sla, and bis defeat then' ; 
after which Augustus resumed the crown of Poland, which 
he retained till his death m 17.33. Saxony remumed ncAilrul 
in tho war between Prussia and Austria which commenced 
in 1740; but was unfortunately tempted, by tho promises ot 
Austria, to take part in the Seven Years’ War, in which, 
instead of obtaining an accession of territory, the Saxon 
court saw its dominions ravaged and its subjects ruined in 
the contest with Prussiw. The peace rA 1763 left the country 
burdened with an cnornions ilebt, which made the govern- 
ment and llic people sensible of the necessity of u total 
change m the polilical system, of reducing the military 
I eslablishnicnt, and cudeavoiinng to lessen the hurdtui of 
I the public debt. In the war with France in 1733, Saxony 
furnished only a small contingent, and took no decided 
part; but in 1806 the elector sent all his troops to support 
the king of Prussia Tlio ruin of the Prussian power by the 
battle of Jena enabled Najiolcon to gam the Saxons to bis 
cause by the grant of many considerable advantages. Priis- 
sniii Poland was added to llie dominions of Saxony, under 
the title of the giund-diirhy of Warsaw, and the title of l4cc- 
tor was changed to that of king. Further ce^slons from 
Austria, in 1800, nearly doubled the teriitory of Saxony ; 
but the adlicrcnce of the king to the cuuso of Bonaparto 
proved fatal to him in 1813, when the Russians occupied 
Poland, and, with llio Prussians, uiado Saxony the iheatro 
of tho great struggle with the French emperor. In that 
year the battles of Liilzen and Bautzen wcue fought, and 
were succeeded by the attacks on Dresden, the great batlle.s 
of l..eipzig,and the retreat of Bonaparte to the Rhine. Tlie 
people of Saxony had hoped that their attaciiment to the 
cause of Germany, as proved by the desertion of their troops 
from tho French army in the battle of the 18th of October, 
would secure the integrity of their territory. The (ale of 
Saxony was to bo decided in the congress of Vienna, and it 
was at first proposed that (he whole kingdom should lie 
united with Prussia, for which a ten’ilory in Westphalia, 
with 300,000 inhabitants, was offered to the king as an in- 
demnity, which wa^ refused. At length it was decided 
that the kingdom should be divided, and on tEe 18th of 
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May, J815, tlio kiiij; signed a treaty of peace with Prussia, 
by which he i^ave up nioie ihati ludf his dominions in |K)int 
of extent, and iiearly the half of the populatjon, or a terri- 
tory of 78K0 square rmlcs, with 845,218 inhabitants. 

Inhabifnntfi. — The population, act ording to the census of 
1837, was I,np2,n4, of whom 1,017,892 were Germans. 
.‘33,352 of Slaxonian descent. 825 Jews, and 72 Greek*. 
The Shivonians were the original inhabitants, and their 
subjection waseftecled in the tenth century by king Henry I. 
They arc now known under tho name of \Vends, and live 
apart from the Genuans: they do not intermairy with 
them, though Ihoy inhabit the same towns or villages. Thus 
they have preserved their language and several peculiar 
customs. They are only found in that ]mrt of Saxony 
which is cast of the Elbe, especially in Bautzen and in the 
vicinity of that town. 

St^rjitce iwtl Soil, — The river Elbe, traversing the king- 
dom fioin south east to north-west, divides it into two un- 
equal portions, between which a considerable difference 
exists in wealth and productive powers. 

The eastern and smaller portion, which comprehends tho 
south-western part of the country, formerly called Lusatia, 
IS loss favoured by nature. The most elevated part, of the 
country lies eontiguous to the boundary of Bohtiyfnia, and is 
known by the name of the Mountains of Lusatia. Ildoe.s 
not however pre>cn1 a chain of mountains, hut is an elevated 
ilal, which towards the south dcsceuds into Bohemia with 
a rather rapid slope, but towards the north forms extensive 
]>lains, which are nearly level, lowciing with an almost 
imperceptible sl{)pe. On these plains rise several masses 
of rocks in the form of small table-lands, and in some places 
there arc numerous small conical hills. The base of tho 
rocks is granite or gneiss, but the more elevated parts con- 
sist of basalt. The most elevated summits, proceeding from 
east to west, are Mount O^tbin and the Hochwald near 
• Zittau, which rise respectively to 1680 and 2520 feet; Mount 
Lauscho, which attains 26,37 feet ; the Schlossberg near 
Slolpcn, which is 11 16 feet high ; the Great Win terberg on 
tho light bank of the river Elbe, which is 183G feel : tho 
Lilienstcin, on the right bunk of the Elbe opposite Konig- 
slein, which is 1338 feet high; Mount Calta near Pirna, 
w'hich attains 1176 feet, and the Porsch berg near Pillnitz, 
which has an elevation of 1182 feet above the sra-levcl. 
The western declivity of this region is intersected by nu- 
merous depressions, ravines, and valleys, and, on account of 
its picturesque beauties, is frc(jucntly resorted to by travel- 
lers. It is known by the name of tho Saxon Switzerland, 
and extends along tho Elbe from Pirna to the Winterberg, 
and from 6 to 8 miles from the river. The northern boun- 
dary-!. no of this region may be indicated with tolerable 
^ exacfncssi by a line drawn from Dresden eastward to 
Bautzen, ll is in general a poor country, partly covered 
with furests of rather imlifTereut growth, and partly with 
heath, but there are tracts which make good sheep-walks. 
The sheep are noted for the quality of their w’ool, which is 
well known under tho mime of Saxony wool, and fetches 
the highest price in tho market. Agriciiltuic is very limited ; 
piit-itocs and oats feucceed best, and in some parts llax. 
There is however a large tract of superior fertility, which 
occupies the most eastern part of tho kingdom, on both 
sides of the upper course of tho river Neissc, and constitutes 
a wide depn^ssion - in the elevated region. The surface is 
liil-ly, but in general it produces all kinds of grain, and 
nearly as miudi as is required for the consumption of the 
large and populous manufacturing villages which surround 
the town of Zittau on the cast, north, and west. The plain 
of Bautzen, which lies along the northern base of the 
elevated region, is still more fertile, and supplies corn for 
the consumption of the maniifacturiiig districts. The 
mineral wealth of this region Is fur from being considerable. 
Some coal and iron are found, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Zittau ; and along the river Elbe there are some 
quarries of sandstone, ^le produce of which is exported. 

Tho country, which extends from tho base of this region 
northwards to the boundary-line of Prussia is u plain, on 
which there are a few isolated hills, among which the Keu- 
lenbcrg, near the town of Konigsbriick, attains the height 
of 1362 feet above the sea. The soil of this plain is sandy 
or gravelly, and mostly unAt for cultivation : about half 
the surface is covered with woods, consisting almost entirely 
of coniferous trees, from which tar and pitch are made, 
aifd exported, lii the cultivable tracts potatoes, oats, 
buckwheat, and millet, with some rye, are grown. The 


shcep-walks arc extensive, but of inferior quality. Cattle, 
goats, and pigs are iiumerous. 

The western or larger portion of Saxony, which is situated 
west of the ri\er Elbe, is naturally divided into throe re- 
gions, the mountainous, the hilly, and the plain. The 
mountain-region lies within the Erzgebirge, extends over 
the northern slope of that "range, and is kiuiuled on the 
south by Bohemia. Tho northern boundary-line of this re- 
gion runs fiom Pirna on the banks of the Elbe, westward 
to Tharant, uud thence to the south of west through Frey- 
berg, Oederen, and Zsc.hopau to Zwickau, whence it declines 
more to the south, terminating at Scheitz in the principality 
of Reuss. The whole of this region is occupied with moun- 
tain masses, with rather steep declivities, which are furrowed 
in a direction from south to north by wide and open valleys, 
and ill other directions by smaller valle)*. The highest 
mountains occur on or near the boundary of Bohemia. The 
most elevated summit is the Eichlelberjf, near 12*^ 50' E, 
long., which attains an elevation of3y66ieet above tho sca- 
le vel. Nearly north of it, near Annaberg, stand the Pbhl- 
berg, 2706 feet high, and farther east, near Gcorgcnfeld, the 
Lugstein, 2934 feet; and near Allcnbcrg, the Kahlen berg 
and the Geisinaberg, which are respectively 292*2 and 
‘2730 feet above tho sea-level. West of the Fichtelber|? are 
the Cluersberg near Eibcnstock, which attains 3345 feet; 
and near Schoneck, the Ramij^elsberg and the Schneckeii 
stein, respectively 316.) and 2886 feet high. A large portion 
of this region cannot ho cultivated on account of the steep 
slopes of the mountain.*?, but the soil in some parts np 
[l^ears to bo fertile, a& extensive tracts are covered with 
beech- forests, whilst others are covered , with excellent 
pine-trees. Tlieso forests supply fuel for the numerous 
mines of this district. [Ehzgehikok.] In Iho valleys of 
this region, whose mean elevation is stated to be between 
1500 and 1600 feet above the sea, cultivation is limited to 
Aux, potatoes, and oats, other grains not sueceediiig on ac- 
count of the rigour of the climate. As these vallojs are 
rather thickly inhabited, the population i.s chieAy sup- 
plied with grain from the regions lying further nortli, and 
when tho crops in these parts fail, the inhabitants of the 
mountain-region suffer from dearlli. 

The hilly region, which extends along tho northern base 
[ of tho mountains, reaches northward to a line drawn from 
! Meissen on the Elbe westward to Diibeln, Kolditz on the 
1 Mulda, and Borna. This rt'gion exhibits an agreeable alter- 
nation of hills, valas, and plains of moderate extent. Its 
fertility in general is not great, though there are some pro- 
ductive tracts, among which the plains near Ghemnitz and 
Zwickau are dihUnguishcd. But the whole region is culti- 
vated with great cure, as its agricultural produce Aiuls a 
ready sale in the populous towns and villages of the moun- 
tain-region. Its mean elevation above tho sea- level is slated 
to be between 750 and 800 feet, and though the winters are 
severe in most parts, they are not severe enough to pre- 
vent tho cultivation of the common kind.s of gram. Some 
p'urls, especially those along the river Elbe, which arc much 
lower, are noted for their orchards, and in the \icinity 
of the town of Meissen a coiisidcrahle quantity of wine is 
made. It is the most northern place in Europe where a 
drinkable, though inferior, wine is made to any extent. The 
region is not rich in minerals, with the exception of coals, 
which are found in extensive beds nut far from Dresden 
and in tho vicinity of Zwickau. Sheep, cattle, and horses 
are abundant in these parts. r(t 

Tho northern portion of Saxony west of the Elbe is a 
plain, and constitutes tho most southern part of the great 
plain which extends to the shores of tho Baltic. It 
contains however more hills than occur farther north. 
The hills are isolated, and generally low. except the Colm- 
berg, west of Oschatz, which attains an elevation of 1L34 
feet above the sea-level. The general level of the country 
near the hilly region is about 690 feet, and whera^it borders 
on Prussia it varies between 290 and 360 feet. It is the 
most fertile portion of Saxony, and though contains se- 
veral tracts covered with lieath. some extensive districts are 
distinguished by fe^|ility. The most fruitful part is the 
plain of^)mmutsch,not far from the banks of tho Elbe, and 
contiguous to it is that of Meissen, which is not much in- 
ferior. The plain of Leisnig, on the Frcyberger Mulda, the 
country surrounding the town of Leipzig, and the valley of 
the EUter, south of Leipzig, near the town of Pegau, are 
likewise among the most fertile tracts of Northern Ger- 
many. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the in* 
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habitants, but irts united totlic vearinj; of cattle and horses. 
Sheep ubounil in the less fertile tvaets. Tho forests, ^\hich 
cover a considerable portion of the other parts of Saxonv, 
are hero of compaiatively small extent. 

Climate, — ^I’he climate must vary greatly in a country 
whose lowest point, the town of Stvehla on the Elho. is onlv 
286 feet above tho sea-level, while the highest, tho Ficbtel- 
berg, attains nearly 4000 feet. According to meteorological 
observations, whicdi have been regularly continued for 
buveral years at dittenmt places, it appears that the tempe- 
rature of the norlhcrn plain does not differ much from that 
of . the hilly region. The mean annual temperature in both 
regions appears to be dZ'o''*, or four degrees lower than that 
of London. Tim winter is rather scveio, tho inoaii tempe- 
rature^ heiug 3l)* or a littlo less, whilst that of London is 
The temperature of the spring is 49'*, and that of 
'London 54" Ihe icniperature of the summer is or one | 
degree moro than that of London. The temperature of the i 
aiituinri is between 4'9® and 50®, or nearly six degrees higher 
lhau at L<tudon. Tliosc districts whieh lie along the banks 
of the Elbe arc the lowest paits of the region, and acci>rd- 
ingly the temperaturo of l)rosd(‘ii and Meissen is from two 
to throe degrees higher than lliose given in the above state- 
mi nt. Tho climate of the towns near the moimtain-regioii, 
.MS that of Froyberi!; and Chomnilz, docs not materially differ 
from that of the countries iaplhcr north, but in the vallc}s of 
ibo nioimtiun-rcgion the temperaturo is considerably lower. 
At AUenburg, wliitdi is 2475 feet above the sca-lc\el, the 
moan annual temperature does not exceed 40®, that of the 
winler is 25", of the spring 41", of tho summer 54® or equal' 
to tho spring of London. Tho moan leniperaturo of tho 
autumn is about 41®. The quantity of rani which annu- 
ally falls is stated to bo 21 inches, but as tho obseiva- 
lions from which this leMiii has been drawn have been 
made cdiiolly in the mountain n gion. it is supposed that 
it is somowliat too high when applied to llio whole country, 
and that in tlio hilly region and tho plain it probably 
falls short of 20 inches. The prevailing winds are from 
llio west and south-west ; those from north-west and from 
soulli and south-east arc also common; norlliorn, norlli- 
eastorn, and eastern winds are rare. 

Rirrrff,- The principal river is the Elbe, vvhicdi is na\i- 
g ible fvir largo river boats through tho whole of its course, 
as far as it lies within tho boundaries of Saxony. It is 
jollied, witln'n Saxony only, by a few small rivers; but 
SON oral rivers whieh have their origin in the rnoniitain- 
legioiis of that country, and liavi-rso itfiuin south to north, 
fall Hilo the Elbe after it has leiX Saxony. Though not 
iia\ isj;aied by river-barges, they are used to lloat down Umber 
and lire-wood. The rivers which fall into the Elbe aie Ihe 
Black Elster, with its tnbutuvy the Hbdcr, from the oast, 
and from the west the Fivybeiger and the Zwickanor 
MuUla. winch unite within Saxony, and the While ELsler, 
willi it.s tributary tile Plcb'Se. 

Natural Produr.tinns,-~l!\\e vcgelable kingdom yields 
corn, but not sutlicienl for the homo consumption, potatoes, 
rape-seed. Imps, Max, hemp, chicory, tobacco, madder, 
woad, saffron, medicinal heibs. anisi*, coriander, poppy, &c. 
Though the meadows are not e(jual to those of HoLtciii, 
they are however most carefully cultivated, and in the 
Erzgebirgo are mown three, four, even five or s'x tim«*H in 
the year. Within these few ycai-s Spanish clover has been 
\ery much cultivated. Culinary vegetables are abuiidaiit, 
and large quantities arc exported. With Iho exception of 
the mountainous district, Sa^^ny resembles a vast orchard, 
the pniduce of which is a never- failing source of wealth to 
tlic inhabitants. The culture of the vine was introduced in 
the eleventh century. The annual produce, though not so 
great us formerly, is still 150,000 casks^of 16 gallons. The 
oulluru of silk has not proved successfi^ the climate not 
being favourable to the growth of the mulberry-tree ; yet 
the government is endeavouring to encourage it by the offer 
of Considerable premiums. Almost a fourth part of the coun- 
try is covered . with forests, consisting chiefly of pine and flr. 
Of other timber-trees the must common are the beech and 
the birch ; the maplo; the elm, and tho osh are less com- 
mon, and tho oak very rare. ♦ 

i4/«>7Wi^#.-The breed of cgltlo bus been very much im- 
proved Within tlic last century. The horses are good, 
but there is no distinguished race, and tlie best are ^tfU 
imported vfvom Mecklenburg. Moldavia, and Bessarabia. 
There are swine and goats in many igirts of the country, 
and doinoslic poultry abuitnds, Bears and vrolvt.^ are 


wholly oxtirpated; wild-buara are less numerous than 
formerly; foxes, badgors, and haics are found in great 
abundance; lynxes and wild cats are rare; birds of prey, 
with the exception of eagles, wbieh are .seldom seen, are 
everywhere met with. Tbinc are idso bu»taids, storks. 
heaihcQcks, pheasants, partridges, and wild geese, ducks, an<l 
swans. The breeding of bees, foruicvly of great irnportanco, 
has now declined. Bui of all the productions of the animal 
kingdom the most important is the breed of merino sheep, 
introiluced in 1765 by prince Xaver, regent of the kingdom, 
who applied to tho court of Madrid for soweSpauiRh idiecp, 
and received as a present 300 merinos, with six shepberds 
and six dogs. Sub.-equcMit iriipurtaliuiis were made fiom 
Spain, so that at present ihcro are above 2,000,000 sheep 
of Iho improved bre:;d, and Saxon, or Eloclornl wool, iis 
It is called, is preferred in England even to the Spanisli; 
nay, meiinos have even been sent iVom Saxon) to Spam 
because the breed has suffered much in that couniry from 
the long w'ars. 

Mimrnh are cxiroinely produclivc, lliougli not so much 
so as rornierly, because the mines, being worked to u greater 
I depth, require more labour and expense. The number 
I of Workmen employed in the mines is about DOoO, and tlio 
I unnual value of (ho minerals 1,800,000 dollars these 
i are, some gold, copper G1 5 cwt, iron 80,000 cwt., lead 
I 15,000 cwt., tin 2.j00 cwt., cobalt 9000 cwt., arsenic 6000 
j cwt., vitriol 20,000 cWt., likewise bismutli, nickel, zinc, an- 
I limony, quicksilver, culuinine, rock •Tvslal, anietbjst, cor- 
! nehan, gamely, diamonds, jasper, chaUedony, Labrador 
j stone, good puttovs'-oarth, the finest porcelain clay in Eii- 
; rope, basalt, serpi'niine, gi anile, .maible, alabaster, ll’iior «,|'ar, 
j sandslone, limestone, slate, porpliyry, black amber, brim- 
stone, alum, salt)'elre. and coals. All the salt springs are 
in the part of the kingdom ceded lo Prussia, from which all 
Ihe suit is imported. 

^1/rt^/i(/rtc/w/*c.9.~Ncxt to England and the Netherlands, 
Saxony has, in proportion to its population, the most exten- 
sive manufactures. That of linen has declined, but still 
employs 60,000 pcr.-«ons. The most important bnnieh is that 
of damask table-linen at Gross-Schbnau (a thousand hxjins). 
Thread lacc of extiaordinury beauty is maiinfaclured in the 
Ohcrerzgcbirgo and tlic Voiglland. Tlu; iirmiial value of 
(he linen manufactuies is 3,000,000 dollars. Woollen manu- 
factures aie very extensive, and those of cotton have rapidly 
increased within the last fifty years. There arc silk-manu- 
faelures on a small scale; sixty paper-manufactories; and 
laimenes, hrewencs, and distilleries m almost all the towns. 

1 Tho maiiufnetuiev connected with the rnines are of great 
' iinporiancc, especuilly at Freiburg, which is the ccniral 
I point of this kind of industry, as also for founderies of can- 
non and balls, and for sepaialmg the moro valuable metals 
from tile ore. Cobalt is made into smalls, and some places 
! arc noted for the uuiiiuraeluvc of verdigris. The manuCic- 
1 lure of blravv bonnets, mats, &c. employs 1 0,000 bamls. 

Co?;nwer’rc.~The cciitic of Ihe commerco of the couniry 
' is IxMpzig. The inland trade amounts to 12,000,000 of 
dollars, <d’ which 8,000,01)0 pas.s through* the himds of the 
i nieichants of Leipzig, and 2,000.000 through those of .Jewisli 
! merclianis. The whole r»)roign and ilomesiic trade of 
Leipzig ut three fairs iiiiiounts to 18,000,000 of dollars. Tlie 
hook tuide is likewUe to Ibo umonnl of some millions. Tbo 
principal exports are. One woollen manufactures to Eng- 
land, Spam, Turkey, and Iluvsia, 400,f)00 dollais. Linen, 
lacc, &e. to Italy, England, Spain, and France, 3, .500,000 
dollars ; thread. Wool, worsted, smalts, poi'celain, straw munu- 
faetures, wooden ware.'^, glass, fruit, limber, and mineral 
products. The impv>rls are salt, cotton, silk, fl.ix, hemp, 
colonial produce, salt and dried fish, fancy goods, &c. I’ln 
value op the exports i|.*»aid to exceed that oftlie import.s by 
3,000,000 of dollars; 

— There is no slate religion ; the groat majority 
of the inhabitants are Lutherans, but tlio royal family 
having onibiaced tho Roman Catholic faith in 1C97, that 
religion was in con.scquenco loler^ilod, and since the 1 rooty 
of Posen, in 1811, the Lutheran and Romish religions are 
placed on an equal fooling, and the profobsors of both enjoy 
the same* rights. The number of Human ('alholies dcift not 
however exceed 30,000. 

-Saxony holds a very high innk with regaid 
to the number and the excellence of its institutions for edu- 
cation, and the perioral diffusion of knowledge, there being 
very few* countries wdiero the lower classes are so generally 
(aught to read and write. The number of print ing-ofli cos 
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and booksellers greatly exceeds that in any other counU’y 
of equal extent. There* have boon eminent Saxon writers in 
almost every branch of learning ; without entering into par 
titulars, hut rather referring to the accounts of Dresden, 
Leipzig, and other cities, we will men lion in general the 
number of such institutions in the whole kingdom: — Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, I ; high schools at Griinma and Meis- 
sen. 2; gymnasia, 11; seminaries for schoolmasters, 4; 
Mining Academy, 1 ; instil utioii for teaching the manage- 
ment of forests, 1; military schools, 2; deaf and dumb 
school, 1 ; agricultural school, 1; Sunday-schools and 
schools of industry, 21; Roman Catholic schools, besides 
those in Upper Lusatia, 15; Academy of Aris at Dresden, 

1 ; besides fiee schools for the poor in all the principal towns, 
and numerous societies for the pruiuoiion of various branches 
of art and science in the chief cities. 

l^rvenue . — The revenue arising from the public estates, 
the regalia, and taxes is about 5,100.000 dollars per unnuni, 
and the expenditure not quite 5,000,000. This has been 
much reduced of late years, and the public debt, which in 
182i amounted to 21 ^ liiillioiis of dollars, is now only 
11.000,000. The miliiary ostublishinont is i:t,U0O men, 
the greater part generally absent on furlough, except at the 
time of the animal exercises. 

The constitution is u monarchy with a representation 
divided into two Cli.iinbers, without the C(»nsent of which no 
law can bo issued, altered, or aufheiilieally inierpruted. 
The executive power is in I he king, ami in urgent cases, 
where the inlendod object might be defeated by delay, he 
may issue ordinances without waiting for the assent of the 
Ciiambcrs, for winch however the ministers are responsible. 
Tlie king cannot become the sovereign of another state 
without the consent of the Chamber.^. The crown is here- 
ditary in the male line of the Albcitinc house of Saxon}'. 
If that becomes extinct, the succeshion devolves on the 
house of Weimar, tlien on that of Gotha, after which it 
passes to the collateral branches, and lastly to the female 
line. Saxony is a member of the German Confederation, and as 
such furnishes a contingent of 12,000 men and a contribu- 
tion of 2000 llorins. It has the fourth place in the German 
Diet, between Bavaria and Hanover, and has four voles in 
the full council. 

Divnions of the Kingdom, — ^The whole kingdom is divided 
into ftvo provinces, called circles, viz, Meissen, Leipzig, the 
Erzgebirge, Voigtland, and Lusatia, which are subdivided 
into bailliwicks, lii all 42. No country in Europe, except the 
Netherlands, is more densely populated. On an average 
there are 203 inhabitants to an EnglUh square mile. In the 
Erzgebirge 310 to a square mile, and iii the territory of 
Schiinburg 404 to a square mile. There arc 141 cities and 
large towns, 31 smaller towns, and 3260 villages. The priii' 
cipal towns, all of which arc described in their alphabetical 
order, are,-— Dresden (without military and strangers), 
00,253 ; Leipzig, 47,514; Chemnitz, 22,265 ; Frkiuurg, 
11,440; Plauen, 9030; Zittau, S674 ; Bautzen, 8400; 
Meissen, 7740; Schnkeherg, 0910; Annaberg, 6700; 
Zwickau, 6410 ; Geauchau, 6300; Pikna. 5560. Other 
towns with mine than 5000 inhabitants arc, Grossenhain, 
5760; Mitweida, 5600; Dobelni, 5559; Frankenborg, 3550; 
Zschoppau, 5384 ; and Oschatz, 5300. 

SAXONY, PROVINCE OF. in the kingdom of Prussia, 
is situated behveen 30' and 53'* N. lat., and between 
9® 50' and 13^ 50' E. long. ; it is bounded on the north and 
north east by the province of Brandenburg, on the south- 
west by the kingdum of Saxony, on the south by Gotha, 
Heuss, 'Weimar, and llosse Ca.ssel, and on the west by 
Hanover and Brunswick. It is divided into the govern- 
ments of Magdeburg, Merseburg, and Elrfurt, and is com- 
posed of almost the whole of the portal of Saxony ceded to 
Prussia at the Congress of VienimTto which the princi- 
palities lying to the north of tlio duchy of Anhalt and to 
the west of the Elbe and the Havel have been added; the 
whole forms an area of 9700 square milc.S with 1,564,187 
inhabitants. The three duchies of Anhalt, a great part of 
Schwarzburg.the bailliwickof Alstedt belonging to Weimar, 
and that of Kalvbrdo belonging to Brunswick, lie entirely 
within the territory of this provmco. 

The principal river is tho Elbe, which traverses the pro- 
vince from south to north, and is joined in the north at 
Worben by tho Ilavcl, and in the south by the Saalo. Th^ 
greater portion of the province, viz. the whole district of 
Magdeburg to its extreme soiith-wcslern border, and the 
larger (or eastern) part of tho district of Morseburg on the j 


other side of the Suale, belong to the plains of Northern 
Germany, and contq| 4 ii gentle eminences, but no moun- 
tains. The western or smaller part of the district of 
Merseburg and that of Erfurt arc more mountaiiiouB than 
level, for on the ono .side branqlies of the Harz mountains 
and on the other side those of the Thuringer Wald run into 
it; yet this part likewise contains extensive and fruitful 
I plains, and the mountains arid hills which traverse it aro 
nowhere of considerable elevation, except in the detached 
circle of llenneberg ; on the south-west border of the pro- 
vince is the highest mountain of Northern Germany, the 
Brocken, which is 3500 feet above tho '. 3 Vel of the sea, * 

The soil, which is generally fertile, supplies the numerous 
population with the most important articles of food. I'hc pro- 
vince is unquestionably the most equally and the best cul- 
tivated in Prussia ; tho districts of Magdeburg andThuniigei) 
produce a considerable surplus for exportation ; potatoes ure 
very geiiiM'ally cultivated; pulse, oleaginous plants, culi- 
nary vegetables of all kinds, arc amply sutlicient for tho 
consumption of the inhabitants; a considerable quantity of 
wine is made, and with beer and brandy, the UsSual be- 
verage manufactured in the province, is mostly used for 
home consumption. In many parts of the government of 
Magdeburg wood is scarce, and there is barely .suHicioiit 
anywhere except in the government of Erfiiit. Tho breed 
of horned cattle is numerous, and Berlin is in part supplied 
from this province. The fine wool of the improved breed 
of sheep supplies not only tho extensive woollen manu- 
factures of tJio province, but furnishes a largo overplus for 
exportation. The mineral products arc antimony, cobalt, 
and iron; there is also some siher, but the most im- 
portant metal is copper, of which about 16,000 cwt. 
arc annually obtained; there are also lime, gypsum, ala- 
baster, freestone, alum, and vitriol. The porcelain clay ob- 
tained near Hallo is of very superior quality, and the 
.salt from the saline springs furnishes a largo supply ; in 
1835 the quantity was 1,272,446 cwt. The' manufactures 
.are woollens, leather, calico, and linen. Thero are several 
sugur-renneries in the province, and numerous bi and} -dis- 
tilleries. Tho inanulactoi’ies of tobacco, porcelain, and 
earthenware at Magdeburg and Allhaldensleben arc tin a 
very large scale. The exports arc wool, corn, woollen and 
cotton maiui fact arcs, brandy, copper, iron and steel wores, 
and £aU. 

Tho most irapoitant commercial town is Magdeburg, on 
account of the facility of communication with JIamburg. 
All the principal towns arc dosenbed under their respcctivo 
heads — Aschehsleben ; Buiu; ; Eilknuuug ; Eislebkn ; 
Erfurt; HalbeRstadt; Haele ; Magdeburg ; Merse- 
burg; Muhlhauskn; Naumburg; Noudhavskn; Qi'Ei>- 
linburg; Salzwj^el; Torgau; Weissenfkls; Wit- 
tenberg; Zeitz. 

SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE, a writer on political economy, 
was born at Lyon in 1 767, and died at Pans, Nov. I6iji, 1832. 
He came to the capital at an early period of tho Revolution, 
ond was one of the projectors and conductors of a journal 
entitled *La Decade Philosophiquo,’ one of the small num- 
ber of literary and scientihe works- that mninlainocl an 
e.xistcnco during the Revolutionary storm. After tho 
18th Brumaire, Say was called to tho tribunate, the 
only semblance of a deliberative assembly which remained 
after tlic Revolution, It soon became tbe mere instrument 
of the First Consul'vS will, and Sayccobcd to bo ^ member of 
it at the time when Napoleon was named emperor. He 
resigned an appointment, subsequently conferred, }ipQU bun, 
of receiver of taxes for the department of Allier. He after- 
wards established a. manufactory of some kind. On the 
whole he appears to have passed a quiet and retired life, 
engaged in his various works on political economy, and in 
lecturing on this ^na kindred subjects at tlic Conservatoiie 
des Arts et Mfiliors at Paris. 

Tile great merit of Say consists in having rendered the 
science of political economy popular in France. He fol- 
lowed closely in tho steps of Adam Smith; but besides 
having placed the doctrines of his predecessor in a clear and 
luminous pohU of view by judicious arraugument, his works 
contain * several accurate, original, and profound discussions' 
(Ricardo), among which maybe mentioned his exposition 
of the nature and causes of [Political Economy, 

vol. xviii., p. 34.1.] 

The works of Say are 1, *Trait6 d’Eoonomio Politique,’ 
published in 1802; 5th cd.,<1S26. 2, * Catccliisme^rEco- 
noTuio Politique/ i^lo; 0th ed., 1826, 3, ’ l/Jttres d M, 
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Alalllius sur (liffeicnts Sujel.s cVEconomiii Poliiinuc,’ 1S20. 

% ‘ Lours CompltH d’Ecouoraie Politiquu Pralique/G vols., 
Tills in ellect is.iho ‘ Trailc ’ whire amply and fiimi- 
liiiilv Illustrated. The first and second \tforks in the above 
list have been translated into English. Say is llio author 
o some smaller works, one of which is entitled ‘ Dc 1‘An- 
glolene ot des Anglais.* 

SBIRRr, or BlRRIi the name of a police force which 
existed in the Papal and other Italian slates. They were not 
a iiiiliiary corps; they wore no uniform, and lived in tlioir 
own houses; they received a small pay, and were furnished 
with arms. They were ready at any time of the day or 
night to rally at the summons of their captain, who was 
81} led Eargcllo, for the purpose of tracing and arresting bad 
characters or suspected persons. Parties of them went their 
rounds in the towms at night. The Shirri acted aUo as iii- 
formei’', and assumed various disguises for the purpose. 
They were placed under the orders of the respoctive gover- 
nors of the towns and districts. This body of men fell at 
last into great disrepute: they were open to bribery, and 
often had a.secret understanding with robbers and assassins. 
7'lioy wore recruited from among bad characters, respited 
criminals, &c. They have been replaced now almost every- 
where in Italy by tlie carabinieri, a regular miliiary body 
like the French gendarmes, who arc found much more 
effective and trustworthy. 

SCAB. [Shkep.] 

SCA'BIRS. [Imi.] 

SCABIirCOLA, Mr. Swainson's name for a subgenus of 
the gouus Mitnu in his subfamily Milnna\ of the family 
Volutidep. 

iSCA'KVOLA. There were many distinguished persons 
who bore this namo. 

Ql'intl's Mucius Scaevola was praetor in the }car b.c. 
2! 5, and in the following year had tlio government of Sar- 
dinia. Ho may be (heQninlus Mucius, a jurist, mentioned 
by Pvimponins (/>/^^, i., nl. 2, s. 37), if Mucius is the right 
leading there. 

PijiiMvs M’JCirs SCAEVOi. V, one of a family of juri*)ti{, 
was trilumiis plcbw no. Ill, praetor h.u. I'ld, consul in 
llio year m.c. 13.% and in the year 13 1 u.c. he was Ponlifex 
MuKimus. Up to his lime, says Cicero {De Or . ii. 12), the 
events of every year were registcMod by the Ponlifex Maxi- 
tiiiis, and ssuch regisier^ were the Annalcs Maximi. Tliis 
iSiMovola was a distinguished jurist, and also had the repu- 
tation of being till able orator and an honest man. Cicero 
Speaks of Ins juristical writings, and Poniponius attributes 
t(‘ii works to him. Scaevola is cited in the ‘Digest* several 
limes. Ho was consul during the disturbances in which 
'i ibeiius Gracchus perished, and his conduct was marked by 
model at ion. 

QmxTUs Mircirs Bcaevoi-a, commonly called the Augur, 
was consul with L. Caccilius Metollus in the jear n.c. 117. 
lie is siiid to have been the son of P. Mucius Scaevola, or Q. | 
M. Scaevola, as he is sometimes called, who was consul n.c. 
175, and grandson of Q. M. Scaevola who was praetor in 
the year n.c. 215. Ho was loss distinguished n.s an orator 
than for lih knowledge of the Roman law (Jus Civile). He 
was Cicero's master, dnU he was then an old man, and after 
his death Cicero attached himself to Quintus Mucius Seae- 
vola. the ponlifex. It is not known that he left any writings 
bcdiind him, and accordingly he is not mentioned by Pom- 
ponius (* Do Origine Juris,’ D/g., i., lit. 2). He was the son- 
in-law of C. Laelius, and the faihcr-iii-law of the orator L. 
Crassus, and is one of the interlocutors in Cicero ’.s treatise 
• De Oratore’ (lib. i.), of the treatise ‘Do Amicilm,’ and in 
the treatise ‘Do Repiihlica.* 

Quintus Mucius Scaevola, commonly called the Pon- 
lifex. to distinguish him from Q. M. Scaevola the Augur, 
was the son of Publius. He was? itio colleague of L. Cra.s- 
sus as fribunuB plebis in the year n.c. 106, Iho year of 
Cioero's birth, aedile in n.c. 104, and coiiaiil in a.c. 95. As 
pruconsal of the province Asia, he distinguished him>elf by 
the wisdom and justice of his administration; and the 
Greeks commemorated his happy government by establish- 
ing a festival called Dies Mucia. He sub-sciiueritly attained 
the dignity of Ponlifex Maximus, lie was a man of strict 
integrity and great ability ; a distinguished oratAr, and still 
more eminent as a jurist. (Cic., De Or., i. 39.) After the 
death of the Augur, Cicero had the advantage of the society 
of the Ponlifex, who formed many distinguislied pupils, 
though he did not profess specially to give instruction in the 
law C. Atiuilius Callus, one of the masters of Scj*viu.s Sul- 
P. C., No. 1293. 


piciu.'^t was a pupil of ibi'i Scaevola. Ho ponshiMl in the con- 
sulship ol the younger Manus, n.c. 82, being among those 
who were proscriUid by hun. The Ponlifex wus murdcicd 
in the temple of Vesta, where be had taken refugo. and iho 
altar of the goddess was stained with his blood. (Flor.. iii, 
21 ; Cic.. De Or., iii. 3.) ' 

This Scaevola was the first Roman who attempted lo sv.s- 
tematisc the Jus Civile, whicli he did m a work in ei^dit Joii 
books.** This work is mcMitioiied by Gollins (\ij. Jt ^ 
also cited in the ‘ Digest,* whore the namo of Mucin-, is often 
raentioiied; but there are no extracts from it. The Muei- 
aiia Cautio took its name from liim. (Dig., xxxv., tit, 1, s. 
72, &c.) He also wrote a book of Definitions (opoib probably 
the first of the kind ; and this is the oldest work from wlncli 
any extracts with the aiiihor’s name at the head w'ero re- 
ceived into the ‘Digest* (xli., lit. 1, s 6 1; xliii., lit. 20, s. fc. 
&c.). The w'ork on the .Jus Civile was comintMitcd on by 
several subsequent jurists. Clams (i. 1 8S) speaks of certain 
books which he compo-SL'd ‘ex Qiiiiilo Mucio.’ 

Sej/EYOLA. (J. MUTIUS. [I^ouskna.] 

b OLDING, a temporary election of timber, usu- 
ally for the purpose of supporting workrtieu and inalerials 
during the progress of a budding. 

In ordinary buildings the Sscafiblding requires very little 
notice. Poles are erected in a vertical position a few feet 
from the walls, their lower entbs being infeorled in tho 
ground. M'^lierovor a plaUbrm is lequirod for the work- ■ 
nieii. a horizontal pole is lied to the upriglils, parallel witli tho 
wall; and (roin this horizontal pole cioss-pieccs cxteml to 
j the vv.dl, into which their ends are received, to siippint a 
I dooring of planks. As Ihe.buildiiig rins, ibe scafiuld is 
strengthened by diagonal polos, the lower ends of which 
rc^t upon the ground, and winch are tied to the vertical 
pieces wherever they interseci tliem. As it. wouM he dif- 
ficult to tic tlic ropes llial bind the scadblil together siif- 
ficienlly light, wedges arc driven between them ainl tho 
poles. Tho platform for the workmen, and inoht of the 
crovs-bars by winch it is supported, are raised a.s the work 
ad\ances, and tho holes left in the walls lo leccivu their 
ends arc tilled m with a brick or half brick. When tho 
height of tlie budding exceeds that of the vertical poles, ii 
seconil set is added, their lower ends coming sevi'ral feet 
below the lops of tbo lir^t .^eiies, lo winch ihoy arc firmly 
bound with coids. The.sc additional polos are, like tho 
former, strengthened by horizontal and diagonal pieces, and 
lied lo the wall at intcivals hv the cross-pieces that aiistam 
the platforms, some of which are allowed to remain till the 
Completion of the work, for ll»al purpo'-e. In lhi.s way a 
scallblding may he cairied up lo any icituircd height, each 
set of vertical poles being lied to that iiiimediately below it. 
Ladders are used lo afionl access lo the jilatfurms, of which, 
in Mime stages of the budding, there arc several ; and bucks 
I and mtirtar aie uMially carried up in hods on the shoulders 
of workmeti, but oc.casionally in basket-* raised by a rope 
which passes over a pulley at the upper part of the scatT<dd. 
When such a scatlblJ is erected in a public thoionglif.irc, 
the lower part of the poles should be 'wliitewa-.lied, to ren- 
der them Vl^lhIc at night; .and hoards should be erected to 
protect passcngois and carnages from incortvonience .and 
daiigtn*. London builders frequently enclose the whole of 
the footpath wiih their lioard.s, and make a temporary patli 
of planLs outside them. But sometimes, instead of divert- 
ing the footpatli, a covt'red way is made under ih*' scafi'old fur 
foot j'assengers ; tlu; boards forming the top of w'hich should 
bo strong enough to allow ladders to be planted upon thcni, 
and lo bear the shock of anything falling on them from above. 
The planking at the .sides of iheeovcred way should be in- 
side the timbers, that there may be no projections to injure 
passengers. The general use of such eovereil w'ays might 
involve some .addiiional expense; but, -as tho timber- work 
might be easily removed from ono scaflbid to another, the 
cost would probably be immaterial, while the convenience 
to tho public wovfid be much greater than in the ordinary 
method. 

In the erection of important buildings of stone, a very 
convenient kind of scafibld has been recenllv adopted, con- 
sisting of large squared timbers well framed together, and 
terminating at the tui) in horizontal beams. Such a framing 
i.s erected on each side of the wall, unconnected with it, and 
rails arc laid on the top beams, on which runs a carriage^ 
cofiable of being moved by means of a w inch-handle con- 
nected W'ith the wheels. The carriage itself consists of a 
frame supporting another railway at right angles with that 
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on which it runs; nnd on IIjg upper railway is a smaller 
carriage, which supports tackle suitable for raising the 
stones. By this arrangement a stone may be lifted up, and 
moved, by the combined action of the two vailuajs, to any 
point required on the wall. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present work to 
enter minutely into the varieties of scaffolding used under 
different circumstances. The centering of arches, an ac- 
count of which was omiticd utuler Centerino, is however 
a kind of scaffolding tliat clniins particular notice. 

The centering tor centreing) of an arch is the wooden 
support or mould on which ii is formed. It is required to 
be of great strength, not only on account of the great weight 
which it lias to sustain belure the arch is closed in, but also 
because of the unequal manner in which the load presses at 
different stages of the work. A centre usually consists of a 
nninber of distinct frames, nsernbliug the trusses of a roof. 
])iaced equidistant from each other in vertical planes, and 
covered with a series of ]danks or beams of timber called 
bridging-joists, laid at right angles with the frames or 
trusses. This boarding or covering of bridgings forms a 
convexity coinciding with the internal concavity of the in- 
tended arch. The trusses of the centering may bo from 
three to about eight feet or more apart, according to the 
weight of the arcli and Iho strength of the co\ering on which 
the stones immediately rest. For small arclie.s the center- 
ing is usually covered with planks; but in large works 
bridging-joists, one laid for ciicli course of arch-stones, are 
preferred, these being kept at the proper distance apart by 
blocks placed between Iheiu. In the latter case however the 
iirch-btonos do not always rest immediately upon the biidg- 
ing-joibts; planks ot softwood being sometimes inter|UKed 
between them, m order that, by c.utting away the ]»]anks, tlie 
arch maybe made to take its own hearing wilhout lowering 
the centre. The whole slrur.lnro is sliffenod by cross- 
liars to keep the trusses equidistant and parallel to each 
other. 

When the arch is to be built over a small stream, with a 
good bottom from which intermediate supports may be ob- 
tained by piling, or in otlioi cases in which it is not neces- 
sary to maintain a free passage under th(» centering, its 
construction is a simple matter. Kven where the span is 
largo, and no support can he obtained, except at the piers, 
centering may he constructed on the principles of trussing 
which are treated of nmlcr Roof, provided that it be not 
rlm*s^ary to leave a free passage for vessels under the arch. 
But when abridge is built over u navigable river, horizontal- 
ties near the bottom of the truss are inadmissible, and 
much skill is required to construct a strong and intloxiblc 
centering. Nicholson, in Ins ‘Architectural Dictionary,’ 
describes seveial different priucijiles of construction that 
have been adopted for the tiU‘-ses or nhs. One coiisi.sts of 
.a huge truss formed of two inclined bars (the ihru.st. being 
borne by the piers, in the absence of a tie-beam), supporting 
the centre or crown of the arch, while the iiUermediaie 
points between the crown and the springing arc sustained 
by smaller tiusses resting on the sides of the principal one. 
In this case the raffen\ov inclined beams of the main truss, 
may be used also as tic-boams to the subordinate trusses. 
In another arrangeincnt a large truncated truss is used to 
support the haunches, while the crown of the arch is sus- 
tained by a small triangular truss resting upon the lop of 
the former. In cither case the bars whiidi form the exter- 
nal ring of the trusses, the outer edges of which are of a 
curved form, are supported at several iiitormediale points by 
means of struts abutting on fixed points in the truss. 

The construction adopted by Perronet, in his celebrated 
bridges in ‘'France, consists of a scries of polygons placed 
within eacli other; the angles of one polygon bearing 
against the middle of the bars forming that immediately 
outside it. Fi^. 1 represents a centre formed on this prin- 
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ciple ; the trussing-posts which nro added in a radiating 
position at the joints serving to prevent the angles of the 


inner polygon from bending the bars against which they 
abut. In some cases the polygons are not placed in contact 
with each other, hutieach forms a distinct and independent 
arch, the whole being made to act in combination by means 
of trussing-posts, which aro made of two pieces, one lialf 
being bolted on each side of the polygons. 

Centres of the kind just described left a very free passage 
under the arch, especially as it was usual to contract the 
timbers at the foot of the centering, to make them hoar on 
a narrow base; but they appear to have been very deficient 
in stiffness, having sunk very much during the progro^vS of 
the building, and required a heavy load to be laid on the 
crown to prevent it from being forced up by the weight of 
the haunches. The hind of centering iisedf by Mr. Mylne 
in building Blackfriars Bridge, which has been imitated in 
several other important works, is found very superior to it 
in slvcngth and immutability of figure. In this urrange- 
ment each fixed point of the curve that supports the bridg- 
ings is supimrted by two limbers ahnlting on opposite sides 
of the arch; each pair of which may be considered as an 
independent truss. Fig. 2, which represents this arrange 
ment, shows that the two limbers supporting each point do 
not actually meet at their upper ends; a short pjeco of 
wood, termed an apron-piecc, being placed between them. 

Fig. 2. 



In this cut no attempt has been made to give the details 
of the centering, the object being simply to explain the 
principle on which it is constructed. The timbers of the 
(‘ontre are made to terminate*, on each side of the arch, in 
a piece of wood called the upper striking-plate, the under 
side of which is formed into a series of inclined planes. A 
similar piece, with the inclined planes upwards, is hupporlcd 
by stmts, abutting on steps or offsets on the pier; and be- 
tween these striking-plates is placed a piece of tiinher 
formed into a senes of wedges, by driving which farther 
in, the centre may he very gradually lowered. By tins 
plan much greater stability is obtained than when the base 
of the centre is contracted so as to bear on one point only on 
each pier; and, when the bed of the river is not vciy soft, 
still greater firmness and security may be obtained by diiv- 
ing piles some distance within the piers, to siippoi' the 
inner ends of the lower striking-plale.s. The timlieis are 
halved into each other, at their intersecting joints, t he num- 
ber of which is perhaps the chief disadvantage of this plan ; 
and double king-])osts, as the construction last described, 
are added to keep the joints firm. 

Robison (Mech. l^iL) observes, speaking of centering 
that is supported wholly on the piers, that Mhc framing 
which is to support our arch before the key is set, must 
itself be an arch, depending on the mutual abutment of it.s 
beams.* This natural principle i.s acted upon in the center- 
ing represented in Fig. \ ; and also in another kind which 
is occasionally used, consisting of a number of quadrilateral 
frames abutting on eacb^Q^hcr like the voussoir.s of an arch, 
the joints radiating from the centre. Each frame is stif- 
fened by diagonal braces ; and the whole structure resem- 
bles the Norman roqf (represented in the article RooK,'p. 
147), with the addition of pieces parallel with the rafters to 
complete each frame. 

The centering of tho new London Bridge was formed on 
a different plan from any that have been described, tho 
greater part of the arch being supported by one long truss, 
the upper part of which, being formed of d number of short 
pieces abutting against each other, coincided with the form 
of the arch, and which was stiffened by tiine vortical truss- 
ing-posts, and diagonal braces. This truss was elevated to 
such a height as to allow free passage under the tie-beam, 
hy means of a trussed framing on each side, resting on the 
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striking-plates; and abroad base was obtained for ibo whole 
by piling. ^ 

It is frequently difficull to ascertain which of Iho timbers 
111 a centre will be exposed to tension, and which to com- 
pression; and somu will be subject to both in ditVerent 
stages of the work; a circumstance for which it is dinieult 
to provide securely. As in oilier kinds of truss, all trans- 
verse strains should be avoided, and the joints should bo 
strongly secured with bolls and straps. As a general rule, 
the necessary slifTnoss should be obtained by means of struts 
rather than ties, on account of the ditliculty of making joints 
that will bear the immense strains to which centering is 
liable; especially because the temporary character of the 
structure renders it desirable to cut the timber as little as 
need be, in order to save expense. The centres contrhed 
by British engineers have generally stood very well ; but, 
as some alteration of shape is unavoidable, owing to the 
shrinking of the joggles. &c., and as the urch must bo ex- 
pected to sink a little when the support it derives from the 
centering is withdrawn, the ceniie should be made rather 
higher at the crown than tho curve which the arch is in- 
tended finally to assume, in order that the stones may be in 
equilibrium. 

It is .scarcely necessary to observe that the building of the 
arch .should proceed siuiulUirieously on each side, in order 
to avoid unequal strains on ibc centering. It i.s .sometimes 
useful to load the crown of the centering during the pro- 
gress of llie work, to prevent it from changing form by the 
unhalam-iiJ pressure of the haunches. When the arch is 
completed, the removal of the centering is a delicate and im- 
])ortaiir. operation. PerrnneL removed its support from the 
arch, (U-, in technical language, the centering, by 

cutting away the tiansverso pieces upon which the stone.s 
immediately rested ; hegmning at the abutments and ad- 
\imcuig ocpuilly uii eacli side tiiwanls the crown. Another, 
though a very ohjcclioiiablc plan, of culling away these 
cio-'rt-pieces allermilelv, and leaving the arch supported for 
a time at a few distant points, has been practijicd. The best 
plan appeals to be, gradually lowering the whole ctmlering 
snnultimoou.sly by moans of wedges, us rcptesoiiled in Ffg. 
1'. 'J'lm rubbing suiTaees of the wedges and striking* plates 
aro commonly soaped and nibbed with black load, or, in 
large works, covered with .sheets of copper. While the 
building IS in progress, blocks are put into tbe spaces be- 
liind the wodge^, to prevent their slipping; and when com- 
pleted, lho.se blocks being removed, tho wedges are driven 
back either with mauls, or, if very large, with a batteriiig- 
lam suspended from the centering. The wcdgo.s are some- 
times so ariangod that they may be struck from the sides 
of the bridge*, so that the men employed need not. bo under 
the arch during the operation. The centering is lowered 
but little m tho first instance, and should not be taken 
away until the arch has completely settled. Jn most cases 
il is desirable to lower the centering as uniformly as possi- 
ble; but where a tendency to unequal selllement is ob- 
served ill the arcli, it itiay bo advisable to ease it irregu- 
larly, to assist the arch in settling to a ilrm bearing. For 
bridges consisting of several equal and similar arches, two 
or three cenlorings may be sullicient, one only being removed 
at once. 

In a Report by Telford on the passage of iho Monai 
Strait, printed in the Parliamentary Papers for 1811, a 
novel plan is proposed for tho centering of very large arche.*>; 
especially adtqited for situations in wliich, from the nature 
of the bottom, tho vapidity of the current, or tho groat 
elovulion of the bridge, a centering put up from below would 
bo impracticable. It was suggested I'or the erection of an 
iron arch of jOO feet span at Ynys-y-Moch, Telford pro- 
po^cd that the masonry of the abutments should be carried 
up to the level of the roadway, and surmounted by four 
inussive frames, about fifty feet high, placed at tho same 
distance apart that the ribs of centering were to be. The 
renidring was to bo formed of a number of trussed frames, 
filling tpgelber like tho stones of an arch; these frames 
being lw'enty*flve feet deep at the sides, and gradually 
diniiiiishing to seven feet six inches at the crown of the 
arch. The first.set of these frames of centering were to bo 
put up by moans of scaffolding secured to tbe abutments ; 
and supported by horizontal ties set in the masonry, and 
iron rods suspended from fire frames at the top of the 
abutment. On the first portion of centering thus put up, 
a ilooring was to be laid, on which tbe second set of frames 
could be moved forward. These, being laid upon the first 


set in nn inverted position, were to bo hinged to them by a 
conlrivanco rosemhlmg tho joint of a carponlor*!* rule, and 
then turned over until ihoir cuds abutted against the ond^v 
of the first set. SuspeiiMou rod's being then cxlonded from 
tho ends of the second sot to the friimes on the abutment, 
tho floor lug wu'i lo be oxteinlcd, and a third porliuii pf iho 
centering moved forward and fixed in hko manner. Thus 
the centering would bo suspended from the ubutmonts ; 
and, when completed, it would have the strength of an 
arch, as well as that of the snspeiiding rods, to eiiuhU; it to 
support tho superslruclure. 

To avoid the expense of centering.. Brunei (now Sir Mark 
Isambard BiUiiel) invented, a few years since, a method of 
building brick arches, in winch, by taking advantage ol tho 
cohesive strength of Uomaii rt*iiu‘ui, and tho introduction 
of iron hoopim* lo tic tiio brickwork logetlicr, one half of an 
arch IS capable of .supiiorting itself; no centering heing re- 
quired beyond a slight rib lo serve a^ a model of the curve 
of Ibo arch. Thi'» plan liaji not, we believe, been applied 
m praciice, but il. appeared, from an experimental arch (or 
rather a pier, supporting parts of two arcbe.s), orccl*Ml near 
the Thames Tunnel, to be adapted even for large spans. If 
I wo iiiislake not, ibis experimental erection bad one half of 
a Mu-y Hat arch of sixty leet span; and it Kioed a iniieli 
longer time than could, under any circnm^lunee.s, be re- 
quiied in practice. 

The centering of groined arclns has boon alicady de- 
scribed under (iiioiNS, vol. \i., ii. 40o. 

Much ingenuity has been ajipbcd to tbe. const ruction of 
scafiblding bn* peculiar and iimisuul purpoNCs, os the erec- 
tion or repair of domes cnUiinns obelisks, &.c. [n tho 
dist volume of tbe ‘Tran.^aciums* of ilie So<'vely of Arts is 
an engraving of a scufibld, contrived by Mr. Iluglies, forre- 
pairing the interior of a dome in tho Manchester Kxebangc. 
It consists of a vertical ))ole elected in tbe ceiitro of iho 
dome, to which is connected a riamevvork, supporting a kind 
of ladder, eoriesponding with tho form of the interior of Ibo 
dome, and mounted on wheels so that il may be. moved 
round to any part of il, the vortical pole serving aa an axis. 
In tho 51st volume of tbe samo work w a detailed ac- 
count of an apparatus, invented by Mr. Slacks a mason, 
for building nn obelisk wiiboul seaiVoldmg of the ordinary 
description. Tins simple and ingenious machmeryis repre- 
sented in Ibc following cuts, and was used in erecting an 
obeli.'^k of ‘*andstoiie, "loo fcol higli, not including llie 
foundation, nn the summit i.f a mountain called Wliilaw, 
in Dnmfrie.sshirc, in bonour of Ibe kite Major- Cl eiieral Sir 
.John Malcolm. The Society of Art.s rewarded tlie inventor 
with their gold Isis medal iii 1837. 3 is a general 
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view of the appuratu.s, the obelisk being shown in section, 
and Fig* 4 an enlarged representation of tho upper part. 

Tho obelisk i.s hollow, having bond-courses throughout 
at intervals, in which holes of ten imdios diameter are left 
lo receive llie lower part of a pole, foity feet long and ten 
inches in diameter. At the point where the ^lo passes 
through the upper bond-course it is surrounded ny a collar 
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of hard wvxxh finnly bolted to it; which, resting on tho 
bond-course, siipporls the yhole iipparutus, while the lower 
bond-courses, by euibrucing the pole, hold it in a vertical 
position. To enable ihc pole to turn round with facility, 
seven Icon brills, three inches and a half in diameter, aie 
placed between the collar and the stone, each of which has 
a cncular groove to receive the balls and guide them in tho 
light direolioii. At the top of tlic pole a cross-piece, about 
twelve feet long, is fixed, and secured to the pole by iron 
braces. Kach end of tins cioss-picce candes a grooved 
pulley, that at a {Fig. 4) being inserted in a mortice cut in 



llu; beam, while that at b is mounted on a small carriage, 
capable of rolling nearer to or farther from the centre, upon 
lads fixed on the top ul the beam ; a long groove or mortice 
being cut througb the beam to receive the lower part of the 
pulley. A circular railway is laid round the base of the 
obl:h^k, on wliich is placed u carriage, containing a crab, or 
machine for winding up the rope. The rope, hy whicdi the 
materials and workmen are raided, pa>.scs up from the crab 
o\er the pulley.s a and h, and down to the ground on the 
opposite side, where the stones are atlatdicd to it, thoir ten* 
clency to sw ing against the ohidisk being checked by a guy 
or guide-rope held by n man on the gToiind. The natiiinl 
etlbel of the Weight rui^ed is to make the pulley b approuc.Ii 
the centre of tho cross-lieam, but this tendency is so regu- 
lated as to cause the stone to dcsceinl upon any reqiiiied 
.^pol, by attaching a small rojie to each side of the carriage 
in which b is mounted, which, passing louiid a small pulley 
at r, and over another on the axis of is carried down to u 
small windlass mounted on the .same carriage with the 
erul). There is a rope of this kind on each side of the 
beam, but, at a short distance below it, the two arc united, 
lly winding up this rope, the pullt 7 b is caused to appmach 
the erul of the beam, and by fixing the windlass it may be 
made stationary at any reijiiired point. 

For a more particular account of this apparatus, and (ho 
nieaiiH by winch it is elevated from one stage to another, the 
iiMder IS icferrod to tlic volume nicntioiiod above, or the 
* Mochanie's Magazine,’ vol. xxix., pj). iiij-:230. The con- 
trivance for finishing the lop of the obelisk must however 
be mentioned here. When the first sloping course of the 
apex was laid, a light liangmg s(atTold, represented in Figs, 
o and G, was laid upon it. The first cut represeuls the 
siatlbld in profile, whde the second is ii ground-plan. 



Tho scaff«)ld consists of four pieces of xrood, twelve feet 
six inches long, formed into a frame, tho inside of which 
fils and rests upon tlie sloping stones. At the angles d,d 
these limbers aro fixed together by screw-bolts, and at e, e by 


slip-bolts with their points upwards, keyed to prevent them 
from filling through. This frame being held steady by 
puy-ropes from the ground, a (boring of planks (shown by 
dotted lines in Fig. fi) was laid on three of its projeclriig 
sides, and a pulley fixed on the fourth. The stones requiied 
to complete the apex in the form indicated by the dotted 
lines in Fig* 5 being then hoisted up, the upright pole was 
sawn off to the level of the upper course of stone-work, the 
portion cut oil' being lowered by the pulley, and the remain- 
der left in the obelisk. Wlieii tho work wojj completed, llio 
planks were lowered by the rope and pulley, and ropes were 
attached to the slip-bolts at c, c, and others to the keys by 
which they w'ere secured. The last person then descended, 
and the ropes attached to the keys and bolts being succcs- 
sivedy pulled, the frame was disjointed, and fell to the 
ground. The ropes for withdrawing tho keys and bolts 
were passed through blocks at the base of the obelisk, and 
thence conducted to a safe distance ; and various other ar- 
rangements, which it is unnecessary here to detail, were 
made for the safety of tho persons employed. 

A kind of portable scaffold, or ‘travelling platform,* which 
may pro'e useful in some situations where support can be 
obtained fioin above, w'as rew’ardcd by the Society of Arts 
in It consists of two hoards, twelve inches long and 

four wide, hinged together, with Ihc joint upwaids. Orooies 
are made m the inner edges of the board-*, of .**uch a size 
that a rope su>ponded from a point above tliat at which the 
]»lalforra is to be used, wdl pass through the opening formcil 
by llicni when the boards are not ]jressed upon, but will be 
grasped tightly when the joint is closed by a weight on the 
boards. These boards are strapped to the feet of the 
climber, who has a b(?lt round his waist connected w ith a 
ring that slides up and down tho rope. lie draws liiniself 
up by his hands, the rope slipping beuveen the boards as be 
asctMids; but as soon as bis weight rests upon the buaid'., 
they close upon llio lope so tightly as to enable him to le- 
niain stationary at any point, li^iwiiig his bands at IibtMty. 

SCAOIJO'LA (from the Jlaliuii srngUa, ti scale or shell) 
is an incrimation of artificial composiiion wliicJi is applied 
to columns, and produces the most perfect iiintMiion of 
marble, from whicli it can hardly he distinguished eiiher by 
the eje or the touch, ns it takes an equally high polish and 
feels equally hard and cold. Scaglioia has long been lu use 
in Italy, where, according to Lan/i, it was invented by Guido 
Fassi of Carpi (lObl-lGd*)), and whore it was aflenvaids 
much used for Florentine or iniay-woik of the kind called 
a romviesso, Jt was not introduced into tins counli} before 
the latter half of the last century, and the enrli(.*st appliea- 
tion of it was in the columns of the Pantheon m Gxford- 
slreet, London, built by James W>alt. Smee that lime, il 
has been brought into more general use, the manufai luie of 
it has been eousideiably improved, and it ran be executed at 
a comparatively moderate cost. In fact it has now almost 
superseded the use of coloured marbles for columns and 
other interior decorations, and lias been extensnely em- 
plo)ed in Buckingham Palace ai^d many of the club-houses 
ill London. Il is far less costly than any kind of variegated 
marble, though too expensive to be brought into ordinary 
use on every occasion , ami it- answers the purpose of llio 
real material not only as regards appearance and ell'ect, but 
durability also, since it will last quite as‘long as any other part 
of the inicrior of a building. There is besides ono great ad- 
vantage attending it, that columns incnisfed with scaghoia 
are generally of wood and hollow, or else filled with a plaster 
core, and consequently do not require that support in the 
floor beneatli them which would be necessary if solid inaible 
shafts were employed ; and if required to support a bearing 
above them, the columns may be made of brick or ordiuaiy 
stone, and aftervvards coated with scaglioia. Nor is the use 
of this composition confined to columns and pilasters only, 
for it maybe and indeed is applied to other ornamental pur- 
poses, fur tahle slabs, pedestal-stands, dados of rooms, bor- 
ders of floors, &c. ^ 

Tho composition or cement itself is prepared from the 
pui-est gypsum, which is first broken into small pieces, and 
after being calcined is reduced to powder. It is then passed 
through n fine sieve, and mixed with Flanders glue, ibin- 
glass, &e. In this state it is mixed up with colouring matter 
of the hue required ; and as it is generally employed for the 
imitation of variegated or veii>pd marbles (all coloured ones 
being more or less so), as many different colours and shades 
of the same colour must be mixed up separately as there are 
iff the kind of marble to be imitateil. Thus prepaNxl, the 
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composition is applied (o columns or other surface iiitenducl 
to receive it, ami which has a rough coating of lime ami 
iiair. The diflbrcMit colours aie laid on and mixed by the 
workman, and consc(iuently much depends uiioii his skill 
and taste in regard to tho exactness of the imiiatimi or Ihc 
beauty of the vcining and streaking, which is dune in the 
lloating, as it is termed, or laying on the cement. Tho next 
operation is to prepare thesurlace for polishing, by rubbing it 
With pumice'Stone and cleansing it with a w'i;t sponge. Tho 
polish is then given by rubbing it again, first with Iripoli 
and charcoal on a piece of fine linen, secondly with felt 
dipped in iripoli and oil, ard lastly with oil alone. By this 
means a durable lustre U obtained fully equal to that of the 
finest and most highly polished marble! 

When scaghola was first introduced into this country, it 
was executed by Italian iirti''ts, and mucli sccrcsy was ob- 
served in rcgaid to all the processes ; but it has since hecii 
brought to far greater perfection here than on the Continent, 
where it is regarded merely as a substitute for marble, and 
j-ecoinhiry even to such as is of inferior kind or Im.s very littlo 
Icauly HI itself. By means of scaghola. not only may the 
costliest and rarest stones, porphjry, \ordc anlico, giallo 
an I ICC), &c. be succeshfully imitated, but any combi nation of 
c.ilours may he produced ; for instance, piir[)le, or emerald 
gieen, sticaked with gold, Sieiia veined with purple, or any 
Ollier splendid capneo that fancy may dictate. 

SCALA. DKJJ^A, or SCALBOl^Rl, the name of a 
family of Verona, w'hicli ac(|uived sovereign power over its 
naii\e city in llie Ihirtoenth century, and altcrw^aids ex- 
tcinled ita dominion viver tho neighbouring towns and lor- 
rituries. Like (he Della Torre and the Visconti of ATilan, 
the Della Scalii belonged to the order of the nobility. Ttiey 
becsimc parly leadens during tho factions winch agitated the 
Itahun cities in llio middle ages, and llieir party ha\uig 
proved siUTossfid, they obtained the dignity of Podesij\, or 
supreme inagi^tia''y, first for a term of )eajs, ufterwaicK dur- 
ing the life <-fllic holder, and lastly asauoHice hercdilaiy in 
their taiuily, being eoiifnim'd in it hy the sanction of the 
(rinmnii emperor^, who, in their quality of kings of Italy, 
alllioirjh they Inul no direct dominion over nny part of the 
coiuilry, appointod as their imperaij \icars those chiefs who 
Imd mo>l intlmMice over their countrymen. [Lombaudv 
AND Lomu ARD Cities-] 

After tlie deatli of Koceliiio da llouuino, tyrant of Padua, 
A' cron a, and Vnoiiza, and tho great Ouibcline leader in 
Northern Italy, the people of Verona elected for ihcnr po- 
dost A Mastino della Scahi, about the year I JtiU. Maslino 
belonged to tho Guibclinc parly, winch prodoiuin'ated at 
Vciomi. After having held otlice for five years, during 
wbleli bv bis conduct ho won tho public approbation, Mas- 
tino was made by acclamation perpetual captain of the ciiy. 
Being miirdeied by some private enemies in 1273, the 
citi/ens <dected for his successor his son Albert, wdio was 
afierwards proclaimed lord of Viconza, Fcltre and BcUuuo, 
by the citizens of those (owns. 

Albert died in 12‘J7, and w’as succeeded by his eldest son 
Bavtolomineo, who, dying ihiee years after, was succeeded 
by his brother Alboino, !i man of a peaceful temper, who, 
not lliinkuig himself fit to rule alone in those tuibulont 
times, took his younger brother, Can Francesco, a brave 
a^pillllg soldier, for his colleague, and some years later re- 
Mi»riod to him the undivided fiovehugnty. Can Fiancesco 
della Scala, called ‘ the Great ’ by his contemporaries, was 
the most illustrious of his family, lie was appointed cap- 
tain of the league made by Verona, Mantua, Brescia, and 
other towns against tho marquis of Ksle, lord of Ferrara, 
who, being supported by the Anjous of Naples, aspired to 
extend Ins dominion over Lombardy. Can Francesco de- 
feated him, and obliged him to withdraw to Ferrara. When 
Henry of Luxembourg, king of tho Gormans, came to Italy 
to be crownod emperor, in 1311, Can Francesco joined him 
with n body of troops, uinl ashisled him in subduing Brescia 
and other towns whi(di would not acknowledge the imperial 
autlmnty, and ho was rewarded by Henry appointing him 
his imperial vicar at Verona. Gan Francesco, or Can Grande, 
as he was henceforth styled, became the acknowledged 
bead of the Guibolino party in r..ombardy, liko his contem- 
porary Casiniceio Cnstracani in Tuscany. The dominion of 
Can Gtande extifnded over Verona, Vicenza, Fcdtrc, Bclluno, 
Ebte, MonscUco, Cremona.^aiid lastly, after a war which 
lasted several years, also over Padua, in short over almost 
the whole extent of country which has been since called 
tho Vouoiian teriitory, Venice at that time having but a 


strip of ground on the mainland bordering on tbe lagoons. 
The last acquisition of Can Grande was that of Treviso, 
which he obliged to open its gates to him iii .July, I32lh 
He made his triumpbul entrance into Tri;viso. but was a 
few dajs after seized by a violent lever and died in the height 
of his success, at the age of tlmiy-ume, having been ruler 
of Verona for about nineteen jeius. Castruccio had died 
the year before, and thus theGuibolmes of Italy lost, iieaily 
about the same lime, their two most disiingumbed leadeiH." 

Can Francesco della Scala acciuired celebniy not only by 
his success as a warrior and a statesman, nut by ibc en- 
couragement which lie gave to litoratnro and the arts. Hia 
court, which* was very splendid, was qttended h) pvieis. 
painters, ;vn<l sculptors. Dante, in his exile, found lor a 
limn an asylum at tl o court of Della Scala, and ho immor- 
talised Can Francesco in his verse. Boccaccio also wrote 
of him us one of the most illiislrioiis chiefa that Italy c\er 
had. not only on account of bis bravery in tho field, but also 
for Ins abilities in council, lie laiscd the fortress of 
IVschiera, on the shore of the lake of Garda, as ii dofenco 
on the side of Mantua and Mdiin. 

Can Francesco was succeeded by bis two nephews Alberto 
and Mattino, who acted a conspii'uous \)arl m the wars of 
the Italian factions in tho foiirleciilli century, fighting 
:)giiin'?t tho Visconti and the Venetians. Their deseeiolanls 
coiilinued to rule till tho }ear 1387, when Gian Galeaz/o 
Visconti, duke of Milan, took pos-'Ossioii of Verona, luiMiig 
diiveuuw’ay Antonio della Scala, an illcgitnnalo son of the 
last lord. After some more vicissitudes Wrona came into 
the possession of tho Venetians, in the year I ‘JO!). 

SCALA. Klein's name for the Sraluna of authors. 

S( :A L A ' \l I A . [ W K NT I.KTU A p. ] 

Sf^ALA lilANS, Lfiinaick’s uainc for a family of tes- 
taceous mollusks, which he arranges nv the fust s-ocliou of 
his order Tu vciiKi.tPoi) The Sra/uruw.^ of Lainaick con- 
bist of the genera S^a/anut and l)>‘li'hinula, 

SCAIJL [Buunx and Scvlds.] 

SCALD, propoily SKA'LLD, is an antienl Seandinaviaii 
word which signifies poet, as skalldmar or skalhlkfiiia sig- 
nifies a poetess. Tho name is therefore someliincs applied 
to tho Scandinavian poets in gcnerdl, hut it belonged more 
e'^pcoi.dl y to that class of poets who celebrated in iheir songs 
the exploits of heroes. Tlic S» aids were thus not merely 
poets, but also the historians of their nation. When Snorri 
Sturluson, the last and most celcbiated of the Scahls (1178- 
|•2-ll) .states that the Scalds indeed always praised their 
contemporary heroes most, Init never attributed to tliem 
any fictuious deed, wo must infer that the creative powers 
of the^e pools h;ul no scope, at loa*«l as far as eon tempo- 
rancous history was eoncerneil. In tlie hLsIory of the past 
they might lake greater liberties; but we ha\c reason to 
believe that o\cn here they strictly adhered to Iradilion. 
Tho form and mode of diciirm were thus the only parts in 
which they distdajeil their poetic powers; and how they 
at ailed IhernscUe'' of Ibis right is clear fiom the nmncions 
.specimens of Scahlic poetry .still extant : they are full of the 
bohlest and most ext raordiiiaiy imagery, wlicncc they aio 
frequently very obscure and aliimst luniilelligihie. 

Scaldic poetry is almost the only source from which we 
deine our l.nowlodgo of the aiitient Ijistory of IhoNtirlh of 
Europe. A eoiisideiablc portion of it gocn hack to the m 
inolesl anli(iuily, and eonlaitis only inylhological IcimmuL; 
while anotlior porlion, in tho form of poetry, conlain>> his- 
torical accounts jf contemporary events. Such poetical 
histories, ver> diftbrenl from the iliynied chronicles of other 
nations, continued to he written down to tho middle of the 
thirteenth century. The Scalds were generally in the .sm- 
viee of a chief or king, whom they accompanied on his 
expedition's in tho capacily of hi.storiographers ; and it. was 
tho pride of the chieflam.s toohlaiii such Scalds as po>sessed 
most ability and learning. Their services were lichly re- 
warded by the heroes whoso praise they sang. 

Wo still possess a very long list of Scalds, among wliom 
are persons of the highoat laiiU, and even kings. The most 
(listing iiisiied liowever were lho>c of Iceland, and it is to 
these that we are indebted for the collection of anlient poeti- 
cal traditions known under the name of the Eddus. C'om- 
pare ‘ Fniidgruben des Norflens.* vol. i. ; .John Olafsen, 
‘Oin Nordeus garnle Digtekonst, Grundreglcr, Versarter, 
Sprog og F6rcdiags mode,' Copenhagen, 1 78ti ; F. Watdilcr, 
in Ihc introduction to his German lianslatio'* of Snorri 
Sturluson's* Heim-jkringla ;* and the article SNoatti Stxjk- 
LUSO.V. 
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SCALE (Music). A great deal has been written on this | 
subject, by inatbematicians, by musicians, «*ind by Iboso I 
who comt»incd both characters ; but, from various circum- 
stances, luirdly anything which is accessible to the young ' 
arithmetician wishing for something which may really be 
a help to him in his musical studies. The Greek scale 
[Musrc ; Tetraciiord], the only fruitless subject of inquiry 
out of all that is Greek, lias exhausted the learning, sci- 
ence, and ingimuity of the best writers, with no result but 
this, that ovcllrefinenicnts of theory are found eitliei* to 
have hindered pniciical excellence, or to have arisen out 
of the want of it ; most likely the latter. The learning 
however vJiicli it was necessary to apply to the explanation 
of the Greek writers, has made it usual to write on this 
subject more profoundly tlian on others of the same difli- 
ciilly: It is an object in the present article to explain the 
iijiisicul scale, if possible, more simply, and in its simplest 
parts: leaving to the article Temperament such consi- 
derations as, arising out of tlio present arlielo, arc required 
by thoH^ wlio would understand the higher practical details 
of the subject. 

The object of music being to please the oar, or the mind 
through the car, tlicre is no other lest of excellence nor 
crilerion of fitness, in any one detail, except the opinion of 
the judges. This seems to iis'^uinc the question, for 
the be.st judges can only be described as those who best know 
what is good music. This circle cannot be avoided, either 
in speaking of music or any other of the fine arts; to taste 
we must appeal, but not to the taste of every one. All 
we have here to do with this is to remark, that the mathe- 
matical considerations employed in an article like the 
present are not to be considered as jdacing the musical 
scale upon a mathematical basis, bul simply as showing 
that there is something like an expluiiiilion of those rules, 
wdiich derive their authority not from the mathematical 
s}siem which (’tiibodies tlunu. but from the sanction of the 
iiuijority of euUivalcd ears. Those things wliich arc agree- 
able ill practice are found to be in certain mathematical 
relations to one another which make tho theory of the 
inusicul scale simple and interesting: but had it been other- 
wi.se, we should have left mathematical simiilicity, and pre- 
feri*ted a luoro pleasing eomple.\ily. 

The sounds which arc agreeable to llio car arc found to 
be those which are the consequence of vibrations of equal 
duration following one another. [Acoustics.] Tho note 
called A, for in.^timcc, .sonnded at the same time on a harp, 
a llulc, and a liorn, j.resents three dillercnt characters, 
three ditferent ini entities, hut only one species of vibration 
as to the time of lasting. If the fu>t instrument communi- 
cate 430 vibraiions in a second to tho air, so docs the .setMunl 
instrument, and also the iliird. With tho difiereiice of 
inten«'ily or loudness, and with the diflbreiice of character, 
Ihotw'angof I ho harp, or the (one of llie horn, we have 
iiotlung to do in considering the place in the scale of the 
note they sound: a ciiltivalcd ear discovers that they sound 
the same note, and a inathematician knows that tliey 
severally coniinunicato to ihe air the same number of 
\il)ratioiis per second. 

Let us (hen suppose a string to be mounted, and stretclicd 
at both ends, or, better still perhaps, suspended vertically'*' 
by one end, and hearing a W'eight at tlie othbv. If this string 
be then set in vibration by tbe finger or by the bow of a 
violin, a musical (that is, a pleasant) sound is produced, if 
the .string be not too long, nor stretched by too small a 
Weight. With the phenomena of vibration, as connected 
with the length, materiab and stretching weight of the 
siring, we have here nothing to do [Coro] except to re- 
mark, — J, Thai tlio car observes tliat, material and tension 
remaining tlie same, the longer the string the lower the 
tone, and vtce vmti. 2, Tliat the mathematician knows | 
that, retcris paribus, the longer the string tho fewer the 
number of vibrations in a given time, in inverse proportion 
to the length. Thus, if a certain string, stretched by a 
certain weight, give 100 vibrations per second, a string of 
half the length, stretehed by the same weightj will give 200 
^ ibrutioiiH per second. vibration mean a double motion 
of the string, once backwards and once forwards, tho effects 
begin to bo musical soon after the string is short enough, 

stretoluvil enuugh, to give 30 vibrations per second. 

Tho lunuher of musical tones is, theoretically, infinite: 

* WonllicrtHc ‘ Ou Mtisiral |>. (J4 Tho authrir I’opeatod the expotrU 

mt'uia or Kif.t;lu‘T [.\i. ouH[ K'N, ji. H/] Mii\ t’ouiiil ft nKiDocliorcl thii« coustnicteil 
boilttr than tlu* ioiunuiii one for tlu’ imrpoKe, Him reeiiltvvttti that A Oh* 
Kccatid Kpiico of tho iieblo cUT ) inoilu \ibralu>ii:) in one bccoikI. 


that is, between any two tones as many different tones as 
we please can be interposed, no one of which is so high ns the 
higher, nor so low as the lower. Highness and lowness of 
lone are terms which are purely relative, and refer to an 
effect upon the car which docs not admit of definition* 
common ^terms usually distinguish only extreme cases ; 
thus, a tone disagreeably i.s a squeak, and one dis- 
agreeably low i.H a growl. There is no absolute reason 
why we should call the former high and the latter low, 
rather than tho contrary j and in fact the earlier Greeks 
(naming them after the parts of the throat in which they 
thought they were produced) called the screaking sounds 
low, and tho growling ones high. But while we endeavour 
to separate names from things, we must not forget that 
there is much wliich all men acknowledge of real con- 
nexion between the associations which accompany sounds 
and those derived from other sensible phenomena. For 
instance, it would he impossible to perauado any one, that 
if light and darkness were to be imitated by musical tones, 
the light ought to be represented by low notes, and tho 
darkness by high notes: and a composer who should ac- 
company words expressive of transition from darkness to 
light by a marked de.scent from the higher part of the 
scale to the lower, would bo thought to moan irony or 
burlesque. No satisfactory explanation has ever come to 
our knowledge as to what ahsocialions are awakened by the 
lower notes of the scale which connect them with darkness ; 
but that this connexion does exist is certain. 

I Taking such a string or rnonochord (sinfflc strirtfr) as 
I above described, it is immediately found that any ultoratioii 
of its length produces some alteration of tho tone. If Iho 
change be very slight, a dull or unpractised ear may not 
readily )>erc.eive it ; but let the alteration be carried a little 
further, and there can be no difficulty. Such tones, near 
to one aiiotlior, when sounded together, have a disagreeable 
and jarring ctfect, aocompunied by beats [Acoustics, p. 
97];’ but when tho second string has been considerably 
shortened (say that this is done giadually), the disagiceablo 
effect ceases almost at once, and at the moment wiicn tho 
shortened string is to the longer ono as five to .six. Two 
sounds arc then heard which harmonize together, and on 
their joint effect the oar dwells with ])leasure until it be- 
comes monotonous (this very common word is itself derived, 
as to its common signification here used, from the weary- 
ing effect of tho same tone, or set of tones, long continued). 
In the mean while, and during the .shortening of tlie string, 
the joint effect, though always disagreeable, is not equally 
so throughout; and thcro is one place in particular wliere 
the ellect, though not agreeable to the beginner, is bearable 
for a little while, and highly agreeable to the prticlised ear, 
which knows that full compensation is^at hand in what is 
called the resolution of the discord, or transition to a more 
liarrnonious combination in a manner which seems pecu- 
liarly natural. This inU*.rmediatc and move tolerable phase 
of sound take.s place when the shortened string is to the 
other as eight to nine. Moreover, it may be observed that 
this last combination, hardly bearable, is rendered perfectly 
so if the two tone.s, instead of being sounded together, are 
made to follow each other m succes&ion, no mutter how 
rapidly. In both these cases tho sludeiit will obseno tliat 
the nroportion of the lengths of the strings is that of some 
small numbers, five to six, and eight to nine. And it is 
matter of experiment, that the more simple the proportions 
of the lengths of two slriugs (stretched by tho same weiglil), 
the more usclbl the combination in inivsic — it is Usual to 
say the more agreeable sofinded by itself; but to this we 
cannot subscribe, as we believe that to most ears the more 
complicated combination of a third (presently to be de- 
scribed) is more agreeable than the less complicated one 
of a fifth. 

Instead of speaking of the lengths of tho strings, wc may 
pass to the relative numbers of vibrations in a second, 
which are inversely as the lengths. Thus, two strings of 
ten and seven feet, , stretched, by the same weight, vibrato 
so that tho one of ten feet inakes eight vibrations while 
that of eight feet makes ten. 

We now proceed to consider the^moat simple combina- 
tions ; and first, that of two to one. tho second stnng 
be half the first, or make two vibrations while tho first 
makes one : there is then not only' a joint effect which 
IS agreeable, but a peculiar sameness of the two notes, 
in so much that two instruments mado to play tegethor 
in such manner that tho notes of the second shall always 
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be of twirc as many vibrations as the simultaneous notes 
of the first, would be universally admitted to be plav- 
ing the same air, with no iiioio diiference than of that 
sort which is heard w'hen a man and a boy attempt to 
together. This perfect sameness, tbr .so 
It will he called, though the two instruments never sound 
the same lone together, admits of no explanation ; for 
though the ratio of the simultanopus vibrations is the 
simplest possible (two to one), there is no perceplihle 
reason why, because simple ratios generally giVe harmo* 
iiious combinations, the most simple of all .should ]»rudiit*c 
ail ahsolute feeling of idciv.ity of character in the two tones. 
To this circuniatanee however we owe the most malerial 
simplification of the musical scale: for let it be settled, for 
instance, what string.s give agreeable notes between those 
of viO and 10 feet long, and division by two will gi\e all the 
strings which can bo admitted between those of 10 and 5 
icet ; thus, if it be proper to admit a string oCeiglit feet in 
the former set, one of four feet must also take its place in 
the latter. 

Again, it is observed that the relative effi'Ct of two tones 
is always the same as those of other two, when the numbers 
of Vibrations made in a given time in the first pair are 
in f he name projutrtitm as the corresponding numbers m 
the second pair. Thus, suppO',e that in a given time the 
numbers of vibrations made by four strings arc 12, 18, 40, 
and GO. Then, 

12 : 18 : : 40 : CO or = 

and wc may say that, according as the first and second 
sounded together are pleasant or unpleasant, so are the 
third and fourth; also if an air beginning on the first string 
require an immo<liato transition to the second, then the 
same air begun on the third string will require an inline- 
diato transition to the fourth. 

A hitervetfy tlieii, is given wdien the fraction 

which e.'t presses the proportion of the vibrations of its two 
notes in a given tiirio is given. By the interval S mean 
that of two notes, the liigbor of which makes three vihra- 
tioiiH while the lower makes two. Thus, if 18, 23, and 30 
be the numbers of vibrations made by throe strings in the 
same time, and we w'ish to find a fourth note wliieh is as 
nnich above the third as the second is above the first, we 
must not make a string of 3 j vibrations in the same time 
(as tlu' beginner might do), that is, not one of30 -H 23 — J8, 
but one fif 30 X 5 J, or 3.s,J: vibrations in the same time. 

].,ct us DOW take a string, and call the note sounded by it 
C, and let the string of twice as many 'vibrations (or half 
its length) have the same name, witli n diflercnco (for the 
ivason above given); call itC^. Let us now seek for the 
simplest fractions which lie between 1 and ’2. Take the 
numbers up to 6 (the ear does not so well agree with 7 and 
all higher prime numbers,' why of course e.innot he told, 
but simplicity must eml somewhere, and, by the constitution 
of the car, ratios in which 7 and higher primes occur are 
not agreeable), and form every fraction out of them which 
lies between 1 and 2 ; wo have then 

:i 4 ,1 5 /6 — g 

ti > IT > J' » 4 9 t 4 i{ / > ^ 

Ihit these down, with 1 and 2, in order of magnitude, and 
we have 

1 ^ tr !- ' - 5 - 2 

Take such a set of strings that while the first makes one 
vibration the second makes J of a vibration, the third ? 
of a vibration, and so on up to the last, which makes 2 vibra- 
tions : or take a set of strings equally stretched, of which the 
length of the first being 1, that of the .se<’oiid is J- , &c., and 
of the last i . Every one of the notes thus produced will 
be agreeable when sounded with the first, and if the first 
sound C, the musician will have the following part of the 
scale before him in its most natural form : — 

C Eb K F G A 

I t * i i 2 

These intervals have the following names ; why, will pre- 
sently be seen, — 

J minor third. I fifth. 

major third. 4 major sixth. 

:J- fourth. 2 octave or eighth. 


Wc have not yet, however, got a sulficionlly agreeable scale, 
and the reasons why the car will not be cmitcntcd with the 
preceding most simpU- nmeords, muj.t he derived from 
ob.'icrMilion, from which \l appears — 

1. That a frequent repetition of soumls very near to one 
another is not pleasing to tlu; iinciillivatcd car. Now the 
interval from the minor to the major iliird is ns follows : 
the first makes 4 of a vibration vvlnlc the second makes J , 
or the first makes 1 vihratnm while the second makcv. 

' X J, or I . This is much loo near to a iiniaou for con- 
tinual icpetition. 

2. That a frequent repetition of sounds too far fnuii each 
other is not pleasing to the car. after a lillle eultivatum. If 
we look at the inter, ills from tlic fourth to tin* fifth, and 
from the fifth to the si^clh, we find H and V fer fheir iv- 
prcsiMitalives, wlnli* from the /iiiulamcnial note to the iniiio' * 
third, and also from thij sixfli to ilu‘ oclavc, ihc interval is 
S ♦ much larger than the preceding intcvvals. 

Both those delects, as must caMly be seen aritliinetically, 
and as the 4'ar finds out for ilself, may be remedied by in- 
serting a note between C and K in place of V'. b, wlii.di shall 
make a better division of the interval C K, and b> placing 
an additional note between A and CJh But bow are wo to 
choose these additional notes ? If we cannot lun o any more 
Very simple consonances with the fimdauiental note, we 
must take those (oiies which make lliesimplo-lconsonanci's 
with other notes and the more ihev make the better. Wo 
have already a repetition of s'iine consonances ; for instance. 

Interval Fti* is 2 i , or a fifth. 

Interval (I (.J‘ is 2 -h i] = i , ora fourth. 

Interval F A is -r \ — '[ , or a major third. 


Now sineo X :i “ il , wo see that a note , or one 
which makes ‘1 viioMlions while fho fmnlameiilal nole, C 
makes s, will 1)C a rourlh below G, and [\ dividos C and E 
well, the three notes J , J , ‘I , giving the mlervals S , V > 
already lound in auother pait of the scale. 'I’his nolo is I). 
Again, observe the interval from K fo F, or 15, and take 

ii fifth above E, or ] X J or V : this friielion fulls 

between 5 and 2, and looking at the intervals of ‘g' , 
and 2, we find 5 and ] 5- , lailh of llicin inlervuls already 
found. This iiott; 'j,’’ , or which makes 1.) vihratioiis 
whib* the fundamental nob' make.s S, is B, and the usual 
j-eale of civilized luiliou.i, 4'a'.le«l Xhij ditUnfiic scale, is now 
Coinplote in (lu; following ’ 

C I) E F G A B (J> 

1 V .1 I V X l» ^ 


This diatonic, scale seiuns then to lie the sciile of the sim- 
plest eoiieords of the iiiiidaiiicnlal note, with one alteration 
on account of the loo ureat proximity of two concordant 
imtes, and one mlerp'vlalion on account of the too great dis- 
tance of 1 wo others. 1 f wo cMninno all its mlervals, we >haU 
find both repetition and variety as follows (ly 1) •^tandlng 
fur the interval from C to Ji, kc.), some new iippellatiuns 
being udileil : 


CU '-Vir AB . . 
1)E-GA .... 
EF -BC‘ .... 
CK =FA ~ (4B . . 

EG --A(;' .... 

I)E 

GF J)G - EA - G(J^ 

FB 

Cf; -- EB - FG» 

DA 

CA ^ DB . . . . 

EG' 

(JB 

DC 

CC 


TT 

1 I) 


(major tone). 

(iiiin(»r tone, 11',* of major). 
[5 (diatonic seinifoiie,). 

- 1 (major third). 

( minor I bird;. 

- J i (S ? of minor third). 

‘ (fotivlh). 

--r -‘,5 (Ibitlcm-d fifth).'' 

;! (fiftli). 

^ (2? of fifth). 

4 (''ixlli). 

" J (minor sixth). 

=: V (seventh).'* 

(fiat seventh).! 

(octave). 


We observe licre the oonsoiianiM-s mentioned before, two 
inharmonious intervals, a new species of consonance! (the flat 
seventh) standing as it wore hctvvoeii the more perfect conso- 
nancc.s and the others, and new varieties of a tone, of a minor 
third, and of a fitth,diftbring from those already described, and 
flatter by the interval 5,V. This interval is called a comma, 
and though the ear can distinfriu-h a difibreiice bolweeiitbo 


* All iiili.Dinouiaiis inu-iv;il, vhr^ii tli** lupti'i are ayuiiclMl lu^elhcr. 
f liuolflcdly muic harniouiouii than ibc »lvouUi. 
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tones of twostrinn;s, one of wliiuli vibrates 81 times wliile the 
olber vii)rat<is KO, yet tluMliffenuiee is so sliirht as to produce 
no prejiiilici'd elfeet. With regard to the comparalivoly Jiar- 
moinous cliaraetcr of Iho Hat seventh, observe that V 
very nearly equal to I , (littering only by the interval J J . 

AVe liave al>o the diatonic semit(»ne, , which is in- 
correctly named,' since, if beginning with I, we repeat the 
interval of a semitone twice, we have X IS, or 
wliich is very near to % sharper (that is, higher, as Halter 
moans lowei*) than a inojia* tone by tlio interval JJ and 
than a minor loin) by very nearly. 

Wc shall presently resumii the diatonic scale, hut wo now 
proceed to mention two varieties of it. It seems to have 
been oifeuiive to the ears of rude nations to hear any soini- 
. tones at all. If w'c deprive the diatonic scale of F and B, 
the notes whi(;h rise semitones at the next step, wo have 
C, D, E, G,'A, C, for all the sounds which remain in the 
octave. This unfinished scale, as we should call it, is llic 
original scale of the Chinese, Avans, Hindus, and Kaslern 
Tjjliuids, the northern nations of Europe, &e. It is the well- 
known scale of the old Scotch and Irish music ; it is said 
to have been found in Wales and (^umwall, in various parts 
of Africa, and even in old Italian music. The Chinese, 
who ncv(jr change, have picserved it in absolute pevtectiuu, 
though the modern form of most aiitient airs in other ('omi- 
tries has been relaxed. We copy the notes of a Chinese 
air given by Laburde : 

lyciuiMKiCC Y(;i:iicr(i vc a a(’i:(;a(;g(:c \(U^cci:da(! | 
It will be observed that F aitd H ne\er occur. An almost ! 
perfect specimen of this scale occurs in tlu^ Scotch air 
*The Campbells are c.omiug.’ The efl'ect of the scale may 
bo tried by playing ad hhitum on the black keys of a piano- 
forte. 

The otlicr scale which we have licvo to mention is 
that known by the name of the minor scale, the common 
diatonic scale being tor distiiu-tioii called major. It may 
easily he observed that the intervals of the minor third and 
minor sistli have a sad, (u* at least plaintive clVect, as com- 
pared with the major third and major sixth. No explana- 
tion ran be given of this : perhaps the ettbet of musical 
intervals is governed in some degree liy associations derived 
from the human voic«' hi speaking. All pcr.sons, except 
peyhiips schoolboys reading what they do not iiiulersland 
nor (‘are about, are constantly, whether they know' it or not, 
varying the lone in which they speak, and making intervals 
whicn are very m‘arly nuisieally correct : and the <*ttect of | 
sorrow, regiet, fatigue, &c. is to make those intervals 
niiiior. Any person of a (piick mu.sical car who will watch 
the method of sasing the simple words ‘ 1 cannot,' pio- 
noune.’d as a determination of the will, ami compare it with 
the same when it is an evpression of regret for want of 
power, will almost aUvays find such an interval as C F or 
or G in the first, ami C El, or A in the second ; if ihi.H 
be so, it is not surprising that a scale in winch minor in- 
tervals occupy conspicuous plahes which in the other scale 
are occupied by major intervals, should produce those asso- 
ciations which have been alluded to. This is a conjecture 
merely, for after all nature will take the liberty in art, as 
in science, of concealing her operations. But this much is 
certain, first, that the minor seale is more plaintive Ilian the 
major, ami secondly, that all musical composers are ac- 
quainted with the fact, from the African women who sung 
of Mungo Park, ‘ liCt ns pity the wliilo man, no mother has 
he to bring him milk, no wife to grind bis corn,’ up to the 
compos(»r id* Dc*r Frcischiitz, with all the power of cultiva- 
tion and the memory of centuries of art. The change from 
the minor to the niajof* scale is perhaps the most efi'cclive 
of musical resources, ccrlainly the most powerful of those 
which arc easily understood by ears of the ordinary degree 
of cultivation. Take as an insdaime the music of the fol- 
lowing words from Oberon : — 

01i-Araby,-hles»t-Arahy, ray own, ray imtivp l.inA, 

tin* il:irk't))iin Kfa, nud tcjiicliod a gain tliy i>traud ; 

And tlieru I .•4.iw iny^futluM-'s Uou'<o, &c. 

The intervals wdth which the voice passes over the hyphens 
in the fn-it two lines are minor, but in the third lino a'modu- 
lation IS made into a major scale, and the composer has skil- 
fully taken care to pioducc a strong result of the new scale 
in the first two syllables: the effect of the change is strik- 
ingly appropriate. 

What 18 the minor scale? Tliis question has been dif- 
ferently answered by dill’erent writers on the thcoi 7 of music, 


who severally routend for one or nnolbcr scale as the true 
acute. For ourselves, wo are no believers in true and 
orlliodox scalc'<, or rather wc hold every scale to have that 
character which has been used by gQod (iomposers, and ap- 
proved by good hearers. It seems to have been tbougliL 
that because there is one diatonic major s( ale, by univer- 
sal consent, therefore there must be one lawful diatonic 
minor seale : jib'll as well might it bo said, that because tlio 
iambic trinioler is the one metre of Greek tragic dialogue, 
there niir^t also be some one other metre, and that one only, 
in the choruses. Fortunately however the scholar knows, 
what the musician ought to know, that no one metro is 
dictated by any absolute law of taste, and teaches that the 
best tragedians must be the guide, because of the nnivor^ial 
approval wliich has been conceded to their writings. Tak- 
ing the same sort of guide, we find in the writings of 
musicians (the unknown authors of national air.s, writers ol 
very high authority, included) one major scale and several 
minor scales; a thing rot more atrociously wrong in itself 
than the one metre of dialogue, and the variety of chorus 
iru'tres, of the Greeks. And if. moreover, we take tlie 
mathematical theory of the scale, wo shall find several with 
equal chums on the score of simplicity of consonances. 

Jlelurh to the fundamental note C and its consonances 
namely — 

C Eb E F G A C’ 

16 A 4 s ^ O 

* . 5 ■* ® 

Instead of throwing out Eb as too near to E, let it ho 
the latter which wo reject; if w'o fiiiis«li thi.s with the 1) and 
H of till! diatonic scale, we have v\hat is called the common 
ascending miiuu* scale, tlu* couiinonness of which wo canin*t 
deny npim data, though it strikes us that oilier^ are as 
common, if not more so. 

(1) C D Kb F G A B C' 

1 l» C. 4 !* JS ' O 

^ ¥ V ,r ij TJ \i 

The car will not very quickly acknowledge this as a 
minor scale in descent, and lor the obimus reason that in 
going fiom tP to (J there is no ilistinciion hetween this 
.scale and the major scah‘tiU we conic to Kb ; thongli in the 
ascent the minor iiiterMil occ.nrs early. To remedy this, A 
and B aie both lowered a S'-ruitonc, or the A is made A b, 

a fourth to E b, and the B is made B b, a fiHli to E b, wlncli 

gives 

(2) G D Kb F G Ab Bb C’ 

I «■ -S' i 4 y T 

and this scale reversed is called the common mode of de- 
scending the minor scale ; hut as wc also find it used in 
ascending, we put it dowm as a second minor scale, both 
for ascimt and (lescent, observing also that (I) may ho, and 
is, used in descent. Again, suppose we retain the B of the 
original scale, and knvertlio A, we have then 

(3) C D Eb F G Ab B C 

1 H i 2 ^ ‘2 

a wild and pleasing scale, both in ascent and descent, and 
employed too, in spile of the wide interval between A b and 
B. Its harmonics, technically speaking, are easier and more 
natural than those of the common seale, and Schneider 
(‘Elements of Hariuoiiy’) makes it ilie principal minor scale, 
treating all others as ineidcntal deviations: the English 
translator of Schneider contends for its absolute truth, and 
asks (justly enough) vvhiHi scale a composer would lake 
who was coiiverfing The lur of ‘Robin Adair* into the 
minor kev (the original air having the notes G A BCD 
namely, G A B C D Eb, or G Ab B C D Eb? There 
can he no doiiht that the hitler would bo preferable, but 
wc might add, that if the composer wore retiuired to 
make two variations in tho nfinor key, he w'ould probably 
choose scale (I) for his other case. The folloiving minor 
scales arc ii.sed, and are agreeable : — , 


(<*) 

c 

])b 

K F G 

Ab B C 


1 

1 0 
\T 

5 .1 » 

4 ¥ si 

1 V 2 

(5) 

c 

D 

EbF G 

A BbC , 


1 


fl 4 » 

5' a JS 

i i 2 


Of all these minor keys, we prefer (3). For an instance of 
the u.se of it, take the first part of the air * Charlie is my 
darling,* the notes of vvhicli run thus, C D Eb F G 6 
AbC‘ Ab GC\CDEb FGC'D*E'bC» DM^C^ It is 
also the scale used in the first twodines of the air from 
Oberon, already noticed. 

We now come lo the extension of lhe.diatoniQ senile by 
tho interpolation of notes belwen all such notes as arc fur 
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<'\iou»h npnrt to bciiv it, A\i\irh rotnplHos \\tic\t is cnlltMl tlio 
<•111011101 ii* Sfoli^. aio v:\nour* \\:us M) mIiuOi ihi-^ can 

l>ti done, and if ni.lcs were only ocim^i-oimHn intcrpo-'cd be- 
tween of the (liatonu; bc ile, it wtnild be a Mibiect of 

comparatively little nnporianee lunv it was done- Hut we 
innst now explain wliat is meant by ditrereiit Av//.s' in music. 

The note (J ha^in^ been fi\i*d, and the diatonic scale on 
it, let an ail* ho eoinpo^od and wiilten down, say * Ri'bm 
Adair.' The eonseenlive notes of the fir-'t part of this air, 
phi)od in the key of C\ that is, in the diatonic ?,e'de whieli 
has C for its fund.injeJilal note, are (wc' hii\e noihinj' here 
to do w ilh the lime) 

(J A H (.:» \y E». a c:» a c» h it c 

Let ns now Iranvp-^se this, as it is ^Mid, into the Key of K, 
lli d !■;, shirw how it is to hi* jilajed in a d atonie seale 
h.wiin^ ih'* K ol tin* preeedm^ scale lor its Inndamenlal (or 
) note. If all the iiilonals of the ^ealewelc e»[na!, tins 
wonll he done h) ]da3iin; as follo\,s; — 

C D K V a A, C F 1) F. K 0 F 

A r'in, to remove this air into the key of A, or into the 
•l.a'oir.e ‘a'ale eon^ti 'leti'd en A, we should w rite (if llie in* 
ti'iw aK weie all I'lpial ), 

L: F C a 15 ( '' , K A 1- A (1 H A 

If we fho"'* to eon'i/and the inlenaUofa inaj.*rand nniutr 
l.ijie, W’e ^honld Ihul llu* ‘-eeond of thcsi- (so ii happion-) eor- 
ici-t, Ibrtl'.e i.ili'r\ aU id‘ Ihii oii;^inal an* are (m, minor lone: 
M.inijo'* loiie: semitone) ni M s M in ( i !M -r 2 ni T s, 

L\l ! ri s) (M 1 (M I*'')" -h s) M , .md those i)f 
t'n* M ! Olid ar * i\l ni s l\l ni (2 M 1- 2 in -1- s) (M t* m T s) 
(111 1 s) (in'l-s)s i^l -1 s)M, which are iiMilntin.‘riiis}i- 
aii’e IVoni each olh(*r. if M and in he sn]»po‘,(‘d (as is tin* 
fi- M l<»o i.''ai 1\ efjiiil toiink(*itw’ rlh whiU* to lake aeeomit 
(,! lie'll Miee IJia the thiid Is s 'sl m l\ls( 2 M h 2 s f m ) 
(M '* m 1- s) (M ;• m) (M I- in) in (m d whmh 

O' iMl :iuie,*wi!li either ol the ether (w’o, nor e.in d ) 
so rNecpi to in ear w hieh eaniiol di^tiiijuisli s from in or Ai. 
;n Ml' wlial .nierinediale ludes will he wanted, we must 

I >. .lift a diviioiiie ‘-cale on each of llie soveii noti*s, which 
e sh.:'] now .1 >, piifliii';' an e<|nivilent to i-verv no'i* .ihovt* 

{ ‘ o; h-'low t' into (!ie i clave hel ween (’ and ( hyhahnm 
1 donhliiij; lln* fiaeti'«n uhndi expie^ses ils \ihialiuns. 
'■ I 'l e »\ cr, we e\'e*. ^ tin* notes in tile di iloiiie scale on l> 
!.\ i), 1),. I). !>,, l)v Ik, J>u. and 1),,„ ; and so on Also 
let j) sland fa* all oeiavi; bedow' Ik.,, iv(' stand fa* llie 

II an ii •t.i\e helow' ( \ , and i-o on, tlie lule lieiii;; that 
>e I ('„ aic oct.weswheii m and n lo'^eilier in ike //////' 
i'"s i- Will known, if anv lluii!; o' the s'Mle be pi.ieli- 

umler loi.d, Wh.il wcMi.ise to do, lei* ind.uiee in 
I e.".,iiir.r ihe drato.ne se de on I'\ is to kit.e, ‘ , the lepri/'cn- 
lali-. e of F in the ilialuiiic, scale td' (!, and innlnplv it 
sin 'e-MM-lv by I, J , Onr -cale^ then ar* as 

<dlo‘,\*', piitiiii'^ down nndi’i* e:n‘h n )le mauled any iioie of 
I'e Ol iv.io<il diLitonie or aij\ oik* of the " cale-» j/i e\ loiedy 

ternu’d, fie.m W'hieli it dilhis in^ensiMv lillh*, removiue^ 
I'fl; n it'.’ an iX'lave lower when nece.eny. 
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Tn order thcreforo to make an in-trnnient whiili shall 
play in perfecL tune in (’\eiy mu’ of tlu''i' ih.itiine .-calcs, 
we must Inne it capable of soinhii'T llu* fellowu;;', iioles, 
tho.-e Ilf the orimiiial dialoc.b* '•eale, oi very near to tlieiii. 
hcini.^ in parent lu*.‘ii*s, ;.nd rLnnl-,,ic ii.ile-. of Pn'aily eipial 
s'nii.d heinm wiiUeii under one anoii er. 

(I) •;: / s \ : \ (■) O) 1 n:-: (V) 


With this we mill'd ''d infiniliim : for il iniuhl he 

reijiiued to (ouhtmet new dial.aiie .ilos lai ewery eiie of 
theve new no|i's, whieli wonid mtuidnci' more m*w' neti’-, 
on which aoa,n new diatonic scab’s mij'ht In* prodiced, and 
soon. Hut '-race till* Ol iu'in.d •-i ale eons;., js onl) of m-ijoi* 
and minor uous (ncaily eipial) and diatonic .semiieiies 
(iicarU h.i’f tones), tlie ue.\ iK'le-,will \eiy lu'arlv divide 
the whole tones into eijiial pait^ .i eirciiui'-laiice ol‘ which 
ad\.inlame will presiiitly he t.ikeii. In llu* ine.ui lime 
we pi-oceed to exjilaiii, as far as it can he don.', the dis- 
lincli.iii mu-ieiaiis draw hetwei'n /L/v and .s//a'/;s’: niifor- 
Innatelv we are nn.ihli* to make wnleis on ilns .siihie'‘t 
am-'ccMv ilh e'u*li other, or with ihemsclvi's, as to llie ’iieamnm 
of these woids m an iintinipn rd sc.ik'. Tlie coiivciilioiM 
i.ndiM whieli the miini"' slaiip and Mat an* lu^ed come e.isily 
ciKMiL'li, and tempiiMmeiit ,i\owedlv in. ikes Mnall adjust, 
iiienls and .icconiuiodal loii - hi’t we. n ii e several notes, w Imdi 
caii-e the Mbarpeiied A to he piao'ically llei s.mie .i- the 
II ittene.l Ik ami •‘O on. Hut wh.il Ihe clear and adimlted 
di-linciion of ••haip.uid !l il is preMoiisl) to that adjnstmeut, 
we wi-h we could e\oke or punoke souie mu-ieun to tell 
ns. ()i,c word to those who write* on the .'■e.ile with mt 
much m.ithrmalu al Icnowle.lee; — pel inb^ a tempered m ale 
;is last as \<m ran, and keep llieie. 

'llu; iKuiieiu’l if 111 o is iemiil.il(*d as lldioUs. 'Ihe iiolev; 
A. H, (', I>. K, F, (i .lie jirc'seivcd m evc rv ke\ ; .-o (l-au 
if iin\ ke) contain A and w note hnweeii A .unl H, 
(lie hitter is not called Aji, lor then (.V At;) A wmild 
ccenrlwu'o m the scale, I mt H h, mi\in;; Hh. Follow* 
this mlc m evc*ry oi,t; of the scales jiisi mneii, ..iil -ac shall 
iiml tli'* following "*ets ‘)f m*los in llicni severally : 

N 111 I f '.111* K.'v. 

D K F (; A H (" (natural, . . C) 

I) lO (r A H 1)' (twoshaips. I)) 

K F^ (tT, V 15 (‘:r !)>' K‘ (four sharps, K) 

F (I A Hl> C I) K F' (one Hal, . . h) 

(c A H (‘ I) K l'';i (one* sharp, . (I) 

A II I) K Vi (i.: A' (ihiec shaips, A) 

Ii C'J I).*; h: Vi CL: M IL Oi\e .sh.irjiS, . 15) 

•That IS 1) ha\,a il,.it..me scale on I), for insl.ince, only 
I Kc'ps 1), hk Ck A, IL or imles veiy neu* to them, of 
] tile diat.iiie -Cile. ao.l te-piiies th-* insertion of rales I, e. 

{ twceii F and Ci .iml t' and 1), wh.«‘h liie .i\oiikincc e.l le- 

I pet'.tmn <f U'tlc'is lecpia*'.. us to ib uole by V i and t.l ", -and 
n.»t b\ Cl !> or Dh. In llie pricediiuj:- l\e>s iJ.eii, wc hi\c 
; fr.e shaips inenlioned (iliou'.'h ieall\ so\en nofei ol the 
' I nid. (wo hei'A-ecn C and 1> , two bciweeii F and (i ono 
b-'tween eacli of 1) an I F, O and A, A and 15) :iml .jiie 
II i» (lietAeen A and 15). W lieu: .ire tin.* oilier t ao thin p . ? 
!f we coiisli,;, L de.l mic b'ealc- nioi'. V t; .uid we id;. ill 
li.i'i 

Vi Cji Ar. H L- D- Fr FL ‘M' . Vi) 

<v I>2 Vi i'i .'L Ar IL L'> (Mwen -b.iijis L’r ) 

with not piecn-ch the -.aim; Hole.-, as h ’I'jre, luit \et'3 mar 
to them. eM'eiit,n • two notes wl udi au* new; om- between 
1 Land <i (called Hr- uiid c m* note between H and L (called 
i 15::). Hut on wbicli of The sallies of Fr:i.!d ( ’ *.: m tin* 
I (.il)K' .ire tl-eM* ^c ib s to la* conslrm-ted, and whs A'.aii:, 
• as to the llu-, if We coii-triut dialomc si-.ilcs on 15!/, and 
' on e icii n -w 11 it as il u si;cces-i\cl\ uitunlneed. we shall 


(•'esen 'li.irjis, ('i ) 


;ii oi; 

1 nom-'i.-i 

•lUire 

"J,iu 

•s ns 

im 

w 1 

Li’\ s, as follow s : - 

C 

V 

1) 

1’: i> 

V 

(1 

A 

H 

b 

'.two . 

15 1> ) 

Cr 

A 

Hb 

(L 

J)^ 


b 

nhree (hits, 

Kb) 

15,1’ 

(‘ 

])b 

K b 

F 

c; 

A 

b 

flijur Hills, 

Ab) 

KI* 

V 

Cl b 

A b 

15 b 

(’* 

1)‘ 

b 

■ Ihe llal:^ . 

IH) 

A !> 

J5b 

C’b 

Ikb 

E‘b 

F' 

CL 

b 

(i-ix Hats, , 

Ob) 


El> 

1' b 

c; i> 

Ab 

H b 

CL 

b 

',so\en Hats, 

,Ob) 


Hut if we were actunliy to procetd t*) form t'us ‘,»'idt*, ho- 
omniii}; fiom Hb (';) gained from the preccjdiijg proces.s, 
we should find ouiseUcs k« epsnm 'ciy iu*.u’ the ehronmlie 
-»*,^ile yf bh'flvpH already oblamcd, so llial the notes which 
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rin|H‘iU' ill tlu' ^u*cr('dint^ iis iviiinuiits of the diatonic- svalo 
would if.illy he oloso lo the real notes. Let us see, for 
iiisUuna*, wh it the* V would he in the key ofCr b: 


1>1>, a fourth abo\o F — * E^b , a fourth above Bb 

Eb ;! 7 , A b, a fourth above Eb — 

DMs a fourth above Eb =r ; ‘ , Db r- « J-J . 

(rl>, 0 fourth abo\e l)b V.A'- 

F' (Hi eallod^ a seventh above (Jb ;/■: V-VV X V == 5 ! S' • 
F (so (‘ailed) — j F (really; \ . 


Now from I ;" to 
which *we meet with so often cdsewhere. Hut we should 
find ditfereiit values for the same llal in (he ditVeiviit keys 
above, ju>t as we have found dilVeront ^ allies for the same 
sluirn in the precedinj-r. To show luiwever in how eon- 
fused a state tlm naluial ehroinatie. i-cali* has lu't‘n left, wc 
copy tliiee scale.'i, the Mrst from Walhs (‘ Fhil. Tiuns.,’ 
No. ‘J I J, A.i>. (ho sc.eoiid from La Horde (‘ KsHii siir 

la AIusu|iio aneioiine et model ne/ vol. li. p. It, a o. 1780), 
ami tlie third from MoiillViiur (‘Ihet. d«*s Math.,’ lul.iii. 
p. A.n. ISIO ). All these writers onul the meii- 

tioninj^ only the sharps i-- 

0 ttf D m E F F? G (iJ A Aj B 

1 1 H 1 4 ■. ■» -1 '2 1 .1 -I (I ■i 10 I ' 

I / )1 J U V I 1 7 -2 I J ■ I I *7 « 

1 ? 'I ■! 7 a Tj i t .1 j . '• v-i I •■k 

• 2 i .i" 1. I 1 .1 y > V I i'> J J .■ »i U 

I I fl t» i in;! H 'i I '» J I 

* j 1 rt I .1 . - j T .1 '» a 


Tt has been hud down by some w liters that the definition 
of a sharp and Hat is as follows; wdieii it is niM*f'-ar> t^ 
lake a note between, say A and B, ih.J /.me is e.illed An 
when it IS iieii''er to i\, and H b vi'ion it nearer to H. 
l-.el such he the dellnilnu,- ilien tiie iioti' whieh evaetly 
half way hi'lwi n (/ ami 1), bemu ('Spre^sed by 
w rta.or. while i;, , and J are siwerally 1'0‘)S8. 

J ’Oil", and ruGoy. Tlio two first (.lily come under tlie 
denomination of CJt, aeeoidin^ to tln^ definition, whih* tlu* 
third ou^lit to bo (ailed Db. In faei, tins ihiid scale is 
almost a scale with its siMihUmes, colloetod from tiie minor 
keys wliieh an* found to please the ear, with a slight alter- 
ation and one addition. Tn [’2) H b is made a> a fourth to F, 
iiisUs'id of a fiflli In Ebteivinj' m ])luee of r» the in- 
terval of I lie two heiiiLr only a eoniuia) ; let J hi? taken in- 
stead of Then between F and G inseit G 1’, a minor 
third to E b (^oivin» ? TakiMlie simplest ^haips from 
the diatonic scales hereinhcfnie found, and, pntlin;.^ all the 
results lojrotlier, we sli.ill liavo the follow-inir, whieh, ifaeoim 
phde unlempered kmi vkmonic scale is to he jfiven, w ill, 
we believe, he us defensible as any. The sliurps are all 
derived I'roin the diatonic major s-cale, tlie Hals from minor 
scales made by the u>iial minor intervals; the sharp of 
each note* is lower than iho Hal of the loUowiu*;, tli()ii«;h 
the loi’iucr and the latter are nut alway's ni dilW rent halves 
of the? interval ; - 
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The enharmonic intervals of this scale are as follows; — 


C;i Db =r. 1 * 021 , DS Eb -- roj-l, Gb 1*024, 

Ab - 1*021. AS Hb = rOJ4: 

so that this enhannonic interval will ho in every instance 
\ or 1*024. ThiN eircumslanee was lujt looked for in 
the lorinatiou of the scale, and il is thus scon that if the 
sharps he denved from the* major diatonic scales of the dif- 
ferent notes in the fnndameiilal diatonic scale, and the 
Hals solely from the minor scales whicli liavo been judji;ed 
admissible, the i:e.siiU is an enharmonic scale, in which the 
enharmonio inteival is everywhere the same, nanudy, the 
interval by which ihrise major ihiids fall short of an octave. 

If an instillment could <^ive all iho 'ahuve sounds, the 
sumo music played in d life rent keys would have slii’htly 
different ciFccls. We remciiiher to have seen a statement 
of the supp()sod^rharaetci* of the different key.s, which would 
be useless here, on account of its not dcscribin{r the scale 
wdiich was siqiposed to he the basis. We might sup|)oso 
heforehaiid that of two keys, llio one in which some pro- 
iniuent consonaiiciis are a little tlatter than in the other, 
would partake, in a slight degree more than the other, of 
the plaintive character vvlucli distinguishes the minor keys. 
13ut. in the first place, instruments in general, and parti- 


eularly the piano-forte, on which the greater part of music 
first comes into existence, have^ not two notes iiiterjiosed 
between eticli note of the diatonic'sealc, but one only, which 
must serve both to sliarpcjii the lower, and tlatten the 
higher. Next, the preceding scale would be found not very 
tolerable in some keys, particularly if laid down on an 
organ. Some TiiMrhUAMKNT, that is, mutual accommoda- 
tion of notes to each other, would be neees.sary, and though 
w*e defer to a s(^paratc article the af‘(;oiuit. of the systems 
W'hich prevail, or havi* been proposed, it will he dcsiiahlo 
here to lay the nrdtlKjmalieal foundation of the suhjeci, 
wdiich is easy eimugh to one who can use logaritliins. Tin* 
following table will be necessary, which wo proceed to 
explain : — 
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Since all intervals are found by multiplication and div loHn, 
it is obvious that if for Intel vals we substitute the logMiitlims 
of intervals, we form logaiithius ofnew intervals In addition 
and suhtraclion. Hitherto, we express a note whudi makes 
o vibrations while the fundamental note makes vibrations, 

if, 

by let ns now exjness it by log log h, the logarithm 

of the preceding. It only remains to see what system of 
logarithms il will he most convenient to take. Having made 
the octave, or the iiilervrd from 1 to 2, consist of twelve 
semitones (not crpial indeed, hut nearly so), let iis take a 
new scale, to which all others shall be referred, and which 
divides the octave into 12 semitones. This is a tem- 
pered .scale, on the (theoretically) siiYii>lcst system of tem- 
perament, and it is agroeahlo enough to the ear in practice. 
Let I be made the logarithm of the interval of any one of 
these mean .semitones, then 12 is the logiirilhrn of the 
interval of an octave, or we must choose that system of 
logarithms in vvhi(di log 2 = 12. The preceding is such a 
table ; to the mathematician it would he described as a system 
the base of which is 5^2. But to the musician it may ho 
de.scribed as follows : it shows the number of moan seriii 
tones contained in every Harmonic of the fundamental 
note, from the first to the 250th inclusive. Thus, opposite 
to 21 vve sec written 52*71, which means that the 21st part 
of a string sounds a note which is 52 mean semitones and 
*71 or jV-o- of a mean semitone above the fundamental 
note of the string. This interval ’71 of a mean semitone 
is one which, repeated a hundred times, gives 71 mcan^ semi- 
tones. All the numbers of the tabic must bo understood 
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to be approximate, wiiliin the hun.lredth of a semitone or 
iiioie.iboiits ; which h moro ilmn (ixaot enouirh fur nructical 
puiptjscs. llic following nilu is all that ls iioccvsavy: — If a 

iH)lc ninlve ^ \ibralions whilo the fundamental note makes 

I, then that note is log a — log b mean semitones ahtive, or 
t)g (t l,jjp seiiiiloucs helow', the fuiulanienlal nolo, 

ae<|t>nhng as a is greati*r than h, or b greater ihan a. 

-xani[)lo 1 . What is the value of a eumuia in iikmii 
• omnones ? Log yi - log S» is 70 -OS - r/i*S 0 r-: •■ 22 , ami 
e answer is, lliat the cotiitoa is 22 huiwIrtMlilis, or some- 
thing loss than a qmuft'r, td' a ni«'an sc'iintuiie. Kai^'ing 
a note by a eoinina four times suoees-.nely would not raise 
It quite a semiltiue. 

5 ^-\ample 2 . What is the eiihai moiiic iutci sal abo\e oh- 
taincd. Ill moan semitones ? J.(»g LJ-ji — log 12 j Jsrno 

— '.ll , or about four-tenths of a mean seiiiiftme. 
i Ills shows that an untompered eiilMimunie scale, such .is 
that propoi^ed, il bearable wlnai the sharps and Hats aie 
only incidental dcMaliuns, would ue^er do for any other key 
except the natural one. 

llio lollowing is the eoniplt'b* basis ab.»vi* given, of tb.e 
enharmonic scale, with all the inlervab, measured from the 
himlamental note, expressed in mean semllone^! it sho^^ 
how' much altevatioii a syatein of nu-aii leiuperauieul would 
re.qnire : it heing lememlu-ivd that aliliouMl, jew 

iiistruments ha\e lioen made which gu,* more thun tai-l\<‘ 
<lilb;rent notes in (hi; ectine, this i.>> so nnusiial a cireuiii- 
sfains* that it is not woilh while to upon it;- - 



riu* fust ('(tlun.'i gi\e-» tin* ii.mie of the note: the s(M*oinl, 
the ratio of it-, nniiihcr of vibrations ])cr second to those of 
he i’lnd iinental note; the tliird, I In' inteiwal fnmi the 
ftindaniciiial U(il(‘ in moan scMiiitiJiios : the fourth, the in- 
lio-'.d lu'lweon each eonsooutni* pair (d’ imtes. The small 
Mil rations oh'*eiMible in the last coiuinii ari'C from imper- 
h'ct loll of the table (every talile must be ini[»eileel in its 
last figures) ; and wc see four intervals in it, namely the 
old diatonic semitone 1 • 12, the nmjnr [wwl irtift'ir >'/tr(wtaftr 
st>nutnnrs (as wc will call them) -^li ami *72, and the eii- 
liarmonie, intci\al (or euliaimonic as it is called) 

* 41. And the major lone is in every instance 

inaj. chrom. si'init. + min. do. L crili. int. 

Avhile the minor tone is 

*2 min. seinit. -h enh. int. 

If wo confound the major and minor tone (and to dis- 
tinguish tliem is the ultnna ThuU of teinpeni.neiit), we 
must take 'a mean value, and substitute il both for the 
major and minor idirouvatie semitone. The mean lone is 
I’th which is to the diatonic semitone nearly as 5 to d- The 
mean eliromatic* semitone is -HI, about 4 'd‘ the diatonic 
semitone, and the eiiharnionic interval is its half. This is 
a wtdl-kiunvii .system of temperament (that of Tfuyghens); 
the octave being divided into dl equal parts, live of them 
are a tone, throe a diatoiiie semitone, Iwm a ehroinatio se- 
mitone, and one the eiihaniionK; iutorval. Introduce Etf 
and (J b, which are omitted m the preceding, and we have 
the following for a tempered enharmonic scale, upon which 
we doubt of any improvement being practicable, without 
attempting the dislinclion between a major and iiiinor tone ; 

C cs Db D D;f Eh E Fh E:| F F# Gl» G Grf 

2 1 t2 2 I 2 1 l 1 2 I 2 2 1 

Ab A Aff Bb B Cb B# O 

2 2 12 111 

This system however is useless, inasmuch as instruments 
are reiiuirod to have only twelve notes in the octave ; but 
wc should lecoinineiitl the .student to bear it in uiiiid, as 
explaining those enharmonic changes which in pinno-furle 


music are only fictions. Thi', scale woulil enable iis Ij 
play with equal coiieclucss in nil j^ry.s up f) >evcu thus 
among tin' liars, ami .-even sharps ’among the -.baips. 
Naming thc.so keys by their principal notes, they are the 
keys of 

p G 1) A E 1} eiJ 

F Bb K:> Ab I> 1 , (if i]\, 

Supj)o<e now there is an iiieich ntal dcMiUiou into (he 
key of A^'. I.o.dving into the preccvliuir Male fiom Alt 
a.-eeiidiiig, we find wc lan gel a wheh- ti»u<' al I*;:. Imt the 
next whole loiu' i- waiUniL', u*m‘ eiii \»e gel it e\eiqi» hv 
iutej jiiiaJiig a mile lielweeii 1) b a I), tno tenqieiasl i lire* 
malic .>sc nil tune's ab.oe ( , and tlierelmi! < ailed ( '+? > or ( 

On the piauti-f )i le \v(' luiel be cuulciil with 1) for CS". 
and acfoiding we have in like niauiu'r 

E for I) for Ebb , K for b’b b> ^e. 

In the. preeediug s‘'ile al-.o, when eiibarmouie tniMsi- 
tion*. aie wiiiteii, lliey ran most liVMUcidly' he aciunlly 
made: on tin* pi.nio-furle, tlioiigli wnlleii, lliev t'au only 
1 )(‘ made in lUia'j inai i.iii. Tin' ear, knowing wluit is 
eoiirng, .is m.oij the iMili.ii uu'iiie uiodiilaluiii is c//, 
pii'p.iirts ils,‘]| for \\ r-ii.iU',:i‘ uj kt'V, alid g:\es llie clior«l III 
ils possession III ilii* miu'!, not allogeilicr lu ll'c same wm\ 
as ulien it was mil a iiwo' of jiu p.n alU'U. If any mie w ill 
eoiiipaie llu* • lf(’et of imis.i' heaid l!,i' second time wilh 
Dial prnilmeil h\ tlu‘ lii-l lime, he will, we tliiiik, la* in 
eliiit'd to arcedc ( > our opiuimi, (li:il sounds heaid witlioiil 
ail) knowledge 111 whai \> ii> coiiie .ilu rw ards diller uioio 
than flitiso wliicli are luaiil with siudi kn"wli’dge lliaii llu* 
clfeeis of two s(;;ilrs coi i si 1 1 H' | . 'd ou till’ Iwo ulost n iiiole ol‘ 
all ill*' appiuved '.\-trm»ol ti'Ulpi i aumiit. lii 11 u\ j(leii'*’s 
sysU’iii, )u- - uIhIiv |s!..ii Is •.’i;,/ i.f a iiie iti -ou'Koia;, tip 
chuMiiali** '*001111111.' IS • 77 !,the dl.itouic soiiii'oiji* I 'If)!, 
and the lum- I ' ‘i co 

I he lianmaui s of any slimg (' nuiy be n .idily (oimd 
fioiii the t.ihh'. ie<lueid into the oet.r.e Iv laeeii ( ’. ..iid (,'* 
lliey may then be eouqiaitd with the uiit»'iii[)ered di.i 
tome scale For e\aiuple, wli.ii i*. tiu' y.\\>\ naiuionie of 
( ' ? (' itsell, eoiiutiiig a*, (l.e fii*t. It is i y the lanlc u.s* 7.1 

iiie'in si'initones .iluive ( ', iviwei diis fiM’ ocUim' . by si.h- 
liaMiug fiU, and w*' h.ui' .S 7.b lyin-i then (ore between 
A |, and A, but nearei to ih ' iailer 

[Chuom atk' l)r\.i‘MC': Evumimonic Fm 

Si’alo" ot Voices, A 1,1 1 >, P» \si , tV*' l•\lr : e ilc', of iMnsical 

Jiisti nnii'iils, I!a-s(k>v, t.’i, vaiNi' r. FJ mu*, VjiiM:>r, vs.ej 

SC.\ LK (Mai henialie-). A '(‘ale us any liiu’diawn upon 
Wood or oilier solid substance, and divided inio paris, oqiial 
or une((ual, the lengths of which may he taken olf by tlio 
eoinpassc.., eind i lanslened to paper, in aid of any gi'onmtnc.il 
eoiisii uclhJii. Tin* inauuei* in which llie scale is divided 
•lepends of couise upon the mituie of the .ilgehiaieal or 
tngoiionietiical expicssion thi* valius of winch aio to he le- 
tiicsented. Win u the "iihrliN i^ioiis of a scale aie e(|u:il, any 
of the methods nolKcd in (iiiAur m ion may he employed to 
ohiain them; lull in othereases, and iiidiaid in liie prta ( ding 
one, It i** usual to form scales hv cipying fiom uii original 
w'hii li IS carefully made in the liist in.sl.iiice. 

The most simple of all se.dos is that in which the Milide 
vision-*, aui all equal, or, as it is ('ailed, a s( ab’ of i (pial ualL-*. 
Such a scale k not only tlie nio-t easily coiistiucicd, l)ui 
m.ay be ooiisideied a-. e('u(ainiug all other scales. For 
exaiiiphr, .suppose it required to lay down m ry in cm ately 
uii angle of 2o deguc>. It appears |C'it( kd] that if tim 
radius contain >(»() ( (jiial p.uts, the choid of 2/)' conlains 
21() such parts and feiir-lciith'' of a jairl. With a good 
.scale of equal parts, and live luindred (d' (hem lcik(‘ri as a 
radius, the angle may bj laid down, if lefinired, niueli 
more coneclly ilian by a (’.imnioii '■calc of e,hoi(b\ [Fiio- 
'iRACTOu 'J The largest (able cd' chords wliicli is laid down 
on coinmoh scales has a ludiiis of tlirtu; inches, tin.* five hun- 
dredth part of which, or ahout tlic lh7ih of uii inch, is a 
very small length, and it is diHiciilt to trust any scale solar 
without verification, except, the scale of equal parts. In 
the latter specie‘s, one part may betritrd against another, and 
any one may for himself very soon ascerlaiii whether there 
is any perceptible error. In all the most accurate spccio.'i of 
drawing, il i.s heifer to rely on tables and a really good acalo 
of equal parts than on any of the common scales, though Iho 
latter are generally very good, and will do abundantly wtdl 
for ordinary purposes. 

Jxing scales of equal iiarts are made with different siibdi 

3T2 
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Visions, lanyiny fiom the thirl iclh part of an inch to Ihd 
fiftieth. If the suhsliiiicij of the scale bo ivory, an inch will 
very well hear lUvision into sixty parts, but fifty is more con- 
venient for decimal calculation. A comuion ivory scale, of 
a rectangular fiirm, such as is usually found in cases of 
drawing-instrumenls, if it have no trigonometrical lines laid 
down, usually contains the following scales of equal parts: — 

1. The quarler of an inch divided into ten equal parts, 
each of which is again sulnhvulod into ten equal parts by a 
DiAtiONAL ScALK. There arc coinmoiily two diagonal 
scales, one at each end of the scale of quarters, the one on 
ihc left dividing the eighth of an inch into 100 parts, and 
the one on the right the quarter. It will easily be seen that 
the 400th of an inch is a uselessly small (luantiiy, even when 
the lines are drawn on ivory. 

2. A set of scales in which the in<‘h is severally divided 
into ;t0, 35, 40, 45, 50. and 60 equal purls. Ten of Iheso 
parts make, in each case, one of the huger suhdivisions of 
the scale, and one larger division is also divided into twelve 
equal parts, so that, when the larger divi'sion is made to 
represent a foot, feet and inches may ho eadly laid down. 

3. A set of scales in which the larger divisions arc J. J, 

»♦ *. ft* S* S i'*' iiK'lu The larger division is, as before, 
divided both into ten and Ivvolve jiarls. 

When trigonometrical lines are laid down, they are 
usually one or two scales of c//o?v/v, (lie radius of each of 
which is found by its choid of sixty degrees : a scale of 
rumh/f, which is nothing nioio than a scale of clioids, the 
angular iinit.bLMng, not a degree, but a p{)intof the compass; 
a scale of sines, with one of secants sometimes added: a 
scale of tangents, and of semitangents, the lallei being really 
the same scale as the former, hut marked wiih double angles, 
semitaugeni being a lechiiieal term, not for the half of an 
angle, but for the tangent of half an angle. Wo shall have 
somclhiijg more to say of these lines under 8 kctou. In 
Gunter's scale, as it is called, which is a scale of two feet in 
length, used in navigation, Iheie arc also .scales of logaiilhnis. 
of numbers, sines, tangents, &c., and uKo a scale of meri- 
dional parts [lloMH Line] ; of those logaiilhmic scales* we 
slnll have to speak more parliculaily under Sliding Ri’le. 

8CALKNR, a name given by Euclid, in his definitions 
(hut seldom oiMievor afterwards by him), to a triangle 
no two sides of which arc c(|ual to one another. 

SCA'LlGKll. JULIUS C.diSAU, was born, according 
to tlio statement of his son, on the 23rd of April, 1484, in 
the castle of Riva near the Lago di Garda. The liUtoiy of 
the descent and the early youth of Scahger i.s involved in 
inextricable dilfienllics, as he himself at one period of his 
life made prcicnsion.s, which, though .supported by his son, 
are irrcconcilablo with other well-attested facts, and whicli 
were contradicted and ridiculed in his own lifetime by 
eminent cunlenipovurios. 11 is real name was Delia Scala, 
and he pretended to be dcM'endcd from the ]irinc:cly family 
of the Sralas of Verona. There is a patent of naturalization 
which, in 1528, he requested and obtained from Francis J., 
king of France, in which he is called * Julius Caesar delLi 
Scala de Bordohe, doctor of physic, a native of Verona 
ill Italy.’ This document, which would surely have men- 
tioned his nohl® descent, if it had been known, shows either 
that his prctcii'-iona were without any foundation, or at 
least that he did not indulge in this vanity till at a more 
Fidviinced period of life. Tirabosehi calL him the son of 
Benedelto Boidonc, a native of Padua, who lived at Venice, 
curried on the trade of illuminator, and assumed the name 
of Scaligcr, either because he had a scale for lus sign or 
because ho lived in a street called Scala. According to 
Scaliger’s own account, he had in his l;vvclflh year been 
made a page to the emperor Maximilian, whom he served 
for seventeen jears, both in pcaco and war. Afterwards he 
retirtMl to Ferrara, where ho received a pension from the 
duke of Ferrara. II is narents had died in the mean time, 
and ho now determineu to abandon his mihiary pursuits 
and to apply himself to study. He therefore went to 
Bologna with the intention of studying theology and of| 
onteritig into the Franciscan order. But ho soon gave up 
liis theological sUidic.s returned to the military profcs.sion, 
and sewed for some time in Piedmont under the French 
viceroy At Turin liu was persuaded by a physician to 
begin the study of physic, which ho did in bis leisure houis 
and witliout leaving the army. About this time he also 
commenced learning Greek, of which he had hitherto been 
entirely ignorant. As ho advanced, -his delight in his now 
Studios iiicveasod, and this, ag well as frequent attacks of 


the gout, at length iiiduced.him to give up his military life 
and to devote hinuelf onliiely (o hU favourite pursuits. In 
152r> he accompanied Antonio de la Rovera, who had been 
made bishop of Agcn, to his new diocese, in the capacity of 
physician. The degree of doctor of jibysic, which is iiien- 
tiotied in the document above referred to, must have been 
obtaiiK'd before this liino, but in what university is uncer- 
tain, though it is generally supposed that he obtained it at 
Padua, It was at first his intention not to slay at Agcn, 
hut soon after his arrival there he fell in love with Andietla 
do Rogues, a young lady of a noble and wealthy family, 
whom ho married. He now settled at Agen, vvhoro he lived 
until his death., on the 2 1st of October, 155S. He cun- 
tinned the ptactice of physic, and at the same time pro- 
secuted his scientific and literary studies. 

CuiHidenng that Scaliger commenced his studies at so 
advanced a period of life, and considering the number as 
well as the value of lus works, none of which were published 
before he liail attained' the age of forty-seven, it must bo 
owned that he was one of the most extraoidinnry men of 
the age. He hud a mosL tcnaeious memory and a sound 
undei.staiidiiig. Ilrs son praises him especially for his 
great love of truth, but he was of a very irritable leinpcra- 
ment and excessively vain ; and he treated every opponent 
or unlngoiust with the utmost contempt. Although he tliiis 
])rovoked many bitter enemies he had many friends among 
his conlcmp\>iavies, and schoiais of sub.scqueiit ages have 
he.stowed on him the most extiavagant culogiurn.s, such as 
Lipsius, Casaiibon, Vossius, Iluet, and others. Ills fauic 
us a scholar, though very great in his own da}.s. has in th*' 
move just appreciation of subsequent times boeii far eelip'-.ed 
by that of his son Joseph. 

The following is a list of his ju’incipal works: -* Com - 
meiilarii in Hippocralis librum Do Insomniis,’ Grinc. ei 
Lat., Lyon, 15J8, 8vo. ‘De Causis Linguoo Laliiiie Jabii 
xviii.,* Lyon, 1540, 4lo., reprinted at Geneva in 1580. Thi.-i 
is the fiisUgieal work vvhicli was written on the Latin lan- 
guage in modern times, and it is still valuable, thuuah it 
contains a gieat many fanciful subilelies. ‘Exen-ila- 
lionuui Exolericarum Libei Quintus decimus de Subtihialo 
ad llieronyrnum C’ardanum,’ Pans, 1557, 4lo. The four- 
teen preceding books which had no rehilion to Cardanu'^, 
have never been published. ‘ Pocticcs Libn Scptcin,’ Lyun, 
1561, fol. Tins work perhaps conlnbuled most to tin, 
reputation of the author, though it shows that he posse.'ised 
more grammatical knowleilge than profound critical or 
creative powers. ‘ In Thcotihiasli Lihros Sex de (’aii^is 
Planlarum Commenlarii,* Geneva, 1566, ful. ; ‘ C'ommeii- 
tarii in Aristuteli adscriptos Libros Duos do Flaiitis,’ Geneva, 
1566 ; ^Aristutulis Hi^torue Animalium Liber Deciiuus, cum 
ver.s. ct comment.,’ L)on, 15S4, 8vo. : * Animadvcrsiones in 
Theophrasti Hl^1ol•ias Planlarum,’ J..yoii, 1584, Bvo ; ‘ J. 
C. Scaligeri adv. Desul. Eiab»mum Oraliones Dua?, Kloqiien- 
tim Honiana) Vindices, cum ejusdem Epislolis et Opusculi.s' 
Toulouse, 1621, 4to. The first of lliese orations, winch were 
diiceted against t lie vvoi k of Erasmus, entitled ‘ (Jiccronianu.s 
sive de oplinio Dicendi Genere,’ was publi.shcd at Pans in 
1531, and appear:^ to have been his earliest work. Scaliger 
also published a number of Latin poems, which however aie 
of very little value. The style is often obscure and bom- 
bastic. 

SCALIGER, JOSEPH JUSTUS, the son of Julius 
Crosar Scaliger, was born on the 4ih of yVugust, 1540, al 
Agen. He received his euilicst instruction from hU father. 
At the age of eleven he was sent with two of his brothers to 
the college of Bordeaux, where he applied himself chielly 
to the study of the Latin language. After a slay of llircl* 
years at Bordeaux, he was compelled by the appearance of 
the plague Iq quit the place and return to Agen. His 
father now continued hi.s education, and made him write 
every day a Latin essay on some historical subject, by 
wdiicli exercise the youth became most intimately ac- 
c|uainted with the Latin language. His father sometimes 
also made him transcribe some of his own poetical cumposi- 
liuns, which seems to have inspired the youth'iw'iih such a 
love of poetry, that at the age of sixteen he attempted to 
write a tragedy on the story of King (Edipus. After the 
death of his father, when he was nineteen years of age, he 
went to Paris, where he devoted himself principally to the 
study of Greek. At first he uttcnrlcd the lectures of Adiia- 
nus Turnchus. but when he found that ho might make 
more rapid progress by private study, ho confined htuiself 
to his room and begun reading the Greek writers by him- 
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self. lie eomiiicucoil wUli Homer, and in (lie comso of two 
years whidh ho s’lont in hi& seclu-sion i'loin (ho woild ho 
id.ul ncarl) all (ho Oroek authors both in \t‘rso and prose, 
lio also turftuil his alloiUi4)n toOriutital languages, which he 
hkewiso h‘ai’no<l by himself. 

Uospeciinp; Ihc years which snecoedoA this period of in- 
tense study, from about 1565 till 15!I3, we know very htllo 
ol the life of Scahger. It must have been during this lime 
tlial he left the church of Home and became a Protestant, 
wliicli was probably llie reason why he did not obtain any 
public appohilment in Krauco. In the year J5')3 he was 
invited to the chair of holles-letlres in the university of 
Leyden, where ho spent the remainder of his life, devoting 
himself entirely to the elucidation of anliquit) . lie wasonc 
of that constellation of great scholars who me to this day 
remembered as the ornaments of the university of Leyden. 
Among his numerous pupils was Hugo Groiius, who en- 
joyed the especial friendship of Scaliger, and who was en- 
tirely guided by him in his studies. Scaliger’s life in llol- 
liiiid piescnts scarcely any incideiils, and we only know that, 
absorbed in his studios, ho paid so hlllealtcnlion to matters 
of ordinary life, that lio spent many days in his study with- 
out thinking of taking any food, and that he was sometimes 
in a slate of ahsolulc poverty. Several persons of dLlinc- 
tion, who esteemed his talents and hialemning, gcneroiiMly 
offered to exiricate him from hiM difUeulties, hut his pride 
never allowed him to accept any piescnt. He was never 
married. Ho seems to have inherited his father's character, 
for lie was exceedingly proud, and, like liis father, he treated 
Ills literary opponents with the most perfect coniciiipt. He 
I'eviverl and? defended the idle pretensions of his father 
re^p(!cling llie illustrious origin of his famdy, in a letter 
ad'lrcssiMl to Dan-^o, ‘ Do Vetustate et Splcndorc Gentis 
Scaiigciaiia.*.’ This lelier was directed agaiinit Scioppius, 
and w'as full of the bitteivst iiwcelivos against that scholar. 
iScaligor died of diopsy, on the illst of .January, JG09. 

As :i critic Joseph Scaligm* is pie cininont, and there arc 
M*i y few scludars wlio can be compared with him. Some 
of Ills works even now excite our a&tonishmeiit and ad- 
ruratiou by the prodigious learning which they di>play, 
coiiibined with an uluiost unparalleled uciiteiiess and saga- 
citt. Although in his verbal iM’iiicism and in Ins emenda- 
tions and eonjeclnivs he is often too bold and too capiicious, 
vet all that ho has done bears the peculiar impress of his 
groat genius, and be scarcely ever exposes hiuiself to the 
charge of inaccuracy, from which lus father was by no 
means frc.,*. 

Till* greatest among llio numerous w’orks of Joseph Sca- 
liecr is, ‘ Do Emcndalioiie Tem|)oruni,* Paii.s, I55i.‘3, fol. A 
corrected and much improved edition of tins work ^ippea red 
at (icnova, 162'J, fol. In thi.'» work Sculiger, for the first time, 
explained the Julian period in a satisfactory manner, and 
e-iiablishod a complete sjstcm of chronology founded on 
sound princijdos. Several error.s which were detected in 
the work by bis contemporaries, were afterwards corrected 
by Scaliger liirmself, in another woik, entitled ‘Thesaurus 
Temponim, coin])lcciens Eusebii Paiupliili Chronicon cum 
IsagogicisChronologire Caiioiiibus,^ the best edition of which 
is that published at Amsteidam, 1 658, in 2 vols, ibl. Among 
his Ollier and less important works there is a Latin Iramsla- 
tion of two centuries of Arabian proverbs, published at 
Leyden. 1623; his ‘ Poemata,' Leyden, 1615, 8vo. ; and his 
* Epistolie,’ which were edited by Daniel lluiiisius, at Ley- 
den. 1637, 8vo. Ills poems have little merit, but his Epistles 
are very instructive, and also Valuable for the literary his- 1 
lory of his time. Seal igei* also edimd many antient authors 1 
w il li emendations and annotations, and Iherc aie few» anliont ! 
writers for whom he has not done something. Ilia com- 
mentary on Vano ‘Do Lingua Latina* was written when 
he was twenty years of age; it#as published at Paris, 1565, 
and is reprinted in the Bipont edition of Varro. His edition 
of Tliooorilus, ‘Cum Kracndat. Jos. Scalig. ct Is. Casaub. 
Jjoct,* appeared at Heidelberg, 1696, 8vo. ; ‘M. Manilii 
Aslronomicoii.’ Leyden. 1600, dto; Catullus^ Tibullus, and 
Propertius, P.irw, 'l577, 8vo. Ho also made emendations 
and wrote Vommenlaries on Seneca tho dramatist, Auso- 
niiis, Nonnus, Festus, and many other authors. 

SCALOPS. [SORKCIDiK.] 

SCALPKLLUjM. [CiRiupEDA^ vol. vii., p. 208.] 
SCAMANDEH. (Troad] 

SCAM MON V. [Convolvulus] 

SCAMOZZI. VINCENZIO, was both a contemporary 
and fellow-country man of Palladio, having been born in 


15j- at Vicenza,. where his fdlher Giovanni l)i>nieiU(o 
also practised as an architect. Ho was liiughl l)\ hi-^ falhcr 
the elementary part of his art, and then sent bv him to 
yeiiice, where he is said to have studied under Paihulio. 
yet this IS exceedingly doubtful, and it is certain tliiU in his 
writings Scamozzi is rather a detractor than an admii' , of 
that uiaster. Before leaving Vieei.za he had given proofs 
of liis abihlies and taste in several designs, for Count Verlati 
and others; and in 1569 he was empluyoil lo rcinody the 
defects of S. Salvatore at Venice (deslroyed by fue, iVdl), 
At the age of twcnl\-two lie w'lote a treatise on pevipcclive, 
wherein he entered at length into the suhj(*ci of scene- 
painting. Tt was in 1579 that he first visited Rome, where 
the sight of the remains of anliquily filled him wilii admi- 
ral ion. He was most liligenl in studying them, sparing 
neither expense nor pijsoiial trouble; and among other 
things of the kind he made elaborate drawings of Ibe ballis 
of Antoninus and of Diocletian. Having thus occujiied 
himself m that city for eighteen month.s, he proceeded lo 
Naples, at wliicli place and its environs ho was equally 
diligent in exploiing the vestiges of antient buildings. 

On his return homo he reholvod to fix himself at Venice, 
as oflering a wider field to his ambition. His fir>t oceupa-, 
tion tlioic was however with his pen, for, at the ixquesl of 
a bookseller, he wiote the explaualioiis to a series of plates 
by Rtlon. lo which lie prefixed three chapters lelalivojo 
aniient Home generally, a work which, alihoiigh extolled 
by Maffei beyond its real merils, not undoservedly oblaincd 
f«»r him credit wiih Ins con tern pom ries as one of the most 
erudite in his profession. Thu leceiil deaths of Sansovino 
and Palladio (1.570 and 15S0) were circumstances in his 
favour, and caused him lo he generally looked furwurd to 
as tiieir successor in llie imblic esteem. Accoidingly ulino.st 
liis very first work, after the moiuiment lo the Do;:e Nic- 
oolo da Ponte, was to comjdele the public lilnaiy by 
the fii'hl-menlioned of those arcliilecis; ho was afloi wards 
siiuilaily cmplovod to finish one of Palladio's, namely, 
the Tealro Olimpico at Vicenza, to which he added iho 
fixed scena, with its throe iweiiucs of buildings shown 
in pcrspeclne, but executed in relief. Although such kind 
of deeurulioii is utterly iiiisiiiluble to tho modern drama, and 
is anything but an improvomeriton painted sconery, it gave 
such satisfaction, lluit m I5f^« ho was enqiloyed by tho 
Duke Vcspasiano Gonzaga to erect- a similar theatre at 
Sabbmnelta, of wliieh structure nothing now remains. 

About this lime a deputation being sent from the republic 
lo congratulate Sigismund on his accession lo lliu throne of 
Poland, Scamozzi'a^ ailed him.-elf of the ojiporluiiily ofiered 
him by his fiieiid the senator Duodo of visiting that 
country, and also in the course of their route some of Iho 
principal cities iJ’ CJermany. It was this juuiiioy that first 
suggested whal coiilinncd to ho afterwards a favoiirile object 
of Ills, luimeU, the work entitled ‘ Architutlura Univoisalo,’ 
which he iuleiidcd to be a soil of enc)clopa3dia of the art, 
and to contain spocimeiis of vaiious styles and examples in 
different parts of Euiopo. Nor was this the i»nly result of 
his journey, for on pa.ssing Ihrougli Salzburg ho was intro- 
duced to tlio aielibisliop, by wliurri lio was afterwards em- 
ployed (HilM) lo design the cathedral of that city, which 
maybe considered as his work, though not completed till 
1628, and which is described by Teinunzu as »6ie of Iho 
noblest tcmjdes of modern limes and greatly superior, as 
regards arehilectuie alone, lo St. Peter’s. In the mcan- 
w'liilc liis engagements at homo were numcroiifi, and. besides 
many noble private liabilulions erected by him liolh in tho 
city and on the Venetian terra firina, ho built several 
churches, among others that of S. Nicolo di Tolenlino, 
Venice (remarkable for having a Goriiuhian hexastylo di- 
proslyle, subscqneiiily adiled by Tirali), and SS. Simone 
o Giuda. But his most important woik, that which has 
chieliy contributed to hi.s fame, is the stately numc of 
building on llio south side of St. Mark's Place, tullen ibo 
Procuralie Nuovc, commenced by him in 1580. Tho de:>ign 
itself however may bo said to belong nearly as much to ■ 
Sansovino, at least to have been fixed by him, all the lowcv 
part as far as the entablature of the second order being in 
conlinualion of the f'a 9 ado of the adjoining pnblio library ; 
while the difference is that the excessively deep frieze and 
cornice of Sansovino’s second cider are moderated, and a 
thml or Corinthian story addcil to the elevation. Tliis last 
order lias been considered by sonic to be the mo.st elegunt 
portion of the whole, but it is also objected to as destroying 
the general uniformity, in regard to height, of the buildings 
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of (he sides of the piazza. Seamozzi was almost 
.qj^iMi^mlmed with eommiasions and applications for designs. 
Among his other works are — the Palazzo Roberto Strozzi, 
Slorenee; the Palazzo Pretorio, Vicenza; ditto Rergamqi^; 
the.yiUa Daodo, and suveti smell churches or chapels dt 
^onsehce. He also marie two designs for the Rialto bridge, 
one with three arches, the other with a single arch, but 
neither was adopted. Thus continually engaged, he had 
little leisure for his pen, and did not therefore complete his 
^ Architettura Universale,’ which was Ho have boon in ton 
hooka, but only six appeared, and those wore published only 
a lew months before his death, on August 7th, 1616; two 
days before which he made a singular will, expressive of a 
most extraordinary solicitude for \»erpotuating his name, for 
having no surviving offspring, ho there adopted Francesco 
Gregori, who died shortly after, and protracted litigation as 
to hts successor under the will was the consequence. What 
renders such solicitude on the part of Scamozzi an incon 
sistcncy is that he speaks of himself as having acquired an 
itni^rishable name. 

Vandal {scandalum magnatum^ slander of great 
men). By the statute 2 R. II., c. 5, conhrmod 12 R. II., 
c. 1 1, as to * devisors of false news and tellers of horrible and 
false lies of prelates, &c.’), it was cimctod that none devise 
or speak false new.s lies, or other such false things of the 
Pl^elalos, nobles, and great men of the realm. By the 
same statute the tellers of such lies were liable, as by 
' the statute of Westminster the first, to bo imprisoned till 
they discovered the authors of them. No statutory ^miiish- 
tnent was provided against the authors, perhaps because 
they were liable at common law to fine and imprisonment, i 
Upon this sttituto is founded the action of scandalum 
magnatum, which is now fallen into disuse, and superseded 
by the common action of libel and by tho criminal informa* 
tion. It lies at (be suit of any nobleman, though of a 
dignity created since tho date of the statute, of the judges, 
and of other great olllcers of the realm. It has been held 
th^t the action may bo brought not only for such words 
as are actionable in ordinary cases, but even for those 
which are not certain enough to maintain aii action 
. against a common )>erson, as where one said, <My lord 
' has no more conscience than a dog.* 

The object of the statute originally, though afterwards it 
appears to have been applied iu nrivate cases, was wholly 
of a political character. The mischief recited is that* de- 
bates and discords might arise betwixt the sai<l lords, or be- 
tween the lords and the commons, which God forbid, whereof 
. gt^eat peril and mischief might come to all the realm, and 
huick subversion and doslruction of the aforesaid realm.’ 
The statute of Wes(mint»tcr, 3 Kdw., c. 3.3, referred to, is 
also directed to cure the same mischiers, the discord and 
.scandal tbat«tnight arise between the king and his people, 
pr the gTeat men of the realm. 

The term scandalous is applied to matter in a Bill or 
Answer in Equity which reflects on the character of a de- 
fendant or plaintiff, and is at tho same time irrelevant. 

‘ Such matter will struck out on exceptions being taken to 
, It and allowed. 

(2 Tnstj 225 ; Com., Dig,, tit. * Action on the case for 
. , .Defcmation B.* lAbel, C. 5.) 

I^ANDER-B£G, prince of Albania, whoso real name 
Was^ George Castriuta, was the son of John Caslriota, ono 
of culem of that country. He was born in 1404. His 
' lather having become a tributary to the Turks, Scander-bog, 
with three other brothers, wa.s sent to the court of Murad 
11„ who lodged them in his own pataco, and had them odu- 
gated in tho Mohammedan religion, notwithstanding the 
Zolamn promise to the contrary given to their father. After 
\ the death of his three brothers, Scander*beg rose in favour 
. with .that sultan, who received him into his guard, promoted 
^ him; and gave him the appointment of Sanjac*bog, with the 
udornmnd of 0ve thousand cavalry. On the death of his 
. Atherin U.33, his family dominions were seized by Murad, 
' w to govern them in his own name 


From that time S^nder-bdg'^fortndl the design of possoBSh^. 
himself of his ^incipality. Having accompanied tW 
Turkish army toHungavy.he entered into aa^rot arrange- 
ment with the celebrated Hunyado, way wode of liansylvama, 
and commander-in-qhief of the combined Christian forces, 
and he contributed,'^ by a sudden manceuvro of the forces 
under his command, to the defeat of the Turkish array on 
the plain of Nissa (lOBi Nbvembot;, 1443). Having, in the ^ 
confusion resulting from tho battle, penetrated into the tdnt of 
the Reis Effendi,, ne put him to death with his own hand, 
after compelling him to sign an order to the Turkish bashaw . 
of Epirus, enjoining him to deliver Croia, the capital, and 
The surrounding districts to the bearer. Scander-beg left 
the camp with threo bundled Albanians, appeared before 
Croia, massacred the Turkish garrison, and ascended the 
throne of bis fathere, having previously renounced the Mo- : 
hammedan religion. A long warfare ensued ; but although 
frequently obliged to retire to the fastness of the raounlains, 
Scander-beg renewed his attacks upon the first favouinblo 
occasion, and in this manner destroyed a vast number of his 
enemies. In 1444 he defeated in the Lower Dibra a consi- : 
derable force which had been sent against him ; and though'' 
in 1449 Muriid took from him the important fortre?>i^<if. \ 
Sfetigrad, though he invested Croia in 14.50, that powerfdt 
sultan was at la<t compelled to raise the siege and retire 


into his own dominions, whore he died (at Adrianoplo) 5th 


February, 1451. Mohammed II., who was Mui5d's sue 
cessor, having proposed to Scander-beg terms of peace, ^ 
which wore accoptofl, that warrior, at the requestor Pope" 
Pius II., repaired to Italy, to the assistance of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, who was closely besieged at Bari by Joliii, 
count of Anjou. Not only did Sciuider-beg oblige this 
prince to raise the siege, but ho greatly contributed ti> the 
victory which Ferdinand gained over his antagonist near 
Troia (ISth August, 14G2). The Venetians iuivmg de- 
clared war against the Turks, Scander-bog was induced 
by them to break the treaty by which ho was bound, and to » 
make an inroad into Mohammed's dominions. II o was 
again successful, and defeated a considerable force which be- 
sieged Croia, the capital of Jus states. He was at lenglli 
carried off by sickness at J.issa in tho Venetian territory, on 
the 17th January, 1467, iu the (i.’lrd year of bis ago, leaving 
a^onof Iciidei* years, whose guardianship he entrusted to 
the republic of Venice. II is <leath however was soon fol- 
lowed by the entire submission of Albania to the Turkish 
yoke. [Albania.] Scamltn-beg w’as a great warrior; his 
enterprise and military skill constituted him one of tluj ■ 
ablest generals of his day. Such were his personal strength ' 
and his courage iu the field, that the Turks gave him the 
surname of Iskandcr-hcg (Prince Alexander). On the 
taking of Lissa, where his roiuains wore discovered by tlio 
conquerors, the Turks dug up his bones and made t^iem into 
amulets, under the impre.ssioii that they would thus/trau‘<fcr 
his couragu to them. There are various c.hroiiic.lcs^)f Scaii- 
dei-beg: the principal and the best is that of Marino Bar- 
lesio, his contemporary, which appeared for the first time at 
Frankfort, 1537, folio, under tho title of ‘Do Vitti cl Mori- 
bus ac Rebus prmcipud adversus Turcas gestis Gcorgii 
Custrioli clarissirni Kpirotarum Principis, qui propter cole- 
berrima fucinora Scanderbegus, hoc est Alexander Magnus, 
cognominatus fuit.* It was afterwards reprinted and trans- 
lated into French and German. Another anonymous his- 
tory had previously appeared at Rome iu 1 537, folio. T. M. 
Monardo published.one in Italian (Venice, 1591, folio), which 
was translated into Portuguese and into Spanish. Thero 
are also 'Ilisloirc da Scander-beg,* by Du poncct, Paris, 
1709; ' Scander-beg, ou les Aventures du Prince d’ Albania, ’ 
by Chcvilly, ibid., 17.32, 2 vols. )2mo. ; and two Latin poems 
on the history of Soandar-beg, one by Kukert (Lubec. 1643, 
4to.), the other by Busi«iu8i> , ^ 

(Hammer Pnrgstall, Geschichh des Osmanischen Rstchs, 
Pasth, 1327-35, vol. ii. ; Hawkins's History (/ the OttomaH 
Empire, London, lJ'87, vol. i.) ‘ 
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